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ENGCUTSH ETYMOLOGY 


9 1 


DERIVATIVE DICTIONARY. 


IN Two ALPHABETS 
Tracing the ErYmogocy of thoſe ENOIIsH Worps, that are derived 
I. From the GREEK, and LATIN Languages ; 
II. From the 8 AX ON, and other JVorthery Tongues, 
F 1 THE WHOLE COMPILED FROM 
VOSSIUS, 4 SKINNER, 
MERIC CASAUBON, --VERSTEGSN, 
5 S PELMAN, RAY, 
SOMNER, 14 5 NUGENT, 
MINS HE W. 94 UPTON; 
JUNIUS, | CLELAND, 
AND OTHER ETYMOLOGISTS. 
By the Reverend GEORGE WILLIAM LEM@N, 
Rector of n and Vicar of Eaſt Walton, Noxrol . 8 
— 1920 — . — — 
Multa renaſcentur, quæ jam cecidere; cadentque, 
| Quz nunc ſunt in honore vocabula; ſi volet uſus; 
Quem penes arbitrium eſt, et jus, et norma loquendi, ART, Page, 70. 
Etymolegia continet autem in ſe multam eruditionem ; five illa ex Grecis orta tractemus, que /unt 
=_ precipueque A#olicd ratione (cui eſt ſermo nofter ſimillimus) five ex hiſtoriarum veterum 
; notitia nomina Hominum, (Rerum) Locorum, Gentium, Urbium requiramus. 
| | Qu1NTILIAN, Cap, . Sec. 6. 
C 5 L ON D ON 
EY rh Printed for G. ROBINSON, in PaTttr-xncrtr Row: 
| 75 5 1 FE | . occ. xxx II. 
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N. B.—A ſmall & is placed after the Names of thoſe who have died ſince 


the Subſcription was opened, 


His Grace FREDERIC, late, Lord Archbiſhop of CANTERBURY. 4. 
— | The Revd. Mr. James Backhouſe, Fellow of 


4 FX | Trinity College, Cambridpe 
A. ru 4 ond Bacon, Baronet, Raveningham, 
| + ' 
HE. Right Reverend Jonathan Shipley, | ty 
D. D. Lord Biſhop of St. AS APH 2 Bacon, Eſq; M.P. Earlham, near Not - | 
John Addey, Eſq; Alderman of Norwich | | John Bacon, Eſq; Pirf Fruits Office 


ohn Alcock, Eſq; Hetheringford | 
Maxey Allen, 2 Mayor of Lym, Norfolk, | " Nets Nee, D. D. Minifter of Lyme, 


1780 Revd. Thomas Bark 
Roger Altham, L. L. D. Doctors Commons . Noſe Calle: 8 Principe - or | 
Revd. Mr. James Anſdell, Vicar of SBottiſbam, Henry Barlow, Eſq; Mickleborough $ 
e Pall Mall | Mr. John Barnard, Norwich | 
Revd. Mr. 228 Fellow of Emmanuel —_ New Hear Bacher . L. D. Canon of Cri 
Cambridge, for the Library 
eee ly CES” preg | Me eee. 
ir Edward Aſtley, Baronet, M. P. Melton | phili Bedingfield, Senior, Eſq; Norwich | 
- Norfolk Mr. James Beevor, Norwich | 
M 9 John Aſtley, Thornage, Norfolk Sir John Berney, Baronet, Kirby, near Norwich 
r. William Athill, Surgeon, Norwich Revd. Mr. Richard Berney Norwich 
Robert Audley, Eſq; Soutbampton NMeſſts. Berry, Bookſellers in Norwich, 2 Copics 


Sir Joſeph Ayloffe, Baronet, F.R.S. V. P. A.S. d. | Mr. Nathaniel Biſhop, Pall-Mall 
| Sir Lambert Blackwell, Baronet, Sproufton, near ; 
1 IS Paton 
; | : r. Thomas Blake, Atturney, Norzoich 
Right Reverend the late Lord Biſhop of | Robert Blakeney, Ef, Sbropter 4 
BRISTOL, and Dean of &. Paul's, 1780. d. Edward Blancher, Eſq; Sn 


— 4 A * 
2 Fh 
# ' ' . i 


ie $ U 


Mr. Thomas Bland, Norwich 
Edward Blumfield, Efq; Strpton - ons — — O27 10 
Mr. Boodle, Atturney, Hamver-Squart 4 
| Revd. Mr. George Borlaſe, Fellow of Peter- 
bouſe College, Cambridge 
William Boſanquet, Ef ey Sia 
Henry Boſanquet, Eſq; Hertford College, Oxford 
Mr. Richard Bo "Featherſtone Y 
James Branſby, Eſq; ; Norwich. d. e 
Matthew Brettingham, Eſq; Knight/bridge 
Mr. William Brettingham, Merchant, Norwich 
Revd. Mr. Iſaac Bridges, M.A. 
John Bringloe, Eſquire, Sheriff, Norwich 
Frederic Browning, M.A. Fellow of King's 
College, Cambri e 8 
— Charles Buckle, E Norwich 
- Revd. Mr. Stephen Buckle, Norwich 
Revd. Mr. William Buckle, Rector of Fritton, 
3 935 
Revd Charles Buckle, LI. B. Rector of 
Worlingworth, Suffolk 5 
Thomas Balland, Eſq; Bromington 
Charles Burney, Mus. D. Leiceſter Fields 


C. 5 
Philip Candler, Lammas, near 


D <4 — 


2 


x 


Revd. Mr. 
 Nerwich 

Revd. Mr. Samuel Carter 

Mr. William Carter, Norwich 


Lynford Caryl, P. B. Maſter of 79/«« College | 


Cambridge. d. | 
Philip Caſe, Eſq; Lynn 
Mr. 1 homas Caſe, 38 Nor folk 
Revd.: Mr. Robert Cayley, Rector of -Beeton, 
Suffolk 


— 


George Chad, Eſq; 7. bursford, Recorder of | 


Lyn 
John Chamber, Eſq; Counſellor at Law; and 
Recorder of the City of Norwich 
Mr. Martin Chandelier 
Revd. Joſeph Chapman, D. D. Prefident of 
Trinity College, Oxford | 
Mr. William Chapman, Stationer, King's Street, 
Guildhall 
Walter Thomas Chittick, M.D. Great Mir l- 
borougb Street 
James Coldham, Eſq; Anmer, near Hun 
Revd. William Colman, D.D. Maſter of Bennet 
Cotlege, Cambridge 
Francis Colombine, Eſq; Alderman of Norwich 
Peter Colombine, Eſq; Norwich 
Revd. Paul Colombine, D.D. Norwich 
David Colombine, Eſq; Norwich 
Revd. William Cooke, D.D. Provoſt of King's 
College, Cambridge 


ö 


0 


4 | #43 
B SCRIBE R 8. 
Mr. John Cook, Norwich 


Rerd. Samvel Coopers. D. D. Minifter of Great 
Turmourb | i 
Revd. Mr. William Cooper, 
Hall, Cambridge 
Mr. Charles Cooper, Atturney, Norwich 
Edward Cuthred, Eſq; Hants 


Revd. 3 William Clifton, Ker, ea 
A 


Fellow of Clare 


D. 


Right Reverend Edward Smallwell, D. D. Lord 
Biſhop of St. DAVIDS 

Robert Dack, M. D. Norwich 

Mr. Thomas Davy, Norwich 2 

Starling Day, Eſq; Alderman of Norwich” 

Ruben Deave, Eſq; Norwich 

harles Deaves;-Eſq; Secretary to the Maſter of 

the Rolls 

Mr. Eliſha de Hague, Town Clerk of Norwich. 

The Reverend e Dennis, D. D. Preſident 
of St. Jobn's College, and Vice Chancellor of 

the Univerlity of Oxford 

Henry Digby, Eſq; Je of Ely 

B. Gurdon e Eſq; The Cleſe, Norwich 

| Revd. George Dixon, B. D. Principal of Edmund 
Hall, Oxford | 

Revd. Mr. Caſtres Donne, Vicar of Loddon 

William S. Donne, Eſq; Queen's a 

Oxford 

Revd. Mr. William Dowſon, M. A. Fellow of | 
Queens College, Oxford; and Rector of Birte, 
in Norfolk X 

Revd. Mr. William D'Oyly - 

Andrew Colteé du Carell, -LL.D. Commiffary 
of the Dioceſe of Canterbury 

Stephen Dumarty, Eſq; Exeter 

Thomas Durrant, Eſq; Scattow, Norfolk 

Revd. Mr. Matthew Dutty, M. A. 


William Edwards, Eſq; Dunhamford 
Mr. Thomas Emerſon, Norwich 
Revd. Emily, D.. 

Revd. Mr. Empſon, Vicar of Legge/by, Lin- 


colnſhire 

Robert Erſkin, Eſa; Northampton _ 

Revd. Mr. William Everard, Lynn. d. 

Revd. Mr. John Everard, Vicar of Bedingbam, 
near Norwich * 


F. 


Robert Fellowes, Eſq; Sporeſbam, belt Norwich 
Revs. 


1-8-T HORN 
* Ferrers, Rector of Cheriton, 


Revd. Mr. Edm 
Hants 

. Revd. Mr. I. B. Ferrers, Vicar of Rewer 
John Fiſher, Eſq; Hertford College, Oxford 

Revd. Mr. Peter Forſter, Rector of Hedenham, 
near Bungay 

Revd. Mr. Thomas Forſter, Rector of Halefworth, 

Mr. William Foſter, Atturney, Norwich 

Revd. Thomas Fothergill, D. D. Provoſt of 
* Queen's College, Oxford 

Brigg Fountaine, Eſq; Narford ; 

Mrs. Diana Ffowle, Broome, near Norwich 

John Ffowle, Eſq; Brooke, near Norwich 

Revd. Henry Fox, Ely. d. 

Revd. Mr. John Francis, Woodton, near meren 

Mr. Robert Francis, Junior, Norwich 

Hugh Frankworth, Eſq; Staines 

Revd. Mr. John Freeman, Norwich 

Edward "Deane Freeman, Eſq; Chriſt Church | 
College, Oxford 

Revd. Mr. e Freſton, ed 3 20 
Copies 

Charles Frewen, Eſq; Lintoln's Inn 

Revd. Mr. Daniel Fromanteel, Norwich 

Mr. Thomas F ulcher, Surgeon, Sbortiſoam, r near 
Norwich 

Mr. John Furman, iner Temple 

Mr. William Fyſton | 


Mr. Daniel Ganning, Atturney, Norwich + 

Charles Garneys, Eſq; Hedenham, near Bungay 

John Gay, Eſq; Alderman of Norwich 

D. Giles, A.B. Hertford College, Oxford 

Mr. William Gimingham, Junior, Norwich 

Robert Glynn, M.D. King's College, Cambridge 

Revd. Per. Step. Goddard, D.D. late Maſter of 
Clare Hall, Cambridge. d. 

Revd. Mr. Goodricke, Rector of Coul/don, 
Surry 

Geo. Goſtling, Eſq; Doctors Commons 

Richard Gough, Eſq; F. R. S. Director of the 
Society of Antiquaries 

William Grant, Gent. 

Revd. Mr. John Greene, of The Claſe, Norwich 

Mr. Robert Grimer, Seetbing, near Norwich 


Mr. Richard Gurney 

Mr. John Gurney Bankers, in Norwich - 

Mr. Barlett Gurney ; 

William Man Godſchal, Eſq; F.R.S. 

Revd. Henry Goodall, D.D. late Archdeacon 
of * * 


SUBSCRIBERS. 


Robert Hamilton, M. D. Lynn, Nor folk 


Revd. Horace Hammond, D.D. Prebendary of 
Norwich + 

Parratt Hanger, Eſq; Heigham, near Norwich 

Sir Harberd Harbord, M. P. Norwich 

Mr. Henry Hardwicke, Cot/dale 

Mr. James Hardy, Atturney, Norwich 

Revd. Mr. Henry Harington, Subminiſter of 
St. Peter's Mancroft, Norwich 

Henry Harvey, Gent. Fullerton 

I. I. Harvey, Eſq; Mayor of Norwich 

Thomas Harvey, -Eſq; Alderman of Norwich 

John Hatſell, Eſq; Clerk of the Houſe of 
Commons 

Charles Heathcote, Eſq; Newington 

Pell Heigham, Eſq; late of Bury St. Edmunds, 
Suffolk. d. 

Revd. Mr. Joſeph Hepworth, Northwalſham, 
Not folk 


Revd. Mr. John Herries, A.M. Lancaſter Court, 


Charing Croſs. d. 


Revd. Mr. Thomas Hewitt, Fellow of Bennet 


College, Cambridge 

Peter Hilderſdown, Eſq; Pyfield 

Revd. Joſ. Hoare, D.D. Principal of Feſus 
Callege, Oxford, for the Library 

Rane Hodgſon, Eſq; Arundel Street 

Geo. Hunt Holley, Eſq; Hlſbam, e 

John Hooper, Eſq; March 

Revd. Mr. Hopkins 

Revd. Geo. Horne, D.D. Vice Chancellor of 
Oxford, and Dean of Canterbury 

Mr. Henry Hughs, Bedferd Row, London 


Revd. Mr.- Richard Humfrey, Thorpe, near 


Norwich 
Revd. Thomas Hunt, Rector of Baſely 


* 


3 Cyril Jackſon, D. D. Dean of Crit 


Church, Oxford 


Mr. Iſaac Jackſon, Norwich 
Soame Jenyns, Eſq; Bottiſbam Hall, near Cambridge 


Sir William Jerningham, Baroner, Co//ey, near 
Norwich 


Edward Jerningham, Eſq; Groſvenor Square 


Mr. Thomas Intwith, Bucks 
Revd. I. Jowett, LL.D. Fellow of Trinity Hall, 
and Regius Profeſſor of Civil Law, Cambridge 


Revd. George Jubb, D.D. Canon of Chrift 
Church, and Regius Profeſſor of Hebrew, 


Oxford 


* | Jeremiah 


* 227575 


14a Fan 8 0 


Norwich 
Jeremiah Ives, Junior, Eſq; Sheriff of Nerwich 
Revd. Mr. J. Ives, Bungay 
Captain Ivory, Norwich 
Revd. Mr. William Ivory, Vicar of Hi ndoleeton 
near Norwich 


K. 


ohn Kerrich, Eſq; Harlefton, Norfolk 
oger Kerriſon, Elo; Alderman of Norwich 
Mr. Thomas Kett, Norwich 
Edward King, Eſq;-F.R.S. and V. P. A. S. Fobn's 
Street, Bedford Row 
John Kipling, Eſq; Rolls Chapel 
Iſaac Williams Kirby, Fl Landſdown 


L. 


Right Revd. Richard Watſon, D. D. Lord Biſhop 
of LANDAFF 

Right Revd. Thomas Thurlow, D. D. Lord 
Biſhop of LINCOLN 

Right Revd. Richard Lord Biſhop of Len 
FIELD 

Revd. Stephen Langton, Northampton 

William 9 Eſq; Mapletoſt 

Revd. Mr. William Leech, Rector of Intwoed; 
and Prebendary of Nerwich | 

Revd. Mr. Robert Leman, Rector of Ellough, 
Suffolk 

Sir William Lemon, Baronet, Great George 
Street, Weſtminſter 

Mr. Robert Lemon, Tower 

George Letherland, Eſq; Brackley. d. 

Revd. M. Hotham Lindſey, Eſſex 

Giles Litchford, Eſq; Bercbhingbam 

William Logarth, M.D. Retford 


Mrs. Long, Dunſton, near Norwich 


Edward Lovell, Eſq; Petersfield 
Mrs. Suſanna, Loyall, Shipperton 
Revd, Mr. Valentine Lumley, Bungay 


FF 


1 College, Cambridge 
King's College, Cambridge 
Queen's College, Cambridge 
Trinity College, Cambridge 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge 
Chriſt's College, Cambridge 
Feſus College, Oxford 


B S C RAB E R 
Jeremiah Ives, Eſq; St. Clements, Alderman of 3.1 itn Io Ar 


Mr. Richard Moſs, of 20 Cloſe, Norwich 


Revd. Robert N 


= g 1 
oy 2 I 
M. * 


Right Honorable Lord Viſcount MIDLETON 
Right Honorable Lady Viſcounteſs MI- 
LETON 
r. Francis Machin, Atturney, Swaffham - 
. Macqueen, M.D. Great Yarmouth 


| John Manning, M. D. Norwich 


Revd. Owen Manning, B. D. Rector of Goal. 
ming, Su | 
Thomas Manning, Eſq; Bungay, Suffolk 


Peter Manwaring, Eſq; Frammarton 
Mr. Thomas Marks, Norwich 


Mr. Edward. Marſh, Norwich 
Thomas Matthews, \ 3; Willerton 


John Micklethwaite, Eſa — near Norwich 
William Middleton, Eſqz Harl 


Revd. Mr. Charles Millard, 'of The Cloſe, 
Norwich | 
Mr. Thomas Miller, Bungay, Suffe 


uffelk - 
Reyd. Jeremiah Milles, D.D. F.R.S. 1 of 


Exeter, and Preſident of the Society of An- 
tiquaries, London 
Thomas Milner, Eſq; Queen's College, Oxford 
Revd. Charles Mortimer, D.D. Rector of 


Lincoln College, Oxford 


John Murray, M.D. Norwich. 2 Copies 
Revd. George Murthwaite, B.D. _ 's Col- 
ge, Oxford 


1 


Right Reverend Philip Yonge, D. D. late Lord 

Rig ht Reverend Lewis Bagot, D. D. Lord 
Biſhop of NORWICH 3 

Revd. Philip Lloyd, D.D. Dean of Nonwios- 

Revd. George Sandby, D.D. Chancellor of 


NoRwicH 


Revd. Mr. William Yonge, Vicar of Swaffham, 


and Archdeacon of Nor wicn 
Mr. Thomas Naſmith, Tombland, Norwich. d. 
Revd. Mr. James Williams Newton, Norwich 
Revd. Mr. Thomas Nichols, Bilingbam, Norfolk 
Anthony Norris, Eſq; Barton, near Norwich 
ames Norris, Eſq; Norwich 
| ar Mr. William Norris, Nod Norton, 
Nor folk 
William Norris, E F-1 n Norwich | 
Revd. Thomas Nowell, D.D. Principal of 
St. Mary's Hall, Oxford 


Charles dint, Eſq; 2 


| O. The 


— wo — ———— — — 


8 4 ? 
. 


The Right Flonorable 
ORFORD | 
_— Mr. Wilkam Oldham, Viear of IEG 
rintty | 
Charles Oſborn, Eſq; — 
Revd. Mr. Martin Overton . 


Stephen Owen, * 
Mr. John n. orwieh 
. 


John Pacey, Eſq; Excbe ver Offce 

Revd. Thomas PatKkinſon, Fallon of Oris“: 
College, Cambridge 

Revd: Samuel Parr, LED. Norwich 

John Parſons, M.D. Clinical Profeſſor, Oxford 

Robert . ſq; Alderrman of Norwich 


Revd. Mr. George b 9, Boren d. 


Mr. Thomas Paul, Norwich 
Revd. Mr. Peach, Rector of Cheam, Surry 
Revd. Mr. George Pecker, Vicar of Sutfield 


Revd. Mr. John Peele, Miniſter of St. Peter's | Iſaac Stafford, Eſq; Matcbley 


Mancroft, Norwich 
Revd. Mr. John Penn, Raveningbam, Norfolk 
Miſs Peterſon, Great Yarmouth 
Revd. Mr. Charles Phelpes, Lynn, Norfolk. d. 


Revd. Robert Plumptre, D.D. Preſident of 


Queen' s College, Cambridge, for the Library, 
Mr. William Pinchen, Cambridge 
Revd. Mr. John Powis, Rector of Berri 
Powlett Powlett, Eſq; Sombourne Honſe, 
Iaac Preſton, Eſq; Lincoln's Inn ; 
Revd. Mr. George Pretyman, Fellow of Pembroke 

College, Cambridge 
Revd. Mr. John Price, Je/us College, Oxford 
Mr. Robert Prieſt, Norwich 
Sir Thomas Beauchamp Proctor, Baronet, 

Langley, Norfolk 
Slingſby Provoſte, Eſq; Litchington 
Mr. Samuel Pye, Atturney, Norwich 


on 


* 


R. 


Right Reverend John Lord Biſhop of RO- 
CHESTER, and Dean of Weſtminſter 

The Right Honorable Niel Primroſe Earl of 
ROSEBERY. 2 Copies 

The Right Honorable Counteſs of ROSEBERY 

Revd. Francis Randolph, D.D. Principal of 
Alban Hall, Oxford 

Revd. Mr. Thomas Reeve, Maſter of the Free- 
School, Bungay 9 


Mr.] 


Hugh Southwell, 


| 


1 0 1 1 5 * K 28. 


Mr. Edward Rigby, Surgeon, in Norwich 

Revd. Mr, Robertſon, A.M. Vieat bf Horncaftle, 
Lincolnſhire . 

Mr. John Robinſoh, Junior, Sourb weld, Suffolk 

Mr. Fhomas Rogers, Gatto, neur Norwich 


George Roſe, Eſq; Weſtminſter 


Robert | Ruſhbroo e, * — Street, Strand 


s. 
Sir George - Saville, Baronet, M.. Leicefter 
telds 
Revd, Mr. John Saunders, Vicar of Holmeſtead 
ohn Scott, Norwich 
Robert Sharrock, Eſq; Gately, Norfolk 
Mr. Herman Sheeping, Wellford. d. 


Revd. William ceping, D. . Provoſt of Wor - 
ceſter College, Oxford 


Revd. Mr. Stephen Shipton, Rector of Miche! 


TIntwood 


Revd. John Smith, D. D. Maſter of Caius Col- 


lege, Cambridge 
George Smyth, E. ; Harleſton, Norfolk 
ſa; Flitchwood Hall 


Mr. Nathaniel Springall, Norwich 


Revd. Mr, Thomas Stillingfleet, A.M. 

George Stone, Eſq; Bedingham, near Bungay 

Revd. Mr. Samuel Story, Norwich 

Revd.. John Strachey, LL. D. Archdeacon of 
Suffolk, and Chaplain to His Majeſty 


: Revd. Mr. Jeremiah Strumpſhaw, Rector of 


Oatley 
Ts 


The Honorable and Reverend John TRACY, 
D. D. Warden of All Souls, Oxford 


Revd. Mr. Richard Tapps, Norwich 


Revd. Mr. Henry Therond, Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. d. for the Library 


Revd. Mr. James Thom, Rector of Southacre, 


Norfolk 
John Thurlow, Eſq; Alderman of Norwich, d. 
John Tilly, Eſq; near the Manſion Houſe 
John Topham, Eſq; Gray's Iun 
Thomas Trevor, Eſq; Spooley 
Aſhburton Truller, Eſq; Harliugton 


| Mr. William Tunney, Norwich 


Revd. Mr. Francis Turner, Great Xarmouth 
Richard Twiſs, Eſq; 


1 


Thomas Underhil}, Eſq; Suſſex 
Las Uxforth, Eq; Welden Hall 


Lai $iT :0 B® 


Mr. John Vancouver, Lynn, Norfolk Dan 

Robert Vanſittart, Eſq; LL. D. Regius Pro- 
feſſor LL. All Souls College, Oxford | 

George Verney, Eſq; Stouton Hal! 

Revd. Mr. Henry V e of Weldon 


W. 


The Honorable and Reverend Barton WAL- 
LOP, M.A. late Maſter of Magdalen College, 
Cambridge. d. 

Benjamin Wakeling, M.D. Port/mouth 

Revd, Mr. Joſeph Wakeman, A. B. Morley 

Revd. Mr. Thomas Warburton, Archdeacon of 
Norfolk . 

Mr. William Ward, Eaton, near Norwich 

The Honorable Thomas WNMAN, D.C. L. 
Al Souls College, Oxford 

Revd. Nathan Wetherell, D. D. Maſter of 
Univerſity College, Oxford 

Revd. Benjamin Wheeler, D.D. n Pro- 


; 


. 


7 


feſſor of Divinity, Oxford. d. . | 8 


7 1 


| Revd. Lowther Yates, D. D. Maſter ef Katha- 


- — — 


»o > 
ih, y 


s UB CRI B E R 8. 


Mr. Robert Whincop, Lynn, Norfolk 

Revd. Mr. Edward Whitmell, Wood Norton, 
Norfolk 

Bernard Whitmore Eſq; Felten. c. 

Robert Wighton, Eſ ; Billingres N fiene 


Mr. Willa W. Wilkin, Vorwicb 5 
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ORD are the elementary and conſtituent parts of every language, made 
uſe of by every nation on the face of the globe, both barbarous and 


* 


W e polite, to expreſs their various ideas to each other, and give names 
and appellations to the different objects around them. ate —— 


0 | 4. e. A 4 . | . [31 ot 550 . 
Nay, even in the Vegetable race, tho not indued with the powers of utterance 


and articulation, yet even in them are to be found the wonderful powers of 
communicating their different affections and influences to each other; for we often 
find in plants and flowers a ſympathy and antipathy, working by. internal in- 
fluence; as may be obſerved in that moſt amazing plant called the Sen/itive, t6 
whatever cauſe it may be owing ; which has been placed as it were by Providence 
in a middle ſcale of exiſtence, between plants and animals; ſuperior indeed to the 
former, but inferior to the latter: ſome Trees and Shrubs likewiſe ſeem to de- 
clare a mutual love and affection for each other; elſe, why does the vine, {t 
_— embrace” her elm; and why do the ivy and the eglantine fo eagerly 
enclaſp'their oak? others again, expreſs a horror and deteſtation in their growth, 
when planted in the neighbourhood of. obnoxious ſociety ; elſe, why does the 
olive-tree deteſt the yew; and why the pear, the pine ?—is-it not becauſe 
the * former enjoy the kind and friendly - ſupport, waile the latter avoid and 
ſhun the baltful influence ? Sa pe 6 ws ; | 
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ſhew that GOD, who at firſt diſplayed his goodnels in the creation, did not con- 
fine the operations of reaſon, and the powers of communicating it, to any one 
particular tribe of creatures; but has given them all a variety of utterance, and: 
expreſſion, according to their various exigences ;—to all, except the numerous In- 
itants of the greet Deep: and yet, even there, no doubt, they have ſome me- 
thod of communicating their ideas to each other, ſufficient to ſupply their on 
wants; to propagate their own ſpecies; and to provide for their own ſafety and 
defence: for we caunot but fuppoſe, that even the mute inhabitant in his: ſhell,. 
tho' having neither eyes to ſee, nor ears to hear, nor tongue to give him ut-- 
terance ; is nevertheleſs indued with powerful operations to communicate his 


wants, his fears, his apprehenſions, and his joys, to others of his own forma- 


tion :—ſo wonderful are the ways of Providence, ruling in thoſe dark and gloomy; 
manſions of filence and obſcurity! ß | 
From theſe dumb and deaf creatures, to whom 


Non datur ac eras audire, et reddere vocer, 


let us turn our thoughts to the Feathered tribe; among whom we ſhall find a moſt 
exquiſite and amazing modulation of voice, which certainly by far exceeds all! 
inftrumental found ; and by far ſurpaſſes all human harmony! and yet, even here 
we find no articulation of fpeech ; for amidſt all this variety of ſound, there is- 
a ſameneſs of expreſſion, given to every individual of the fame ſpecies. x 
But to Man is given, not only a variety of expreſſion, but likewiſe @ vaſt 
variety of thought: how wonderful is that variety no two authors Whatever, tho” 
writing on the ſame ſubject, and in the fame language, .can- poſſibly make uſe of 
the ſame identical manner of expreſſion, throughout a whole work ; there may 
be indeed a fimilarity of thought in ſome few inſtances, but there will ſcarce be 
a fimilarity of expreſſion even in thoſe few; no, there will be a variety in that 
ſameneſs; (if it does not ſound too much like contradiction tor fay ſo) according 
as thoſe different authors are poſſeſſed of a greater copiouſneſs of words, and a 
greater variety of phraſes : this variety will be ſtill farther increaſed, if we only 
ſuppoſe our two authors writing on the fame ſubject in different languages 


then indeed the variety is truly amazing | Wy 133 * . 

The different tongues and languages that are ſpoken in different parts of the 
habitable globe, and likewiſe the mutual connexion we find between the antient 
and modern, between the living and dead languages, are ſubjects that will always 
deſerve the admiration and attention of a contemplative mind. I 

Who ſhall be able to account for the origin of language; or who fhall fay- 
which was the original of all 7 ſuch an attempt would be a taſk. too difficult for 
mortal man to accompliſh, and far beyond the abilities of any human creature to- 
perform: as well might he pretend to write a hiſtory of his own origin, and 
attempt to give an account of thoſe ideas and ſenſations he felt operating in 


his own mind, during his ſtate of infancy, and before he was able to utter a word: 


in his own mother tongue: who then ſhall be hardy enough to affirm, that any: 


language, now at preſent made uſe of in any nation, is the very ſame, unaltered, 


and unvaried language, that has been ſpoken on that very ſpot, ever ſince the 
creation ?—who thall be vain enough to ſay, that his language has continued pure 
and uncorrupt, unmixt, and uncontaminated, from the earlieſt ages down to the 


preſent ? 
| On 


On the contrary, who will not be candid enough to acknowledge, that his 
native tongue has undergone a number of changes; and has proceeded daily in 
improvement, till it has arrived at its preſent degree of perfection ?—at leaſt, 
this muſt be acknowledged with regard to all modern European languages, and 
particularly our own, 


Let any one but read the hiſtory of our own nation, written only a century or 


two paſt, and he will preſently be ſtruck with the uncouth appearance, both in 
ſtile and orthography, made uſe of by his good old anceſtors. 
Mankind, as they have advanced in the knowledge of things, and as they have 
made a greater progreſs in the arts and ſciences, have been obliged to invent, or 
to adopt, new names, and give new terms to new ideas; and thus in time have 
acquired new knowledge, and a new language. Cf 
- This gradual advancement in ſcience, and this acquired improvement in lan- 
guage, has in a great meaſure ariſen from that mutual connexion and communi. 
cation, which .commerce has introduced into the world, by opening new channels 
of knowledge to mankind ; and thus, by importing and adopting the improved 
accompliſhments of other nations, they have enlarged their own former ſtock ; 
and have increaſed in knowledge, as they have increaſed in trade. 
By travelling into foreign parts, and there obſerving the cuſtoms, manners, 
and learning of other nations, they have been able to bring away a certain por- 
tion of their wiſdom, as well as a certain portion of the produce of their 
climate *: whereas, had they never travelled, nor removed from their native 
habitations, both they, and we ourſelves, might have continued as ignorant, and 
as barbarous, as the firſt inhabitants of our iſland, or of any other place, muſt 
naturally be ſuppoſed to have been; or at leaſt, if either they, or we, had ar- 
Tived at any degree of knowledge, or made any tolerable improvements in the arts 
and ſciences, without travel, it muſt have been, like that of the inhabitants of 
Otabeite, by the mere dint of application, thro' neceſſity, and the acquired ex- 
perience of unnumbered ages. | h RY 
Such muſt naturally be the ſtate of every nation and language that pretends 
to originality : it muſt be confeſſed indeed that original languages, or thoſe 
which are properly ſo called, ſeem to have one advantage over their deſcen- 
dents, or derivatives; viz. that they can ſay, they are the ſource from whence 
the moderns have ſprung: but this is only a ſmall and trivial advantage, to what 
a modern language, and the Engli/h in particular, is endowed with; notwith- 
ſtanding both that, and all other modern languages, labour under many incon- 
veniences, which the originals were intirely free From I mean the ſuperabundant 
uſe of particles, and the almoſt total want of declenſions in their nouns, and of 
conjugations in their verbs: theſe, and ſome others, are the inconveniences and 
Kenai 7 which all modern languages labour under, and in which the origi- 
nals have ſo juſt a title to clame the ſuperiority ; but then, theſe ought not to be 
magnified too high, nor modern languages, our own eſpecially, be decried too 


E mencafurd etiam non levis ſæpe linguarum mutatio oritur : mercatores ſiquidem non minus verba, 
et loquendi modos, quam alias merces ab una regione in aliam exportare et importare ſolent : 
: -Sherings Prof.—Let me only obſerve, that notwithſtanding the ſimilarity of thought in both paſſages, 


this Preface: was written, long before I was favoured with all the authorities, Which will hereafter be 


- quoted from this author, 
5 : e ; | * low, 
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Tow, and held in that mighty contempt which ſome foreigners, nay, which even 
ſome among ourſelves, have ſhewn' for it. * ou 3 ert "21 1 on 37e 
The Englih langitkge! fay Toine foreigners (as remarkable for their vivacity, as 
Ig „ ie HOT ok ver 112 ES... * l 1 "IS © F. « £4 TRE , . 
their impertinencey and who” are” more fits to lead the Way in "the mode of a 
ruffle, or trip of a minuet, than to reaſon on the ſtrength, the genius, and the 
com paſition of e Engh/h language; which, ſay they) is only a botch-patch,' com- 
poled of all others“. r rr bes Nn 91 
Theſe are nothing more than the trifling and inſignificant objections of pert- 
neſs and vanity, and ought to be paſſed over with that ſcorn and "contempt they 
ſo juſtly deſerve : others however muſt not be intirely paſſed over in ſilence, ſince 
they are not the falſe opinions of foreigners, but the prejudices of even ſome 
of our. own countrymen, and have ſtood againſt our language ever fince the time of 
good old Verſtegan, who wrote about two "centuries ago, i. e. early in the reign 
of James I. ; and being an author of ſome credit in antiquity and etymology, I 
ſhall deſire leave to quote his own words, in his Seauventh Chapter of the ancient 
Engliſh Toeng; (which he would have to be purely Saxon) where he ſays, 
P- 204, © Since the tyme of Chaucer, more Latin and French hath bin mingled 
with our toung, then left out of it; but of late wee haue falne to ſuch borow- 
ing of woordes from Latin, French, and other toungs, that it had bin beyond 
all ſtay and limit; which albeit ſome of vs do lykg wel, and think our toung 
thereby much bettred, yet do ſtrangers therefore Carry the farre leſſe opinion 
thereof; ſome ſaying, that it is of itſelf no language at all, but the ſcum (—it 
may now. ſurely with greater propriety: be called the eream—) of many lan- 
guages Þ : others, that it is moſt barten; and that wee are dayly faine to bor 
Tow woords for it, as though it yet lacked making, out of other languages to 
patche it vp withal; and that yf wee were put to repay our borrewed ſpeeche 
Back again to te languages that may lay claime vnto it, wee ſhould be left litle 
better than dumb, or ſcarſly able to ſpeak any thing that ſhould be ſencible.“ 
So much, then for the objections of foreigners ; let us now hear his own : | 
For myne own parte, (quoth he) T hold them deceautd that think our ppeech 
bettered by the aboundance of our dayly borrowed 40vords ; for they beeing of an viher 
nature, and not originally belonging to our language, de not, neither can they; in our 
toung beare their natural and true derynations :. and therefore as wel may we fetch 
woor ds fr the Ethiopians, or Eaft or Wet Indians,” and thru/t them into our lan- 
guage, and baptize them all by the name of” Engliſb, as theſe which we dayly ale 
from the Latin, or other languages thereon depending: and heer- hence it cometh, as 
* (C audius Duretus tantam linguæ Anglicane vilitatem ineſſe contendit, ut ab omnibus allis gentibus 
conte mni, ſpernique ſoleat; (fays- Sheringham in his Preface) ſcripſit ille librum lingua Galſica, cui 
titulum fecit, Trefor de I hiſtoire des langues de cet univers; quo in, linguam naſtram acerbè et contumeliosè 
invehitur: Cette LAN UE ANGLOISE, inquit, % i peu eftimee # eſtrangers, qui vont en Angleterre, 
gu” il y en a peu qui veulent ſe pener de Vapprendre, et de la parler, fi ſe ne ſont les feruiteurs, ou 'fafteurs 
pour uſage dts 445 utiles et neceſſaires a la vie leſquelles. dependint du menu pduple, gui ne ſtait parler autre 
langue: — Nobis difficile non eſt paria convicia, pariaque mendacia in alias gentes excogitare ;—the 
| handſome and polite compliment, paid likewiſe to our nation by Janus Czeilius Frey, medicus Pa- 
riſienſis, (as mentioned by the ſame author, p. 16) ought not to; be forgotten; Nulli ſunt: in» Anglia 
lupi; et tamen ipſi maxime ce moribus. Ne ORE eee, och Sos 
+ Una cum Grammatica diſceptationem quoque emittefe ſtatui de antiquitate, progreſſu, et praſtantia 
ling uæ Auglicanæ, (favs Sheringham, in his Prefaee) ut eorum eenvicia diluam, qui nobis linguam 
xe/{ram:improperant,, eamque linguarum omnium ſphumam vocant, quia ex aliis linguis decerpta quædam. 
vocbula nobis in uſu ſunt ; et quia lingua acta multùm ab antigud dialecte deſſexerit. | | 
1 * 


by often experience it is found, that ſome Engliſhmen diſcourſing together, others 
beeing preſent, and of our own nation, and that naturally ſpeak the Engliſh toung, 
— 1 1 e to vnder tand what the others ſay, notwithſtanding they call it Engliſh that 
7 eat. 45 | 
He then proceeds to give two examples of the fantaſticalneſs of writing and 
ſpeaking in technical terms, or terms of affected quaintneſs and innovation; but 
as the ſame abſurdity has been more elegantly expoſed by Addiſon, I ſhall de- 
cline tranſcribing them; and only obſerve, that notwithſtanding this good old 
Anglo-Saxon has thus nobly ſtood up in defence of what he judged to be his 


mother tongue, (the Saxon) yet all thoſe words in the foregoing quotation, which 


have been here purpoſely printed in Italics, are neither Engliſh, nor Saxon, but 
undoubtedly derived from the Greek. 

It would therefore almoſt make one ſmile, to hear him abuſe the Engliſh lan- 
guage, for having lent him words to abuſe it with ; and which are now. become 
ſo numerous, and conſequently ſo powerful, that it is not the writing of a 
Verſtegan will ever perſuade the preſent race of Engliſhmen to revert back again 
to the antient Anglo-Saxon tongue, any more than an antient Anglo-Saxon lady 
could prevail on any of her modern Engliſh fair country-women at this day to 
adopt the manner of her garb ; or, if any one, merely thro' frolic, ſhould be 
hardy enough to attempt it, I believe ſhe would not venture in that habit to 
walk openly in our publiè Rreets: ſuch a dreſs might perhaps be admitted at a 
maſquerade. | 

Our language therefore, even in the time of Verſtegan, and undoubtedly long 
before him, had aſſuredly been bertered by the aboundance of our dayly borrowed 
woordes, and had received great ſtrength and vigor from ſuch firm ingraftings; 
as they may be called, of Greet and Latin, into the main ſtock, and ſtrong 
branches of our antient Celt-Engliſh tongue: whenever, therefore, we may in 
future hear any one complain of the weakneſs and poverty of the Engliſh lan» 
guage, it may well raiſe a fcruple, whether that complaint ought not rather to be 
attributed to a deficiency in the complainant, than to any deficiency in the 
language itſelf *. 


The Engliſh language, in the hands of good authors, like keeneſt weapons in 


the hands of ſkilful artiſts, is much more powerful than what thoſe complainants 
are aware of ; witneſs the immortal. writings of our beſt authors :—your beſt 
authors; which are they ?—we have many noble and ſublime writers; in whoſe 
works, altho' there may be ſome little imperfections, and inaccuracies of ex- 
preſſion, yet certainly there are no defects of ſuch mighty prevalence, as either 


to depreciate thoſe writings in point of ſtile, whatever there may be in point of 


thought; or give ſuch doughty pedants any juſt occaſion to. calumniate our 
own tongue. 

It is true indeed de Engliſb language is not an original one but what 
then ?—an original language ought not ſurely to be admired, merely on account 
af its originality ;, for the firſt inventors of names, and letters, muſt unavoidably 


* Qudd autem ſemiliterati quidam nobis ab aliis linguis deſumpta vocabula, variaſque Jingut 
noſtræ mutationes exprobrent, ſuam inſcitiam produnt; poſſumuſque nos viciſſim aliarum gentium ler- 
mones pari ratione Hybridas, Proteoſque vocare; cum. vix ulla fit totius Europæ lingua iuſtgnis; Hu 
non magis quam noſtra cum. aliis Iinguis permixta,, et non æquc etiam mutata ſit: Shoring, Pref. 
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have labored under many difficulties; as may be obſerved from the pancity of 
their primitive roots &: and therefore to admire them only on account of their 
antiquity, (if there were no other excellence in them) would be as prepoſterous 
and abſurd, as to prefer the appearance of a naked Pict, or Indian .chief, with only 
his leathern, or his feathered cincture round him, or one of our antient Britiſh 
chieftains, (before the arrival of the Romans) with his ſkin punctured in a variety 
of groteſque figures, and then ſtained with woad to make him appear the more 
horrible in war, to a modern prince, or potentate, dreſſed in all the enſigns of 
royalty: the native nakedneſs of the former might inſpire an idea of terror; 
but the comely dignity, and majeſtic appearance of the latter, will always ſtrike 
its beholders with veneration and reſpect. | 

Others then may admire the flimſineſs of the Frengh, the neatneſs of the ITtalian, 
the gravity of the Spaniſh, nay, even the native hoarſeneſs and roughneſs of the 
Saxon, High Dutch, Belgic, or Teutonic tongues ; but the purity and dignity, and 
all the graceful majeſty, which appears at preſent in our modern Engliſb language, 
will certainly recommend it to our moſt diligent reſearches ; and it will be found 
on a cloſe examination, that our language is conſtructed chiefly on the baſis of he 
Greek tongue; but not on that alone, for it has been enriched and adorned by the 
adoption of the Latin, and many other foreign words likewiſe; and thus in a 
manner have we been taught at length to ſpeak a language net our own. 

This noble compoſition therefore ought ſo far from being looked on as a diſ- 
grace to our mother tongue, that thoſe adoptions ſhould rather be eſteemed as 
the Decus et tutamen, the Ornament and defence, of the 2 language ; and are 
like ſo many graceful decorations to a noble building, they add both ſtrength 
and beauty to the edifice. | 

In nations, cultivated and improved by letters, the works of thoſe eminent 
men, the Greek writers, will always be read, and regarded with pleaſure; for 
even now, at this diſtant period, when the authors themſelves have long age 
ceaſed to inſtruct mankind, their writings conſtitute the baſis, and are become 
the foundation of all that knowledge and learning, which can cultivate and adorn 
the human mind ; for, what is all the knowledge and learning, which at preſent 
ſubſiſts among us? what is it all, but a knowledge of the works, and the labors, 
which thoſe truly great men have tranſmitted to poſterity ; and which have been 
ſo happily, and fo ſucceſsfully adopted by our beſt Engliſb writers: for the Greeks 
and Romans: have been thoſe happy men, I mean in the more virtuous. and re- 
fined periods of their commonwealths, who ſpent their lives and their talents in 
the ſtudy of nature, and the various operations of the human heart'; they de- 
voted their hours to the ſweet enjoyments of ſtudy, and employed their whole 
leiſure, not in folly and diflipation, but in the perſuit and contemplation of what 


Thus, for inſtance, our Saxon anceſtors had not names in their own tongue for ſeveral things 
that is, they had the things, but they had no appellations for them, and therefore were forced to ex- 
preſs their meaning by a circumlocution, which, tho' ſome may admire on account of the ſignificancy 
of the compoſition, yet certainly ſuch modes of expreſſion betray at the ſame time great poverty of 
language : as for example, our Saxon anceſtors had GRAPES ; but, having no name for them, they 
were obliged to call them Wine-berries : they likewiſe had GLOVES ; but, having no name for them, 
were obliged to call them Hand-/hves ; as the High Dutch do to this day: and, to mention only one 
more, they had the article of BUTTER among their delicacies ; but having no name for it, they 
litely called it Kuoſmeer, i, e. Cow-ſmeer, or that unguent, which the cow afforded, and which the: 
Fmeered on their bread, | | * 0 
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was good, what was juſt, what was honeſt; and theſe delightful ſubjects they 
delivered in language ſo exalted, and in ſentiments ſo truly ſublime, that the 
ſtudy of their works is become, as it ought to be, the darling delight of our 
younger years, and the more ſerious employment of our maturer hours; and the 
man,, who engages himſelf in the riper periods of his life in the contemplation 
of their works, will always enrich his mind, and improve his ideas, in propor- 
tiom to the progreſs he makes in their writings ; they being the ſtandard of true 
eloquence, and the criterion of refined taſte : the ſchools which the Romans un- 
doubtedly planted among us, and the ſeminaries which they founded, tho' now 
utterly unknown, were, as I may call them, the cradles and nurſeries of our 
own tongue. | 
Whoever then does but conſider our language, as being thus compiled from all 
the elegances of the Greek and Latin ts, orators, and hiſtorians, cannot 
but. admire and eſteem it the more, for 2 thus beautified and embelliſhed. 
with every ornament of antiquity, and modern polite literature; and as England 
is the Land of liberty, ſo is her language the Voice of freedom ; and ſhe need not 
doubt. but it will make a conſpicuous figure in the province of letters, and ſhine- 
with all. the ſplendor and perſpicuity of writing, and be read, and. ſtudied, ſo 
long as there are men of learning, and men of reading in the world “. | 
The many noble and bold compounds ; the ſtrong and impetuous flow of 
epithets ; the ſublime nſe of metaphors; and the conſtant flight of poetical 
res, which our language ſo readily admits of, and ſeems to be ſo peculiarly 
adapted for; and above all, the infinite number of words, that have been ſo glo- 
riouſly borrowed from the politeſt nations of the world, both antient and modern, 
in all the arts and ſciences ;. have given it ſuch a fluency and rapidity of ex- 
preſſion, as may be very juſtly compared to a noble and majeftic river, enlarged. 
and augmented by all the numerous ſtreams that flow into it, and render it capa- 
ble of conveying and diffuſing fertility and plenty, over thoſe extenſive regions 
thro' which it may direct its courſe. Ta, + rote CAL HOY 
So far then from complaining of our Engliſh language, for being thus com- 
pounded of ſo many others, we acknowledge it the poo happineſs of our 
mother tongue, that it has been thus adorned and enriched with ſuch-an infinity 
of words, adopted and tranſplanted into her native ſoil ; where they have floriſhed 
fo long, and proſpered ſo much, where they have taken ſuch ſtrong hold, and 
caught ſuch deep root, that they are in a manner become her adopted ſons, 
and ought not any longer to be looked on as foreigners, and as aliens. | 
Nay, it would not be any oſtentation to affirm, that our modern Enghſh lan- 
guage by far excells the modern Greek, as it is at preſent ſpoken, and written, if 
indeed written at all, in its own native country ; which is now inhabited by a 
race of men, who, tho' deſcended from their great. progenitors, and tho! living in 
the very ſame climate, yet are now reduced to ſuch a wretched ſtate of ignorance 
and ſlavery, being in ſubjection to thoſe more than ſavage barbarians to all litera- 
ture, the Turks, that they are not able now to ſpeak their. own mother tongue: 
elaſſically, having intirely loſt all: conceptions of: grammar. 


Ego interea loci, (ſays Maildunenſis, in Shering. 398.) ſtrenuè caufam meæ patriæ defendam, et 
famam ejuſdem modis quibus poſſim omnibus promovebo, augebo, ornabo. : 


Such 
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Such is the mighty change which that noble language, the Greek, has under- 
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gone in its own climate; : 1 wal 
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1 + Tantum ævi longinqua valet mutare vetuſtas ! ths win 
and ſo true is the obſervation, that it has fared with languages, as it has fared 
with all the other arts and fciences ; they have had their infancy and minority; as 
well as their maturity and manhood ; and then, after having endured for a cer- 
tain period in their moſt floriſhing and proſperous ſtate, they have declined: and 
fallen away, till at laſt they are become in a manner exſtinct, and may now with 
true propriety be called the dead languages; for even thoſe two moſt noble 
tongues, that ever yet graced the dignity of human elocution, the Greek and 
Latin, have been in all theſe different ſtates ; as may be eaſily ſeen in the writings 
of their. antient laws and records; in thoſe of a maturer date; and in their pre- 
ſent ſtate of barbariſm: and yet, what is ſtill more extraordinary, both thoſe 
languages are continued down to us, even to this preſent time, with the utmoſt 
purity and perfection, I mean in the writings of their poets, orators, and hiſto- 
rians, notwithſtanding they have ſo long outlived their primitive pronunciation: 
for the works of thoſe eminent Greeks and Romans are totally different from thoſe 


two languages, as now ſpoken by the preſent inhabitants of thoſe countries. 


Such ſurpriſing revolutions have thoſe two tall pillars, thoſe firm and graceful 
ſupporters of the Engliſh language, undergone ; not indeed as to their internal and 
original ſtructure, but as to their preſent pronunciation in the modern diale& 
of their own climates : for, whoever were now to viſit the ſhattered. remains of 
thoſe cities, where once they floriſhed in ſo much perfection; whoever were 
now to go to Sparta, where Lycurgus wrote; or to Athens, where Demoſthenes 
pronounced his thundering orations ; whoever were now to viſit imperial Rome, 
where Tully, and where Virgil, and where Horace lived ;—would be aſtoniſhed at 
the mighty change, which has happened in thoſe places, and to thoſe languages, 
within that ſhort ſpace of. time. 

But, without going fo far from home, let any one but. conſider what a mighty 
alteration has been wrought, and what a wonderful change has been produced, 
in the original language even of this our own iſland: with this only dif- 


ference, that in the-former inſtances, the change has happened for the worle ; but 


in the latter it has happened for the better; and ſhews the improvement which 
has been made in the original language of Britain :—the original language did I 
fay ? which was that ?—we have had ſo many invaders, and been oppreſſed by ſo 
many intruders, that it would be difficult to ſay, Which was the firſt and origi- 
nal language ſpoken on this iſland. - | 

Let the firſt however have been whatever it might, it is certain there is but 


very little, if any, of it remaining at this day; and what at preſent pretends to 


that originality, is found to be ſo harſh, ſo diſſonent, ſo rough, and ſo dif- 
eordant, as ſcarce to be. underſtood; and that the very little of it which is 
intelligible, is ſo far altered and transformed, that was an antient Briton to riſe 
up among us at this period, he would not be able to underftand his own mother 
tongue; and with reſpect to our modern Engliſh, he would be at a ſtill greater 
loſs, and unable to aſk for any of the common ard ordinary conveniences of 


life; nay, he would be as utter a ſtr:nger to our preſent language, as we ourſelves 
I thould 
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ſhould be to any of the Indian dialects, were we on a ſudden conveyed to one of 
the remoteſt habitations on either continent of America. 1 | 
Not only the language is changed, but the dreſs, the food, the agriculture, 
the arts, the arms, the architecture, of this little ſpot of earth, have undergone 
as great an alteration ; nay, the very face and appearance of the iſland itſelf has 
been changed as much ; and our great progenitor above mentioned would be as 
much perplexed to find now the ſpot. of his own habitation, as the five Indian 
chiefs, who lately made us a viſit from the Cherokees, would have been to have 
found the way to their own lodgings without the help of their guide. 

Since then our /anguage has moſt certainly undergone this mighty alteration for 
the better, and this great improvement has been intirely owing to the numberleſs 
words that have been adopted into it from the Greek and Roman languages, 
(other adoptions are but trivial in compariſon with them) as Engliſhmen, and as 
ſcholars, let us cultivate the ſtudy of thoſe two languages, and we ſhall preſently 
find, that by having acquired a greater degree of knowledge in them, we ſhall 
have acquired at the ſame time a greater degree of knowledge in our own ; by 
obſerving the wonderful connexion, and the cloſe conformity there is between 
all three. | | x 

Having ſaid thus much on the general texture of the Engliſh tongue, it may 
now be proper to give an hiſtorical account of thoſe ſeveral languages, which 
chiefly conſtitute the baſis of the Engliſh in particular ; an inveſtigation that 
may prove the more entertaining, as it will in ſome meaſure enable us to account 
for that great variety of expreſſion, which is to be found in modern Engli/h writing, 
both poetry, and hiſtory, beyond that of any other modern tongue ; becauſe it 1s 
compounded of more. 


The baſis then of the Engliſh language having been founded chiefly on the ſix | 


following ; viz. 
I. The Hebrew, or Phoenician ; 
II. The Greet ; 
III. The Latin, or Tralian; 
IV. The Celtic, or French; 
V. The Saxon, Teutonic, or German; and, 
VI. The Icelandic, and other Northern dialects; 


permit me to ſay ſomething on the antiquity of theſe ſeveral languages, and ſhew 
the connexion, which the different nations and people who ſpoke them, have 
had with this our iſland : And, | 


J. Of the HEBREwW, or PHOENICIAN Tongue. 


The very few words in our language, that are immediately deſcended to us 
from the Hebrew or Phcenician tongues, would ſcarce have juſtified me in rank- 
ing thoſe languages among the fix that principally conſtitute the baſis of our 
own; but, fince the Phœnicians trafficked very early in this iſland, no doubt 
there have been a great number of their words adopted into our language, thro' 
the channel of other nations; but not being myielf converſant enough in thoſe 
or the oriental tongues, to diſcover all of them, let me hope, that whenever the 
reader may happen to meet with any, he will be ſatisfied with my having traced 
the etymology of them up to the Greek language, without taking any notice of 
r: b the 
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the Hebrew or Phernician, any more than I do of the Exyptian, Coptic, Arabic, 
Syriac, or Chaldean languages from every one of which, no doubt, the Greeks 
took many words, and tranſplanted them into their own tongue *: whatever 
connexions therefore we may have had with the Hebrew, Phænician, or with ani 
other of the Eaſtern nations, they have been derived to us thro' the channel of 
thoſe traders, and the Greet and Roman writers. {ST AG 
Let me then only add a few reflexions on the antiquity of the Hebrew tongue. 
Whenever we ſpeak of the Hebrew, we mean the language, unconnected with 
writing; for undoubtedly the language itſelf, like that of all others, muſt have 
been many centuries prior to the invention and uſe of thoſe letters, or marks, 
that characteriſe the writings of their authors; becauſe we muſt naturally ſup-- 
poſe, that the firſt ages of mankind could ſpeak, before they could write +. 
Now it is generally ſuppoſed, that the Hebrew is the moſt antient language; 
but how it can clame a priority over the Chaldean, Syrian, and Egyptian, would 
haps be no very eaſy taſk to ſhew t. The earlieſt mention made in ſcripture 
of the Hebrews is in Gen. x. 21, where Shem is called the father of the children 
of Eber; i. e. the Hebrews were deſcended in the third generation from Sher, 
who was the great-grandfather of Eber, who muſt conſequently have been 
deſcended from N»ah in the fourth generation; viz. 1. Shem, being the ſon of that 


patriarch; 2. Arphaxad, the fon of Sbem; 3. Selah,” the ſon of Arphaxad ; 


* Meric Caſaubon de Quatuor linguis, p. 19, quotes his father Iſaac in theſe words; © Nos autem 
obſervamus, in antiquiflimis quibuſque Græcorum ſcriptoribus, multa vocabula Hebraica, quz poſtea 
vel deficrunt eſſe in uſu, vel admodum ſunt mutata: obfervamus etiam Afiaticos Græcos magis k Feuilas, 
quam Europæos:“ — and Sheringham, in his Preface, ſays, © initio quidem ipſa Græca lingua rudis, 
inopſque fuit, ſed decurſu temporis, ab Hebræis, aliiſque gentibus mutuatis vocabulis exculta eſt.” 

+ Phus, for example, we know that the kingdom of Egypt was founded by Mixraim, fo early as the 
year 2288 before Chriſt ; but we do not find that the Egyptians had any letters among them, till they 
were ſaid to have been invented by Memnon in 1822, i. e. 466 years after the founding of their mo- 
narchy : but can we ſuppoſe, that they were all that time without a language? certainly not :—thus 
likewiſe we find that Greece was colonized from Egypt, under Agialeus, in the year 2079; but let- 
ters were not brought into Greece by Cadmus from Phcenicia, till the year 1450, i. e. 629 years after 
their eſtabliſhment : and laſtly, with reſpect to the Hebrews, we find that 'Eber was born 2281 years 
before Chriſt ; but we do not find that they had any letters till the time of Mees, who was born in 
1571, and was 80 years old at the Exodus; after which, he received the two Tables of the law on 
Mount Sinai; i. e. from the birth of Eber, 790 years. — But Sammes, p. 428, ſays, „I am ſure, 
Scaliger, Votſius, Grotius, and the common conſent of the critics, make the preſent Hebrew character 
of no higher date than the days of Eſdra: — now Eſdra is known to have lived in the time of 
Artaxerxes ; i. e. only 457, or, according to Rollin, 467 years before Chriſt; which is no leſs than 
1100 years after the birth of Moſes ;—then in what character and language did Moſes write his 
Pentateuch ? particularly after he himſelf had been brought up in all. the learning of the Egyptians 
among whom the [ſraclites had ſojourned for 430 years before he conducted them out of the land of 
Egypt * : nay, what is ſtill more remarkable, Sammes tells us, in p. 149, that & Saron, the third king 
of the Britains and Celts in this iſland, reduced the laws and conſtitutions of his father and grand- 
father into one volume; and is ſaid to have erected public places for ſtudents :**— this Saren he tells us 
died 1936 years before Chriſt, which is 114 years before letters are ſaid to have been invented by 
Hemnan; 465 before Moſes; and 1409 before the times of &A/dras; if there be any truth in Sammes? 
author, who is quoted likewiſe by Selden. | 5 | Ms 

1 Czterum, ſays Caſaubon, p. 413, de primzva illa lingua, ut pauca quædam etiam hie dicam : 
minime eorum proba mihi videtur ſententia, qui Hebratcam hanc fuiſſe ſtatuunt; a qua illi, non modo 
omnes alias per totum terrarum orbem linguas, fed noſtram quoque Germanicam, i. e. Celticam, 
deridatam arbitrantur. | | 


„To ſolve this point, Caſaubon, p. 163, ſays, © Hebri certe in /Egypto per trecentos plus minus anne, primo hoſpites, deinde ſervi, 


_ propriam linguam, puram, illibatamque (uno foctaſſe, aut altero verbo, quo linguam ſuam Jocupleterynt, excepto) confervarunt :“ and 


then, which 1s very remarkable, he e adds, „ iidem in Babylonia nen toris centu m annis captivi, adeo patriam linguam dedic = 
ut 16terpretibus, quod ex [acti diſcimus hiſtoria, opus haberent, cum Hebræa legerent.“ 8 RN 
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and, 4. Eber, the ſon of Selah: but Mizraim, the founder of the Egyptian 
monarchy, was deſcended likewiſe from the ſame patriarch in only the ſecond ge- 
neration ; viz. i. Ham, being another ſon of Noah z and, 2. Mizraim, the fon 
of Ham :—nay, even Nimrod, the founder of the Babylonian kingdom in 
Chaldea, gut age to Eber; for he was deſcended likewife from the tame pa- 
triarch, in only the third generation ; viz. 1. Ham, being the ſon of Noah; 
2. Cuſh, the ſon of Ham; and, 3, Nimrud, the ſon of Cuth : ſa that their gene- 
rations and eſtabliſhments may be more viſibly deduced from the four following 
Tables, taken from the chronological index to the Holy Bible. 


130. 1056. 50. 70. 65. yr are” PX 1 1835. 600, 
Adam, . Seth. 2. Enos, 3. Cainan. 4. Mahalaleel. 5. Jared, 6. Enoch. 7. Methuſelah. 8. Lamech. 9. Noah, 


600. 
Before Chriſt 2348. — Noah — in whoſe time the Flood happened. 


His firſt ſon was — 1. Fapheth — from whom were deſcended 
r eee eee | i 
t. Gomer; — 2. Magog; — 3. Javan; — 4. Tubal; — 5. Meſech; — 6. 


r — ht, 


1 
Tiras. 


— — — mnmnend en gs THE SPANIARDS Who is likewiſe A 
I. Aſhkenaz, ſettled in 5 Eliſha, called irax, 
2. Riphath, Great 3 So Tarſhiſh, Samothes or 
and Tartary 3. Kittim, : and THRAX, 
3. TOGARMAH, Getæ, and ä Dis; : whoſcettled 
who ſettled in Maſſagete, 4. DODANIM: and is ſaid to in 
Higher Aſia, Scythe, by theſe were the have planted: THRACE. 
to the Eaſt of the et iſles of the Gen- Britain, 
Caſpian ; SUEDT, tiles divided in 2094 
in 5 Goths, their lands; every Before CHRIST. 
Hyrcania, Saxons, one after his 
Bactriana, Scandinavia. tongue, after their 
SoGDIANA. families, in their : 
generations : yl 
Gen. x. 5, 
from theſe like- 
wiſe came the 
7 aones, or Jones, 
who ſettled in 
Leſſer Aſia, 
Attica, Phocis, 
Peloponneſus, 
Greece, Italy, 
and the © 
ARCHIPELAGO, 
„ 4 * 
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: I | E nner 46 | 
Before Chriſt 2348 — | Noah — in,whoſe time the Flood happened. 


His ſecond ſon was — 2. Shbem; — who two years after the Flood begat 
7 5 | - . Bef, Chriſt, i! _— : - es 4 +133 p 4 | 4 
N in the year 2345 — Arpharad; — who at 35 begat 


F* 


4 2 t. 4 OO _S l wy 
n 2311 —  8lah; who at 30 begat 


in — 2281 — EBER; — who at 34 begat 


4 — —ę— 
in — 2247 — Pag; — who at 30 begat 
; —_ OO TmRm_ RES 44 _A 
in — 2217 — Ren; — who at 32 begat 
E — — 
in — 2185 — Serug; — who at 30 begat 
— . 
| in — 2155 — Naber; — who at 29 begat 
in — 2126 — Terah; — who at 130 begat 
in — 7 — ABRAHAM; who at 76 goes into Egypt, about 1920 years 
before Chriſt; or 368 after Mixraim had founded that monarchy “. 
| T A B L . 
5 600. t 
Before Chriſt 2348 — Noah — in whoſe time the Flood happened. 
His third fon was — 3. Ham; — from whom were deſcended 
i 2 my 
| 1. Cuſh. — 2. Micraim. — 3. Phut. — and 4. Canaan. 
| Shebah, Havilab, Ludim, Sidon, Heth, 
| i Raamah, and *abtecah ; Anamim, Jebuſite, Emorite, 
and Cuſb likewiſe Lehabim, Girgaſite, Arkite, 
; — Naphthuhim, Sinite, Arvadite, 
| begat Pathruſim, Zemorite, and 
| Nimrod, who Caphthorim, | Hamathite ; © 
l built the cities of and from Sidon to Gerar, 
| Babylon, Erech, Accad, Caſlubim, 1 and Gaza, to Sodom 
1 — and Calneh in Shbinar; out of whom and Gomorrah, and. 
| | from whence came came Admah and Zeboim ; 
i Aſpur, who built Philiflim : even unto Laſhah : 
| 1 Nineveh, Rehoboth, Gen. X. 13. Gen. x. 15. 
9 Calah, and Refen : | 
1 | Gen. X. 10. | 
| 


| » Reiſkivs, the commentator on Cluver, 404, ſays, © Japhetum, Noachi filium, qui primus gentium Græcarum conditor, apud 

Phcenices, aut Egyptios, ipſis Græcis innotuit, variato paulium nomine lands, aut mutato: —but Fapheth is allowed by all 

hiſtorians to have peopled Europe, not Africa, in which Egypt is ſituate : it ſeems therefore more probable, that Mizraim, the 

younger fon of a was the founder of Egypt, and not Japheth ; for Ham, and his poſterity, ar rad wp of which 

Expt, or the land of Ham, is a principal part; and Japheth, and his poſterity, peopled Europe; notw ing the ſimilarĩty 
names. 
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The countries now, which theſe different deſcendents, nations, and people, are 
faid to have inhabited, and firſt of all colonized, may be ſeen in the following 
Table: 15 | | 
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b 600. . 
Before Chriſt 2348 — Noah; whoſe three ſons were 
et Ac! 
1. unde. — A e — 3. 1 
—— — — — mmmndd 
poſſeſſed poſſeſſed poſſeſſed 
the North and V; the Ea; the South; 
or or or 
EUROPE. ASIA. Bef. Chr, AFRICA. 
1. Gomer; 2. Magog ; 3. Jaan; Arphaxad — 2346. 1. Cuſb. — 2. Mizraim, 
by theſe were the iſles of tber — Canaan, 
Gentiles * in their Selab — 2311. 9 * 
lands: Gen. x. 5. —̃̃ —¾ who exalts L 
C — 5 EBER born 2281. bimſelf RS. 
Aſhkenaz, Riphath, Togarmah. — in 2281 ; — ad 
Gen. x. 3. from hom and Greece, 
"SR — TY —z weredeſcended builds 2079 3 
Teutates, Thaut, Thot, the Hebrews ; Babylon 
Duth, Dutch, Tuythh, who inhabited in Italy, 
or . Paleſtine, 2247. 1470; 
Teutonic. or | 
3 35 ad  Jupta. Britain, 
Gomer, Germany, 1117; 
Cambro- Britanni, 
2094 before Chriſt, | Gaul, 
under Samothes :— 1064; 
A > + BeforeCnRisT. 
1117 before Chriſt, == 
under Brutus. | Franks, 


420 
After CHRIST. 


Thus have we ſeen that Eger, from whom the Hebrews are deſcended, is almoſt 
equal in time, tho' ſomething inferior in deſcent, to Nimrod, the founder of the 
Chaldean race ; and much inferior to Mizraim, the founder of the Egyptian 
monarchy : which makes it the more remarkable, that ſome editions of the 
Bible ſhould tell us in the chronological dates, placed in their margins, that 
Nimrod began. to exalt himſelf, circiter, about 2218 ; which is only one year be- 
fore the birth of Reu, in 2217 ; but this is moſt probably a tranſpoſition of the 


preſs; viz. 2218 inſtead of 2281, the very year in which Eber, the grandfather 


of Reu, was born; for it is ſcarce poſſible to ſuppoſe, that a perſon of ſo haughty 
and aſpiring a diſpofition as Nimred (the third in deſcent) is always repreſented, 
ſhould not have given ſome earlier proofs of his ambition, than to have deferred 
the time of his beginning to exalt himſelf, till Eber (the fourth in deſcent) 
ſhould have been 63 years of age. GETS. 
But the misfortune is, there is but little dependence to be had in the chronology 
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of events ſa very remote“: and to convinee us (till farther of the truth, of this 
aſſertion, we find that Eber was born in the year 2281 before. Chriſt; but theſe 
authors tell us, that the kingdom of Egypt was founded by Mizraim in 3188, 
which is no leſs than 93 years after the birth of Eber that date therefore for the 
foundation of Egypt is very probably wrong; though it is the ſame with the 
date given by Monſ. Rollin : for we cannot ſuppoſe, that Mizraim, the ſecond 
in deſcent, ſhould not have been able to have eſtabliſhed a kingdom in thoſe 
early ages of the world, when he had nobody to oppoſe him, till Eber, the 
fourth in deſcent (or as the index affects, the fifth in deſcent) ſhould have been 
93 years of age: nay, what is ſtill more remarkable is, that the Oxford quarto 
Bible of 1712, and the Cambridge quarto Bible of 1762, in the chronological in- 
of Ham; whereas it onght to have been 
printed either Mizraim, the ſon of Ham; or Mizraim, the grandſon of Noah. _ 
The time then for his ſettling a colony in Egypt, could not poſſibly have been 
ſo late as the year 2188; for that would be only three years before the birth of 
Serug in 2185, who was the great-great-great 8 of Arpbaxad, the grand- 
ſon of Noah; which Arpbaxad is in the ſame degree of deſcent from that 
patriarch with Mizraim himſelf; Arpbaud being the ſon of Shem, and Migraim 


the ſon of Ham; that date therefore ought perhaps to have been printed 2288, 


not 2188; and then the Egyptian monarchy would have been founded by Migraim 
about 7 years before Nimrod began to exalt himſelf, or 41 before he built 
Babylon; and not 59 years after it, according to their account; particularly when 
we conſider that Mixraim, the founder of Egypt, was uncle to Nimrod, the 
founder of Babylon; and therefore the nephew can ſcarce. be ſuppoſed to have 
eſtabliſhed a kingdom 30 years before his wncle, though he might about 41 years 
after him. 

From the Hebrew, let us now turn our thoughts on the antiquity of the Greet 
language. : 


H. H he GREEK 


We find by the chronological Tables to the Univer/o/ Antient Hiſtory, that the 
Egyptians, about the time of Abraham, colonized Greece, under Agraleus, who 
founded the kingdom of Szcyon ſo early as the year 2079 before Chriſt, which is 
about 83 before the birth of Abraham in 1996; or 159 before his deſcent into 


Egypt in 1920 f: —and that they ſent another colony into Greece, under Inachus, 


As the ſtudies of Geography and Aftronomy ought to be conjoined ; fo ought thoſe of Hiſtory and 
Chronology to walk hand in hand; for facts without dates are at beſt but unedifying inſtruction; thus, 
for inſtance, to tell us that ſuch a tranſaction was performed, or that ſuch an event happened, without 
telling us at the ſame time the period when it was performed, and the date when it happened, is really 

iving us but mw lender information: it is thro”. the want of attending to this uſeful part of writing 


in our earlieſt hi orians, that we find ſo great a difference in the account of ſubſequent writers; thus 


| ſome have affirmed, that an eminent perſon performed ſuch an exploit, or invented ſuch an art; with- 
out telling us the time when, or the place where: others tell us that ſuch an event happened, or ſuch 


a battle was fought; without ever mentioning the date of either; and if the dates are mentioned, they 


ſometimes differ ſo widely, as to render the truth of thoſe events very much ſufpected, or the veraciry 


of the authors themſelves very much doubted : but by fixing the chronology of any action, and tellin 
us the preciſe time, when ſuch an event happened, they give as it were a ſanction to their narration, — 


ſtamp it with the authority of time. 


+ Urbem ipſam Sicyonem Abrahami temporibus conditam narrat hiſtoria: Poſtremò; quum variis 
ante affecti cladibus eſſent Sicyonii, ipſam urbem terræ motus.ad ſolitudinem et vaſtitatem redegit.— 


Bunon in Cluver, 410. This city antiently ſtood to the Weſt of Corinth. 


to 
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to Argos, about the year 18 1 Ogyges likewiſe founded :T hebes in Bæotia, 
5 


in the year following, viz. 1855 :—and that a third colony from Egypt, under 
Cecrops, eſtabliſhed the kingdom of Athens in 1582, ſome ſay 15713 of rather, 
according to others, 1556 years before Chriſt. 


It would be impoſſible to ſay what the Greek language was at thoſe earl 
periods ; but, whether it was ſpoken (it certainly could not be written) with 
that elegance, purity, and perfection, which is found in the writings of their 
orators, poets, and hiſtorians, after the taking of Troy, may be very eaſily con- 


* 


e aſſured of, that at the times of Homer, which was about 1009, or goo years 
before Chriſt, or 277 after the ſiege of Troy, it was then undoubtedly ſpoken, 
and we find it undoubtedly written, or left to be written, by that great poet, 
with ſuch ſublimity and elegance, as have rendered his works ſo juſtly admired 
even to this very day. | 


To convince us then of the great antiquity of the Greek language, let us juſt 


take a review of this argument: — Homer is ſaid to have lived about rooo, or 


goo years before Chriſt ; therefore it can hardly be ſuppoſed, from what has been 


here advanced, that the Greek language was then in its infancy ; ſince his writings. 


are allowed to be the ſtandard of Greek epic poetry: that language then muſt 
have ſubſiſted for many centuries, before it could have arrived at that perfection of 
file, that harmony of numbers, and that loftineſs of expreſſion, which are to 
be found in the writings of Homer: two or three centuries only before his own 


times would carry us up no higher, than the period of thoſe tranſactions, which 


are the great ſubjects of his Lad and Odyſſey ; the taking of Troy, and the adven- 
tures of Ulyſſes, after that cataſtrophe ; which happened about 277 years before his 


own birth: but the kingdom of Sicyon had been founded in 2079 before Chriſt, 


which is 895 years before the taking of Troy, or 1172 before Homer; ſo that 
the arrangement of theſe numbers will appear thus : 


Bef. Chri f. 


From the founding the kingdom of Sicyon, to the ſiege of Troy — 895 


From the ſiege of Troy to the times of Homer — —1 277 
From Homer to the birth of Alexander — — 4 551 
From the birth of Alexander to that of Chriſt _ — 7 356 


— — 


The year in which Troy was taken —C1184. 


From the founding the kingdom of Sicyon to the birth of Chriſt — 2079 
From the birth of Chriſt to the preſent age — — 1783 


Total number of years from Sicyon to the preſent times — 3862 
, years, 


So long a period has elapſed, ſince Greece was firſt of all colonized :—-now, let 
any one of our antiquaries, or etymologiſts, point out to us a period earlier than 
the taking of Troy, or than even the times of Homer, in which the Celtic, 
Gauliſh, Welſh, Saxon, Teutonic, or Icelandic tongues, were ſpoken, or written with 
greater elegance, purity, and perfection, than the Greet was, at either of thoſe 
carly periods : nay, eyen tho' a manuſcript might at any time hereafter be found, 


5 written 


ps and moſt probably it was not; but this we may without any controverſy: 
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written in any one of thoſe polite languages, and dated five hundred years before 
Homer ; ſtill would the kingdom of Sicyon have ſubſiſted above fix hungred years, 
before: the date of ſuch a manuſcript. _ | | ee e 

Perhaps here it may be aſked, by what channel, and at what period, can we 
ſuppoſe the Greek language ſhould have made its way into Britain? — to this it 
may be anſwered, by means of the Druids, Celts, and Gault; concerning whom, 
tho“ we have no authentic hiſtory before Ceſar * ; yet, that there were a people 
who inhabited this iſland for ages prior to the coming of Cæſar, is a fact that is 
founded on truth; for the Romans at their landing ſaw it was not only inhabited, 
but inhabited by a people of a very warlike race; as we ſhall find preſently in 
the Fourth article :—but let us firſt endeavour to trace out thoſe inhabitants, and 
ſee, whether they were the firſt men, who ever peopled this iſland. * 

That thoſe inhabitants of Britain, whom the Romans found here, were a race 
of Celtic Gault, is a ſuppoſition very probable ; but it is very far from being pro- 
bable to ſuppoſe, that thoſe Celts were the firſt ſet of men who inhabited this 
country, notwithſtanding their proximity to it: and Ceſar himſelf acknowledges 
thus much +, becauſe we do not find, nor indeed do we know enough of theſe 
antient Britons, or even of thoſe Ce/tic Gauls, to aſſert, that in thoſe early ages of 
the world, they had any kind of ſhipping, or made uſe of any ſort of veſſels, to 
carry on the leaſt kind of trade or traffic, by navigation, with other diſtant parts 
of the world; for we do not read that the Britons, Celts, or Gauls, for any long 
period before Cz/ar's time, were mariners ; they might have had barges, and 
{mall-craft enough to croſs over to each other: but he Phænicians, Greeks, and 
other Eaſtern nations, are known to have been early navigators, and to have made 
long voyages: therefore, what Milton ſays in the beginning of his Hiſtory of 
England, before the arrival of the Romans, is undoubtedly juſt ; that ** relations, 
often accounted fabulous, have been afterwards found to contain in them many 
footſteps and relicks of ſomething true :”—this ſomething therefore is the only 
fact required: - permit me then to proceed with his narration. 1 . 

* This iſland,” ſays he, p. 8, “ might have been inhabited before the Flood ; 
at leaſt this we are aſſured of from ſcripture, that Gomer and Javan, two ſons of 
Japheth, the eldeſt ſon of Noah, journeyed leaſurely from the Eaſt, and peopled 
the Weſtern and North-weſtern elimes: for by their deſcendents were the iſles 
of the Gentiles divided; as we have juſt now ſeen in Tables I. and Iv. 

The moſt early part of our fabulous hiſtory, though it does not look up fo 
high;” as to any period before the Flood, yet, according to Sammes, 148, we find 
this iſland peopled, very ſoon after the Flood, by Meſech, the 5th ſon of Japheth, 
who is ſurnamed Samothes and Dis: he is ſaid to have begun his reign in this 


| iſland, which from him was called Samothea, about 2038 years before Chriſt, or 
310 years after the Flood. 


De primis Britanniæ incolis, nihil certum:“ ſays Sheringham, p. 7.— With regard to the name 
of Britain, ſee the work itſelf, under the article BRITAIN : Gr. | 5 

f Britanniz pars interior ab iis incolitur, quos natos in inſula memoria proditum affirmant: 

maritima pars ab iis, qui prædæ, ac belli inferendi cauſa, ex Belgio (Gallico) tranſierant. And 

Sheringham likewiſe obferves, ſub temporibus Cæſaris, coloniz aliquot e Belgio (Gallico) migraverant, 

et ad loca quædam maritima habitabant; in meditertaneis, antiqui Britanni ; qui ſe indiginam gentem 

putabant, p. 7. | | 12 1 1 4 
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In the days of this Bardus, we are told, that the iſland was ſubdued by Albion, 


who called it Albion after his own name; about 674 years before the coming of | 


oy 


fore Chriſt ; as we ſhall, ſee preſently, *. 


- 


Brutus, the Trojan, who is ſuppoſed to have arrived here in the year 1117, be- 


_ © Hitherto,” continues Milton, pages 10, 11, © the things themſelves have given 
us a warrantable diſpatch to run them ſoon over; but now of Brutus and his 
line, with the whole progeny of kings from him deſcended, to the entrance of 
Julius Cæſar, we cannot be fo eaſily diſcharged : deſcents of anceſtry, long 
continued laws, and exploits, not plainly ſeeming to be borrowed or deviſed, 
(are facts) which on the common belief have wrought no ſmall impreſſion ; been 
. defended by many, and utterly denied by few: —“ nay, though Brutus, and the 
whole Trojan pretence were yeelded up, yet thoſe old and inborn names of ſucceſſive 
kings, never any to have bin real Perlen, or don in their lives at leaſt ſom part of 
what ſo long hath bin remembered, cannot be thought, without too ſtrict an 
incredulity: Brutus then at length paſſed the ſtraits of the Mediterranean, and 


landed in Aguitain, or South Gaul; which, after many adventures, he departs 


Let me here only obſerve, that thoſe four laſt names above-mentioned, viz. Magus, Saran, Druit, 
and Bardus, ſeem all to be the names, not of perſons, but of office; they a. all of the ſame import, 
and ſignifying the Druids; particularly the three firſt, which are all Greet: for Sammes himſelf, 
p. 149, acknowledges, “ that the Saronides (ſo called from Saren) were but another name for the 
; Druids; as appeareth by the derivation of their name from Tagan, being the ſame with gers, quercus ; 
an cal; as likewiſe by the deſcription Diadorus gives of them; viz. that without the Saronides, no ſa- 
..crifice, either public or private, could be rightly performed : which is the very ſame that Cæſar writes 
of the, Druid: which by the way ſhews how early the opinion of the Druids was eſtabliſhed in this 

. iſland. —Sammes, 149, imagines © the, Druids took their origin from the Oaks that grew in the plain of | | 
- Mamre in Phœnicia, under which thoſe religious men, to. whom the office of prieſthood was com- | 
. mitted, lived moſt devoutly : and that it was a holy place, we read in Gen. xiv. 13; and xviii. 1, 43 
that Abraham dwelt in the plain of, Mamre, where three angels appeared unto him, and he feaſted them 
under a tree : from theſe Oaks of Mamre ſprang the original ſect of the Druids :**—about 1936 years 
before Chriſt: after which, we may ſuppoſe, the Greek philoſophers came and ſettled here; and in 
time, by mingling among the Druids, became one and the ſame with them. Bk: At 
t Brutus was the ſon of Silvius; he of Aſeanius; whoſe father was Hucas, a Trojan prince: | 
Milton, p. 12.—conſequently a Greet. 8 | a 
„ Sigebertus, Gemblaſenſis, Gallus, circiter annos centum ante Galfridum (Monemuthenſem) 
claruit; is de adventu Bruti, et Trojanorum in Britanniam; deque eorum etiam tranſitu per Gallias; | 
de urbe a Bruto conditaz de ejuſdem viciſſim a Gallia diſceſſu ; de introitu felici in inſulam deſtinatam, | 
prout ab oraculo fatidico vaticinium acceperat, mentionem facit; atque hæc omnia in antiqua Bri- | | 


tanniæ hiſtoria extitiſſe teſtatur:“ Shering. ,g ;—Geoffry lived about the year 1150, after Chriſt, in 

the reign of 4ing Stephen; e e uſt have written in the time of Edward the 
Confeſſor, about 20 years before the „ in 1066 :—with regard to the inhabitants, 

which Brutus may be ſuppoſed to have found on this iſland, at the time of his landing, Shering. p. 19, 
imagines they were ſome of the deſcendents 2 ts pauci ex poſteritate Cham, juxta Britannicam | [ 

hiſtoriam, quibus gigantes imperaverint, cum Brutus primùm appulit, inſulam incolebant; quos ille | | 

ommes opprefiit, et ab-jinfula fugavit: id ſi verum ſit, vix dubitari poſſit, qui Phoenices fuerint:“— 

- PAMMEs,. 148, as we have [cen above, ſuppoſes. they were the deſcendents of Aeſech. lids. 
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of the Sixth atticle, that we had the names of 


many; till, having made himſelf wings to fly, he fell down on the temple of Apollo in Trinovant :— 


9 
your 1 
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From, and ſteering ſtill more Northward (towards Albion) with an eafy courſe, 
arrives at a place, ſince called Totneſs, in Devonſhire, p. 19:”—about 1117 
years before Chriſt; and 67 after the taking of Troy *. el ogg 
After this,” ſays Milton, Brutus, in a choſen place, builds New Troy, or 
Troja Nova (contracted in after times to Trinovant ; by Tacitus called Zondinum, 


now London —) about the time of Saul and Jonathan, or 1060 years before 


Chriſt; i. e. about 124 years after the taking of Troy +.” 

- The lynage. of Brutus,” ſays Stowe, p. 24, continued to gouern this 
realme by the ſpace of 616 years f,", e Ore OL 
There is however, another fact mentioned by waged - 21, that deſerves ſome 
Attention, becauſe it belongs ſo immediately to our preſent ſubject; and that is 
the fact he relates, concerning Bladud (founder of Bath, and fon of Rudhudi- 
braſs) who about the year 980 before Chriſt, builded the temple of Apollo in 


Bath $.” Z 
os 2; © This 


W 
Ip Cambro-Britanni ſe a Trojanis ſatos, idque ab antiquis Bardis traditum, referunt : Brutum 
nimirum nee pronepotem, in Grecia exulaſſe, atque cum reliquis *Trojanorum profugis, otaculi 
monitu, inde in Britanniam veniſſe tradunts“ Shering. 8, —Sammes affirms, p. 74, © that the Greeks. 
were later than the Phœnicians on theſe coaſts, where“ he ſays, they arrived not above 160 years, 
or thereabouts, before Cæſar's time, under Phileus Taurominites. as Mr. Camden, out of Athenzus, ſeems 
to intimate; — that the Phœnicians were very early traders to this country muſt, be allowed; and that the 
Greeks, particularly under this leader, might have ſuoceeded them, as merchants, may perhaps be al- 
Jowed' likewiſe : but that theſe were the firſt G reeks who ever arrived on this iſland, will ſcarce be 
admitted; ſince it is evident that there muſt have been ſome of that nation ſettled here, as inhabitants 
and as philoſophers, among the Druids, long before the period here mentioned; for, what are 160 years. 
only before Cœſar's time ; they amount to _y 212 years before Chriſt : but we ſhall ſee, at the cloſe 
reek deities given to ſeveral temples, built here by the 
deſcendents of the Trojans, i. e. our antient Britiſh anceſtors, 900 or 1000 years before Chriſt, or about 
200 after the taking of Troy: nay, what is more extraordinary is, that Sammes ſhould begin his hiſtory 
with theſe very words ; © Britain, the moſt renowned iſland of the whole world, was called by the ancient 
Greeks AABIQN :”— now, how antient muſt this name have been, when he acknowledges, as we have juſt 
now ſeen, that it was called Albion, in the days of Bardus, in whoſe time it had been conquered by one 


Albion, who called the iſland after his own name? this event is ſuppoſed to have happened ahout the 
year 1796 before Chriſt, or 679 before this arrival of Brutus :—if Ang then be a Greek name, as all our 
_etymologiſts do allow, the Greeks muſt have been acquainted with this iſland (I do not ſay by what 


means, nor at what time) for ages immemorial before the Trojan war; which will carry us up to at 


leaſt 1796, 1. e. very near 1800 years before Chriſt, inſtead of only 160: — the name of Albion will 


receive a different derivation in the work itſelf, without having recourſe to giants, prodigies, or mon- 


ſters, or any of the aids of ſuperſtition, or fabulous hiſtory © ſee ALBION, ALBIF V, or ALPS: Gr. 


"+ Rapin, perhaps with greater probability, follows Geoffrey of Monmouth, who ſays, Brutus 
landed here about ſixty years after the taking of Troy, or 1118 before Chrilt :*'— therefore 1060 ſeems 
to be rather too late*a date; for that Would make Trinogunt to have been built above 70 years after the 


landing of Brutus; which is rather too much. Let me add from Shering. p. 12, © narrationi autem 


' huic non modo veterum teſtimonia, ſed ipſa etiam ratio favet; non leve enim hujus rei indicium eſt, 


quod urbs Britanniæ ; capitalis olim Trinwantes, Cxſari Trinobantes, aliis Troi-novantum, i, e. Troja 
nova yocaretur :”—and in p. 97, he adds, © nequeunt porrò ullam idoneam cauſam excogitare nuperi, Cur 


Lapitalis urbs Brita niz Tinevantum, i. e. Nou Teja, niſi in Veteris Troje memoriam, appellaretur : 

aut cur a kanten Czfaris, TYinovanti nomine depoſito, Luddinum, ſive Lundinum (nune Londinum ) 

vocaretur, fi hiſtoriz Britannicz fidem minuant : nam quod aiunt nomen à Saxonibus mutatum, inſcitum 

commeptum eſt,” - ha; ne 171 bags SURF RAP 20-5 a 

t But if che lineage of Brutus, according to Sammes, continued to the coming of Cæſar, they muſt 

have governed this realm for the ſpace of 1088, or rather 1164 years; which is almoſt double the time 

: 89 4 "eo" l i P. 8 : + ** 

here m ntioned by Stowe. LL 414 4 why "oO 5 * 12 41. Shawty, bt. e147 27 218110 
This temple is rendered remarkable for the death of its founder; for Sammes, x64, and Milton, 

23, tell us, that Bladud was à man of great in vention; andi taught (or rather perhaps :ſtudied) neero- 
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+5 This:Bladug,”. co deer Stowe, ** is affirmed to have lon 
£ 


teſtimony, and | | 
now to obtain ſince the records of * theſe events, if ever they were committed to 
writing, have been all loſt and deſtroyed in the general devaſtations of war and 
| bloodſhed, which have followed thoſe more happy times + : nevertheleſs there is 
an undeniable, and as it may be juſtly called, a living teſtimony of the truth of 
theſe facts —a proof, more ſtrong and prevalent, than the authority of monks, 
or the memoirs of any legendary writers Whatever; and that is, the language of 
the people proves it; that guage Which the Greeks ſpoke, and that very lan- 


transfigured, and transpoſed, in 
and unpoliſhed dialects of Celts, Gault, Welſh, Pitts, Scots} Saxons, Danes, Nor- 


yeares. 5771 


Shering 197; 8: - true; but 
ef ranto 


| EY 
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made it a univerſity ; (about 86 
; Hbetal fences; whith univerſity dured 


in the 29th of the reign of Edward III. 13 56, many of the ſcholars retited from 


confirmation '& records,” which it is abſolutely impoſſible ever 


guage which we ourſelves now Pers even to this day, curtailed, transformed, 
o wonderful a manner, by the harſh, diſcordant, 


mans, Germans, and Dutch, as have almoſt intirely effaced the primitive purity: of 


the Greek tongue, which was undoubtedly ſpoken very early on this iſland. 


The people then, who AY early viſited this country, having been Phenicians and 


Greeks; and thoſe philoſophers who were eſtabliſhed here by Bladud having been 


Greeks likewiſe, it is no wonder that tbe Druids (whoſe very name is Greek, tho 
not derived as is commonly imagined) ſhould have underſtood, and ſpoke, and 
wrote that language TP. 55 % bar bung od 2; 5 

When it was ſaid that the Druids wrote Greek, it is to be underſtood in a limited 
ſenſe; for, as Milton from Cæſar obſerves, they did not commit the ſacred 
myſteries of their religion to writing; (for they were the prieſts; as well assthe 


2 


* 


now Watminſter-abbey but here theſe great hiſtorians feem to have been miſled by Geoffrey of Mon- 


mouth; for it is ſcarce probable to ſuppoſe, that Bladud would have travelled from Bath to Trinovant, 


or London, merely to ſhew his dexterity in the art of flying; tho” perhaps his majeſty might have had 
vanity enough to have croſſed the whole iſland in order to difplay his whimſical feats of activity: and 
yet no doubt he could have made, and no doubt he did make, the fatal experiment from the top of his 
own temple of Apollo in Bath : and therefore good old Maſter Stowe, in p. 22, is rather in this point 
to be attended to, who ſaith, © that Bladud decked himſelfe in feathers, and preſumed to flie, but by 
falling on his own temple {of Apollo in Bathe) he breake his necke when he had raigned twentie 


„ Commercia certe nulla antiquis Britannis eum Grzcis' intervenerint, nec cum ipſis Romanis, 
qui multo quam Græci viciniores erant: ſunt tamen, qui affirmant Bladudum, Britannia regem, 
Athenas perluſtraſſe, atque ibi Græcis diſciplinis inſtitutum: quod, fi ita factum fit, hiſtoriæ utęum- 


que Britannica fides inde confirmatur: Trojanorum enim aditus in Britanniam, et regum pariter 


omnium res geſtæ a Arey 5; Cæſarem, majori, quam Bladudi iter in Græciam, authoritate nituntur:“ 
illeven thoſe authorities do not invalidate the accounts of Bladud,  , 

tantos-praſertim annorum curſus ambituſque, quibus antiquorum ſcripta bello, incendio, 
temporiſque injuriag maxima ex parte perierunt :” 'Shering. 122 | 


® 


„ Graecas autem literas illic (in Britannia) ante Czfaris adventum in uſu fuille, ipſe Cæſar teſtis 
eſt ;** Shering. 99 ;—as we ſhall ſee preſently, ß. 
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preceptors of the nation) but all their public and private tranſactibñis were 


written in Greek, as Czfar himſelf acknowledges; who: found theſe ' Druids ſub- 
fiſting both in Gaul and Britain, even dawn. to. thoſe very times, when he with his 


. 


forces landed firſt on this iſland . 


Theſe facts then moſt undoubtedly prove, that the Greek language was at 
that time, and conſequently long before, known, written, and perhaps ſpoken, 
among the Heluetii, to the Eaſt of Gaul; at Marſeilles, to the South; in Spain, 
. N ; and in Britain, among the Druids and Celts, to the North-weſt 
Many arguments might have been here produced to prove, that theſe Druids 
were not at firſt natives of Britain, but really and truly Phœnicians and Greeks; 


$ 


ſuch as the articles of their religious ſyſtem,” their manners, cuſtoms, diſciple ;" all 


of which do plainly ſhew, that they were not the growth of this ifldnd; but 
brought and tranſplanted hither from time immemorial : and if at Cæſar's ar- 
rival they entertained any religious notions and ceremonies, different from their 
great anceſtors of Phœnicia and Greece, it muſt undoubtedly have been owing to the 
10 length of time, Which had elapſed from their firſt coming hither, to that of Cæſar's 
invaſion; or to the various mixtures of other nations, who might in after- times 
have incorporated with them, during ſo long a period, which might not have 
been leſs than 1900 years; of, if not altogether ſo much, they might have been 
brought hither by Bladud, 980 years before Chriſt; or perhaps they might have 


122 * 8 . N 1 % VS 10 , | 
- migrated hither from [Marſei/les, which we know was built by the Phoceans, a. 
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'f In Sn Gallia, eorum hominum, qui aliquo ſunt mimers. atque honore, genera ſunt duo; 
alterum eft Druidum, alterum equitum :—diſciplina in Britannia reperta, atque inde in Galliam 
tranſlata eſſe exiſtimatur: — neque fas eſſe ea literis mandare; quum in reliquis fere rebus, publicis 
pPrivatiſque rationibus, Grecis literis utuntur Bell. Gall; lib. VI. ſec. 13, 14. : — tho; Shering. p. 142, 
ſeems to: be rather of opinion, that the Gauls came over to Britain, or at leaſt ſent their youth over 
hither, in order to be inſtructed; and gives tbis reaſon to ſupport his conjecture; atque hint factum 
!, arbitror,, qudd. Galli poſtea in Britanniam ad diſciplinam quzrendam ſe contulerunt; quia Trejanorum 
optimates de duces, præcipuos etiam dicendi magiſtros, et ciſciplinarum, artiumgue præ- 
ceptores, ſecum Brutus in Albionem advexit: — and Cæſar, Ab 5 irſt Book, ſec. 29, bas theſe 
© remarkable words, in caſtris Helvetiorum (a people of Switzer and) tabulæ repertæ ſunt Græcis 
literis confectæ, et ad Cæſarem perlatæ: —-Verſtegan, 125, aſſerts, that theſe Heluetii were the 
Iytes, or Futes, that went and inhabited among the mountaines that deuyde Germanie from Italy; (and 
at laſt came over with the Saxons into Britain, and, in time ſettled in the iſle of Might, Vectis, or 


Mitter i and the German name of S' uſers, or Switzers, doth alſo heerunto concurre; for the beeing 
fet before the v, or wy is often in the Teutonic vſed for abreuiation of the article the; as //winter, for 

© the tointer;“ &c.— but Sammes, 418, with premier, ee derives the Suitſers fromthe Sueui. 
1 Porr autem libenter à nuperis quæſiverim, unde Græcæ literæ in Britanniam advectæ; unde 
"Graca item lingua cum antiqua Britannica ita permixta fit, niſi antiqui Britanni ex Gracia, ubi 
Hrutut cum ſuis coloniis diu habitafſe dieitur; aut a Trojanis, quorum, ut etiam totius Aſiæ minoris, 
lingua vernacula cum Greca plurimum mixta et confuſa fuit, eaſdeim in inſulam ſecum adduxiſſent:“ 

Sbhepjing. 15 e Nd 214 ao ; 
imam <« Nuperis inſuper difficile erit explicare quomodo Græcorum diſciplina, conſuetudines, et ipſa 
' "etiamtdigioin Britanniam advecta fit, quibus per omnia fere cum Gtæcis convenit: animas ab aliis 
 '-itvalios mizrare vetus erat Græcorum opinio; apud Britannos etiam Drui des eãdem opinione inſtituti, 
Atque imbuti ſunt : habuerunt Græci ſuos paetat, cantores, et recitatores, qui carminibus exequias, con- 
Jjugia, illuſtrium virorum res geſtas, et deorum laudes, pablice data occaſione, coram populo celebra- 
bant, et decantabant, quos adi, fauds;, et gien, ſua lingua vocabant; habuerunt etiam Britanni 
ſuos cuntores, et recitatores, quos ſua lingua Bardos vocabant; quibus mos erat eodem modo carmina 
ad. poputum referre :“ Shering. 105: —and in p. 127, he adds, multa Dryades, ut author eſt Cæſar, 
de fderibus, atque eorum motu, de mundi, atque terrarum magnitudine, de rerum natura, de Deorum 
immortalitate, vi, et poteſtate, diſputabant, et juventuti tradebant; nam ut literas, ita diſciplinas illas 

2 Gragis comparaſſe videntur.“ | a E 

5 Greek 
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Greek peopl e about 600 years before Chriſt; or from ſome of the deſcendents of 
Hercules, whe, as we ſhall ſee preſently, conquered Spain, a few years before the 
taking of Troy and in ſubſequent generations, their poſterity might have 
come into Britain; even before the Celts and Gauls had any connexions with this 
iſland ; and might perhaps have been the very le, Who, after a long and 
violent ſtruggle, bit been at laſt fubdued by on « Celts and Gauls, whoſe 
poſterity remained-in 1 of this — at the coming of the Romans; 
for, — there had been a continued ſeries of wars, carried on between the 
Britons and Gauls, long before the Romans arrived here, is evident from hiſtory 
for. Milton tells us, p. 31, „ that all Gallia, or Gaul, or France, was overrun 
by Brennus, a Britiſh king, the turbulent younger drother of Belinus, who built 
Beline g- gate, now Billing Srgate, in London, about the year 400 before Chriſt; — 
and then, after mentioning a few more ſhort reigns, he concludes his-firſt book, 
in his noble manner of writing, p. 37, with-theſe words; * by this time, like 
one who had ſet out on his way by night, and travailed thro' a region of ſmooth 
and idle dreames, our "hiſtory now atrrwes on the- confines, where daylight and 
truth meet us with a cleer dawng: repreſenting to our view, though at a farr 
diſtance, true colours and ſhapes: - permit me however only to add, that where 
there is ſo much vapor, there muſt be ſome internal warmth; ; and whare there 
is ſo much fume, there mult be ſome latent fire : and to convince us that theſe 
names and tranſactions; are not altogether fabulous and fictitious, we ſhall find 
this very Brennus, the former of theſe two Britiſh Kings, Wu dreadful ravages 
in the next article but one. 
os Let us s proceed now to the conſideration of the Latin language. 


III. Of the LATIN, or Talian tongue. 


1. If what they ſay be true, (ſays Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus, in his Firſt 
Book of the Roman Antiquities, ſee. xi.) the firſt inhabitants of Acbaia, who 
left their country many generations before the Trojan war (about 286 years) were 
Greeks; and could be a colony of no other people, but of thoſe who were then 
called Arcadians; for theſe are the firſt of all the Greeks, who croſſed the Ionian 

gulph, under the conduct of Oenotris, the ſon of Lycaon, and ſettled in 1taly :” 
; —about 1470 years before Chriſt, —This colony is mentioned likewiſe by Virgil: 


| Eft locus Heſperiam Graii cognomine dicunt, 

i hol 1 , Terra antiqua, potens armis, atque ubere glebæ; 
Oenotru coluere viri; nunc fama minores 
Italiam dixiſſe; ducis de nomine gentem. En. I. 534. 


097" And in fee. vii. Dionyſius ſays, afterwards ſome of the Pelaſgi, who 
inhabited Theſſaly, ſettled among the Aborigines; (or natives of J1taly/) this 
colony was conducted by Pelaſgus; and landed at one of the mouths of the Po, 
called Spies; and were alſo a Greek nation, 3 of Fr... ſettled firſt 
in Theſaly, and from thence removed into Italy &. 


It. would too * en NY connexion of theſe articles, were I in this place to take into 


972 


* conſideration Cleland's argument, to ſhow that the term Peiaſgi is a Celtic ene for inhabitants 
. a hill- country : Vocab. 192. 
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3. Then sgain, in cc. xxxi, the mentions **1ang colony of. Greeks, 
linded in "\Traly,” from Pallantium, a tewn of | Arcadia; r 
before che I rojan war ; (i. e. about 13244 before Chriſt) this colony. was led by 
E rum: und ũs mentioned likewiſe by Vir gi. 
8 5 Arcades his oris, nus à Pallante profectum, aim ban: Enel 
Qui regem Eva; rum comites, qui ſigna ſecu ti, 
_  Delegere locum, et poſuere in moniſbus urbemnm 17 

Pallantis proavi de nomine Pallanseum. Mn. VIII. 7. 


4. And in ſec, Xxxiv. he ſays, à few years after the Arcadians, another colony 
Bf Greeks came into Italy, under the command of Hercules, Who was juſt returned 
from the conqueſt of Spain, and of thoſe parts that extend to the Weſtern 
cgcean: — even to the ſtraits of Gibraltar, from that event called Hercules“ 
pillars; about 1216 years before Chriſt; or 32 before the taking of Troy: this 
colony likewiſe is mentioned by Virgil! | e e err H wa 
poſtquam Laurentia victo r - bas 
Geryone extincto, Tirynthius attigit ay, 
Hyrbenoque boves in flumine lavit Beras. En. VII. 661. 


5. And at the cloſe” of the forty- fourth le aye ſays, the ſecond 
generation, and about the fifty-fifth (or rather perhaps the forty- fifth) year after 
the departure of Hercules, Latinus, the ſon of Hercules, and reputed fon of 

Faunus, was king of the Aborigines, and in the thirty-fifth of his reign, when 
the Trojans (who were Greeks, and with Areas had fled from Troy, after it was 
taken) landed at Laurentum, on the coaſt of the Aborigines, lying on the Tyrrhene 
fea, not far from the mouth of the Tiber: —-about 1181 years before Chriſt ; 
and f after the taking of Troy: the arrival of Æneas in Italy is a fact fo well 


Fl 
4 
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"eſtabliſhed in a Diſſertation by the late learned Mr. Spelman, that it will be ſuffi- 
client only to refer to it, at the end of the Firſt Book of his Tranſlation of 


Dionyſius. 


- 


* 


This now being the fifth colony of Greeks, who. migrated into Tealy ; and not 


only ſettled there, but became kings and ſovereign princes of that country; it is 
no wonder that there ſhould be ſuch a ptodigious number of Greek words 
adopted into the Latin language: and yet it is very remarkable, that when in 


ſucceeding ages the Romans conquered Greece, they knew no more of the na- 
tive inhabitants, and their language, than our own Saxon anceſtors (who probably, 
ſay ſome hiſtorians, were deſcendents of a colony from Britain, and ſettled in 
Germany) knew of England, when they were invited over by prince Yortigern, 
after the departure of the Romans from this iſland. _ 
But, before we ſpeak: of the departure of the Romans, let us firſt inquire into 
the cauſe of theit coming hither ; and this will naturally lead us to inquire 


into the ſituation of affairs, that braught us firſt of all acquainted with the 


Roman power; and who thoſe inhabitants were, that had, the poſſeſſion of this 
iſland, when Cæſar firſt landed here. | lah F 715 


IV. Of the CELTIC, or French tongue. 


That thoſe people, who inhabited this iſland, at the time of Cæſar's invaſion, 
were a mixture of native Britiſh, and the Celtic Gauls, is an article — 
9 | but 
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but who thoſe Celts were, or what was the perfection of their language, at or 
rather before that time, we have no authentic account *. = | 


Moſt of the intelligence we have received concerning the Celts, Gauls, Britons, 
Druids, and Germans, is eollected either from Caſar himſelf, about 52 years be- 
fore Chriſt, of from Tacitus, about 100 years after Chriſt ; and ſince what they 
fay of them, and particuhrly Czfar, may be reduced to a very ſmall compals, it 
may not be amiſs to tranſeribe ſome part of 'it :—Cwfar then begins his hiſtory 
of the Gallic wars | qu6rum-pars'ipſe magna uit with © Gallia eſt omnis diviſa 
in partes tres; quarum unam incolunt Belgæ; aliam Aguitani; tertiam, qui 
ipforum lingua Celtæ, noſtra Galli appellantur.“ Wb 1 2 

The Celts and Gault then were one and the ſame people; and that theſe peo- 
ple were mixt by conqueſts and intermarriages with the inhabitants of this ifland, 
when the Romans firſt landed here under Cæſar, is the more probable, becauſe 
he farther tells us in his Bell. Gall. IV. 21, that there was at that time great 
intercourſe and traffic between the Britont and Gault; inſomuch that the Gaulic 
merchants gave the Britons their firſt intimation of Cæſar's deſign to invade 
them : interim, confilio ejus cognito, et per mercatores perlato ad Bri- 
tannos, &.“ e eee MBCYG OH {CONT | 
The defign of his invaſion was not, as ſome authors imagine, merely thro' 
ambition, and a thirſt of glory; it was not à defire of enlarging the bounds of 
empire inſpired him with a deſign of | extending his conqueſts, and (bringing the Britons 
under the dominion of the Romans ; as Rapin has obſerved ; neither was it altogether 
for the reaſon given by Cieland, one of the greateſt etymologiſts on our language, 
and a gentleman very well known in the literary world Gord Vocabulary on he 
Celtic tongue; who has diſcovered in that work a great depth of knowledge in 
Britiſh antiquity ; and of which work he has been pleaſed to grant me full per- 
miſſion, which I have accordingly made great uſe of in the following undertaking, 
and there is no doubt but the reader will often with I had made uſe of it more 
frequently: it would therefore have given me the greateſt ſatisfaction, if our 
opinions had coincided in this firſt artiele before us: but this gentleman inchis 
Celtic Vocabulary, p. 177) ys, 5 1 --: : Yi 

*« By the beſt lights I could obtain, it was preciſely a violation of the right of 
ſanctuary that paved the way for the invaſion by Julius Cæſar: Imanuentius, a 
chancellor of one of the London alburys, had been murdered for his attempt to 
defend the juriſdiction of his college againſt Cadfallan { Caffivelaunus Ji a military 
officer, or general, for, fo the, name 1mports, Who had invaded, his diſtrict upon a 
quarrel about the cognizance. of. a murder: his ſon Mandubratius fled upon this to 
Cæſar; and the Londoners, exaſperated againſt the general, did not fail to recom- 
mend the protection of the injured party to Ceſar, who. was ready enough to ſeize 
fo fair a pretext of intermeddling with the affairs of this ifland . 80 
„VV Ne TT een ee e SGranting 
* * Sammes, 145, gives us a lift of 23 Celtic kings, from Samothes (who at firſt named this iſland 
Samothea, about 2094 years before Chriſt) to Phranitus, in whoſe days king. Brutus is ſuppoſed to 
have entered this ifland in 1216, {or rather 1117) before Chriſt; i. e. a ſpace. comprehending: 878, 
.or rather 978, years :, after which, he gives us another longer liſt of 74 kings, from Brutus to Fulius 
Caeſar ; 1: e. according to the different periods of their, reigns in his account, 1088. years ; but, unfor- 
-tupately for Baſing oak, the hiſtorian whom he follows, this is 76 years too ſhart er this makes 


Cedar arrive in Britain 128 years before Chriſt ; whereas all chronalggers allow that Cæſar firſt landed 
here in the year 52 only before Chriſt. R | TOUT TAY 


1 Tue Kory is thus related, with ſome ſmall variations, by Sammes, 180, from count Palatine, 
wie 


xxiv PR E. FI A! O. By 
Granting now to: this gentleman; the whole. force of bis argument; 1 


Fe 
had been a murder committed in à guarntl:ahbout the rogniaauat of: a murder; ff all 
this ſeems to have been but a very weak pratext indeed to have juſtified an in- 
vaſion; and was ſcarce a ſuffieient reaſon to have induced a Roman general to 
have intermeddled with the Britiſh affairs, tho' twenty chancellors had been mur- 
dered : there ſeems to have been ſome weightier cauſe; which neither Rapin nor 


this gentleman have fo much as hinted at à but is ovident enough from the very 
ſituation of affairs between amar and the . Gopegyh long before tee twa mur dera 
had been committed; and appears rather tdthave 15 this: 12941 1 

The inhabitants of this iſland had long intermeddled, and perbaps from hel: 
cloſe connexion and natural amity with the-Gauls-at this/preſent juncture, could 
not have avoided intermeddling, Wah the Roman affairs ans ne 1 which 
had been but ſo 1 and 5 75 concluded 3 g 5 


n invitation," eg all ee and pus 4. any other Tees 1 5 | 
that of plunder and poil, (as bad, if not a worſe, cauſe for the, invaſion of any 
country, than either ambition or glory they beſieged, ſacked, burnt, and pillaged 
Rome itſelf : an injury ſo heinous, ſo unprovoked, and o unprecedented, we 
may be ſure would call for vengeance on any futurę convenient occaſion; for 
we find it made ſo ſtrong and fo, laſting an impreſſion on the minds of the 
Romans, that even to the times of Auguſtus, about 3 50 years after this greedy 
and mercileſs treatment, it continued to rankle ſo deep; that Virgil bas impreſſed 
che Wa of the Capitol by the Gauls, on the ſhield of Abneas;:, 1G 4 4) 


—— 15 Atque hic auratis volitihs argenteus änſer N 5 e eee 
| Poxticibus, Gallas in limine adeſſe canebat; | 0 * 30 
Galli per dumos aderant, arcemque tenebant, * 
Nr tenebris, et dono nockis opa! 4 » En. VIII. 65 5 5. 


This fierce, cruel, And unjuſt irruption happened in the time of Camillus, and 
Caius Manlius, about 380, years before Chriſt mak the ſecond irruption hap- 
pened about 63 years after that; viz. about 3155 o before Chriſt; when 
Brennus II. 2 Caulzſe Lang, joined his forces to t * 0 Acicbarius, a Pannonian 


who. tells us, that Lud Was. nibbles” ee and was gain 57 TT brother Caf belun at 
Troy-novant ; and that. his eldeſt fon Pig els Was firnamed Mandubrutius; and was the ſame prinee 
of the Trinobanles,” whom we find in Es * to ha 9 into allia, and *to-haye put 


bjm(clf under the protection of Corr.” . . ee 109y eee 
* | —— 4 at 11 31 110% wry chief; 
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chief; and with an army of 150,000 men, and 15,000 horſe, ravaged not only 
all Italy, but Greece likewiſe ; and would have ranſacked and plundered the 
temple at Delphi; which was actually rifled and burnt down in the year 277 
before Chriſt ; about 40 years after this irruption by Brennus II. Which deſola- 
tion happened in the time of Antigonus Gonatas, and Antipater ; as mentioned in 
the Supplement of ' Livy, lib. xxxviii. ſec. 16, or rather under S9/thenes ; as 
mentioned by Rollin, vol. vii. p. 227 to 234 *. 
Who now invited theſe Britiſb, Gauliſh, and Pannonian chiefs, to make all this 
cruel devaſtation? and what rational cauſe can be aſſigned for the Britons and 
Gauls thus dreadfialy intermeddling with the affairs of Italy? | 
Cæſar therefore having now by his Gallic wars at laſt ſubdued the deſcendents 
of (thoſe fierce and ſavage. barbarians, and fully avenged the unprovoked injuries 
of his bleeding country, was determined likewiſe to chaſtize the inhabitants of 
Britain, who had not only joined the Gauls in their former ravagings and plun- 
derings of Italy, but had now recently joined them, and aſſiſted them with their 
forces, in theſe late Gallic wars againſt Cæſar himſelf; and therefore it was but 
natural for him, after having ſubdued the Gauls, to turn his eyes againſt the 
Britons, their aſſociates ; accordingly, in book iv. ſec. 20, he ſays, exigut 
parte æſtatis reliqua, Cæſar, etſi in us locis, quod omnis Gallia ad ſeptentrionem 
vergit, mature ſunt hiemes, tamen in Britanniam proficiſci contendit ; 20 
omnibus fere Gallicis Bellis, hoſtibus noſtris indè ſubminiſtrata auxilia intellige- 
bat :”—becauſe he found, that in almoſt all the Gallic wars (particularly as he 
advanced the more Northward) the enemy drew their chiefeſt aids ram thence :— 
and indeed it is but natural to ſuppoſe, that the Britons aſſiſted the Gauls againſt 
Cæſar; not only from their proximity of fituation, but from their mutual con- 
nexions, and reaſonable apprehenſions, that if they did not, the Gauls might at 
laſt be ſubdued by the Roman power; they therefore aſſiſted them; but, not- 
withſtanding all their aſſiſtance, the Gauls were vanquiſhed : Cæſar therefore, 
now being at leiſure from his Gallic wars, ſeems to have reſolved on his expedition 
againſt Britain. | | 
Since this was the real ſituation of things, in order to facilitate his approach, 
he ſent a veſſel beforehand to reconnoitre the coaſt ; and the firſt Roman on re- 
_ who ever ſaw Britain, was Yoluſenus, „vir et conſilii magni, et virtutis :” 
ib. iii. 5. Se 
Every thing now being in readineſs, (lib. iv. 21) © ipſe cum omnibus copiis 
in Morinos proficiſcitur, quod inde erat breviſſimus in Britanniam transjectus :“ 
—there he ſhortly after embarked his forces, and the whole fleet weighing 
anchor (from Portus Iccius, late Viſſant in Picardy, between Calais and Ambleteuſe, 
in France he preſently arrived on the Britiſh ſhore, near Deal in Kent, about 
ten at night, on the 26th of Auguſt; where, notwithſtanding the recommendations 


* « a Cimbris tota fere Gallia, ut Cæſar narrat, ſubacta eſt; qui inde in 7aliam, Brenno duce, 
excurrentes, Romam diripuere ; et niſi Cimbri bellum cauponari voluiſſent, jam inde de Romano 
imperio actum fuifſet : —inde vero in Graciam; et poſtremo in Aſam denuo tendentes, magni 
Phrygiz parte potiti ſunt, quæ ab ipſis Gallo-Grecia, ſive Galatia, dicta eſt:“ Shering. 451, 2 ;— 
a ſavage nation may conquer, and a brutal race of men may forcibly take poſſeſſion of, and give names 
to any country whatever; but it is Juſtice alone can ſanctify conqueſt, -_ 

I For a derivation of the name of theſe people, fee the Work itſelf, under the article MARINER : 
Sr.: the Morini being a people who lived on the ſea-coaft of Gaul; lately called Yifant ; and now 
Bologne in France. ; | 
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Be might have received from the Londoners, his reception was very far from being 
an amicable one; for he himſelf tells us, (lib. iv. 23) that as ſoon as , cum 
primis navibus Britanniam attigit, in omnibus collibus expoſitas hoſtium copias 
armatas conſpexit: — he ſaw on all the hills armed troops of enemies, drawn up in 
readineſs to receive him; and his reception was a warm one in the military ſenſe ; 
for he himſelf acknowledges it was © pugnatum ab utriſque acriter; fourly fought 
on both fides : his landing however, after ſome difficulty, was made good; though 
not for any long continuance “. ane . Men, boi n oN 
Cæſar was obliged to pay Britain a ſecond viſit, the year following ; and 'then 
indeed he penetrated ſomething farther into their territories ;- but even yet he 


could not advance to any great diſtance from the coaſt ; Yerulam, or Str. Albans, 


ſeems to have been the fartheſt of his progreſs Weſtward : nay, the Romans 
knew very little more than the outſkirts of this ifland, for ſeveral years after 
Cæſar had been affaſſinated ; and did not ſo much as actually and | experimentally 
know that Britain was an ifland, till the time of Agricola, who was the firſt 
Roman that ever failed intirely round it ; which was performed by him in the 
84th year after Chriſt : 4. e. above 130 after Cæſar's firſt landing. an 
Having thus far eſtabliſhed the Romans on this iſland, it is ſufficient for our 
preſent purpoſe, thus to have ſhewn, how we came at firſt. acquainted with the 
Roman power in Britain: —it would not be conſiſtent with the bounds of a 
Preface, to ſpeak more fully of their affairs, during their connexions with this 
iſland, which were carried on with a great variety of ſucceſs, for the ſpace of 
about ive hundred years after Cæſar's firſt invaſion; viz. to the time of the em- 
peror Valentinian; when the affairs of the Roman empire became ſo entangled, 
and were reduced to ſo miſerable a ſtate, by the irruption now of Actila, king of 
the Huns, Goths, and Vandals, that the Senate were obliged to recall Gallio, 
and all the Roman forces from Britain; which event happened about 447 years 
after Chriſt; a period long enough to have eſtabliſhed the Roman language, though 
not the Roman diſcipline, among the inhabitants of this iſla ne. 


1 


* Sheringham, p. 14. obſerves from Tacitus, that“ antiquos Britannos in bello Gallis feraciores 
fuiſſe; quod et Cæſar expertus eſt, ab iiſdem in primo congreſſu ſuo victus: quam cladem, ipſe lieet 
Cæſar ſilentio præterit, atque alii minuant, Lucanus clare innuit his verbis. 


Territa quæſitis oſtendit terga Britannis: 
And to th' invaded Britons turn'd his back:“ 


he expected to have found a few undiſciplined ſavages ; he met with ſoldiers both brave and numerous: 
by the very particular manner in which Cæſar (lib. iv. 24, and 33) deſcribes the method, in which 
the Britons attacked him with their eſeda, or chariots armed with ſcithes, any one might ſuppoſe, as the 
commentators in the Variorum edition have fuppoſed, that thoſe chariots were either of Britiſh or Gauliſh 
invention: ** fi Servio credimus (ſays D. Vol.) in Belgio inventa ſunt da: —if by inventa he meant 
only were ſound in uſe, it might paſs ; but if he meant forndaut, or invented, they were ſo far from it, 
that Rollin, in his Antient Hiſtory, vol. ii. 14, in ſpeaking of Ninus, (who lived 2120 years before 
Chriſt,) ſays, “after he had finiſhed the 2 of Nineveh, he reſumed his expedition againſt the 
Bactrians; his army, according to the relation of Cteſias, conſiſted of a million ſeven, hundred thouſand 
foot, and two hundred thouſand horſe ; and about ſixteen thouſand chariots armed with ſcythes: if ſuch 
a prodigious army is not rather too yy for thoſe very early ages of the world. * 
+ «© Strabo, et Euſtathius ad Dionyitum,” ſays Shering. p. 14, Cæſarem bis in Britanniam tra- 
jeciſſe, et brevi infecto negotio receſſiſſe, neque longiùs in inſulam penetraſſe, narrant: dg de, Pros, 
Ja gag ie ccravnbbe da Te: 3ewr, vd Huh N eH,EREUu¹umñh, ud gονπννονν wr Te rov Thy vious 
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go that now we muſt come to ſpeak-of thoſe times, and of thoſe people, who 
ſuceeeded the Romans in the government of Britain; and they were the Saxons . 


. Or the SAXON, TEUTONIC, or German tongue. 


No ſooner had the Romans quitted this iſland, than the Britons, who had fo 
long been diſuſed to arms, and indeed had no occaſion for them, while they 
continued under the protection of the Romans, who were, as we obſerved, no 
ſooner withdrawn, than the Britons were. overwhelmed with an inundation of 
Picts and Scots, who came pouring down upon them from the Northern parts 
of the kingdom, and brought deſolation and deſtruction with them wherever 
they roved: in this deplorable fituation, exhauſted of their beſt forces, which 
had been drawn off by the Romans in their diſtant colonies, actuated by their 
own fears, ſenſible of their own inability to defend themſelves againſt ſuch a 
torrent of calamity, and induced by the counſels of Vortigern, their prince, who 
it ſeems was both wicked and unwarlike, they ſent a deputation to the Saxons, a 
nation of Germany, (not claming any relationſhip with thoſe people; which we 
might naturally ſuppoſe they would have done, had there ever ſubſiſted any ſuch 
alliance between Saxony and Britain; but it ſeems they only deſired them) to 
come over to their afliltanec ＋. | 


From this time we muſt bid adieu to all the refined language of Greece and Rome; we muſt now 
no longer be delighted with the powers of eloquence; but inſtead of the noble, open, and ſonorous lan- 
guage of thoſe people, we muſt now hear of nothing but the harſh, diſcordant, guttural utterance of 
the different Teutonic dialefs ; inſtead of the ſmooth and eaſy vowels of the Southern climates, our ears 
muſt now be tortured and tormented with the rude, rough, rugged conſonants of all the Northern 
regions; and in this uneaſy ſtate did our language continue, till Ss times of the Reformation ; when 
our princes and nobility began once more to ſtudy Greek, under thoſe two able maſters, dir John 
Cheke, and Roger Aſcham, who floriſhed under Edward VI. Q. Elizabeth, and the Lady Jane Grey; 
which is generally known by the period of the Revival of learning and letters; for about that time was 
bebe — art of Printing invented, in 1440; i. e. from the departure of the Romans about a thou- 
ſand years. 

+ Verſtegan, 118, ſays, '** heer by the way it may be noted, that it was but ſomewhat more than 
twentie yeares, before the coming of the Saxons into Britain, that the Frankes, beeing a people alſo of 
Germanie, bordering neighbours vnto the Saxons, and ſpeaking in effect one ſame language with them, 
did, vnder Faramund, their leader and elected king, enter into the countrey of the Gaules; where they 
ſeated themſelues, and became in fyne the occaſion that the whole countrey, after their name of Frankes, 
was called Frankenryc, that is to ſay, the kingdome or poſſeſſion of the Frankes, and ſince by abbreuia- 
tion, France: — now here it is very remarkable, and what perhaps would have greatly ſurpriſed this 
good old Anglo-Saxon very much, to have heard it affirmed, that the names of France, and Franks, 
and French, are Greek: for, in the ſame manner as the name of Saxons was given to thoſe people, on 
account of the weapons they wore; ſo likewiſe the French ſeem to have acquired their name from a 
ſimilar circumſtance ; as may be ſeen under the article FRANKS, in the Work itſelf :—as to this ar- 
rival of the Saxons, it muſt be obſerved here, that notwithſtanding the ſilence of all modern hiſtorians, 
this was very far from being the firſt time, that any of that nation had landed on this iſland ; for our 
early writers tell us, that thete had been great intercourſe between the Pi&s, Scots, and Saxons, in their 
ſeveral incurſions and depredations, ſo high as in the time of Diocleſian; about the year 285 after Chriſt; 
and of Yalentinian I. in 366 after Chriſt, or about 80 years before the reign of Vortigern; and again 
in the time of Honorius, when Stilico gave them many defeats : i. e. 305 after Chriſt ; or in all, about 
165 before the preſent period of their being invited over :—as to the people themſelves, it is allowed 
that the Saxons were natives of Scythia, and migrated from thence, about Mount Taurus, to the 
Cimbrica Cherſoneſus : the period of their migration is ſaid to be about the time of Woden, i. e. 
2910 years before Chriſt : under what appellation they were known, from that period to the time of 
Ptolemy, is uncertain ; but Caſaubon tells us, that“ Ptolemzus, qui primus, aut inter primos, illos 
memorat ; in ' Cimbrica Cherſoneſo (quæ nunc Dania) et Balthici maris oris conflituit :”—but 


Sur rot; lived about 140 after Chriſt ; which makes a period of above 3000 years from Woden to 
to emy. 4 55 | | 
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Accordingly, about the year 4 50 after Chriſt, and in the fourth of king Vorti- 
gern, the Saxons to the number of fxteen hundred men, according to ſome writers, 
came over to Britain ; but Verſtegan and others tell us, that their forces 


amounted to the number of Tyne thouſand men, who, under the command of two 


brethren, Hengiſt and Horſa, landed at Ippedsfleet; now Ebbesfleet, or Webbesfleet, in 
the iſle of Thanet, in Kent *. | | g | | 
Let us now attend to theſe new edventurers, if they may really be termed 
new, who it ſeems were called, Saxons, only from the Seaxes, or weapons they 
wore F ; which will likewiſe be found to be another Greek appellation in the 


* There are two or three things in this article, that deſerve a more full conſideration ; viz. the number 
of troops and ſhips y the names of their leaders; and the place of their landing: — with reſpect to their 
numbers, ſome authors mention only ſixteen hundred, which, conſidering that they were called over to 
repell the fury of an enemy, who attacked the Britons for the ſake of plunder; and conſequently could 
expect no more, than what they could win by their ſwords; the number of ſixteen hundred ſeems to be by 
much too ſmall for ſuch a purpoſe : Verſtegan, Baker, and others, therefore, have with greater probability 
made their numbers amount to ne thow/and; but then, both they, and Milton, 131, make uſe of only 
three long gallies, cyule, or kyules (i. e. feels) to tranſport nine thouſand men; great and long indeed muſt 
they have been to contain three thouſand men each :—but if 9,000 men came over in three keeles, then 
120,000 more muſt have come over with Occa and Ehiſſa, who ſhortly after arrived with forty pinnaces : 
— ſuch credit is due to theſe exaggerated accounts No as to the names of their leaders, Hengi/? and 
Rag : (who are ſuppoſed to be deſcended from Moden, in the third degree: but to ſhew the abfurdity 
of ſuch a ſuppoſition, it will be ſufficient to obſerve, that Voden is ſaid to have floriſhed about 2910 years 
before Chriſt ; to which muſt be added, 450 for the time of theſe two heroes; conſequently they are 
diſtant from their ſuppoſed progenitor 3360 years; and therefore their. three intermediate anceſtors muſt 
have each of them been 1120 years old: }—it appears ſomething remarkable, that the Saxons ſhould have 
had two names for the ſame animal, when ſometimes we find, that they had not even one name for man, 
other things; but here we are told, that Hengi/t, or rather Heng /t, is Saxon for à borſe; and that Horſa 
ſignifies the ſame thing; this might lead us to ſuppoſe, that Heng/?, and Horſa, were only ſynonymous 
terms for one and the ſame perſon ; but the antient annals of the Saxons put this out of doubt; for 


they write thus, * Hengift and Horſa, in the year 455, fought againſt Vortigern ( Vortimer rather, ac- 
. cording to Speed) at Egelſthri „ now Aylesford, in Kent, where Herſa was flain, leaving his name to 


Horſted, the place of his burial :” Sammes, 472 :—however, whether theſe two names belong to one 
and the ſame perſon, or whether they are different appellations for theſe two different chieftains, though 
ſignifying the ſame thing, is a point not material enough to detain us; but our Britiſh anceſtors have 
given us another convincing proof of their knowledge in the Greek tongue, in a tranſlation of their 
own, reſpecting the name or names of theſe two Saxon leaders; and that is in the appellation they 
gave to the place where they landed :— Verſtegan, 117, tells us, that © the firſt anceters of liſh men 
came out of Germanie into Britaine, and aryued at [ppedsfieet, now called Beten in the iſle of 
Tanet, in Kent :”— Baker, in his Chronicle, p. 3, writes it Vippedifleet; which is no more than 
prehxing the digamma before a vowel ; many inſtances of which may be found in our language; 
thus, what the Greeks wrote Tees, or Fuils;, we write wet ; what the Greeks wrote Azlog, or Fails, 
the Latins wrote ventut, and we write wind, &c. &c. : thus likewiſe the place where Heng ft or Hengiſt 
landed, was from that circumſtance denominated Tppedsfleet, or Wippedsfleet, contracted to Ebsfleet ; to 
account for which, the authors on whom Milton, and Sammes, 472, ay for intelligence in this 
point, have been fo obliging as to kill us another Saxon chief, in order to fix his name to this place, 
« near to which in a battle one Vipped, a Saxon earl, loſt his life:“ - now it would have been worth 
while, if either they, or Verſtegan, or Baker, or any of our Saxon etymologiſts, had inquired into 
the reaſon, why it received that appellation ; inſtead of ſo S that gentleman: the rea- 
fon then ſeems rather to have been this; our anceſtors underſtanding Greek, gave the name of Ippedofleet 
to this place, where Heng /t their deliverer landed, becauſe Ixv e was Greek for a Horſe; by a happy 


alluſion to his name. 


+ According to the good old jingle of the learned Engelbuſius, as quoted by Blount, in his Gloſſary 
| Quippe brevis gladius apud illos Saxa vocatur ; wy : | 
Unde ſibi Saxo nomen traxiſſe putatur. 
For, a ſhort ſword by them Seax was named; 
Whence for the name of Saxons 10 15 been famed. 
axonum enim et Saxoniæ nomen in 
tentrionalium gentium annalibus longe ante illa tempora occurrit; inter Græcos et Latinos ſcrip- 
tores licet nemo ante Ptolemæum eorum meminit : Saxones enim ſub Cæſaris vo Cimbrorum nomine 


potiſſimùm noti ſunt: Shering. p. 30. | 
Work 
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Work itſelf ; tho' Camden, and Milton, 129, tell us, that the Saxons are thought 
by good writers to be deſcended of the Sacæ, a kind of Scythian in the North 
of Aſia ; thence called Sacaſons, contracted to Saxons, or ſons of Sacæ, who with 
a flood of other Northern (Aſiatic) nations, came into Europe, and uſing piracy 
from Denmark all along thoſe ſeas, poſſeſſed all that coaſt k 4 Germany, and the 
Netherlands, which took thence the name of O74 Saxony.” 

Probable as this opinion may at firſt ſight appear, it does not ſeem to be the true 
one; for, „to examine the lykelyhood of this,” ſays Verſtegan, 18, ©* wee are to 
note, that the Saxons did neuer wryte, or call themſelues Saxons, but anciently 
Seaxen; and the ſyllable en, at the end of woords, doth ſerue inſtead of 5, to 
ſigniſy the plural number; as in brethren, children, oxen: — and then in p. 21 
and 2, he endeavours to ſhew, that they were the Aborigines, or natives of 
Germany; which is only confeſſing his ignorance of their origin; but however 


he admits, that they received a different appellation from their neighbours in 


the Cimbrica Cherſoneſus, and, for the ſake of diſtinction, were called Saxont 
from the weapons they wore : only here again, as we obſerved above, the appella- 
tion is Greek; as will be found in the Work itſelf. 

To prove now the ſhort-lived tranquillity of human affairs, when they rely for 
protection on foreign arms, and call over foreigners to defend them, the Saxons 
from being protectors, very ſoon became invaders, and preſently ſent over for 
five thouſand more of their countrymen ; and then entering into an alliance 
with the Picts and Scots, thoſe very people whom they came over on purpoſe to 
drive out, turned their ſwords againſt the Britons, thoſe very people whom they 
had been invited over to defend! To ſolve this intricacy, Verſtegan ſeems to 
hint, that the Britons were grown into great auerſion from their kyng, and no 
leſs hatred: vnto the Saxons ; ſeeing that kyng Vortiger, a Britiſh kyng, had 
married Rowena, a Saxon lady, and neice to one of their generals, and had left 
his lawful wyf'*”, 9 

This indeed would have been provocation enough to have juſtified a revolt in 
the Britons, and for them to have joined the Picts and Scots againſt the Saxons; 
or at leaſt an inducement ſufficiently ſtrong to have prompted the Saxons to have 
adhered to the intereſt of their hoſt, united to them now the more firmly by the 
bonds of wedlock ; and conſequently to have ſupported his cauſe againſt that of 
his rebellious ſubjects: on the contrary, the good old gentleman himſelf tells us, 
p- 130, that on May day, both Vortiger and Hengiſt met on Saliſburie plaine, 
either of them accompagned with his chiefeſt lordes and followers; and there 
kyng Hingiſtus prepared for them a feaſt ; and after the Britans were wel whitled 

with wyne, he fell to taunting and girding at them ; wherevpon blowes inſued ; 
and the Britiſh nobillitie there preſent, beeing in all three hundreth, were all of 
them flaine ; as VVilliam of Malmeſburie reporteth ; tho' others make the num- 
ber more.” | | 

Whatever truth there may be in this narration, the conduct of the Saxons ap- 
pears rather perfidious, and ſeems to wear the face of treachery : perhaps the 
Saxons at this entertainment might have deſpiſed the weakneſs both ot prince and 
nobles ; and conſequently might have looked on this as a proper opportunity 


* Nennius, William of Malmeſbury, Henry of Huntingdon, Geoffry of Monmouth, Speed, and 
Sammes, with much greater probability, call Rowena the daughter of Hengiſt: and Shering. 14, adds 
yet another reaſon for this revolt; viz. © quod debitum militibus ſtipendium non perſolverant.“ 


for 


> 
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for re- aſſerting their native right, and for reviving their antient hereditary clame 
to-this iſland ; if they were fenfible of any ſuch title ; but let their clame or 
their title have been ever ſo juſt, this certainly muſt have been a very unjuſtifiable 
method of vindicating it; and let the reaſon for this maſſacre have been whatever 
it might, the conſequences of it were very dreadful to the nation; for this is an 
undoubted fact, that for near two hundred years following, this kingdom was a 
continued ſcene of deſolation and confuſion: the Saxons however prevailed in the 
end; and the few Britons, who ſurvived thoſe troubles, betook themſelves for 
refuge to the wild and craggy mountains of Cornwal and of Wales. 

But, notwithſtanding the Saxons had thus gained firm footing and ſure eſta- 
bliſhment on this iſland, ſuch an event ought not certainly to have been deemed a 
ſufficient foundation for Verſtegan to aſſert, as he does in p. 188, that © the 
Saxon or Teutonic remains the ground of our language, and that it has had for 
its original no other ſource :''—in which affertion he is moſt probably miſtaken ; 
for if conqueſt alone be a ſufficient argument for the eſtabliſhing of any lan- 
guage, it might be worth while to atk him, and all our other Saxon advocates, 
what language they can ſuppoſe, and allow, that the inhabitants of this iſland 
ſpoke, after they had been converſant with the Romans for five hundred years be- 
fore the Sixons were invited over to Britain ? what could it have been, but the 
Britiſh, improved by the Roman ? for, as Milton acknowledges, p. 60, „the 
Romans beate us into ſom civilitie:“ and, to bring the argument nearer to his own 
times; if the Saxon or Teutonic was the ground of our language, becauſe they 
drove out the Britons, then in his own times the Norman muſt have been the 
ground of our language, becauſe the Normans drove out the Saxons : in ſhort, 
the language of this ifland is a mixture of all theſe; being compounded of theſe, 
and many others: but the ground-work of our modern Engliſh tongue is Greek; 
and ſo it was even in the days of Verſtegan. 

If then there are any words in our language, at this day to be found likewiſe 
in the Saxon tongue, they ſeem probably to be ſuch, as they found here, eſta- 
bliſhed and manumiſed long before their arrival, and perhaps were adopted by 
themſelves afterwards ; and what makes this ſuppoſition the more probable is, 
that moſt of thoſe words, which other etymologiſts have imagined to be Saxon, 
and many of the Saxon words themſelves, are really in the courſe of this Work 
found to be Greek *; and therefore, that thoſe etymologiſts, who would derive 
thoſe words only from the Saxon tongue, do really ſtop ſhort of their true de- 
rivation by at leaſt two thouſand years: for what Caſaubon ſays in p. 378, is moſt 
juſtly true: „ut dicam libere, quod ſentio : pauca puto vere et genuine Anglica 


| five Saxonica, i. e. vetera, reperiri; que (iis exceptis quæ Latinæ ſunt originis) 


fi rite, et diligenter expendantur, non poſſint ad Græcos fontes revocari.” 
Whoever is acquainted with that intricate and unaffecting part of our Engliſh 


* As to the ſtructure of the Saxon tongue, Caſaubon, p. 139, poſitively afſerts, (eam vel Greece, 
ſed ab ultima origine, propaginem fuiſſe ; vel certe ab eadem, qua et Graca, 7 ut a Græca ſola 
differt dialecto, profluxiſſe: and Spelman, in his Gloſſary, under the article VV ic, acknowledges the 


ſame ;z © Saxonicz dictiones frequentius Græcis reſpondeant, quam Romanis:*”—and not the Saxon only, 
but the German likewiſe ; for Caſaubon, 218, ſays, © ultimum nunc ſupereſt argumentum ; quod ab 
hiſtoria, et rerum geſtarum memoria : ego ſic cenſeo: fi funditus periifſet lingua Germanica, ut nullum 
ex verbis argumentum duci poſſit; ex ipſarum tamen rerum geſtarum, quæ memoriz mandate ſunt, 
circumſtantiis probabiliter inferri poſſe, linguam Germanicam de Græcd multum traxiſſe, et e illd partim 
conſtitiſſe.“ a 94 4343: e 5 | | x »I 3 5 
; 3 | hiſtory, 
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hiſtory, which treats of the Saxon Heptarchy, will preſently allow, that the man- 


ners of the men were as rude as their language; and that the whole race of kings, 
as they are called, from Hengi/t to Egbert, a ſpace of time comprehending 345 
or 350 years, were a race of the moſt ſavage and brutal kind of men, and were 
really as uncivilized as the wild Indians in America: and that even after the 
Heptarchy was diſſolved, and all the ſeven crowns were united on the head of 
Egbert, in 800 after Chriſt; yet even from him to Harold II. i. e. 266 years 
more, they were very little better; unleſs the building of monaſteries, making 
pilgrimages to Rome, and kings and queens. turning monks and abbeſſes, could 
atone for the ſhedding of human blood by aſſaſſination: for their whole hiſtory, ex- 
cept that of Alfred the Great, and two or three others, is taken up with very little 
more, than the narrations of battles, and murders, and maſlacres, with poiſon- 
ings, and rapes, and inceſts, and adulteries; “ altars defiled with perjuries; 
cloiſters violated with fornications; the land polluted with the blood of their 
princes; civil diſſentions among the people; and finally, all the ſame vices, which 
the mournful Gildas alleged of old to have ruined the Britons:“ Milton, 221 ;— 
and yet it is from theſe very people that we have received a ſet of the wiſeſt 
laws, and a conſtitution of the. beſt government, that is to be foung at this day 
ſubſiſting on the face of the garth; — perhaps their very , vices were conducive to 
the eſtabliſhing of thoſe laws; which have continued, with ſome ſmall variation, and 
a very great addition, from Hengiſt the firſt king of Kent, in the year 455 after 
Chriſt, to the preſent times; i. e. above 1300 years. 

Neither did Egbert and his ſucceſſors enjoy a quiet poſſeſſion; for the Danes made 
ſeveral deſperate deſcents on this ifland, ſo early as the year 787, and continued their 
inhuman and bloody moleſtations for above two hundred years, when Canute, 2 
Dane, ſeized the whole kingdom in 1017; however their domination of 25 years 
ended in 1042, when the Saxon line was again reſtored ; but, continued only 24 
years longer; when William, the Norman, commonly called William the Conqueror, 
became ſole monarch of this kingdom in 1066. 

So that now we will look towards Iceland. 


VI. Of the ICELAND IC, and other Northern dialects. 


Having mentioned the Germans, Saxons, and Danes, it may be proper now to 
ſay ſomething on the Icelandic tongue; ſince ſome etymologiſts have endeavoured 
to deduce many of our words from that, and the other Northern tongues, which 
are only fo many different dialects of the Germanic nations. Ks | 

Some have imagined, that when Chriſtianity began to prevail in this iſland, the 
every where perſecuted Druids retreated, as to their ſureſt place of refuge, to 
Iceland: this opinion is either wrong, or this perſecution could not have been 


carried on againſt them by the Chriſtians; for Chriſtianity was not known, or if 


known, did not bear any great prevalence in this nation, till the times of Auſtin 
the monk; about the year 600 after Chriſt: it is true indeed we find mention 
made in the early part of our hiſtory, that Joſeph of Arimathea came over into this 
iſland, fo early as A year 31 after Chriſt; and that Lucius was the firſt Chriſtian 


king, about the year 200; and that Conſtantine publickly declared himſelf a con- 
vert to the Chriſtian faith, about the year 320: but the perſecution of the Druide 
R Was 
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Was commenced long before that very period by Paulinus Suetonius, in the year 


61 after Chriſt *. 


On the other hand: if the Druidi, thoſe adepts in all the learning, both civil 
and religious, which was known in thoſe early times, had actually retired to 
Iceland, when they were forced to retreat from Britain, it is ſomething remark- 
able, that the ſciences in Iceland ſhould have been but in a ſtate of infancy ſo late 
as the year 1056, which is only ten years before the Norman conqueſt ; while 
Britain had enjoyed the benefit of letters above 1100 years, and the benefit of 
the Goſpel above 450, or, according to others, 736 years before that period: for 
Dr. Finncus, the learned biſhop of Skalholt, in his Ecclefiaſtical Hiſtory of 
Iceland, publiſhed in 1772, compares the ftate of the ſciences in 1ce/and to the 
Four ages of human life: “their infancy,” fays he, extended to the year 1056; 
when the introduQtion of the Chriſtian religion produced the firſt dawn of light: 
—they were in their youth till 1110; when ſchools were firſt eſtabliſhed, and 
the education and inſtruction of youth began to be more attended to than be- 
fore :—the manly age laſted till about the middle of the 14th century ; when 
Iceland produced the greateſt number of learned men :—old age appeared towards 
the end of the fame century; (ſhort duration !) when the ſciences gradually de- 
creaſed, and were almoſt intirely extinct; no works of any merit appearing ; 
hiſtory now drooped her head; poetry had no reliſh; and all the other ſciences 
were enveloped in darkneſs ; the ſchools began to decay; and in many places they 
had none at all; it was very uncommon for any to underſtand Latin ; and few 
prieſts could read their breviary and rituals fluently :”—ſuch is the account which 
this learned biſhop has given us of the ſtate of learning in Iceland T7. 
Whether or no there has been a reſuſcitation of learning in Iceland, within 
theſe two or three centuries laſt paſt, as we very happily find there has been in 
our own nation, I have not as yet been able to learn ; but this is a truth that 
amay be very ſafely admitted, that if there are any number of words in our lan- 
guage, in common with the inhabitants of Iceland, Denmark, Norway, Sueden, 
Germany, or any of the other Northern dialects, it will be evidently found, in the 
courſe of conſulting the following Work, that they are either all, or moſt of 
them, derived, both to them, and to ourſelves, thro' the medium of the Greek 
and Latin languages ; thoſe two being the origin or chief compoſition of moſt 
European tongues, except in ſome few particulars ; and it is from thoſe two 
languages chiefly, that we are poſſeſſed of all that copiouſneſs of expreſſion, and 
all that fluency of words, which are to be found in the writings of our beſt 


poets, and the | of our beſt orators : and indeed it is no wonder that theſe 


two ſhould be the main ſources of zhe Engliſh Fanguage, ſince, as we have ſeen, 


the Romans had been ſuch powerful actors in the Britiſh affairs, for five hundred 
years before the arrival of the Saxons ; and that very probably the Greeks had 
been here at leaſt a thouſand years before the Romans. 


in the time of Lucius about 179, or rather 200 after Chriſt. 


+ It is much to be feared, this melancholy repreſentation of the ſtate of the ſciences in Iceland may be 
applied much nearer home; for they do not ſeem to have been in a more floriſhing fituation, even 200 


And yet 8 owe, p. 38, mentions the convertion of many of the Druydes to the Chriſtian faith 


you after that very period, in our own iſland; for that would fall in very 3 Þ with the times of 
enry VIII. when an old monk, who had conſtantly in his breviary read Mumpſimus, Damine, for 


Sumpſimus, was ad moniſhed to cot rect his abſurd expreſſion ; © No,” ſays he, „no; I have read it ſo 
for above theſe ſift 


fangled Sumpſimus. 


# paſt; and ſhall not now change my good old Mumpſimus, for your new- 


Whenever 
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Whenever therefore we find any words at preſent ſubſiſting in our language, 
ſimilar in ſound, but undoubtedly the ſame in ſignification, or very nearly ſo with 
others in the Greek tongue, why ſhould. we at all heſitate to deduce their origin 
from thence ; or. be aſhamed as it were at finding our modern Engizſh derived from 
ſo antient and ſo honourable a nation ?—why then do our etymologiſts ſtop 
ſhort of this great fountain, and endeavour to deduce their derivations from the 
-muddy dialects, and impure branches of all the harſh, grating, Northern tongues, 
inſtead of tracing, following, and perſuing their etymologies thro' the main 
courſe of that moſt noble language, the Greet, which would infallibly lead them 
to the true origin of their own? i 


The ſtudy and cultivation therefore of the Greek and Roman languages 


would be a far more rational, and a far more advantageous employment for 
Engliſhmen, as Engliſhmen, than the addreſſing themſelves fo much to the 
French tongue ; which has ariſen of late to ſo great a degree, that they have in 
a manner almoſt totally neglected the cultivation of their own mother tongue, to 
adopt that of foreigners :— this fondneſs for the French, even fo high up as the 
times of Edward the Confeſſor, in 1051, was carried to ſo great a height, that it 
actually paved the way for the Norman conqueſt, as Milton obſerves in p. 330; 
« then began the Engliſh to lay aſide their own antient cuſtomes, and in many 
things to imitate French manners; the great peers to ſpeak French in their houſes ; 
in French to-write their bills, and letters, as a great piece of gentility, aſhamed 
of their own; a preſage of their ſubjection ſhortly to that people, whoſe faſhions 
and language they affected ſo laviſhly :'”—how fatally applicable may this pre- 
diction be to ourſelves, even at this preſent period!“ if theſe were the cauſes, 
continues he, p. 357, of ſuch miſery and thraldom to thoſe of our anceſtors, at 
the Norman conqueſt, with what better cloſe can be concluded, than here in fit 
ſeaſon to remember this age, in the midſt of her fecurity, to fear from like vices, 
without due amendment, the revolution of like calamities !” 

To ſum up this argument; let us juſt take a ſhort retroſpective view of the 
foregoing events, and their dates; which will moſt evidently prove the great 
antiquity of -the Greek tongue ; and at the fame time ſhew us the periods very 
nearly when the other European languages commenced in this iſland : 


I. The EGYPTIANS colonized GREECE, under the following leaders: 


| Bef. Chriſt, 
1. Agialeus, who founded the kingdom of Sicyon 2079 
2. Inacbus, who founded the kingdom of Argos 1856 


3. Ogyges, who founded the kingdom of Thebes in Bæotia i855 
and, 4. Cecrops, who founded the kingdom of Athens 1556 


IT. The GREEKS colonized ITALY, under the following leaders : 


0 Bef. Chriſt, 

1. Oenotrus, from Arcadia — — 1470 

2. Pelaſgus, from Theſſaly —— — — 133%; 

3. Evander, from Pallantium in Arcadia — — 1244 

4. Hercules, firſt landed in Spain; then next in Italy — 1226 

5. #Eneas, from Troy, landed at Laurentum — — 1181 
and, 6. The Phoceans; who built Marſeilles in France — 600 


© III. GREEKS 
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IN. GREEKS ſettled in BRITAIN. 


1. The Druids, long before Brutus —— — 2000 
2. Brutus, from Troy to Spain; from Spain to Britain—— 1117 
3. Bladud brings four Greek philoſophers from Athens —— 980 

— and afterwards builds his univerſity of Stamford 963 

4. Temples, built in Britain to Greek deities — — 962 


* —— 


IV. ROMANS ſettled in BRITAIN. 


| Bef. Chrift, - 
1. Czfar's Invaſion — — — g 
After Chtiſt. 
2. Claudius Druſus comes into Britain — 55 — 
3. Trajan - * — — 106 
4. Adrian builds a wall in Britain — — 124 
5. Severus likewiſe; and afterwards dies at York — 211 
6. Conſtantius too dies at ork — — 238 
7. Conſtans — —— 7 
8. The Romans leave Britain — 
V. The SAXONS begin to moleſt BRITAIN — 285 
| are invited over by YVortigern —— 450 
s VI. The DANES begin their cruel ravages — 787 
VII. The NORMANs invade ENGLAND — 1066 
And, VIII. Learning floriſhed in ICELAND — 1350 


Notwithſtanding then all the partiality, that any of our etymologiſts may have 
deſired to ſhew, for their different favourite ſyſtems; as, Cleland for the Celtic; 
Verſtegan, Junius, and Ray, for the Saxon; Skinner for the Belgie and Teutonic; 
and Lye for the Icelandic, and other Northern tongues ;—it is not poſſible to ſup- 
poſe, becauſe it is not poſſible to conceive, that the Greeks and Romans, (che 
Greeks more eſpecially) whoſe origin has been traced up to the earlieſt account of 
things, ſhould not have had a language till they borrowed it from the Celts, 
or Gauls; nor a religion, till they borrowed it from ihe Druids in Britain: as well 
might we ſuppoſe, that lcarning ſhould have been the offspring of ignorance; and 

ol:teneſs of barbariſm on the contrary, it ſeems to have been far more likely, 
that theſe latter people themſelves, barbarous in their manners, and rude in their 


dialect, were taught both to refine the one, and poliſh the other, by the con- 


nexions, Which they formed in many ſubſequent generations, by war, by 
commerce, by intermarriages, or by ſome other means of communication, with 
thoſe-two more polite nations: and perhaps it may not be altogether unreaſonable 
to ſuppoſe, that they were brought to ſome degree of refinement by the Druide 
themſelves; Who, as we have already hinted, might have been at firſt ſome Greek 
philoſophers, or at leaſt ſome Greek emigrants, who ſettled here very early in 
this nation: for this is certain, that long before the arriyal of the Saxons, the 
Druids both underſtood and wrote the Greek letters: 2 

or 


. 
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for gammes, 204, tells us, that between the times of Caligula and Druſus; 
„ Adminius, the ſecond fon of Cunobeline, ſeemeth to have been a king about 
the year 44 after Chriſt, by an ancient coyn, with this inſcription, in Greek; 


MHTPOTIOAIE ETIMINAIOY BA-αν,1t 
Metropolis Etiminii Reg-is: 


this coin then muſt have been ſtruck about 400 years before the coming over of 
the Saxons; and 96 after they had been acquainted with the Romans. 

This opinion, that our Britiſh anceſtors underſtood Greek long before the 
arrival of either Romans or Saxons, will receive a yet fuller confirmation from 
the names of the ſeveral temples that were built by the Britiſh kings, long 
before Czar; as mentioned by our antient hiſtorians, particularly Stowe, p. 20, 
where he tells ns, that Ebranke buylded a temple to Diana in Yorke, about 
962 years before Chriſt ; that Bladud, p. 22, made a temple to Apollo in Bathe, 
853, before Chriſt, i. e. 800 years before the Romans ever ſaw Britain: and 
that Lear, his fon, made a temple to Janus in Leiceſter, 844 before Chriſt ; 
and that Conedagus, grandſon of Lear, made a temple to Marys at Perche (now 
Perth) ; another to Minerva in Bangor ; and a third to Mercury in Cornwat, 
about 800 years before Chriſt, or 52 before even the building of Rome. | 

From whence now can it be ſuppoſed, that they acquired thoſe names ?—not 


from the Romans certainly :—if it ſhould be ſaid, that theſe were Celtic names, 


and that the Greeks adopted them from the Celts and Druids ; let me only offer 
in reply, that it may be very eaſily ſhewn from the writings of the Greek poets, 


and hiſtorians, that theſe very names were in common uſe among the Greeks, 


long before the times of the Trojan war; which is many centuries before it can 


be proved, that the Celts had any connexion with the Greeks, or the Greeks 


with them ; nay, if it muſt be granted that they had any, then it is far more 
likely, that the Celts borrowed theſe names from the Greeks, than the Greeks 
from the Celts ; notwithſtanding that Father Pezron, and Cleland, would have 
both the Greek and Latin languages come from the Celtic ;' in which opinion, I 


believe the whole ſtream of claſſic ſcholars will unite to a man againſt them. 


u. On the Ce of ETYMOLOGY. 


LET me now ſay ſomething on the Uſe of Etymology in general. 


There are two branches of knowledge in the attaining of every language, both 
antient and modern: the firft, becauſe the moſt eaſy and obvious, is the ſimple 
Jignification, or meaning of the common and ordinary words, which conſtitute; that 
language; and this is attainable by the moſt ignorant and illiterate ; for there are 
thouſands of our own countrymen, who can neither read, nor write, much leſs 
ſpell, who yet are able to maintain a decent converſatien on many intricate ſub- 
jets: but then, what is the knowledge of ſuch illiterate perſons, compared to 
the knowledge. of thoſe, who have acquired a ſtill farther inſight into the powers 


* Sheringham likewiſe is of the ſame opinion, that the learning of the Greeks in a great meaſure 
was derived from the Getz, or Goths ; for theſe are his own words in p. 162, where he ſays, ** tot 
certe heroes, artium et ſcientiarum inventores, fama celebres, et rerum experientia docti, inter Getas 
exſtiterint, ut ab illis Graci magni ex parte literis ac diſciplinis inſtruRi ſunt,” 
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of our language, by having read our beſt authors, both of antient and modern 
times ? it is hardly poffible to ſuppoſe, that a yet greater fund can be opened to 
the minds of ſuch readers, who ſeem to be already fraught, with all the know- 
ledge that the Engh/h language is capable of beſtowing ; and yet there is another 
branch of ſcience in the ſtudy of our own tongue, that may afford even them, if not 
a farther inſight into it, at leaſt may afford them ſome amuſement in the perſuit 
of it; and particularly if novelty has any effect: and it is erymology will turniſh 
us with this new diſcovery ;. for there are numberleſs words, that are familiar to 
our eyes, familiar to our ears, familiar to our tongues ; . but, notwithſtanding all 
this eaſy familiarity, we may not perhaps know from whence they are derived; 
and why they carry that particular meaning, preferably to any other; or why 
e they ſometimes, tho' but ſeldom, carry a different meaning, and wear a 
ifferent appearance from the original language: we all know. that things are 
called ſo and fo ; but do we know why they are called fo ?—it is etymology will 
inform us, by giving us the original. | 

This knowledge will ſurely afford us the greater pleaſure, becauſe it will afford 
us as it were a double inſight into the powers of each word; viz. the common 
acceptation, and the derivative ſenſe ; that is, the ſenſe it borrows from the original 
language; and from this compariſon will ſometimes; ariſe a new idea of that 
word; which, if we had not acquired before, muſt give a new pleaſure to the 
imagination: many inſtances of which might be here produced, were it not for 
fear of lengthening this Introduction too far: one however ſhall juſt be men- 
tioned ; viz. the word Coroner, or, as it is commonly called crowner, which has 
been ſuppoſed by ſome to ſignify an officer belonging to the crown, or appointed by 
the crown; and undoubtedly derived from the Latin word corona; a crown, or coronet : 
but (to ſhew the powers of etymology) let me obſerve, that the words crowner 
and coroner; have no more connexion with a crown, or à coronet, than with a 
nightingale, or a blackbird; as will be moſt evidently ſhewn in the derivation of 
the word Coroner in the Work itſelf. N 

As to the former of theſe two branches, which concerns the definition of words, 
our belt Engliſh diQionary-writers are certainly the beſt guides: but when they 
attempt any thing beyond the meaning of a word, and pretend to give the deri- 
vation of it, they attempt a province they have but too often failed in; they can 
readily inform us hat, it is, but they ſeldom inform us truly whence it is; for 
their derivations are generally either very erroneons, or very defective ; they either 
give us a falſe derivation, or derive it from a language, which was itſelf but a 
derivative; they ſeem to have aimed at only pointing out the neareſt language, 
from u hich they ſuppoſed we took it; not conſidering that that very language itlelf 
took it from ſome other, which took it from a third ; and conſequently was not 
the original, but only. the derivative of a derivative: and therefore certainly they 
ought not to have ſtopt, in ſo indolent a manner, at the firſt language they could 
conveniently catch hold on; but to have traced: it ſomething farther, and have 
given us, if poſſible, the osiginal. | 
Let the channel or channels then (for there undoubtedly are many) thro' 
which the words of our modern Engliſh have been derived to us, be whatever 
they may, Roman, Gothic, Celtic, Saxon, Teutonic, or Icelandic, (till it is the Greek 
alone that is the true baſis of the Engliſb tongue; for it matters not, as we ob- 
ſerved above, from whom we borrow any word; if thoſe, from whom we 
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borrowed it, borrowed it from thoſe, who borrowed from the Romans, who bor- 
rowed it from the Greeks ; then conſequently the Greek is the only radix of 
that word; notwithſtanding the various dialects it may have paſſed thro', before it 
came to be adopted by ourſelves #. | | E 
Every Engliſhman undoubtedly thinks he underſtands the Engliſh language, | | 
becauſe he ſpeaks it, and is able to make uſe of it for all the purpoſes of com- 1 
mon life; and this may, and does anſwer all his exigences; and that is enough 
for him : be it ſo. Many then may content themſelves with the bare knowledge 
of a word, and think it a ſufficient acquiſition if they know the general meaning 
of it; and indeed ſuch a knowledge is fully ſufficient for their contracted ſphere : 
— but an etymologiſt is not ſatisfied with the bare, ſimple fgnification of a word, 
he would wiſh to know the radical formation of it; he will not content himſelf 
with the mere knowledge, that any word fgnr/ies ſuch or ſuch a thing; he would 
be glad to know ſomething farther ; he would willingly be informed, whether it 
bears any connexion with the original idea: nay, it may be confidently aſſerted, 
that no perſon can thoroughly underſtand the power and energy of the Engliſh 
tongue, who does not trace it up to the Greet. thus, for inſtance, every one knows 
the meaning of the following words, being part of a lady's dreſs, viz. her cap, 
handkerchief, apron, ruffles, lace; gown," and ſacgue; or the following, being part 
of the furniture of her work- t, rapper, filk, thread, ſciſſars, needles, pins. 
thus every one knows the meaning of theſe expreſſions, the duce take it; ſuch a 
thing is pick and ſpan new :—every one knows the meaning of theſe words, bridle, 
feddle, flirrops, whip, boots, ſpurs, and journey; but does every one know the derrua= 
tion of thoſe words; and that all, and each of them are Greek; as will be found 
on conſulting every one of them under their proper articles, among many hun- 
dreds more in the compilation of the following work. on b id 
But there are many words in our language that continue to wear ſo ſtrange, and 
uncouth an appearance, as would require more than an Oedipus to develope 
and diſentangle them from their preſent intricate and enigmatical diſguiſes: - thus 
the expreſſions Hot -cocłles, ſcrateb- cradle, link-boy, boggle- boe, haut-golit, bon- mot, 
lic haut, crutched-jriers, and innumerable others, can only be explained by their. 
etymology :—every one of which is Greek 
Another great / of etymology is, that it will ſerve to fix the orthography, or true. 
method of writing each word; by keeping as near as poſſible to the original, 
without deviating too far from the general method that has prevailed thro'. cuſtom. 
Whoever is engaged in a work of this nature, will preſently find, that there are. 
many words, the orthography of which is ſtill very far from being eſtabliſhed : 
this is a ſubject, which has deſervedly employed the thoughts and pens of ſeveral 


Indeed no wonder that our language ſhould be conſtructed ſo much on the baſis of the Greek 
tongue; for, notwithſtanding we ſeem to have had a cloſer connexion, and a more intimate ac- 
quaintance with the Northern, than with either the Southern or the Eaſtern nations; yet this difficulty 
will preſently be removed, when we conſider that thoſe very Northern nations themſelves, I mean the 
Goths, Vandals, Saxons, and Germans, had a much more early connexion with the Greeks, than what is ge- 
nerally imagined : for | Shering. p. 270, ſays, © magna tamen Gothis amicitia, et neceſſitudo cum 
Trojanis intervenerit, qui et Myſiam, Phrygiz partem Troadi conterminam, in ſuam poteſtatem 
tempore belli Trojani redegiſſent : Telephus enim, Gothorum in Myſia rex, Aſtyocham, Priami 
ſororem, uxorem duxit; Eurypyluſque filius ejus, in bello illo cecidit:“ —and again, in p. 288, he 
obſerves, © artes et ſuperſtitiones iſtas magicas, Wodenus, ut veriſimile eſt, a Græcis, aliiſque in 
Afia, Africd,et Europa circumjacentibus populis, comparavit.” | 670 | i 
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of our beſt writers, particularly Steele, Addiſon, and Swift, who have endea- 


voured to give a permaneney to our language, by endeavouring to fix the 
orthography of it; and yet in how fluctuating a ſtate does it remain even to 
this day; and how much room is there ſtill left for reformation !—for while 
we have ſo many words in our language derived to us from the antient Franco- 
Gallie, and the modern French; and ſo long as we will ſervilely continue to copy 
their manner of writing thoſe words, we muſt be wrong; for there are no people 
in Europe who have deviated more from the Greek and Roman writers in their 
manner of orthography, than the Gallic nations: innumerable examples of which 
will be met with, in conſulting the following Work :—not that I would be thought 
to mean, that France has never produced any men of genius, whoſe writings 
Have not diſplayed both great learning, and depth of reaſoning “; but that their 
language and orthography is moſt faulty and erroneous; becauſe it contradicts 
etymology, in departing the fartheſt from the great originals; which makes their 
writings appear in many inſtances as diſtorted; as an oration of Tully would be, 
if "tranſlated into French by any illiterate perſon, and dictated to him by another 


_ equally as learned, with his noſe full of ſnuff, or properly toned in the true 


Gallic twang : in ſuch diſtortions therefore let us not follow them; but it is im- 
poſſible to fix on any certain method of writing, that may be admitted by all, 
till ſome ſociety of gentlemen, of ſufficient authority and abilities, whoſe 
le might be prevalent enough to recommend their method to practice, 
undertake this arduous taſk ; for it is not the labors of one pen alone 
can be adequate to ſo great an undertaking. _ , N 

While there ſtill then continue, even in our beſt dictionaries, ſo many words 
which are either falſely derived, badly explained, or whoſe orthography contra- 
dicts derivation, the ſureſt method of reforming them, and againſt which even pre- 
judĩce itſelf could not raiſe an objection, would be, to convince our own countrymen, 


that etymology alone would be the fafeſt guide, by attending diligently to the ori- 
ginal word; and in what ſhape foever that appears, to let the derivative wear the 


ſame appearance, and. be clothed. as near as poſſible in the ſame letters: this 
would ſtamp a ſanction on our orthography ; would become the ſtandard: method 
of writing; and be appealed to, as the dernier reſort in all cafes of doubt and 
difficulty :—thas, for example, many ſcem to doubt whether they. ought to write 
allum with two Ile, or with one; whether they ought to write innen with three 
nntts, or with two; and whether they ought to write ebany, or ebeny; Aratagem, 
or ftrategem ;—then etymology would eafily fix the propriety : —again;; we often 
fee the word Catherine in the works of men of learning; but this method is 
doubly wrong; for it is a Greek word, and the Greeks had no C; neither did 
they write the ſecond ſyllable with an e; as the etymology of it plainly ſhews. 

If any of our etymologiſts do but meet with a word that wears the leaſt! un- 
common appearance, they have immediate recourſe to the Saxon, or ſome other 
barbarous Northern dialect, for the original; thus the word Arelumes has by ſome 
of them been miſtaken for a Saxon | expreſſion, tho' they have explained it by 
ſuppellex gravior, que difficile movetur ; or, omne utenſile robuſtius, quod ab 
achbus non facile revellitur; eoque ad Heredem tranſit tanquam membrum 
Hereditatis ; and conſequently ought to have been written heir-/ooms, or rather 


S «Ego non adimo ſcri>toribus Gallis eloquentiam, non adimo ſermonis nitorem, non adimo acumen 
ingenii; ſed habemus nos quoque ſcriptores Anglos, quos cum Gallis, aut quavis alia gente conferri 
poſſe jure, et fine faſtu exiſtimem:“ Shering. Pref, 
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Saxon; as will be found in the Work itſelf. 

Only one inſtance more ſhall be produced from A Liſt of Engliſh words, de- 
rived from the Greek tongue, and publiſhed by Dr. Nugent at the end of his Port 
Royal Greek Primitives; in which he has given us this word Eufrgſia, with an /, 
and then immediately after has produced the Greek word Eu- G- ga, which 
he tells us originates from the primitive root .Þpyv, mens ; the mind: then let me 
obſerve, that ſince the original is written with a O, the derivative ought to have 
aſſumed a ph.: but what makes it ſtill mote abſurd is, that n the very next page 
the Dr. tells us, that Euphraſia (now he writes it with a 55% is the name of 
an herb, which is ſaid to be good for purifying the brain, and clearing the 
igt: then it were to be wiſhed, ſome ſkilful hand had but adminiſtered a ſmall 
doſe of this ſame /ight-clearing herb to the Dr. as an etymologitt, that he might 
have ſeen the abſurdity of writing the ſelf-ſame word, in the ſelfſame article, 
two different ways, and giving at the ſame time the original word, and its deri- 
vative, both which bear ſuch palpable evidence againſt him: and yet it is poſſible 
that his firſt orthography may be right, tho' not according to his own Greek 
primitive: ſee this word in the Work itſelf: —it is true indeed the Greek O, and 
the Latin ph, do both of them ſound with us like an /; but ſurely it would be 
phinical, -phoo/iſh, and phantaſtic, to write the proper name Filip with an F; and 
then immediately tell us, it Was derived from Philippus in Latin, with a b 3 AS 
that again is derived from .$-/A;TTQ in Greek, with a © :—this puts me in mind 
of a circumſtance that happened to an honeſt Norfolk ſhepherd, who once found 
aſtray ſheep in his flock, and on obſerviog that it was marked with an F i 


began to recollect the names of all the farmers round him; but could not find 


any one, whoſe name began with thoſe two letters; unleſs it belonged to 
Fil. Parlett; accordingly he went to Mr. Parlett; but never was more aſtoniſhed 
in all his life, than to find, that he would not acknowledge the ſtray, tho' he ſaw 
it was marked with his own name :—1I tell you no, ſays Parlett, FP does not 
ſtand for my name Philip Parlett, for then it it would have been marked -P P ;— 
how can that be? ſays Tom; is not your name Fi/?—well then, ſays Parlett, 


not to puzzle yourſelf any longer, carry your ſtray to Mr. Francis Pigge, and he 


will ſet all to rights again: Tom went, and was ſatisfied. 

Another 2 reſulting from the ſtudy of etymology, and which deſerves at leaſt 
to be mentioned, tho' an article of no very great moment, but merits ſome at- 
tention; and. that is Ze proper diuiſion of wordt, both in printing and writing; the 


neglect of which betrays either great careleſſneſs, or groſs inattention: Who, for 


inſtance, can endure to fee. the words dip, or diph-thong, and prog-noftic, cut 


in pieces, and hacked in ſo cruel and unworkmanlike a manner f—dip-thong is 


doubly falſe; falſe in orthography, and falſe in diviſion ; for it certainly is neither 


ip, nor dipb-thong, there being no ſuch words; but di-phthong : neither ought 
the other word to have been divided thus, prag-ugſtic; but thus, pro;gnoftic; as 
their etymologies moſt evidently ſhew :—let others then dip and prog in the dirt 


es much as they pleaſe; they ought only to be ſent, for a fuller conviction, to 
an equally learned inſcription to be met with on a country grave-ſtone, which 


curiouſly informs us that it was erected: In memory of John and Joan. ſuch-a-»one, 


and alſo-two of their ren. 


"Etymology is. certainly one of the faireſt fountains of polite literature; it not 


only 
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Leir-limùs; and then they might have ſeen that it was evidently Greek, and not 
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only leads us to the meaning of every wotd, but gipes us at the ſame time the 


pleaſure of tracing that word, thro' ſeveral other languages, which had adopted 
it before us, till we arrive at the great original, from which all took it; And 
thus by exploring and ſearching he derivation of each word, we are brought at 
laſt to the true fountain head; and in this ſearch, it is etymology will lead us 
ſure, by ſhewing us the connexion, and (if it may be ſo called) the conſanguinity, 
that ſubſiſts between the original, and its derivative; between 255 Pers and her 
daughter ; between the parent, and her offspring Fee UPI, 7 

Then let not this be looked on as a vain and trifling ſtudy, or only a harinle6 
and innocent amuſement ; it is more “: it is a ſtudy, in which the wiſeſt men, 
in all ages, and nations, have taken a pleaſure to inveſtigate ;' ſuch as Ariſtotle, 
Plato, Fulius Pollux, Suidas, Hefſychius, Philbæenus, Euſtatluus, and many others in. 
Greek: Marcus Terentius Varro, Sextus Pompeius Feſtus, Cato, Cicero, Quintilian, 
825 and 7. Cæſ. Scaliger, idorus, Jobunnes Fungerus, Ger- and J. Vaſſus, Fabian, 

Geßner, Henry and Robert Stephens, Meric Caſaubon, the learned Franciſtus Junius, 
and among our own countrymen, Sir Hen. Spelman, Ray, Somner, Sheringham, 
Hickes, Skinner, Thwaites, and Lye, in Latin: Caſaubon and Junius indeed were 
foreigners, and therefore excuſable for writing on the Engliſb language in Latin; 
but for Spelman, Ray, Somner, Sheringham, Hickes, Skinner, Thwaites, and Lye, 
who were all Engliſbmen, to write on the Enghſh language in Latin, is really ſome- 
thing unaccountable, and unnatural ; for they have by that means in a great 
meaſure defeated the very intention of their works, by confining them in a man- 
ner to the reading and inſtruction of only a few learned men, who ſcarce ſtood 
in need of their aſſiſtance, inſtead of diffuſing their writings into the hands of 

every Engliſhman : and thereby rendering their labors of public utility, 

Now, tho' it be impoſſible in a work of this nature, to avoid giving the words 
of the ſeveral authors, who have been, and muſt be conſulted in ſuch an under- 
taking, in the different languages they themſelves wrote; yet care has been taken 
throughout this work, to give the meaning and ener of almoſt every 
article in Engliſb. 

From hence will naturally ariſe another utility in conſulting the following 
Work; and that is, the great variety of Hnonymous expreſſions that have been made 
uſe of, in order to explain any article under conſideration : but let it always be 
remembered, that Jynonymous terms and definitions are very far from -amounting 
to derivations. 

Works of this nature are certainly never intended for peruſal; for no man would 
willingly ſet himſelf down to read, much leſs to write, a dictionary; but only to 
conſult it, whenever a word may occur in reading, writing, or in converſation : it 
is the duty therefore ef every dictionary compiler, and particularly of an Etymologi- 
cal Dictionary, to give the reader all the information and ſatisfaction in his power. 

The office of a mere dictionary writer is often but a very irkſome taſk; and it 
may well be wondered, how ſuch men of genius, as ſome of thoſe gentlemen, and 
ſcholars, who have been already mentioned above, could poſſibly employ themſelves 
and their talents in ſuch undertakings ; unleſs the defire of improving their own 


# 60 Nee nova hæc queſtio eſt,” ſays Caſaub. 146; «ſed jam multis retro ſæculis, non inter grammati- 
cos tantum, ſed et philoſophos, agitata; an verborum fit etymologia vere ſcilicet et in rebus ipſis; an 
vero res fit awmoralos, et imaginaria, quæ ſolo conſtat nomine :—nullam puto on tam certam artem, 
vel ſcientiam z cujus vel vanitas, vel incertitudo, fi quis id agat, multis non poſſit verbis exagitari.“ 


fund 
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fund of knowledge, by tracing the true origin of words, and the pleaſure of 
leaving the fruit of their labors to poſterity, in ſome meaſure compenſated all the 
trouble and pains they might have beſtowed in ſuch very intricate reſearches. | 

Permit me to cloſe my obſervations, with mentioning only one thing more; in 
which the reader will intirely agree with me; viz. in cenſuring without reſerve 
that total want of decency and decorum, which the compilers of many dictiona- 
ries, and etymologies, have ſhewn, in firſt of all collecting, and then afterwards 
explaining, tho” in Latin, and ſometimes in plain Engliſh, many words which 
they muſt unavoidably have met with, and which are to be found in every language 
under the ſun,'but which convey ſuch ideas of indelicacy, as would have been much 
more prudent, and commendable in thoſe writers intirely to have omitted, inſtead 
of endeavouring to trace their etymology, and explain their meaning, which 
wanted no explanation; for, from objects, and from words, of obſcenity and tur- 
pitude, not only the eyes and ears, but even the thoughts and imaginations too, 
ought to be kept pure and untainted : 


Immodeſt words admit of no defence ; 
For want of decency is want of ſenſe “. 


Readers of ſuch a caſt ought to be ſent to writers of a ſimilar diſpoſition ; and 
indeed there are but too many of that ſtamp in every language; examples of 
which might have been here produced, were it not for the deſire of avoiding 
that very error, into which they have already but too groſsly fallen: let me then 
here aſſure thoſe Ladies, who have done me the honor of their names to this Work, 
and others who may be pleaſed at any time to conſult it, that there is not an 
article in it which can give the leaſt offence ; but that every one has been carefully 
attended to, and rendered ſuch, as might entertain a modeſt eye, and pleaſe the 
chaſteſt ear; ſuch, in ſhort, as might gain and preſerve their liberal approbation : 
hoping likewiſe, that in many, it not in =; of the following articles, even 
the learned reader may receive ſome {atisfattion ; leaving all to the ſuperior judg- 
ment of thoſe, who may be more happy in finding out the real derivation of any 
word in queſtion ; and in the mean time wiſhing that probability may pleaſe, or 
any failure on my fide be pardoned by the more learned part of my readers, both in 
hiſtory, language, and etymology. | 

Let me then, with all humility, recommend the ſucceſs. of this undertaking 
to the candor and impartiality of the Public: or, as honeſt Holyoake ſays, ** ne 
moleſtus, lector, tibi ſim, finem jam faciam, ſi prius exoravero, ut mendas typo— 
graphicas plurimas, que in hoc irrepſerunt, humaniter indulgeas, et hos meos 
etymologicos labores, mihi ſatis moleſtos, (mihi autem jucundos æqui bonique 
conſulere digneris:“ - or rather, as Caſaubon, p. 406, has more elegantly ex- 
preſſed himſelf, thus; “ gaudebd certe, fi alii noſtro exemplo incitati, quod 
nos inchoavimus, melioribus ipſi auſpiciis, et neceſſariis ad tantum opus prelidiis 
inſtructiores, perfecerint.“ | 

With U, to the plan, which has been obſerved in compiling this Work, it 
has been divided into TWO Alphabets: in the former (which is by much the larger) 
are contained all thoſe words, moſt evidently derived either from the Greek, or 


* A ſimilar thought occurs; Cum formoſa pretereunte puella Pericles exclamaſſet, O formam pul- 
chram { dixit ei Sophocles, Etenim non ſolum manus, ſed etiam oculos, habere abſtinentes decet. 
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Latin languages ; thoſe from the Latin purely, are indeed but very few in number; 
becauſe moſt of thoſe, which ſeem to have been adopted from the Latins, the 
Latins themſelves adopted from the Greeks: and in the latter Alphabet are 
contained all thoſe words, moſt probably derived from the Saxon, and other 
Northern tongues; tho' even many of thoſe are doubtful : by this diviſion we 
are able to ſee, how much we are indebted to each particular language; a ſatis- 
faction which other etymologiſts, who have blended all derivations together, 
have not been able to afford us; but now, by their having been thus kept 
ſeparate, we are able to ſee the whole force and power of the Engliſb language; 


and know how much the greater part of it has been conſtructed on the Southern 


than on the Northern tongues ; as indeed the very great difference of bulk between 
the two Alphabets will ſufficiently prove. | 

To theſe two Alphabets is added an Index of thoſe words which, being but du- 
plicates, or collaterals to ſome radix, for brevity's ſake. are omitted in the, Work 
itſelf, in order to avoid repetition ; and there are many other words derived from 
ſources ſo widely different from what they appear to be, that the reader would not 


caſily know what article to find them under: thus, for inſtance, the word ANT 


cannot be found in either of the Alphabets; but, if it is ſought for in the Index, 


it will be eaſily found, and refers to the article EMMET in the Sax. Alph.:—thus 
likewiſe the words | 


enſuin SEQUENT 
3 *. MERCHANT 
colly-flower are referred to « CAULI-FLOWER 
cblectation K+ © DELICACY 
obligation, &c. LIGATURE, &c. 


and moſt of thoſe words, which being compounded of others, and omitted in 


the Work itſelf, will be found in the Index, either under the ſimple form, or 


ſome of its collateral branches, and referred each to its proper radix. | 
| I 
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— 5 ABBREVIATIONS. 


Ger. Voſſ. — 


A B B R E V 


Add. | hk — Addenda 
Fol. — — FZolicum 
Ainſw. _ — Ainſworth 
Alm. _ — Almannic 
Ant. _ — Antiquum 
Art. — | c—_ Article 
Aug. — — Avugmentative 
Belg. — — Belgicum 
C. B. — Cambro Britannicum 
Caſaub. — — Meric Caſaubonus 
Celt. — — Celtic 
Clel. — — Cleland 
Dan. — Danicum 
Deriv. — — Derivation 
Dor. _ — Dorice 
Epenth. — —  Epentheſin 
Etym. —— — Etymology 
Etymol, — — Etymologiſt 
Euſtath. _— — EKEuſtathius 
Extract. — — Extraction 
Fr, Gall. — _Franco-Gallicum 
Gall. — — Gallicum 


Gerardus Voſſius 


Germ. _ — Germanicum 
Henſh, — — FHenſhaw 
. Heſych, — — Heſychivs 
Hom. — — FHomerus 
Icel. — — I cCeelandicum 
II. — — Iliad 
Inuſit. — — nuſitatum 
Ion. — — Tonice 
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ATIONS. 


If, Voſ, — — Tfaacus Voſſius 
Iſid. — — [ſidorus 
Jun. — — J]unius 
Lat. — — Latinum 
Lib. vett. Bs; Libris veteribus 
Litt. — — _ Littleton 
Metath. — — Metatheſin 
Minſh. — — Minſhew 
N. f — — Note 
Neg; — -- — Negative 
Nug. — — Nugent 
Obſol. — — Obſoletum 
Odyſſ,  — — Odyſley 
Orthogr. — — Orthography 


Permut. lit. de Permutatione literarum 


Preterit. med. Præteritum medium 
q. d. — — quaſi dictum 
Quint. — — Quintilian 
R. — — Root 
Sax. _ _ Saxon 
ſc. — — ſcilicet 
Skinn. — — Skinner 
Spelm. — Sir Henry Spelman 
Suec. _ | — Yuecice 
Sued. — — Suedicum 
Teut — — Teutonicum 
Verſt. — — Verſtegan 
Voc. _ — Vocabulary 
Voſſ. — — Voſſius 
Upt. — — Upton 
Way. — Way to Things by Words 
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Thoſe Words printed with 


an Aſteriſc, are of doubtful Origin. 


. 


A B 


B-ACTION, - Aye, ago; abadtus; © the 
driving-off cattle by herds or flocks. 
AB-ALIENATION, Ass, alius: a term 
in the old Roman law, ſignifying a fimple ſale of 
the goods of one citizen to another: | a 

A-BANDON, ſome of our .etymol.' ſuppoſe, 
that this word comes from the Sax. or Celt. word 
Ban; to denounce imprecations : but Spelman, with 
much greater judgment tells us, that Bandum, 
Banderium, et Bannerium, is fignum ducis, quod 
media acie ſpectatiſſimus quis ferebat : vexillum ; 
a banner: and hence to abandon any thing, is 70 
deſert it ; or as we might ſay in a military ſenſe, 
zo run away from his colors, i. e. to dbandon his 
BANNERS. Gr. 

A-BASE, Bacie, fundamen ; the foundation, or 
lot part of a building ; figuratively ſignifying 
to bring down, or debaſe the pride, or haughty ſpirit 
f man. | | 
A-BASH, © ACaxns, vel AGzF, axoc, mutus ; ex 
A, non; et Bago, loquor: Sappho, apud etymol. 
AZaxn Tyv pee E. Hom. Odyſl. A. 249. - Oi 
| © afatnoay waures, Illi autem omnes tacuerunt ; they 
all ſtood dbaſbed, or filent ; Silens, cui ereptus eſt 
uſys logyends, Upt.” It muſt be, acknowledged, 
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A B 


this gentleman has produced great authorities for 
this etym. (and that of Caſaub. might have 
been added); but neither Jun. nor Skin. give 
us any ſuch deriv. Junius, indeed, under the art. 
abaſhed, quotes Suidas for explaining Agages by 
Houvxos, ny e5e81prves 1 Bageiv, 0 78. Nr 55 
cui ereptus eſt uſus loquendi; this, it is true, is 
the ſenſe Upt. has here contended for; but un- 
der the art. Baſbful, he quotes Heſych. for 
deriving that word from Baca, n Aioxumn, pudor; 
verecundia ; ſhamefacedneſs : — this certainly ap- 
proaches nearer to the idea of our words abaſhed, 
and baſhful. | 
ABATE, Harte, Barto, batuo; to beat down 
the value of any article to be ſold; to make a dimi- 
nution; to leſſen : vel à Babes, Baois, profaundus ; 
ſignifying 'to depreſs, demean, degrade, | 
ABBOT, Aga, pater; father; monachorum præ- 
ſes ; the head or chief governor of a monaſtery: pro- 
perly a Syrian word. | 
AB-BY ; from common appearance, any 
perſon might ſuppoſe it was derived from the 
foregoing word Al bot; becauſe it was the 
manſion of the head ruler, or governor of the 


monks ;- but Clel. Voc. 2 writes it“ Hably, 


50 
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| AB , 
or Hab-bode ; which, diſmiſſing its aſpirate , 


means the appropriate refidence 15 a head 1 effor 


or a 


of learning.” © All this might have paſſe 
ure Celt. deriv. if we had not been informed 
in p. 141, that Hab, Haf, or Hoff, and in p. 156, 


that Cof (or rather Keph) ſignified the head: then, 
if ſo, they all originate à Kep-aan, cap-ut, the 


head : the latter part of this compound, Clel. 
tells us, ſignifies bode ; conſequently, will take 
the ſame deriv. as BIDE, i. e. Abode, Gr. 

0 AB-DICATION, Atixvv hi; Atixvvo, declaro; a 


- remunciation. 


ABD-OMEN, Aredidui-vun, abdo-omentum, 
unde abdomen, et abdo ; to hide; the fat of the lower 
part of the belly; becauſe the fat hides, or covers 


the fleſh. 


AB-DUCTED, © Arup, Arixw, Ayw, duco ; 
Voll.” to lead away. | 

* A-BETT, Sax. Beran; Belg. beteren; Teut. 
beſſeren : all which are evidently the ſame with our 
word better; and conſequently derived, not as 
Skin. ſuppoſes, from any one of thoſe tongues ; 
but from Br, melior ; better: this word abett, 
therefore, mult be either of Greek origin, or elſe 


ve mult refer it to the Sax. Alph. 


_ AB-JECI, © Aro Tz It axos, abjicio; to caſt 
down : vel ſimplicius deduxeris ab Ito, five Inp, 
ſeu à præſenti Iaci, ſeu aorilto, Eaxa, vel Iaxa, 
Iaxto, Jaceo; to caſt. Voll.” 
ABILITY, A0, habeo, habilitas; ableneſs, power. 
AB-JURE, -Zevs, jus; juro ; jurejurando aliquid 
aſſirmo; to vouch any thing on oath: hence to ab- 


jure, to renounce. 


AB-LATIVE, Geo, fero, latus; aufero; abla- 
livus; to take, or carry away. 
AB-LEGATION, Aeyw, dico; a baniſhing, or 


ſending out of a city. 


- A-BLEPSY, Agxtdia, ex A, non; et Barnw, vi- 
deo; a blindneſs of mind, want of foreſight. 

AB-NORMOUS, Tweioua, norma; 0 ſquare, 
uſed by builders ; alſo a law or preſcript. 

A-BOGEN; Verit. ſuppoſes, © a bow taketh 
its name heerof, becauſe it is made abogen, or 
bowed ; a bough of a tree is alſo ſo called for bee- 
ing apt to bee abogen, or bowed ; and bowes at the 
very firſt inuention of them, were made of bowghs 
of trees: but we ſhall ſee hereafter, that @ bow, 
whether the inſtrument, or the branch, or bough of 
a tree, is Gr. 

AB-OLISH, Oaaup, Aro Au, perdo, vaſto; to 
deftroy, lay waſte : though, if we follow the com- 
poſition of this word, it might be better to de 
rive it à Aww, leo, quod eſt, ſays Voſſ. leve, et 
glabrum reddo; pro Ati, et Atis, autem Accivu 
dicitur; utrumque à Asie, Levis: et Heſych. ex- 
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factum, ut leo, levi, lini, tecramſisug ſigni 


ponit Ativuvirgi, AC , FN et Atia vo, | - ABS-CON-D 3 Avw, dw, Aidews, a 


* 


A B 


deleo : quia autem ungnento aliguid lævigatur, inde 


limo, ungo : quamvis autem hac notione in pf 
ſenti amplius in uſu non ſit, remanſit tamen pra- 
teritum levi, quod lino ab obſoleto leo mutuatur: 
a leo eſt ab- oleo, quæ a Nonio exponuntur, maculo; 
to ſtain, or blot out, „ 

AB-OMINATE, O, os ; oſcio, i. e. oſcito; 
unde oſcimen; unde omen; hinc minor, et ab- 
ominor; unde ab-ominoſus, pro ominoſus ; ominous, 
bad, inauſpicious ; to be deprecated, deteſted. 

AB-ORTION, X A, non; et Oę ot, origr, ex- 
citor; to riſe, appear; to be born : the prepoſition 
ab here is negative. | 

AB-OVE, © Sax. bufan ; Belg. Beven ; ſupra - 
utrumque à Sax. ufan. Skin.” —then they both 
are the ſame with Up; i. e. are derived ab T-, 


ſuper ; above; quaſi Tp-av, Bupan. 


AB-OUND, Ts, vel Toe, quali do, unda; 
hinc ab-undo ; to overflow; figuratively 10 poſſeſs 
much, to be in great affluence. 

_ A-BRIDGE, © Beaus, brevis; ſhort: according; 
to Feſtus the Gramm. Brevis is formed by chang- 
ing the Greek x into the Latin v; thus Beaxus,. 
brevis; as Manaxn, matva ; mallows. Nug.” 

A-BROAD. © Baedo, ¹ "Odor, Waps TMA: 
Heſych. Jun.” —After which, under the art. broad, 


he Tays, © ubi tamen viri doi pro af Ode Teli- 


cifſime reſtituunt Acido (or rather oi Qdos, cantores : ) 
* bardus Gallis cantator appellatur;” and indeed the 
miſtake is evident enough; for Bade can certain- 


ly have no connexion with «i Ode though it may 
with ol Ng; and the commentators on Heſychius: 
plainly ſhew, that he meant the poets, not the roads: 


with regard now to the word abroad, Skin, ſup- 
poſes it intirely Sax. but if bpad, or-bpade, ſigni- 
fes latus; wide, broad; forinſecus, foris, in latiori 
extra domum ſpatio, ſub dio, in aperto abre; beyond 
the limits of the houſe, in open air; then with 
Caſaub. both bad, and abroad, may originate à 
Nazr-vs : for the I, and the Bare cognate literg 
the a often converts into q, or r; and the r, and 
the d, or d, are related likewiſe ; ſo that the Sax. 
bnad, and Engliſh broad, or abroad, may have 
been formed very eaſily from Haar-us Ilaar-un, 
latus, platea; broad, ſpacious ſtreets, 

AB-RUPT, Pyro, rumpo; abruptio; a break- 
ing-off, ending blunt. Jun. in the art. Trumpet, has 
derived rumpo à Pin, impetus rerum projeftarum, et 
ſolo alliſarum; inſerto m : and then he proceeds to 


give many inſtances. 


 ABSCESS; Xatw, vad, recedo ; to retire into a 
receſs, or ſecret place, allo an impoſtume, bred in- 
ternally. | — — 2 


AB-SCIND, Zito, ex-, finde; M off: 


klebe com- 


—S pou dd 


AB 


Mough with II. Voff. we might rather derive 
condo, pro. abſcondo, A K abduveiy, i. e. Karaduytv, 


on... 8 "ne £3 
ABSENT, Fiji, ſum, abſum ; at à diſtance ; 
removed far from. F809; 
 AB-SOLVE, Aww, ſolvo; to remit :—this word 

carties with it many different ſenſes ;- thus the 
terms of a propoſition are ſaid 4% be taken abſolute- 
ly, i. e. for granted, or without relation to any thing 
elſe : a prince or king is ſaid 20 be ab/olute, when 
he makes his own will a law: and ſometimes it 
is underſtood conditionally ; as when we ſay, God 
does not forgive men their fins abſolutely ; but on cer- 
tain conditions; ſuch as repentance, &c. : and ſome- 
times poſitively ; as when we ſay, an incident is ab- 
ſolutely true. WH 

AB-SORB, *Popw, ſorbeo ; to ſup up; to carry 
away violently and ſwallow down ; as in the ſtream 
of a whirlpool, or eddy. 

ABS-TAIN, Tevw, 187 , Ion. Tevew, fleneo; unde 
abs-tineo ; to keep from, to refrain from. 

ABS-TEMIOUS : from the ſame root: not 
given to exceſs. | 

ABS-TERGENT, © Ter, Aol. pro Tue, 
quod ſignificat Fneaiww, ficco, ſane ut Plautus duo 
hec lavantar, et terguntur conjungit, Voſſ.“ ergo, 
vel tergeo ; abſtergeo; to wipe clean. 

ABS-TRACT), Aga, Agayw, traho; to draw 
aſide ; to be loſt in thought ; allo to deduft one num- 
ber from another, &c. | 

ABS-TRUSE, Teo, trudo; to thruſt away; 
alſo figuratively, hidden, concealed, myſterious. 

AB-SURD, „ Zegdiopes, ſordus, pro ſurdus ; 
muti enim et ſurdi ſemper confunduntur, Vol.” and 
Heſychius likewiſe explains Toędi oog, by T0 En 
xo apws diaheyeolai, A EAAnvigew : proprie itaque, 
(continues Voſſ. under the art. ab/urdus) ab ſur- 
dum dicitur, quod ſurdis auribus audiendum ; to be 
deaf, or difficult of bearing: we uſe this word, 
however, in a different ſenſe, viz. ridiculous, 
fooliſh. 

AB-USE ; Efw, ſoleo; tie, bio, unde oitor, 
et oiſus; nunc utor, et uſus ; uſe, cuſtom; and con- 
ſequently, 1% abuſe any thing, is to Put it paſt its 
uſe, or uſe it contrary to cuſtom. 

A-BUT, Bortagt, Heſych. Ga, trudere, 
arietare ; atque adeo confines terre adverſis veluti 
frontibus videntur concurrere ; hinc etiam Belg. 


-cenſtootende landen appellantur terre contigue ; or 


lands which border on each other, and as it were 
contend with butting horns. 

 A-BYSS, *©* ABuores, abyſſus ; 4 bottomleſs pit: 
R. Bobeg, 4 Bottom: Nug.”—the Dr. is undoubt- 


edly right as to the etym. of this word; but then 


| Rem Gar ix, and Lofty. 
und of aht, con, and dd ; 10 Nd, or keep cloſe 7 


A C 


77 has not afforded us that ſatigfaction which 
Voſſius has given us, under the art. abyſus, and 
Anus; wherein he obſerves, that Iones pro Bulb; 
Me OTE ag 7” mi 3 FAT 14) | 7 
unde Ka, ſubire; to go under cover; to be con- 


dixerunt Buooos, unde Agu cr: nempe b ſæpe con- 
vertitur in 4: Buber vero fundus; itaque Agucbeg, 
vel Aguegog, idem ſonat ac quod tam profundum 
fit, ut quaſi fundo careat; whenever any thing is ſo 
deep, as really or apparently to have no bottom. 


ACADEMY, © AxaSnua, @ public Plaus at 
Athens, planted with trees; and ſo called from 


Academus, who made a preſent of it to that. city. 
Nug.” —to which, give me leave. to add from 
Voſl, Proprie ita dicebatur nemoroſus extra 
* locus, in quo philoſophiam primus docuit 
Plato. 6 

A-CAKIA, © the name of a family at Paris, 
ſo denominated from Acakia, phyſician to Fran- 
cis I, who changed his French name ſans malice, 
viz. without malice, according to M. Menage, in 
his origins, into that of Acakia, which bears 
the ſame ſignification in Greek: R. ex A, non; 
and xaxoc, malus ; ua, malice ; axaxia, A mind 
free from malice, Nug.“ but without all this diſ- 
play of learning, it muſt be granted, that this 
French family- name, hellenized, ought not to 
have been introduced by the Dr. into a collection 


of Engliſh words, derived from the Greek: 


beſides, according to the Greek, it ought to have 
been A Katia with a &, not Acakia, with a c. 


bility ; ex A, non; nara, com; and auularu, capio ; 
non comprebendo; that cannot be comprebended, or 
conucei ved. | 
AC-CEDE, Xa@wu, xadw, cedo, accedo ; to ap- 
proach, draw near. | | 
AC-CENSION, Xa, Xara, candentia, accendo, 
ab angiq. act. cando ; to burn. 


AC-CENT, Kar, canna ; unde cano ; accentus, 


ab accino ; ex ad, et cano ; legitima pronunciatio, 


qud fyllaba vel attollitur, vel deprimitur : accentum ;. 


a tone of voice; alſo, thoſe marks, which are uſed 
to ſignify the elevation or depreſſion of that tone; 
and nut, as ſome grammarians have ſuppoſed, to 
expreſs the length or ſhortneſs of thoſe ſyllables, 
over which they appear ; becauſe they are placed 
over long and ſhort ſyllables equally : the true 
antient uſe of them, therefore, having been long 
ago loſt, the moderns begin to print Greek with- 
out them; except in ſome few inſtances, juſt for 
diſtinction's ſake. _ | 
AC-CEPT, Karl, odr, Heſych. capio, 
accepto; to take, or receive. 5 
AC-CESS, Xa&w, cedo, accedo ; unde acceſſer, 


to approach unto, or draw nigh: allo to ſucceed to 


the throne, 
B 2 AC-CIDENCE 


A-CATA-LEPSY, Azaraania, incomprebenſi- 


oris; be who comes to, or makes one among others <. 
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AC-CIDEN 
AC-CIDENT 


accido; R. Karo, deorſum ; 


quod cadere nihil aliud fit, quam deorſum ferri; 


to flip, or. fall down ; to:happen by chance. 
AC-CLIVITY, Karo, dechvitas ; a ſlanting, 
or ſloping downward. 
AC-COM-PLICE, Derne, plico, complicatus ; 


a complice, an accomplice ; conjuratus ; qui in eadem 
* 


conjltratione fæderatus; in eodem fædere, ac periculo 
complicatus: a confederate, or companion, embarked, 


; engaged, entangled in the ſame ſcheme, hazard, 


danger. | 
AC-COM-PLISHMENT, Isos, plenus ; pleo, 

inuſit: compleo ; to complete, bring to perfection; 

endued with the graces. 
AC-CORD 


Keap, cor; the heart; the 
AC-CORDINGLY 


mind ; to be of one mind ; 


. to att in concert. 


AC-COST, Eun, conſto; unde coſta; parum 
deflexo ſenſu latus fignat ; q. d. latus lateri jun- 


gere; to approach, draw near; walk fide by fiat : 


alſo to ſalute any one. 

AC-COUNT, Clel. Voc. 114. n. obſerves, 
that * the analogy of numbering by the head, is 
very ſtriking; cenſeo, and cenſus, include. the tell- 
ing by the bead: — and in p. 141. n. he farther 
obſerves, that © Key is one of the old Celt. words 
for head: - then they may all originate à Tev- 
oh, unde Te, va, unde Kev : unde gign-0, gen- 
ero; to be, to beget, to be the head, or fountain» 
cauſe of origin, and generation; and here made 
uſe of to ſignify unity, or the reckoning by in- 
dividuals. 

AC-CUMBENT, Kunlw, KB, cumbo, cubo ; to 


lie down. 


AC-CUMULATION, Kona, flufus, quali 
acervus aque, cumulus ; a heap, or pile; that which 
is over and above meaſure. Voſſius derives it ra- 
ther from Xvue, tumulius effuſio; and then adds, 
Non video unde melius deducas, quam fi dicas 
eſſe vroxoeisix0y ab obſoleto cumus; hoc autem eſſe 


à præpoſitione cum que congeriem notat : but If. 


VoſT. thinks it may be derived from Ohe, cumu- 
lus; a heap ; which* Heſych. explains by TLoęos 
ca vo, a ſtack of corn, which is always raiſed by 
accumulation, or heaping up. 

AC-CURACY, Keag-Tve, cura; quaſi cor ura; 
quod cor urat; et uro, A wve, ignis; primo quod fuit 
buro ; poſtea uro; whatever is done with care, 
caution, diligence. 

AC-CUSATIVE a Aria ban, cauſa; unde 

AC-CUSE accuſare ; to accuſe, blame, 
reprimand; hinc accuſativus caſus, qui et cauſativus, 
et laudativus dicitur ; ut per quem, vel accuſamus, 
vel laudamus ; the accuſative caſe among gram- 


3 


From GREEK, and La T. 


Kare, deorſum; unde cado, |. 


hard, as if written akeldama, then it may 
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ACE, © Eis, unus; one; the old Latins uſed affs in 
the ſame ſenie; which they borrowed from the 
Sicilian A, vel As. Upt.”- 
ACELDAMA, Clel. Way, 19, obſerves, that 
de this word, which in Acts i. 19. is faid, in the 
proper tongue of Jeruſalem, to ſignify a field of 
blood, has preciſely the ſame ſignification in the 
Celtic: a very learned man denies the word 
aceldama to be Hebrew, and forces it from the 
Syriac : without pretending to decide that point, 
acelddam, literally tranſlated, is, the field of 
murther :”—but, if this word is to be pronounced 
ro- 
bably be deſcended from the {ame root with ill, 
or quell ; as if it was written akildama; conſe- 
quently Gr. though even then, it might be dif- 
ficult to ſhew how the termination dama ſhould 
ſignify a field. Ss I 
ACERBITY, Amis, acies, acer; ſour, ſharp, 
harſh. | . 
ACERVATED; Ae, acervus; an head; ut 


proprie fic dicatur rerum minularum congeries faſti- 


giata, ſive in acumen definens : © Vel ab Ayzgpes, 


quod Heſych. Abe interpretatur ; nempe aro 
Ts ay«gav, quod eſt colligere ; to colleft, and heap 
together : Voſſ.“ 

ACHE, © Axe, dolor; pain: Il. B. 694. *r 
at, jacebat mærens; ab Axt, doleo; to grieve, 
vex, torment. Upt.“ | 

ACHE-RON, ab Axes, dolor; et Poos, fluvins ; 
the river of ſorrow ; one of the poetic rivers in. 
hell; and often put for the grave, or manſions of 
the dead. | | * 

ACID, "Axis, acies ; vel ab Ofvs, acutus, aci- 
dus; arp; both as to form, and taſte. 

ACME, Axpn, acies ; figuratively uſed to ſig- 
nify flos etatis, firma ælas, juventus ; maturity, or 
the perfection of time, or ſubſtance, 

ACOLYTE, © Axe, a companion, or fol- 
lower; an inferior church officer : others derive it 
from Axwaures, formed from A, non; and xwauu,. 
arceo, impedio; the acolyte being the higheſt of the 
minor, or leſſer orders, and wha has thence a 
right to approach, or wait at the altar. Nug.” — 
Does this latter interpretation agree with the lat- 
ter derivation, viz. arceo, and impedio ? 

. ACONITE, Axovirov, ex Axwy, ovTos, jaculum, 
telum ; {cu potius herba venenata, quæ tw rate 
Axa, in cautibus naſcitur ; ex Axovn, cos; arock, 
or ſtone, | 


ACORN, Azxgodgua, fructus arborei, et proprie 
quidem qui putamen lignoſum habent ; the fruit of 
trees; particularly thoſe that have a hard ſbell; as 
acorns, nuts, dates, &c. R. Axgos, ſummus, præ- 
ftantiſſimus, perfectus; et Aęus, 'quereus ; vel 
arbor queVis ; an oak, or any other tree.—Accord- 


ing 


A D 


ing to the etym. we ought to write it acron, not 
- gcarn; but cuſtom has eſtabliſhed the tranſpoſition. 
_. ACOUSTICS, Anse, audio; medicines, or in- 
fruments made uſe of to help the hearing. | 

AC-QUAINT 3 agnoſco; q. d. 
+ AC-QUAINTANCE\ ad- cognitus, notus; a 
well-known, familiar friend. 

AC-QUESTS, Ego., Egwrau, Ee, quaro, ac- 
quiro ; to purchaſe, or obtain ; purchaſes made, or 
things bought. 2 
 AC-QUITT, Amrexw, abſtineo; to abſtain from, 
to releaſe : R. amw et exw, habeo, teneo : Skin. has 

erhaps more judicioully derived our word acquit 
FO quietem ; quaſi adquietare ; but then in 
this, as well as in many other etym. and with 
many other etymologiſts, he has ſtopt ſhort, and 
left this word as if derived ultimately from the 
Lat. whereas the Lat. words themſelves are both 
of Greek extract : and evidently derived either 
from Kejpai, quieſco, quies; or elſe from Kew, 
quieo ; to lie down, to be at reſt. 

ACRE, -Ayeos,: ager ; a field, or land, or mea- 
ſure of land: Verſtegan ſuppoſes it to be Sax. 

ACRID 7a Axn, acies, acrimonia ; 

ACRIMONY 

ACRO-STIC, Augos, ſummus, extremus ; et 
£1X0s, Verſus, ordo; a word, or name, read accord- 
ing to the initial, or final letters of the verſes. 

ACT, Ayu, ago; to do; properly transferred 
to the mind. 

ACUTE, Amis, acus ; a needle, a point; ſbarp- 
ened : or elſe from Axadav, aruo : R. Ann, acies ; 
the edge, or point of @ weapon. 

A-CYRRED, or KYRED. Verſteg. ſays, wee 
vie for this the French woord turned: then moſt 
probably it is derived A Tve-oc, gyr-us ; @ cir-cuit, 
or cir-cle, 7. e. any thing turned round. 

AD-ACTED, Ayo, ago; to do; duco; to lead, 
or drive gently. FM 
 ADAGE, Avdaxiy, ab Avdw, vel Audago, ada- 
gium ; a proverb. 

ADAGIO, Ayw, ago; to lead gently: a term in 
mulic, ; | 

A-DAMANTINE, Adzpas, avros, adamas, 
antis ; lapis durifſimus ; a diamond; not eaſy to be 
cus: R. A, non; et Aupaw, domo, are; to ſubdue. 


ADD, Aw, Awww, do, addo; to give, or add 


by any means whatever. 

AD-DENDA, from the ſame root ; being ar- 
ticles to be added, or joined to ſome others, and which 
had been omitted. i 

ADDER: Argos, noxius; ab Arn, noxa; Aram, 
noceg; hurtful, deadly, poiſonous. Verſtegan ſup- 
»01es it to be Sax. Clel. Voc. 139, ſuppoſes © naid- 
tir, or naidr, to be Celtic for a mg Fond rs 
ſeems to be only a contraction of an adder ; the 


ſharpneſs, vehemence, earneſtneſs. 


From GAR K, and LAT IV. 


* 


* 
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particle an being abbreviated, and jained to the 
ſubſtantive, thus, a nadder, unde 2 naidr : 
conſequently Gr. as above. n | 
ADDLE, Ab Ateg; mi ſer; Ab At, laboro; cor 
rumpo; quali ovum ægrum, ſeu corruptum; a 
decayed egg: Verſtegan ſuppoſes it Sax. 
AD-DRESS, Aęxe, rego, dirigo; q. d. addi- 
rectare; to dire, to apply to : or elſe 5 
rectus; right on, ſtrait forward. 


ADEPT : fee APT; Gr. uſed to ſignify e 
pert ; adeptus, qui aut natura, aut inſtitutione 
eam ingenii morumque eſt temperationem conſe- 


cutus, ut ſui aliorumque rei, loci, temporis, mo- 
di, et calleat, et habeat rationem : qui contra ſe 
habet, ineptus appellatur ; to gain, to acquire a 
competent knowledge of any ſubjef ; a perfect ſcholar, 

AD-HERE, Alete, hereo ; to flick, fix, or faſten. 

AD-JACENT ; © ab Elana, vel Iaxa, fit Iaxw: 
ab Iaxw, Iaxw, jaceo; Voll.” to lie along; to be 


' ſituated near. 


AD-JECTIVE, © ao v Ia axo;, jacio : Voſſ.“ 
adjicio ; to place, join, or couple. 

A-DIEU, Zws, Deus; ad Deum, vel Deo, te 
commendo ; I commend or commit you to God : a 


farewel ſalutation. 


AD-JOURN, Aas, dies; ad diurnum tempus ; to 
poſtpone to a future day; thanks to the French for 
this fine word: fee JOURNAL. Gr. 

AD-JUTANT), Izw, IaFw, Izopai, udo, jutum ; 
to help, ſuccour, or aſſiſt. 

ADMIRAL, © Awngzs, Nug.” which he ſays 


has been formed from the Arabian amir, or emir ; 


ſignifying lord, according to Monſ. Menage, in 
his French origins : to this the Dr. adds ; or from 
Axpvarexos, ruler, or chief of the ſea : —perhaps 
he meant ruler, or chief at ſea; R. Ag, GA, 
the ſea, or ſalt ; from whence comes Aapugos, ſalt- 
ed, or what relates to ſalt; and agxn, ſway, or 


command: — this ſeems to be the better deriv. 


ſince it is highly probable there is no ſuch word 
in Greek as Aungag: at leaſt my lexicons afford 
me no ſuch word. 

AD-MIRE, Mega, oculi ; nempe quia qui mi- 
rantur, rem attente aſpiciunt ; fereque non fine vo- 


luptate, as ſtupore; hinc miraculum, et mirus ; any 


thing wonderful, that is apt to cauſe aſtoniſhment, 
and ſtaring in the beholders. 

AD-OLESCENCY ; And, extrito d, eſt alo, 
augeo : ſane hoc ſi verum, proprie alo, unde ado- 
leſco, erit incrementum do; ovvexdox.inus autem de 
nutrimento animatorum dicetur : Voſſ.“ — However, 
with regard to etym. the purpoſe is anſwered 
either way; provided it does but ſignify” 1% in- 
creaſe : Voſſius has given us likewiſe two other 
derivations of alo ; viz. an ab Axa, hoc eſt calor, 
quo opus, ut plante, atque alia, alantur : an ab 

 Aduiae, 


rom Oębes, 
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Axung, 1, 
molo. es, 

AD-OFFION © among the . was per- 
formed by purchaſe,” ſays Clel. Voc. 210, n; 
w archaically written, adoptare would be adcop- 
tare :”— conſequently will take the ſame deriv. 
with COPE, or bay : i. e. Gr. or elle ſee OP- 
TION. Gr. 

AD-ORE, Peo, hoc eſt E eto, dico; unde Paruę, 
oo J adoratio z to pray to, . or worſhip. 


FAD-SCITITIOUS, Ine, Ich, ſcio, aſcititius ; | 
ded, admitted, aſſeciated ; alſo far-fetched, uſurped. | 


"© AD-VERSARY {| Teerw, quaſi ITegl verto ; 

AD-VERSE adverſitas ; to * againſt; 
AD-VERSITT J be oppaſite, contrary to. 

AD-VERTISE ; from the ſame root; ſig- 
nifying ſomething to be turned to, or attended 
to, in either a public, or private manner ; an ad- 
monition. 

AD-VICE, Eda, video; quaſi adviſare, vel 


.adviſere ; i. e. vel viſum, vel voculos proxime ad- 
movere ; to counſel, to inſtruct. 


| 
ADULATION, Hd, *Hduvs, dulcis, ſuavis; 


et aoyigopa, loquor ; to ſooth with blandifhments ; 
to flatter with fair ſpeeches. 
AD-ULT, Anda, alo, adoleſco; io grow, increaſe, 


dug ment. 
ADULTERATE} © H@vanurngs : nam Hivuai- 
ADULTERER Cal, vy. : idem quod 


adulator ; aut ſaltem ejus originis, ac *'Hdvs, dulcis : 
Voſſ.“ we uſe it in a contrary ſenſe, for debauched, 
-defiled ; alſo counterfeit, falſe, and baſe. 


| Nom GXzr x, and- LamTTY. 
5 farina frumenti; * ab A 


| 


| 


AD-UMBRATE, © aro rz Ou, umbra, im 


ber ; quod imbres obſcurant ſolis lucem; a ſhadow, 

a cloud: Voſſ.“ allo a ſketch, or draught. 
AD-UNCOUS, Oyxes, uncus ; crooked, hooked. 
AD-VOCATE ; © Omaino eſt vox à voco; et 


| 


voce, à Bow, inſerto x ; quaſi Bexw, voco; quomodo 


a Treo eſt ſpecus : Voſſ.“ —unleis we chuſe to 


admit of 'Hxw, Hyw, voco ; adveco ; to call, to 
Ummon. 


AD-VOWSON : from the ſame root; ſignify- 
ing now advocatio; a conſultation, a convention, a 
compact. 

AD-USTION, Ive, unde Buro, uro, uſtum ; 10 
burn, to parch, 

ADZ, Afwn, afcia, quaſi adſcia; an ax, or 
ut bet, that cuts horizontally, and to the perpendi- 
cular. 

AECER, or AEKER, © a cornfeild, or corne- 
land: wee now vie the woord aker for à certaine 
ſpace, or meaſure of grownd : Verſt,” —but we 
have ſeen already that ACRE is Gr. 

ADILE, Oimedowew, edifico : or rather from 
Aires, edes ; quod idem notat: Euſtathius enim 
exponit Evdi-airrua, habitatio, domicilium: but 
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j or frmament : 


A F . 
Voſſivs derives des from ſedes';” M fo; then 
we muſt look for the origin of both thoſe worde 
in the verb ES ſedeo; to ſef dib n, 1b f our 
habitation ; to ſettle our abode in an plate der 
ſignifies likewiſe 4 temple, or any large building: 
and an ædile was the ſuperintendent of Putldings, or 


public works. 

AEGYPT, Aung, AigyÞtus ; repib Aﬀtice 
 percelebris, 

AELC, or AELK : © Wee have ſiner made it 
EACH: verſt. —but'exeb is evidently Gt. 

AELSWA: „Wee now write, and pronounce 
it alſo : Verſt,” —but we ſhall ſee prefently that 
ALSO is Gr. 


ANIGMA, Av, quod ab Aeg, dium 


fabuleſum ; a perplexed, or obſcure ſpeech ; à riddle ; 


.a dark ſentence: R. Aulccehas, obſcure” = xc z-to 
talk obſcurely. 

AOLIC, Atwxecs, olus, deus ventorum : varinus 
etiam, et multiplex; the winds, or any thing re- 
lating to them. 

AOLO-PYLE, Ales, oli; et wvai, portæ; 
an inſtrument in the form of a tea-kettle ; to fhew 
the force of rarified water and air. 

ARA, Alo, £0um'; an age; or ſome remarkabl: 
period, from which chronologers reckon : There is 
a remarkable account of the origin of- the word 
ara, produced by Voſſ.Quæritur unde æræ 
illa appellatio habeat: Johannes Sepulveda, Cor- 


dubenſis, libello, quem ſeripſit de correctione 


anni, menſiumque, cenſet, primitùs ſic brevitatis 
causa ſcribi ſolitum A. ER. A. id autem notaſſe 
Annus ERat Auguſti: pro ea facit, quod æra in- 
cipit ab eo anno, quo calendarium Romanum re- 
ceperunt.“ 

AERIAL, Axe, aer; the air; lofty; acreus; airy. 

A.SOP, Aiowros, ex Aldo, airw, fulgeo; to ine; 3 
et wi, org, oculus, vultus; the countenance; a fa- 
mous writer of fable: ; by birth a Phrygian. 
ESOP. Gr. 

ZTHER, A. dae, Aldo, ardeo, ſplendeo ; the 45 
vel ab As beet. Ariſtotle. 

A-FED; * fed, or, after the French, novvriſb- 
ed: Verſt,” —how © unfortunate this good old 
Saxon is in this art. for both fed, and nouriſh 
are Gr. 

AF-FABILITY.; Sao, $w, | Oni, for, faris, 
fatur ; aſjabilitas ; CONTLEOKS ſpeaking, mild ut- 
terance. 

AF-FAIR ; ®vuw, #6, afficio ; quaſt adfacere 
illud ſc. ad quod faciendum obligatus, ſeu adſtrictus 
ſum; vel quod faciendum mihi incumbit ; ſomething 
that I am obliged to do; ſomething of conſequence. 

AF-FECT), ou, fio, affettatio; affectedneſs ; over- 
much care, and diligence'; an over- doing, over- 
acting. * 

AF. FIANCE, 


See 


A G 
» AF -FIANCE, ID, Ado, fides ; confidence, faith, 


Hr aHcE. 

"AF-FIDAVIT ; from the ſame root; ſignify- 
ing fdes data, teftificatio, vel teſtimonium cum jure. 
jurando m; an affirmation on oath. EOS 

AF-FINIT V; O, fo, affinis ; neighbouring, bor- 

efrring upon ; of kin by marriage, alliance, or 

loo | | 

4 AF-FIRM, Ego, firmus, firmum facio ; à ſo- 
lemn teſtimony to any fact. 

- AF-FLICT}, $a; pro, fligo ; to beat, 
or W 185 the ground; to vex, torment ; teaxe. 

AF-F( „ Hoi, ſuppedito, copiam facio; to 
FT, erg, ſuppedito, copiam f. 

AF. FRONT, Segw, fero, frons, tis; the fore- 
bead, a ferendo; quod indicia animi pre ſe ferat ; and 
a perſon is ſaid to give an affront, when he affirms 
any ſcandal or falſchood againſt his adverſary. 70 
his face, and meets him front to front : Shake- 
ſpear, in his Hamlet, act iii. ſc. 1. has made uſe 
of this word in the plain ſimple ſenſe of only 
meeting a perſon accidentally ; 


King. Sweet Gertrude, leave us too ; 
For we have cloſely ſent for Hamlet hither, 


That he, as 'twere by accident, may here 
Afront Ophelia: 


that is, may meet with her, as by accident, See 
CON-FRONT. Gr. 
AF-GOD ce an idol, and idolatrie: Verſt.” 
AF-GODNES S but theſe are evidently de- 
rived from GOD; and conſequently Gr. 
AFTER, © Avrag, paſtea; afterwards.” Upt. 
AFIER-MATHS ; © the paſture after the graſs 


hath been mowed; in many places called roughings : | 


Ray.” —This is only explanation ; this is not tell- 


Ing us from whence the word after-math is de- | 


rived ; which ſeems to come from the two Greek 
words Auraę «jaw, Poſt-meto, quali poſt-meſſum ; 
after-mowing ; a ſecond-crop. 

A-GAINST, “ Sax. On-zean; contra : Jun. and 
Skinn,” —but Lean is no more than an, with 
the Sax. initial Le prefixed to it; and therefore 
an is viſibly derived ab Au-, contra; againſt, 
oppoſite. 
 AGARIC, © Ayagizoy, @ root that comes from 
Agarta, a province of Sarmatia. Nug.“ | 

AGATE, Axarns, achates ; agate ; a ſpecies of 
gems. | l 

A GATE; Ray ſuppoſes it ſignifies juſt going ; 
as, { am a-gate : gate, in the northern dialect, 
ſignifying a way; ſo that a-gate is, Tam at, or 
upon the way: then it may originate from the 
ſame ſource with our word GAIT. fee GO. Gr. 

AGE, Aa, ſemper, ævum, ætas; any long du- 


ration. K 


From Gn 22x, and Larry. 


1 
AGENE, ar EAGEN; c ovvn, 7 Verſt.“ 
—theſe wor em to be only a different dialect 


for the word own; and therefore we need not 
ſeruple to derive them all from the ſame root. Gr. 

AGENT, Ayo, ago, agens; doing, acting for 
any one. 

AG-GRANDIZE, Keavac;, vim: Heſych. 
grandis; great, large, or pewerful; meaning ts" 
augment, or increaſe the poſſeſſions, or power of '& 
perſon, already too powerful ; and is generally un- 
derſtood in a bad ſenſe. | = 

AG-GREGATE, Aygo, Ayrpric, grex, præ- 
ciſa principe litera ; ut ab Atayw, mulgeo : Voſſ.“ 
a flock, or company gathered together. | 

AG-GRESSOR, “Tua, Exaiptla; Txigſo, ſalio, 
gradior, quia gradus ſuperiorem in inferiorem gerant, 
vel inferiorem in ſuperiora: Voſſ.” unleſs we chuſe 
rather to follow the opinion of Servius, as quoted 
by Voſſius himſelf under the art. Gradior; © Sed 
addit et alterum etym. à Keadziuvay: cjus verba 
Gradivus Mars appellatus eſt à gradiendo in bella 
ultro citroque :—this would certainly be by much 
the beſt deriv. if the word KeedJautr bore ſuch 
a ſignification ; which J have not as yet been able 
to find: R. Keadn, maching theatralis. 

AGILITY, Aye, ago, agilis; qui facile agit;- 
ative, nimble, lively. | 
| AGITATION, Ayu, ago, agito; to drive, ſhake,» 
or toſs. 

A-GNATION, Tesa, Tivai, vel Tryvouat,» 


- 


ſcended from, of the ſame kindred. 
A-GENTTION, F.,, noſco, agnitus; knoten; 
knowledge. 

AGONIZE, Ayone@u, trepido ; to tremble; R. 
Ayr, certamen ; any conflift, conteſt, or ftruggle. 
A-GOTEN, © Povvred ont ; goters, otherwiſe 
gutters are accordingly. ſo called: Verſt.“ but 
GUTTERS are Gr. 

AGREE, Xapr, gratia, gratis ; pleaſant, ſuitable, 
* AGRICULTURE, Ayeos, ager ; a field; rural; 
the country; ruſtic : and cultura, à colo, cultus ; 1 
till, plow, improve. | 

: AGRIMONY, agrimonia ; the herb ſo called. 
AUE, Axis, aries, acutus ; acute; ſharp ; © nihul 
nempe uſitatius eſt quam acutas dicere febres : acu- 
tus, quodammodo morbus eft, et acutis doloribus 
| exercet It is very obſervable, that theſe are 
the words both of Jun., and Skin. and yet both 
thoſe gentlemen have gone no farther in the etym.. 
of this word; and have taken no notice at all 
of acute in its proper place; as if there had been 
no ſuch word in our language at their times; for 
thcy have both left it out. | | 

AH! A! a word, or rather found of ſurprixe; 


| gigno, naſcor, natus, vel gnatus ; to be born of, de- 


grief, or admiration, 


AHAH::;: 


* o 1 


ſurprige atmecting with a bhollotm, ſunk trench, 
guarded with palliſades, not diſcoverable till you are 
juſt upon it, which admits an extenſive proſpett of 
the country, but obſtrutts all farther progreſs. 
A-HILD, © hidden ; wee alſo derive for this 
from the French woord couered: Verſt.“ thus 
this good old gentleman ſuppoſes it to be Sax. ; 
but it is Gr, ſee HEIL. Gr. x 
: "" AID, law, IaFw, juvo, adjuvo; to affiſt, help, 
port.. | 
_AIGLET, A, Ayaaigu, ſplendeo ; to ſhine : 
a ſpangle, Upt.“ | | 
 AIL; . Aayas, what aileth thee ? Quid doles ? 
or from Aab, marore confici.; to be Fines with 
grief. Caſaub. and Upt.” Clel. Voc. 5, ſays, 
"that © Tay is a Gauliſh word, which ſignifies 
equally a beam, or an ailment of the eye; une taye 
en lil: - but if the Gauliſh word Z7ay be the 
ſaine with the modern French ay, an interjection 
of pain, it is undoubtedly derived from As, hen, 
eben; alas, oh me! or if it be the ſame with the 
modern French word Faye, or Zaire, the etym. 
mult be traced ſomething farther. No Greek or 
Latin word ever came from the hands of the 
French without being ſo transformed, as to ren- 
der it almoſt impoſſible to trace its origin: faye 
then, or zaie, ſignifies a pearl, beam, or web in the 
eye; this web might lead us to ſuſpect that aye 
is only a diſtortion of le-, tego, texo; ut à 
vebo, vexo : A texo, textura, tegula, tela taila, taie, 
ſignifying properly a web; and ſecondarily, a 
film, that grows over the eye, which in a manner 
covers the fight, 
® _.. AILESof a church, commonly written and pro- 
nounced ies: Lye in his Addenda writes it /l of 
a church ; but what that ſhould mean, would be 
difficult to ſay ; particularly after Ainſworth has 
told us, that the ifles of a church are templi ſemitæ 
inter ſedilia fate : Lye calls them in Latin a; 
nam alæ appellantur columnarum ordines ad la- 
tera ædis. Clel. Voc. 70, is of opinion, that 
« hal, cal, al, ar, heil, in the ſenſe of ſchool, is 
the true etymon of our word iſſes, or ailes, for the 
exedre, or out-places of the great court, or kirk; 
in theſe were probably he cells, or places of in- 
firufion of youth :”—and to this day we find little 
ſchools eſtabliſhed in many country towns round a 
chancel, over a church-porch, and ſometimes 
over the cloiſters of a cathedral : and in p. 139, 
he likewiſe obſerves, that © theſe es, ailes, Heils, 
or Halls, were ſometimes tranſlated alz ; becauſe 
they ſignified the out-buildings 'of any place ; 
the wings as it were of any edifice :”—but then it 
would be Gr. as under the art. ISLES of a 


AHAH: from the ſame e a 


4 
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«burch : — but, how the word ½ can be tortured 


8 From GRE k, and Lr. . 


by other writers to ſignify ſemitæ, would perplex 
the moſt ſubtil etymol. It would be as difficult, 
as to conceive how an i/land ſhould ſignify a ſtreigbt, 
or @ frith:—our word ailes at preſent ſeems to 
be a contraction of alley, or allies; and in that 
ſenſe they would exactly anſwer the definition 
given by Ainſw. of being fempli ſemitæ inter ſedilia 


Jade; paſſages, or paths, made between the pews. 


in a church : according to that idea, we might 


trace the etym. of that word under the art. 


ALLEY. Gr. 

AIM, © corruptedly from eying : Clel. Way. 
31, to take an eyeing, or aim: - but EYE is Gr. 

AIR, © to breathe; Ang, ar; the ſky, or atmo- 
ſphere : Nug.“ amo Tz As pen. Clel. Way. 79, 
is of opinion, that air takes its name from the 
circumſtance of its being what we breathe around 
4s; and obſerves in p. 76, that © in the Celtic ſyl- 
lable ar, er, ir, or, and ur, you will find among its 
other ſenſes the idea of roundneſs: - and then 
proceeds to give many inſtances; among which 
ſtands Hegi, circa; around. 

AIR, or dry at the fire : Skinner has very pro- 
perly explained this word by © non aer: ſim- 
plici, ſed igni exponere deſignat; nec tamen ab- 
ſurde, ſed ingeniosã, ut mihi videtur, metaphora ; 
exſiccandi ſenſu; à Lat. aridus, et arefacere: but 
there the Dr. ſtops; and we might have ſtopped 
too, if areo had been the original word: but 
areo, aridus, and arefacio, are undoubtedly derived 
ab Ago, ficco, arefacio ; to dry, or gently warm any 
thing at the fire. 7 | 

AIR, or manner ; by the help of our very good 
friends the French, this word is ſo changed in 
appearance, that no wonder our dictionary wri- 


ters, and etymol. ſhould be ſo perplexed in ex- 


plaining, and tracing its deriv. it ſignifies, ac- 
cording to Skinn, © Hmmetria quædam lineamen- 
torum vultùs; item gratia, decerus, blandus, et 
illex aſpeftus; a Fr. Gall. air, idem ſignante: hoc 
non, ut prima fronte videri poſſet, ab altero air, 
aer; ſed ſumpta ab accipitrariis metaphori” — 
in which opinion, as I do not agree with him, I 
ſhall not proceed: neither cam any farther ſatisfac- 
tion be gained from the other etymol. Let me 
therefore deſire leave to offer another conjecture; 
that air, when it ſignifies manner, grace, and dig- 
nity, or even any of their contraries, may be de- 
rived ab Ape-In, virtus, gratia, madus ; à grace, 
manner, or mode of action. | 
AIRY, high, and lofty ; ab Ang, aer, aereus ; 
aerial. F 
AIRY for hawks, is an inſtance of the ſtrange de- 
generacy of words, when they paſs through many 
languages, and ſuch languages as the Northern, or 
any modern tongues : the orthogr. of this mo 
| ar 
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far from being fixt : Skinn. writes it ayry; others 


every; Jun. airie; and Spelman azrea, eyerie; the 
Theotiſcans ez, et ey; the Anglo-Normans, eye ; 
the Teutones ey; pl. yr; the Sax. She; and the 
Fr. Gall. worſt of all, and moſt degenerate of 
all, aire; and we to be ſure muſt imitate them, 
and write it airy, when both this, and all the reſt 
are derived ab Q, pl. 74 Na, ova; eggs; it be- 
ing the neſt, or breeding-place, for eagles, hawks, 
c. | | 
AKENNED, or © acenned ; for that &, and c, 
ſaith Verſt. are in our antient language pro- 
nounced alyke, ſignifieth brought foorth, or borne : 
wee yet ſay of certaine beaſts that they have 
kenled (he means kenneled) when they have brought- 


foot th their yong ones,” True; but kennel is Gr. 


AL; Clel. Voc. 70, tells us, that © al, call, 
hal, in Celtic ſignifies college, or ſchool :”-—conſe- 
quently are all derived ab Ava-n, aula ; à hall, or 
college: it likewiſe bears another ſenſe; for in 


p- 69, he juſt now told us, that © a! ſignifies e 


deep ſea: and in that ſenſe it ſeems to originate 
ab An-, mare; the ſea, or ocean. 
ALABASTER, © Axafagew, a veſſel for keep- 
105 perfumes, or the ſtone whereof it is made, 
ug.“ 5 | 
ALACRITY, Adaxevs, non triſtis, quali Avaxęvs, 
alacris ; merry, briſk, gladſome. | 
ALAN; Camden in his Remains, p. 51, ſays, 
« J would ſeek it rather out of the Britiſh, than 
Sclavonian tongue ; and will beheve with an an- 
tient Britan, that it is corrupted from Alianus, 
i. e. Sunne-brigbt: — then it would have been 
more reaſonable to have believed with a more 
antient Greek, that it was corrupted ab "Haus, 


ſol ;” the ſun. | 


ALARM, Ogwau, Ages, arma; arma proprie 
olim acceptum fuerit de quiritatu vocantium cives 
ac populares ſuos ad ſuccurrendum libertati la- 
boranti ; the call to arms on any imminent danger. 

' ALAS, Exeaev, interjectio lamentantis ; ab Edt, 
miſerari, commiſerari; ah me] ah, woe is me ! 


ALBANY 7 Clel. Voc. 184, tells us,“ the level, 


ALBION S or comparatively level, country 
of this iſland, and eſpecially South Britain, was 
called Albnin, or Albwean ; whence our word Al- 
Bion, which being a diminution. of alb, high, ſig- 
nifies comparatively un-high, i. e. low-land :'— 
and conſequently all ſeem to be derived ab - 


all be derived as in the following art. 
ALBID 1 Voc. 208, ſuppoſes © albus to 
ALBIFY 

white, beautiful: but it ſeems more natural to 


be derived à Ka, pulcher ; fair, 


From Gxzzx, and LATI V. 
derive it ab Mg, abus; white ; and Voſhus, 


A L 


as we ſhall fee preſently under the art. ALPS, 
will tell us, that allus ſignifies non colorem tan- 
tum, ſed et altitudinem. / 

AL-BURY, ſays Clel. Voc; 71, © means @ bo- 
rough, bury, or precinct of a college, or ſchool; for 
al, cal, hal, ſignify @ college, or ſchool :”'—and 
conſequently derived ab Ava-n, aula; à Hall. 

ALCAIC, Axa, Alceus; alcaicum carmen; 
a meaſure in poetry ; lo called from Alceus, the 
inventor; conliſting of two dactyls, and two 
trochæi; as, purpurei metuunt tyranni : Hor.—this 


Greek poet lived in the 44th olympiad ; his poems 


were ſtrong, conciſe, and well laboured. 
AL-CHEMY ; Xnwia, vel Xnuax, written ty 
Nug. Alchymy, and derived © from al, an Arabic 
article; and Xvwaxz, and an alchymiſt from Xvpgns, 
a founder, d Xew, and Xuw, fundo; to pour cu,, 10 
caſt, to melt: — this appears a very plauſi le de- 


riv.; but unfortunately, neither Xvpas, nor xUπ 


are to be found in our lexicons: neither 1s 
chemiſt, or chymiſt, derived from Xr, or Xuw, 


fundo; but is a word intirely Arabic, or Coptic; 


and is written by our beſt authors, particularly 
Milton, not Alchymy, but ALCHeMY ; and is 
derived by Boerhaave, the greateſt profeſſor in 
that ſcience * from the Arabic word, written in 
Greek Xnyiz, which ſignifies ſomething hidden, 
occult, myſterious;” though this Greek word 1s not 
to be found in our lexicons likewiſe : and he ob- 
ſerves in the firſt volume of his Chemiſtry, p. 5, 
e that Egypt, from the exceeding black colour 
of its ſoil, is even to this day called in Coptic, 
the land of Cem: — and therefore what we read 
in the cvth pſalm, that Jacob was a ſtranger in zhe 
land of Ham (meaning Egypt) ſhould have been 
the land of Cham, or Chemi :—lo that the words 
alchemy, and chemiſtry, are not of Greek, but 
Arabic, or Coptic extraction; and ſignify a myſte- 
rious ſcience. Cleland derives it from the Celtic. 
AL-CORAN ; another Arabic word; as ap- 
pears from the article AL; Alcoranum, and Alco- 


ranus; lex Mubammedis ; et Koran, lefia; cum ar- 


ticulo AL. i. e. the book of Mahomet's law. 
AL-COVE. ; either from Koog, Aol. Kuos, cavus; 
hollow ; meaning a hollow, retired place, in which 
a bed, couch, or chair is ſometimes placed: or 
elſe with. Clel. Voc. 142, we muſt ſuppoſe that 
hoff, coff,, or cove, ſignifies the head ; and al, high; 


ew, alo, augeo, do incrementum; to increaſe, grow to | i. e. high, over head :;—now both are Gr. for al . 


a height; unde alt-us, high : or elſe they. may 


comes from Aa-dw, unde al-tus ; al-titude ; an 
coff, or keph, comes from Kegp-aan, Caput; the 
head. | | . | 
AL-CUIN; Clel. Voc. 68, ſays, that al ſig- 
nifies college ; and quin, or cuin, ſignifies head : 
| « when 


| « when Charlemagne 


does not abſolutely imply Alcuin's name not be- 
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man is derived from the Sax, Saldon- man; but 


and benefits: - conſequently Gr. as above. 


*repulſe ; et Aung, arò pos, @ man F courage; i. e. fortis 


1 
(adds he in his note) ſent to 
England for à bead of a talllege to furniſh a model 
for the univerfity of Paris, the appellation of the 
erſon, who went over in this ſervice, was the 
I-cuin, in quality of a bead of à college: this 


ing a proper name ; but 1t ſeems very reaſonable 
to think it was rather his name of office: - but 
whatever the word may ſignify, it is undoubtedly 
Gr.; for al, as we have ſeen, is Gr. and guin, 
cuin, coning, and KING, are the ſame. 

ALDER : Verſt. acknowledges that this word, 
when ufed in compoſition, ſignifies © of al; and 
feemeth as abridged of the woords of all that 
are; and is uſed in the rlative degree; as 
for example, alder. bet, for beft of all; alder enſt, 
firſt of all; alder-left, laſt of all; alder-liefeſt, beſt 
beloved of all; alder-meaſt, moſt k all ; alder- 
faireſt, faireſt of all; alder-eldeſt, oldeſt of all :''— 
but then this good old Saxon could not ſee that 
all, and every of theſe words, are Greek ; as 
may be found under their ſeveral art. 

ALDER-MAN, "Ewnos, ER egg, old, older; 
eld, elder ; the ſeniors, or ſenators of a city : it is 
a wonder that neither Jun. nor Skinn. ſhould ſee 
the affinity of this deriv. particularly the latter, 
who acknowledges that the Engliſh word alder- 


Eald, and Calbop, are evidently derived from 
Old ; and Old, he acknowledges afterwards from 


Caſaub. is derived from E, vetus, antiquus ; | 


but confeſſes, that if he was to derive it from the 
Gr. it ſhould be from And, Ardw, augeo : here, 
however, it ſeems he choſe neither: “ an ealdor- 
man, which wee now call an alderman,” ſays 
Verft. 326, © was ſuch in effect among our an- 
ceters, as was iribunus plebis with the Romans; 
i. e. one that had chief juriſdiction among the 
comons, as beeing a maintainer of their liberties 


-ALDER-tree ; elnns. 
AL-DRED ) Verſt. 245, allows that theſe 
ALDRIDGE? proper names fignify dreaded 
F all: but then he never imagined that both 
thoſe words ALL, and DREAD, were Gr. 
ALE, © Ana, Heſych. a Cyprian word. Upt.“ 
AL-EMBIC, ex Aa-Aup:, alembicus, vel alem 
bicum ; a ſtill, © | 
ALERT, A#zxevs, quaſi Aan, alacris, vel 
alacer; merry, briſk, gladſome. 
ALEX-ANDER ; Ane, to drive away, to 


7 


f 


auxiliator; a brave or bold defender. Nug.“ 
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AL-GEATS, “ every vvay, or hovv-tucr-it- 
bee; &c. Verſt. —this word ſeems to be derived 
from the ſame root with our word GAIT ; and if 
{o, then Gr. | | 3 

ALGEBRA, Algebra, arithmetica ſpecioſa ; the 
art of literal arithmetic. 3 

ALGID, Ax, doleo ; unde gelidus; or rather 
from Th, T £\avdgoy, Jux gos, gelu, gelidus z to be 
cool, or chill. | | 

AL-IBI, Ani, alicubi, alibi ; ſomewhere elſe; ' 
a term in law, by which a perſon endeavours to 
clear himſelf of a crime, by proving that he was in 
another place, at the very time, when the offence 
was affirmed to have been by him committed. 

ALICANT wine; vinum regionis Ilicians. 

ALIEN, Amos, alius, alienus ; another ; a fo- 
reigner, @ ſtranger ; one who comes from another 
country. 

ALIMENT 32 calor; quo opus, ut plantæ, 

ALIMONY \{$ atque alia alantur: vel ab 
Axacgp, 1. e. farina frumenti, quod ab Axt, mole : 
vel potius ab Aadw, alo, extrito d; aſcendo; nam 
que aluntur in altitudinem aſſurgunt; nutrio, augeo : 
to nouriſh, feed, increaſe : with regard to the latter 
part of this compound, mony, (for we have many 
other words ending with it, as matri-mony, parci- 
mony, ſanii-mony) Clel. Voc. 52, very juſtly ' 
| obſerves, that they “ all reſpectively denote per- 
| manency, and habit: — conſequently Gr. See 
| MANSION, or REMAIN, Gr. 
ALL, “ "Oxoc, totus integer. Upt.”—perhaps 
this word Oe may have given origin to our 
word all, through the Sax. hal; whole; but it 
has more viſibly given origin to our word whole ; 
and yet neither Upt. nor Nug. ſaw that evident 
deriv.; or, if they ſaw it, neglected it; for they 
have both left it out. | 

AL-LAY, Azyw, cubo, cubare facio; to lay 
down : or elſe from Aeris, cortex, levis, allevare ; 
to hghten, aſſuage, alleviate, | | 

AL-LECTATION, Aaxu, Anz, lacid, allecto; 
to allure. | 

AL-LEGE ; this word is commonly written 
with a d; but it would be difficult to ſay, how 
the letter d ſhould gain admiſſion into a word de- 
rived either from Aeyw, dico; to ſpeak, affirm ; or 


from lego, legare, allegatio; to impute a crime, or 


| calumniate. 


ALL-EGORY, © Ae, a figure of ſpeech, 
by which one thing is ſaid, and another meant: 
R. Aeg, alius; and Ayoga, the bar, an harangue, 


or ſpeech : unde Ayogevw, 10 harangue, or ſpeak in 
public. Nug.“ | 


Hane, venenum ; an antiaote to expel poiſon, 


ALEXI-PHARMICS, Age, depello ; et ad 


—— * 


AL-LEGIANCE ; either from Aryw, legs "mM 
unde lex, legalis ; our lawful duty to our ſovereign: 
0K 


A L 
or elſe from Auyw, Igo, vincio; to bind; the duty, 
which binds the ſubje to the ſovereign : bath Junius 
and Skinn. would carry this etym. no higher than 
the Latin lang. ſee LIEGE. Gr, 

ALL-EN } Verſt, 246, ſays, © by vulgar pro- 

ALL-IN nuntiation, the name of Allen, or 
Allin, is come from Akvine, or beloved of all :”— 
it ſeems rather to be derived from all, and vin; 
or one who wins all men's affections ; who con- 
quers all men's prejudices : however, in both caſes 
it is Gr. | 
_ »AL--LEVIATION, Aeris, cortex, qui eft levis, 


riori correpta ; eoque fortaſſe Horat. reſpexit, 


ib. iii. Od. 9. 
Quamquam ſidere pulchrior 
Ille eſt; tu levior cortice : 


but when levis is uſed by the Latin poets with 
the firſt ſyllable long, it ſignifies bright, poliſhed ; 
and then originates à Aeg, ol. AriFog, levis, or 
rather lævis: in our preſent ſenſe it originates a 
Awris, cortex, levis, unde levo, allevo ; to lighten, 
aſſuage. | 

ALLEY; a contraction of ambulare ; to wall; 
an alley being only a narrow path to walk in: am- 
bulo is derived from Avant, circumire, redire ; 
to walk backwards, and forwards : pro Avamona 
dicitur Aurea, ambulo; to walk. ſee ISLES of a 
church, Gr. | 

AL-LIANCE ; Avyw, ligo, vincio; to bind: 
fates united together by covenant, league, or friend- 


AL-LIGATION: from the ſame root. Gr. 

AL-LIGHT, awo-Axacopai, ſalio, defilio ; to 
leap down from a horſe, to diſmount : or elle it may 
be only a contraction of allighten ; i. e. to lighten 
the weight of a horſe's burden, by getting off bis 
back : and then it will take the ſame root with 
AL-LEVIATE. Gr. 

_ AL-LIFERATION, Aets, Ataimu, line, Anan- 
Tnguov yeapeiov : Helych. : a pen, or any inſtrument 
to make letters with; litera; à leiter; here uſed to 
ſignify many ſucceſſive words beginning with the 


ſame letter; as in theſe remarkable lines applied 


to cardinal Wolſey; | 


Begot by butchers, but by biſhops bred, 
How haughtily bis bighneſs holds bis head! 
f 
ALLONS, AXaeuou, ſalio; to ſtip, or jump 
away : perhaps this 2 origin to the French 
verb aller; te go; from whence our word is 
derived. | 
AL-LOW, Aoxos, locus, allocare ; ut juriſ- 
periti noſtri exponunt adlocare; i. e. utendum e. 
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— aliguid dare; to let, to hire; to grant 
eave. 

AL-LOY, Ae, cortex; levis; to lighten, to de- 
baſe the value of the coin: 

AL-LUDE, Audife, ludo, / alludo ; to play, or 
ſport with one; to ſpeak to another ſubjeft, . 

AL-LUVION, Aso, lavo, alluvies; to waſh ; 
alſo a land- flood. | 

AL-MANAC, “ from al, an Arabic article; 
and wavaxcs, A lunary circle, in Vitruvius : R. 
Mnvn, the moon :—unleſs we chuſe to derive it from 
the Hebrew manach, according to Covarruvias : 
Nug.“ - perhaps it might more properly be de- 
rived from M, menſis; a month ; which how- 
ever originates à Mun. Verſtegan, who looks 
on this as intirely Saxon, ſays, p. 58, © The 
Germans vſed to engraue vpon certaine ſquared 
ſticks, about a foot in length, the courſes of the 
moons of the whole yearce ; and ſuch a carved 
ſtick they called an al-mon-aght, i. e. al-moon-heed ; 
to wit, the regard, or obſervation of all the moons ; 
and heer-hence is deryued the name of alma- 
nac: but all of them are evidently derived à 
Mur, menſis; a month; vel à Mun, luna; the moon. 

ALMOND, © Awvydann, and Apvydancv: R. 
AwvyIara, an almond-tree, Nug.“ 

ALMONER 7? © Exenpoourn, miſericordia ; ſtips 

ALMS erogata pauperibus ; omne benefi- 
cium, quo calamitoſos proſequimur ; Upt.“ -a giver 
of money to the poor; allo a dole. 

A-LODIAL; alaw term, bearing ſeveral ſenſes : 
* alodium vero,” ſays Spelman, © quod per omnem 
hæredum ſeriem diſcurreret, et cuivis ? populo 
(etiam reclamante domino) dari poſſet, aut ve- 
nundari : propterea etiam alodium dici à Sax. A, 
et leod ; quaſi papulare; A enim ad, vel uſque 
ſignificat; et leod, populum :'—conſequently Gr. 
a Aas, Populus + © dicatur etiam,“ continues he, 
* alodium, ab A, privativo ; et leod ; Gall. dend; 
pro vaſſalo; quaſi fine vaſſallagio ; vel fine onere ; 
quod Angli hodie load appellamus.” —but even 
ſtil] it may be Gr. ſee LOAD. Gr. 72 

ALOES ; © Veriſimile eſt ab Ang, mare; quia 
in locis maritimis creſcat : {ed ſine dubio eſt ab 
Hebræos, quibus dicitur : habes eam vo- 
cem, Cant. iv. 14 ; ubi interpretes vertunt A, 
et in quibuſdam A, quod contraftum ex a ha- 
loth : ab integro abaloth videtur eſſe Ayannryxo; 
agallochus, qua eſt aloe aromatica ; the fruit of a 
very bitter ſhrub. Vo.” 

A-LOOF, © Aeris, cortex, levis, elevo; eminus, de 
longe : Jun.“ ac proprie fortaſſe quòd minus, at- 
que ex alto, conſpiciendum ſe præbet; ut fit ejuſ- 
dem originis cum | aloft, or lofty :—this is a 


much better deriv. than with Skinn. to tell us it 
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A L | 
is derived from all and off ; wan e 
us from whence off is derived; for he has left 
it out. | | 
ALPHA-BET, Axgpe - Bera, alpha - beta ; the 
two firſt letters of the Greeks. | | 


ALPS; Clel. will not permit the Italians, or 


Romans, to remain in quiet poſſeſſion of this 
word; for in his Voc. 211, he ſays, that © he 
Gauls, Celts, Alps, and Welſh, are but dialectical 
variations of a word, at bottom, conveying the 
ſame principal idea, but more or leſs extenſive, 
according as it is pregnant with acceſſaries:“ and 
in p. 206, 7, he contends, that “ all thoſe words 
in their primitive idea ſignify Bills, mountains, 


eminences: no, this is the very idea that Voſſius 


has given us from Bucananus, that antiquis 4s, 
ſive alpus, non colorem tantum, ſed et allitudi- 
nem notaſſe ; indeque cum alpibus nomen impo- 


fitum, tim Albioni, ob montium altitudinem : de 


alpibus favet, quod gloſſæ alpes interpretantur 
6@n u, quodque Iſidorus ait Gallorum lingua 
alpes montes alti vocantur : © interim, ſays Voſſ. 
album ab Axpev venire certum eſt :”—nay, even 
according to Cleland's own explanation, that al, 
el, il, ol, and ul, are of the ſame power, the 
vowel being indifferent; and that a! ſignifies 
cal, cell, bel, or hill; ſtill alps would even then 
be Gr. for cal, cell, and coll, are no more than 
contractions of coll-is, which is derived à Keoa-wrn, 
collis ; a hill, 

AL-READY. If the word already be com- 
pounded of all, and ready, as Skinn. himſelf allows ; 
and if ready be derived à *Pnidios, facilis, eaſy, as 
Fun. himſelf allows, and Skinn. likewiſe would 
have allowed, if he had not his favourite Sax. 
Denædian in view, and which, together with 
the Dan. reder; the Belg. ghereed; and the 
Cimbr. hradu, or hradar ; quæ omnia (fays he) 
Fr. Jun. more ſuo deducit A Paxd9wos, vel a Puwleiy, 
vel à Peg: if this be truly the caſe, the Dr. 
ought to have given his objection ; and Jun. 
ought not to have omitted this word. 

AL-SATIA, a place in London,” ſays Clel. 
Voc. 55, and 179, © Prinerly ſo called, is derived 
ab alſwyth, to ſignify al, a hall, or college; and 
ſwyth, a ſcat: but al, hal, cal, or col, originates 
ab Aux-n, aula ; a hall, court, or college; and fwwyth 
ſeems to be but a barbariſm of ſedes; a ſeat, a 
feyth ; and conſequently derived ab ERA, ſedeo ; 
to fit ; whence ſeat ; or the ſeat of a head college. 

AL-SO : the fame method of arguing might 
here again be made, with regard to this word, 
as was uſed in the foregoing art. ; for Verſt. and 
Skinn. both allow, that a/ſ% is compounded of all, 
and /o ; and the Dr, knew very well, that Jun. 
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(more ſuo) had derived fo from Ns, fic, inverſum 
and yet he would have (more ſuo). his Sax. Belg. 
and Teut. give origin to our word / ;—and /o 
let it be. n 
ALT-AR: Ado, alo, altus, altare; certe ab 
altitudine; nam altare diis ſuperis; ara terreſ- 
tribus; et focus, ſive ſcrobiculus inferis, dicatur: 
an altar, raiſed of any materials, on which they ſa- 
crificed to the gods above, —Clel. Way, 78, and 
Voc. 133, ſays, © the jambs, or jambages of the 
antient cromlechs, were the upright, or ſupport- 
ing ſtones, on which the parties, taking an oath, 
or claming ſanctuary, laid their hands; and were 
called in Latin are ; as the high-ftone, or top-ſtona, 
was called the alt-are, which was too high to be 
reached; but ir was the are, or jambs they 
touched : | 


Araſque tenentem. En. iv. 219. 
Tango aras. En. X11. 196.” 


It is very remarkable, that Virgil, in his firſt 
An. 113, ſhould have made uſe of the word 
are in the ſenſe of rocks; for, in deſcribing the 
ſtorm raiſed by Zalus, at the requeſt of Juno, 
he ſays, that three ſhips of Eneas' fleet were 
driven in ſaxa latentia, 


Saxa, vocant Itali mediis quæ flufibus aras. 


If now the al:-ar ſignified the high-ftone, thoſe 
words feem to be Gr. for alt is undoubtedly the 
ſame with the Latin alt-us, high; and we ſhall 
ſee preſently, that ALTITUDE is Gr.; and ar, 
car, or char, ſeem to be no more than a tranſpo- 
ſition of Pa, 1. e. Pay-ia, rupes; à rock; or of 
Pax-is, dorſum terre, et montis ; any large emi- 
nence, or mountain, which is generally of ſtone, 
or a ſtony ſubſtance, the digging of which is 
called the ear, charry,. or quarry. 
ALTER. CLOSELY Fol. ANT eg, 
ALTERATION I reges, Ae, alius, alter, 
altero; to vary, or change. 
ALTITUDE, Ade, extrito d, alo, altitude. ; 
nam gue aluntur in altitudinem ſurgunt ; height, 
or depth. | ; 
ALVEARY ; AvXogy alvus,  alveare 3 6 bee= 
hive. <a | 
ALUM, Aags, aM, alumen ; falſugo terre ; 4 
feffil ſalt : quibus alumen, Meuma, pro ſalſugine 
terre celebratur ; jilli non inepte ab T1 Aapn, 
alumen, quod ſalſuginem, muriam, ſalſilaginem notat, 
derivant. fa, 
 AL-WAYS, A, Ales, ſemper ; continually, perpe- 
tually, for ever:—this is a better deriv. than with 
Jun. and Skinn. to ſuppoſe that it is compounded 


of all, and ways; for that would ſignify Y all 
means, 


| A M 
means, by every method; but always relates rather 
zo length of time, or to conſtancy of duration; for 
one and the ſame. thing may be done for a per- 


petuity of time, without any alteration of me- 
thod; i. e. be always the ſame: nay, were we 


even to allow theſe gentlemen their own deriva- 


tion, ſtill we might affirm, that always would 
even then be of Gr. extraction; for the word way 
is Gr. as we ſhall ſee hereafter. | | 
AM, © Epi, ſum; Tam: Upt.” © amplerique a 
Gr. Ex defleftunt;” ſays Skinn. always expreſſing 
an unwillingneſs to admit of a Gr. deriv. in pre- 
judice to his favourite Saxon. © Com, ſum:”—but 
from whence does his Sax. Som originate ?—un- 
doubtedly from the Gr. Eu-: unleſs the Greeks 
borrowed from the Saxons. | 
A-MAIN, Mares, manus ; manibus, pedibuſque ; 
with might and main: or elſe. we may derive it 
from Meyac, maguus ; great, powerful: or, laſtly, 
with Somner, as quoted by Skinn. (who both avoid 
Greek deriv.) we may derive it à particula otiosa 
a, and Sax, Mægen, potentia :—if Mægen itſel 
is not derived à Meyas, magnus, potens. | 
A-MANDATION, Mavuw, mando, manu do; 
to commit to one's charge ; to give orders; allo to 
diſmiſs, to diſcharge. 
A-MANUENSIS, Mavuw, indico; hinc manis 
ſervus; a ſecretary, notary, ſcrivener. 


A-MARANTH, ex A. non, et Moazaivcpai, 
marceſco ; a flower incorruptible.—Clel. Voc. 170, 


does not admit this word to be of Gr. extraction, 
but Celtic; and yet the ſignification in both 
languages is the fame; for he ſays, * Amaranth 
is a name given to the fower-gentle from its ne- 
ver-withering : it is currently derived from A, 
privative; and pwagaive, to fade, or wither ; a 
deriv. ſo agreeable to ſenſe, ſeems to reſt it there; 
but there occurs to me ſtil] a more plauſible one; 
the terminative antbh is ſo obviouſly the Gr. avec, 
flower, that I rather ſuſpect the etym. to ſtand 
thus, 
, privative, 


Hag, the Celtic word for death; whence METAL 


a fading, or tending to death, 
avbos, flower, un-dying-flower. 
a- mar - anth.” 
—that the one was taken from the other, there 
can be no doubt. 


A-MARITUDE, Aapages, Axpuges, amarus 


Bitter; from the Hebrew word, wy marab ; 
Bitter. | 
A-MASS.,. “ Auaobai, colligere, accumulare ; aut 


metaphoricè Aug, nefere ; to bind together, beap 


up: Upt.” —or perhaps from Maga, maſſa; a lump, 
or heap. 
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- AMATORY, © Aupa, vinculum : vel ab "Turns, 
amor; ubi J, in A abit; ut à 0% , tango niſi 
magis placet amo, eſſe ab Aua, ſimul; quod amor 
eſt appetitus unionis: Vol,” —to love; allo a charm 

to promote love. 1 
A-MAZONS, © the name of a nation of 
brave women, who uſed to burn their /eft breaſts, 
in order to render themſelves. fitter to ſhoot their 
arrows: from Arte Megz, without a breaſt : R. 
Magog, mammilla : Nug.”—now, though the Dr. 


is right with reſpect to the deriv. of this word 


Amazons 3 yet he certainly is wrong with re- 
ſpect to the breaſt, which theſe women are ſup- 
poſed to have burnt, or cut off; he ſays it was 
the /sft breaſt ; but Juſtin, deſcribing the Ama- 
Zons (lib. 11. ſec. 4.) ſays, Virgines in eundem ipſis 
morem, non otio, neque lanificio, ſed armis, equis, 
venationibus exercebant, inuſtis infantium dexteriori- 
bus mammis, (zheir right breaſts) ne ſagittaruns 


jadtus impediretur. 


AMB-AGIOUS, Aue, circum; et Ayw, duco; 


full of turnings and windings; long tedious ſtories, 


and. preambles. | 
AMBER Tambra, amber, ambarum ;. 
AMBER-GRISE f amber. 
 AMBI-DEXTER; Aupi- dg : ex Aug, ambo; 
both; and difia, dextra; the right hand ; one who 
equally makes uſe of either or both hands : Nug.” 
AMB-IENT, Aue, circum; around; and 
Ew, Eu, eo, vad; to go; to take a compaſs ; to 


graſp at all things. Clel. Way. 81, ſays, ** am 


is another Celtic radical for ſurrounding ; it is 
in the Gr. Au-, in the Lat. am- bire. and ſeems. 
moſt probably derived from them. 6 

AMB-IGUITY, Aug, circum; around; and 
Ayo, duce; to lead round about: to ſpeak uncertainly, 
doubitfully : or elſe it may be derived from Apgyver z 
quod duas habet manus; a kind of ambidexter ; 
one who can treat an argument two Ways. 

AMBLE, © ApPBavs, languidus, remiſſus ; to re- 
tard, or break one's pace: unleſs we. chuſe to 
derive it from ambulare : Nug.” but ambulare is. 
no Gr. word; though indeed it draws its origin 
from thence ;. as we have ſeen under the art. AL- 
LEY : and therefore the Dr. ought to have traced: 
that word to its true ſource. 

AM-BROSE, © AuPeooos, immortalis ; ex A, 
non; et Peores, mortalis ; from whence alſo comes 
AMBROSTA, 7zhe drink, or liquor of the gods: 
Nug.”—embro/ia was not properly the drink, or 
liquor, but the poetic food of the gods; as near 
was their ſuppoſed drink: ambrefia, cibus eſt deo- 
rum; nectar vero potus; ſays Voſſ. Græci tamen 
interdum id diſcrimen negligunt; nam et Au- 
cia pro neffare, et Nuſſaę pro amòraſid, ponunt. 
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faltu, nemore, ſeu dumeto ſe abſcondere ; ut inſidi- 


A M 


AM-BULATE, Aner-, ambulo, ambio; 
to go, to walk about: Hon eſt idem ac Erpepeiy, ac 
interdum abſolute ſumitur pro avagprgrolas, 6 Texwy, 
0 egi, Aves prpopueveg diciturque etiam de homini- 


bus huc illuc itantibus, uti paſcentes ſolent, dum 
pecus errans ſequuntur: eſt igitur Here, obire, 


{ie circumire: Avamoxav, ite, ac redire, recipro- 
care greſſum ; pro Avenoaa autem Aol. dicitur 
Auroxw, unde ambulo : Romani enim ſolent ſequi 
Moles, ac Dores. Voſi.” . | 

AM-BUSCADE © Boro, poſer 5 unde Ital. 

AM-BUSH , boſco ; Hiſp. be/que ; ſylva, 
Fr, Gall. embuſcher ; Ital. imboſcare ; Hiſp. embo/- 
carſe ; inſidias tendere z ſed propriè, et primario, 


antes ſolent : Skinn.” —to lie hid among buſhes, trees, 
&c. in order to ſurpriſe an enemy. 

AMEN, Apny, amen; ſo be it: properly of He- 
brew extraction. 

A-MENABLE: terme de palais, qui veut dire, 
traitable, ſouple, docile, en parlant d'une femme 
marie: none of our etymologiſts have taken the 
leaſt notice of this word; and I have been ob- 
liged to] adopt this explanation from Boyer; 
as for the deriv. I have not as yet been able to 
trace it. 
A- MERCED  TMvurapes, hoc eſt Miapor, 

A-MERCIAMENT I miſer, miſericordia ; mer- 
cy; fined ; a pecuniary puniſhment, impoſed on 
fuch offenders as are left to #he mercy of the 
court : fines are puniſhments certain; amerciaments, 
arbitrary. | 


A-METHYST, “ Auebugeg: ex A, non; et 


Mebv, vinum temetum ; a precious ſtone that prevents 
mnfoxication. Nug.” 
AMI-ABLENESS, Auna, vinculum; vel ab 
Juegos, amor, amabilis ; to love; to be worthy of 
eſteem. | 
AMMES-ACE ; Apqw-«s, ambas-aſſes ; both the 
aces, at play. 
AMMONIAC, * Auuwnaxc: as #5 Apmoviancc, 


al Ammoniacus ; ſal Ammoniac ; becauſe of its be- 


ing found in the fands of Afric, near Jupiter 
Ammon's teraple : Nug.”— the Dr. however has 
not given us any conjecture, why it ſhould be 
found more there,, than in any other part of the 
globe; but the general opinion is, that it is form- 
ed from the ſtale of the camels, belonging to the 
numerous caravans that reſort to that temple. 
AM-MUNITION, Au, tueor, defendo ab 
injuria; unde mænia, munio; to fortify, ſtrengthen. 
A-MNESTY ; © Aung: from A, non; etMvao- 
hai, memoror, recordor; an att of grace, or oblivion 
of former offences, among the Athenians, by which 


they obliterated the remembrance of all paſt injuries, 
and crimes committed againſt the ſtate, Nug.“ 
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_ A-MONG,: Miymew, miſceo ; to mingle, or mix 


 togetber : both Jun. and Skinn. derive among from 


the Sax. Amang, and Lemang, inter; et hoc à 


verbo Lemengan; Belg. et Teut. mengen, miſcere ; 


to mingle; and yet, when they come to ſpeak. of the 


word mingle, they acknowledge that it originates 
A Muyvua, vel Myr, imiſceo ; to mix, or mingle. 


A-MORT, Moges, vel Mapa, mors; death: 
%% All amort, ut Fur de viro præ nimis pro- 
fundis cogitationibus quaſi obſtupeſcente, et exſtaſi 
abrepto: morte exſtinguere, vel, ut nunc loquimur, 
mortificare ; ſays Skinn.” —and yet he would not 
take one ſtep farther. 

AMOUR, Apps, vinculum; vel ab Ixtęoc, 
quaſi Aptgos, amor, amatorius ; to love; or be ad- 
difted to love. | 

 AMPHI-BIOUS ; Aeli, ex Aue, quaſi 
Ap, ambo ; et Biog, Vita; in terra, et in agua 
di vens; a creature who lives both on land, and in 
water; who has as it were a twofold life, terreſ- 
aquatic. | 

AMPHI-BO-LOGY, © AppParyin, a triple 

compound, of aj:-Saxmw, et Avyos, circum ambigere 


ſermonem; a word ſuſceptible of two different 


meanings, or a double entendre : Nug.“ —or rather 
a circumlocution. 

AMPHIS-BENA, Angie, utringue; et Bau, 
gradior ; quod ex utrague parte progrediatur; quia 
atriſque extremitatibus acuminatis gignitur ; @ 


ferpent which ſeems to have a bead at each end, 


and to be able to go either way. 
AMPHI-SKIANS, written by Nug. and others, 
amphiſcians, as if it came from ſcio: but derived 
ab Augioxo, ex Angi, circum; et Lia, umbra : 
inhabitants between the tropics, who have their 
ſhadow thrown ſometimes to the north and ſome- 
times to the /outh, according as the ſun happens 
to be either to the ſouth or to the north of them; 
and conſequently in the compaſs of a year their 


ſhadows travel quite round them. 


AMPHI-THEATRE, © Appitcalger : ex App, 
circum ; et Pexouai, ſpetto ; to look at; a place ſet 
round with ſcaffolds, in order to look at public 


games. Nug.” | 


AMPHI-TR-ITE, . Clel. Voc. 128, does not 
admit this word to be Gr. though, even accord- 


ing to his own derivation, it carries all the marks 


of a Gr. etym. © As to Amphitrite,” ſays he, 
« whom the fable has married to Neptune, no- 
thing is fo plain as the deriv. of it: not moſt 
certainly from zero, tritus; quod terram mare 
undique terat; but from its actual encompaſſing 
the earth : a 


Ampbi; round. SEN 
N amphi-tir-ite. 
circum-terram-ambiens.” 


— but 


Tir; earth, 
Le; going, 


Out 


| A N 
but all theſe words are pure Gr. ampbi plainly 
derives from Amps, circum; tir, ab Ege, terra; 
and ite, ab Ew, eo, ivi, itum; 10 go. : 

AMPLE, Iloavs, plus, amplus; more, large, 
ately, ſpacious : Voſſius has given us a much 
better deriv. ; viz. amplus, ex Ownves, or rather 
OuTvuo;, Of Opus, dives, magnus, R. Opmun, fruc- 
tus cereales :—and yet there is another deriv. 
which, ſeems to be more natural than either of 
theſe ; viz. amplus ex AvanMos, quod Attice 
Ava, ſuper-plenus, refertus; over-full, ſuper- 
abu . 

AM-PUTATION, Kono, /cindo, quaſi upto, 
inde puto, amputo, i. e. purum redde, purgo ; ic 
qui putat arbores, eas puras facit; à cutting off, 

ing, Or pruning. 

AMULET, Auro, defendo ab injurid; amule- 
tum, quod corpori noxam omnem munitur ; @ charm, 
to diſpel witchcraft, &c. 

A-MUSE, Mara, miſa; Mace, muſam medi- 
tari; to muſe, to meditate; allo to divert the ima- 
gination, relax intenſeneſs of thought, and give a re- 
lief to the mind. | 

ANA, © only, or alone : Verſt.” who ſuppoſes 
it to be Sax.; but it ſeems to be no more than a 
different diale& for ONE; conſequently Gr. 

ANA-BAPTIST, Avaſanligns, ex Ava, rurſus ; 
again ; et Banligu, baptizo ; to baptize; a rebap- 
tizer; who holds a repetition of baptiſm. 

* ANA-CHORET, © by contraction anchoret; 
ex Ava, ſeorfim ; et Xweew, recedo; Nug.“ —a recluſe; 
one who retires to @ ſolitary place: and yet Clel. 
affirms it to be of Celtic origin; as will be ſeen 
in the Sax. alph. 1 

ANA-CHRONISM, Ava, et X eoves, FEMPpUS ; 
time; an error in chronology, either with reſpef to 
dates of fatts, or events. | 

ANACREONTIC, Arangto, Anacreon ; a moſt 
delightful Greek poet; allo verſes written after 
bis manner. | 

ANA-DI-PLOSIS, Avadiraucis, reduphicatio ; 
Ava, rurſus ; et Ar, duplico; a figure in rhe- 
toric; when the laſt word, or words, of the former 
verſe, is repeated immediately in the next; as 


m—— timidiſque ſupervenit Egle; 
Egle, naiadum puleberrima. Ecl. vi. 20. 


ANA-GNOSTIC, Ava ο ,, Ava-yiurxu, A- 
100 c, lego, leftor, cujus munus eſt legere alicui 
ſeriptum quodlibet: one who read hiſtory, or 
other books, to divert or inſtruct the gueſts at 
table, which might give occaſion to ſome uſeful 
or learned diſcourſe, or any amuſement: better 
than drinking of healths, or giving of toaſts. 

AN-AGOGICAL, Auywyn, ex Av, Ave, abſgue; 


» 
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et Aywyn, duttus, adductio; ab Ayo, duco; unable 
to be traced, inſcrutable, unſearchable. 

ANA-GRAM, Araypapmea, ex Ava, et Teagu, 
ſeribo ; to write, to engrave; the finding out of 
a new word, only by a tran/poſition of letters. 

ANA-GRAPH, Avaya, ſcriptio, commenta- 
rius; à regiſtering, a commentary on any ſubjett : 
derived from the ſame root. 

ANA-LECTS, AN, Avaatyw, collige, col- 
lectanea; collections of writing, like materials for 
hiſtory, &c. 

. ANA-LOGY, © AL, Aoyos, ſermo, definitio; 
a relation, reſemblance, ſimilarity, conformity. Nug.“ 

ANA-LYSIS T Avzauoris, Ave, ſolve; diſſolutis 

AN Ar IIC alicujus compeſiti; reſolving 4 
diſcourſe into its conſtituent parts. 

ANA-P HORA, 6s Arat, refero ; 0 bring back 3 
a figure in writing, when in the beginning of every 
verſe the ſame word is repeated. Nug.“ 

AN-APO-LOGETICAL, Av-aTo-Aoynlos, ex 
Ay, Avev, et amoAoytopear i R. ar, Et Aoyos, /ermso z 
defendo ſermone; excuſo; without excuſe, inexcu- 
 /able. | 
/ AN-ARCHY, Avapxia, Cx Avev, abſque ; et 
Aęexn, principatus, imperium ; ſtatus eorum qui 
dominatore carent; ubi nullus eft magiſtratus ; want 
of government, diſorder, miſrule. 

ANA-STASIUS, © Avz5aos, cg: ex Ava, rur- 
ſus; et Ie wi, ſto; to ſtand; to riſe again; a re- 
ſurrection. Nug.“ 

ANA- THEMA, Avalua, Or ne: Cx Ava, 
ſurſum; TrInps, pono ; donarium, et perſona deo con- 
ſecrata, ac dicata ; an offering, or gift, hung up iu 
the temples : it ſignifies likewiſe an execrable per- 
ſon, one devoted: alſo the ſentence pronounced againſt 
ſuch perſon : Nug.”—but there is a difference in 
the deriv. and meaſure of this word anathema, 
according to theſe two different ſenſes: © Avabupa, 


correpta : Avabnuea ſignificat d anarium numini di- 
catum, inque templo ſuſpenſum; nempe eſt ab 
Avzbevzsz, quod ſignificat dedicare, conſecrare: at 
Arch eſt ab "Avabealar, fignificante removere, ſe- 
| parare; quomodo dicimus Avabiua are 7s Xęigu, 


ſeparatum d Chriſto. Voſl.” Clel. Way, 112, and 
Voc. 4, ſays, “ that this ſeems to be an old druidical 
term Greciſed : an, privative; and aith; faith; 


the religion of the country: this will point out a 
new deriv. viz. aith, and faith feern to be very 
nearly related; and therefore we need not heſitate 
to derive them both from the Gr. fee FAITH, 
and MAR-AN-ATHA. Gr. 
ANA-TOCISM, Avalon g, Avdloxioper, H uỹ 
renovatio anniverſaria ; ex Ave, Turjus ; et Toxos, 
. | uſura, 


priori porrectã aliud fuerit quam Avalqaz, priori. 


ſomething liable to be curſed, or being contrary to 


fg fenus ; the annual increaſe, or 


_ 
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ſuper ; beſides, alſo, likewiſe, moreover. - 
OI 


A N 


oney, whether ſimple, or compound. 
© ANA-TOLIA,' © or NATOLIA, ro, Ava 
re, orirt facio ; ut fol, ut luna: the country called 
Ala the Leſs, and now the Levant, from Avaloan, 
the riſing of the ſun, or the Eaſt, Nug.“ 
- ANA-TOMY, “ Avalepit,  Avdlopn, - Teure: 
perfectum medium Tina, ſeco; anatome : to cut, 
divide; inciſion, diſſoctiun. Nug.“ 


AN-AUNTRINS, © #f /o be : 1 know not what 


the original of this ſhould be,” ſays Ray; * un- 
leſs it be from an, if; and auntrins, contracted 
from peradventure : — quaſi adventurings ; and 
then, according to the barbarous cuſtom of ab- 
breviations, ſunk to nuntrins :“ conſequently Gr. 
See VENTURE. Gr. | | 

| AN-CASTER; Clel. Voc. 67, derives “ An- 
caſter from Mancbeſter, Minkiſter ; all which words 
ſtrongly indicate thoſe places to have been the 


ſeats of antient Britiſh ſanCtuaries :”—ler me only 


obſerve, that the word CASTER may however 
take a different deriv. but ſtill Gr. . 
AN-CESTORS: Xagu, xada, cado, antece/- 


. For; anceſtors ; he that goeth before, or precedeth 


another. | 

ANCHOR . the word anchor, or rather ankor, 

 ANCOR be derived, as it undoubtedly is, 

ANKOR from Ayxvea, which gives origin 
to ancora; then certainly the þ in the word anchor, 
ought to be diſcarded; otherwiſe it looks as if it 
came from xe, manus ; but there is no x, or ch, 
in Ayzvge, conlequently thoſe letters ought not to 
appear in our orthography ; fince they are not 
in either the Greek or Latin words: Voſſius how- 
ever ſays, © Mihi fit magis veriſimile ab Oyxn, 


quod uncum, five hamum fignat, venire tum | 
 Aymuncgs, tum Ayxvęæ, tum Oyxwes, tum etiam 


Latinus ancus: —all and every one of which are 
written with a «x, or c; not X, or ch. 

AND: Skinn. ſuppoſes this word to be derived 
«a Lat, addere; q. d. adde; et tum interjectà per 
epenth. 2; ut in render, A reddaꝶg but if this 
be the true etym. then his Sax. deriv. falls to 
the ground; for both addo, and reddo, are of 
Gr. extraction, with the Latin prepoſitions ad, and 
re, joined to do, which is evidently derived à 
Aidwpui, Aw, do; addo, reddo. Caſaubon derives 
and ab Esa, poſtea ; inſerto -: but Jun, ſeems to 
have advanced nearer the truth, and led us up to 


the Gr. by a different route; for he has acknow- 


ledged, that the Germ. and; the Belg. ende; the 
Sax. And; and the Almann. indi, job, enti, inti, int, 


ande, are all derived ab Ek, interjecto „; El:; | 


quaſi Ev, adbuc, præterea, etiam, quinetiam, in- 


ue of | 


— 


— 


X 


AND-IRONS, © quaſi end- irons; AnJav, perfi- 
cere, finire, ſinis; an end; et Eidnpos, ferrum; iron; 
Fr. Gall. landier; ſubex focarius, fulcrum focarium; 
ferreum nempe inſtrumentum ferendis lignorum 
extremitatibus idoneum : Jun.“  Iron-dogs (ſo called 
perhaps from having dogs heads, or being made 
in the ſhape of dogs) to: ſupport the ends of thoſe 
billets, laid on the hearth to burn. 
ANDREW, ** Avdetas, Aung, tos, dees, vir; IM 
man; implying a ſtout, brave, courageous: man, 
Nug.” Clel. Voc. 62. n; 102, and 177,.tells us, 
that an-drew ſignifies a head, or chief druid, or 
divine; thence it was that the Chriſtians, by way 
of exploding the Druids, turned them into ridi- 
cule in their feaſt, or holiday of fools, when 
one of the buffoon perſonages was 4 merry 
an- drew: but in p. 133, he tells us, an ſignifies 
the head, or chief; and in p. 171, anth, and 
Avbos, ſignify the ſame : conſequently Gr. and the 
word DRUID we ſhall find hereafter to be Gr. 
likewiſe. | F 2s | 
ANDRO-GYNE, Avdeoyvvos, Avnp-yuun, vir pa- 
riter ac femina, ſemivir ; an herm-aphrodite. 
AN-EK-DOTE ; commonly written anecdote, 


though derived from Averxdeſos, non editus, non vul- 


gatus; à private occurrence, an incident that bas 
never been publiſhed : R. Ava, non; and Exddlos, 
editus; which is again derived from Ex, et 
Aidum, do; given out, publiſhed abroad. 


AN-EALED ] Lye writes it according to the 
AN-ELED ſecond article an-eled, and 
AN-EILED. | derives it from the Sax. 


AN-NEALED 5 Tnelan, i. e. ab An, pro on, 
AN-NEYLED} in; et ele; oleum: but then 
AN-OILED | he ought to have added, et 
AN-OYLED ] oleum ab Exaio:—according 
to this deriv. we ſhould read that ever memora- 
ble paſſage in Shakeſpear's Hamlet, thus: 
Unhouſeld, unappointed, unaneled ; 


otherwiſe, if we were to read it, as it appears in 
ſeveral editions, 3 
Unhouſeld, unanointed, unancled, 
it would be mere tautology, ſince unaneled ſig- 
nifies unanointed : if however we are to follow 
this latter reading, then it ought to be printed 
thus : | 
Unhouſeld, unanointed, unanealed ; 
and then unanealed would take quite a different 
meaning, and originate from quite a different 
root, viz. NEAL, or purify by fire; alluding 
perhaps to the fire of Purgatory : ſtill Gr. 
ANEMONE, Avesuun, Avepos, Ventus, anima; 
breath, wind, air; a flower of but ſhort duration. 


| : 


- ANENT; „Ea, Evailiov, oppoſitum, é 4 


vel juxta; vox longs magis Scotis, quam nobis 


munication of language, is abſolutely unac- 


cio; to publiſh, or divulge any news, to carry a meſ- 


A N 


uſitata: ſed: quo commercio Greet Scotis, totius 
Europe. longitudine diſſitis, vocabula impertire 

verunt ? mallem igitur deducere à Sax. Næan 
(it ſhould have been Næan, as he himſelf writes 
it afterwards) prope, addita-particula initial oti- 
os A. — thus has Skinn. reaſoned on this word; 
and ſhould ſuch reaſoning hold valid, it would 
be as ſtrong againſt. his own derivation from the 
Sax. as it ſeems to be againſt the Scots: for what 
commerce had the Saxons and Greeks toge- 
ther the commerce of. nations, and the com- 


countable, and impoſſible to fix, either as to time, 
mode, or circumſtance z and therefore, to reject 
any deriv. merely becauſe we are unable to ſolve 
the difficulty of aſſerting, how the knowledge of 
that word came into uſe among any people, is 
the effect of prejudice and partiality, not of ſound 
judgment, and reaſoning. 180 | 
ANGEL * Ayy Ng, angelus, nuncius; 3 
ANGELICA]I meſſenger: R. Ayinau, ſays 
Nug.“ but that muſt be an error of the preſs; 
for it ought to have been printed Ayyz>au, nun- 


ſage, to do the bebeſts of a ſuperior. 

ANGER, Ogyn, ira; wrath: or elſe from 
AyyerQu, irrito, dolore adficio: Ayyers, dolor; to 

ovoke, to make angry. 

ANGINA, Ayxw, ftrangulo, ſuffoco; a diſeaſe of 
the throat, called the ſquinancy, or quinſy ; an in- 
flammation of the jaws, cauſing ſuffocation. 

ANGLE, or corner; AyxuXog, Ayxuan, angulus, 
incurvatio cubiti, curvus, tortuoſus; the bending of 
the elbow; a corner, or turning of a ſtreet : allo 
the mathematical point in which two lines meet, 

ANGLE to catch fiſh ; Ayuiseov, hamus ; a hook ; 
or from Oyyos, uncus; crooked ; becauſe all hooks 
are formed bent. 

AN-GLE-SEA; from the Common ortho- | 
graphy, no one, but ſuch an etymol. as Clel. Voc, 
55% and 179, could unriddle this word, which he 
has very ſatisfactorily explained by © han-cal-ſuidth, 
or an-cal-ſee; a head college, or univerſity ; it hav- 
ing been undoubtedly ſuch in the time of the 
Druids :?—confequently all Gr.; for an, han, kau, 
ton, koning, may all originate from the ſame root 
with KING: Cal, al, hal, from Av>-1; and ſuidth, 


fwyth, ſea, or ſee, is only a different dialect for | 


ſedes; a ſeat : conſequently Gr. 


From Gans 


Kk, and LATI. AN 


ANGUINEOUS; © Exi;: mihi, ut et Scal. 
maxime placet, anguis eſſe ab Axis, Dor. pro 
Ei, inſerto , quaſi Exe, (vel potius cum , 
Eye, anguis) quomodo ab Hebr. ſadin eſt indon; 

xaxivvog, cincinnus 3 à Nνν lingo; et A ie, 
ſcindo: Voſſ.“ a ſnake. | 

ANGUISH, Ayu, ango, dolore adſicio; to cauſe 
pain, or prief. 

' ANGUST ; Ayyu, engo, anguſtus ; narrow, con- 
tracted, choaked, | 

AN-HELATION ; xa, halo, anhelans; à 
puffing, blowing, panting, wheaſing. 

ANILITY, Evieulog, quod Ev Lv, in ſe redeat; 
unde annuus; i. e. anulus; quod in ſe redeat: ful! 
of years; aged; doating. 

ANIM-AD-VERT, Avzwes, animus; et Tęeru 
quaſi Halo, verto, adverto; an obſerving, attending 


to, giving heed to. 
ANIMAL Averuos, animus ; the mind, the 
ANIMOSITY\ vital, rational part of a man : 


the life, ftrength, vigour-of any creature. 

ANISE, Arie, aniſum; an herb, and ſeed fo 
called; of which they make a very agreeable liquor. 

ANKLE, Ayr, angulus, incurvatio ; a joint, 
bending, turning. 

«© AN-LYCNES. Verſt.“ @ likeneſs. Gr. 

* AN-LYFEN. Verſt.” a /iving, a lively-bood. Gr. 

ANNALS, Emnaulos, quod i lade, in ſe redeat ; 
annus ; a year; becauſe the year rolls round into it- 
elf: a writer of annals, or the political occurrences 
of the year ; chronicles. 

ANNATES, Emaulos: from the ſame root; 
now uſed to ſignify primitie ; the firſt-fruits, paid 
out of ſpiritual benefices ; or à compoſition for the 
produce of the tithes of the firſt-year. 

AN-NEX, New, nedto, adnefio; to tie, Enit, 
forms .=* 
ANNI-VERSARY, Evas, annus; et Ternrw 
quaſi Hebo, verto; an annual return. : 

AN-NOUNCE, Neos, novus, nuncio; to deli- 
ver a meſſage, introduce a ſtranger. - 

AN-NOY, © Know, noceo, per metath. e A in 
# abeunte, ut ſæpe fit; quaſi Nonne, noceo : 
Voſſ.“ though we may rather take his former 
deriv. à nece; ut proprie lit necare, vel guafi ne- 
care; and then have derived nex, nects, unde neco, 
a Neuve, quod idem ac Nexpos, mortuus; cadaver; 
a dead body : injure, hurt, diſturb. 

ANNUAL, Emavlos, annus ; a year, the annual 


| orvit, or circle of the year ; à ring that rolls round 


ANG- NAIL; Ayxw, ango; anguiſh ; and OwF, 
unguis; the nail; a piece of ſkin, which ſeparates at 
the bottom of the nails, and cauſes great pain: both 
Jun. and Skinn. give this interpretation, and yet 
neither of them have gone any farther than the 
Sax. lang. for a deriv. of this word. 


4 
— 


Jad, woe, labour-pains. Nug.“ 
D 


into itſelf. : 
AN-NULLz; Eig, a, Ey, uUnus, ullus, nullus ; 
to make void, abrogate, render of no effect. 
AN-ODYNE, © Og, Arwduves, abſque dolore; 
a remedy for aſſuaging, or removing any great pain: 


AN-OMALOUS, 
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AN From GRE R K, 
AN-OMALOUS; & An, anomalus ; irre- 


” 


gular : R. Oha, planus ; plain, ſmooth, regular. 


ug. | 
ANON, Nur, nunc; now ; forthwith, quickly. 
AN-ONYMOUS, Avuwvupo;, Avev, ab/que; et 
Ovoua, nomen; without a name; a work unſubſcribed 
by the author. 

AN-OPSY, Avoia, Avev, abſque ; et Ocho, 72 
ſonium, cibus; W N faſting ; famiſhed. 

ANS-WER, Sax. —— anOppape; re- 
ſpondere, 3 1 to make a reply, a reſponſe : 
even the Sax. ſeems to be a derivative, or at leaſt 
a contraction of the Teut. antworten; or the 


Belg. antwoorten ; and they ſeem to be com- 


pounded of ant; contra; and woort, 4 word in 


return, i. e. @ reply; and if ſo, they are of Gr. 


face. Verſt.” —it happ 


orig. for Asl-i is contra; and Eigw, Egew, dico, ſeems 
the original of word, quaſi Fegdew, dico; to ſpeak 
a word. | 

AN-SYNA, or AN-SYNE : © On-ſeen, or any 
thing looked on ; wee vſe for this the French woord 
ens rather unfortunately for 
this good old Saxon, that both SEEN, and FACE, 
are Gr. 

ANT-AGONIST, Ai-aywins, Ali, adverſus ; 
et Aywnidoweu, contendo ; an opponent, literally, or 
metaphorically. 

AN T-ARCTIC, All-aęrlixos, Alt, adverſus ; et 
Aptles, urſa; a bear; in aſtronomy it ſignifies 4 
point oppoſite to that conſtellation. | 

ANTE-CEDENT, Ala, ante; et Xa g xd, 
cado, antecedo; to go before, precede. 

ANTE-DATE, Aila-Aidups, Aw, do, datum 5 
to date before the real time of writing. 

ANTERIOR, Aila, coram, ante; before, for- 
mer, prior. 

ANTE-DI-LUVIAN, Alle, ante; et Azw, lavo, 
dilwoies ; deluge; a patriarch, living before the 
deluge. 

ANTE-LOPE, © AvaroXos, vel AJlanacs : (per- 
haps Aularoheg) quam tamen vocem in nullo lex. 


nvenio;“ ſays Skinn. “ fit fides penes autorem 


Geſnerum : propter tamen viri magni gravita- 
tem, eoque meritam apud omnes authoritatem, 
facile crediderim has voces Grecis recentioribus 
in uſu efſe : fi in tenebris palpare vellem, poſſem 
deflectere ab Alli, adverſus; et Aepos, cervix; quaſi 
caper, qui inverſos cornuum apices habet: credo 
tamen vocem revera Arabic eſſe orig. quia ani- 
mal ipſum in ſolis 1is regionibus, que Arab. 
ling. utuntur, invenitur:“ an Arabian animal, 
maller than a deer, but larger than a goat. 
ANTE-MERI-DIAN, Alz-MeonyBeia, anti- 
-meridies ; meridies, i. e. medius dies; mid-day, before 
mid-day ; noon ; before-noon. | 


ANTHEM, «© Auntiphona ; from Ayl:Qwvew, 10 


AN 


anſwer on the oppoſite fide + R. Þwwmn, vox ; voice, or 
ſound : Nug.”—ſurely the Dr. could never intend 


and LATIN. 


this for the etym. of our word anthem ; if he 


did, there never was a wider deriv. than to ſup- 
poſe that anthem could poſſibly come from ®u,,, 
vox : Junius however has given us the ſame ex- 
planation, and conſequently no derivation ; for 
derivation, and explanation,” are two different 
things; as in this example before us; an anther; 
may be very properly explained by Ai:guna, anti- 
| phonia; but it can never be derived from thence; 
and therefore with Skinn. we may rather ſuppoſe, 
that anthem was derived © ab Afupuvos, quia reci- 
procis, alternantibus modulis cantatur :” a hymn, or 
piece of pſalmody, ſung by alternate voices: R. Ait, 
rectproce z et Tuvos, hymnus . in compoſition Ab- 
vA, an antbem. 
ANTHO-LOGY, Avto-aoy12, Arles, flos; et 
Azyw, dico; vel eye, lego, colligo; a treatiſe written 
on the cultivation of flowers; alſo @ collection f 
flowers. | 
ANTHROPO-MORPHITES, << Avbewro-pwoe- 
Gila, Aubęumos, homo; a man; et Moppn, forma : 
heretici, Deo humanam formam tribuentes: Nug.” 
Heretics who aſcribed corporeal form to the Deity. 
ANTHROPO-PHAGI, “ Audewros, homo; et 
Payes, vorax ; bominum vorator : Nug.“ a devourer 
of men; a canibal. ” 
ANTI-CH AMBER 5 Alla-x2jpaps, ante-camera ; 
a chamber before another apartment ; an anterior, 
or introductory room. LR 
ANTI-CHRIST, ye Abl.-Xęigoc, Ali, contra; et 
Neige, undtus: R. Xew, unge: Nug.” againſt the 
Lord, and againſt his anointed. 
ANTI-CIPATION, Aſz-*awlv: fane Knee 
amodexeodai, anticipatio ; ante, et capio; to take be- 
forehand, to foreſtal, prevent. | 
ANTICKS, Aila-auwv, ante- vum, antiquum ; 


| 7nepte ſaltare, antiquo modo ducere choreas ; tg 


dance, or ſkip about in the antient method, in a 
fantaſtical manner. | 
ANTI-DOTE, “ AJli-ddo : Av, contra; et 
Aidwpr, do, datum; antidotus; a counter-poiſon, ad- 
miniſtered againſt the dreadful effefts of poiſon. Nug.“ 
ANTI-ENT, Aila-auwv, ante-evum, antiquum ; 
commonly written ancient, after the affected French 
orthogr. : but if the French are ſuch barbarous 
innovators, as to tranſmute letters, without either 
ſenſe or reaſon, let us not be ſo perverſe as to 
follow them in their writings, whatever we may 
do in their faſhions. | 
ANTI-GALLICAN ; with regard. to the for- 
mer part of this compound, it is evidently Gr. 
the latter is ſo likewiſe : only -obſerving that 
Anti-Gallican is properly an enemy to France ; as 


| France is always the natural enemy to Englan”. 
| ANTI- 


vos, ſolus; et Aęxn, imperium; monarchia ; antimon- 
archiaz a government erected in oppoſition, or againſt 
monarchical government, or the rule of a ſingle po- 
tentate. F 

ANTI-MONY, Ayli-Moveyoc, anti-monachus ; 
contracted to antimonium, ſtibium; uſus ejus eſt 
mulieribus in fucanda facie; quod quia dedecet 
homines religioſos, cò Italis antimonio videtur 
nuncupari, ab All, contra; et Ital. moine, mona- 
chus : antimony, a ſort of pigment, which may 
not improperly be. tranſlated into our language 
Monks-bane. N 

ANTI-NOMIAL, Ayli-vouie, Ayli, adver ſus 3 
Nopwos, lex : legis; adverſus legem repugnantia; legum 
contrarietas ; the claſhing of two laws. 

ANTI-PATER, * Ayli-T&lgoc, Ali, pro; et IIalnę, 
pater; one who ſupplies the place of a father. Nug.“ 

ANTI-PATHY, © Al- r,, Ali, contra; et 
T&TX@, patior; wales, paſſio; a ſecret repugnance ; 
an oppoſition between two things, Nug.” —a natural 
averſion. 

ANTI-PERI-STASIS, ce Ayli-Tep1-5a05, a triple 
compound ex Ayli-Tig©-i5nps, circum-ob-ſiſtentia ; 
dicitur in humano corpore, quum è loco ſuperiore 
ſpiritus coercetur infra ; aut contra :—when heat, 


or cold, being attuated by its contrary quality, be- 


comes the more intenſe. Nug.“ 

ANTI-PHRASIS, Avli-peacs, Aylt, contra; et 
geg, dico; oppoſitio, figura grammatica, qua 
contrarium dicitur :——when a word has à meaning, 
contrary to its etymology ; if there be any ſuch, 
ſays Ainſw,—there are many ſuch; the verb re- 
cludo in Latin ſignifies to open, unbar, unlock; in 
Engliſh it ſignifies to lock up, ſeclude, retire; and 
even in Latin he himſelf has ſaid vita d rebus 
mundanis ſecluſa, for a recluſe life: our word fairies 
is another example of the ſame nature. 
ANTI-PODES, Aili-Tedes, Alli, contra; et rug, 
modes, pes, pedis; people dwelling in the other 
hemiſphere, or on the other fide of the earth, 
oppoſite to us, with their feet directly againſt ws: 
Nug.“ —if the Dr. had underſtood Geography, 
he would have known that England has no Anti- 
podes: he ſhould therefore have ſaid, oppoſite to 
each other. 

ANTIQUITY, Aila-auwy, ante-£Vum ; antiquus, 
antiquarius ; ſtudious of antiquity; a copier of old 
books and writings; a ſearcher after antient and 
remote periods, &c. | 

ANTI-STROPHE, Aili=5gopn, vs, adverſus ; 
et getgo, verto; converſio, ſchema dramatis, et ode 


Pindaricæ pars; à turning of the chorus the con- 


trary way. 


ANTI-THESIS, c Ayli-deors, Avi, contra; et 


| Ev, un; one, an-y. 


A N From GR ERK, and LAT IV. A N 
'ANTI-MON-ARCHICAL, Ad- Ale-a Na, Me- 


rihngi, pono ; a rhetorical flouriſpb; when contraries 
are oppoſed to each other. Nug.“ 6; rien 
ANTI-TRINITARIAN, All., contra; et Teus, 
tres, Trinitas; Antitrinttarius ; one who entertains 
a 1 of the Trinitarian dotftrine. 

AN I-TYPE, Ayli- TuTov, Avls, pro; et Turos, 
forma ; exemplum ex alio. expreſſum ; that which 
anſwers to, or is prefigured by a type; as the Paſchal 
lamb was the type, to which Jeſus was the antitype. 

ANT-OIKI, Al. oixew, Als, adverſus ; et tw, 
habito; commonly written Antiæci; and ſome- 
times Antoichi; but the true orthogr. is Autoiłi; 
namely ſuch inhabitants of the earth who live on 
contrary fides of the equator, but at equal diſtances 
from it, under the ſame meridian. 

St, ANTONY's fire; ignis Sancti Antonit, 
Eryſipelas; fic dictus, tum quia tumor valde 
igneus eſt, impendio ſc. calidus ; tum quod Sanc- 
tum Antonium, credo Patavinum, peculiari qua- 
dam virtute hunc morbum ſanare vulgo credi- 
tur: notum autem eſt, ſuperſtitioſum vulgns 
certis morbis ſanandis certos, et appropriatos 
Sanctos deſtinare; ut Sanctam Luciam, ophthal- 
miæ, et lippitudini ; Sanctam Apolloniam, odont- 
algiæ; Sanctos Macarium, et Roccum, peſti; 
Sanctum Hubertum, rabiei: Jun.” —it is a pity 
they did not invent one ſaint more, to cure an 
empty purſe, 

AN-VIL: “ Sax. Tnpilx, Skinn. Anpile, Jun.“ 
ab aed; ad, ſuper ; et Beelden; Teut. bilden; 
formare :—commodius deflecti poſſunt ab an, 


, - 


pro ſuper ; on, or upon; et feallan; cadere ; to 


fall; quia malleus crebro in incudem cadit; the 
on fall; becauſe frequently ſtruck by the falling 
on of the hammer: - but FALL is Gr. 

AN-WYRED, or Anword : Verſt.“ - per- 
haps anwyrded ; but anword, and anſwered, ſeem 
to be of the ſame orig. with WORD ; if ſo, it 
is Gr. 

ANY : both Jun. and Skinn. have endeayoured 
to deduce this word from the Sax. Am, 2 ; 
and both have acknowledged that the Sax. is de- 
rived from an; 4nus ; and both of them likewiſe 
have rejected Ey, though it ſignifies aliqui, 
quidam, nonnulli; but it ſeems © Abr. Mylius 
deducit ary, ab Eva, ingenioſius ſane, quam 


verius:”—ſince then this gentleman has not had 


the good fortune to pleaſe them, let me endea- 
vour to do it, by giving them another Gr, word 
for unus, which they acknowledge as the root of 


their Sax. an: unus itſelf then, according to Voſſ. 


is derived ab Ou, big, eos, one: however, if the 
word any derives from anus, there can be no diffi 
culty in deriving anus immediately from Eis, una, 
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aoriſtus; a tenſe among the Greek gfamm. of an- 
certain; or indeterminate duration; being ſome- 
times made uſe of to fignify every time except 
the preznt ; but unſertled whether it be a long 
or a ſhot time. 

A-PACE: again Jun: and Skinn. ate perſuing 
their former method: they can both of them 
ſee the propriety of deriving pace from paſſur; 
but they ſeem to have had no fuſpicion that 
paſſus could be derived from Hay, thus 7 Gi, 


card, quaſi Sand, pando, puſſum, paſſus; quia fit 


pedibus paſſis ; becauſe a ſtep, or pace is made with 
expanded, or diſtended feet; and therefore when 
any thing comes on apace, it approaches haſtily, 
20h large ſtrides; pedibus paſſis. | 
A-'ATHY, Araber, A, non; et wales, ad- 
feftus anini: R. Har, patior ; unconcerneaneſs, 
indifference, inſenſibility, ſtoiciſm. 
 A-PERIENT YO, pario, aperio; to open, 
* A-PERTUREY to bring forth: alfo any wide 
orifice : there is another deriv. in Voſſius; viz. 
aperio, ab Augu, eFrgu, i. e. proprie ſur ſum, vel 


in conſpectum tollo ; as when any thing is diſplayed 


4% view, laid open, raiſed on high.” 
APH-ARESTS, Apaipeoris, Amo, @, abs ; et 


Argew, capio, tollo: a figure in grammar, by 


which a letter, or ſyllable is taken away, or cut 
, from the beginning of a word, 

AP-HELION, Apna, Ano, ab; from; et 
naw, fol ; the fun: a term in aſtronomy, to ex- 
preſs the earth's, or any other planet's greateſt 
diſtance from the ſun, 

AP-HORISMS, *© Aprpiouer, Aprericu, delego, 
determino : R. Oęos, terminus; @ boundary; ſen- 
tences which comprize in few words the propertie 
of each thing. Nug.“ | | 

APIARY, Age, EXE! Heſych. Agtig, pro Opis: 
volatilia quoque appellantur Ogus: Heſych. in 
Oio vo: apes; a bee; apiarium; 8 bee-ſtall, or 


Ration, where their hives are kept clean, dry, and 


ecured from winds. - 

APO-CALYPSE, © Arexanulic, Axe, de; et 
nanrunlw, occuito, tego; to hide; negatively unhid- 
den, i. e. revealed; revelation, Nug.“ 

APO-COPE, AmToxorn, abſcifſo ; Are, ex; Et 
deo, ſcindo; to cut off: a grammarical figure, 
which takes away, or cuts off, the laſt ſyllable, or 
letter of a word, 

APO-CRYPHAL, © AToxevpoc, Aro, abs; et 
„ un, condo; to hide; it ſignifies thoſe books in 


the church, whoſe origin and authors were 


unknown to the fathers ; and conſequently read 
only in private, not publicly. Nug.“ | 
APO-GAUM, AmToyaoy, Amo, ab; from ; ct 
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pala, vel yn, terra; the earth ; that point in the 
orbit of the moon, or any of the planets, which is 
fartheſt from the earth. | 
APO-GRAPHE, Amroypapn, cenſus ; un inven- 
tory ; et Amoyeapor, exemplum libri, vel tabulz ; 
a copy of a record + R.'Teaqu, ſcribo ; to write. 

APO-KEPHALIZE, Amoxzepzaid, derollo, de- 
capito ; to cut off the head, to behead. 

APOLLO: it is rather hard, that Clel. Voc. 10; 
and 91, will not permit the Greeks and Romans 
to remain in quiet poſſeſſion of this word; but 
would extort it out of their hands, and force it 
into the Celtic tongue; as if Homer, and no doubt 
the Greek writers long even before his time, had 
been acquainted with the Celtic language, and 
borrowed their Ar from Aphul, ſignifying 
the ſupreme eye, or ſun : but Voſf. under the art. 
Sol, tells us, that“ Apollo received his name, ac- 
cording to Servius, amo 7s Aren, hinc etiam 
et Homerus Apollinem tam peſtilentie dicit, quàm 
ſalntis, auctorem:“ - this might lead us to trace 
it up to Aro, perdo, vaſto. Though indeed, 
according to Cleland's own orthogr. it ſeems ra- 
ther to be only a different dialect of ap- Helios; 
from the Celt. ap, hab, baf, hoff, coff, or rather 
keph, a Kep-aMn, caput ; the head, or ſupreme; and 
Haus, ſol ; the ſun.” e ah 

APO-LOGUE, © Awoaoyos, Aro, et noyos, /ermo; 
narratio longa, et verboſa ; item fabula, narratio 
fta; a fable, or fiction. Clel. Voc. 2, ſays, that 


„ the French word for a fable (apologue) does 


not, with all its air of a Gr. found, derive from 


; Aron, but from the Celt. habul-laigh ; a 


fable in verſe: - but under the art. FABLE, 
and LAT, we ſhall ſee that both thoſe words 
are Gr. 

APO-LOGY, © AmTooyia, Aro, et Ne, ſermo, 
defenſio, excuſatio; a defence, an excuſe, an anſwer 
to a charge, or that which is alleged in our de- 
fence : R. Aryw, loguor, Nug.“ 

APO-PHTHEGM, © Aregleyua, dium ſenten- 
tioſum, et breve; a ſhort, but remarkable ſentence : 
R. Aro, et gfeyyoua, loguor. Nug.” 

APO-PLEXY, © Amonanfia, Aro, et Aug, 


| percutio ; to wound, or ſtrike: R. anyn, plaga; « 


ſtroke ; a ſudden ſurprize ; or ſtunning of the body, 
or mind, cauſing inſtant death. Nug.“ 

A-PORIA, Aol A, non; et Topos, via; 
Aroela, inopia conſilii, res dubiæ, et perplexe ; 
doubting, heſitation; a figure in rhetoric, when a 

perſon is at a ſtand, in a perplexity, dilemma. 
APO-STATE, © Aroraviz, Amo, et 514i ſto; 
apron, wrogaci, defeftio, diſceſſio; a revolt, de- 
ſerting of a party. Nug.“ | | 
APO-STEME, Amo5nwa, ab/ceſſus ; a fwelling, 
commonly 


A P 


commonly called an impeſtume R. Apionus, ab ſ 
cedo, ſecedo; to retire, depart, 47711 
APO-STLE, © AmToroXog, apoſtolus ; qui buc il- 
Iucve - mitti folet ; an embaſſador, meſſenger, envoy : 
R. Ted, mitto ; to ſend. Nug.“ ö 
APO-STROPHE, Axoręeęn, averſio; the 
mark or ſign of a vowel that has been cut off at the 
end of a word: R. Tleto, verto; to turn, Nug.“ 
APO-THECARY, © Arefnza, apotheca ; Amo, 
et hnen, conditorium, loculus ; a box, or cheſt of 
drawers : R. Tins, pono ; to lay up. Nug.“ 
APO-THEOSIS, Aro, relatio inter deos ; 
Amo, et Orcs, deus; Amoleumar, deus fio; an euroll- 


ing great men among the gods; a canonization. 


APO-ZEM, Arog eh, decoftum ; a decoction; 

Aro, et Sto, ferveo, to boil; to cauſe an efferve- 
ſcence. Nug.“ 
- AP-PALL, Skinn. admits that this word is de- 
rived from palleſcere, que pallorem contrahunt ; 
and yet would not trace it to the Gr. lang. for 
palleo, palleſco, and pallidus, are all manifeſtly 
derived either from IIlaxuww, albefacio ; to whiten, 
to make white with fear: or elle from Ie, li- 
vidus, luridus; wan, livid. — There is, however, 
another deriv. given by Ainſw. viz. à Hanne. 
trepido ; pallidus eſt enim color timentium ; unde 
IlzAxwy ww, dixit Sophocles ; pale with fear. 

AP-PARATUS, ITeipaw, paro, apparatus; Pre- 
pare, preparation; any thing made, or got ready. 

AP-PAREL : Both Jun. and Skinn. have traced 
this word no higher than the Latin; viz. © apparel, 
ab apparatus; Fr. Gall. appariliare, apparare ; 
hec a Lat. ad; et parilis; q d. appariliare, i. e. 
ita accommodare; ut omnia optime invicem quadrent, 
et concinne reſpondeant : Skinn.” but then, let me 
here obſerve, that the Dr. has committed a fal- 
lacy, though perhaps undeſignedly ; for in the 
firſt place, he tells us that apparel 1s derived 
from apparatus; which is compounded of ad, and 
paro ; which originates from Nagaw, mrew, conor, 
tentor : vel à Hoęo, TlegsCw, præbeo, ſuppedito : but, 
in the next place, he has explained apparatus, ap- 
pareiller, and apparare, by“ hæc a Lat. ad, et pa- 
rilis: this is the fallacy; for parilis is derived 
from quite a different root; viz. a Haęa, juxta ; 
par, paris; parilis. 

AP-PARENT, Hagen, adſum; to be preſent, 


io appear; hence pareo ; quali par-eo; from the 


old verb Ew, ſum, adſum. 
AP-PARITION {| from the ſame root; ſigni- 
AP-PARITOR fying an appearance, or one 
aoho ſerves the proceſs for appearance in the ſpiri- 
tual court. 


AP-PEAL « Ar α , at pello; to 


AP-PELLATION { drive, or remove; which 
Ainſworth derives from Axt, exclude ; A ini- 


From Greek, 


AT 


tiali ablato ; ut ab A-wiryu, mulgeo : Voſſius:“ 


 AmAauv, ewoxautiv: Helych. This latter would 


be a very good deriv. but it is derived rather 
from AmTofa>aw, as above, appello, abjicio ? the re- 
moving a cauſe from an inferior to aſuperior 


court. 


APPEASE, Hmws, placidus, mitis ; gentle, 
mild. 

AP-PENDAGE LN appendens ; ad, et pendeo, 

AP-PENDIX pendo : R. pondus; any 
or weight, body that hangs down. 

AP-PER-TAIN Teiww, Teva, Ton. Te- 
AP- PER TENENC FSI vw, texeo; quoniam 


que ardte tenemus quodammodo tendimus ; pertineo ; 


to pertain ; to belong to 
AP-PETENCY (Hod, rol, peto : vel potius 
AP-PETITE ab Exraiſteo, Enzilw, peto; 10 


ſeel, defire, requeſt. 


APPLE to eat; *© Ana, tener: Græculus quivis: 


audax fic deflecteret, et tamen ſatis ſcita eſt al- 


luſio: Skinn.“ —ſo hard is it to gain a Gr deriv. 
from this honeſt Saxon ; though Virgil has called 
them mitia poma; ripe apples; ſoft, mild, and 
Pulpy. 

APPLE of the eye ; according to our method 
of writing this word, any perſon would ſuppoſe, 
that by the apple of the eye we meant the ball of 
the eye 5 but, notwithſtanding the apparent con- 


nexion between thoſe two ideas, the apple of the 


eye means quite another thing ; at leaſt the deriv, 
points out a different meaning ; for the Gr. and 
Lat. words, from which we have taken our ex- 
preſſion, do really ſignify quite a different thing 
from the ball of the eye; the Gr. words are Ilap- 
bevos, Kopn, and Hals, and the Lat. word is pu- 
pilla ; all which ſignify what is commonly call- 
ed the bird of the eye: let us conſider only the 
word Ilzis, from whence pupilla is thus derived 
Nlais, Hole, oi Nes, NoFinxos, pupilla ; the pupil 
of the eye; which ſignifies that little opening, or 
round hole, that admits the rays of light ; and 
through which is reflected from the bottom of 
the eye that little image, that little boy or girl, 
that puppet (pupilla) which is diſcerned by every 


perſon, who looks attentively into the eye; and: 


is nothing more than the reflection of his own 
image : the apple of the eye therefore is only a 
diminutive of papple, or pupil, or puppilla, or Ho- 
Fi ee, or puppet in the eye :—this explanation 
has been the more cloſely attended to, becauſe 
it was deſigned as an explanation of that paſſage 
in Xenophon, which is quoted by Longinus, and 


cenſured by that great critic : the paſſage is in 


the fourth ſection of Longinus, where he fays, 
T. del veel TAU eye ; Ons ye Xo of news exeives 
(Zevogarle Ayu, xo Tala) Ri Y tx rng Tonga 
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ſeize, lay hold on: 


AP 


Jus ovles TmANGS EOS) 440 di To, Aug pixpoxauen, tavlu 


role eminolavolar O jury e &v Th Aaxedaiyporty yer 
Pe rode, Exeivey yu nrlov e a pm aun⁰ννẽD• 
TW Du,, nrlev N „HH geichalg 1 ra Nahα. 
adieu O'ay wiles nynoao t. αννf u r e role 
oh aamos Iaębevov. The whole paſſage ſeems to 
ſay, that the Lacedzmonian youth behaved them- 
telves more modeſtly than even the very puppets, 
or little images in their eyes; or in the eye :— 
there is indeed a prettineſs in the expreſſion, but 
certainly no error in the text, as many of the 
commentators would have us ſuppoſe. 
AP-POINT, Ilnyvupi, Pungo, Punttus ; point- 


ed; marked down, ſettled, determined. 


AP-POSITE, ut à Aw, dono; ita à Os, pono, 
poſitus ; appoſitus ; put, placed; convenient. 
AP-PREHEND 7 Xavdarw, hendo ; inuſit : ſed 
AP-PRENTICEYS unde prebendo; to take, 
alſo to bind to any trade. 
AP-PRETIATE, Ilimeaoxy, TR&Tw, IIęaleos, 
ſeu Hęalio, vendendum; unde pretium, quod ven- 
4 vel venditori, datur; the value, or worth of 
any thing, to ſet a high eſteem on any thing. 
AP-PROACH, Iles, pre, prope, approximare 
to come near, be near at hand, advance. 
AP- PROPINQUATION Tleo moduv, ante 
AP-PROPRIATION c pedes, prope; quod 
prope fit, quod quis paſſidet; unde proprius, pro- 
prietas; property, right of poſſeſſion. 
AP-PULSE, Apaigew, Ape, ab ant. Art Ao, 
pello, appulſus ; a coming to, approaching, advanc- 
ing, drawing near. 
A-PRICATION Segw, pario, aperio, apricus, 
open to the ſun ; warmed by his rays. 
A-PRICOCK, © Gall. abricot, Beinen, fo 
Suidas interprets xoxxupnas: Diaſcorides, [lgaioxic, 
i. e. præcocia poma: 


et coquo ;. ſoon, or early ripe fruit : Upt. but 
coquo is derived from the Gr. ſee COOK. Gr. 

A-PRIL, ®zew, pario, Aprilis; quod omnia 
aperict : 


— — Aperit cum cornibus annum 
Taurus, — Geo. i. 217. 


APRON : Jun. Skinn. and Minſhew acknow- 
ledge, that apron takes its name from being 
worn before one ; and the Dr. tells us, that the 
Sax, Fr. Teut. Belg. Dan. and modern Teut. 
words ſignifying before, “ forte omnia à Lat. 
porro; — but farther than this he was reſolved 
not to go; although he muſt have known that the 
Lat. originated from the Gr. Hess. It ſeems 
however more natural to ſoppoſe that the word 
apron was derived à Tee, ante, coram, præ; notans 
in compoſitione prioritatem temporis, dignitate, 


From Grtrr, and LATIN, 


Calphurnius, Ecl. ii. Inſita 
præcocibus ſubrepere perſica prunis: præcox, ex pre; 


AR 


loci: ſo that an apron is veſtis FREY quæ 
reliquas anterius tegit; a covering worn before 
all the reſt, to keep them clean. 

A-PROP OS, commonly pronounced appropo, 
and ſuppoſed to be intirely French, but happens 
to be intirely Greek : for, if propos be the ſame 
as propoſal, or purpoſe ; and it apropos ſignifies 
without purpoſe, without deſign, without intention; 
to expreſs any thing coming to paſs merely by 
accident: then the expreſſion is intirely Gr, 
ſee PRO-POSE. 

APSIS, Alena, a,; tango; ; vel Axle, neo; 
vel Anu, accendo: apfis, idis; the agſides are 
thoſe two points in the orbit of a planet, the one of 
which is tha fartheſt from, and the other the neareſt 
to the ſun. 

APT, Anlw, apto, jungo ; ; to join; that eaſily 
unites ; alſo, a readineſs, or quickneſs of —2 
fion : Anailgv, convenire: Caſaub. 

A-PTOTE, A-nlulos, indeclinabilis: A, non; 
et ITlucis, caſus; an a-ptote, or indeclinable noun ; 
or a noun without caſes. 

AQUA-<-fortis AD, d Nom, d Xtw, fundo: vel 

AQUE-DUCT Sab As, ov5nws vides: Heſych. 

ex Az, Axa, unde aqua; water; a liquid element that 
may be poured out, or conducted from place to ploce., 

AQUTI- -LINE, Aa, Ato, Atuco, Axvarngs, Act- 
tus viſus; unde et à leo ductus aquila:—addam et 
aliam etym. ſays Voſſius, quam veriſſimam cen- 
ſeo: plane enim adſentio doctiſſimo Angelo 
Caninio, qui aguila eſſe putat ab Ayop, vel Ayu, 
quomodo avis ea Cypriorum dialecto vocatur, 
teſte Heſych, :—eamque ſententiam amplexus 
et Petrus Nunneſius; e converſo in 1; N 
a nave, elt cantberius; a saryyis, ftrigilis ; 
RN, Hetruſcum, ganghero ; et ſimilia: be 
eagle; fo called from its ſharpneſs of fight :—alſo 
the expreſſion, an aquiline noſe, is taken from 
the beak of that bird. | 

ARABLE, Apew, aro, arabilis; to plot; . 
fit to be plowed. 7-08 

ARACHNE, Aran, arancus ; a ſpider. ' 

ARAIN : © a Lat. aranea :—it is uſed for the 
larger kind of ſpiders : Ray.” but it ſeems to 
be derived from the ſame root with the forego- 
ing art.; for Voſſius ſays, araneus, et aranea, 
ab Apaywns, omiſſo x, quali Apayn. 

ARAY, Ago, apto, necto; to fit, to arrange, to 


adjuſt. 
AR BIT ER _ Aga, imprecatio, preces, 
AR-BITRARY ara; et Busy, Balto, 
AR-BITRATION I eo; arbitrarius, arbiter ; 


nam arbitri, quaſi ante aram. arbitrio ſuo litem 
finire debentj; an umpire ; a judge; who ought al- 
ways to give his ſentence as ſolemnly as before 


Daw altar: this is the deriv, of Ainſw. but 
we 


, 
er; 
en 


re 
but 


A R 


we may very much doubt the deriving the former 
part of this word from ara, an altar; it is much 
more probable that Jun, the father-in-law. of Voſſ. 
has given the truer deriv. :—<© veriſimilius multo 


ſocer meus Franc. Jun. (ſays Voſſ.) putabat ar- 


biter venire ab antiquo ar, pro ad; unde arferia, 
arceſſo ; ſimiliaque) et antiq. Bau, Balto, bio, 
pro eo; unde perbitere, pro perire : pro eo eſt 
(continues Voſſ.) propria et vetus ſignificatio ar- 
bitri, que inſpectorem, ac teſtem fignificat ; unde arbi. 
trari, pro inſpicere; arbitrium, pro inſpeftione :“ one 
who examines, and minutely inſpecis into any buſineſs. 


ARBOUR : © Aipw, attollo, eveho; et Boos, 


cibus ; ſane cum reliquus è terra, vel in terra, 


naſcens cibus manibuſque proximus fit, ſolus ille 


arborum, plurimum longe è terrà, atque oculis 


noſtris attollitur: - quod fi etymon hoc ſubti- 
lius quam verius videatur, non diſpliceat origo a 
Chaldaico abor, inſerto , arbor; ut Herba à Chal- 
daica heba, itidem er inſerto; eſt vero heba, viror, 
primum plante germen : Voſt,” —as either of theſe 
etym. may, according to his own confeſſion, be 
more ſubtil than true, we may rather acquieſce 
in his next conjecture, which 1s,—* fortaſſe ex 
Kaęcos, vel Kapmos, arbor, fructus; - becauſe that 
ſeems to have been the very definition of à tree, 
given by Moſes himſelf in Gen. i. 11. where 
ſpeaking of the creation of trees and plants, he 
has theſe remarkable words: * And God ſaid, 
Let the earth bring forth graſs, the herb yield- 
ing ſeed ; and the fruit tree yielding fruit after his 
kind, whoſe ſeed is in itſelf, upon the earth ; and it 
was ſo - now, ſince Moſes has not ſaid that the 
graſs, and the herb yield fruit; but that the 
tree yieldeth fruit, and is therefore ſometimes 
called the fruit tree, it would be moſt natural to 
ſuppoſe that arbor is derived from Kaęres, not 
only from the ſimilarity of ſound, but from the 
identity of ſignification, when compounded ; 
= arbor ſignifies @ tree; and Kaęres ſignifies 
rut. | 
'ARCANUM : Agzew, arceo, arca ; to drive off; 
to hide up, to keep c/c/e ; a name given to ſeveral 
chemical preparations, at firſt kept ſecret by their 
authors, or inventors. Voſſius has added another 
deriv. arca ab Etgyeiv, Eięyn, et Eproc, © arceo, ex- 
cludo , ſeptum, retia ,”—any thing that encloſes, 
conflaes, or contains another ; as a cheſt to lack up 
any thing, and keep it ſecret from the eyes and \now- 
ledge of all men. $ 
ARCENAL, commonly, and vulgarly written 


arſenal, but is derived from Agxew, arceo; to | 


drive off, protect from barm; and hence arx, arcis; 
a tower, citadel, or fortified place; but more par- 
ticularly a repoſitory jor am and the regalia of a 
Hate; as being a place / firen;th : © propius vero 


From Gatzk, and Latin. 
| abſunt,” ſays Ainſw, © qui ab Aug To gov, faſ- 
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tigium, promontorium ; unde et AxgoroMis, Axgoxo- 
ewJog, &c, deductum putant ;” Rectius forte, 
ſays Littleton, arx ab Egxos, ſeptum locus munitus; 
a fortreſs built on an eminence ;, as all caſtles were 
antiently ; in order to command a greater extent 
of proſpect, and to render all approach of an 
enemy the more difficult : an encloſed place of de- 
fence. Clel. Voc. 167, has very juſtly ſhewn that 
ce the termination nal, or rather indeed the whole 
word arcenal, is but a contraction of the arx na- 
valis of Venice, quaſi arce- navale but then that 
learned gentleman ought to have conſidered 
that both arx, and navalis were Gr. 

ARCH -angel a when uſed in compoſition, 

ARCH-3//bop\ plainly derives ab Agxn, vel 
Agxwv, ab Azxw#, by tranſpoſition Paxw, rego, im- 
perium obtineo, princeps; the head, chief, ſupreme : 
whenever therefore this word is prefixt to any 
title, it adds to its former power; as angel, 
arcb. angel; written by Nugent Agxavytacs, but 
even his own lexicon could not have afforded 
him any ſuch word : it ought to have been writ- 
ten Agxayyeac. 

ARCH of @ circle; Kipxos, arcus; @ vaulted 
roof. | 
ARCHAISM ; Aexaiows, veterums,. ſeu pri/- 
corum imitatio ; a fondneſs tor antient cuſtoms, an- 
tiquated phraſes, obſolete words, &c. &c, &c. 
R. Agxn, principium. 

ARCHE-LAUS, © ANN, quaſi Ac oe Azz, 


princeps populi; a ruler of the people: R. Agxm, - 


principium; and Azos, populus. Nug.” 

ARCHI-PELAGUS, © Agxineayes, Ar chipe- 
lagus; the great ſea, which falls from Conſtan- 
tinople into the Mediterranean; Known to mo- 
dern navigators by the name of e arches: R. 
Aexn, principium ; et Hewyos, mare. Nug.” 

ARCHI-TECT, © Apyexlwy, architefton, ar- 
chiteftus , a maſter-workman, a chief builder, or 
profeſſor of building: R. Agxn, principium; et Texluy, 
faber, fabricator. Nug.” | 

ARCHI-TRAVE, © Azxileannt, architrabs, in 
architecture ſignifies the moulding next above the 
capital of a calumn ; allo the principal beam in a 
building: ex Agxn, principium: et Teanng, irabs, 
haſta. 


ARCHI-TYPE, Aexiuros, arcbetypum; a pri- 


mitive copy. of an criginal writing, or of the original 


writing itſelf : R. Aęxn, principium ;, et Tyres, ex- 
emplar; a copy. 

ARCHIVES, © Apyzev, archi vum, tabularium, 
publicum; 'a repoſttory of Public alis: allo the re- 
cords themſelves : R. Agxn, principatus. Nug.“ 

ARCTIC, Aexles, urſus, urſa; Sgnum cæleſte; 


the great bear. 
i ARCTO- 
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ARCTO-PHYLAX, Ag, arHlopbylax; 
cuſtos urſe , ſidus quod et Bodtes ;, the bear-ward, 
or keeper of the bears; alſo the waggoner : R. Agde, 
urſa ; et Sun, cuſtos; et ®uaurlu, cuſtodio; to 
keep, to guard. 


Ouęes, cuſtos, inſpector; a fixt ſtar of the firſt mag- 
nitude, in the ſkirt of Bootes. 
ARDENT 5 ardeo, aridus; dry, bot, 
ARDOR urning. . 
ARDUOUS, Eglic, xenves : Heſych. vel ab Ayo, 
Aębeig, ſublatus, evefius ; high, elevated; difficult. 
AREA, Awe, area; quando A in r, ſæpe 
commutatur; et ob ſimilia, loca in urbe pura, 
areæ ſunt ; any void ſpace in a city, free from build- 
ings; a court-yard ; or barn-floor, &c. 
AREO-PAGITE, AptoTay0s, Areopapita ; one 
of the Athenian judges ; fo called from Aens, 
Mars; et TIzyes, collis; Mars's-hill, a place in 
Athens, where they fate by night, not reſpecting 
the perſon, but the cauſe; they wrote down 
their ſentence, without declaring their ſuffrages ; 
whence this court was famed for its impartiality, 
and ſecrecy. x 
ARGENT, “ Agpyupos, et Apyupiov, argentum ; 
Aver. Nug.“ 
ARGIL.LOUS, Agyiancs, et Apyinos, argilla; 
terra alba, el pura; white clay, or potter's earth. 
ARGO, Agyw, Argo; navis Faſonis ; et ſidus 
quoddam ; the ſhip in which Jaſon ſailed to Colchis, 
to fetch the golden fleece : about 12, or 1,300 years 
before Chriſt : there is ſo curious an interpretation 
given by Suidas, quoted by Boerhaave in his 
chemiſtry, concerning this expedition of the Argo, 
that I ſhall deſire leave to quote it; the Dr. 
then, in p. 6, obſerves, that © Suidas, who lived 
in the tenth century, tells us (under the word 
Xnpeia) that Diocleſian, who reigned the twenty 
laſt years of the third century, gave orders that 
all the books relating to the art of chemiſtry, 
ſhould be inquired after, and burnt ; becauſe 
the Egyptians were plotting againſt the Roman 
government; but under the word Areas, Suidas 
carries the affair ſtill a great deal higher, ex- 
preſsly aſſerting, that the golden fleece, which 
Jaſon and the' Argonauts brought away, when 
they ſailed through the Pontic ſea to Colchis, 
was only a book written on parchment (or ſheep's 
ſkin) teaching the method of making gold, dia 
Xnuexs, by the chemical art.” — there is another 
paſſage in Cicero's Tuſc. Queſt. Lib. i. ſec. 20, 
concerning the name of this ſhip, the Argo, ſo cu- 
rious that it deſerves quotation : Quæ nominata 
eſt Arge, ſays he, quia | 
— — Argivi in ed delecti viri 
Velti petebant pellem inauratam arietts : 
| 2 


ARCT-URUS, Aprupes, ex Agelos, urſa; et 
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Theſe lines, ſays Dr. Davis, in his annotation on 
this paſſage, Ennii ſunt verſus, ex Euripidis Meded, 
Act i. v. 4, tranſlati, 
— — Mus pwr xeoo; | 
Ard agiriv, of r TayXpuoov Jeong 
Ie NEN. — 


where however it is obſervable, that what Euri- 
pides has expreſſed by AuJpar zpiray, Ennius has 
very properly tranſlated by delei wiri ; but then 
what becomes of Argivi? there is no authority 
from Euripides for ſuch an expreſſion, unleſs he 
had ſaid Avdpwy Apyeiav, inſtead. of Avdpwy api: 
yet even then, the like difficulty would have oc- _ 
curred, viz. to account for deledti viri. 

ARGO-NAUTIC, Aegyovaulns, Argonaute ; ii 
qui cum Jaſone profecti ſunt in Argo navi :— 
whether it was from the tediouſneſs of the voyage, 


or through the unſkilfulneſs of the navigators, who 


performed it, would be difficult to ſay; but it 
ſeems as if the deriv. of the word Apgyw pointed 
out ſome ſuch ſignification ; viz, ex Apyos, iners, 
piger; and there is an epigram in Martial, 
Lib. iii. 67, de pigris nautis, in which he either 
alludes to ſuch a ſignification, or puns on the 
word Argo; 

At vos tam placidas vagi per undas 

Tutd luditis otium carind ; 8 

Non Nautas puto vos, ſed Argonautas. 


ARGUE, Ayogevw, concionor, loguor; to ha- 
rangue, diſcourſe. Littleton and Ainſworth de- 
rive arguo, ab Agyos, clarus, manifeſtus ; but our 
lexicons give us no ſuch word in that ſenſe; 
they have indeed Evzpgyns, and Eray, in the 
ſenſe of clarus, evidens, and evidentia ; which ſig- 
nify clearneſs, brightneſs, perſpicuity; however, ſince 
all arguments, and methods of arguing, do not 
deſerve that title, we might rather prefer the 
former deriv. ab Ayogeuw, 

ARGUTE ; from the ſame root: Gr.—now 
Littleton and Ainſworth have given us another 
ſenſe of the word Apyos, nempe celer, argulus; 
quia argumentum cito invenit ; quick, witty, ſharp : 
but Aegyes properly ſignifies ſegnis, piger; dull, 
flupid, heavy. | | 

ARID, Ag, areo, aridus ; to be dry, parched. 

ARIES, Aęig, «gx,05, unde Aprya, wppev Y: 
Heſych. ab Ag, igitur abjecto x, fit aris, five 
ares, five aries; nam in pleriſque, e et i promiſ- 
cue uſurpabant veteres ; @ ram; alſo à conſtellation 
iu Abe beavens called Aries, or the ram, | 

ARIST-ARCHUS, “ Apirzexes, Ariftarchus ; 
ex Apiſog, optimus; the beſt ; as much as to ſay, G 
moſt excellent prince: R. Apns, Mars; et Aęxes, 
princeps: Nug.“ — we may rather prefer the 


latter. 
ARISTO- 


unde 
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ARISTO-BULUS, “ Agi, Ariſtobulus ; 
optimus conſiliarius ; a moſt excellent counſellor : R. 
Aęigos, optimus z et Bann, conſilium; beſt counſel. 
Nug.” | 


- ARISTO-CRACY, « Apiroxpallie, Ariſtocratia ; 


Aęis oc, optimus ; et Kealew, impero; to command, 


or bear rule: R. Kęalos, robur; ſtrength, or power: 
Nug.”—a republic governed by the nobility, or lead- 
ing men. . * Ip | ent, 3-4 
| ARISTO-TLE, © Azigoleans, Ariſtoteles; Apiges, 
optimus ; et Taos, unis; the beſt end, or aim, 
<obich. a perſon propoſes, Nug.“ 9 8 
ARITHMETIC, „ Aęibaſan, arithmetica; 
Ages, numerus ; the art of counting, or caſting up 
numbers: . Nug.”—the performing any numerical. ope- 
rations by fegares. nyt ni RG GG eb) 
ARK, Aęuto, arceo; arca; quod arcedt; i. e. 
contineat res ei creditas ; @ box, cheſt, or drawer; 
any large, or ſmail veſſel that contains another, 
ARLES ; © from the Lat. arrha ; an arles 


penny, an earneſt penny: Ray.” - but arrba origi- 


nates! ab Aff ⁰ονν: Ap pa, et Ax, Appaſtur, Heſych. 
pignus ſpondere; to lay down a pledge; ts give ſome- 
thing in ſurety of a bargain or engagement. 
ARM, or limb, Apes, compages, articulus; a 
joint; R. Apw, apto; to fit, join, unite , as the arm 
is united to the ſhoulder. 

ARM of ibe ſea ; Opapvos, ramulus; a branch, 
diviſion. 145 © *0f! 

ARM for war J Ou, impetu feror; vel ab 


ARMADA Aghios, articulus; as in the 
ARMAMENT yo former art. R. Ago, apio; to 
ARMI-GER N. on a ſuit of armour : Iſi- 
ARMI-STICE J dorus (ſays Voſſ.) addit, 


poſſe et arma fic dicta videri aro Ts Agteg, hoc 
eſt Marte; quod longe poſthabendum cenſeo pri- 
ori.;—among all theſe words there is only one 
that deſerves a little farther attention, viz. 
ARMI-STICE, compounded of Oguau, vel Ages, 
et Eraw, vel Iu, ſto, fiſlo 3 arma-ſiſto 3 to flop 
arms, or the operations of war ; to agree to a truce z 
to conclude à ceſſation of hoſtilities. 57 | 
AROMATIC, © Apwpalinxos, aromaticus ; odo- 
riferous , R. Agow, ago, aro; to cultivate odoriferous 
Plants, and trees: Apwpn, olos, rd, aroma; a fint 
ſcent, or odour. Nug.“ 12 


ARR, . only a contraction of e/char, or fear Ty 
Ray ſeems to hint; and conſequently. is Gr. ſee 


SCAR. Gr. | m 
AR-RAIGN, * reum agere, ad tribunal agere ; 
ſays Jun.” and Skinn. admits the ſame interpreta- 
tion; but Voſſ. deduces reus, à Xętec, vel Xprus : 
unde Xens, rernges, culpæ 0bnoxius : vel A res, i. e. 
a Pego, Pedw, Peodw, Dor. et Pegas, to be culpable ; 
and conſequently liable to be called to an account, 
or brought to trial, —Clel. Way. 7, tells us, that 


From GR IEE xk, and LATIN. 
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© arraign is derived from at ray in; which comes 
from the ray, which was the circle, drawn round 


ons arreſted, \ or ' arraigned in the name of 


juſtice out of which ray, or circle it was the 
higheſt of all crimes to eſcape, or tranſgreſs the 
bounds of it :”—this might lead us to two deriv. 


both Gr. either from Pagdos, ra-dius; the wand 
with which this circle was drawn : or from Ar-, 
dico, jus dicere; thence ey, ay, Fey, Pay, or law: © this 
ey, the law,” ſays he, Voc. 84, © receives the proſ- 
theſis of various letters; of B; whence h, or 
begh: of D; whence dey : of R; whence rey, 


rey, rex; ay, and ray: —and conſequently Gr. 


| 


as above. | 
ARRANT rogue; © ut ubi dicimus, an ar- 
rant thief ; Sax. Ahe, or Belg. cer; honor, gloria ; 


q. d. maxime honoratus inter nebulones ; nebulo exi- 


mius ; nebulonum princeps; a chief rogue: Skinn,” — 
According to this interpretation, we need not. 
heſitate to derive our word arrant from Apirs;, 
optimus ; the beſt , but, as that would be rather 
an abuſe, and miſapplication of words, beſides 
the falſe orthography ; for both Apiros, and Ape 
have but one x in them; it is more natural to 
ſuppoſe, that our expreſſions arrant rogue, and 
arrant thief, were derived from App, appevos, 
fortis, virilis, robuſtus; a bold, audacious, hardy 
robber. | 

ARRAS, © a metropoli Atrebatum Arras, La- 
tine Atrebata dicta, nunc Artois, in qua optimi 
tapetes olim acu pingebantur : Atrebaticæ etiam veſtes 
tempore Romanorum Imperatorum clarucrunt. Skinn.“ 
—the city of Artois in the Netherlands, in which 
the beſt tapeſtry hangings were formerly made. 

AR-RAY in battle; either from the ſame root 
with arrange; or elſe from Appnxles, infrattus ; un- 
broken ranks, embodied in cloſe order. R. Pnoou, 
frango; to break. | 

AR-RAY, clothing; ab Agw, apto; to fit, ſuit, 
agree 


AR-REARS, “Fr. Gall. arrierage, vel arriere; 


retro, poſt; q. d. adretro; Skinn.” —an account 


which looks back to the time paſt: but re, retro, and 
retrorſum, are all Latin words; and conſequently 


Gall. ultimately ; but from the Latin. 


AR-REPTITIOUS, Agra, "Agra, rapio ; 
dragged, or hurried away : allo one who is not in his 


perfect mind; out of his ſenſes: R. Agnat, rapax ; 


one who greedily tears, and ſnatches at every thing. 
AR-REST, © Axes, placitum; decree, order 
according to Budæus, and Hen. Stephen, va 
Apes a, placita, curiæ placita: R. Apeoxu to pleaſe == 
from this Aprroyv comes arreſtare, as we meet 
with in ſome of the authors infime Latinitatis : 
Voſſius de vitiis ſermonis, lib. III. c. 1, is of 


the 


our word arrears is not derived from the Fr. 
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it may be 


orig. 
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it from the French word reſte; religuum; inſo- 
much that donner un arreſt is ne rien laiſſer de reſte 


dans une affaire; i. e. to leave nothing undecided, or 


to leave no. further reom for a diſpute in an affair. 
Nug.”—* Hen. Spelman putat cum fimplict r 
ſcribendum, areſt; ut fit @ Sax. A, ad, vel uſque; 
et ner, mora, quies; quum vocabulum arreſt, vel 
areſt, nihil aliud ſignificet quam moram alicui 
injettam, uſque dum legi ſalisfecerit:— in this ſenſe 

{rived a rete; quali arretiare; à Tum, 
teneo, retineo; à retinendis piſcibus. Voſſ. —but 
Clel. Voc. 81, gives us quite a different idea, 


and conſequently a different deriv. : he ſays; the 


ridiculous notion of a mage being a magician, or 
ſorcerer, proceeded principally from that wand, 


or bough, which was one of the inſignia of his 


office, as judge; and by which any perſon, in 
the name of- juſtice, being put under the cir- 
cumſcription of à line drawn round him, was obliged 
ro ſtand fixt to the ſport, under the ſevereſt 
nalties, both ſpiritual and remporal; a mode of 
arreſt, at leaſt convenient in-thoſe primitive times, 
when there were no jails, no ſafe places of du- 
rance, eſpecially in Britain, to confine a debtor, 
or malefactor: the religion of the circle, or ray, 
produced our word at-ray-eft, or arreſt: - had 
this gentleman told us, that the ray was the wand, 
and not the circle made by that wand, the deriv. 
would have been natural, and eaſy, from Pa-Bdos, 
ra- dius; a wand. | 
AR-RIVE, Pia, quod Heſych. exponit v «5 
Paruocay eyxeipurva: vel a Pin, quod à Pino, præ- 
cipito ; unde ripa, quæ proprie notat precipitem ad 
mare locum : vel eſt ripa a Pin, impetus ;, *© quia 
iſtuc impetus aque ſiſtitur; 4 d. adripare, ripe ſe 
applicare; as Skinn. himſelf acknowledges ; and 
yet would not trace that Lat. word up to its Gr. 


AR-ROGANCE, Oęt y, 'Peyw, rogo, arrogan- 
tia ; to challenge, claim, or attribute to one's ſelf any 
thing; commonly underſtood in an unjuſt ſenſe. 
ARROW ; Ago, apto, adapto ; as we ſay notcht, 
or fitted to the firing : or elſe from Agdis, arundo; vel 
arma, quibus cominus, vel eminus pugnabant : **Minſh. 


deducit à Lat. arundo; perperam,” ſays Skinn. but 


gives no reaſon why: only © mallem,” ſays he, 
« à Sax. Lieapo, paratus, præparare, apparare ; 


q. d. apparatus bellicus :*—but ſuch a deriv. is full 
as applicable to any other warlike weapon; an 


ax for inſtance, as an arrow. 

ARSE-NIC, * Aęctvilõð, or rather Apreviniov, 
arſenicum; according to Euſtathius: R. Appny, or 
Agony, tv, mas, maſculus: Nug.“ —this is all the 
Dr. has ſaid on this art. but this does not account 
far the latter part of the compoſition, if it be a 


From GRA x, and LarIx. 
the ſame opinion: father Labbe chuſes to derive 


e 


very 


A R 


compound, as it ſeems to be; viz. ex Af, vel 
Agony, et vines, vel wn, viftoria + R. Nixaw, vince ; 
to conquer, or ſubdue, all animal life; a ftrong ver. 
powerer ;, à violent ſubduer; a moſt pernicious poiſon. 
ART, Aeghn, ars, artit; art, virtue; cunning, 
and addreſs : or perhaps from Apoc, utilitas; uſeful- 
neſs ; ſome uſeful invention. 
_ARTERIO-TOMY, Aglupidlomn, arteries dil. 
ſefiio; ex Aplngia, et Tu, ſeco ; to cut an artery. 
- ARTERY, ©. Aglypra,* arteria, fpiritus ſemita, 
ſeu conceptaculum; ab Asa, et whgtw, becauſe. it 
ſhuts up, or keeps encloſed the. ſpirits : Nug.” —yel 
ab Aepgin, vena ; à vein of the ſmalleſt ſize. 
ARTHRITIC, Agbe/luzos, et Apberxos, articula- 
ris, articulis laborans; podagrus ; the joints, pains 


in the joints NW rheum., 


ARTLCHOKE, „ Aglaia, © frufus cinars : 
R. Agluw, condio; to ſeaſon ; Nug.”—this deriv. 
was given by Skinn. who has likewiſe added ano- 
ther from Salmaſ. viz. Agmaxles, Kaxlog autem 


pe- Athenæo eſt cardui ſpecies; a ſpecies of thiſtle ; 


which accounts better for the latter part of our 
word arti-CHOKE, than any hitherto given: 


but neither does this, nor any other deriv. ac- 


count for the former part of this compound; 
theſe gentlemen can explain one half of a com- 
poſition, and then leave the other te explain it- 
ſelf; and indeed if it wants no explanation, it is 
well; but that is not the caſe at preſent: 
Nugent has told us, that Agua, comes from 
Agluo, condio; and leaves us to help ourſelves to an 
explanation of the word CHOKE : Salmaſius 
tells us, that Agli-xaxlos is compounded of Agl, 
and Kexlos, cardui ſpecies ; but takes no notice of 
Ag; which perhaps is no more than the adverb 
Agli, modo, nunc; and which in compoſitione notat 


per fectionem, brevitatem, vel novitatem; and in this 


0 


| 


| | 


| 


laſt ſenſe it may be uſed to expreſs, the new im- 
proved thiftle, now, or lately cullivated in gardens. 
ARTICLE, © Aegteor, artus, membrum'; à mem 
ber, part; or portion; a ſection. Nug,” —alſo to- 
utter diſtinctly, article by article. 
ARTILLERY ; if what Skinn. obſerves be true, 
that artillery is derived from the Fr. Gall. artiller; 
or from the Ital. attillare ; ornare, juſto ordine 
diſponere; and if, as he likewiſe acknowledges, 
the Ital. attillare may be derived à diminutivis 
Lat. verbi aptare ;z=it' may be wondered much 
that he would not go one ſtep farther, and ac- 
knowledge that apo, is derived from Axle, fungo; 
to fit, or put in order. Be OA 
- ARU-SPICES, Aga, ' preces, arg; et Tuero, 
ſpecio; 10 behold; ah extis inſpiciendis in ard; 6 
ſeothſayer, a diviner. e 
ARYNDRAGA ; an errand bearer: Verſt. 


AS 


AS 
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"AS, ac, fic { lite as + but when it ſignifies as | of Homer may underſtand his expreſſion Aviy w 


ſoon as, it may be derived à Kai, by tranſpoſition 
aic, i. e. ac; ut ſimul ac, eque ac; &c. * 
A-SBESTOS; Arg, aſbefton ; a 
ſtone, of the fibres of which they make a cloth, 
that is cleanſed by burning in the fire : R. A, non; 
et Mut, exftinguo ; mexſtinguibilis , unexſtinguiſh- 
able, unquenchable : i. e. unburt by fire, unburnable. 
A-SCEND, Exaiew, ſcando; aſcends ; to climb, 
mount upwards: hence deſcend, quaſi de. ſcando; to 
chnb downwards. © | 
_ *ASCETIC, Arwhxor, ad exercitationem compa- 
ratus; ſapientiæ fludioſus ; a prattitioner ; a ſtudious 
monaſtic petſon : R. Arno, exerceo z/ to exerciſe the 
mind, be converſant in any ſtudious employment. 
ASCLEPIAD, Azxamris, Aſclepras, et Aſcu- 
lapius ; carmen Aſclepiadeum; an Aſclepiad, or Chor- 
iambic verſe, conſiſting of a penthemimer, and two 
ahn; as __ | | 
 Durum, ſed levius fit patientid, Hor. 


ſpecies of 


; 


a. 


A-SCITITIOUS; commonly written ad{ſciti- 


tious z Ioxw, ſcio, aſciſco; to call, or fetch in aid; 
far-fetcht, artificial, not natural. IF 
ASH-tree ; ©* Auvw, Avgov, crematile; eſt enim pre 
reliquis lignis accenſu facillimum,. edque focis valde 
accommodum : a wood, the moſt ready to be kindled: 
—this deriv. has been introduced by Skinn. ſome- 
thing farcaſtically ; miror Helleniſtas noſtros, 
ſays he; nondum deflexiſſe a Greco Abo, aucb, 
accendo ; to kindle; and it is as much to be won- 
dered that the Dr. ſhould reje& that deriv, after 
he had acknowledged, that the aſh was a wood, 
accenſu facillimum ; ſo very inflammable, ſo very eaſy 
to be kindled. K 2215 
ASH -V edneſday, derived as in the following art. 
ASHES, Aga, fuligo ; ſordes ex ignis flammd 
adherentes camino; properly ſoot: Aga, i. e. Kovis, 
pulvis, duſt: Heſych. Schol. Theocr. Idyl. V. 109; 
or from Aris, i. e. Kovis, limus, ſordes, canum : 12 
Heſych. Hom. II. B. 46 I. Ac tv Abtpains ; ubi 
Schol. e Tv wuwdi mim: Aois, i. e. Kovig, ſeu Hug: 
Upt.” —this latter interpretation, however, may 
be very much doubted ; for Homer is ſpeaking 
of the march of the Greeks, and comparing their 
numbers to thoſe of geeſe, or cranes, or ſwans, 
that feed the meadows of 4/us, or he Afian 
mead, around Cayſter's fireams ;—and to convince 
us, that Aoi e Atiuart 18 4 2 name; and not 
the ſimple, plain epithet of a muddy fen, or marſpy 
meadow, Virgil has literally adopted this paſſage, 
in the ſenſe of @ proper name. | 
Jam varias pelagi volucres, et que Alia circum 
Dulcibus in ſtagnis rimantur prata Cayftri; 
Seo. I. 383. 
Now, in whatever ſenſe the different interpreters 


| 


Anjazwri, as Ramus has tranſlated it, limo ſo in pratos 
yet it is evident that Virgil did not underſtand it 
in that ſenſe, ſince he Jas tranſlated it, Aſa 
prata ; which muſt be a proper name; for every 


one will allow, that us in Latin does not ſig- 


nify muddy; at leaſt we never meet with it in that 
ſenſe ; and conſequently it ought in both poets 
to be underſtood as 4 proper name; notwithſtand- 
ing the authority of ſcholiaſts, commentators, 
and etymologiſts. | | 

ASK, Toxw, ſcio, aſciſco; to call for, to inquire 
after, in order to gain knowledge : Jun, and Skinn. 
have derived it from Aozew, exerceo ; vel adhuc 
melius ab Af, peto, poſtuls; to require: and this 
laſt deriv, ought rather to be preferred to the 
two former. N es 

A-SKIANS, Azoxui, Aftii; commonly written 
Aﬀſcians, as if it was derived à ſcio; inſtead of that, 
it is derived ex A, non; et Lxia, umbra ; i. e. 
umbrd carens; without ſhadow ; people living be- 
tween the tropics, over whoſe heads the ſun cul- 
minates vertically twice every year; at which time 
their bodies caſt ns ſhadoto. 

ASP, “ Aeris, aſpis; ſerpentis genus: it is alfo 
taken for a ſhield: Nug.” —forte, ſays Ainſworth, 
ex A, non; et Trigo, extendo ; quod non fit ob- 
longa, ſed rotunda, ſc. in orbes ſuos convoluta : fed 
nihil certi de etymo ſtatuendum. Voſſius adds 
another deriv. ex A, non; et Eigu, ſibilo; quia 
non fibilet ; becauſe it cannot hiſs :''—ſhould this 
circumſtance be true, it bids the faireſt for being 
the right deriv. | 

A-SPARAGUS, © Aowagayo;: Nug.” à Trag, 
LPaexyos, Tag . aſper ; quod EX aſperis UVIr- 
F legitur ; vel quòd creſcit in locis aſperis; 

ecauſe it grows chiefly in rough places; or per- 
haps becauſe, when firſt it ſhoots out of the 
ground, it has the appearance of à rough plant: 
Junius, under the article /perage, ſays, de voca- 
buli origine, hæc habet If. Caſaub. Varro virgula 
divina /paragos pro aſparagis dixit; oleum in lu- 
cubrationem ſervavimus, quod in /pareges totum 
legitime vertamus: fic enim in Nonii codicibus 
ſcribitur locus ille; recte: neque aſſentiendum 
aliter pronuntiantibus: Traęa yes itaque, pro 
Agraga ye, dixit vir undecunque doctiſſimus; ut 


Nax us, pro Afayys: et à verbo Eraw deducta 


ETturalosg, Aonanralos; Trang, Agra AH: inde et 
Draa og ſecundum quoſdam, quia trabendi vim 
habent, ventrem molliens, atque urinam ciens. See 
SPARAGOS. Gr. | 
A-SPECT, Owis, vultus, ſpecies oris, facies ; the 
countenance :—tho' we may rather derive aſpetius, 
aſpicio, and ſpecio, from Tx or from Exomees, 
ſpecio, video; to ſee, behold. 
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AS, 


 ASPEN-+leaf;, Arraigu, patpite, tremo; to trem- 
Ble, ſhake: why Skinn. ſhould reject this deriv. 
in order to make room for his favorite Sax. Belg. 
z nd Teut, etym. when they ſignify the ſame 
thing, could have been only the effect of preju- 
dice, and partiality. , 2 
ASPER : whenever gramm. make uſe of the 
terms aper, and aſpirated, they ſeem to under- 
ſtand it in the ſenſe of Eraigu, ſpiro ; to breathe z 


* 


quamvis hoc potius dicitur, ſays Voſſ. de ani- 


malibus moribundis, cum palpitant, et tremunt, 
extremum editura ſpiritum: however ſuch nice diſ- 


tinctions are not always attended to by etymol. 


and gramm. | | + bas 
ASPERITY, Azreopoy, aſper; rough vera au- 
tem aſperi etym. eſt, ſays Voſſ. quam in vulga- 


I 


tis lexicogr. legas; aiunt enim eſſe ab Acrepos: 


cauſam appellationis, quam reticent, affert Jul. 
Scal. aſperum vocem eſſe priſcorum agricolarum 
ſumtam à terra, que cultui eſt inepta, ra 79 


Mn oz«peovos : quia hæc ob ſaxa, et ſqualorem 


partes habet inæguales; que proprie eſt aſperitas; 
a rough, uncouth ſoil. | 
 A-SPERSION, Erapacow, Erapyw, ſpargo, a- 
ſpergo, to ſprinkle, beſpatter; to caſt unjuſt reflettions. 
ASPHALTUS, Azgaxles, Aſphaltites; bitumen; 
a kind 7 earthy pitch ;, it was uſed formerly in- 
ſtead of lime, or mortar ; and likewiſe inſtead of 
oil in lamps. 
ASPHODEL, Aręode nec, aſphodelus; the daſfo- 
del. See DAFFODEL. Gr. | 
A-SPIRATE, Traipo, vel potius Pirigo, ſpiro; 
to breathe : among gramm. it ſignifies @ vowel, 
and ſometimes a conſonant ſpoken with a breathing. 
A-SPIRE : from the ſame root ; and now uſed 
in the ſenſe of 1 reach after, to attain unto ; to 
pant after glory and fame. | 
ASS; A, vepilixy, et Lues, noxa; ut dicatur 
A. ſinus, quaſi A-owwns, qua voce Homerus, et Eſ- 
chylus, uſi pro innocuo : ita ingeniosè Heinſius 
in erudita, et feſtiva laude Ani: fuit, cum ſu- 
ſpicarer eſſe ab antiquo aſnus, interjecto i; hoc ab 
Oro, F inſerto, ex more veterum; quomodo 
dixere caſno, pro cano; duſmus, pro dumus ; pæſua, 
gk pæna; Caſmilla, pro Camilla; nec ſententiam 
anc damno. Voſſ.——this word in Latin carries 
three different ſenſes ; it ſignifies a beaſt of bur- 
den; a block-head; and the upper mill-ftone. _ 
AS-SAIL Taps ſalio, inſulto; quaſi aſ- 
AS-SAULT S /ultus, invaſio; an attack, or 
ſudden invaſion. | 
ASSASSIN ; Skinn. affirms, vox proculdubio 
Arabicz originis; his reaſon is this: “ ſic autem 
tempore belli ſacri appellabantur tribus, ſeu na- 
tio quædam Syriz, inter Damaſcum et Antio- 
chiam incolæ, qui ad imperium principis ſui, 
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ſine ullo ſui periculi ſenſu, quemvis, ſeu, regem, 
ſeu alium potentem, interimere. ſolebant:”—per- 
haps the Dr. meant the abominable aſſociates of 
the famous Old Man of the Mountain; and if the 
Gr. and Lat. languages were of no antienter date 
than the times of the holy wars, we might moſt 
readily have allowed his deriy..as likewiſe that of 
Mr. Lye, and thoſe. authors, whom he has quoted 
in his addenda: but, when we find that the Sax. 
words Sax, et Seax; the Er. Gall. aſſaſſiner; the 
Ital. aſſaſſinare; and the Lat. ficarius, and ca, 
may all of them be ſo eaſily and ſo naturally de- 
rived ab Atun, aſcia; an ax, ſword, or any ſuch 


| edged-weapon. (which looks. as if Afun itſelf was 


derived ab Axn, acies; an edge; 1 et hinc ficarius, 
ſays Voſſ.) there can no longer be; any doubt 


which is the original of all the words we have 


here conſidered. 3 . 
AS-SEMBLLY, vel ab Ou, equalis ; vel ab 
"Owes, fimilis., unde Ous, una, ſimul; ſimilo, affi- 
milo ; to be equal, and alike, in dignity, eftimation, 
&c. : like a meeting, where all are equal. Skinner 
quotes Minſhew for deriving aſſemble © ab Ana- 
Azveiv, in manipulos colligare ; Aua, manipulus ; 


fed more ſuo nimis violenter :”—then let us hope 


the former deriv. would have been more ac- 
ceptable to the Dr, and will be more fo to his 
readers. | — 


AS-SENT, Awlavopai, ſentio, aſſentio; to agree 


to; to be of one mind. 


AS-SERT, Epo, fero, dico; unde adſerere; to 
aſſert; hinc ſermo, as Voſſius obſerves under that 
art. puto ſero antiqua lingua notaſſe dico; ab Epo, 
five Epto, quod idem ſignat; 5 præmiſſum ut in 
Belg. ejuſdem notionis verbo, quod eſt ſpreten, 
a prædico: io ſpeak, claim, challenge, or avouch. 

AS-SESSMENT ; at firſt it feems-as if this 
word derived ab as, aſſis; a Roman coin: bur. 
perhaps it is rather compounded, and derived 
from ceſſinent; Gr. by changing c into in the 
compoſition. ' TE 

AS-SEVERATION ; either from Zope, ve- 
neror; unde ſeverus ; aſſevero ; 1, e. ad ſeverum : 
or elſe from Pueis, unde Epen, dicere ; unde verus, 
aſſevero ;, to affirm any thing with- truth, with confi- 
dence; for Voſſ. tells us, that verus is derived ab 
Epew, dico; quia quod dicitur, eſt; quodque ef, 
hoc dicitur; ut hæc duo ſint averpeprla; nempe 
in ſermone tali, qualem eſſe convenit: imo apud 
Hom. Exe pro re ipſd accipitur: et putat Scalig. 
res eſſe A reſes, vel refis; et hoc à Præs, dictum; 
any thing pronounced, or affirmed with truth. 

AS-SIDUITY, Egauas, Eg, ed, Ion. Ide, ſedeo, 
aſſiduus; continual cuſtom, conſtant application, fre- 
quent attendance; perpetual fitting : or elſe afſiduous 
may be derived from Agnxes, poetice pro Adiexts, 

7 i. e. 


AS 


j. e. Adhoc, fine intermiſſione ; without ceaſing, 
or remiſſion. © © | , 

_ AS-SIGN, © Zhyun, fgnum, abjecto I: vel fue- 
rit ab Tyvs veſtigium ſepe enim ſpiritus in s abit : 
Eixyor, ab Eier, unde Ive, apud Heſych. et 
figillum ab Emxnacy Voſſ. —it would have given 


me great ſatisfaction, if any of theſe words could 


have been found in Heſych. bearing the ſenſe 
here intended; but in the firſt place, I cannot 
find either Eixvoy, or Ec: in the next place, 
Heſychius indeed gives us the word Ixveſſai, but 
then it is in the ſenſe of Epyiai, Noce, Kabanlda, 
Aelſai, Iuiſeue, none of which can poſſibly have any 
connexion with our preſent ſubje&: and laſtly, 
there is no ſuch word as Eixnaov: Heſychius has 
explained Emo, by Oh, and perhaps that is 
what we ought to read in Voſſius; particularly 
ſince @ ſeal is nothing more than an impreſſion 
fac ſimilar to the engraving: to aſſign any thing 
over to another perſon, is to deliver him a writing 
under our hand and ſeal, inveſting him with full 
power, &c. 

AS-SIGNATION ; from the fame root; now 
ſignifying the diſtribution of any thing; alſo an ap- 
pointment, or deputation. 

AS-SIMILATION 3 vel potius Oua- 

AS-SIMULATION I avs, fimilis; lite; a 
likeneſs, reſemblance, ſimilarity. 

AS-SISTENCE, TIapixnpi, adſto, advento; to 
come to; alſo to aid, help. 

. AS-SIZES, Edopas, ſedeo, ſeſſio; a ſeſſion, or 
meeting of judges and juſtices at their quarterly aſſem- 
blies held for the county. 

AS-SOCIATION, ErTepa, w in q verſo, quaſi 
equomai, ſequor ; unde ſocius; io follew ; a friend, 
companion, or follower, 

AS-SUME | Aioiyow, per aphæreſin, ſumo, 

AS-SUMPTION{ æſumo; to take ; allo to ar- 
rogate to himſelf, | 

 ASTERISC, © AxFepio%o, a diminutive of Agpoy, 
R. Acne, cos, @ ſtar. Nug.”—a little mark in 
writing, formed like @ far, (“] ſhewing ſome- 
thing to be noted. 

ASTHMA, © Aotuax, rd, flatus anbelatio; a 
oortneſs of breadtb: Nug. —a viſible miſtake for 
ſhortneſs of breath; a difficulty of breathing. 

ASTIEGE : © from aftiege we derive many 
woords of mounting vpwards; as ſtiege- ropes, which 
we now pronounce fi- rops, (or as it is commonly 
written fiirrups) beeing firſt deviſed with cords, or 
ropes, before they were made with leather, and 
iron faſtened to it: Verſt.“ but we ſhall ſee under 
the articles STILE, and STI-ROPS, that this 
whole article is Gr. | 

A-STONISHMENT, “ Zlowas, gemebundus, 
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triſtis; Hom. II. ©. 159, Bente gevotiſa, triftia tela : 
vel ab Alv@w, obſtupefacio, attono 1 £ja{(IpoyInlos, tont- 
tru affeflus; thunderſtruck : vel à Eliv, lapillus, 
ae, converted into ſtone; ſic Virgilius, 
En. VI. 470; p 

Nec magis incepto vultum ſermone movetur, 

uam ſ dura Silex, aut ſtet Marpeſia Cautex. Upt.” 
but without all this diſplay of learning, there is 
a much more natural, and conſequently a much 
more eaſy deriv. of aſtoniſbed; viz. A Tove, vel 
Toro, intendo, et ſpeciatim vocem, vel ſonum in- 
tendo ; unde Tone; et a tonando quogue eſt attonitus ; 
to be tbunderſtruck; either literally, or figura- 
tively, Voll. | 

ASTRAGAL, © Arpaya3os, talus, taxillus; a cir- 
cle round a pillar; a term of architecture. Nug.“ 

ASTRO-LABE, AFporaoy, aſtrolabium; an 
inſtrument for taking diſtances : R. Agpov, et AajuSowa, 
a. 2. N, to take. Nug.“ 

ASTRO-LOGY, © Afpranoyia, from the ſame ; 
and from xe, to ſay, to ſpeak. Nug.“ to tell, or 
pronounce the fate of any perſon by the flars, or the 
courſe of the planets ;—the abuſe of aſtronomy. 

ASTRO-NOMER, © Agpovoyes, from the ſame; 
and from vous, diſtributio : R. Nepw, tribuo, attri- 
buo. Nug.” to diſtribute the ſtars into conſtellati- 
ons ;—this deriv. the Dr. ſeems to have taken 
from Hederic ; but perhaps it may be more pro-. 
perly derived either from Agpor, aſtrum ; and Neues, 
lex: the laws of the ſtars, or the planets, compre- 
bending their ſituation, motion, &c. ; or elſe from 
Agpev, aſtrum ; et Ovoua, nomen; one who telleth 
the number of the ſtars, and calleth them all by 
their names. 

 A-SYLUM, Aovaoy, aſylum, locus d violations 
tutus; inſpoliatus; a place of ſecurity, free from 
moleſtation, or diſturbance; ex A, non; et Ton, 
ſpolium ;, ſpoil, or booty. 

AT, Kala, ad; adverſus; to, or againſt; as 
when we ſay Here's at you. 

AT-CHIEVE, Kegan, caput, ad-caput dedus 
cere; to bring any thing to @ bead; to accompliſh : 
„Fr. Gall. chef, vel potius , or rather keph ;. 
caput fignificat, ſays Skinn.” who would not fee 
that caput ; and chef, kef, or keph, ought to be 
deduced from Kep-aan :—this word is generally 
written achieve, according to the moſt erroneous 
method of writing, the French; but, if it ſig- 
nifies ad caput, there can be no reaſon why the: 
ſhould be left out; and the beautiful ch introduced; 

ATE, the perfect tenſe of EAT. Gr. 

A-THANASIUS, © Afavaci, Athanaſius ; im- 
mortalis; ex A, non; et beg, mors; death { R. 
@vnoxw, morior; to die, Nug.“ 


A-THEIST, “ Abtes, Atheus ; qui fine Deo eſt 3 


one 
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AAT 
ono who acknowledges no God : Nug.“ —one who is 


an impious, irreligious fool. | 
__ . ATHENS, © Aba, Athene; a ſea port tow 
of Greece ; from Atm, Minerva, to whom it was 
dedicated :—it was formerly called Axl, which 
ſignifies littus; becauſe of the. extent of its length 
along the ſhore : etym. Ayw, frango; becauſe of 
the breaking of the waves againſt the ſhore. Nug.“ 
_ ATHLETIC, © Afanlns, athleta: R. Andes, 5, 
certamen. Nug.”—it ſhould have been printed 
Ares, certamen; a conteſt ; a champion. 
_ ATMO-SPHERE, Alpes, vapor; et Epupa, 
ſphera ; that enveldpement of air, clouds, and va- 
s, which ſurrcunds the earth. d 


A-TOM, Alper, inſefiliss indiviſibilis; any | 


thing ſo ſmall as not to be diviſible; ex A, non; 
et Teuro, ſeco ; to cut, ſeparate. FEES 

A-TROCIOQUS ; vel à Taue, trux, atrox ; 

rough, cruel, ſavage ; vel quid ſi derivemus à 
Tpux@, quod fignificat zero, attero ; fed maxime 
ommum placet à Tpww, i. e. ſaucio, vulnero 
Alpulus, avixrilus, Helych. invulnerable, invincible ; 
unſubdued : in our language it ſignifies flagitions, 
wicked, abominable. 
_  A-TROPHY, Alpopia, atrophia ; an indigeſtion, 
or ſpecies of conſumption, when the food converts not 
to nouriſhment, but to phlegm; from A, non; and 
 Tpogn, alimentum ; nouriſhment. 

AT-TACH, G., Oy, tango, tadlum; to 
touch, to adhere to ; to ſerve with fidelity. 

AT-TAIN, Tavw, TEevw, lon. tyto, FENeo, attineo; 
to hold bac; retain ; obtain, acquire. | 
- AT-TEMPER, Tepru, tempus, attempero ; to 
make fit, to mix, or mingle together, 

AT-TEMPT, Tao, Fol. Tas, tendo, attento ; 
to efjay, te prove, aſſail, endeavour. 

AT-TEND, from the ſame root ; and here 
uſed to ſignify the bending of the mind to any ſtudy, 
to regard, to ſhew an earneſt diligence. 

AT-TENED, extended: Verſt. Sax.—ſee the 
following art. Gr. | 
- AT-TENUATION, Ta, 1%, Ion. Ti, 
teneo; quia que tenuia, facile teneantur ;, tenuo, at- 

tenuo; to make thin, or to leſſen, make ſlender. 
_- AFTER; “ Teut. aut Belg. eyter ; vel ab ejus 


parente Sax. Axen; pus, ſanies, virus. Skinn,” — 


perhaps our good old anceſtors meant no more 
than to tranſlate materies, or materia; which by 
the way does not ſtrictly ſignify pus, or ſanies; 
at leaſt we ſeem not to have underſtood them 
in that ſenſe, ſince we underſtand atter to be 
pus, Or ſanies. | 
_ ATTER-COB7 © Sax. Arrencopa, animal 

ATTER-COP s ſumme venenoſum, aranea ; a 


poiſonous animal, or rather inſe#, particularly the 
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ſpider, Ray.” — under the art. Co- wal, Skinner 
ſuppoſes © cop to be derived à Sax. coppe; apex, 
 faſtigium, culmin 5 quia fc. in culminibus dium 
plerumque fabricatur, et texit: -e might rather 
imagine it was derived from the foregoing art. 
as to the former part of this compound; and that 
the latter was derived, as the Dr. ſays, from the 
Sax. coppe; but then that word is evidently 
derived from Kepaan, caput; coppe : and that 
the ſpider was in Sax. called atter- cop, from its 
ſhape, being round like @ bead; and its be. 
ing ſuppoſed to be filled with 2 noxious, poiſonons * 
* w Wa 
ATTICISM, Armies, ſermo Atticus; an Attic 
efſfion. x} 89 | N . * 
ATT-ONE, y 5 unum, one ; ad unum, adunare ; 
to reconcile, to be at ont; to make ſatisfattion. 
AT-TRACT Aparow, Jparyw, traho, 
AT-TRECTATION to draw, drag, handle. 
AT-TRITE, Teaepw, rigew, Tepw, Tpiſtw, tero, al. 
tero, atiritum ; rubbed, worn away; diminiſhed, 
decayed. 8 — 5 
AT-TURNEY : etymology fixes the ortho- 
graphy of this word; for both Jun. and Skinn. 
acknowledge it is derived from turn; ut et nos 
dicimus, every man in his turn; the firſt, ſecond, or 
third turn; à Tpero, quaſi Helo, verto ; patronus, 
advocatus; qui ſc. ad turnum, i. e. ad vicem alte- 
rius, ut loguuntur ipſi forenſes, conſtitutus, domini ſui 
cauſas in foro promovet, ejuſque nomine reſpondet; 
a perſon employed to plead a cauſe, when it comes on 
in its turn.— If therefore it is written attorney, it 
would originate from quite a different root, viz. 
a Toros, and Topvow, which ſignifies the poliſh- 
ing · cobeel:—and if it is written attourney, it 
would originate from no root at all. 
A-TUGON, or atogon ; drawn : Verſt.—it 
ought rather to have been explained by our word 
tug ; and derived from the ſame root; which we 
ſhall hereafter find to be Gr. | 
A-VAIL, Ovaw, valeo; to be in health, power- 
ful, ſtrong. | 
AV-ANT, Alla, ab-Aila, ante, coram; ab-ante ; 
unde Gallicum avant; begone, go before, vaniſh. 
AVARICE, aveo, avarus, avaritia; covetouſ- 
neſs, greedineſs : aveo is deſcended from the 
Hebrew. 
AUCTION, Avis, AvFaw, augeo; to augment, 
increaſe, enlarge. a Þ | | 
AUCUPATION, Ouwves, avis, aucupor; aucu- 
pation; the art of birding, fowling ; alſo to watch, 
to ſpy, - to liſten. | 
AUDACIOUS, Azvxe;, by tranſpoſi 


ition, audax; 


Aauxocs, 6 Opacvs, Heſych.—Juxta Nunner : 


ab Aubade, audax, ſuperbus ; daring, ha ; 
| » ſup 3 * ng 0 p. 


F & COON ET 


[s 


before, and hand, are all Gr, 


the old word aver (averium) ſignifying 4 labour- 


ab Eppuxw, præmif. Digam. unde ruico, runco, 
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AUD-FARAND; “ aud, old; and farand; 
ingenium ; the humor, or genius of any perſon : 
Ray;” who likewiſe obſerves, that © children are 
ſaid to be aud farand, when they are grave, or 
witty, beyond what is uſual in ſuch as are of that 
age. —here now we may begin to doubt whether 
this gentleman is right in ſuppoſing aud farand 
to be Saxon; for, according to this very defi- 
nition, it ſeems to be no more than a provincial 
dialect for olad-before- hand, i. e. aud-farand ; wiſe | 
(for old and wiſe ought to be looked on as ſynony- 
mous) before the proper term of years ; but old, 


AUDIENCE { Aw, audio, AuJn, vox, ſonus, ora- 
AUDITOR & tio; to hear; the faculty of 
hearing ; alſo an officer appointed to bear, and exa- 
mine accounts. | | 

A-VENUE; Baso, venio, advenio; an approach; 
a viſta, a row of trees planted regularly to ſerve as 
an introduction, or entrance to a noble manſion : 
Skinner admits the Latin, but takes no notice of 
the Gr. etym. of this word. 

AVERAGE. The breaking up of corn fields ; 
eddiſb, roughings : average in law ſignifies either he 
beaſts which tenants, and vaſſals were to provide 
their lord. with for certain ſervices ; or that money 
that was laid out by merchants to repair the loſſes 
ſuffered by ſhipworeck ; and fo it is deduced from 


ing beaſt : or avaria, ſignifying goods, or chattles 
from the French verb avoir ; to have, or poſſeſs : 
Ray.“ but the French verb avoir is as undoubt- 
edly derived from the Greek verb Ag, inuſit. 
and that is as undoubtedly derived from the 
Hebrew, as we ſhall ſee under the art. HAVE: 
and yet the word average may be derived from 
aver ; ſignifying an. equal ſhare, or dividend, 


made, and delivered en avouch. ſee AS-SEVE- | 


RATION. Gr. 
A-VERNUS, Aopvos, avibus carens; fluvins, 
aut lacus. Avernt ; 5 
uam ſuper haud ullæ poterant impune volantes 
endere iter pennis ; talis ſeſe halitus atris 
Faucibus effundens ſupera ad convexa ferebat; 
Unde locum Graii dixerunt nomine Aornon. 
An. VI. 239. 
ſo called, becauſe no bird could fly over it, on 
account of its ſulphureous exhalations. 
A-VERRUNCATE 3 Opw, Opuw, ru, i. e. eruo: 
vel eſt, ait Voſſ. ab Arepuxw, quod Suidi teſte, eſt 
aToxwAuw, Probibe, veto : vel, quod magis placet 


averrunes ;, to cut up, weed, or hongh the land: 
Butler in his Hudibras, Part I. Canto. I. v. 75 55 
has humarouſly introduced this word; where 


and LAT I u. A U 


making Hudibras declare his deteſtation of 
bear-baiting, he ſays, 
I wiſh myſelf a pſeudo-prophet ; 
But ſure, ſome miſchief will come of it ; 
Unleſs by providential wit, | 
Or force, we averruncate it. 

A-VERSION 5 Tperw, quaſi Meplw, Derto; aVer- 
ſatio; a diſliking, or loathing ; the turning away 
from any diſagreeable objełt. | 

AUGER ; Skinn. who. is always more attached 
to the Saxon, and the other Northern tongues, 
than to either Greek, or Latin; ſays, “ audax 
eſſem, ſi Belg. aveger deflecterem ab adigere; et 
tamen iſtiuſmodi violentæ originationes à multis 
etiam magnis criticis paſſim afferuntur :”—how- . 
ever, ſince there certainly cannot be any ſuch mighty 
violence in that deriv. it has been adopted; with 
this addition, that if adigere be compounded of 
ad, and ago, it is derived from the Greek verb 
Ayw, and now bears the ſenſe of penetrating, bor- 
ing, piercing, or going deep into any ſubſtance. 

AUGHT : if the etymol. are able to trace any 
of our words to the next immediate language, 
from which they ſuppoſe we borrowed it; viz. 
either to the Sax. Belg. Teut. Fr. Gall. Italic, 
French, or Latin tongues, they ſeldom go any 
farther ; an inſtance of which we have now be- 
fore us: © AUGHT, AWHIT, ealiquid, ſunt 
pura puta à Sax. Auhr, Aphr, Apihr, Lye :”— 
and we might readily grant all he has advanced ; 
but then we ought not to ſtop here; for it is evi- 
dent that Apihx is but a contraction of aliqguid ; 
aliquid ab aliquis, contracted to alis, from whence 
came alius, which is plainly derived ab Aeg, 
| alius ; another, any thing, or ſome thing, aught elſe, 

AUGMENT, AvFnris, AvFavw, augeo, augmen- 
lum; an increaſe, addition, accumulation. 

AUGUR, Ouwves, Opric, avis, augur, augurium, 
quaſi avigerium, 1. e. quod aves gerunt, proprie 
oritur ex avium cantu, geſtu, vel paſtu, ? quibus ſutura 
divinantur, item quovis modo conj ecta ;—to preſage, 
or prognoſticate from the actions of birds, 

: AUGUST, the month; Avyv5os, 6 TeDageg, Au- 
guſt, Sextilis, the fixth month, according to the Roman 
computation ; and called by the name Sextilis, till 

it was changed to Auguſt, in honour of Auguſtus 

Ceſar ; as the preceding month Quintilis, or the 
fifth month, had done before, in honour of his adopted 
father: Fulius Ceſar : ſo that though it is undoubt- 
edly a Roman name, it is however of Greek 
extraction. 3 

AUGUST, princely; Aufoww, augeo;. unde au- 
' puſtus ; imperial, majeſtic, Ovid likewiſe has given 
us the ſame deriv. only he has gone no farther 
than his own language for the etym: 


WY 


Sancta 


& M 


Sancta vocant Auguſta patres; Auguſta vocantur 
LIempla, ſacerdotum rite dicata manu; 

Hujus et augurium dependet origine verbi, 

Et quodcunque ſua Jupiter auget ope. 

a Faſti. hb. I. 609. 
but we have ſeen that augeo originates ab Avfavu. 
AUGUSTINE; Camden ſuppoſes it to be 
« Latine; and to. ſignify encreaſing, or majeſtical; 
from Auguſtus. - conſequently Gr. as in the fore- 
going art. Tor | 

AVIARY, Ap, Op, nempe Quayes, Opyes, avis; 
a bird ar fowl, | | h 

AVIDIT V,  aveo; to. covet, defire, wiſh for; 
avidus ; greedy. 

AUK-WARD ; Sax. Apend, perverſus, aver- 

#s : Skinn,” —this very interpretation makes me 
doubt that the Sax. is not the original word, but 
derived from verſus, i. e. from verto, pend: and 
if this ſhould be the caſe, then we might, by an 
eaſy gradation, deduce verto, from Tperw, to turn 
from, be averſe, aukward, and perverſe : and what 
might confirm this opinion is, that Skinn. admits 
that * huic autem avkward, et Sax. Apend, 
omnino tum ſenſu, tum etymo apponitur toward, 
turned toward.” —permit me now to add only a 
conjecture ; viz. that aukward may be derived 
from the former half of the word Kox-xvf, and 
the termination ward, which ſignifying zurned, 
will make the whole word to ſignify turned fool, 
or driveller ; become quite aukward, and ungain, 
merely through Rlupidity, or fooliſhneſs. 

AULIC, Avan, i. e. area; a hall, court, or palace. 
* AUMBRY T7 Skinn. and Ray ſuppoſe theſe 
»* AUMERY| words are derived a Fr. Gall. 
aumoire, armaire, armoire; Ital. armaro; quod 
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Latino armarium ; menſa, in qua arma, i. e. inſiru- 


menta omnia, vaſa, et quæcungue ad convivia cele- 
branda adbibentur. — but we have already ſeen, 


under the art. ARMS, that arma, armarium, &c. 


are defcended from the Gr.: it mult however be 
acknowledged, that this word ſeems to be rather 
of Northern extraction, as will be obſerved in 
the Sax. Alph. | 

AUND: „ forſan per contractionem, I am 
aund to this ſtate; 1. e. ordained : Ray.” - but we 
ſhall hereafter ſee that ORDAIN is Gr. 
_ AUNT, © ſometimes called, and expreſſed 
naunt, Navwn, i. e. urlęos eden, malris ſoror 3 4 
mother's fiſter : Upt. there is however another 
deriv. of the word aunt, which has been ſug- 
geſted to me by this gentleman, under his art. 


of avunculys :”—now ſince this is undoubtedly 
true (for we have many other words formed in 
the ſame manner) it is not improbable that aunt 


may have been taken from the beginging of 


ſaying by birds. 


AU 


avunculus; thus, avunc, converted into avunt, 
and then contracted into aunt; and conſequently 
will originate ſtill from the ſame root, with the 
word UNCLE. Gr. | = * 81 

AUNTERS; © I gueſs it to be contracted 
from adventure, or peradventure; which were firſ 
mollified into auventure; and then eaſily con- 
tracted into aunter: Ray. then conſequently 
from the Gr. if venio be derived from B 

AVON, according to Clel. Voc. 168, and 
190, © gives origin to Favonius; and ſignifies the 
evening: —- whether Avon gives origin to Favonius, 
or Favanius to Avon, antiquaries may decide; but 
ſince they both ſignify the weſt, or the evening, 
it ſeems but reaſonable. to ſuppoſe that they both 
deſcend from the ſame root with EVE, or EVEN. 
ING, 1. e. Gr. particularly ſince Clel. himſelf ac- 
knowledges that the ſun veſting, or ſetting in 
that point, gives the name of weſt z becauſe in 
the antient language weſt ſignifies decline: - but 
we ſhall hereafter ſee that WEST 1s Gr. 

AUR; commonly written in books of heraldry 
OR, to ſignify gold; but if thoſe who firſt gave 
that ſignature, had but duly conſidered the etym, 
of that word, they would not have written it OR, 
but AUR; and then it would have been a proper 
contraction either of Aurum, gold; or of * 


ſplendor, brightneſs, glittering; the ſhining meta 


AURANGE, derived from the ſame root ; and 
conſequently ought not to be written orange, but 
aurange; for the reaſon given in the foregoing art. 

AURICULAR, Avdn, vox, audio, auditus, au- 
ris; the ear, or hearing: R. Avs, Ous, ab Aw, 
audio; unde audes, vel auſes prius dictæ; inde 
aures ; the ears, the organs of bearing. 

_ AURIGATION from the ſame root; meaning 


| now the headſtall of a bridle, which goes over the 


ears; hence auriga; a carter, à charioteer. 
AURI-GRAPHY, AvJnyeapia, A treatiſe on 
the art of driving chariots. | 
AUR-ORA, Avegas Nea, ab Aw, vel Avw 2 
aure, ſive ſplendoris tempus; Avga, ſp , ut in 
En. VI. 204. auri per ramos aura refulfit ; the 
brightneſs, or ſplendor of the morning light. _ 
AUR-PIMENT ; commonly written orpiment ; 
but derived ab Avgas, ſplendor ; unde aurum ; et 
Geyyw, Pingo ; to paint; auri-pigmentum, auri co- 
lorem, pictoribus utilem; an ochre, of the colour 


of gold. | N 
AUSCULTATION, Audn, auris ; the ear ; t0 


liſten; to barten. . 0 
Tart ; viz. that uncle is taken from the middle 


AU-SPICIOUS, ones, Ogne, avis, auſpicium, 
aviſpicium ; à bird; the art of divining, or ſooth- 
AUSTER; Avrne, auſter : whether this word 
be of Gr. or Lat. extract. would be — to 
5 alert : 


1 Ta -- wOPTT7 


* 


and is ſormed as follows: 


A 0 
aſſert: but Clel. Voc. 169, is abſolutely of opi- 
nion it is neither Gr. nor Lat. but mene, Celt. 


au-ſt-er ; 3 the watery 
wind.” 


„ aw; Waker. 
iſt; point of cen ence 


ir; air, or wind. 


then the -whole compound ſeems to be but a bar- 


bariſm of T-doe, ic nh, and * all ſignifying the 
quarter of the water y' coind. 

AUSTERE, © Abrrges, anfterms ; rigid, ſrvere, 
barſb. Nug.”—or perhaps auſtere may originate 
ab Acute, quaſi Acta, exerceo, meditor; to GTA 
or keep; ftriet diſcipline. = 

401 HEN TIC, “ Abbeclinog, nb ; eta- 


bliſhed or proved by ſeperal authorities: R. Aubeiſne, 


one's own maſter, independent, Nug. —and Avbe#ns 
is derived ex Allos, et Eva, arma; live Leobas, 
mittere : Voſſ.“ 
AUTHOR * from the ſame root 
AUTHORITY} with the preceding art. or 


elle from AvF is, Auge, augeo, autor ; Ainſw. fic 


enim recte ſcribi, tam veteres grammatici, quam 
manu exarati libri teſtantur; non autor, nedum 


author; immo et Dio Caſſius, lib. 55, cum ſibi ipſi 


ſatisfacere nequiret exprimendo Græce auforita- 
tem ſenatiis, vocabulum ipſum Romanum Græcis 
elementis Avxlwpilag, non Avlupilas, depinxit : pro- 
prie qui auget; quo ſenſu aurix dari ſeribit 
Servius; ſed et dari potuit quocunque demum 
ſenſu diceretur: certe au#orem dici utriuſque 
ſexus hominem apud antiquos hac etiam ſignifi- 
catione liquet: deinde, quia augere fit creando, 
efficiendo, vel inſtituendo aliquid, patris, eſfectoris, 
et inſtitutoris notionem induit: cumque talem cau- 


ſam multum pollere oporteat, ſæpe denotat, cu- 


jus virtute, concilio, ſuaſu, vel teſtimonio, aliquid 
fiat: properly an increaſer, an enlarger ; a founder, 
writer, and compoſer ;—all this may be very right; 
but {till it ſeems more applicable to the words 
auction, and auctioneer, than to author, and autho- 
rity ; we may therefore rather attend to Adolphus 
Mekerchus, as quoted by Voſſius, qui vult aur 
eſſe ab Auheilns: et ſane in vett. gloſſis legere eſt 
auforitas, Aubellia, and conſequently will be de- 
rived from the ſame root with the preceding art. 
as we obſerved in the beginning of this; or per- 
haps better with Littleton, to derive author ab 
Ailzeyos, qui ipſe aliquid operatur : and now uſed 
to ſignify a perſon who emits, ſends forth, or pub- 
liſhes any thing from his own hand, power, or invention. 
AUTO-LOGY, Alen, ex ' Aulos, ipſe ; et 
aeyog, ſermo; ſpeech ; the ſpeaking often of one's ſelf, 
egotiſm : an inſtance of which will be given under 
the art, EGOTISM. Gr. | 
AUTO-MATON ; Aulepales, ex Arles, ipſe; et 
Kauai, promptus ſum, ex ſe ipſo aliguid faciens ; 
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tur, fignificat : 


A X 


non aliens impulſit ; ſpontanens 3 ultroneus; an en- 
gine, or piece of mechaniſm, that goes with a ſpring, 


a ſelf-mover. 
AUTUMN, AvFis, AvZavu, aug eo, auctus, autum- 


the four grand diviſions of the year ; the time of har- 
veſt, and vintage; when all fruits are come to their 
full growth, increaſe, and maturity. 

A-VULSION, De Ach, Apiau, vello, avul- 
fus ; to pluck, pull, or dyhag away. 

AUXILIARY, Avis, Artaro, aug eo, auxilium, 
auxiliaris; to ſuccour, come in aid of ; to ſupport, 
to join forces. 

AWL; © Ba, Galla; B in G, abit, quod 
et fit in glans: nam id contractum eſt ex Ba>aves: 
galla quoque, tum feminam gallam, tum inſtrumen- 
tum ſutorium, quod aliter ſubula, a ſuendo voca- 
Voſſ.“ a ſpoemaker's infirument ts 
/ow with. 

AWNING, Oveavioxs, velum, cannabinum, quod' 
cali, vel umbelle inſtar, in calidis regionibus foris 
navis ad arcendum ſolem pretenditur ; a large ſail, 
hung over head, in the form of a canopy, or umbrella, 
to fence off the heat of the ſun in hot climates ; and 
conſequently it appears like the fry, or heavens, 
over head. 

AX; Atun, aſcia; a hatchet ; or Axw, ſeco; ab Axn, 
acies ; quaſi ags, unde Seg, Seag, Seax, Saxons, 

- AXEL-tooth; Ray ſuppoſes this word to be 
derived © ab Ifland. jaxel; dens molaris; a dou- 
ble tooth: 


conſequently is derived from the Gr. as will be 
ſeen under the art. MAXILLARY. Gr. 
AXICLE, Atos, axis, axiculus; the pin that a 
Pulley moves on. 
AXILLARY, © Ian, ala; I in A abeunte; ut 
a Oi, tango; lugs, amor: Dm Græci dixere 


circum legiones dextra, ſiniſtraque, tanquam aie 


ſit ab alab, i. e. aſcendere : 
placet :—quod ſi eſt, ab * ſit uroxogigixev axilla ; 
ab Hebr. eber, aber, i i. e. fortis: verum aliter 
veteres ; quippe cenfent ala "dla royo factum 
eſſe ab axilla: Voſſ. with regard to etym. it is 


ticle of indifference: it muſt however be ob- 
ſerved, that Voſſ. de Permut. Lit. ſays, vocabu- 


nutionem ex ala docet Scal. de Cauſis: 


a is ra ly 


or by clock work 5 am feen to move of itſelf, to be 


nus ; quali auctumnus, ab augendis fructibus ; one of 


—but we may rather ſuppoſe it is only 
an abbreviation of maxilla ; ihe Jjaw-bone ; and 


agmen, et peculiariter agmen equitum ; eo quod. 


in avium corporibus, locabantur : vel ut Hebræum 
Hebr. eſſe magis 


no great matter, whether ala be derived from 
axilla, or axilla from ala; the only object of an 
etymologilt is to ſettle the deriv. of either; and 
when that is once fixt, the other becomes an ar- 


lum etiam hoc axilla, non factum eſſe per dimi- 
in Eng- f 
liſh the words ala, axilla, and axillaris, are gene- 
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rally tranſlated. he: arm, the 


| arm-pit.;. 4 wing 4 
pinnion; and 4 flight. Wenn 8 3866 200. 548; 
AXIOM, „Af, Afro, Afory dignus, meritum, 
enunciatum ; an eſtabliſhed, received maxim. Nug,” 
AXIS Þ-Afws, Atos, axis; the axletree of a car- 
| 111 riage; alſo. in aſtronomy. the. poles: of 
the tvorld; or rather the axis of thegarth, - 
AY Tfor AGE, “ ab Au, ſemper:;. always, for 
AYE F ever. Up” N | 
AT, or Zes; Kai, etiam; Yes, alſo, even ſo. | 
AZIMUTH ; vox Arabica: great circles meet- 
ing in the Zenith, and paſſing through all the degrees 
AZURE, Aa@ueior, Japis lazuli ; à grey ſtone, 
or marble, of a grey, or. ſty colour ; with ſpots of grey. 


B, | 
Bus. © Batu, Bag, inarticulate loquor ; 


to ſpeak inarticulately: or from Bag, a 
yrian. word, which ſignifies-a child; from whence 
comes the Italian bambo; and its diminutive-bam- 
bino; an infant ; as likewiſe bambolo; whereof 
they have afterwards formed bambole; to ſignify 
babies ; from whence the Fr. ſeem to have taken 
their word babioles; as allo: that of: bimbelotiers ; 
for thoſe that make babies, or doll-dreſſers : ſee 
Monſ. Menage: others derive it from Babel, con- 
fuſion e Nug.“ 
BABE ; Notwithſtanding the ſeeming: proba- 
BABY I bility which Nugent has ſhewn in the 


foregoing: art. in deriving the word Baby from the 


Syrian word Bag, it may perhaps have taken 
its origin from the Greek interjection Basa, 
pape ] interjefio admirantis] hey day ! what haue 
we here! an expreſſion at ſeeing. any diminutive 
figure, as à doll, a baby, a child. | 

BACCHANALIAN T“ Baxyos, Barxerpale, 

BACCHUS Bacchus, Bacchanalia, 
orgia celebro; days of mirth. and jollity : R. Baux: 
Nug.” ſometimes he is called Izx, from Ian. 
Clel. Way. 4, has given us a moſt ingenious ſo- 


lution of the birth of [Bacchus : ©© Semele,” he ob- 


ſerves, © fignifies- ripeneſʒ and coxa in the Celtic 
is at once 4 thigh, and: a. wine caſt; the mytho- 
logy of the birth of Bacchus ſtands. as follows: 
to preſerve the grape from periſning by the equi- 
noCtial ſtorms, about the vintage time in autumn, 
it is in its ripereſs (Semele) cut from the plant, 
and lodged in a caſe (Jupiter's high) there to go 
out its time, till fit for its net birib, i. e. drinking.“ 
BACHELOR, Baccalaureus; a bachelor of arts 

in a- umverſty; alſo à ſingle or unmarried man : 
ſometimes. we fee this word written with a, T; 
thus, BaTcheloy; and then it ſeems to be derived 
from Ba falurius, Gallus miles, qui jam ſemel 


From GRE x, and LATIN. 
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prælio (Bai ala) preefuit: ita in palæſtra literarià 
BaT alarius cœpit nuncupari Lutetiæ, qui publice 
de arte quapiam diſputaſſet. Clel. Way. 41; and 
Voc. 49, derives it Pn « bas-age-caller ; a ſebo- 
lar under age: conſequently ſtill -r. 

BACK STER; no more than a contraction of 
a bake-bouſe-keeper, i. e, a BAKER. Gr. ; 12. 
BACON, Baxnaog,. caſtratus, ſpado: ut proprie 
intelligantur carnes maj alas; a harrew-hog, or fatted 
ſwine"; which are generally cut, or ſpayed, 

BAD: “ Belgs, Quaed i malus: ejuſdem ſc. Germ. 
originis credo Gr. barb. Bin, quod exponitur 
6 Ta Eileans : Skinn.“ but Jun. is of; opinion, 
that. ©- fortaſle- ejuſdem eſt originis cum aud; 
lens: i if fo, then it is not Gr. barb. but pure Gr. 

BAFFLE, < videtur-aliquam habere affinita- 
tem. cum Teut. baffen, vel blaffen ; latrare; ſævo 
veluti latratu alios perterrefacere, vel ludibrio ha- 
here: Jun.“ “ vel a particulainitiali Teut. be; and 
Fr. Gall. fol; quod effertur fon; ftultus ; ut nos 
(dicimus to befool,, or make a: fool of one: vel ab 
eodem be; et verbo fouler ; pre contemptu concul- 
care, et pedibus premere : hoc autem fouler ori- 
ginem debet Lat. fullo ; quia. fullonis eff pannos 
calcare: Skinn.” who generally admits of every 
etym. but the Gr. for we may imagine he would 
not admit, that theſe Fr. Gall. Teut. and even 
Lat. words, are all manifeſtly. derived à $ayeou, 
quaſi Goxyow, fulgeo; unde fullo, fullonis; qui pan- 
nos fulgere facit; in order to which, tbe action of 
— preſſing, ſqueezing, are undoubtedly neceſſary, 

BAG: both Jun. and Skinn. allow that the 
Sax. Belge, Bæliq, and Belz, unde veriſimile eſt 
Angl. bag, are all derived from the Lat. bulga:— 
but then neither of them would allow that e 
was derived 2 Beayes, pro Meayes, quod Heſych. 
| EXP. Boctos aoxos, ſaccus corracens, bitlga: © oles M, 
in B convertunt: ſimiliter igitur pro Meaye:, 
Be>yos, unde b#/ga; ſed quid repugnat, quo minus 
Gallos hanc vocem dicamus accepiſſe à Maſſilienſi- 
bus, qui Græce loquebantur? Voſſ.“ 4 pouch, 
or ſachel. | 
BAGGAGE, or rather BAGAGE, Buh: Jun. 
and Skinn. ſuppoſe, that this word is derived from 
the ſame ſource with 4 e or knapjack . 
A quoniam vero iſtiuſmodi ſarcinæ atque impe- 
dimenta plurima negotii faceſſunt itinerantibus, 
uſurpari quoque cœpit vox baggage de foarmina | 
odioſe moleſta, cujuſque conſortio, ſine ullo noſtro 
incommodo, poſſimus carere: Jun.“ after which 
he adds, niſt malis ambubajam, i. e. mulierem 
vagam, et 2 baggage dictam ab illo Ba, 
quod ych. ex. Lyſicrate affert, pro Mala, 
vana, inepta, futilis : talis fœmina, Gall. bageſſe; 


| 


Ital. bagaſeia; Holl. Sag nuncupatur: an im- 
Pudent, impertinent, bold. bufſy, CES 
na | | BAGGAGE, 


B A 
BAGGAGE, or 
Grits root with BA 

BAGNIO, r wp balineam, Ave bold; ; 
og bath. © 

BAIL, or fry; et B, ſuppone 16 N Nabe, 
to put as it were into a perſon's hands : from 
whence alſo comes à bail: unleſs we chuſe to de- 
rive it from the Hebrew bao, which fgnifies 0 
poſſeſs, #9 be maſter ef. Nug.“ 

BAILIFF, © Bax, confilium; counſel, advice ; a 
Retard: Nug.” —it is very wonderful that Jun. 
and Skinn. ſhould take notice of both theſe words, 
and yet take no notice of their Gr. etym. whe⸗ 
ther they are derived from the fame, or from dif- 
ferent ſources, as the Dr. has here informed us. 

BAIT, to catch fiſh; Buclos, vittus, efca, eibus; 
food, nouriſhment ; ſuch as we receive when we 
bait ut an im: that Junius and Skinn. ſhould! 
hunt this word through all the rough and barba- 
rous orthographies of the Sax. Teut. and Fr. 
Gall. tongues, and yet no attention to the 
Gr. etym. muſt have been the effect, not of ig | 
norance, but partiality. 

BAIZE, or ine freeze ; if derived from its bay! 
rolor, would be of Gr. extract. à Bates, vel Bals, 


— 


tree: but if derived from the place where it 
was firſt of all made, it muſt be referred to the 
Sax. Alph. 

BAKE, Bexxos, pants; Phrygum lingua; ſeu 
Bavyes, fornax, caminus; an oven : Junius derives. 
bake a Bæyog, cibus; quod eduliis igne excoctis 
plerumque utamur in cibum : Heſych. ad hæc 
Bays; ex ponit xaarpe ag]s, 5 hagne, fruſtum panis, 
aut MaZg : idem quoque gramm. tradit Bzyzeo» 
Laconibus dici vo xpuagor, fe pidum; any food dreſſed | 
in an oven, 

BA-LANCE, commonly pronounced 4a/lance; \ 
Azxewn, langula, lanx ; a ſcale, or the baſon of a 
balance ; generally underſtood as the beam to | 
which they are ſuſpended ; but when underſtood 1 in 
that ſenſe, it acquires a different root; viz. a 
Aoyyn, lancea: Hiſpam hodieque appellant /anca ;' 


Celtæ, five Franci, lance; Belge, ſeu Germani in- 


feriores Tantie + fed et Britannis, quorum ſermo 
idem olim ac Celtarum, launce nominatur : all 
theſe words ſeem to ſignify @ lance, or ſpear ; 
and from its ſhape to have been applied afterwards | 
to the balance, or beam, to which, as we juſt now 
obſerved, the ſcales are hung. 

BALCON V, à THzooaos, palus; q. d. pelicas, 
palico ; unde Iralicum palco ; balco-ny. 

BALD or bare; Gh , calvus, depilis ; void 
of Hair. 


BALD, de: © it alſo * ſceift, or fud-, 


| 


From GR EH xr,” and LATIN. 
l knapſark ; from the 


ramus palme ; a ſmall branch of the palm | 


| /cooping, the term Sale out water ſeems to 
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daine + Werſt,” but BOUD is of Greek exttaRe. 
as we mall ſee under: that art. 

BALDER DASH; Sax. Bald, audas ; 
Balvepp,' audacior, auldatiut; et darh, miſcereʒ q. d. 
Pol us temere mi xtus: Skinn. — . far the Dr. 
thought proper to go; but no farther he: how 
ever we hall ſee preſently that both BOLD, an! 
DASH, are Gr. | 

BALD-WIN, „ aſmuch to ſay as cito-vincens; 
quaſi, $o/d-winner, ſoon- vanguiſbing, quitk-vutrcom- 
ing: Verſt, and Camd.” who ſuppoſe them both 
to be Sax. but both BOLD, and WIN, are Gr. 
BALE f goods; both Junius and Skinn, could 
derive this word from only the Gall. Belg. Fr. 
Gall. or Teut. tongues; and yet they both ac- 
knowledge that the ſarcina, faſcis merctum bene 
convoluta, took its rife from a Vall; in Lat. pile, 
{eu maſſa rotunda; and yet take no notice of the 
word pi/a, which Heſych. will help us to derive 
from aA, T@249% e Tory nua WER Nevy ; 
and he had faid a little before Haig (or 
Ilaanidecder) opuiegay, A batt, ſphere, or any round 
bing to play with; and here made uſe of to ſig- 
ik any bundle of goods, bound and tied up- eloſe 
together in a round form, or made like a patket, 
truſs, &c. 

BALE out water; © vox nautica;” ſays Skinn, 
© ſignificat autem aquam per ruinas navis irruen- 
tem fitulis, hydriis, cantharis, et hujuſmodi vaſis 
exonerare : credo parum deflexo ſenſu à Fr, Gall. 
balayer, bailler ; verrere, everrere ; hoc autem ba- 
lay fere auſim deducere a Lat. paleæ; qua voce, 
{ub lapſum Imperii, pro ſtramine utebantur; ut 
apparet in voce Fr. Gall. paille; Ital. paglia; tra- 
mina autem colligata ſcope uſum facile præbere 
potuerunt: and from this action of TY i 

ave 
taken its origin; and if this be the true etym. 
we may trace it to a much higher ſource; for 
Voſſ. tells us, that Palea, according to Cæſ. Scal. 
is derived TL60% To Ian, qua ratione etiam 
vannus ab eadem jactatione, Baan ; pales ergo 


a Hann, guatio, moveo, vibro 3 to ſweep, or ſcoop 


| out the bilged water. 


BALK, or beam; TizooaMcs, palus ; q. d. pali- 
cus, palico; quali balie ; ; unde Bat; ab, vig- | 
num; a large piece of timber. 

' BALK, or ridge ; either from the ſame root; 
becauſe it is a ſtrip of land, which ſeems to he 
in the fields like a balk, or beam of timber : or 
elſe this word now may be derived à porca ; quod 
in arando extat ; ſc. terra inter duos gros elata, 
relitta; a ridge of land, left unplowed in order to 
remain as a boundary, of limit: porca dicatur quaſi 
Porrecta; Varro lib. IV. de L. L: ab eo quad 

F 2 aratri 
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aratri vomer ſuſtollit, ſulcus ; quod ea terra jacta 
projecta, ſeu porrecta, porca: ſee MEAR-BALK ; 
Gr. à ridge of land in the fields. . 
BALL, an aſſembiy; B, fripudio; | to 
dance; feſtas choreas duco ; Upt.” to lead the 
feſtal dance. | 


BALL, or round thing to play with ; * B, 1 


jacio ; to throw, or caſt ; becauſe it is toſſed from 


one to another : or from H, vibro; to vibrate; 


becauſe it ſeems 0 vibrate" backwards and for- 
wards : or elſe ball may be derived from Hes, 
pila ; a ball, in Euſtathius. Nug.”—we have juſt 
no obſerved, under the art. Bale of goods, that 


Heſych. has defined Ha AA by TOXLLH e N 


ynudlav mrrompen: and he had ſaid a little before, 
Ilaaigeofai, (or Hannig reha opargger, - all, ſphere, 
or any round thing to play with. 

BALLAD, Bee, iripudio; to ſkip, and dance 
about; and antiently uſed to ſignify a ludicrous 
ſong, accompanied with odd geſtures : Verſt. ſup- 
poſes that ballad comes from © id, ley, lay; a 
ſong of a deed don: — but we ſhall ſee that even 
in that caſe LAY would be Gr. 

BALLISTA ; Ba, jacio; ta hurl, or throw ; 
a warlike engine among the Romans, ro hurl 
prodigious darts, &c. 

BALLOT : * Baxacxz invenies apud Heſych. 
quod Vp, exponit ; but this ſeems to be an 
explan. rather than a deriv. ; for there is no 
doubt but that our word ballet originates from 
ball, i. e. from Bam, jacio; ſuffragia mittere; 
ſays Skinn. præſertim, ubi per plas, vel ſpbærulas, 
ſortes in electione captantur:“ - give @ vote by 
caſting in a white, or a black ball. 

BALLUSTRADE, © parve et rotunde brevas 
columnz in medio piles habentes ;. quia rotundæ 
ſunt inſtar pilarum: Skinn.”—and conſequently 
will take the ſame deriv. with BALL. Gr. 

BALM Baroupor, bolſamum ; a moſt fra- 

BALSAM grant juice, er gum. 

45 BAM BLES, lag r ο , Ava rot, ambulo, obam- 
Zulo; to walk athwart, with the legs playing one 
over the other. | 

BAND of ſoldiers, as the trained bands: * from 
Bader, ſays Dr. Nug. (if there be any ſuch Gr. 
word); taken from the Lat. pandum ; (if there 
be any ſuch Lat. word); and which in Suidas 
is mentioned as denoting a military enfign : or 
from the German bant (if there be any ſuch Ger- 
man word); and from thence comes the word 
Banner: Nug. — but we ſhall ſee preſently tha 
BANNER is Gr. 


BAND, to tis with 
with à cord, rope, &c. 


Hedev, vel Hedzs, vincire 


BANDAGE balteo ; to bind, or tie feſt 


| 1 | f 
From GR EEE, and LATIU. 


| 


i belts 


| 
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BANDOLEEER,“ Had, vel Hd, vincire baltco ; 
to bind, or tie with a belt; hinc Fr. Gall. bandow- 
illeres; pyrii pulveris thecæ ; à voce bande ; faſcia ; 
| quia faſciis appenduntur : Skinn.” — ſmall. leather 
; caſes for gunpowder, which formerly hung at the 
of ſoldiers. | * | 
BANDORE, Iavdoga, inſtrumentum muſicum ; 
a muſical inſtrument, now out of uſe. | 
BANDS, perhaps from $auw, $arw, unde pando, 
quaſi bande; or elſe from Iflaw, pates; to diſplay, 
unfold, ſpread abroad; . becauſe they are broad 
pieces of cambric, diſplayed, | or {ſpread over the 
upper part of a clergyman's cafſoc. <2 3 
BANDY-legged ; ®auw, pave, unde pando, dre; 
and ère; pandus, a, um; quod expandit; or elſe 
from Ilaw, pate; to open; to bend in the mid- 
dle; to diſplay, or open wide: ſee BEND. Gr. 
BANDY words, or diſpute : i. Barden, turma ; 
vel totis viribus ſe opponere ; to contend; to oppoſe, 
with all the virulence of ſpeech. 
BANE, BeAepvor, vel Beaeviov,  belenum; unde 
venenum ; poiſon, or any noxious drug : Skinner, 
with ſome ſeeming probability, has derived bans, 
à Oovos, cedes ;, Oe, occido; but he is rather too 
ſevere on himſelf when he ſubjoins, ſed et hoc 
nimis criticum eſt, i. e. longe arceſſitum be- 
9 wy Gr. | | 
| ANG, IIancow, aud, plango, quali Mango 
blang, bang; to beat, knock, lle — 4 
ledges that the Teut. engel takes its origin from 
vaculus, per epenth. v n, quaſi banculus; ut in 
render à redda: - ſhould this be true, then our 
word bang may be derived from Baxleov, bacillum, 
bacillus ; unde baculus, banculus, bang ; to ftrike 
with a ſtaff, ſtick, or cans. | 
BANGLE-eared; aures pendulæ, quaſi bengulz, 
| bangle ; hanging ears; long ears hanging down. 
, BANK, or counter; ABaxc;, Nug.”—but 
| ABaxcs is Only the genitive of ABaf, afaxocs, aba- 
cus ; © from whence,” ſays the Dr. © they have 
formed: baucus ; à hank, or bench ;” any thing flat, 
as a deſk, ar board to write on; and from hence 
is derived the Baut of England ; meaning the, de/k, 
or board they write on. | 
BANK-RUPT : from the fame: root; Aga, 
aPexos, a deſk ; and Pnyvops, rumpo, ruptus; gui 
rationes conturbavit, et? fora deceffit ; Skinn.” who 
writes it bankrout, and would not acknowledge 
the Gr. deriv.; but ſuppoſes it comes from the 
Fr. Gall. bangue-route ; let it; ſtill vangue- route 
is not the original; for bangue is undoubtedly 
Greek; and route is only the ſhocking French 
barbariſm of ruptus, I rumpe; fortaſſe à Pay, 
'Pnyvupus, frango, rumpo; to break ; ſo that the 


* 


| 12 ſignifies bank-broken ; one 


who: either by 
anisfortunes, 
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misfortunes, or mi ſconduct in trade, is unable any 


longer to keep bis books open; and conſequently is 
obliged /o ſhut up his deſk, or is deſt- broken. 

BANK of @ river; or a mound of earth ; Bzvos, 
mons, collis; a hill, or riſing ground, to reſtrain 
the current of a river, &c. | 

BANKET ; „commonly written, and pro- 
nounced banquet, and bangquetting-houſe, from the 
Fr. Gall. Langue; Ital. banco; Teut. benck; Sax. 
Bænce Skinn.” —1in ſhort, from any thing, rather 
than from Agat, a axe, abacus, ſella, ſcamnum; quia 
convivæ ad menſam in orbem circumſident ; a ſeat, 
bench, table, deſk, or any ſuch thing to write at, or 
eat off on, &c. 

BANNER, ®auu, Gave, quali Sade, pando, 
bando ; to difplay, unfold. 

BAPTISM, © BAH, baptizo ; to baptize; dip, 
or waſh : R. Barlo, mergo; to plunge under water, 
to fink. Nug.“ | 

BAR, or 22 Clel. Voc. 8, fays, that“ bar, or mar, 
both ſignify jadgment : and in p. 6, he had told 
us, that bar, or par, was alſo called (mar, maire, 
p- 25) mage; whence magus ; maius, &c.”—con- 
ſequently Gr. either from Meyas, magnus, major, 
majus, ſeu maius: or elſe, as he ſays, p. 83, © ey, 
or may (the initial „ being purely adventitious) 
in the ſenſe of legal power, gives the word magus, 
which in the Latin was ſoftened into mains (or 
rather majus); but that maius ſignified judge is 
indiſputable; its root was ey; the law.” —conſe- 
quently Gr. for if we add only the article / to 
ey, and write it Pey, as in par-Pey-mot, we ſhall 
ſee it derives à Ar-, dico, jus dicere: and in 
p. 33, n. he ſays; © the term now in ule for a 
ſtudent's being called to the bar, means his being 
made an advocate, which the Greeks have tranſ- 
ated INazpaxanos, or paraclet; which by the Chril- 
tian divines has received a ſanctification in a theo- 
logical ſenſe; and might have been anciently 
written bar-ey-called, or called lo the bar of the 
law; a barrifter in ſhort.” —all Gr. 

BARBARISM Þ} © Bagupropucs, Bag, bar- 
- BARBAROUS}\ Bariſmus, idioma barbaricum ; a 
barbarous expreſſion; or rude uſe of words; ineru- 
aitus ; ruſtic, clowniſh, and erotic: Nug.” the 
word in its primary ſenſe, fays Clel. Way. 1, only 


5 


meant à perſon born in a diſtant country: it was | 
indeed afterwards abſurdly perverted into a term | 


of reproach. | 
BARB Bneſ8n,. barba; a beard; the fang of 
' BARBEL þ a hook, dart, or fpear ; though per- 
BARBER” I haps the fiſh, named @ barbel, 


may be derived from ®apyos, barbulus; 
* BARD, bardus; a Britiſh poet : properly 
ſpeaking, this word can be of neither Gr. nor Lat. 


extract. and therefore it is referred tothe Sax. Alph, 


From Grerk, and LAT TV. 


B A 

BARDASH ; © vox nuper civitate donata (but 
inſtead of being adopted, it ought to have been ba- 
niſhed from our own, and from every other alpha- 
bet in the univerſe) ; ab Ital. bardaſcio; Fr. Gall. 
bardache; draucus, cinedus : Gr. etiam Baędac apud 
Heſych. et Phavor. reperitur ; et ab utroque 
x ide, redditur ; Skinn. ſed unde inquies iſtud 
Ital. bardaſcio? credo diftum quaſi bardaccio ; hoc 
a bardo pro bardato, equus ornatus, et inſtruttus : 
notum autem eſt equirare, apud multas gentes 
præcipue Gallicam, laſcivo ſenſu uſurpari; et 
nemo neſcit turpes illos amatores ſua Hadi, 
ſtudioſe et ambitioſe in delicias ſuas ornare: —a 
ſet of the moſt deſpicable, and deteſtable wretch- 
es on the face of the earth; dreſſed up, and prinked 
out, for the moſt abominable purpoſes. 

BARE : both Jun. and Skinn. have traced this 
word through all the northern languages; and 
yet acknowledge that alludit Gr. ®a:os, [ucidus, 
conſpicuus; a acc, lux; nuda enim luci expoſita et con- 
ſpicua ſunt : to which Skinn. adds, © ſed pluſquam 
alludit Lat. pareo, pro appareo; quia nuda maxime ' 
parent: — but pareo, pro appareo, certainly orig. 
from Haęesui, adſum : ſo that when any thing is 
bare and uncovered, it may really and literally ſay, 
Here J am, plain and open to all view. 

BARGAIN ; „ Fr. Gall. barguigner ; licitari, 
licitando cunfari; Ital. bargagno ; pattum ; bar- 
gagnare ; pariſci : ab Ital. per; pro; et gagnare; 
pro quadagnare ; lucrari ; qui enim licitatur, lu- 
crum querit .: Skinn.” —after what the Dr. has 


here advanced, it may ſeem perhaps too violent 


an etym. to derive bargain from Naw, by tranſpo- 
fition Imzw, vince; and yet it has very probably 
drawn its origin from theace ; for Ne undoubt- 
edly gave birth to vinco; vinco as undoubtedly 
gave birth to win ; win as undoubtedly gave birth: 
to the Teut. word gewinnen; and gewinnen very 
probably being contracted to gwin, might have 
given birth to gain; and then gain, being joined 
to the other part of the compound ber, (what- 
everſource that may be deduced from, or whatever 
it may ſignify, for I have not yet been able to 
trace it) may have given birth to our word bar- 
gain; and if fo, the latter part of it would un- 
doubtedly be Gr. 

BARGE 725 navis, navigium; 
BARK ſhip. | 
BARK as a dog; *©* Bevymomar,: r1gio ; non tan- 

tum de leonibus, ſed et alits feris : or from Baugo, 
latro; verbum fictum ex voce canum, gaam latrando 
edunt, Bau- Bav: Theocr. Idyll. vi. « ds Bavoda,.pre 
7 e. vaaxle, to bray, how!, or bark. Upt.”— - ' 
or from Beaxw, ſono; by tranſpoſition bark. 

| BARK of a tree; © Bags, barca ; cortex; the 


rind of -a tree, Nug.“ idea 


a ſmall 
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BARK ſhire ; Verſt. 150, tells us, that Harck- air ; a ward compounded of  Bapus, gravis, Pour 
ſoyre was lo named of the plentĩe of heorcten er or derafus; and MzIgov, menſura; meaſyre. 


as we now call them hircben trees that there grew.” 
only he ſhould have told us that BIRCH Mas "a 


BARON; none of the etymol. give us that 
ſatisſaction on this art. that Cleland affords us; 


BARN-ACLES, or geeſe ; © anſer Scoticus, though even that. great antiquary has not gone 


Fes, vel EvAoyens Ital. n. 
credo, ſays Skinn. à noſtro bearn ; filius, proles; et 
aac; quercus, robur; et ſecundariò, quævis ar- 
bor. —and yet he could not, or would not, 
ſee that both bears, and oak, were Gr. — but Ju- 
nius ſays, © huc faciuat verba J. Bromton, que 
habet, ubi deſcribit Hiberniam (rather Scotiam) 
habet et aves, quas barnaces vocant, aucis ſyl- 
veſtribus ſimiles, quas de lignis abietinis, quaſi 
contra naturam producit, quibus virt religioſi 
tempore jejuniorum veſcuntur, eò quod de coitu, 
vel de carne, minime procreantur ;”—the pro- 
duction of thele creatures is one of the moſt ex- 
traordinary operations in nature, if the account 
given of them by the writers of natural hiſtory 
may be credited. 

BARNARD ? Verſt. ſuppoſes this name to be 

BERNARD { Sax. and to ſignify bear's-heart; 
(as in another inſtance we know Richard I. was 
called ceur de leon, or lion's heart) ; but lion, bear, 
and heart, are all Gr. 

BARNE, or child: Junius writes it bern; Verſt. 
bearne and bearn ; Skinn. bearn ; Clel. bairn; Ray, 
barn; and Lipſius, barne ; and. would have us 
derive it from the Sax. Run. Dan. Goth. Teut. 
Almann. Iceland. or other northern tongues z but 
Suidas tells us, that Ban ſignifies Tos, filins; a 
fon ; which no doubt is deſcended from the Syriac 
bar; Simon Bar Jona, Simon the ſon of Jonas; 
which ſome editions of the Ne Teſtament give 
us as a proper name, Simon Barjona, Mat. xvi. 
17. — however let us even ſuppoſe with all thoſe 
gentlemen, that our word 4arze is only a various 
dialect for horn; i.e. derived from the Sax. Bzpan, 
or Bzpne, parere; ſtill the Sax. is not the original 
language; for Bzpan undoubtedly ſignifies no 
more than % bear, or bring forth; and conſe- 
quently is derived A Org, fero, porto, gero; to 
bear, or carry in the womb, till the time of birth. 
It is more probable however that barre, or bern, 
1s derived, as Clel. obſerves, Way. 62, from 
vernæ; in contradiſtinction to liberi, who were 
free born; but verna was the name given to thoſe 
born in flavery : though that gentleman derives ! 
verna from the Celtic bairn. :—but verna ſeems 
to come from ver; and ver from Ixus, Ew, unde 
Eaę, ver. Volt. 

BARN-TEEMS ; this compound ſignifies 
| broods of children : fee TEAM. Gr. 

BARO-METRE, eptgov, barometer ; a ma- 
thematical iuſtrument, to meaſure the weight of the 
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| 
| 


| 


; 


pl. Ser nacche, idem. Þ quite far enough in the inveſtigation of our word 


baron ; he tells us only that“ var, bir, par, rr, 
peer, mar, mage, and maire, all ſignify judge: 

but why thoſe words ſhould ſignify a judge, 454 
more than @ cardinal, he has left us to trace out 
for ourſelves: there are then only two reaſons 
that occur at preſent; and the firſt is, that bar, 
and par, with all their numerous dependences, 
may ſignify à judge, becauſe, as Clel. himſelf ac- 
knowleges, p. 6, that the © bar, or par, was allo 
called mar, and nage; © whence,” ſays he, © the 
word magus ; and thence certain diſtricts, more or 
leſs large, received the name of pagus: - now 
* pagus poſſis deducere à Hayes, collis, lays Vol, 
© nempe quia primitus in collie ſecuritatis causa 
| zdificia exſtruxere: - and therefore @ judge might 
antiently have preſided as 4 baron, or bead over 
his pariſh, or diſtrict: the ſecond reaſon. why 4 
baron may ſignify .@ judge is, becauſe, as Clel, ac- 
knowledges, bar, par, mar, and mage, may de- 
ſcend à may, maius, naj us all which vil ori- 
ginate à major, i. e. a Meyas, magnus; to ſignify 
a grandee, a head, a judge in all Cauſes berman 
the people. 

BARON and femme ; © vox fæcialium propria, 
antiqua ling. Fr. Gall, 4aron et femme, i. e. vir et 
femina : Skinn.” —here the Dr. ſtops: we have 
ſeen the etym. of baron, in the foregoing art. 
as for femme, we ſhall ſee that under FEMI- 
NINE. Gr. 

BAR-PENS are explained by Clel. Voc. 130, 
to be ſeats of the head druid, baron, or judge: 
and in 210, he affirms, that “pen, ven, and poll, 
are radicals, ſignifying the head ; becauſe origi- 
nally all fales or barterings were carried on by 
heads of cattle: - conſequently will take the ſame 
deriv. with veneo, venal, and vendo, to veud. Gr. 

BARREL; © nollem jurare aro Tis Bales, 
a gravitate dici; lays Skinn,”— It were rather to 
be wifhed he had ſaid a profunditate :——but he 
goes on; © mallem igitur deflectere # a noſtro bear, 
vel beer ; Ital. Vara; feretrum: this ſeems to 
be a ſtrange etym. as well as ſtrange orthogr.—if 
the word barre! be really of Sax. orig. it would 
be better to derive it A bene; hordeum, barley ; 
from whence our word beer is undoubtedly de- 
rived ; and it is common to call it 4 n ; 
or veſſel to hold beer : Sax. 

BARREN, © ſometimes the privative i (or as 
it is here written en) was placed. at the end of 
a word; as in barrin, i. &. barren, or 20. bear- 

ing: 
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anbaerende ; Fr. Theotiſc. anbarig; Sax. unbe- 
nend; non pariens ; baeren enim Belgis parere 
lignificat. Skinn.” this ellipſis ſeems unnatural, 
ſince the Dr. acknowledges that baeren ſignifies 
ere; and yet by the ellipſis, baerende muſt 
gnify non parere: nay, ſhould the Dr. ſtill inſiſt 
on his ellipfis, we may nevertheleſs affirm; that 
both the Sax. unbepend, and the Belg. barren, 
would origmate à Sieb, fero,. quaſi bero; to bear, 
to carry, to bring forth young, i. e. pario. 
BAR-RISTER, commonly derived from Var, 


in the ſenſe of a perſon's being called to be Bar: 


but it ſeems rather to be derived from the ſame 
root with BARCon, in the ſenſe of a minor baron, 
or Barriſter: conſequently Gr. a 
BARROW ; perhaps from Bapos, pondus; a 
weight ; a machine to carry heavy things in: or elſe 
from Seo, fero, porto, bajulo; to carry, or bear, 
or barrow any great weight. 

* BARROW-hop : © Ihgxocs Græcum eſt nomen 
antiquum, fed obſoletum; quod nunc eum vo- 
cant Xoige: à Tepros, Lat. porcus; Gall. porceau; 
Ital. porco ; Hiſp. puerco; Belg. vercken ; Teut. 
barg ; Sax. beangh; farr, aper: Jun. and Skinn.“ 
—this laſt word aper, makes me rather imagine 
that the Teut. Barg, and Sax. beangh, are not 
derived from Ilegxes, but from Kare i= aliud 
autem Karges, Tyrrhenis, aliud Grecis ; ſays 
Voſſ. Tyrrhems caprum notabat ; inde igitur La- 
tinorum caper: at Græcis tranſmarinis Kaxęes eſt 
aper, majalis, verres caſtratus : —but after all; 


it is more probable that harrow- hg may be de- 
rived not from the Greek, but the Latin; though 
ticularly applied to churches erected o Saints. 


we have followed the Greek, and not the Ro- 
man manner of writing it; for the Romans called 
it verres!; and Plutarch, in Cicero's life, as quot- 
ed by Voſſ. ſays, Bepprv yap of Pwpaic Tov t un- 
pevoy :—1t would have anſwered our purpoſe 
better, if we were to read it according to the 
common editions 7%, exlfuwnpuever, caftratus ; be- 
cauſe our barrow- hogs are fatted hogs, and conſe- 
quently cut. | 
BARROWS, or rather BARUES ;- hills co- 
vered,. or | ſurrounded with trees; both Jun. and 
Skinn, would derive it from the Sax. by giving 
us two words of different ſignifications, and dit- 
ferent etym. and yet they both meant the ſame 
thing; Jun. ſays, *© barrow, nemus, lucus; maxime 
tamen ut videtur {fylovula collem veſtiens ; Sax, bea- 
mu, beanue, or beopa:”— and Skinn. fays, 
*© barrowes, à Sax. beo, tumulus : — and no- 
thing more: — however, it certainly does not 


mean à barren, naked hill, or mound, or tumulus ; | 


but one covered, or ſurrounded with wood, trees, 


Prom GAE, and LATIx. B A 
ing: Clel. Voc. 4. vel forte per ellipſ. à Belg. | &c. ; ſince Junius himſelf has quoted Heſych. 


Bxpurs, derdem: trees, grove, foreſk, | 

BARTHRAM, Nugait, pyrethrum, barthram ; 
| pellitory of Spain; ſometimes called priory of the 
| wall ; which word priory, and perhaps pellitory, 
is only a contraction of parietaria, à paries 
but with regard to our preſent word barthram, it 
is evidently derived from Ive, ignis ; fire; and 
Aide, urs ; to lun; and therefore it would be 


better to write it bartham, and not barthram ; for 
it is Av, not Aidew, uro; to burn; this herb hav- 
ing a hot, fiery, pungent root. 

BASE, © Bebo, profundus; deep, mean, low. 
Nug.” —if the Dr. meant by baſe, the foundation 


etym. for that is only the Engliſh word for af: 
but if he meant, as he ſeems to mean by baſe, 
any thing low, mean, and deſpicable, he is pro- 
bably wrong; for then it originates from a dif- 
ferent root, viz. Baca, quod Heſych. exponit 
Ale xu, dedecus, infamia, probrum ; diſgrace, in- 


 famy, diſhoneſty. 5 
* BASIL, © Baoiaacc, regalis; royal; R. Bac 


At, rex; @ king. Nug.“ | 
quæ non nifi apud Higginium, et Janua Lingua- 
rum reperitur : (Ainſworth writes it bezel, or 
Fans ; and tranſlates it the beazil of a ring;) & pala 
f 


annuli ; forte, continues Skinn. à Fr. Gall: San; 
pelvis annuli; i. e pars annuli latior, et turgidior, 
cui inſeritur gemma : vide Bhaſon: but baſon, as 
we ſhall ſee preſently, is Gr. 

BASILIC “ Baoiuxn, regia domus; @ royal 
BASILICA F palace, a ſtately edifice ; but par- 


'Nug.”— we are told by Clel;. Voc. 43, and 85, 
that“ Bzoiaevs, is derived from the Celtic mace, 
or va; quali vaſs-ul-eus ; the miniſter of the 


BASILISC, Baclaioxos, baſiliſcus 3 ſerpens quis 
dam; a ſerpent. 
| BASIS, Bzoic, bois, fundamen ; a prop, foun- 


Ratue. 


' BASK in the ſun; © Belg. bazkeren een kindt ; 
care, captare ſolem: Skinn,” —who acknowledges, 
ignem, ſeu ad folem quadantenus coquere.” ' Lye 
alſo has given the like deriv. in his Add. ab 
Iceland. bakaff; /e calefacere: — but, if both 


from the Gr. as under the art. BAKE. Gr. 
BASKET, Garnes, phaſelus; navis oblongs ; 


an oblong boat: or perhaps it may with greater 
* propriety 


, @ pillar, he was undoubtedly right in the. 


| BASIL of a ring: Skinn. writes it bezeill, vox 


mace.” —the priority muſt be decided ſomewhere. . 


datien; allo the foot of a pillar, or pedeſtal of a 


fovere infentem ad ignem, baekeren in de ſonne, apri- 


cc hc forte à verbo to bake; quod vide; q. d. ad 


theſe are proper deriv. then they may be deduced 
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propriety be derived A Banane, | faſcino z unde | cudgel: R. Baxlngia, the ſame ; becauſe the an- 
Bxoxevo, faſcinus : if the words faſcis, and faſci- | tient baſtions, and buildings were made of poles, 
culus may take their origin from thence; &@ | and lang ſticks, or ftaffs: Nug.”—this explana- 
bundle of flicks, or a fagot. Junius ſays, © videri} tion ſeems to have been miſapplied; for, though 
poſſet vox baſket traxiſſe aliquid ex Bayagw, porto; | Bange gives origin to baculum- and baculus, yet 
to carry any thing in: which is a very good deri- | it is very probable, that neither the Gr. or Lat. 
vation; but not ſo good as the former by Voſſ. words gave origin to the French word.baſton (if 
BASON ; both Jun, and Skinn. have traced | there be any ſuch word in French ;) neither does 
this word (Junius, under the art. Sen) à Fr. | the French word 44/ton, or Engliſh word. &aſtion, 
Gall. Safin; Teut. Belg. and Dan. becken ; Ital. | ſignify 4 fick, or taff; whatever the antient 
bacino; Hiſp. bacia, bacin ; and then adds, © Mar- baſtions and buildings might have been made of: 
tinius refert ad buccinum, ſpecies conchæ; unde | the word Bax{gov, therefore has been applied to 
quoque coca Italis eſt vas lotorii . quod fit | BATOON. Gr. "Ended; v91t 
veluti capax.quedam concha: if this be the true BASTONADA.; ©. Baxlgov, baculus ; a ftaff, 
deriv. then we muſt ſeck for another etym. Voſſius | /ick, or cudgel; from the French baſton'; or the 
quotes Suidas, © qui docet Buxavn, buccinum, vel | Ital. Zaſtone : Nug.“ —ſo that now we. have ano- 
bucinus, eſſe oeyavoy ppurixov, meaning the /ea ſhell, | ther authority to corroborate the former; and 
above mentioned, of that form which is generally | yet we may perſiſt in referring this word Baxgoy, 
gen to a Triton :"—let'me only add, that Skinn.. to BATOON.; only obſerving, that according 
ys, © Covarruvias deflectit 2% n, à Babacs,” and to all the rules of etym. if Baxlgw, and baſtor. 
then adds; * credo potius omnia Germ. et Goth. | give origin to our word Bᷣaſtion; then this word 
eſſe originis:ꝰ nations which perhaps ſcarce ever | ought to have been written Sat ionada. 


knew what @ baſon was, till of late years. BAT, or club; © Baxlew, baculus : Upt.” —this. 
BASS 12 Profundior; deeper ; the | gentleman 1s right. | 
BASSOON { lower, or deeper ground-work of | BATCH of bread, . perhaps means no more 


muſic : R. Babus, profundus, magnus, gravis ;] than a baking of bread; as much in quantity as 

deep-toned. _ | | the oven can contain at one baking.: if ſo, it 
BAS-TARD, © Beocaga, 4 common woman, 6 | would be Gr. | | 

harlot, trumpet : Nug.” — this appears with great | BATCHELOR : though moſt of our dictiona- 
ſpeciouſneſs, but that is all that can be ſaid for it; | ries. give us this word under this form, yet it 
for Skinn. has with much greater probability de- [ought to be referred to BACHEEOR. Gr. 
rived it, vel à Germ. B, malus; and aerd, vel BATE, or make-bate ; Ialacow, Hale, | quali. 
art, natura: vel potius Teut. boeſz, malus; et | Balto, batuo ; to beat an argument; to bandy words; 
Sax. dcconx, ortus, editus ; one baſe-born, born | to hold a diſpute : fee to DEBATE. Gr. 

not in wedlock : ſo that according to the Dr. the] BATH, © Baxla, mergere 3 to dip, or plunge 
former half is Gr. the latter, Sax, : but with | under water. Upt.” . | 

Clel. Voc. 3, we may rather ſuppoſe © baſtard was | BATOON ; Baade, baculum ; a ftaff, ſtick, or 
derived from baſe-terred, or laid on the ground; | cudge!; but now commonly uſed to ſignify a ge- 
becauſe ſuch illegitimate offspring were not en- | neral's truncheon ; in French b4ton; from whence 
titled to the honours of filiation, till by the fa- | our word viſibly deſcends ; as 44ton itſelf is vi- 
ther taken up from the ground : this ceremony | ſibly Gr, “et Banger dicitur rage 79 Bawtiv, quo- 
was called in Latin zollere ; after which, the child | modo et Pad; dicta exiſtimatur mags 76 Pay, 
was conſidered as little, if at all, inferior to what | Touiv Badigav, Vol,” od 
is now underſtood by lawfully begotten.” | BATTEN ; * vel corruptum à fatten; vel & 
_ BASTE, or 79 baſa ; Iceland. beyſta, | Sax. badian; to bathe ; fimo volutari, inſtar ju- 

BASTE meat verberare, pulſare ; vel ci-| menti, fovere, pinguefacere : Skinn.“ but then 

bum dum aſſatur butyri ſeu adipis liguamine ungere : | the Dr. ought to have conſidered, that if we take 

credo, ſays Skinn. à baft, cædere, percutere z quia | either, or both, of theſe deriv. they are of Gr. 
olim cibum bacillo undtorio confricabant, nunc li- extract. the former from San, preſepe; a man- 
guamen tantum eminus inſtillant : alludit Gr. Bages, | ger, to fatten onen at; the latter from Baxſo; mer- 
quod teſte Salmaſ. fuſtem, quo onera portantur, | go; to dip, plunge, or roll in the mud. Let me 
fignat : Bacago, Bago, forto ; baculus enim corpus | then obſerve, that the Belg. Saete, baeten; lu- 
portal; ſeu ſuſtentat : 4 ſtick, to drip meat with, | crum; and the Teut. batten; prodeſſe; to profit, 


— — 


Lye, in his Add. ſuppoſes it to be Iceland. | are evidently derived a balm, præſepe; above- 
BASTION, © Baxlgov, baculus ; a ſtaff, flick, or mentioned. * HOI 
x — 3 BAT TER, 
7 = | 


| 
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BAT TER, or bruiſe, Hadi, quali” Balto, calco, | bee places of ſuch diſhoneſty, that they grew into 
percutio, ferio; to beat, bruiſe, pound: from hence | great contempt ; the name of fewes becoming 
likewiſe comes thereby to bee vnderſtood for a brothel-hows; and 


* 


„ BATTER, or mixture of flour, eggs, &c. which 
are beaten up together." : & | 
BATTLE TJ © Idlavew, percutio, batuo: from 
'BATTLE-dore\” batuo they have formed ba- 
tualia, which properly ſignifies the place where 
two men exerciſed - themſelves in fighting : and 
from batualia comes batalia ;. from whence we 
have taken Battle: Nug.”—it ſeems but reaſon- 
able to admit of this deriv. and yet INalew, quaſi 
Balew, unde batuo, ſeems to have been much 
nearer ; and perhaps Nalaoow itſelf may have ori- 
ginated à INeſew, at leaſt they ſeem to be cognata : 
with regard now to the latter compound word 
battle-dore, Skinn. ſuppoſes it to be derived A 
Sax, cpeo; Fr. Gall. area, dre; primarid arbor ; 
ſed ſecundarid guodvis lignum, fuſtis, ſeu ftipes 1— 
theſe Sax. Fr. Gall. and Theotiſ. words undoubt- 
edly gave origin to our word zree; and they 
themſelves likewiſe are as undoubtedly derived à 
Aeve, quereus, vel quevis arbor, PLE 
 _ BAUBLEES, B-, ſunt ornamenta feminarum 
circa junfturas manuum: Pollux, lib. V. c. 16, 4 
lady's trinkets, bracelets, &c. | 
BAWD; Bodas, rxivaides, ws aten, Heſych. 
(which laſt word by the way ought to have been 
printed with a capital letter Apps, ſince it is a 
proper name); à male, or female bawd ; generally 
the latter ⁊ there are many deriv. of this word, 
which, as they may afford ſome entertainment, I 
ſhall extract from other authors; and begin with 
good old Verſtegan, who obſerves p. 333, that 
ce this name of baud, now giuen ia our language 
to ſuch as are the makers, or furtherers of diſ- 
honeſt matches, was not at the firſt of any il 
ſignification, and therefore it is the leſſe maruel, 
that it is the ſurname of a woorſhipfull family in 
England, and of a marquis in Germanie; and 
albeit the Germans leaue the 2, and write it with 
a, yet ſound vey the 2 as wee do au, and ſo to 
write it as they ſound it, it is no other then baud; 
the true meaning whereof, both with them and 
in our moderne Engliſh, is bathe ; and anciently 
was bade ; where the reader is to note (as els 


where I haue ſhewed) that d was of our anceters | 
vſed in compoſition as : it is alſo written in 


our old Teutonic Bad- ſtoue, from whence wee de- 
rived bath-ſtew, or  bathing-ftewes ; where hence 
wee may perceaue that wee haue taken the names 
both of baud, and of ſtewes; and wee do alſo yet 
vie the woord ftewing, when wee dreſſe divers 
things with hot Jicor, or water: now did many 
of theſe baud-ftewes, or as wee ſince haue turned 
the name, hot-how/es, come in length of tyme to 


* 


| 


the haud- holder, or bath-holder, to bee accompred 
as the factor for incontinent people, and by vul- 


gar corruption and abreviation of ſpeech (holder 
eing omitted) the keeper of ſuch a hows came 
to bee called the baud: and whereas before I 
ſaid that a woorſhipfull family in England was 
ſurnamed Baud, which, as I haue ſhewed, is all 
one with bathe; it may be that it took this name 
of ſome office belonging to he bathe, at the tyme 


of the coronation of ſome king, when as the 


knights of the bath are wont to bee made, &c.“ 
I have produced this long extract, both on ac- 
count of the curioſity of its ſtile and orthogra- 
phy ; and becauſe Skinner has cenſured it rather 
too ſeverely, without giving vs a better deriv. 


in its room; for, ſays he, baud, à Fr. Gall. 
baude; audax, impudens; nos etiam laſcivam fe- 
minam a bold woman ap 


llamus: Verſtegan 
longe improbabilius deflectit ab Angl. Salb, quo 
ſenſu lupanaria, bathes and bot-houſes appella- 
mus: Salmaſ. Lenones olim Gr. Baxauwas diftos 


aſſerit. I ſcarce know how to add to the length 


of this .art. by quoting the following paſſage 
from Jun.—*® hoc interim bawwd, ſicuti et bad, 
forte derivata ſunt i Cambro Britannico Bawddyn, 
homo ſordidus, wilis, abjeftus, nullius pretii; a 
baw, conum, lutum, flercus : fortaſſe quoque bawd 
(mutato, quod frequentiſſimum eſt, / in , de- 
rivatum fuit ex bald, calvus ; nam vetus comcedia 


Lenones ſemper calves repreſentabat. Pollux, lib. 


IV. c. 16; ubi agit de perſonis comicis ; à Hop- 
Bone T8 yern viroceonpt, Kai œννν, TH; opębg, N 
Avagarailias teu, n @araxpos, Leno labia diſtorquet, 
et ſupercilia contrahit, et recalvaſter eſt, vel 


caluus :''—after all that has been ſaid on this 
ſubject, it is to be lamented that the honorable 


profeſſion, of which we have been ſpeaking, is of 


much greater antiquity than any of the languages 
from which it has here been ſuppoſed, by theſe 


gentlemen, to be derived. 

* BAWL aloud; vel i Bax, quod Heſych. 
expon. Aaprec@wveyeolai, ald voce inclamare: vel 
ut Caſaub. deflectit A Boa, clamo; to call aloud ; 


to bellow like a bull: ſee likewiſe the Sax. Alph. 


BAY, to bark at; Baigu, latrare; 10 bark, 10 
e moon 7 | 


BAY color 3 Baiov, parvus ramus palmæ; a ſmall . 


branch of the palm- tree; becauſe of the color: 
R. Baie, the ſame. | rant oer 


BAY, or harbour: © Sax. byze ; Belg. luce: 
finus : vel à Sax. byzan; fefere; ts bend, or fow ; 


nihil enim aliud eſt ſuu⁰s, quam Hktoris quedam 


flexura, et curvatura: Skinn.”—then we may won 
a G 


| der 
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der why the Dr. would not derive it from Bios, 
arcus; an arch, curve, or bow. 

BAY, or top; to keep a ſtag at bay: if what 
Skinner ſays be right, that 70 bay poteſt deflecti a 


Sax. bidan, Abidan, manere, præſtolari; unde Sax. 


byan, quaſi bayan, vel baydan; to ſtop, to detain ; 
then it is a wonder the Dr. would not derive it 
from the ſame root with BIDE. Gr. 


BEAD. Clel. Voc. 48, and 156, obſerves, 


that © the circlet of the crowns, worn by the ba- 


rons, or judges; had only pearls, or rather beads 
to adorn them, which were the repreſentatives in 


miniature of that great head, or mound, which 


topped the crown, as well as of that which the 
judge (and now the king) held in one of his 
hands, and which was undoubtedly the ſymbol of 
peace::”—and in his note he obſerves, that © bead, 
or bydh, both exprefs the idea of. habitation :” 
then there might be no impropriety in deriving 
it à Blog, vita, vitus, facultates ; the means of 
livelihood ; the place of reſidence, or bidance : lee 
ABOAD. Gr. 

BEADLE; Jun. under the art. bidde, mandare, 


jubere, imperare, tells us, that the Sax. beodan; 


Belg. Bieden; forte ſunt à Bla, vis; unde Biagomas, 
Kol. Biadoopas, cage; quod ſummarum poteſta- 
tum imperia quandam cogendi vim habeant: and 
both he and Skinn. acknowledge that our word 
beadle is derived from the Sax. bydel; which ori— 
ginates à beodan, nuntiare, jubere, madare; and 
conſequently are all deſcended à Biz, | 
BEAGLE, „canis venaticus minor; forte,” ſays 
Skinn. „à Fr. Gall. bugler ; mugire ; hi enim valde 
profundos, et fonoros Jatratus, inſtar mugituum, 
ſeu boatuum, edunt: poſſem autem hoc Fr. Gall. 
bigles, et noſtrum beagles, non incommode deflec- 
tere ab Ital. piccolo, q. d. cani piccoli, 1. e. canes. 
minores; ſunt enim reſpectu aliorum canum ve- 


naticorum parvi: Hand this latter interpretation 


may be the more readily adopted, becauſe that 
1ngenious, though unhappy man, Eugene Aram, 
has given the true deriv. of this word: * beagles,” 
fays he, © are a. race of hounds, fo named for 
being little; and perfectly agreeable to the pri- 


mary ſignification of the Celtic pig, i. e. little: | 


the Greeks have antiently uſed this word too, 
and in the ſenſe of /izzle, of which they ſeem to 
have conſtituted their Ivy-jpeios, . 4 dwarf (or 
Pygmy :) it ſtill ſubſiſts among the Iriſh, and ſtill 
in that language conveys the idea of little; as 


firr pig, a little man; ban pig, a little woman ;— 


and we ourſelves,” continues he, © retain it in the 

rovincial word peagles, i. e. cowſlips ; a” name 
impoſed on them of old from the littleneſs of their 
lowers.” —it is very remarkable now, that in 
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tive, and ſignify little. and the word biz ſhould 


ſignify large; whatever language that latter word 

may be derived from. ier 
BEAK of a bird | Han, Faw, cedo, tundo; to 
and of a ſhip \ beat, knock, peck at: or elſe 


from IInywpi, pungo, fodio, ſtimulo; to goad, or 


N 


, 
ö 


| 


Irie with the bill. © 


 BDELLIUM, Be, bdellium; a precious ſtone. | 


BEAM in the eye: what the deriv. of this word 


may be, is very difficult to ſay; but that it can- 
not ſignify what is generally meant by the word 
beam, is evident from what Clel. has offered on 
this expreſſion in Voc. 5, where he fays, © I ſhould 
rather think the Greek writer tranſlated the Gaul- 


1h word Fay, which ſignifies equally a beam, and 
an ailment in the eye, une taye en Poeil, into the 
firſt; but his reaſon for it I do not pretend to 
canvaſs :'”'—but ay, or ailment, is Gr. 

BEAM of the ſun: ſee BEAM, 

BEAM of timber; Boos, ara, trabs, tignum 
quia priſci in lucis ſacrificabant ;” for which Skin- 
ner quotes Fr. Jun. the father of tg. great etymol. 

BEAN; IIvavov, faba 34 puls,of ti ERP UMINOUS tribe. 

BEAR, or beaſt ; Bepov, dacu, Helych. villoſum, - 
birtum; ſays Junius; but, quod nuſquarn invenio, 
ſays Skinn. and yet my edition of Heſych. has 
got it: a ſhaggy, hairy, rough wild beaſt : © malleny 


-1gitur,” ſays the Dr. © fi Græcus eſſem, declinare 


ab ol. ®ne, bear ; pro One, fera; a wild beaſt :” 


' —but this is too indiſcriminate ; - beſides, there 


are many wild beaſts, who have ſleek, ſmooth ſkins, 
and yet are properly Onges, but not bears, 
BEAR, or bring forth; from the ſame root 
with bear, or carry; lignifying gerere in utero, vel 


ex utero : and conſequently Gr. as in the fol- 
lowing art. 


BEAR, or carry; cio, fero, porto; to lift, 
bear, or carry; by changing © into B. Upt.” 

BEAR-BINDERS-lane, as Clel. Voc. 135, n. 
obſerves, is an abbreviation (and a ſtrange diſ- 


tortion) of Bar-reich-mynder's lane, i. e. the lane 


, 


of the pariſh juſtice of the (mynd) peace :—all Gr. 

BEARD ; © Iaęesag ro, gene herba, ut Habe, 
quaſi Tox vyevas, Herba menti; ut ano Tevez, Ye, 
lic quoque «ro Iogeas, dicta barba, quaſi IleogeFa, 
et Tapec]ns, TageFalns, barbatus ; Buegn, xd 
pnxwos, Heſych. Stephanus Guichartus deducit A 
IIaTTos, inſerto 95 quaſi Iaęrog: eſt vero Haro 
lanugo, prima barba: Vol.” the down on the cheeks ; 
the firſt dawnings of manhood :—however, without 
all this difficulty, our word beard, according to 


- Skinn. may be more naturally derived à Begulns, 
gravitas ; barba enim, præſertim prolixior, virilis 
 gravitatis apud multas gentes, præſertim apud Turcas, 


et Graros, indicium cenſetur. 
| 


| 


BEAST ; „Bur, Homero ſunt ſaltus, et con- 
| valles ; 
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valles ; unde beſtia; ut fit nomen ex loco, ubi 
plurimum agunt : Voſſ.“ at Græcis poſterioribus, 
ut Codinus, atque aliis, continues he, Beciagios 
eſt qui Latinis veſtiarius; 1. e. qui imperatoris 
veſtes, et pretioſiſſima quaque adſervaret; an offi- 


cer, like our groom of the ale: but with regard | 


to our preſent art. we muſt attend only to the 
former ecym. to expreſs a wild creature, who in- 
habits the foreſts, and woods. | 

BEAT, bang, or bruiſe ; © Baxlpov, baculus; a 
ſtaff: or from batuo, and that from Nalacow, per- 
cutio : Nug.”—or rather from © Balto, vel Idle, 
batuo, ferio, pulſo; pedibus percutere et conculcare: 
Voſſ.“ to ftrike, knock, or cuff : alſo to throb, or 
ac, EINE 

BEATI-FIC, B., beo, beare, beatus ; bleſſed, 


y 


happy ;_ nam Bug non raro notat divitias, ac bona; | 


as in the following paſſage : 
Agveios Bioloww—gpracs d nv arbewroot, 
Tlavlas Ye Qrattoxev, Ad ems 0iice i. II. z. 14. 


BEATING with child; © breeding, gravid : 


Ray.” —had this gentleman but inquired of any 


the Northern ladies, they would have been able 
to have given him a better definition; they might 
have told him, that beating with child meant their 
being quick with child; as when the child BEATS, 
or leaps in the womb : conſequently Gr. 
BEAU Bavxos, jucundus, delicatus ; pretty, 
BEAUTY charming, fine: vel à Bio, beo; 
unde forſitan bellus ; a happy man—perhaps. 
BE-BODE N“ gebode, or beode (perhaps be- 
BE-BODUN { bode) the ſame as BIDDEN, 
or commanded. Verſt :'—conſequently Gr. | 
BE-BYRIGED, © buried; Verſt.” who then 
refers us to byrig; which he ſuppoſes to be Sax. 
but we ſhall ſee under the art. BURY, that 
it is Greek, | 
BECK, or rivulet ; Tinyn, fons haud dubie ; 
Caſaub. ſcatebra, ſeu aqua filiens, rivulus; a little 


rivulet, or ſtream: or perhaps it may be derived a | 


Beexw, rigo, madefacio; by only omitting the e, 
quaſi Bex, @ beck, or ſmall run of water, that does 
but juſt moiſten the place over which it paſſes, 
BE-CLYPED, © embraced : Verſt.“ who ſup- 
Poles it to be Sax. but it only ſeems to be ano- 
ther diale& for CLASPED. Gr.—we have many 
other words in our language, beginning with this 
Sax. prepoſition BE; as bedeck, bedew, beloved, 
&c. &c. &c. which will be more properly found 
under their reſpective art. unleſs when the pri- 
mitives themſelves are not in uſe; as in the fol- 
lowing words, when compounded. 
BE-COMING, Koppuos et Kochs, coms, ornatus; 
nice, curious, delicate, adorned : vel à Meoos, Mpios, 
modus, commodus; commedious, decent, | 
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BED * Nimis eſſem criticus, ſi forma- 
BED-RIDJ rem ab Eves, ſedes, ſella, lectus; 
addito ſc. Digam. quaſi Fed: Skinn.” —ſo very 
cautious is the Dr. of admitting a Greek deriv. 


bariſm, into which we have been miſled, as 
Clel. Way. 72, very juſtly ſays, by the French, 
* whoſe antient language (the Gauliſh, or Cel- 
tic) being obliterated, or loſt to them, the ſenſe 
of this expreſſion un lit de juſtice, among others, 
is now out of memory; thence that barbarous 
pleonaſm, tenir une lit de juſtice (as if the lit here 
was derived from /efus; à bed; inſtead of loi, 
loit, lit; law ;) to hold a law of juſtice; or à court 
of juſtice ; i. e. a court leet ; not à bed of juſtice; 
unleſs for her taking a nap on it.” | 
BEDE © is a truly Saxon name,“ ſays Verſt. 
and obſerves, that © it was the name of our firſt 
famous Engliſh wryter, known now by the name 
of the Venerable Bede : bede, or bead, hgnifying 
prayer: this interpretation may be very muct 
doubted ; head ſeems rather to ſignify thoſe glo- 
bules, or little round bodies, by which they num- 
bered their e and not the prayers them- 
ſelves : conſequently Gr.: ſee BEA D. Gr. 
BEDLAM 
BEDLEMITE S docbium maniachorum dicitur, 
a Teut. betteler, mendicare; betteler, mendicus; 
q. d. betteler-bam, vel bettel-ham, 1. e. mendicorum 
manſio, ſeu domus; Illuycleopeor, the beggar's-home : 
Skinn.” —and both the Dr. and Jun. acknowledge 
that the Teut. betelen orig. from the Belg. Bitten, 
or hidden; the Sax. biddan, or the Germ. pittan, 
or pieten; and Jun. adds, © libens deduxerim à 
Iubavopar, Nevlopor, vel Tubowar, peto, rogo, ro- 
gito:”—ſo that at firlt, Bedlam was only à recep- 
tacle for beggars ; but converted now to a much 
better purpole, a retirement for lunatics, who are 
deprived of all power of taking care of themſelves... 
BEE, Apes, :x, vel opas, volatilia : Heſych. 
in Oiorol: Anacreon et Theocritus o pdt pixpo;s 
this however ſeems to be only the poetic name 
for @ bee, and does not fully anſwer the purpoſe 
of an etymol. and therefore with Iſidorus and 
Virgil, as quoted by Voſſ. they were called apes, 
from their hanging together connected by their feet, 
at the time of ſwarming ; © qudd Maro ait 
—— Peadibus connexæ pendent: Geo. IV. 257. 
nam fi connexe coherent, atque (ut Iſidorum di- 
cere audimus) fe pedibus invicem alligant ; quid 
prohibet deducere ab antiquo apio, 1. e. netto, 
ligo ? Vol,” —it were to be wiſhed he had added 
that this obſolete verb apio, which ſeems to have 
given place to apto, was very probably derived 


— 


| from the Gr, verb Axle, nedto, jungo; to join, 10 
G 2 unite 


k 


BED of juſtice >: this expreſſion is a pure bar- 


« gie autem nunc nobis Nen. 
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Sax. bece : the beech- tree © nec ullo modo ab- 
ſurdum eſt, cam omnes literæ cognate flint, 
omnia hæc, præſertim Sax. bece, et hoc; et Dan. 


tere: Skinn.“ —thus ®ayos, fagus, quali bagus, 
unde bog, bor, book, bece ; beech. 
" BEEF ; Bus, bos, boves ; unde beeves, and beef : 
an ox, bull, or cow. | 

BEESOM : Sax. beym; Teut. Sagem; Belg. 
beſem; ſcopa: neſcio an à Lat. verſum, verſare ; 
eliſa propter euphon. aſpera canina litera 7; et 
v conſona in cognatum & mutata : Skinn.” -e 
might rather ſuppoſe that . e ought to have 
been deduced from verro, not from verſare: verro, 
according to Voſſius, may be derived from Eppuxw, 
verrunca; unde verro; nam verrentes avertunt et 
averruncant ſordes ſcopis : he likewiſe mentions 
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unite together, in that remarkable manner of the 

bees, as mentioned in the former part of this art. 

BEECH ; One, Dor. ®ayos, 47855 z bucene ; 
u 


bog ab eodem fagus, Þnyoss, Dor. Þayo, deflec- | pal; totus, integer; and 


* + 


Heſychii ſunt Een ,t: theſe are great au- 
thorities, and deſerve attention. 
BE-GET } evidently derived 2 Tewauv, Faro, 
BE-GIN J Tivopas, Tryvopai, gigno 3 to beget : 
ſee GET, and KINDRED. Gr. 


BE-HALF ; Oe lotus; the whole ; unde Sax. 
Op; ab, de, ex ; quod ſc. 
ex, vel de, vel abs toto deciſum, vel dimidium eft : 
(quaſi hal-of, half) hinc behalf, q. d. pro meo 
dimidio, vel portione; Teut. meine halb; meine 
halben, pro mea parte, meo nomine: on my account, 
for my ſake, in my favor. | 
BE-HAVE, Ag, habeo, gerere ſe ; to carry, or 
demean himſelf. 
BE-HOLD, “ to be-huil, or be-ceild : Cleland 
Way. 24 :”—but it is Gr. ſee EYE. Gr. 
BEIGHT. Ray ſuppoſes this word to be a 
ſubſtantive, formed from the præterp. tenſe of 
the verb bend; as bought of bow : ſhould this be 
right, it would then be derived from the Gr. as 


Bepp, ſeu Ego, quod interdum notat deleo, perdo | 3c ſhall ſee preſently under the art. BEND and 


to ſweep, or bruſh away. 

BEESTINGS, © Ilnoow, cogo, coagulo ; coloſ- 
trum, vel coloſtra, lac coagulatum — this deriva- 
tion of Skinn. may perhaps be right; but tho 
Hnecw ſignifies cogo, or coagulo; yet beeſtings are 
very far from being what he has explained them 
by lac coagulatum ; for lac coagulatum is properly 
either cheeſe, or curds ; but beeftings are nothing 
more than the firſt thick milk, which is common 
after birth ; not coagulated, and run into curds and 
whey, which is always done by means of ſome 
acid; but ſuch milk as is of a thicker conſiſtence, 
than the common and ordinary ſort. 

BEET ; Bala, beta; a very agreeable root, both 
of the red and white ſpecies ; notwithſtanding both 
Ainſw. and Nug. and moſt of our dictionary 
writers, Call it an unſavoury herb : but in the firſt 
place, we may deny that #he beet is unſavoury ; 
and in the next place, it ought not to be ranked 
among the ſpecies of herbs; for it is no more an 
herb than a parſnip, or à carrat ; for it is of that 
tribe of roots, | | | 

BEETLE, or mallet ; perhaps it would be 
more proper to write it beatle, ſince it ſeems to 
ariginate from Iago, Hale, quali Balto, batuo; 
to beat; malleus, percuſſorium; a large wooden hammer. 

BEG, Egopas, Egulaw, Ego, gj], querens; unde 
geren, be-geren, defiderare, appetere; q. d. begerer ; 
petitor, rogator ; @ petitioner, entreater + Skinn.“ 
only now the Dr. ſhould have traced it up to the 
Greek, and. down to the Engliſh it is however 
a better deriv, than that given by Jun. viz. à 
Batu, hac illlac vagari, et oberrare; inſtar eo- 


rum, qui ſtipem emendicaturi diſcurruat ; nam ita 


BOW: in the mean time, let me only obſerve 
from him, that the beight of the elbow ſignifies 
the bending of the elbow ; and we have a nautical 
expreſſion, the beight of the ankor, meaning the 
curvature, or bending of its flooks, or arms. 

BEKER, © Bixoc, vas vinarium ; a wine veſſel; 
or cup: Upt.”—this deriv. we might very rea- 
dily admit, if Heſych. had not explained Bixes by 
Elapvos win to which is rather 4 pitcher, urn, 
jar, or cup, having two handles; which a beter 
has not; for, according to our acceptation, & 
beker is a large glaſs, or filver cup without han- 
ales : however, not being able to trace a better 
etym. it muſt reſt here. | 

BE-LAG. Skinner derives this from the Belg. 
beleggen, vel beladen; onerare; q. d. luto, vel 
aqui obſeſſus, ſeu oneratus: loaded, or ſoaked 
with water: and confequently Gr.: fee LADE, 
LADEN. Gr. 

BE-LEAWD, © betrayed: vvee yet call a 
noughty perſon à lead fellow, which by the right 
ſignification of the woord is afmuch to ſay as 
a trothleſſe, or perfidious fellow : Verſt.”—which. 
by the right deriv. of the word is Gr. as may be 
feen under the art. EEWD. Gr. 
| BELIVE; towards night; by the eve; this 
mollifying the into le, or li, being frequent in 
the North; as, is la mill, to the mill: Ray.“ 
this however is not attempting at a deriv. of the 
whole compound; for it does not explain the 
termination VE, or IVE, which we might 
ſuppoſe was Gr. becauſe it 1s undoubtedly an ab- 
breviation of EVE, or EVENING, Gr. 
BELL; Haus, pelvis, inſerto digam. ut, ab 


Bayes Suidæ exponitur, Ni et Bayura 


2 


— 


van, fylva, et à Azcs, lævis: pelvis dicitur a pe- 
dibus 


.. * 


"Ts! B E From GAR, 
libus lauvandis, quaſi. pedelvis; vel à pelluendo; 
uaſi pellu vis, contracte pelvis ; a ſort of e 
in which they waſped the feet ; @ baſon :—for, be- 
fore the invention of bells, not only pieces of 
ſounding braſs, and baſons, but plates of iron about 
half an inch thick, like the fellies, or rather the 
freaks of a cart wheel, ſuſpended, were jangled to- 
gether : a curious account and repreſentation of 
which may be ſeen in Tournefort's voyage to the 
Levant, 8vo. vol. i. p. 123 ; where he has given 
a plate of thoſe miſerable machines, which are 
made uſe of by the monks to this day. For a 
curious interpretation of @ bell, ſee the next art. 
BELLE, Eos, ayales ; or from Foros, bonus, 
benus, bellus, unde Fr. Gall. belle ; pretty, charm- 
ing, fine: vel à Bin, deo; to bleſs, This Fr. Gall. 
word belle has unluckily given our countrymen 
an opportunity of inventing one of the moſt non- 
ſenſical hieroglyphics that has ever yet appeared: 
the French have very properly applied their words 
belle auvage to a beautiful wild African woman; 
and have as properly repreſented her as having 
been found in ſome of thoſe woods (if ever 
found): but, when an Engliſh. painter would 


” 


and LAT x, 


» 8 » 


| quia bellum gerunt inter ſe, et plereque etiam cum 
hominibus : Voſl.”—from whence it is ſomething 
remarkable that the Latins did not form a verb, 
when they might ſo eaſily have done it, viz. 
belluo ; to _— any of the attions or paſſions of 
a brute animal. . 

BELLOWS, a reduplication of %% with the 
wind ; and conſequently originates à Nw, flo; to 
blow a blaſt. 

BELLY, Owparcs, Fol. Tugalog, um- bili- cus; 
the navel; ſo that our word belly ſeems to be 
taken from the middle of the word umbilicas; as 
may be obſerved in many other examples: Skin- 
ner derives our word belly from the © Sax. 
beliz, bæliz, bælze ; uter, bulga; —and there 
is great probadilit) in this deriv. ; but then the 
Dr. has not gone far enough; for he ought to 
have ſhewn that Balga itſelf was derived à Boxyes, 
Fol. pro Moxyog, quod Heſychio teſte eſt Boeos 
ace, ſaccus coriaceus; à leather bag, budget, or any 
uch capacious wallet. | 

BE-LOKED, or © belocud ; locked; or faſt-fbut : 
| Verſt,” —then he ought to have conſidered that 
LOCK was Gr, 


repreſent this incident, hedraws us @ beautiful black | BELT, Baxaw, jacio, circumjicis ; unde dbalteum,, 


woman ſtanding near a bell ! and to this day there 
is a noted inn, called the bell ſavage inn, on Lud- 
gate hill, which formerly bore that ænigmatical 
lign ; but of late he ſavage has diſappeared ; 
and nothing now remains but a large gilded bell 
in the yard, to amuſe us with that ſignificant em- 
blem of beauty: ſuch poor conceits are fit only 
for a book of heraldry, or a new edition of 
Quarles's emblems. 

BEI.LEI-GERENT : © Ioaepos fit bellum ; war; 
hec eſt opinio Angeli Caninii, qui in Helle- 
niſmi alphabeto putat bellum factum ex Ilorcueg : 
quod etymon ſcio (fays Voſſ.) ridebunt indocti: 
led cenſuit vir ille doctiſſimus, quem et Nunneſ. 
in gramm. ſequitur; I NeAzuor fieri hanc vocem 
abjectaà et mutata; IT in mediam B; et abjecta 
terminatione os, quomodo ab are eſt ab; ab vno, 
ſub; ab ons, ubi; A wvppes, burrus:”—now, though 
Voſſ. ſeems to depart from this etym. afterwards, 
and to prefer due//um to it; yet he acknowledges 
that Gloſſ. vett. duellum, Texter, agp: 
with regard to the latter part of this compound 
gerent, Voſſius has evidently derived it from Xx, 
ab obliquo ejus Kepos, factum gero; ut proprie 
fit manum adminiſtrare ; ſo that the whole com- 
pound eonftitutes the verb Selligers; i make, or 
wage war; powers who are attually engaged in war: 
R. Tlokepor, bellum; war; and Xegos: unde gero; 
to carry on. 


and balteus ; a ftudded girdle; ſo called becaule it 
is caſt, or bound round the body: but Voſſius ſup- 
poſes “ balteum rectius eſſe à Baxavliov, Zonam 
quatenus notat ; que et bulge loco oft ; et ſimul 
gladium fert: but in his treatiſe de Permut. lit. 
he gives us this deriv. © baltexm vocabant cingu- 
lum + corio bullatum; if this be the true origin, 
then we muſt trace this word up to its ſource, 
if we can, for there ſeems to be ſome difficulty 
in fixing the true etym. of bu//a, which is de- 
rived either from © aww, quod eſt ferves, bullio, 
ebiellio ; et xale pilapopar bulla aliis rebus tribu- 
itur, nam in oftiis bu/le appellantur «mbellat@ 
clavorum capita, quibus ditiorum fores exornaban- 
tur: or perhaps bulla may be only a contraction 
of fibula ; by cutting off the firſt ſyllable, and 
doubling the //; and then it may be derived 
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from S, fibula; dicta autem fibula, quia 
nectit veſtium fibras, hoc eſt fimbrias, ſeu extre- 
mitates : vel quia veſti infigatur ; nam ut a zero, 
 teribulum ; et per fyncop. tribulum; ſie A figo, i- 
' bula ;, et per ſyncop. f#ula ; then by contraction 
again bula; unde bulla: only now we have gained 
another root: viz, Anyvwpi, figo-; 10 fix, or faſten; 
like ſtuds. So 

BENCH, APpaf, abacus, tabula; cui vaſa im- 
ponuntur; a board, table, counter; alſo a deſt ta 
write at; whence the Bank of England. 


BEND, - Bieg, arcus, an arch, or bew: or elſe 


BELLOW, like an 0X; Bow, Bec, boo; to low, | from Gaww, Pavw, unde Pando, are ; to bend, ta 
or roar loud : vel a Hen, bellum, unde bellua ; | bow dun: - and yet Ainſworth derives: pandus; 


bowed, 


* 


—ͤ—m—ß———— ſ—— — . Ü— oe ro mmmee. 
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* 
From GRenx, and LATIN. B. 'B-: 


* B E. 
bowed, bent, from pando, tre, quod ſe pandit; which | 
bears quite another ſenſe, and claims quite ano- 
ther deriv. as we ſhall ſee under the art. EX 
PAND. Gr. 

BENDUN, © 4andes : Verſt.” —but as he ſeems. 
to have intended bands to tie with, it is 

BENE-DICTION, EM, ayaber, bellus, benus ; 
vel a Fovos, Bonus; unde bene; and Acixvvhi, derxvut, 
des F, unde dico, diftus ; benedico, benediftus; a 
bleſſing, or wiſhing well. 

BE NNIGN EAXov 3 bellus, benus : Tad 

 BENIGNITY a Fovos, bonus ; good, 

BENI-SON, contracted from bene, and ſonus ; 
good-ſound,. i. e. good fame, good report; in op- 
poſition to malliſon: both Gr. 

BEOM; © a tree ; wee vic the name now for 
the tree, when it is ſquared out, calling it 4 


beam of timber, whereby is meant @ tree for buyld- 


ing; for timbring in our old Engliſh is buylding : 
Verſt.“ —and if this good old Saxon had properly 
conſidered, he would have found that BEAM 
was Gr. as we have ſeen under that art. 

BEORG : Verſtegan allows this word to take 
its deriv. from the ſame root with Hrige; that 
is bury : then conſequently it is Gr. 


BERBERRIES, berberis; the fruit of the white | 
thorn ; and grows wild in hedges, like hips and 


haws. Skinner writes it“ barberies ; and tranſ- 


lates it oxyacantha, Gall. Lat. Barb. berberis credo 
Arab. orig. Androſthenes autem apud Athenæum 
tradit oftreum, in quo reperitur margarita ab Indis 


Bee vocatum :”—that there is ſuch a word as 
Broſdrps, our lexicons admit, and that. it ſigni- 
fies concha uniones continens, they as readily allow; 


but that word ought not to have been introduced 


here by the Dr. becauſe it has no connexion with 
the fruit, or berry in queſtion : let me however 


obſerve, that the oyſter, or rather indeed, the bell, is 


mentioned by Anacreon in his 91ſt Ode; where, 


deſcribing a miſerable pennyleſs fellow, who hap- 


pened to have the good fortune to marry a 
wealthy young woman, (a caſe not uncommon), 
he draws his picture thus ; 

Zavln 9 Eveurvan prac 

0 reęipog los Aplepawy : 

He pry exov Bee, 

;Keanupual £eopnxupeuc, ' 

Kai FV agpayanss 

Ey r —— 


this evidently ſhews that it can have nothing to 
do with zhe berry; for Artemon it ſeems, though 
he was ſo beggarly a fellow as to have only @ few 


ſhells or trinkets, with tattered clothes, and wooden 


ſhoes, yet had he married a wealthy wife. 


BE-REAVE ; "Agnat, rapax, rapio ; rob, plun- 
der, Jett unde Sax, benepan; Teut. berauben. 


called. 


BERGENA ? Verſt. acknowledges this art. to 

BERGUN { be deſcentled from &yrige, which 
is no more than byry 3, and conſequently Gr. 

BER-MOND-SE. SEY; ; the bar-reich-mynd-ſwyths, 
ſays Clel. Voc. 135, n, “were a kind of gor/wyths, 


| 4arpens; or eminent /eats, or benches of juſtice.; 


the ſeats. of the. pariſh juſtice of peace —conſe- 
þ 4vcatly all Gr.; fee. BAR, REICEL MYND, 
and SWYTHS,-Gr. - 
| BERRY, or fruit; "Winners: bacea ; Jerry ; any 
ſmall fruit. of trees, or ſbrubs : though perhaps | it 
might be better to derive our word: berry, a Þegw, 
fero, ferre; unde “ Sax. beg; Belg. bere.; 
| berrie; nam fic genimina Vinee appellantur. Jun.“ — 
Clel. Way. 79, detives d berry from ber- wee; 
any ſmall round fruit - but ber ſeems to origi- 
nate as above from See- o, fero; to bear fruit : 
and wee, or ee ſeems to come from .t-Macowv, mi- 
nor ; little, ſmall, 7 
| BERRY, or tbreſb out; i. e. to beat out the 
berry, or grain; hence a berrier, a threſver ; and 
the berrying-ſtead, the threſoing-floor-: Ray.“ — and 
conſequently will be derived from the ſame root 
with the former art. Gr. 

BERYL, Bngvaacs, beryllus ; à precious ſtone. 
BE-SCEAWUD; ©© ouerlooked, ſuruiewed, or 
beheld: wee ſay yet ſomtymes that one /ookes 
aſceaw ; Verſt,”—and if he had not looked 
aſceaw, or aſkew, he might have found that this 
word originated from the Exauos, obliquus; oblique, 
athwart, ſquinting : ſee SKEW. Gr. | 

BE-SCYLDIGED, © accuſed of default, or 
eryme : Verſt.”— who looks on this word as un- 
| doubtedly Saxon; whereas it is nothing more 
than a various diale& of beſcolded, or chidden ; 
conſequently Gr. : ſee SCOLD. Gr. 

BE-SEECH, Zilew, guzro, requiro; to enireat, 
require ; to ſupplicate; olim beſeek; q. d. peſtu- 
lare ; to requeſt, 

BEST, *©: BeXli5-05, .optimus. Jun.“ the moſt ex- 
q cellent ; moſt eminent. 

BET, or wager: fee A-BETT, or ſupport our 
opinion with a pledge. Gr. 

BET ONLY; Betonica; an herb, or ſhrub fo 


BE-TRAY ; Aidupi, do, trado; to deliver up 


| freacheroufly ; to ſurrender traiterouſly. Clel. Voc. 


119, ſays, © readily granting that our word tregſon 
comes from t rabiſon; as that from trabir ; to 
betray ; all that I contend for is, that freaſon, or 
betray does not come from traditio; but from 
the antient Gallic or-ay, and with the common 
* t, F. or- ay; thence trabir; 

t prepoſitive. | zoray, tray, 
or tranſgreſſive. trabir, 
ay, or aw; the faith, or the law.) to Wire. 

— bet 


igitur crinium nomen acceperit; nam et bro, 
et lutræ eſt mollior plumd pilus: Voſſ.“ the bever ; 
ſo called from the ſoftneſs of its fur. 
BEVER liquor] Ilie, Bibo, bibere; to drink; 
BEVERAGE c « Poſtmeridianos, veſpertinoſ- 


and yet all may be Gr. as above. 

BIBLE, B., liber; à book : the Scrip- 
ture has been ſo called from the general word ; 
as if one were to ſay THE BOOK, per excel- 
lentiam. Nug.” 


| B 1 From GAE x, and LATIx. BI 1 
but or ſeems to be no more than over, beyond ; | have conſidered that via is not an original word, 1 
4. e. tranſpreſſive ; conſequently derived ab dre, | but derived ab Ota, via; by giving à direction to [| 
over, above, beyond. and ay, or aw originates | the paſſage of the bowl. 4 | 
from Atyw,' Pey, Paw, lex, law + both Gr. | TI Ive, II, bibo, bibax, bibacts ; [| 
BETTER; Blies, melior, melius, more BIBBLES item “ ſudarium peftori infantum 1 I 
good, Upt.” | Pretentum; à Lat. bibere ; quoniam præterlabentes 17 

BE-TWEEN, Abo, duo; two, twain ; inter | liguares combibit : Skinn.“ who ſeldom goes be- | i; 
duos ; between two. IT | 41 yonud the Lat.—g7ver to drink : alſo à napkin, 1 
. BEVER, animal ce SiBees, fibris, fiber ; quod | pinned before children to ſoak up the drivelling moiſ- in 

BEVER, hat vocabulum poſterioribusde- ture, or any liquid that might be ſpilled upon their 1 
mum ſeculis irrepſit; Tevicula mutatione bebrum, | clothes. Clel. Way. 63, ſays, that © 7b, or 10h, 19 
ex fibri voce corruptum ; the caſtor; R. Gigs, ſignifies drinking : (but in Voc. 121, this very 1 

quod inter alia notat molle, Heſych. enim Ogi ſignifies privation, diremption) being the ra- l 
interpretatur aTm&Aqv, TR e, KauNov, CEfavov ; uti {| dical of 27; of ebrius; of dre in French; and Jt 
®iſSpnv, o poly, v reęnęaror : a mollitie | of our word bibber at ſecond hand from Bibo: © if 


Me ay 


que hauſtus in collegiis academicorum, et juriſperi- 
torum vocant Angli bevers: Jun.“ —beverage like- 
wiſe 1s cuſtomary money, paid at the putting on a 
new ſuit of clothes, &c. i. e. giving the maker 
ſomething to drink : it alſo ſignifies any kind of 
agreeable mixture to drink ſo that the ex- 


BIBLIO-THECARIAN ; BiPaodnxn, bibliothe- 
carius ; a-librarian : R. BM, liber; a book ; and 
Onxn, Onxuov, repefitorium : R. Tina, pono ; to lay 
up, to ſtore, to keep. 

BICKERING, Han, pefto, carpo; to pick, or 
peck as a bird; unde pickeer, pickeroons ; unde bicker, 


preſſion is evidently derived from 4ibere ; Be- and bickering ; to ſignify theſe who are always quar- 


verage. Gr. | 

BEVY ; Ital. S eva, perdicum ternio; forte quod 
ſc. ſimul bibere ſolent; ab Ital. bevere ; bibere : 
Skinn.“ —and conſequently would then be derived 


from the ſame root with the above; which how- 


ever ſeems to be but a vague deriv. ſince part- 


ridges eat, as well as drink together ; neither 


would it be eaſy to prove how a bevy ſhould 
ſignify ſpecifically 2 leaſe, or rather @ brace and 
a half of birds, any more than two brace, or a 
whole covey': it ſeems rather to ſignify à company 
of any indefinite number; ſince Shakeſpear has 
uſed it in that ſenſe. | 

BE-WRAY, © prodere, tradere; to bewray 
himſelf, eft turbatæ, vellicantiſque conſcientiæ ſtimu- 
lis prodere ſeipſum : Jun.“ —conſequently it bears 
the ſame deriv. with BE-TRAY. Gr. 

BEV, or begþ: if what Clel. ſays, Voc. 84, be 
right, that © the B is-only a proſtheſis to the word 
ey, or law; which ey indiſputably gives origin 
to maius in the ſenſe of judge ;”—ſtill the whole 
art. 1s Gr. as will be more fully ſhewn under the 
art, MAY. Gr. 

BEZOAR ; Bezoar ; a pretious ftone. 

BIAS; © via; q. d. viatio; quia fc. globi lu- 
ſerii viam, curſum, ſeu iter dirigit : Skinn.” —the 
Dr. is undoubtedly right with regard to the ſig- 
nification of tl... word; but then he ought to 
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relling, and contending with themſelves, and with 
others. | 

BID his beads ] In fiaw, jubeo ; voce urges, 

BID, command > impello ; to order, or command; 

BID, invite allo to invite to an entertlainu- 
ment : to pray, to entreat. 

BID for any thing,; Ilubena, peto.; 10 bid the 
value; interrogo ; enim proprie eſt factà ſponſione 
petere, vel interrogare an pro pretio oblato liceat 
auferre ; licitari : to cheapen any goods ; or to offer 
more money for any article at an auction. 

BIDANCE } © Sax. Byan; haditare: ſi ſatis 

BIDE 5 Græcus eſſem,“ ſays Skinn. “ de- 
flecterem à INaveiv ; fare, manere, morari :'— 
| to continue, or remain for any time: this indeed 
is the ſenſe of bidance, and ide; but:Neuww is ra- 
ther too diſtant in ſound to have given origia to 
thoſe two words: Clel. Voc. 48, n, tells us, that 
* bead; or bydh expreſſes the idea of habitation :"* 
and in p. 52, he ſays, that“ hab-by, or Lab-boat, 
means the appropriate re/idence f a head pro- 
feſſor of learning :”—then, ſince all theſe words: 
expreſs living, remaining, being, and continuing in 
any place for @ /ength of time, and means of ſup- 
port, and livelihood, there can be no jmpropriety 
in deriving #:dance, bide, abide, abode, &c. à Bidles,. 
Biog, et Bio, VIiAus, vita, vivo; to live, or abide 


in any place. | 


. 


BIER, 
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ſus; thick, bloated, magnified : vel à Bayaus, quod 


r From GER, and Latin. 


BIER, Sie, fero ; unde fereirum; ſandapila; 
a bier, to bear, or carry the dead on. | 
BI-FARIOUS, Sa, pw, for, fatus ; bifarius ; 
that which may be ſpoken two, ways. 
BIG; perhaps from Huxa, IIuxiveg, denſus, JSpiſ- 


Heſych. exponit tis, obe, axe, agnus, 
craſſus: Baie, quoque idem Gramm. paulo poſt 
exponit peyov, magnum; great, 72 in xe. 
BI-GAMY ; Aryapin, ſecundæ, eu iteratæ nup- 
tiæ; ex Au, bis; twice; et Tapes, nuptiæ. He- 
deric.—“ a perſon's having been twice married: 
Nug.”—it means rather a perſon's entering a ſe- / 
cond time into the ſtate of matrimony ; which was 
a crime of ſo violent a nature, that according to 
the antient eccleſiaſtic law, thoſe were deprived 
of the benefit of clergy, who entered into 4 /e- 
cond marriage, even after the death of the firſt 
-huſband, or wife: but by the firſt of Edward VI. 
that law was abrogated ; and now thoſe only are 
guilty of Bigamy, or rather indeed of polygamy, 


who conſummate à ſecond, or third marriage, dur- 


ing the life of the firſt huſband, or wife. : 
BILE, Xoan, fel, bilis ; the bile, choler, anger. 
BILL of exchange Bee, pro Bios, liber, 
BILL of parliament F libellus, rejectà initiali 
ſyllaba ; à written, or printed paper: or perhaps 
from Bean, concilium ; a diploma. Clel. Voc. 38, 
ſuppoſes, that © the Celtic cvill, or bill, is probably 
the etimon of the Gr. Ban: and certainly ſo of 
the Pope's bull :?—we might rather ſuppoſe the 
contrary. 
BILL, or hatchet, ix-txus, ſecuris, falx ; an ax, 
or fickle. | 
BILLET, or letter ] from the ſame root 
BILLETDEAUX with BILL of exchange. 
BILLET for ſoldiers) Gr. 
BILLET of wood, Hup, IIupa, pyra; a pile; as 
a funeral pile, raiſed of wood. 
BILLIARDS, Hana, c tx rouroy vipealay 
Trroinuern, 4 ball, or any round thing to play with. 
BILLOW, vo, Bullio; to boi}, or bubble, to toſs, 
like the waves of the ſea, Clel. Way. 71, analyſes 
this word thus; © B is a common entative ; in z/ 
lies the power of altitude, or idea of height : it is, 
in its variovs permutations of. vowels, radical to 
hill ; to collis ; to knoll, or ken-oll, the top of a 
hill ; to van ; to ſylva ; to holt, ſignifying a wood; 
to building ; to Cybele the guardian of buildings 
(cy, guardian ; bel, buildings) and to innumerable 
other words: how, or ow, is water; ſo that the 


word bil Jo gives the idea of à watery mountain: 


but ow, or as the French write it eau, is evidently 
derived ab dd, unda, quaſi is-dup, water. : 
BIN-ARCHY, Ats, bis, bini; two; et Aęxn, 


s # B I 
imperium, binarchia ; the ſway, or government of 
two 4.'4 double magiſtracy.  _ 

BIND, Evdew, illigo; to tie; or faſten; though, 
according to Vol. it would be much better to 
derive our word bind from Hoden, vel INi9gv, vin- 
cire balteo ; to confine any thing with a BAND, 
or fillet, Gr. 

BINN, Ko@iwes, corbis ; unde denominatus co- 
vinus, matira, arca panaria; a cupboard, cloſet, 
or locter - Verſtegan ſuppoſes it to be Sax. 

BI-NOMINAL, Ai, bis; et Oroha, nomen, bi- 
nominis ; one who has two names. 

BIO-GRAPHY, Buoypapn, biographia ; the writ- 


ing of lives: R. Bios, vita; life; and Tpapn, ſcrip- 


tura; Tpagw, ſcribo ; to write, 
BI-PEDAL, Has, wodos, pes, pedis, bipes, bipe- 
dalis ; an animal having two feet. 
BIRCH} ©& Dalecampius in notis Theophraſti 
BIRK 0 hiſtoriam una cum animadverſioni- 
bus Julii Scaligeri, ſuſpicatur betulam, quaſi batu- 
lam à batuendo dici, quia ejus viminibus pueri 
cædantur: Voſſ. —ſhould this be true, it is un- 
doubtedly of Greek extraction; ſince batuo ori- 
ginates à Balev, et alan, © pedibus percutere, con- 
culcare : Iſ. Voſſ. — the uſe of this is too well 
known to need deſcription, only in that ever me- 
morable line of Virgil; | | 
Infandum, o regina, jubys renovare dolorem. 
| | En. ii. 
BIRD, ** IMſegov, volucris, apud Homerum ; unde 
bird, elidendo x, ut in Ilia, perna : Caſaub.”— 
Skinner ſuppoſes it to be derived from the Sax, 
bind, et bpudde ; pullus avis; a bnedan; fovere; 
to breed, or brood by hatching. 
BIRTH, Sax. beonð, a Halre, pater, patro, 
partus; quaſi barth, birth ; to bring forth young : 
Verſtegan ſuppoſes it to be Sax. and writes it 
birt, beorth, and gebirt : or elſe from Stb, fero, 
to bear, or bring forth : hence BORN. Gr. 
BIS-CUIT } the firſt of theſe orthographies 
BIS-KET ought to be preferred; becauſe 
BIS-QUET } #iſcuit ſeems to be derived from 
Arg-xvxew, Bis- coguo, bis-cotus ; twice-baked ; ſo 
criſp, as to appear twice dreſſed in the oven, 
BI-SHOP ETioxoros, epiſcopus, inſpector 
BI-SHOP-RIC S ecclefie; a chief dignitary in 
the church ; an "ow of the clergy : R. Exon, 
video ; to ſee, or obſerve : our word biſhop ſeems 
to have been formed by a contraction both of 
the beginning and ending of Emioxowes, thus, 
«-IIIEKOTI-os, or in the ſame manner from the 
Latin epiſcopus, thus, e-PISCOP-us ; BISHOP. 
With regard to the termination RIC, in the 
word bifhopric, it is only an abreviation of reg- 
num; 4 kingdom, à province, juriſdiction; and con- 
b | ſequently 


B 1 

uently Gr. though Verſtegan looks upon ric, 
oy nt pee S. Clel. Way. 15, derives 
biſhop from b-ey's-op ; the preſident of religion: but 
in his Voc. 1 5, he obſerves, that“ the divine ſer= 
vice was called 'miſs; whence the Romaniſts 
adopted their word miſſa; à miſſal; it is univocal 
to maſs, and meſſe: now, as the & and m, were 
unqueſtionably convertible of old, I vehemently 
ſuſpect that the preſident of thoſe ſpiritual func- 


tions was ſtiled the bi/-boff, or miſ-hoff; the Bi- 
hop, or head of the maſs : which was enough to 


furniſh the handle for that Celt-Helleniſm, E-Ti- 
xom-o; 2 but ſtill this gentleman has not got rid 
of the Gr. for both MASS, and HOFF, are Gr. 
BISON, commonly written ien; but derived 
from Biro, biſon, feri bovis genus; a ſpecies of 
wild bull. . 11.3 X04 N. i 4th 64 of 
BI-SPEL ; „Sax. Bizppel, et Bippel ; para- 
Bola, proverbium ; uſed to lignify one who is known 
to be ſo great @ rogue, that he is become a proverb : 
Ray. but this gentleman ought to have conſi- 
dered, that pe is very probably Gr. as will be 
ſhewn under the art. GO-SPEL. Gr. 
BIS-SEXTILE, EE, ſex, ſextilis, biſſextilis ; 
intercalaris quarto quoque anno dies : the fixth of 
the kalends of March, or the twenty fourth of 
February, which was reckoned twice every fourth 
year, in order to regulate the computation of 
time; from which intercalation, or inſerting this 
day twice in that year, this word took its origin, 
and that day, and even that year, on account of 
having this inſerted day, was called Siſsextilis. 
BIST, or ©-bee-iſt ; as thow bhiſt, for thow arte : 
Verſt.”—but i ſeems to originate from Eu, as, 
unde iſt; es; thou art. | 
BIT of a bridle} Bidlos, victus; food to be eaten, 
BIT, or part bitten, or chewed ; any thing 
BITE | 


champed. 
* BITCH, “ Bnxn, Gall. biche quod cervam ſig- 


nificat. Anglis autem canem fæmininam: Caſaub.“ 
-a female dog : or elſe it may be Saxon. 
BITTER, © Ilizpos, by changing mw into g, apud 
Macedones Bios, pro Iigos, amarus, acerbus ; 
Upt.”— brackiſh, harſh, and rough. 
BITTERN, Belg. tour; vulgo boſtaurus 
dicitur, ob immanem quem edit mugitum : Jun.“ — 
this common appellation might lead us to ima- 
gine that bittern is but a variation of Buc-Tavges : 
if we tranſlate the Latin name for this bird eo, 
it muſt be ranked under the art. BUTTAL. 
BITUMEN, Hara, Hiro, Nirwpe, bitumen; 
fat clay, or flime, like pitch, that was uſed by the 
Babylonians inſtead of lime, or mortar : it was al- 
ſo uſed for oil in their lamps. ; 1 
BIZ END, or rather #iſend; Skinner writes it 


put into the mouth to be 


From GR RE *, and LATT V. By 
| beeſen, or bezen, or biſon ; from by, ſignifying 


beſides ; and the Dutch word fin, ſignifying /en/e; 
q. d. © ſenſu omnium nobiliſimo orbatus : Ray.” — 
both theſe gentlemen ſhould have gone a little 
farther, and traced the Lat. word /enſus, as will 
be done under the art. SENSE. Gr. 
BLAB, Ba, Heſych. eaxawnoyin, temera- 
ria loquacitas ; raſh, inconfiderate talking, tha! 
diſcovers what it meant to conceal, 
' BLABBER-/pt, . A, AzaBpav, labinm, 
vel labrum, iis enim cibum apprebendimus : Voſi.” 
* labio, labioſus omnino ut carum partium magni- 
tudinem notant ; ut fronto, capito, &c. Skinn,” — 
a perſon who has large, clumſy, thick lips. 
BLACK, Baayis, Laconibus, Helychio teſte, 
eſt KN, macula; a ſpot, or ſtain: hence to blake 
herrings, to make them red, or dark with ſmoke : 
Caſaubon ſays, black and blue is derived a Hanes, 
vel Ileance, niger, fuſcus ; black : idem Ilexoc, ſub- 
niger, lividus; unde ſeu Gallicum, ſeu Angli- 
cum #/ze fluxit: Angli interdum conjungunt, ut 
cum de ſuggillato ajunt black and blue; 
BLADDER, me, fla, flatus, quaſi Batus, 
bloated ; weſica enim facile inflatur, ſeu inflando 
tumeſcit :—perhaps this latter idea might ſug-, 
geſt another erym. vig. bladder, and bloated à 
BAwoxw, Creſco ; to increaſe, or ſell by inflation, or 
blowing up with wind, or air. | 
BLADE of graſs Daus, latus; broad; 
BLADE of a knife the breadth of any 
BLADE of the ſhoulder thing : but Caſaub. 
BLADE of a ſword is of opinion that the 
blade of a ſword takes a different origin, viz. 
non dubium fit, quin re blade of a fegord lit ex 
OfBehos :i—Oferos undoubtedly fignifies the Blade 
of a ſword; but then it ſeems to regard 2he 
length more than the breadth, from its reſembling 
@ ſpit ; but it would not be eaſy to find how 
Ogo, can give origin to Slade, if blade is ap- 
plicable to breadth. | 
BLAIN, IIe, flow; blow, blown, b{ain; unde 
Sax. bleqen; Belg. bleyne ; puſtula : vel à Bawoxu, 


creſco, tumeſco ; eſt enim, cutis quaſi Germen, 


tumor, et inflatio; a ſwelling, riſing puſtulo. 
BLAKE-bherrings ; to ſmoke, or dry them ;, ſee 
BLACK. Gr. © hinc cognomen apud nahes 
frequens Blakelock ; vox ejuſdem fere valoris cum 
nobili Fairfaxiorum cognomine : videtur eſſe variatio 
duntaxar dialecti pro black ; Ray.” —not that we 


are to ſuppole this gentleman meant that Sac, 


or Blake-lock was a tranſlation of Fairfax, but only 
tantamount to it. oy. 

BLAME, *© Bua, P- paſſ. Beſ3\apmuaxi, RICE, 
edo; to hurt, to offend :—or by contract. from 
blaſpheme, Bnacpnuav, Nug.“ 

BLAND, Baz&, axe, blandus, mollis; vel potius I 
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®OAndev, ÞPaadgy, quaſi Baadzr, land 
with, to flatter : hinc #landus ; mild, gentle, caur- 


From GR RR, and BAN. 


. 
Ilaaves, planus, que impaſtor Sgnatur : Voſſ.” vela k BLATERATION, e, pro Bae, quod eſt 


and; nugari; ta trifle } jafium, ſeu, prqjeſtum, Aro Ts Ra vel cum Feſto 


derivemus à Baaf, quomodo proprie vocatur 


tecus + though Clel. Voc. 8 5, obſerves, that * no- | piſcis inurilis; quemadmodum Heſych. et etymol. 


thing was more common than the enallage of the 


b, and m; inſtead of mellaria, the Latins wrote | Baaxcuay, venire. p- 


bellaria ; for canimus they ſometimes wrote cani- 
bus; and blandus contractedly from malandus; 
mal, or mel, a Manaxox, mitis ; ſoft, and gentle.“ 
BLANK, aſtoniſhed ] Caſaub. would derive it 
BLANK, void, nullity v from © ABauns, mutus, 
BLANK, bite taciturnus; non habeo 
quid dicam; plane ut Angli, he was very blant:“ 
there is however another deriv. viz. Slant, à Mat, 
ſocors, ſupinus, perculſus, et ſubitæ rei novitate de- 
Ixus, atque expalleſcens ; aſtoniſbed, ftrucłk mute 
with amazement ; turning pale with fear ; become 
as nothing: Milton has uſed the word blank in all 
theſe different ſenſes, but has given us two dif- 
ferent orthographies, as if he meant to derive 
them from 5 — roots: for in his Paradiſe 
Loſt, Book ix. v. 8 90, he fays, | | 
— —— Adam, foon as he heard 
The fatal treſpaſs done by Eve, amazed, 
Aſtonied ſtood, and Bank. 
but in Book x. v. 656. he ſays, 
to the Slauc moon 


Her office they preſcribed —— to the pale moon: 


and in the third book, v. 48, he laments his loſs 

of ſight, and ſays, 

— from the chearful ways of men 
Cut off, and for the book of knowledge fair 
Preſented with a univerſal bank 
. Of nature's works, tome expung'd and ras'd: 
and yet in all-theſe three ſenſes it may orig. from 
the ſame root, whether it be from Baef, or from 
Banyges, debjilis ; © quod, ut plurimum, pallor 

ſoleat eſſe infirmitatis indicium: Jun.” we likewiſe 
ſay carte blanche; a blank, or white paper, un- 
written en; and it was a blank, à void, a nullity ; 
all beſpeaking ſurprize, and palene/s, its conſequent. 

BLANKET; from the ſame root: /odix lanea; ſeu 

Rragula : Fr. Gall. bLanchet : Ital. bianchetta, parnus 
albidus ; according to the ſecond ſenſe of the word 
BLANK: Gr. though this deriv. might be more 
properly applied % te ſheet, then to the blanket. 
- BLARE, BAay ez, pro Banyan, belare; to bleat, 

to bray ; to make a loud blaring noiſe. 

BLAS-PHEME, Bazognpis, 1. C. Baanlu-pnpns, 
lædere-famam; vel à ups, dico; to ſpeak evil of 
any one; ta injure bis fame, or reputation. 

BLAST, or hurt; Bnanlw, ledo ; to burt, or 
infeft : vel ex A8anc, . infecundus, non germi- 
nans; not fruitful, not ſprouting : Cal. | 

BLAST of wind; Belg. blaſen; blown : R. 
Huw, flo, flatus ; quali flaſtus, blaſtus ; blaſt. 


docent, ac Erotianus confirmat, qui ab hoc piſce 
et per metaph, notat Baaf, 
ſimplicem, ſtupidum, fatuum: Voſſ. —hinc blatero, 
when, uſed to prate, to. pratile, to talk in a vague 
and wild manner: it allo. ſignifies 20 Heat, to bray, 
e e e ee ee 
. BLAZING. far & ferves.; quod ut proprie de 
aqua violenter erumpente, atque ebulliente uſurpa- 
tur ; ita quoque transfertur ad ignem ; nam in 
omnibus fere linguis complures loquendi modi, 
ob ſimilitudinem, ab aquã transferuntur ad ignem: 
Latinis certe incendium dicitur diffundi; et Virg. 
Geo. I. 472. Ætuam undantem dixit : Jun.” to burn 
with,wiolence, | | 
BLAZE abroad, does not originate from the 
ſame. root with the foregoing. art. but, as Lye, 
in his Addenda, very juſtly obſerves, eſt ab 
Iceland. #laſa, buccinare:”—to which let me add, 
unde Belg. #laſen ; '@ blaſt; of. wind; as when a 
trumpet, or horn is blown : but then we ought not 
to {top here; for neither of thoſe words are the 
original; they both are deſcended à IL, flo; fla- 
tus, quali blatus; unde blaſa, blaſen ; blaze, blaſt. 
BLAZON ; from the foregoing root: Gr. 
« unde Sax. blaze, quz ſecundario ſenſu manifeſta- 
tionem, ſeu declarationem ſignat: quid enim aliud eſt 
blaſonner, quam ſcutum gentilitium terminis artis 


fæcialium propriis exprimere, et indigitare ? 
| Skinn.”—to, explain a coat of arms. 


BLEACH? © vel à Baat, ſocors, pallidus; vel i 

BLEAK BAnxges, debilis z quod ut pluri- 
mum pallor ſoleat eſſe infirmitatis indicium ; wan, 
pale, and white : Jun.”—let the cauſe be what- 
ever it may. 

BLEAR-eyed Io, flo ; blown ; unde slain; 
bloated, unde bletch, blear. 

BLEAT, as 4 ſheep ;, BRN , or BAN 
Dor. Ba, from whence the Latins have bor- 
rowed balare: Nug.”—nifi forte à BM, ol. pro 
Mud, oves; à Buda, Lalo; to bleat as a ſbeep: 
Cæſar Scaliger, and Voſſius. 

BLEED, Bavgu, ſcaturio, 
guſh out. 

* BLEIT, or BLATE, © 4a/bful; a toom purſe 
makes a bleit merchant ; an empty. purſe makes a 
ſhame-faced merchant ; or in other words, @ poor man 


ebullio; to foring, or 


mates but a piteous figure in a full market; fortaſſe 
' a bleak, or blank: Ray.” —but then it would be 
| Greek. 


BLEMISH, Baenlw, Ledo, noceo ; 70 bart, or iujure. 
BLIGHT, BNN, ledo, noces ; to hurt, or blaſt : 


or elſe from Barlog, ar fideratus ; ftar- 


7 ruck: 
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firuck © Caſaub.—the root then is Harra, per- 
tutio; to firike, or beat. © W 
BLIND, Na, Heſych. exponit wende, 2 
pus, cans; dim: fighted, or void of fight : Caſaub. 
derives it from the following art. sd 
- BLINK-grd; Auftoxa, activa ſignificatione 
poſterioribus Græcis notum eſt bebetare, facere 
ut aliquis cæcutiat; to Hood uu, to blindfold.” 
BLISS, Haut, ,p; quod generatim ætatem 
notat; ſtricte autem ponitur pro tate florente : 
qui ratione felix, et felicitas, proprie fit, qui 
vegetæ eft ætatis, corpore animoque valens: juvat 
opinionem hanc, quod Phrynico, Polluce teſte, 


juvenilis etatis fæmina, au pn vocatur; quodque 


Egyaif dicatur Een: erit autem ab "Ha, felix; 
ſpiritu in F converſo : Voff.“ or elſe g may be 
derived A Aaiſog, quaſi Ba ſſog, imcolumis ; et ulla 
dH, hilaris, Letus: Voſſ.“ merry, and joyful. 

BLISTER, Bawoxw, creſco, tumeſco; eſt enim 
culis quaſi germen, tumor, et inflatio; a ſwelling, 
riſing puſtule. | | 

BLITHE, Axio, quaſi Baailes, Letus, bilaris ; 
joyful, and merry : Verſtegan ſuppoſes it Saxon. 

* BLOCK © Sax. Beluccan; 

* BLOCKADE | Skinn.” — conſequently ap- 
BLOCK ad pears to come from the ſame 

* BLOCK-hou/e | root with LOCK: Gr.: or 

* BLOCK-up elſe it muſt be referred to 
the Sax. Alph. 

BLOOD. Verſtegan ſuppoſes it Saxon ; but 
it is undoubtedly derived à BauCo, ſcaturio, ebullio; 
to ſpring, or guſh out : with regard to the ſecond 
word, „idem fignificat,” ſays Skinn. “ quod black 
puddings; q. d. farcimina ſanguinea, admiſtd arvind :” 

—— fat black. puddings, proper food 
For warrtours that delight in #/o2d. 
Hud. p. I. canto I. 315. 
Upton has derived our — 
cruor ; Beelen, cruentus; bloody; by changing e 
into /; and 7 into 4. . | 

BLOOM, eg, quaſi BxoF, flos, flamma; et 
ot, a flower, quia emicat ut flamma :-a bud or 
bloſſom, which generally" at firſ# appears red, and 
glowing, like fire. | os | 

BLOSSOM, Se, fes; quaſi fofſom, bloſſom : 
tho* Caſaub. and Upt. derive it rather from 
Bazonua, germen, quod germinando prodiit : R. 
Baxyavw, Broagnrw, to bloſſom, to blow : APBMagns, non 
germinatus ; blaſted, blighted : Skinner has derived 
bloom, and bloſſom, à Baugo, ſtaturio, pullulo ;— 
but theſe are two different ideas; we ought ra- 
ther to derive our word Seh, A Biwoxw, creſco, 


 Tumeſco ; to grow, ſwell, or floriſh, 


BLOT), Bazy:;, Laconibus, Heſychio teſte, eſt 
Knaig, macula; a ſpot, or ſtain, 
BLOW, or ftreke; © BaXu, Banay, jacere, ferire, 


From Gartk, and LATIN. 


clatdere : 


blood from Bedles, | 


#6 


vulnerare: Caſaub. though we might rather pre- 
fer *'Bizw, An, Bandar, BAuA, idus, plaga; a 
rote, or ſtripe: Upt.” vel à ®)aw, Ow, pro 
OLaw, On, | | 

BLOW as the wind: Itw, flo, flare; to give a 
blaſt : tundo ; to beat, of knock violently. | 

BLUE, Ilex, vel Heeg, ſubniger, lividus : 
Caſaub.” ordering on Black; and we ſometimes 
ſay, black and blue: Skinn. under the art, blew, 
(as he ſpells it) ſuppoſes it to be derived from 
flavus ;—but Voſſius tells us, that flavus color eſt, 
ui eft in ſpicis maturis; and we often hear them 
called the yellow ears of corn; which are far 


expreſſion in our lang. which Skinn. by the aſſiſ- 
tance of his friend Th. Henſhaw, will help us 
to explain, viz. as blue as a razonr ; 1. e. inquit, 
blew as azure; or in other words, blue as azure, 
which is itſelf a bright. blue ſky-colcur. | 
BLUNDER. mate Bat, Baraxos, flupidus, 
fatuus: Skinner ſuppoles ** blunder comes from the 
Belg. Teut. and Sax. words, derived from þ1a- 
tero:“ but that word, as far as it can be traced; 
ſignifies only thickneſs of ſpeech ; which is a defect 
in nature, not a blunder, or miſtake of the perſon ; 
beſides, a man may commit a thouſand blunders a 
thouſand different ways, without ſpeaking a word. 

BLUNDER-BUS, or larger gun; this word is 
half Greek, half Saxon : the former part is de- 
rived A Teo, tono, tonitru; unde Belg. dondor ; 
thunder; blunder ; and the latter part bus, or ra- 


tonans ; the thundering-tube; meaning the larger 
kind of firelock, | 

BLUNT, AyBauvs, ApBaun, obtundo, obtuſus ; 
obtuſe, bruiſed. 
" BLUR, Aso, lavo, abluere ; to waſh away, waſh 
out, blot out. | 


raria loquacitas ; raſh, inconfiderate ſpeaking ; to 
blab ont a ſecret unawares, | | 
BLUSH, Bg, ſcaturio; quia propter pu- 
dorem, ſeu verecundiam ſanguis in faciem, inſtar 
fontis ſalientis, ſcaturit: Skinn.” becauſe through 
modeſty or ſhamefacedneſs the blood ſtarts, like 
a fountain, into the face. as 
BLUSTER, BXeovees, torvus, truculentus ; fierce 
and terrible in aſpect. | 
BOAK; Bunz, Beaute, A Bod, Boaw, clamo, Veco 
unde Bot, vox; the voice; meaning, any loud noiſe 
in the throat. 1 | 
BOAR, Karges, aper; @ boar, or Braten; 4 


ſpuma ; quoniam apris irritatis 
Fervida, cum rauco latos ſtridere per armos, 
Spuma fluit. . Ov. Metam, VIII. 287. 
H 2 BOARD 


enough from being ue: there is however an 


ther buyſe, is Sax, : pro fiſtula canalis ; tubus- 


BLURT, BA, Heſych. aXXGACY io teme 


large bog, tame, or wild: vel ab Apges, aper, 
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B QO. From G 21 K, 
BOARD Do Uf what Jun. ſays be right, 
BOARDING-/choot & that board, aſſer, tabula 


1 is formed only by a tranſpoſition literæ R, 
rom broad, Iatus; the deriv. would be evidently Gr. 

BOAST, Boaw, clamo, unde Burgew, clamore dico; 
to brag, or magnify aloud. Clel. Way. 47.. ſays, 
that * for praiſe, was retained in Latin, in 
the pureſt ages of Latinity : Perſius employs it 
in that ſenſe ; os populi meruiſſe : the French, in 
the old language, by prefixing the /, or le, made 
Pos, praiſe; and laus is formed on the ſame prin- 
ciple : os likewiſe is radical to our word boaſt.” —, 


let the ſenſe of any word be whatever it may, the 


derivation is all that we are concerned for ; and 
Voſſ. tells us, that os, ors, originates ab Oaca, 
vox; voice, fame, praiſe. FR - 

BOAT, KiPulos, arca, ciſta ; an ark, or cheſt ; 
ſo called from its ſhape : | the perſon who bas the 
care of the boat is the boat-ſwain. . 


BOB, or fob off ; oog, purus, impollutus ; pre- 


tending to the truth ; to put one off with @ fb: or 


elſe it may be derived from Haęagohn, fabula;, a 
fib, à mere ſtory, a fictitious tale. 4 cv Tte 

BOB-tail ; BS oS- ,, canis caudd decur- 
tatus ; ex Bugs, mngos, MAancus, mutilus ; et lava, 
ne, xrexos, cauda: Jun.” a ſhart-tailed cur; a 
dog whoſe tail bas been cut. | 

BOBBIN, © Beopu3vt, vermis; a filk-worm : Fr. 
Gall. bovine, calamus rote netilis, glomus aurei, 
vel ſerici ili; à Bong, bombyx ; q. d. bombycina : 
Skinn.” @ quill, or reed, on which is wound a bot- 
tom of filk, or yarn. 

BOGAS; © wee now wryte it boughes of trees.: 
Verſt.“ who ſuppoſes it to be Sax. but BOUGH, 
is Gr, 5 ä 

BOGGLE-BOE, “ dici poteſt, quaſi Baxoxec, 
buculus, bubulcus; and Boxw, clama, baao; i. e. 
bos-baans : Skinn.” though he has given neither 
of the Gr. words: © Belg. autem, continues he, 
bull-man, à bulle, Bolle, taurus; et man: q. d. 
monſtrum ex tauro, et homine compoſitum, Tave- 
evigwres : voce ſonora. et. terribili, qua nutrices, 
ut et fabulis de monſtris invaſuris et devoraturis 
infantes territant :”— /peFres, demons, goblins, and 


ſuch like geer, with which nurſes frighten young | 
children; and many people are terrified with | 


them from the cradle to the grave; for the fright- 
ful tories of ſpirits and witches, which are learnt 
in the nurſery, make ſuch an impreſſion on their 
minds, that they have been unable to ſhake 
them off, even to the lateſt hour of their lives; 


though they certainly are nothing more than 
the phantoms of imagination, and the fantaſtic | 
creation of deluded fancy; and what proves them | 


to be ſo is, that we have none of thoſe gentry 
now a days; except in poetry. 
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15 BOIL, or byb3le ; “ $2uo, gulli; to bubble: R. 
At, abundo : others derive it from volvo; which 
may come from . Eww, verſo ; by changing the 
rough breathing into v conſonant ;, as - is. uſually 
practiſed : Nug.” if ROW; TEITE 
BOIL, or,/ore ;- Benn, Bulla; quia inftar bulls 
protuberat : vel quia fit ex ebullitione, ſeu er- 
veſcenti# ſauguints : Skinn,” —but according ta 
this latter ſuppoſition, it would originate either 
from $2vw,. or Eine, as in the foregoing art. we 

might therefore rather prefer B 
 BOISTEROUS, © Bagger, clama, aliguem vo- 
ciferando, et manibus palpando, quæro: Caſaub.“ — 
this does not exactly anſwer our idea of the word 

Boiſterous, which indeed he has properly explained 
de tumultuante; et inconditum clamante : it ſeems 
rather to be a. different dialect of Bacoupos, boi/- 
terous, and bluſtering. . 

BoOkKE at any ane; © to point at any ont; 1. e. 
to POKE at any one: Ray.” or thruſt out the fin- 
ger at any one :—conſequently Gr. | 

BOLD, “ IlapaPanncpei, periclitor; præcipiti, 
projettique audacid diſcrimen ade: Haęagohog, au- 
dax, temerarius; Haage tgyov, audax facinus: 
hinc Angli contractè, bold; brave : Caſaub.“ 

BOLSTER, on Ace,, pro quo Fol. F oAyiFou, 
pulpitum : If. Voſſ.“ 


| 


—but what connexion either 
Ao, Or pulpitum, can. have with pulvinar, or 
| bolſter, would not be ſo eaſy to diſcover :—it 
might be more natural, as Skinner thinks, to de- 
rive it from the Sax. bolycen; Teut..poifer ; cer- 
vical, culcita: neſcio an a Belg. poluwe, pulwe ; 
ſter eſt enim tantum Tegeywyn, ſeu productio vo- 
cabuli: poluwe autem et pulwe ſatis manifeſta à 
Lat. pulvinar: - ſuch an acknowledgement is 
indeed ingenuous enough; but then he ſhould 
not have | ia there ; he ought to have traced it 
with Ger. Voſſ. thus; puluinar quaſi pluminar ; et 
pulvinus quaſi pluminus, à plumis, quibus farci- 
tur. Clel. Way. 72, would derive © boſfter, from 
pollaſtegber, or pollaſtayer; that is bead: ſupporter, 
or head propper: but poll, or pole of the head, 
is evidently Gr. and ſtegber, or ſtayer, is as evi- 
dently Gr. likewiſe. ; 
BOLT,, or arrow)“ Bexie, jaculum; à dart: 
BOL T, or bar \{ proverb, a foo!'s bolt is ſoon 
bot: hence the bolt of à door, from its likeneſs : 
or bolt may come from Bam, jacio; to hurl, caſt, 
or throw ; Enifans, obex,. peſſulus; ab Ex, 
adjicio : Upt.” though when it ſignifies a bar,. 
it might more properly be derived ab EAA, or 
Eponovy paxillus, obe; a Poſt, or bar. 
BOLT-down bacon | Aren, pello ; quaſi. bello, 
BOLT out- arceo; to drive or thruſt 
down : alſo to force out: 1 - 
| BOLTING-mill: Skinner has derived 1 
| wor 
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word «© a Belg. buydelen; Teut. beutelen : hoc 
autem Beutel primario marſupium notat ; et nullus 
dubito quin ortum fit à vidulis: and there he 
has ſtopt ; for which we are not obliged to him; 
if he could not have gone any farther, it were 

ardonable ; if he could, and would not, it were 
inexcuſable: © vidulus, as well as marſupium, 
ſignifies @ purſe : Martinio placet fic dici, quia 
crebrd videatur : vel à via, et do; five ab antiquo 
duo; quia in vidulo recondatur pecunia, que ob 
viam datur peregrinaturis :”—this deriv. weak as 
it is, is better than making no attempt at all :— 
however it is more natural to ſuppoſe with II. 


Voſſ. that vidulus is deſcended from Nr, which 


Heſych. explains by Abe, pellis, exuvium: 
ou Tan, ſaccus coriaceus; a leather-bag ; and 
in this place uſed to ſignify any ſack, or bag, made 
of any ſubſtance, that will admit fine flour to be 
ſifted thro' it. 

BOLUS, Bwuaes, bolus, gleba ; à clod, or lump. 


BOMB Boos, bombus ; ſtrepitus ui- 
BOMBAST e vis; any loud noiſe; alſo a 
BOMBLE-ee } vain, empty boaſter. 


BOMBYZINE, BenguE, vermis ; a filk-worm. 
BOMEKIN ; Bene, irabs ; a beam; lignum; colo- 
nus inſubidus, et ineptus ; ftultus autem etiam Lati- 
nis, tipes, et lignum dicitur ; a country blockbead : 
« Belg. boomken, arbuſcula ; illis enim ken, et 
nobis kin, minuit: Skinn.” —by the Dr's. having 
left out the Gr. word Bupos, it plainly ſhews, that 
he underſtood every thing relating to this. word, 
except 1ts derivation. Butler has very happily 
perpetuated this word in our language ;. 
But now we talk of mounting ſteed, 
Before we farther do proceed, 
It doth behoove us to ſay ſomething 
Of that which bore our valiant bumkir. 
| part I. canto I. v. 419. 
BON fire: being derived from bonus ; and fire; 
we ſhall ſee that both thoſe words are Greek; and 
here uſed to ſignify @ large fire, made on rejoic- 
ing nights. 
_ BON-mi#t; any Frenchman, or Frenchified 
Engliſhman, would naturally attribute this ex- 
kia to the French, and tell us, that the 
rench 1s the original language from whence it 
was taken :—this we might readily grant, if the 
French was the original language, in which Son 
mut was firſt of all formed; but ſo far is this 
from being true, that bon môt is purely Greek, 
and not French: for if hn originates from bonus, 
bonus originates ab ol. Foro, quod ab inuſ. 
Ovn, five ab Ov, vel Owpsi, hoc eſt juvo; pro- 
ſum, utilitatem adfero; according to Voſſ. and 
if mot is viſibly derived à Mules, ſermo, verbum; a 
ſentence, proverb, or expreſſion ; then it is evident. 


| 
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that Fovog-Mubos, quaſi Boyog-Mubes, has been per- 
verted by the French into bon-mdt ; and then, 
to add to the abſurdity, they muſt pronounce it 
bong-mo ; and conſequently bon-m#it is not French 
originally; but they themſelves borrowed it 
from the Greeks, to ſignify @ good ſaying, a 
keen expreſſion. f 

BONE ; Bau, venio, incedo; ac prima ſua 
ſignificatione denotaverit crus; licet poſtea pro 
ofſe frequenter ſit uſurpatum, propter illam crurum 
compagem totam fere offeam ; et quia um vir- 
tute eſt 70 Bau,: Lye,” —to go, to wall; becauſe 
it is by means of the bones, thoſe ſtrong and firm 


ſupporters of the body, that we are enabled to walk. 


BONNET, © mallem deducere à Belg. nd; 
Fr. Gall. Sande; et term. dimin. q. d. bondet, vel 
bandet, i. e. faſciola; d propter euphoniam eliſo: 
Skinn.“ - but the Dr. ought to have traced: bond, 


or bandage, up to the Gr. 


BONNY, Foves, bonus ; good, pretty, charm- 


ing, fine. | 
BOO-BY, or BOU-BY ; or rather BOU-BAI; 


*© Bunaic, à great bey: R. Ilais, puer; a bey; by 


changing * into 8. Bs is a particle expreſſing; 
greatneſs ; perhaps 
equus, a horſe, is uſed in the ſame ſenſe ; thus. 
"ImToyvupwy, qui magno eſt animo; magnanimous ; 


from Bus, Bos; 4 bull : Irres, 


and thus we ſay, 4 horſe-plum ; 1. e. a large plum: 
Upt.”—to which let me add, Horſe-radiſb, i. e. 
the ſtrong-root; a horſe-laugh, 1. e. a loud-laugh ;, 
or nearer ſtill to the art. Booby ;. bull-ruſhes, for 
large ruſhes. | | Vo 

BOOK; © Sax. Soc; Teut. buch ; Belg. boeck ; 
liber: omnia forte à Sax. bocce ; Teut. buch-baum ; 
Belg. beuche-boom ;. fagus ; quia ic. olim faginis: 
corticibus ſcribebatur apud vett. Germanos, ut 
apud Græcos tiliaceis : Skinn.” —what ſupineneſs 
does the Dr. ſhew towards the Greek language ! 
any perſon would ſuppoſe that he could have gone 
no farther than theſe Northern tongues; but he 
himſelf has gone farther, even in this art. than 
what perhaps he at firſt either deſigned, or was 
aware of: he acknowledges here, that all theſe 
Northern words ſignify fagus, et faginis cortici- 
bus ; the beech,. and the beechen-bark,. or leaves: 
now under the art. beech, he has acknowledged, 
that bece, boc, bog, beucke, and buck, are all de- 
rived, and contracted from ®nyos, Dor. Sas, 


fagus ; the beech-tree; but ſince he has not traced 


the word book, let me do it thus; iy 6 fag-us, 


quaſi bag-us, unde Dan. bog, bocg bece, beucke; book.. 
BOOK a; © bor-ſtaue, de 3 a cha- 


racter, or letter for à book : Wert,” —perhaps he 
meant of a book ;. but even they he was miſtaken;. 
for fave is rather a ſentence, Or portion; as when 


ſay, a ſtave. Gr. 
we ſay, to ſing a t BOON: 


— —— d 
— 


* 
* « 1 


BON companion; Fove;, Bonus; good, kindneſs, 
benefit, or cation | ka ay 
_ BOON, or favor; from the fame root: Gr. 
Clel, Voc. 8 5, tells us, that nu, bonus, and 
bene, are derived from the Celtic word boon :”— 
bur Soon is undoubtedly Gr. as above. | 
BOOR ; © Iaveotai, habitare, incolere, agricola; 


. Belg. beer; Sax. byan; Teut. bawer ; and Belg, 


boerſch ; ruſticus, agreſtis : Skinn.” — with regard 

to the Northern deriv. let us not diſpute with 

him ; but we may very much doubt the inter- 

ret. he has given in this place to Naverlai: and 

erefore it ſeems more probable that our word 

bqor is derived from Ilauges, tag ; not in num- 
i 


ber, but in circumſtances, or abilities ; pauper ; poor, 


lot, vulgar ; and conſequently rude, and clowniſh. 


BOOSE ; © Sax. bofh; an ox, or cow-ftall : 


Ray.” —it ſeems rather to be derived, either from 
Bus, Jos; an ox, or cow; or elſe from Beru, paſco; 


to feed; meaning the ſtall, or place, where they 
were fed or fattened. n 
BOOT, or profit ; ** Boyfew, it booteth nothing ; 


Oude, Ponte, nihil juvat : Upt.”—what will you: 


give me "to boot, in advantage. 

BOOT 7o wear; © Sax. Tburan, circum ; 
ebout ; quia tibias ambiunt : Skinn.“ but ſo do 
the ftockings : © vel potius à Fr. Gall. boteau ; faſ- 
cis; 4 bundle, or wwhiſp of bay; quia rudioribus 


Illis ſceculis, ut etiamnum ruſtici faſcibus ſtrami- - 


nis contortis, et tibiis obductis, pro ocreis ute- 


bantur: Skinn.“ - but BFoteau is no more than 


what. we call a bottle, or bundle of hay : conſe- 
quently Gr. 

_ BOOTH: © Belg, cede, Bode; domuncula, caſa: 
vel à Dan. 4% ; taberna : illud fortaſſe à Belg. 


bouwwen ; edificare; hoc à Sax. bidan; manere ; 


vel byan, havitare; a tent, tabernacle, or any tem- 
porary ſtrudture: Skinn,” —thus would the Dr. 
run through all the Northern tongues, if there 
were a thouſand more, rather than look at the 
Greek word Ache, domus; a Atun vel Awuzy, ex- 


ſeruo, edifice; to build; from whence are derived 


likewiſe ABODE, and ABIDE, Gr. 

BOOTY, „ B. a, BizCw, quaſi biaty, booty ; 
vim affero, prada ; ſpoil, plunder ; any thing ac- 
quired by rapin, and violence: Martinius, and 
Minſhew:“ — but Skinner has rejected this deriv. 


with ſo much diſdain; quod tan: um abeſt, ut 


pro etymo proponam, ut vix pro alluſione ad- 
miſerim: he then proceeds to his favourite 
Belg. and Teut, deriv. none of which bid fairer 
than the Gr. above mentioned; particularly ſince 
he has pronounced his, quod longe probabilius 
eſt, à Belg. baete; lucrum; Teut. batten ; pro- 
ceſſe ; which may be applicable to all profit, ac- 
quired by honeſt labor; and is far enough from 
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rapin, and ſpoil: for this reaſon, the deriv. of 
Jun. has not been adopted; viz. A Sax. bor, bore; 
compenſationis gratid, fatisfattio, emendatio; quòd 
hoſtilis egri depopulatio primitus non av aliud uſur- 
pata fuerit, quam ad 1 damnum ab hoſ- 
nce this depopulatio muſt 
naturally carry violente with it, we may ſtill pre- 
fer the Gr. derivation. n 
BO-PEEP ; Caſaub. derives the word peep 
from OTmevw, which is the ſame as Orimlevw, and 
takes Oro. for its root: Orixeiſne, viſor, Specu- 
lator : Heſychius explains it by xt, wig- 
rue circumſpitio: all this explains _ the lat- 
ter part of this compound; as to the former, it 


feerns to originate from Boa, clamo; to call aloud, 


and yet peep about at the ſame time. 
BORAYX ; borax ; 
mical preparation. 
BORD a ſhip ; commonly written board; as if 
it meant 70 go on board ; but to bord @ ſhip, and 10 
go on board, are two different ideas, and originate 
from two different languages: % go on board, 
ſimply, ſignifies aſcending her ſides, and getting on 


hryſocolla fatiitia ; a cbe- 


ber deck; but when we ſpeak of bording a ſhip, 


we generally mean, wo ſhips of war running ſo 
cloſe together, that their ſides touch each other ; 
and then in that very action, while they are thus 
along fide of each other, the crews jump on board 
their adverſaries ſhip : in this ſenſe Skinner would 
derive it, a © Ru. Dan. bord; /atus; the fide; 
Fr. Gall. Belg. and Teut. bord; margo, ora; 
Ital. abbordare, appropinguare, appellere; navem 
conſcendere ; dum enim navis una, vel potius ejus 
vectores, aut milites aliam navem inſcendunt, et 
cominus oppugnant, unins navis Latus alterius 
Lateri quam proxime applicant: — then ogos, limes, 
quaſi horde, ſeems to be the origin of bord; 
meaning the fides, or borders of the ſhips; as we 
ſhall ſee in the next art. | 
BORDER Ff a garment ; ow Yo 
BORDER or limit; Oęos, terminus: \ the B 
comes from the Eolic Diagamma, which ſupplied 
the place of a breathing.” —the Dr. indeed is right 


with regard to the ſignification of Kegoocos, that it 


ſignifies the border of a garment ; but no etymol. 
can deduce border from Kegeoros : it ſeems rather 
probable that the border of a garment originates 
either from xa, ora ; the ſboar, or outmoſt verge 
of the land, or coaſt: or, as the Dr. in his next 
art. mentions #order, or limit, and derives it pro- 


perly from Oęes, terminus, limes ; but gives us no 


reaſon for it; the reaſon however ſeems to be, 
becauſe all lands, which are contiguous, and 
border on each other, muſt lay in contact, and their 
fides or borders as it were touching each other ; like 
the two ſhips in the former art.: I can — 

| * 


B © 


by no means aſſent to the Dr's. ſuppoſition, that 
our B comes from the Eolic diagamma (as he un- 
fortunately writes it) which he affirms ſupplied 


the place of à breathing; for the olic digamma | 


does not anſwer ſo properly to our B, as our F; 


but was one of their own letters, prefixed to a 


yowel, which appears evidently from the very 
ſhape of the latter, being two I placed on each 
other, thus, þ and looks fo very much like our 
F; but was nearer to our / in power: ſee 
BRIDLE.. Gr. | 
BORE-through ; Hao, foro, forabilis; tran/- 
adigo : hinc Ilegos, tranſitus; to ſtab, peirce through, 
to penetrate : or perhaps we may derive bore from 
Orga, foris, foro; to make a door, opening, or paſſage. 
BORE, 8 paſt tenſe, and participle of the 
BORN ę verb BEAR; and conſequently de- 
BORNE ] rived from the ſame root. Gr. 
BOREAS, © in verſe for the Northwind; Beętac, 
emo Ts Bogy, x ßen, quod ventus fit ſonorus, et 
violentus; bluftering, roaring : Nug. and Voſſ.“ 


BOROUGH for robbire, is very probably de- 


rived from. © BURY, vel. birighe; to byd;” ac- 
cording to Verſt. which,” ſays he, may alſo 
appeer by our calling the places for rabits to hyde, 
and ſbrotod themſelves in, rabit-beries, or rabit- 
| buries, or burrotes: there ſeems to be ſome pro- 
bability in this deriv. and yet it is poſſible it may 
originate from another idea; viz. from their boring, 
or ſcraping holes in the earth: however in both cales 
they will be of Greek origin; as may be ſeen un- 
der the art. BORE, or BURY. Gr. [ 


BOR- RAGE. Lat. Barb. borrego ſcriptum 
eſt pro corrago ſic dicta, ut Matthiolus innuit, 
quia: cordis affectibus opitulatur : Skinn.” —quaſi 
cor-rego; and conſequently derived a Keag, cor; 
et Ax, by tranſpoſition Pax, rego ; to govern, 
rule, or direct the affeftions of the heart; quam 
hodie- buglofſum vocant. ; 


BOSCA-BELL ; Beoxw, paſco, paſcuum; paſ- | 


ture; alſo a wood, or grove z and Fes, bonus, be- 


nus, bellus , beautiful, pleaſant; an ever memorable | 


grove in the Weſt of England, famous for con- 
taining the Royal. Oak, in which. Charles the Second 
hid himſelf. 

BOSCAGE ; from the ſame root; with only 
the termination age; as in paſturage, Vicarage, 
bermitage, &c. 

BOSOM,_ Hav, IHavcu, are facio, pauſo, pau- 
fa ; unde perhaps repoſe; from hence the Sax. 
«* boxm ; Belg. boeſem.; Teut. buſem ; ſinus: quia 
in nu infantes nituntur : Jun. and Skinn.”—to 
lay on the boſom, or lap. | 

BOS-PORUS, commonly written and pro- 
nounced beſpharus; but derived from Boos Toges, 
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bovis tran/itus ; the firaits of Conſtantinople and 
Mrzotis ; the former ſo called, as being the paſſage 
of Jupiter in the form of a bull. Clel. Voc, 72, 
very. judiciouſly ſuppoſes © hoſphgrus to be de- 
rived from imer, quaſi bi/-por ,, the two-ſeas ; 
unde boſ-phor, or por: but even then it would 
e Gr. | 

BOSS of a ſhield ; ur, Þuraw, puſa, puſula; a 
little ſcwelling, or riſing. 

BOTANY, Baan, herba, gramen ; peritia ber- 
barum ;, the art of - culling, and of cultivating berbs 
and fimples : R. Boca, Bolng, Belarn. 

BOTCH „ Or patch 5 Ilr]axiov, piltacium 5 cloth, 
&c. laid on like a plaiſter. 
BOT Cl, or pimple; from the ſame root with 
the boſs of a ſhield. Gr. | 


BOTH ; Aue, am-bo; both; each of the two. 


BOT-ULPH S help-to-boot ; helper to ſatisfac- 
tion; a mediatour : Verſt.“ - but both BOOT, and 
HELP, are Gr. | 

BOTTLE. of glaſs ; © Bales, Cujas ex gloſſ. 4 
cup, or veſſel ts bold wine: Nug,''—perhaps- the 
Dr. would not vouch for this etym.: it ſees: 
more probable to derive tile from the ſame root 
with pudding; not that we are to ſuppoſe that 
the antients made puddings in bottles ; but becauſe 
* bottles at firſt were veſſels of leather, or wood; 
and intended t be filled; therefore may be na- 
turally derived à BV, vel Buga, farcio, oppleo ; 
unde Buopa, quaſi Bula, obturamentum; unde Bube. 


a, vel Bulaaev, botulus; a bottle, or bag; a 


ſcrip, pouch, or poke; - | 
BOTTLE of bay; Fr. Gall: botean;; faſcicu- 
lus; a bundle, or whiſp of hay, or ſtraws neſcio 
an corruptum à Belg. bonde!':- Skinn.” —but ban- 
dle is evidently derived from BIND, ' BOUND, 
BUNDLE. Gr. | | 
+ BOTTOM of thread; from the foregoing root; 
| becauſe wound up like a BUNDLE. Gr. 
BOTTOM of a well; Beh eg, fovea; ſerobs 1 42 
ditch : vel à Bules, fundum, profundum; any deep 
place: vel à Huben, evo; fundum; @ pit. 
 BOU-GAR, Ba ο,te jaftator, magnilacutor; 


a 


a vain talker. | | 

BOUGE-out ; Fr. Gall. bouge; bulge; q. df 
inſtar. bulge plenæ, extumeſcere: bouge autem à 
 bulga ortum eſſe, nemo adeo euro eſt, ut dubis 
tet: Skinn.”—and his own words might be juſtly- 
retorted on him, thus, ulga autem à BA, pro 
* Moayos (quod Heſchio teſte eſt Bones zoxog,y ſaccus 


* Ba, valde; et Faw, glorior; à great boaſttr' 


cept Dr. Skinn. ) ut dubitet. TEN 
BOUGH of a tree; Sax. bog, boga, bob; 


BOT-OLPH )“ aſmuch to ſay as bote-ulph; or 


 coriaceus) ortum eſſe, nemo adeo ahn eſt, (ex 


ramus, armus : neſcio an ſit dictus à Hexibilitase 5 
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ſc. FeſpeFFu caudicis, ſeu irunci: Skinn.“ —he then 
refers us to BOW; and under that art. tells us, 
Caſaub. defle&tit à Bros; arcs :; fo that it is evi- 
dent all thoſe words are Gr.; Verſtegan admits the 
ſame ſignification, and yet ſuppoſes them Sax. 


___ BOUGHT of a fing; from the foregoing” 


root; becauſe it bows, or bends in that part; 
meaning the bottom of the ſling, where the ſtone 
is lodged : unleſs we may deduce it à Boayos, 


pro Moyes, owes woxes, ſaccus coriaceus; fundæ 


circulus, curvatura ; becauſe it bouges, or ſcwells 
out, when the tone, bullet, or lead is put in it: 
the former however may be the more natural. 

BOU-LIMY, commonly written bulimy ; Bzai- 
pace, bovina, ſeu ingens fames; a ravenous appetite ; 
R. Ba, valde; et Ayes, fames ; hunger. Mr. Spel- 
man, in his fourth book of the Expedition of 
Cyrus, calls it bulimy ; and in his note on EB 
pricey, ſays it is a diſtemper creating exceſſive hunger ; 
and is thus deſcribed, with all its horrid ſymp- 


roms, by Galen; BzAipacs E514 Auabers, xa) ny Er 


Cnlnoig e frexpwy GAeapaciluy y- Tropns* ExAvollas 


de xa NAU ,t, xa axpouri, xa uam. 


T% axecx, Bo Te Toy FO % ov, Kat 0 TAUYpos en” 
ei apzudgos e.: the bulimy is a diſorder, in 
which the patient frequently craves for vidtuals, loſes 
the uſe of his limbs, falls down, and turns pale; bis 
extremities become cold, his ſtomach oppreſſed, and his 
pulſe ſcarce ſenfible:” to which Mr. Spelman adds; 
< the French Philoſophical Tranſactions ſpeak of 
a countryman, who was violently afflicted with 
this diſtemper ; but was cured by voiding ſeveral 
worms, of the length and ſize of a tobacco-pipe.” 
BOUND, or leap; Bepos, ſtrepitus; to leap 
back with a noiſe. | 
BOUND, prepared ; as whither are you bound ? 
| Lye fays, © ortum traxit, ut mihi quidem videtur, 
a Cimbris, et paratus, quo vadis, quo iter tendis, 
notat: but Skinn. ſuppoſes it to be derived © a 
Sax. abunden, expeditus ; hoc à verbo bindan, 
ligare ; metaphora à militibus ſumptà, qui cum ad 
iter parati ſunt, ſarcinas omnes habent colligatas, 
omnemque ſupellefiilem, ut loquuntur, convaſatam : 
vel 2 noſtro bound, ſenſu forenſi, i. e. obligatus, 
metaphora à naucleris ſumpta, qui mutuæ ſecu- 
ritatis gratia ſyngraphis obligari ſolent, ne ſe in- 
vicem per totum iter deſerant:“ - but with re- 
gard to etym. the deriv. is the ſame; the one 
being a literal, and the other a figurative bind- 
ing ; conſequently from the ſame origin with 
BIND. Gr. 0 
BOUNDS, Opes, limes; unde Fr. Gall. Bornes, 
Frontiers: vel à Xwga, ora, ſhoar, coaſt, border, limit. 
BOUNTY, Foves, bonus, bonitas ; goodneſs, ge- 
neroſily, liberality : or perhaps it may be derived 
from alundo; meaning, whatever a perſon be- 
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ſtows out of his abundance, in a bounfifu, copious 
manner: though perhaps the former deriv. may 
be preferred. | hogs! Es 
BOUQUET : Clel. Voc. 11. has evidently 
ſhewn, © that this is nothing more than a French 


nutive of bough, or rather hough-weet ; a ſmall 
bough : — meaning a little noſegay, or bunch of 
flowers, tied up together in the form of a bough: © 
conſequently G r. | | 

BOURN as a termination to many pro- 

BOURNET FS per names (ſuch as Lilbourn, 
Milbourn, Shelbourn, &c.) is derived à Boww, by 
tranſpoſition Boer, ſcateo, ſcaturio; unde Sax, 
bun, bypna; Belg. borne ; Teut. brung, bron; 
fons; a fountain, or ſpring of water: but, beſides 
this ſignif. the word bourn, or bourne, bears ano- 
ther idea in our language ; for Shakeſpear, in 
that noble ſoliloquy of Hamlet, act iii. ſc. 2. ſays, 
who would fardles bear, 

To groan, and ſweat under a weary life; 

But that the dread of ſomething after death, 

That undiſcover'd country, from whoſe bourne 

No traveller returns, puzzles the will : 
here the word bourne, ſeems to imply boundary, 
or border; and conſequently may now take that 
deriv.,—though perhaps it might be better to 
abide by the former deriv. meaning @ river, or 
river's bank; and then Shakeſpear might have 
alluded zo the banks of the river Lethe, or of the 
lake Avernus : ſhould he have meant (as is moſt 
probable) boundary, or limit, then we muſt refer 
thither : however it is certain the herb bournet, 
commonly written burnett, pimpinella herba, forte 
a veteri Angl. bourn, vel burn; rivus, fons, sritur; 
quia circa rivos, et fontes potiſſimum naſcitur : if 
Verſt. and Skinn. be right. | 

BOU-STROPHE, Bzs5gopndey, vertendo, et flec- 
tendo ſe, more boum arantium : R. Bac, Jog; et 
Net, verto : an antient method of writing, in 
which they did not begin every line afreſh, as 
the moderns do; but when they came 
to the end of a line, they continued a" 
the next with a reverſed order of the 
letters; ſo that the appearance of the 
writing bore ſome reſemblence to the 
| curved line in the margin; which re- 
preſents the traces of a furrow in the 
antient art of plowing. | 

BOUY ; common orthography writes it basy, 
and buoyancy : Junius calls it the boy of an anker; 
and though Lye ſays, © reftius ſcribitur %%%, 
yet theſe great etymol. have not given us the 
proper deriv.; for they have derived it à * Dan. 
bie; Belg. boeyez quod ferred catend, veluti com— 
| pede quadam ancoræ fit alligata; nam boeye ey. 

3 e 
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diſtortion of the word bongb, or boughet, a dimi- 
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eſt compes: - now, if either of theſe gentlemen 
had bur turned their thoughts ſouth, inſtead of 
north ward, they would have found a better deriv. 
if then I might be allowed a conjecture, we 
might derive our word bouy from Bosa, pellis bu- 
Jula ; an 0ox-bide, which might firſt of all have 
been made uſe of, when it was ſewn up cloſe, and 
filled with air, in order to make it float on the 
water, like a bladder, when blown: ſee Oppian's 
Halieutics, on the expreſſion Nuns atyytacs. 

BOW, both ſulſtantive and verb; Bios, arcus; 
an arch, or pending. 

BOW- WOW; Bau- Gab, à Bago, latro; to bark 
like a cur. 

BOWELLS: © Gall. boyaux : Jun.” —but then 
he adds, © videntur interim Angli hanc inteſtino- 
rum denominationem deſumſiſſe a BOW, fleFere, 
finuare, torquere ; prorſus ut Græci eds dicta ſunt 
inteſtina, mega, vo Eilog divaovas, quod intus convolvan- 
tur in gyrum : there is ſome probability in this 
deriv. which would conſequently be Gr. ; but we 
may rather adopt that of Skinn. though there ap- 
pears ſomething ludicrous in the definition ; for 
he fays, * bowwells, forte à Lat. botulus, botellus ; 
quia botuli ſolent ex inteſtinis conſici; fic et nos 
inteſtina noſtra, puddings vocamus :” and here the Dr. 
ſtops; but botulus is no original; for Voſſ. ſhews 
that it is derived from Buw, Boge, unde BuYzaev, 
farcimen, botulus; an inteſtine, Stuffed with any in- 
gredients. | 

BOWER); “ Sax. byne; Gall. huren; Belg. buer ; 
Dan. uur; quæ omnia videri poſſunt detruncata 
ex Bvupuoy, quod Heſych. exponit Oxnua, domici- 
Lum, tugurium; an arbour: Jun.“ Skinner ſup— 
poſes .t to be derived © à verbo to BOW, quo- 
niam ex arvoribus inflexis conſtituitur: but per- 
haps, after all, Bower may be but a contract. of 
arbor; a tree; for an arbour, and a bower are one 
and the ſame thing ; and therefore may be de- 
rived from the ſame root. Gr. 

BOWL to &rink in, Boan, jattus ; Bulla; calices 
enim, præſertim capaciores, bulle inſtar, rotunda 
Hgurd a baſi aſcendunt: Skinn.“ though the Dr. 
takes no notice of the Gr.: Caſaub. writes it Sale, 
vas quodvis majus, fed ligneum, proprie ; labrum 
balneatorium ; and derives it à Iveco, vel Ives, 
pala annuli; a large wooden veſſel :—which latter 
deriv. may rather be preferred. 

BOWL to play with; vel à Boxes, gleba; a lump, 
or clod; vel à Banw, jafto ; to caſt, or throw. 

BOWN, i. e. felled : Ray.” — i. e. Gr. for 
bown is no more than an evident contraction of 
Bar- og, vibex, tumulus; a bunny, or ſwelling. 

BOWSE, „Bo, Bu, imbuo, impleo, largiter bi- 
bere : Skinn,” who has given us another very 
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good conjecture on this word; quod ſi Græcus 
eſſem, ortum jurarem à bvugau, ſufflo, info; quia 
{c. qui avide bibunt, d potu proflant z becauſe they 
are as it were ſwelled with liquor. | 


BOX on the ear : Hug, pugil z a fighter : Hom. 
II. T. 237, Ivf ayaber, ꝓugillatu ſtrenuus; ar ftout 


boxer. | 

BOX #o lock up 3 © ABak, abacus; a deft,» or 
cupboard: Upt.”—this is a very good deriy. but 
with Jun. we might rather ſuppoſe box, or chef, was 
derived à Nuz:s, Pyxis; a IlvZogs, Buxus; for though, 
as Upt. afterwards acknowledges, Hotec, buxys, 
is the box-tree, which certaialy has no connexion 
as to etym. with a box to lock up any thing in; 


yet Nufis, pyxzs, moſt certainly has; it being that 


box, or coffer; which in our own country formerly, 
and in Roman Catholic countries to this day, 
contains the hoſt, or Holy wafer : ſee PYX. Gr. 
BOX-tree: © Huge, buxius ; R. Huna, dens, ſpiſss ; 
cloſeneſs of grain: Upt.” 
BOY, IIai, mais, puer; 4 young man. 
BRABBLE : Junius quotes Heſych. for 
Bea, e005 ola xx, ſpecies plant æ malæ, atque 
inulilis: - which is not in the leaſt applicable to 
his own interpretation of brabble, viz. rixari, tur- 
bas dare, confundere, miſcere, turbare; but un- 
doubtedly belongs to his own art. bramble, where 
he has properly applied that Greek quotation. 
Skinner would derive brabble à Belg. brabbelen; 
verba confundere, miſcere, altercari : but, not ſatiſ- 
hed with that deriv. he goes on, © neſcio an 
tutum fit deflectere à verbo Lat. ſequioris ſæculi 
parabolare ; hoc a nomine parabola ; unde orta fit 
Fr. Gall. parolle, parole; Ital. parola; Hiſp. per 
metath. palabra ; vereum, diflio ; adeo ut pri- 
mario idem fit quod verba, ſeu ſermones mijcere :* 
—the Dr. might very truly ſay, © neſcio an tutum 
{it ;” for now he has led us to the Gr.: ſee PA- 
LAVER ; and PARABLE. l 
BRACE, or draw cloſe; Beaxiuv, brachium ; 
the arm which embraces, and draws any thing to it 


| with force, and firength. 


BRACE of bares: Skinner ſuppoſes this word 
is derived from the former; and gives this weak 
reaſon, why © numerus dualis, biga; and copula, 
ſhould ſignify /wo ; quia copula, ſeu biga, utpote 
colligata, ſe mutuo amplectuntur; - true; when 


united together; but 4 brace of bares in the 


field are as much a brace of hares, though diſu- 
nited, as when united ever ſo cloſe together: 
unleſs therefore he could have given a 'better 
deriv. than this, he might as well have been 


filent ; and I muſt be ſilent too, till a better can 


be found; but this certainly cannot be right; for 
this plain reaſon, — three bares, when tied, 
or 
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or bound together, would then be as much a brace, | 
as two; which is an abſurdity too glaring for 
any ſportſman to admit, though an etymol. may. 


BRACELET, “ BRN. or Beaxiome, bra- 


 chiale, ornamentum; à bracer for the arm : R. Bpa- 


xi, brachium\, the arm: Nug.“ 

BRACHE; Neſcio an 4 Bęa x, ſono, reſono : 
canis quidam venaticus, & ſonoro, 1c. et alto bujus canis 
latraiu : Skinn.” — whenever the Dr. treads on 


| Grecian ground, it ſeems to be with fear and 
- trembling ; but he need not have doubted the 
validity of his deriv. ſince Shakeſpear in his 


Taming the Shrew, has plainly told us from whence 
it is derived; for in act i. ſc. 2. he has introduced 


a lord with his hunting train ; 


L. Huntſman, I charge thee tender well my hounds; 
Brach Merriman, the poor cur is imboſt; 
And couple Clouder with the deep-mouth'd Brach. 

or perhaps by tranſpoſition it may be derived 

from bark, quaſi brak, or brache; i. e. a deep- 


barking, or, as it is here called, a acep-mouth'd bound. 


BRACHY-GRAPHY, Beaxu-yeatns brevis- 
ſcriptio; ſhort-hand. | 

BRACK, © Panos, ZEol. Beaxos, lacera veſtis; 
ex gn, png, Pays, a ras, or tatter* 4 robe: 
Caſaub.” 

BRACKAN, © Beaxave, apud Heſych. et Suidam; 
quod exponunt aye naxave, flix; fern: Skinn.“ 


—had the Dr. ſtopped here, it might have been 


well; but he goes on, “ forte quia fragilis eſt ; 
vide break ;”—that very reference plainly proves 
that Bratan cannot be derived from break ; be- 
cauſe that word is derived either according to 
his own etym. from Beaxw, crepo, ſono ; or we 
may rather in that ſenſe ſuppoſe it came from 
Bea us, brevis ; both which words are written 
with a X but Beaxave is written with a x, and 
conſequently not derived from them: the fern, 


Or brake. 


BRACKET ; „ni fallor ab Ital. braccietio, di- 
minutivum Ts braccio 3 brachium: Skinn.” —being 
determined not to derive it from Beau, Pra- 
chium: but we muſt either intirely reject that 
deriv. for the reaſon given in the former art. or 
obſerve that, according to the Dr.'s preſent deriv. 
our word ought to have been written brachet. 

BRACKISH, Ilmegos, amarus, acerbus ; bitter, 
ſharp. Clel. Voc. 85, has 
ter deriv. ; for he ſuppoſes that © brackiſþþ is but 
another dialect for mar-acquiſh, or ſea-wateriſb:“ 
for he has fully ſhewn that the m and the 5, 
tranſmute: but then he has not granted that mar, 
and acquiſb, are either Gr. or Lat. 

\ BRAG ; Bea, crepo, glorior, jafio; to boaſt, 
luſter, talk high, 
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given us a much bet- 


BRAG-ADOCIO, ſeems to be a compound 
of the foregoing art. and AUDACIOUS; mean. 
ing a bold impudent boaſter. Gr. 

BRAIN, Kparuy, calvaria; the ſkull: R. Kpoty, 
coput ; the head: or elſe it may be derived from 
Beth, finciput ; quod eſt cerebri ſedes ; the bind 
part of the bead, where the brain is lodged. 

BRAKE, © Beaxzvz, apud Helych. et Suidam, 
quod exponunt eye , A wild plant; flix; 
fern; Skinn.“ this is undoubtedly a better deriy, 
than that given by Jun. à Bea, ſono, crepito, cum 
quodam fragore; to make a crackling noiſe in the 
Aire; for that alludes only to a certain property, 
not only of that plant, but of many others; as 
the bay, the laurel, &c.—beſides, as we obſerved 
under the art. brackan, this muſt a falſe deriy, 
becauſe it is falfe orthogr. 

BRAMBLE, © Beg, «des puls xa, ſpecies 
plantæ malæ, atque inutilis : Heſych. as quoted by 
Jun.” —theſe are great authorities; and yet with 
Caſaub. we may rather ſuppoſe that bramble was 


derived a Papvos, rhamnus ; ſpinoſus frutex ; ſpina 


alba, rubus ; a wild briar. 

BRAN, commonly pronounced brun ; © Ililugey, 
furfur, Bran; by changing II into B; and then 
by contraction and tranſpoſition : Upt.” —this 
however is not ſo good a deriv. as the following 
apud etymologicum, quoted by Jun. nempe 
Beaojua, vel AToeBeaopa, Ta ouvOara Tz rue, fur- 
fares tritici; the refuſe of wheat flour. 

BRANCH ; © Beaxuw, brachium ; an arm; 
branches being as it were the arms of trees. Nug.” 
—or rather from Ogapvs, ramus 3 quaſi ramnus, 
abjecta litera n ; the branch of a tree; R. Pa, aci- 
nus ; the flone of a berry. : 

BRAND: both Jun. and Skinn. derive this 
word a © Sax. bpand, &c. &c. omnia ſunt a 
Teut. Branden; ardere, urere: — this very deriv. 
makes me ſuſpect that all their northern dialects 


are no more than a tranſpoſition of letters in 


the word burnt, with the Gothic termin. d, or 7: 
as is evident to the ear, in the words, burnt, brant, 
or brand; and therefore we may rather derive it 
from Ilvg, Tvgw, uro, buro ; ta burn, or to bran.; 
unde brand, ſire brand, &c. 

BRAND, ſword] now indeed the former deriv. 
BRANDISH from the Gr. becomes the 
BRANDISH | more evident ; ſince both 

Jun. and Skinn. have explained all theſe three 

words in the ſenſe of burn ; for Jun. explains the 

firſt of them by gladius, enſis; fortaſſe tamen non 
immerito ſuſpicari liceat enſem, brand, appella- 
tum ab ardore martio bellorum inter necivorum; in 
quibus nemo non primas partes en concedit, 
receptiſſimo epitheto poetis dicto fulmineo: both 


=—y Jun. 
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Jun. and Skinn, explain the ſecond word by gla- 


diorum concuſſorum vibratione; 1c. gladii huc illuc 
vibrati, inſtar titionum ardentium, ſplendicant, et 
coruſcant :—and with regard to the laſt, Skinner 


explains it by uſtio, et torris ignizus :—lo that here 
again, we muſt have recourſe to the Gr. etym. of 


Hlve, ignis; Are; any thing ſparkling, bright, and glit- 
tering : with regard then to the expreſſion brand- 
mew, Or as it is commonly pronounced bran-new, 
Jun. under the art. ſpan-new, ſays, © modus lo- 
quendi petita eſt ab arte fullonum, pannos in 
machina quadam explicantium, diſtendentium, 
lævigantium; et Belgis pari fere metaphora brand- 
niet, vel vier-niew ; eſt recens; q. d. nuperrime 
ab officina profectum, à follibus, ærariaque fornace 
etiamnum calens; vier-niew geld; nummus aſper, 
recenter cuſus, et fignatus — though no fire is 
made uſe of in the laſt act of minting, or coining 
now-a-days, whatever there might have been 
formerly. 

BRANDLING, aliis dew-worm dictus, trof7.s 
piſcis eſca; forte à Fr. Gall. brandiller, vacillare, 
huc illuc moveri, inſtar penduli ; et terminatione 


diminutiva /ing :—ſo that here again we muſt look | 


erhaps to the Gr. 

BRANDRITH, “ Sax. brandred; a brand iron, 
or trivet to ſet any veſſel on over the fire: Ray.“ 
but we have already ſeen that brand is Gr. 

BRASS; Hage, prout nempe Nic. Myrepſus 
perhibet, æruginem etiam TMeaower dicl, ob viridem 
porri colorem, quem imitatur; nam a INleacov, porrum, 
eſt TIparivay xoupn, praſinus color, porraceus color, 
L e. viridis; hunc enim colorem exhibet s pecu- 
kari fibi rubigine vitiatum, et vireſcens : Jun.“ — 
* altus è criticorum grege,” ſays Skinn.“ flecteret 
noſtrum braſs a Gr. Beago, Beaoow, ferveo, bullio ; 
quia ſc. non niſi vehementi, et intenſo igne in 
fornacibus excoquitur, et depuratur; ſed nobis 
non licet eſſe tam diſertis :—by his having men- 
tioned nobody, and thrown the verb fedteret into 
the ſubjunctive mood, this good old Saxon ſeems 
to have been a little angry at the former etym. 
becauſe it was not Belg. and then raiſed this 
Exicpaxia to vent his ſpleen on. 

BRAST, © pro BURST, Skinn.“ —and yet he 
could not, or would not, admit a ſimilar tranſ- 
poſition in the word brand, for barnt, leſt it 
might come from the Gr, | 

BRAT), or child; © Bevw, pullulo; unde Sax. 
broed, breed, brat , ſic nobis appellatur puer, /eu 
infans parentibus viliſſimis, imo mendicis, natus, ſpu- 
rius, expoſitus z à Sax, bfat c: ſee breed: Skinn.“ 
and then he ſends us to reed; which at laſt he 
acknowledges to be of Gr. extract. with only 
* alludit Gr. Bevw, pullulo.” Lye ſuppoſes that 


our word brat is derived from the Sax. bpacr, 
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| pallium, panniculus, lacinia; hinc Beggar's brat, 
quod fit panniculis laceratis obſfius: but perhaps 


both this and the following art. is derived from 
the Gr. as will be there ſhewn. | 

_ BRAT, or coarſe ragged apron : © bnatcx, pan- 
niculus : hoc à verbo Liebprecan, frangere; q. d. 
panni fragmenta: Ray.”—ſo that now we have 
gained another auxiliary ; and yet not one of theſe 
gentlemen could find that theſe words were de- 
rived from Beaxvs, brevis; any thing torn, broken, 
tattered ; or elſe from 'Paxos, ol. Bpaxocs, lacera 
veſtis; a rag, or any rent clothes. 

BRAVE, © Bea, premium viftoria; the prize 


of victory: R. Beatus, ille qui dat premium certa- 


minis; arbiter rerum aliarum, & præmia diribens. 


Nug.“ Skinner quotes Jun. for deriving brave 


from Friſico berve ; quietus, placidus, probus;, et 
huic etym. plus quam Græcis fido; licet nec 
hoc fatisfaciat.—let me only obſerve, that my 
edition of Jun. gives me no ſich deriv. ; mine 
derives it à Belg. braef ; which he has explained, 
not as Nug. has here done, nor as Dr. Skinn. ; 
but by proprie fic dicatur, qui æmulis omnibus præ- 
ripuit palmam : and this undoubredly is more 
agreeable to the common acceptation of the 


word ; and very probably took its origin from 


the Gr. 

BRAWL, a dance; © ſaltationts, et tripud * ge- 
nus; which Lye, under the art. broil, derives 
* ab Armor. brella ; confundere, perturbare ;”—but 


Skinner tells us it is“ zripudii genus, quo corpora huc 


illuc agitantur, et varie moventur ; and derives it X 


Fr. Gall. branſle, branſler, brandiller, brandir; 
vibrare, concutere: then it naturally refers us to 
| BRANDISH, which happens to be Gr. 


BRAWN, pro apro, ingenioſe deflectit ami- 


cus quidam doctiſſimus (Dr. G. Rogers) à Lat. 


aprugna, ſupple caro: Skinn.” —it were to be 
wiſhed that either the Dr. or his learned friend, 
when they undertook to trace the etym. of a 
word, had taken a little more pains, and deduc- 
ed aprugnus from its proper ſource : Voſſius tells 
us, that aprugnus is derived from aper; and that 
aper is derived à Karegos ,truncata principe litera :; 
aliud autem Karges, Tyrrhenis, aliud Græcis; 
nam Tyrrhenis caprum notabat ; inde Latinorum 
caper; at Græcis tranſmarinis Karęes eſt aper; 
a bear; and hence raum; caro enim apri maxima 
concreta, et duriſſima; toroſus, lacertoſus, amplis et 
firmis muſculis inſtructus; q. d. qui muſculis, inſtar 


calli aprugni, ſolidis, firmis, et duris præditus eſt; 


muſcular, ſtrong. 

BRAY, make a noiſe; © Bpayw, ſono, ſonitum edo; 
to make a noiſe : others derive it from B;arrire; to 
bray : Nug.”—then others ſhould not have in- 


troduced it into a collection of Engliſh words, 
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derived from the Gr.; unleſs they had traced it 
with Voſſ. a Bagos, . barrus ; the elephant ; fo call- 
ed ob gravitatem; unde barrire,' et bardire : to 
Bray, or rear, like an elephant: but this is rather 
too diſtant a deriv. eſpecially as we have one ſo 
much nearer home; a-Beaxw, ſono, in the ſenſe 
of latro; to bark ; it being the action of barking 


in the aſs: or elſe from Beavowoa, Heſych. 


Kexooyye,  Vouferans : Jun.“ | 

BRAY, or pound in a mortar ; Sax. bnacan ; 
conterere, contundere: Skinn.“ —to pound, beat, bruiſe, 
or break in pieces: this laſt word makes me imagine 
it may be derived à Beaxuvs, brevis Sort, broken into 


| ſmall pieces: whether bpacan, and bnzcan, be of 


the ſame ſignification I cannot preſume to lay; 
but they ſeem to bear a very cloſe analogy. 

BREACH, Beaxvs, brevis; any thing broken 1 
vel à Pnfis, ruptura, fraflurd; a fratture: R. 
'Pnyywmi, frango; to break. 

. BREAD, © Bewlov, eſca ; food, nouriſhment : 
Caſaub. and Upt.”—but good old Verſt. writes it 
bread, and ſuppoſes it to be Sax. but, to convince 
us of the propriety of the Gr. deriv. they called 
mankind in general Bewle:, mortales ; nouriſhed with 
Food ; in contradiſtinction to the immortals, who 
were nouriſhed with nectar and ambroſia: but 
what the proper food of man is, the Plalmilſt tells 
us in the civ. Pl, v. 15, © that he may bring food 
ont of the earth; and wine, that maketh glad 
the heart of man; and oi}, to make him a chear- 
ful countenance ; and bread, to ſtrengthen man's 
heart:” ſo that man may be properly called Bew- 


Jogayos, a bread-eater ;, in order to diſtinguiſh him 


from carnivorous, or fleſh-eating animals. 
BREAK; Beaxuvs, brevis; ſhort, broken : vel a 
Pie, as above: Skinner, after having thun- 
dered out about a dozen harſh northern words, 
exclames in a ſort of triumph, “ quis criticus 
non juraret hæc omnia defluxiſſe a Gr. Payne, 
"Pnywpi, rumpo; vel a Beaxa, crepo, ſtrepo? and 
then he refers us to brittle; which he ſays Junius 
derives from Beolog : but I can find no ſuch thing: 
however, under the art. break, Junius ſays, © origo 
omnium eſt ab ol. Benyn, ruptio, rupture ;, à 
Pnyrvo certe, vel Pnywps, frango, rumpo, eſt Pnyn, 
ruplio, pro quo fol. dixerunt Benn: prorſus ut 
Bpaxos dixerunt pro Paxos, lacera veſtis; Bęadio, 
pro. Padior, facile; Bpodov, pro Poder, roſa; Beige, 
pro Piga, redix : notwithſtanding the triumph 
of Skinn. therefore, we might have adopted this 


etym. of Jun. if Voſſius had not fixed on Bean. 


as the origin of brevis; and not Bęaxas, quaſi 
'Paxocs, EA 


BREAKS, or © lands, plowed the firſt year, 
after lying fallow in the ſheep's-walks : Ray.” — 


then we might ſuppole it ſignified no more than 
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land newly broke-up ; conſequently Gr. as above 
in the art. BREAK. Gr, 

BREAM, © ABpaps, Cyprinus latus; Ital. abrame, 
deflexum videtur à Lat. auramen, ab aureo ſc. 
colore: Skinn.“ though we may rather ſuppoſe 
with Jun. that if this fiſh received its name 
from any quality, we ſhould rather ſuppoſe the 
deriv. related to breadth, than to color, and con- 
ſequently derive it from the Belg. brazſſem ; or 
Alman. breſſemo ; quæ videntur deſumpta à Sax. 
bnad, et bnadrum, latus; broad; and conſequent- 
ly derived à IAalus: ſee A-BROAD : unleſs we 


may ſuppoſe that the Belg. bragfſem : Teut. braſſen , 
and Alman. breſſemo, were all derived à Ileaowes,' 


| porraceus, porro fimilis in viridi colore; and its 


golden ſcales have ſomething of à greeniſh caſt : 
but ftill it is more remarkable for its breadth, 
than 1ts color. 

BREAST), IInis, pectus, compactus; tirong made, 
firm : though with Jun. we might rather prefer 
ITecovos, anterior; ea notione, qua ITpoo0.cs codes, 
et Hęocbia raus, wounds received reoobev, vel 
Teo, ante, before, i. e. in the breaſt, 

* BREATH T“ ſive A Bevey, ut aqua ſpiritu 

* BREATHESY aliquo impulſa ſcaturit: vel à 
Teac», ut fit ſpirare vi caleris: Jun.“ © critici 
fortean me laudarent, ſi declinarem ab AmToppew, 
uo: vel à Poles, ol. Beobos, impetus, ſtrepitus: 
ego tamen me riderem; fed quidni rideat, qui 
ludit ? Skinn.“ —who has therefore rather adopt- 
ed the Sax. etym. and to which Alph. it is 
referred. e 

BREECH There may be two ways of de- 

BREEC HESS riving the word breeches ; for 
they have been called ſo, becauſe they cover tbe 
breech, which is evidently derived a Pyyww, vel 
Pnyvvha, frango; to break; becauſe in that part 
the back ſeems to be broken, or cleft into two: 
or elſe breeches may be derived a Beaxan robng, 
Breve veftimentum;, a ſhort garment; becauſe the 
Gauls were. diſtinguiſhed by the Romans into the 
Togati; and Braccati; A Braccis, quibus Galliæ 
Narbonenſis populi veſtiri ſolebant ; becauſe they 
were at firſt only ſhort, los/e trowſers, which reached 


no lower than the knee. Voſſius ſays, © brace, 


vel bracce, ſane vox eſt Gall, Belg. quippe 
hodieque Belge, five Germ. inferiores eam broech 
appellant; ut Cimbri brog, ſive broughes, ſive 
brogues z Britanni breeches nominant : vel, fi origo 
eſt Græca, vocem eam acceperint Galli a Maſh- 


lienſibus, qui Græcè loquebantur :”—but with- 


out making any difficulty as to the origin, the 
name may be purely Gr. tho' applied, or given 
to an art, or faſhion, invented even now a days. 
BREEZE of wind; Beepw, fremo; to make 4 
gentle noiſe, or whiſpering : Skinner, who writes 
IO IT 


ond Bat Ras Sms gh rat 
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it brieze, ſuppoſes it to be derived à ®eiun, Bor- 
ror; à Oęiflo, boxreo, rigeo; and we fay a cool, 
refreſhing breeze. | Wie de MOT 
BREVIART (BRN, brevis, breviarium; an 

BRIEF abridgement, or ſhort account. 

BREW, Beago, ferveo, bullio; to boil, ferment, 
mix together : ſee BRUE. Gr. | 
' BREWESS; * Sax. bmp, jyſeulym ; et hoc à 
verbo bpipan, coquere ; et hinc Teut. brey-puls ; 
pappa, pulmentum : Skinn.”—then they may all 
be derived à Beuge, ferveo, Bullis; to boil, cook, 
or dreſs any thing by boiling. . 

BRIAR, . Besagos, validus t Caſaub.“—“ ridi- 
cule,” ſays Skinn. * credo autem à Sax. bnæn; 
contractum a bpeacep ; verbali verbi bneacan; 
frangere; idque quia frangit, i. e. lacerat tum 
cutem, tum veſtes: — but {till he has not got rid 
of the Gr. for we have already ſeen that BREAK 
is of Gr. extract. | 

BRIBE ; © fuſpicor deſumptum ex BgePcver, 
premium certaminis, vel operg navate tribuere : 
Cauſaub. and Jun.” © Bea, premium ; muneribus 
corrumpere; qui enim judicem muneribus ſollici- 
tant ſumma importunitate, ejus gratiam ambi- 
unt, et venantur: Skinn.” an illicit offering a re- 


ward, or premium. 


--BRICHOE, brittle : near as this word brichee 
was to Beaxus; Ray would not inform us it was 
of Gr. origin. | 

BRICK, © Bevxa, fegula; a tile, or brick : Nu- 
gent :”—this Bevxz mult be a word of the Dr's. 
own coining; for there is none ſuch to be found 
in any of our lexicons :—neither Jun. nor Skinn. 
will allow brick to be of Greek origin: the lat- 
ter indeed allows, that ſecundum Menagium, it 
may be derived ab imbrex ; imbrex it is true is 
Lat. for a gutter-tile ; and may perhaps ſignify a 
brick likewiſe ; but imbrex plane perſuaſum ha- 
beo, ſays Voſſ. eſſe ab Ougges quod ipſum rags 
To 018 pte dictum, quaſi Owopoos, eliſa duobus 
locis vocali, et inſerto þ ; quemadmodum monet 
etymologus ; qui et alia duo etyma addit; fed 
duriora : tegulæ quoque cavatæ, et ſemirotundæ 
ab imbre appellantur imbrices; quod accipiant, 
arceantque imbres; becauſe they receive and carry | 
off the rain water, during violent fhocwers. 

- BRICK -bat . former, according to Skinn. 

BRICK-brack } is explained by“ later ad feri- 
endum : Th. Henſhaw dictum putat a noſtro brick, 
ſeu Fr. Gall. brique, et Fr. Gall. bout ; extremi- 
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BRIDE. -. * Bevery, ſcaturire, plenum 

BRIDE-GROOM | %; unde EyBever, infans, 
vel fetus adbuc implens, vel diſtendens uterum : 
Jun.“ —who has from this word Bevey deduced the 
Sax. bpyd, and bpidzuma ; Belg. bruydegome ; 
and Alman. bruti-gomoz i. e. ſponſe vir; nam 
Duma, eſt vir: Lye.“ but then according to 
this orthogr. it ought to be written bride, and 
bride-gume ; which ſeems to originate à Tapwew, 
uxorem duco: it is remarkable that Caſaub. calls 
the bride-groom, T%elevo-yauueos, but that is, pro- 
perly ſpeaking, 1he bride's brother; fo that if he 
imagined bride-groom was but a tranſlation of 
Ilzebevo-yomecs, he was miſtaken; at leaſt he has 
great antiquity againſt him. Verſtegan ſuppoſes 
the Sax. bhyd-Fuman to be only an abreuation 
of bryde-good-man, or the good man f the bryde ;— 
but this will not account for the appearance of 
the r in the word groom ; and yet in the very art. 
brydgrome he calls him the groom: of the bryd; be- 
cauſe on the marriage day he ſerueth, and waiteth on 
the table of the bryde : fince therefore we always 
write it, and pronounce it bride-groom, we may 
rather adopt Skinn. interpr. © noſtrum autem 
bride-groom ſatis manifeſte oritur a dicto bride, and 
groom z quia ſc. ſponſus, die nuptiarum ſponſe ſaltem 
ſecundiim morem noſtrum inſervit; as Verſt, juſt 
now ſaid : ſee GROOM. Gr. 


BR-IDE-WELL. © How disfigured is this 
word,” ſays Clel. Voc. 179, © from bar-reicht- 
bell, or Hall; the head hall of the precintdt: 
conſequently all Gr.: ſee BAR, REICHT, and 


| HALL. Gr. 


BRIDLE, K Beulne, Mol. for Pulne, relinacu- 
lum, habena ; a rein; where B ſupplies the place 


fore, under the art. BORDER, though the 


Folians ſometimes uſed the digamma F, and 
ſometimes the B, before a vowel; yet what 
Hederic obſerves 18 very juſt 5 = Au, duplex 
gamma; Holica litera; figura et vi ſimilis La- 
tine F; fic dicta, quod duorum F ſibi ſuper 


impoſitorum formam gerat : P.“ See Voſſius on 
the art. VIS: or the art. VENGEANCE. Gr. 


- 


BRIEZ E 125 fremere, grave murmur edere; 
BRIMSEE > ita denominatus eſt rabanus, vel 
BRIZE aſilus, vel ceſtron; et Sax. bpem- 
man; fremere, rudere; a loud buzzing gad-fly : Vir- 
gil, in his Third Geo. v. 146, has deſcribed it thus: 


tas: the latter ſeems to be @ brick-brack, be- 


cauſe it is à broken-brick; and conſequently will 


originate ab OuBegos-Beaxus. 


BRIDAS ; © 4irdes ; properly young fowles : 


Verſt.“ but BIRDS are Gr, 


Plurimus Alburaum volitans (cui nomen Ale 
Romanum elt ; oeftron Grail vertere vocantes) 
Alper, acerba ſonans : 
and Shakeſpear, in his Antony and Cleopatra, 


| Eſt lucos Silari circa, ilicibuſque vireatem 


| Act III. fc. 7, ſpeaking of the ſca- fight off Actium, 


and. 


of a digamma: Nug.“ —but as we obſerved be- 
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and the flight of Antony and Cleopatra from that 
engagement, makes Scarus ſay, 
Sca. On our ſide (the fight appears) like the 
| tokend peſtilence, 
Where death is ſure: Von ribauld nagof Rgypt, 
(Whom leproſy ol ertake, ) i' thꝰ midſt o'th* fight, 


Hoiſts ſail, and flies. 
had the ingenious editor of Hudibras but known, 
and conſidered theſe two paſſages, we ſhould not 
have had ſuch falſe orthogr. and ſuch falſe anno- 
tation-writing on the two firſt lines of the ſecond 
canto, part III. as he has there exhibited :' But- 
ler begins that canto thus: 

The learned write an inſeds breeze 

Is but a mungrel prince of bees, 

That falls before a ſtorm on cows, 

And ſtings the founders of his houſe : 
on which the learned editor in his note obſerves, 
that © breezes often bring along with them great 
quantities of jnſef7s, which ſome. are of opinion 
are generated from viſcous exhalations in the air; 
but our author makes them proceed from a cow's 
dung; and afterwards become a plague to that 
whence it received its original:“ what learned 
ſtuff! what falſe philoſophy ! Butler is not ſpeak- 
ing of treezes of wind, that bring inſetts along with 
them : he means, and ſays, an inſect breeze, or as 
it ought rather to have been printed an inſef, 
rieze meaning that inſect, which is called a 
rieze, is but a mungrel prince of bees, becauſe like 
them, ſome think they are produced (nor as this 
learned annotator ſuppoſes, from 4 cow's dung, 
but as Virgil ſuppoſes) from the dead carcaſe of a 
cow : which equivocal een is as falſe as 
the former. 

BRIM as a ſow, © dicitur de ſue marem ap- 
petente;“ ſays Skinn. © una voce ſubare : neſcio 
an à Sax. bpyne, ardor, £/tus; q. d. maximo cum 
u. ut ſolent iſta animalia, in venerem pru— 
rire: from which, we might ſuppoſe it came 
from the ſame root with &rine ; which, ſi ſatis 
Græcus eſſem, continues the Dr. declinarem a 
Bere, ſcaturio, d:ffiuo, circumfiuo, plenus ſum ; q. d. 
Beups : et ſane, quid mart plenius ? but BRINE 
takes rather a different origin; as we ſhall ſee 
preſently, under that art. but ſtill it is Gr. 

BRIM-STONE, © Ilgntev, incendere; t9 burn; 
quali BREN-/one; a flone that will burn ; by 
changing IT into B; and then by cont cation : 
Upt. this word is evidently derived from the 
Greek, through the Sax. bnyne-· Ican, quaſi brenn- 
fone, or burning-ftone z becaule it is ſo very inflam- 
mable , we may therefore rather derive it à Ilvg, 
ignis; unde vro; fol, uro; unde buſtum, uſtum; 5 
to burn, or oren, 


The brieze upon her, like a cow in June, þ 


ket; terminatio ket minuit: Skinn.“ 


protenſus, extentus ; a 
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BRINE : © fortaſſe ſic diftum eſt quaſi pyrine 
o T8 Iluges, quòd nimia ſalſugo os, * ignis, 
adurat : Jun.” a ſalt pickle ; pungent, and ſharp : 
we might rather with Clel. Voc. 8 ſuppoſe 
that brine was but another diale& Br marine, 
mrine, brine ; for the n, and the 6, tranſmute ; 
but then marine is moſt probably Gr. 

BRINE. it hither ; © various dialed for bring it 
hither : Ray.” — Gr. as next art. 

BRING. © Sax. bhingan; Alman ; pringen; 
Teut. brengan; per epenth. 73 » factum ex 
IIaęt x, præbere, afferre : Jun,” 

RINK : Sax.,bpecan ; frangere ; locus preceps, 


præruptus; à Beaxyvs, brevis; broken precipice. 


BRISK; “ fatis feliqiter alludit Gr. ABgiE, apud 
Heſych. quod exponit Eyenyogus, i. e. vigilanter; 
hoc ab 4, non; et Beige, dermio; et certe Galli 
pro noſtro briſkman alunt un homme eſveillè; homo 
experrectus: Skinn.“ —/ively, vigilant, and wakeful : 
Caſaub. with great | ſagacity, derives briſk à 
Eppryau, turgeo ; item vegetus ſum, et corpore bene 
babito ;, ut qui in flore ſunt ætatis; Epgoywyns This 
naxics, florente et geſtiente etate : to be in the vigor 
0 fe : which latter deriv. ought rather to be 
preferred: ſee FRISK. Gr. 

BRISKET : © pettus cæſi animalis q. d. breſt- 
—conſequently 
Gr. : ſee BREAST. Gr. 

BR-IST-OL 7 bar-iſt-ol; head. ſanctuary-col- 
 BR-IST-OW } /ege, Hill, or wood , and bar-ift- 
ow; head-ſanfluary-town, or river: Clel. Voc. 7 2. n.“ 

BRI-TAIN ; without following other etymol. 
let me attend only to Clel. who has told us, 
Way. 54, that the terminations © an, tain, tania, 
and tannia, all ſignify land, or country; as in 
Mauri tania, Luſi-tania, Aqui-tania:“ this how- 
ever does not give us any reaſon why tan, or 
tania, ſhould ſignify land, any more than water; 
the reaſon ſeems to be becauſe Tavaos ſignifies 

abo, A Tavw, extendo ; the 
proper epithet of the 25 before mankind were 
acquainted with the ocean: he then proceeds, 
and tells us, that * 7 in the original language ſig- 
nified an iſland : then there remains no more than 
Br, which preſents no ſenſe in any known lan- 
guage, either ancient or modern; but if you al- 
low a liberty of judgment, to reſtore the elliptic 
vowel e, the word, without any violence, will give 
Bor- i, or the North ind; thence Bori-tannia, | 
contracted to Brian) after this gentleman 
has thus given the ju eſt deriy of the name of 
our country, it is a wonder he did not go one 
ſtep farther, and tell us, that Bori, Cori, Cauri, 
all ſignify the Northern regions; from  Bogeas, 
Boreas ;, the North uind; on account of the vis- 


lent, bluſtering, and cold winds, that generally gow 
rom 


bl 
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from that quarter : this wonder is the greater, 
becauſe he himſelf has added, it is on the foot 
of this etym. that the Druids, among their va- 
rious appellations, had that of Boreade, or per- 
haps better written Bor-ei-ade z North-iflanders.” 
— There is only another deriv. of the name of 
Britain, that deſerves to be produced, from the 
learned Bochart, who tells us, that © Britain is a 
name given to this iſland by the Phcenicians, 
when they trafficked hither for iu, calling it Barat- 
anac ; the land of Tin; contracted afterwards to 
Bratanac ; and then again ſoftened into Hr. 
tannia: — this however could not have been the 
firſt appellation of our iſland; becauſe we can 
hardly ſuppoſe that the Phœnicians were the peo- 
ple who diſcovered thoſe mines, which undoubt- 
edly had been opened by the inhabitants them- 
ſelves, for ages before the Phœnicians came hi- 
ther to purchaſe that article : Cleland's deriva- 
tion therefore ſeems to be more probable. 

If we follow the deriv. of Sammes, we muſt 
trace the name of our iſland from the Phoeni- 
clans, who, he ſays, 39, firſt diſcovered this coun- 
try in the year of the world 3256, i. e. 748, 
bef. Chr. and named it Barat-anac, contracted to 
Bratanac. 41.—as to the former part of this com- 
Poon Brat, it may be Phoenician, to ſignify tin; 

ut that the latter part anac, p. 43, ſhould ſig- 
nify tin among the Phcenicians, may be very 
much doubted, ſince all our etymol. contend 
that the termination tania, in Britania, or ra- 
ther, as Sammes himſelf aſſerts, in p. 42, ava, 
is a frequent termination of countries in the 
world as Germania, Pomer-ania, Tranſy/v-ania, 
Rom-ania ; Now if, as he acknowledges, ania is 
the ſame as anac, and anac ſignifies tin, then all 
thoſe countries which have the ſame termination 
muſt have been as famous for tin as Britain and 
the Caſſiterides; which I believe no hiſtorian will 
allow: it might therefore be more proper to 
ſuppoſe with the etymol. that /ania, or rather in- 
deed ania, ſignifies country, or region; and then 
it might originate from Ava, rex; unde Avacow, 
rego, unde regnum, unde regio; a region, country, 


From GREEK, 


or diſtrid, famous for baraj, tin: and from hence | 
may be derived our name Brit-ania; compounded | 


of half Phoenician, and half Greek, i. e. the Greek 
av’ may be derived from the Phcenician anac. 
BRITTEN-beef: Ray in his preface tells us, 
that © britten-beef ſignifies to break the bones of 
it; from the Sax. bputran, frangere: but brit- 


tan, was ſo very near to brittle; and brittle to 


brickle ; and brickle to bractle; and brackle to 


break ; and break to Beaxve, brevis; ſhort, or broken | | 
digerere, concoquere rem aliquam animo gravem : 


into fhort pieces; that it is a wonder he did not ſce 
ile Sax. was viſibly deſcended from the Gr. 


B R 


and LAT Tv. 


BRITTLE, quaſi Brictle; à break :—conſe- 
quently Gr. : ſee BREAK. Gr. 


* BROACH, or peirce a barrel; “ Bet, made- 


facio, irrigo ; to pour out; becauſe a barre], when 


breached, pours out its contents: Nug.”—this deriv. 
is very doubtful; becauſe the word broach is not 


ſolely applicable to pouring out, as the word 


Beexw is, which can never be tortured ſo far as 
to ſignify transfigere 3 to peirce; which is the ſenſe 
of our word broach: it has been referred rather to 
the Sax. Alph, 

BROAD ; Itaalvs, latus, amplus; large, ample, 
wide : fee A-BROAD. Gr. 

BROCK, fragments, or broken meat; and con- 
ſequently derived from BREAK. Gr. 

BROCK, or break wind; but not from the 
foregoing art. : now it ſeems to be derived from 
Beau, ſono, rutto ; to make a noiſe with the throat. 

BROGLE for eels, © Fr. Gall. Hrouiller; per- 
turbare, confundere ; quia ſc. in aqua perturbatd, 
et corf uſd, anguillæ facilius capiuntur : Skinn,” — 
there certainly can be no objection to this deriv.: 
only let me obſerve, that brog/e may come from 
the ſame root with PROG; quali progle in the dirt, 
in the mud: and if ſo, it would be Gr. 

BROIDER, X, ora; vel ab Opec, terminus, 
limes, limbus; a border; hence broider ; acu pin- 
gere, plumare, opere Phrygio variare : Gall. broder ; 
Belg. bordueren ; tanquam fit à bord, vel boord ; 
ora, extremitas, veſtium limbus; quoniam tunica- 
rum extremitates ut plurimum opere Phrygio 
diſtinguebant veteres: Jun.” fine needle-work, 
wronght on the borders, or extremities of robes, &c. 

BROIL, or tumuit ; © Fr. Gall. Brouiller; per- 
turbare, corfundere ;, to diſturb, or cauſe any con- 
fuſfon; and conſequently may be derived from the 
ſame root with BROGLE, juſt above mentioned: 
or perhaps broil, and coil, meaning the ſame thing, 
may take the ſame deriv.: 1. e. ſtill Gr. 

BROKER; IIęaſſo, memeax a, præt. med, TETERHYG, 
inter alia ſignificat radio; pararii, ſeu proxenetæ vice 
fungor ; tranſigo pro aliquem : © eſt et Ięalſo, pro 
TTeaw, vel Ilirexoxu, ex quo prat. Tireauu, U N- 
didi: Jun.” *a factor; an agent for another: Caſaub.“ 

BROOCH, or, as it is ſometimes written, bryche, 
and brouche; à Beoy X05, Cultur, collum ; Ic. monile, 


| torques, aurea catena : © 2 collo namque iſtiuſmodi 


ornamentorum denominatie potiſſimum defurapta; 
eſt : Jun.” —a necklace, chain, or locket, worn about 
the neck, arm, &c. 

BROOD 3;. Bevw, gullulo; to bring forth young 3. 


to Hatch. 


BROOK, to Bear, endure; à Bevxw, Bewxau, edo, 


Caſaub.“ ita aiunt Latini devorare miſerias; deva- 
rare 
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B R From Ga 2K, 
rare tedium, Avaryuopaytu, fo digeſt any affront, bear 


any miert s. 4 

BROOK, or rivubt; ©. Brus, ol. pro Pas, 
a rivulet, or ſmall ftream + Caſaub.“ © vel a Been, 
pluvia ; rain; quod iftinſmodi rivuli ex  repentino 
timbre collecti, ejuſdem pluviæ impetu intumeſcant, et 
concitentur: Jun.” and yet neither of theſe deriv. 
can ſo properly be called the root, as the branches 
of the verbs Bee, or Pio: and therefore Upton 
has more properly derived a brook, or rivulet, 
from Bete, BGN, to wet, or moiſten. 


B BROOM, Brea, brya 3 @ ſmall bub, with twigs, 


like birch ;, of which they make bruſhes, brooms, &c. 
BROT; © Sax. Lebpore z  fragmenta pans ; 


offals: Ray.“ —then we might ſuppoſe it was 


derived either ſrom Beulen, cibus, eſca, punis; bread : 
or elſe from Bezxuvs, brevis; broken z as when we 
ſay, broken bread, broken meat, &c. 1 

BROTH, Beule, vinum hordeaceum : Upt.” 
harley wine , properly beer, or any kind of liguid, 
boiled with ſeveral ingredients, in order. to 725 ; 
Caſaubon and Junius derive our word broth © à 
Bplov, eſca, cibus :*—but none of thoſe words 
were ever applied before to liquid foods. Skinn. de- 
rives broth, à Sax. bnoð; and that word à bqupan, 
coquere : then it ſeems but natural to derive them 
all à Bea, ferveo, bullio ; to boil, cook, or dreſs any 
thing by boiling. es! 

BROTHEL ; © by tranſpoſition à Fr. Gall. bor- 
del, vel bordeau ; Ital. Sordello; lupanar ; ex bord; 
marge; et eau; aqua; quia lupanaria ad ripas 
fluminis etiam apud Romanos olim conſtrueban- 
tur: Skinn.” —ſhould this deriv. be right, both 
BORDer, and eau, are Gr. 

BROTHER; any perſon would ſappofe from 
the termination of the Greek words Hal- ne, pater; 
M1l-ne, mater; Ovyal-ng, Flia; that our word bro- 
ther was deſcended from the Greek, through the 
Latin word frater, derived from ®ealne, curialis; 
and Caſaubon and Upton are of that opinion ; 
though indeed the former acknowledges that 
ce Salo, vel Ogalng apud Græcos magis generale 
verbum, quam vel frater apud Latinos, vel Sro- 
ther apud Anglos; que tamen ex iſto commu- 
niore verbo manäſſe nemo dubitat ;”—but if no 
body had doubted it before his time, we muſt de- 
ſire leave to diſſent now from this great man's opi- 
nion in this art. for ®ga]ng in Greek does not ſig- 
nify brother ; but one qui eſt in curiæ ejuſdem con- 
ſortio; one who enjoys the privileges of the ſame 
tribe; or as we may ſay, one 1 the ſame brother- 


Hood, confraternity, calling, trade; but Adixpos is 


properly Greek for a brother by birth, or conſan- 
guinity, or the being deſcended from the fame parents: 
and therefore it may rather be derived from the 
Greek, through a Northern channel ; for with 


| fotus, i. e. tdutatis, parts ; of the 


* 


and LATIN. > i 


Verſt. Jun. and Skinn, we may rather ſuppoſe, 
that our word Brother was, deſcended ſrom the 
Sax. boden; Theotiſc. yu ber; Belg. broedey 
Dan. rauer; Teut. bruder ; ** credo hæc omnia,“ 
ſays Skin. “% deflexa A verbo ts breed q. d. 
me Brood: 
only the Dr. ought not to have ſtopt there; for 
breed, and hrood, undoubtedly originate à Beus, 
pullulo; as he has himſelf acknowledged under 
the arti BROO Gt. 
BROUSE, 


BeoDονν, pc to feed on ſhrnbs ; &c. 
, BROW -of the 28 vel Sei, frons, is; 

BROW of a bill { the forehead: Skinn. quotes 
Caſaub. for deriving brow ab Oper, ſupercilium; 
and Jun. had made the fame obſervation ; atque 
inde liquet reliqua derivata eſſe per aphæreſ. prime 
ſyllabæ, quaſi vo, vel Bev, a brow : and we 
_ rather adopt this latter deriv. 

ROWN ; Sax. et Fr. Gall. brim; Belg. 
bruyn ; Teut. braun; Ital. Sund; fuſes ; videti 
poffunt'corrupta ex Ng ruftrm, rubeum; quando- 
quidem colores iſti ſunt vitini: Jun.“ dark red; bor- 
dering on black. Clel. Voc. 85, ſays, that © by 
enallage of þ for m, we have our word bon; 
as the French their Mun, and brunet, from morwin; 
ſomewhat black, or tending to black : but mor ſeems 
to be only a contraction of mor-tuus, i. e. à 
Meig-a, mors ; death, deadly, diſmal, gloomy, black ; 
and tein is only a diminntive, the ſame as wee; 
ab E-acorev, minor : ſo that morwin, or borwin, 
contracted to brown, ſignifies a ſhade of black, or 
ſomewhat black, 6 
BRUE, “ brue, or brew; from Bevlov, beer 
| when brewd: Athenæus, lib. X. c. 13, rv 0% 
ibo o, tr BPTTON reg xxAzvw ;* vinum bor- 
deaceumm BRUTON zonnulli vocant : et hinc $r0tb : 
Upt.” —beſides this ſenſe, we have another, in 
which the word ue is ſometimes taken; viz. to 
mix, or pour two liquors tevether, and then it 
ſeems to take its origin from Bere, ſcaleo, funde, 
et featere fucio; to bubble, like un ſpring; 'to ſcatler, 
pour, flew : unleſs we chuſe to derive it with 
Skinn. from Gcevw, miſceo; to mingle, or mix lo- 
gether : tho' perhaps it might rather be derived a 
Beegw; Bullio; to boil. 

BRUTSE, "Pnyvuw, Pryrvpr, frango ; to'break, or 
bruiſe : we may rather ſuppoſe with Jun. that 
bruiſe was derived a Thew, ſeco; niſi propius ac- 
cederet ad illud Beg, quod Heſych. exponit 


wiege, ſtringendo premit, impetum facere; to attack 
with violence. 1 
BRUIT, Ben, fremo, fremuit, quaſi bremuit, 
unde bruit; to make any loud noiſe; to report abroad: 
vel à Beovtn, tonitru; thanider ; and here uſed figu- 
ratively to ſignify fame, that is publiſhed to all the 
world, Caſaub. 203, has ſhewn that the _— 
| a 


B R 
had 2 muſical inſtrument, called Popes "Popuſ3os 


iet TpoXror05, Ov Ferpuo: nat TurTovles, xa. N 
foro andre: : etymologicum exponit © Mugixov 
oayJov* 6 Fprpurr ag Fo aifay Xa H 1x00 ẽEuαmuu0: 
unde Helych. "PeuſSos, oper, reopes, nxos, dives: 
addit autem etymologicum, idem inſtrumentum 
ge Anga etiam nuncupatum : unde fortaſſe et Gal- 
iicum bruit: Angli 2 Gall. an Gr. acceperint, 
neſcio : ſed. et illi bruite de rumore, (qui linguæ 
ſonus) uſurpant. 

BRUMAL ; Beopios, cognomen Bacchi: R. 
Bpuw, fremo ; to roar at the feſtivals of Bromius, 
or Bacchus: vel rectius à Beau, brevis ; et queen, 
dies ; quod breviſiimus dies in id tempus incideret, 

in quo erant feſta Bacchi: bruma quaſi brevima ; 
brevimus pro breviſſtmus; the ſhorteſt day of the 
year ; mid-winter, or the winter ſolſtice : this Jat- 
ter deriv. Clel. Voc. 7. n, does not admit of; 
and therefore would derive it from © bor-im ; 
the cold ſeaſon: b-oer; cold; and im; weather : 
it is from im, in this ſenſe, that the French derive 
tems; and the Italians temporale : tems, time, or 
duration of time, derives differently :;*—burt very 
probably there is no difference as to deriv. and 
but very little as to ſignification: however, let 
im, tems, and temporale, come from any language 
on earth; ſtill Sr, or Boer moſt undoubredly 
comes from Boreas, ſignifying cold, and bluſtering ; 
and conſequently Gr. | 
_ BRUNT, by tranſpoſition from burnt ; the 
heat of ation, the violence of the onſet: a Teut. et 
Belg. brunſt ; ardor, calor, eftas ; burn, quaſi purn, 
a Hug, ignis; fire. | 
. BRUSH, clean; Poigos, ſtridor cum fibilo ; hinc 
ruſcus, unde ſcope fiunt, officinis vocatur bruſcu ; 
any thing made, at firſt, of ruſhes, and afterwards 
of other materials, to ſweep, or cleanſe away duſt, &c. 
 BRUSH-woed ; either from the ſame root, 
to ſignify ſmall twigs to make brooms, &c. : or 
elſe a Nup, unde uro, peruſtum; quaſi bruſtum ; 
faſces, ex eo confetti, ob ligni tenuitatem ſtatim 
agcenduntur ; ſmall fagots of underwood ; which, 
on account of the flenderneſs of their twigs, eaſily 
kindle ; kindling-woed. | | 
BRUTE, are rng Bagylnlos, i. e. gravitate; nam 
grauem, interpretatur Feſtus in brutus, et obrutus, 


4 immobilem, ut videtur; obſtinately fixt : © Servius; 
va quem vide ad illud En. X. ubi brutum interpre- 
10 tatur /enſu carens nam terra d ſenſu longiſſime 


; abeſt : ſed per metaph. poſtea vox hæc tum tar- 
0 dis, ac ſtupidis accommedata : Voſſ.“ a dull, flupid, 
beavy creature; inſenſible, irrational; incapable of 
; knowledge, or religion. 4 
| BRUTTE : Ray acknowledges this to be only 
wot a Southern dialect for 470w/e but BROUSE 


ls Gr, 


From Grrzxk, and LATT x. 


B U 

| BRYONY, Bevoni, þtryonta; vitis genus; 4 wild 

vine, growing in hedęeh und bearing a red be ry. 
BUBBLE, Bon, ja#us, bulla, bullula ; a bubble 


of water; forte quod conjettu lapidum, &c.; bulla 


excitari ſoleat : R. Banaw, jacio. pla! 

BUBBY ; ro, humeo, bumecto, une uber; a 
dug, or teat. 

BUBO, “ Buſ%», inguen ; the proin: a diſeaſe 
affecting that part. Nug.“ | 

BU-CEPHALUS, Bzxepaxcs, Bucephalns ; tau- 
rino et magno capite preditus : an oæ- headed, or 
large-headed horſe: the name of Alexander's 
horſe ; ſo called a Bus, bos; an ox; et Kepann, 
caput ; the bead. 

BUCK, or deer; Bnxn, caprea; Caſaub, : Sax. 
bucca ; Belg. et Teut. bock ; hircus, caper ; of the 
goat, ſtag, or deer ſpecies. 


BUCKINGHAM-fire, © fo called,” ſays Verſt. 


150, © of the aboundance of buken-trees, that 


there grew; or, as we now pronounce them, bea-. 


chen- trees: but BEECH, is Gr. 

BUCKLE, or bend down : © Sax. Bugan, Le- 
buzan, flectere: vide BOW: Skinn.“ —70 curve, 
ſtoop, or bow down : conſequently Gr. 

BUCK-WHEAT ; becauſe this word happens 
to wear a different appearance, our etymol. ſeem 
to have loſt ſight of the original deriv. Junius 
acknowledges that * buckwheat is derived a Dan. 


ſignify fago-pyrum ; faginum frumentum: —and 
Lye, under the art. Book, and under the art. Beech, 
acknowledges that both thoſe words are derived 
from fag-us ; conſequently Gr. 

BU-COLICS, “ Bzxo>uxos, paſtoralis ; a paſtoral 
poem, in which mention is made of ſhepherds, and 
other ruſtics : R. Bus, bos; an ox ; Et xoov, cibus, 
food ; a feeder of oxen, or herds. Nug.” 

BUDGET, Boxyes, pro Meayes, quod Heſychio 
teſte eſt Bose aoxos, ſaccus coriaceus; Voſſ. à Boayos 
eſt bulga; a pouch, or leather bag: Galli balgas 
ſacculos ſcorteos appellant; hanc vocem Maſli- 
lienſibus accepiſſe dicamus: vel à IIa, facculus ; 
quaſi poudget. 

BUFALO Tor as Nug. and others write it, 

BUFF buffle : Beano, bubalus, bos filveſ- 
tris; @ ſort of wild ox: R. Bus, bos; an ox, Nug.“ 

BUFFET, or b/ow ; Hoapuoow, vebementius fÞi- 
rare; the blowing, or puffing up the cheeks to re- 
ceive blows; unde Belg. boffen ; et ab hoc puff; 
tales colaphi buffets nuncupantur Anglis. Jun.“ 


bling itrifler; unde Belg. beffen, ineptire ; Ital, 
buffone;; et Gall. boufon, ſcurra, mimarius, et ſce- 
nicus; a fhrewd and crafty court fool; © a fool of 
pleſaunce ; ſuch a one as kings and great men loved 
to entertain: Jun.“ 


K | BUG- 


| BUFFOON, BagaE, loquax, nugator ; @ bab- 


r 


bogvede ; Belg. boeck-weyt ; and that they both 
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 PUG-BEARS; both Jug, and Skinn. have ex- 
plained the former part this compound ex- 
tremely well; viz. larvæ, terriculamenta; mandu- 
cus; and have as properly derived it à pugs ; dæ- 
mones : © fed credo non quoſvis, ſays Skinn. “ ſed 
eos ſolum qui forma, puerorum-ſagis et pythoniſſis 
apparent, et ab 1is blandimentis et obſecnis of- 
culis, interdum et venereo coitu, tanquam amaſii, 
excipiuntur: - ſince then they are ſuch laſcivious 
gentry, there can be no good reaſon why the Dr. 
ſhould ſcruple to derive theſe pugs, or bug-bears, 


hoc enim cinædum inuerat: —and iris for. that 
very reaſon that we ought to derive: them from 
Nvyn : becauſe, were the fact true, and we were 


to admit of the former part of the Dr's. narra- 


tion, the latter would be as eaſily admiſſible: 
let me only obſerve however that this deriv. an- 
ſwers but to the former part of this compound 
bug-bears; but to the latter, I have not as yet been 
able to ſatisfy my inquiries. 

BUGGER : © Itvyn, cinedus; nam Italorum 
nleriſque pigiſta ab eãdem origine nuncupatur 
ſedomita : infandæ hujus libidinis turpitudo Belgis 
eleganter nuncupatur fomme ſonde, q. d. mutum 
peceatum'; quod illud ob enormem flagitioſæ li- 
bidinis impuritatem, ne quidem fas ſit nominare: 
Jun.” ie unſpeatable ſin. 

BUGLE- born: le eſt bonaſus, the wild 
bull ; ita ut bugle-horn tuerit bonafi-cornu : Lye.” 
this does not inform us from whence Sugle is 
derived; to trace which, Skinner will help us; 
for he ſays, q. d. bucule; ſeu juventæ-cornu; but 
there he has ſtopt; ſo that we. muſt look for 
burula in Baxehog, bubulcus: R. Bugs, bos; an ox, 
or bull; and bugle-horn: quaſi boukle-horn, is no 
more than à wild-bulls-horn. | 

BU-GLOSS, B, bugloſſus ; Borage; an 
herb ſo called, which reſembles the tongue of an 


er: R. Bec, bos; an ox; and Tecca, lingua; the'| 


tongue : Nug.“ 

BUILD; Clel. Way. 71. tells us, that in the 
ſyllable f/ lies the power of altitude, or idea of 
height ; and hence becomes radical to hill; to 
collis, to knoll, or top of a hill; to build, and 
building: but in his Voc. 211, he ſays, that al, 
el, il, ol, and ul (the vowel being in fact indif- 
ferent) 1s perceivably the etimon of many words 
importing eminence, and height :—but it, hill, al, 
and col, evidently originate A Koa-wvn, col-lis; 4 
hill, or any eminence; and here uſed to ſignify 
ftrufure,. or edifice. | | 

BULB, Boxes, bulbus ;. radix quævis rotunda; 
a ſcallion; any root that is round, and wrapped in 
many ſeins, or films ; as leeks, onions, tulip roots, and 
cloves of garlic, 


5 


From Gwz eu, and La Tre. 


2 


| 


2 Tlvyn ;— but, © nollem deflexum a Tlvyn,” ſays he, 


* 
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BUL-FINCH; “Sax. pine; Teut. frck ; and 
Belg. volle, Bulle; quaſi Fringilla; the large 
uch: Skinn. under the art. Finch: - we have 
already obſerved, under the art. BOOBY, that 
bull, and horſe, are additional expreſſions only 
uſed to ſignify large, or ſtrong; and therefore we 
may derive the former part of this compound 
bull: from the Gr. and the latter part finch from 
the Alman. vinco; as in the Sax. Alph. 

BUL GE, Bees, pro Moayos, quod Heſych, 
exponit Bossos aoxog, ſaccus coriaceus; a leather bag, 
which: ſwells out like à belly; from whence comes 
the Sax. to et ima pars navis; and a 
ſhip is ſaid-to be bulged, bilged, or bildged, and to 
have: bilged water, quando rupi, vel anchoræ 
alliditur ; eoque infimis tabulis fractis, et con- 
cuſſis, rimam, imo ruinam agit ; when it ſprings a 
leut, and draws in much water, ſo as to fink: 
Skinn.“—but then the Dr. has not gone far 
enough; for he does not ſeem to have been ſenſi- 
ble that biz originated from bulga; and bulga 
from Boxyos. Lye in his Add. obſerves, that it 
may be derived from. Belg. bo/ghe, bulghe; or 
Sued. boelia ; or Iceland. lia; fluctus; the waves, 
or the billows; viz. when the ſhip" is ſunk mid the 
waters; but even then it would be Gr. See 
BILLOW. Gr. & . 

BULK; Lye in his Add. derives this word “ à. 
bulke ; Iceland. navis onus ; unde ſine dubio de- 
fluxit vocabulum: - bbut we may doubt whether 
the Icelandic be the original word; at leaſt it does 
not ſignify navis onus ſo particularly, but that it 
may be applied to weight in general; and then 
with Caſaub. it may be derived ab 'Oxxn,  onns, 
pondus; burden, weight : and then to break bulk, 
is to begin to unload; not only to lighten the ſhip, 
but to alleviate any other weight: 1t may likewiſe 
in this ſenſe ſignify magnitude, and fize ; ſince they 
generally include the idea of weight. | 

BULK-head} or rather balker ; à Belg. balck, 

BULKER | trabs ; a beam; and conſequent- 
ly originates from the ſame root with BALK, 
or beam. Gr. ER. | 
BULL, Bus, Bs; an ox; quaſi boull: Skinner 
ſuppoſes it derived from the Belg. and Sax. lle, 
Bulle; bulluce, diminutivum; taurus; à bull, or 
young fteer : nollem deflectere à une, pullus; for 
that is the young of any creature; as when we lay 
4 fole; or a pullet: neither would I, with Jun. 


. 


ſuppoſe it derived à Bean, idtus, plaga; quod 

cornu feriat ; for all horned creatures do the ſame. 
| BULL of the Pope: Benn, concilium; council, 
conſultation : perhaps even the word Ban may be 
' deſcended. à Rzaopua,- vole; I will, it is my opi- 
nion; becauſe, when a perſon gives bis opinion in 


þ council, he declares bis will: from both theſe deriv. 


therefore 


* 
® 0 


therefore the proper way of writing this words 4 conſtant attendant, an inſeparable companion : — 


would be the Pope's boul : unleſs, with Sir John 
Evelyn, we would derive it from BM, bulla ; a 
ſeal, Jet to any ſuch writing as a decree. 


" BULLACE, © commonly called the bully-tree ; | 


à Buaoc, gleba; a cloud, or round lump of earth, 
&c. prunum fylveſtre ; fortaſſe A rotunditate globoſd 
fic areum : Skinn.” | 


BULLET; „B., Balla; jadtus, ifus; the 
ation of throwing, or whatever is thrown: R. 
Band, facio; to hurl, or caft : or from INoxos, the 


pole of the heavens, or the head, or any round fi- 
gure © R. Tonew, verto; to turn: Nug.”—this lat- 
ter ſeems to be rather too forced a deriv. for tho' 
Tloxes, and lente, ſignify the pole of the heavens ; 


and to turn round; yet perhaps that is always un- 


derſtood of a circular motion ; but never to mean 
a globular body, like a bullet, or a cannon ball: it 
would be more natural to derive bullet from Bus, 
Bolus; a round as or lump of metal, &c. 
BULLION ; fortean à Bone, bolus, gleba ; quia 
argentum hoc non ſignatum glebarum forma con- 
ſpicitur : uncoined filver in the maſs, or Jump. 
BULLY; © vel à burly; grandis, obeſulus : vel 
a bulcke ; magnitudo, vir liberaliori vidtu probe ſa- 
ginatus: vel, q. d. bull-eyed, Bownis, i. e. bovints 
oculis, ſeu grandioribus, preditus : Skinn,” —this 
laſt, tho' very applicable, yet can ſcarce be called 
an etym. however it is very well ſuited to thoſe blu/- 
tering, big- looking, fierce-talking gentlemen : there 
would be no impropriety in deriving this furious 
hero, the bully, directly from $auw, bullio ; to boil, 
to bubble; one whoſe blood is always in a ferment, 
ever boiling ; or at leaſt feems to be ſo. 
BUL-WARK, BA; BoAzpos, or BwAngos, 4 
rampart, or work of earth, thrown up: R. Bucs, 
gleba; a clod, or lump of clay, or earth: Nug.”'— 
the root indeed is regular, but the production is 
rather jejune ; for neither Bones, nor BuAngos, ap- 
pear in any lexicon : we may therefore rather 
fuppoſe that bulwark was compounded of Sul and 
wark ; bul à Bac, an epithet of frength ; and here 
fignifying frong ; and wark, Sax. peonc; Teut. 
werck; opus; work; all evidently derived ab 
Epy-ov, ops; work; the whole compound meaning 
a ſtout, ſtrong work, or fortification. 
BUM 1 either from Baves- 
BUM-FIDDLE |} n«81n95,mons-08/equens ; a ſub- 
miſſive hillocꝶ of fleſh: orelſefrom two French words, 
which we have traduced into um fiddle, whether 
with deſign, or not, would be difficult to ſay; but 
according to its preſent appearance, the expreſſion 
ſeems to carry neither ſenſe. nor meaning; whereas 
there ſeems to be a little jocularity in it, if we 
ſuppoſe it to be derived from 4on-fidelle; meaning 
a good and faithful friend; a ſure and ſteady ally; 
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only now we mult tracꝶ it up to the Gr.; for bonus, 
and fidelis, are derived from that language, | 
BUM-PER : another evident deviation from 


the French bon-pere; the good-father, meanings 


the Pope, whoſe health was always drank by the 
monks after dinner in a full glaſß: however bon- 
pere is derived à Fovog-ralng, bonus-pater ; the good- 
father, meaning his holineſs. 

BUNG, Houa, operimentum, epiſtomium ; Belg, 
bomgat ; Fr. Gall. bondon; the covering over the 
hole of the veſſel, or caſe. | 

BUNGLE ; © Fr. Gall. bougonner ; inepte rem 
aggredi : vel à Fr. Gall. bondir; ręſilire; qui 
enim ineptè rem aggreditur, ſubinde confuſus, 
reſilit; et meditabundus opus tantillum inter- 
mittit: Skinn.“ —conſequently Gr.: ſee BOUND, 
or leap. Gr. | | 

BUNN, Foros, ol. bonus, bonulus; a good, 
dainty, fine cake. 

BUNNY, Buvos, collis, tumulns ; à riſing, fwell- 
ing ground, a hillock. | 
BUNTING-lark; ** alaudæ ſpecies; Fr. Gall. on- 
dir, reſilire, ſaltitare; quia hc avis humi /ub/ilire, et 
ſaltitare ſolet; quod eò veriſimilius fit, quod univer- 
ſum alaudarum genus humi nidulantur: Skinn.“ — 
the Dr. ſeems to have been no very great naturaliſt; 
for ſparrows do not build their neſts on the ground, 
and yet they /ub/tliunt, et ſaltitant: but, if his 
etym. be juſt, ſtill it is Gr. ſee BOUND, or /eap. 

BURBOT ; Holotburia, muſtela fluviatilis; Fr. 
Gall. bourbe; non à barba, vel arunco; ſed quia 


lutum, et cænum roſtro, anſerum modo, commo- 


vet; hoc autem Jurbe, ſi Græculus es eſuriens 


(ſo polite is Skinn. at preſent) potes declinare A 


Gr. Bogſ3opos but why this ill- natured reflexion, 


i Græculus es efuriens ?—BogBogos ſignifies lutum, 


conum, limus; and if this greedy fiſh delights ſo 


much in mud, as moſt eels do (for it is a ſpecies 


of eel-pout) there is no reaſon why this phyficiani- 
culus eſuriens ſhould be ſo averſe from admittin 
this Gr. deriv. particularly after he had told us 
that this fiſh was called bourbe ; quia /utum et canum 
commovet : it were to be wiſhed that ſome of his 
old Sax. Teut. Belg. and Fr, Gall. deriv. had not 
been more foreign. | 

BURDEN, to bear : Bags quaſi Bapdos, burdus, 
burden ; pondus, onus ; moleſtia ; any oriffere. weight, 
or trouble : Verſtegan writes it byrihin ; and ſup- 
poſes it to be Sax. 88 

BURGH Nveyos, quaſi Bugy-0c, burgus, tur- 

BUROUGHY\ ris; à tower, or” ſtrong place; 


BURROW. Gr. Verſtegan obſerves, that“ bou- 
rough metaphorically fignifieth a town having a 


walle, or ſome kynd of cloſure about it: alſo a 11 
K 2 


alſo the chief magiſtrate of a fortified town : ſee 
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particula otioſa Le, et verbo neapian ſpoliare, 
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all places that in old tyme had among our an- 
ceters the name of beurngug b, were places one 


way or other fenſed, or fortificd:“ — and yet this | 


good old Saxon could not ſee the true deriv. of this 
word, that it was Gr. Clel. Voc. 30, ſays, the 


word bar admits of a very extenſive ſignification; 


4 burgher, or freeman was called @ barman, or 
bur-man : but the word arough,” he tells us, © ſig- 
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have known that papian, rapere, rapio, and rapax, ate 
all derived ab Aprago, rapio; unde Aęrat, rapax ; 


ſo that this word burgrave is derived not from the 
Sax. &c. but from the Gr. as its true ſource. 
BURLESK, or Surleſgue, Gall. burler ; Ital. 
burlare ; Lat. Bar. burdare eſt jocare, ludere; 
bourd ;_ jocus; hinc, ut mihi quidem videtur,” 
ſays Lye, © fit burlare, d in 4 mutato ; quod 


nifies a town having municipal offices, in ſhort, | 
of juſtice: then conſequently Gr. fee BAR. 
BURG-LARY ; © vox forenſis, ſed vulgo nota: 
S|inn,” —who has given us a longer remark than 
uſual on this word; and though he acknowledges 
it to be vulgo nota as to the ſignification, yet has 
plainly ſhewn- that he knew nothing of the true 
etym. notwithſtanding his haying quoted the 
Lat. Sax. Fr. Gall. and Norman, * uages: | 
ſhall not go through all his tedious obſervations, 
but. comment only on what he has fixt; viz. 
* Sax. bupxzh ; arx; et Normannicã terminatione 
lery ; lary vero in compoſitione latrocinium fignificat, 
à Fr. Gall. larron; latro; larrecin ; latrocinium ; 
q. d. arcis, ſeu caſtelli, Iatrocinium; domus enim eft cu- 
Juſque arx: all this will be moſt readily granted; 
but then, why did he ſuppreſs the Gr. etym.? did 
ke know, or did he not know, that the Sax. bupzh 
was evidently derived from Iuey-oc, arx, Furris * 
and did he know, or did he not know, that the 
Norman termination /ary, which he acknowledges 
to: be derived from the Fr. Gall. larron, latro, 
was {till farther derived à Angus, latro; et Aalgev- 
au, latrocinari ? if he did know it, and would 
not declare it, then partiality to his Saxons and 
Normans made him ſuppreſs it; and if he did 
not know it, his ignorance is the more inexcuſ- 
able; becauſe the Gr. deriv. was ſo viſible. 
BURG-RAVE : again we have here another in- 
ſtance of Skinn's. partiality or 1gnorance ; the 
latter can ſcarce be thought; and why a man of 
letters ſhould not go up to the ſource of words, 
when he knows in what language it 1s to be 
found, would be difficult to ſay : but here he 
has derived © &urgrave,.a Teut. burggraff ; or 
Belg. borgh-graef, vel grave; i. e. urbis, ſeu op- 
pidi, præſes, vel præfectus: vide burough, and 
grave: the former of theſe we have already 
{cen is Gr. then let us now ſhew that the latter 
is ſo likewiſe: * grave, or reve,” ſays the Dr. © A 
Sax, Lenepa, præfedtus, exattor, prætor, hoc à 


rapere. ;. Dan. greffve ; Belg. grave, graf, et 
graef; Teut..graffe, graff ; omnia à Lat. repere ; 
ſortean quiz gravii in antiq. regno German, 
tantum exafores,, ſeu ut Jul. Capitol. vocat, 
rationales principum fuerunt, qui jam iu tantam dig- 


nonnunquam fieri patet ex Ital. cigia, pro cicada: 


2 {ed unde inquies,“ ſays Skinn. “Ital. Surlare? 


forte à nom. parola; difiio, vocabulum ; omnino ut 
dillerium, A dicendo : vel a Lat. ferula; q. d. feru- 
lare; i. e. ſannd verberare: — o ridicule the 
works of an author : only now it happens a little 
unfortunately for the Dr. that both parola and 
ferula, are Gr. | | 

BURLY ; © grandis obeſulus ; q. d. boor-like ;. 
agricolæ enim propter labores, et inde plenum 
victum, corpore grendiores ſunt : Skinn.“—but 
perhaps it might be more natural to derive burly 
a-Belg, bulke; bulky, burly, big: only BULK is Gr. 

BURN, Hoon, comburo, buro, incendere ; ty 
kindle, ſet on fire: R. Ide, ignis; fire. 

BURNISH : © Fr. Gall. et Hiſp. &runir ; Ital. 
brunire ; expolire; puta arma: credoa verbo to burns. 
quia arma accurate polita, et verniſo ut loquimur 
illita, adeo intenſe ſplendent, ut quali ardere vide- 
antur : hinc poetis gladii micantes, et corruſcantes: 
Skinn.“—but ſtil] he will not allow, that our 
verb burn comes from uro, quaſi hure; and that 
uro is derived from Ilvg, ignis; fire. 

BURR, @ #n06, or knot ; “ fic dicitur radix: 
cornu cervi junioris, jam cornu proferre incipien- 
tis; 2 Fr. Gall. boarre; tomentum, lanugo; quia: 
ſc. principio eſt mollis, et quaſi tomentſi: Skinn.“ 
— but perhaps Surr is only a various diale& for: 
knur : which 1s Gr. 

BURREL-fly ; © tabanxs ; Mund, elegans ſane 
vocabulum, a Fr. Gall. bourreau; carnifex'; bour- 
reler ; excarnificare, vexare; quia fc. miſera ju- 
menta æſtate excarnificat, et quaſi in furorem adi- 
git : Menagius de etymo Ts bourreau deſperat, et 
ignorantiam fatetur : quid mihi miſello ſperan- 
dum reſtat? non tamen magnum ſcelus eſſet de- 
flectere à Lat. forulare, pro ſorare; et inde Sax. 
: bopuan.; Belg. boren ; terebrare; quia fe. corpora 
damnata gladio perforat, confodit; et concidit : 
Skinn.“ —and uon tamen magnum ſcelus eſſet, if we 
were to derive the Dr's.. bohian, and Soren, and 
 bourrean, from Hao, foro, forabilis ; hinc Hopes, 
tranfitus; to boxe a hole, make a paſſage with its ſting. 
 BURROW, or ©© burgh,. Ilvgyes, burgus, turris-; 
or, in the Macedonian tongut, Bueyos,, 4 tower; 
becauſe burrows uſed to be fortified towns: Nug.“ 
—or from © Ileeyapa; i. e. r , vine: Suidas. 


nitatem excreverunt: but ſurely the Dr. muſt 


' fic dict. a eu montano; et Nvgyos, turris: Upt.“ 
BURSER, 
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thern pouch, bag, or ſcrip to hold money, &c. and 
here uſed to ſignify the ſteward of a college. 
BURST æſunder : Sax. buppran, n 
rumpere ; Belg. burſten ; Teut. broften ; neſcio an 
hæc omnia à Sax. bopian. Skinn.” or elſe, as Jun. 
obſerves, we may better derive burſt, or bruſt, à 
Bevezs, Heſych. xpnuver, precipitia, loca prerupta ; 
broken, ſhattered precipices : quod, quamvis non ex- 
hibeat nobis veram verbi originem, oſtendit tamen 
utrumque ex communi aliqua origine promanare. 
BURY she dead; Ive, uro, buro, unde ſtum, bu/- 
tum; a funeral pile; and now uſed to ſignify the place, 
where a dead body is depoſited: there is however 
another word, from whence bury may be derived, 
viz. from Buw, tego, operio; to hide in the ground, 
to cover with earth; though indeed, as Skinn. very 
juſtly obſerves, nec tantum Saxones, ſed et ve- 
teres Romani, lapidum moles, et terre aggeres in 
epultorum memoriam erexerunt ; and therefore the 
Sax, Fr. Theotiſc. and Teut. words bipuan, beopx, 
berge, and bergen, ſiginfy tumulus, acer vus, mons : 
ſo that 4% bury ſignifies both 4% raiſe a heap of 
ſtones, earth, &c. on the dead; and to depoftte the 
body firſt in the ground, and then to raiſe thoſe heaps : 
this cuſtom muſt have been very antient, ſince 
we find it mentioned in Joſhua, chap. vii. 26; 
and they. raiſed over, Achan, a great heap of ſtones 
unto this day: wherefore the name of that place 
was called the valley of Achor. Clel. Way. 47, 
would derive buried, radically berried,, or in the 
earth ; from er; whence, with the Celtie prepo- 
ſitive , and the Lat. terminative 4, proceeds 
terra: the Greeks called the dead Evegor, in earth : 
—but all ſeem to ſpring from-Eepa, terra; the earth. 
BURY i terminationibus urbium, et oppido- 
rum, idem quod burgh, vel burough denotat : Skinn.“ 


—and conſequently are not to be derived from 


the foregoing. art. but from Nugyes : unleſs in 
ſome particular inſtances ; as in Sr. Edmond's- 
bury ; meaning his place of burial : though Ver- 
ſtegan is of opinion that © byr7ge, or birighe, birgen, 
and Syrgenum, are all Sax. words, and ſignify 0 
Hd; for burying is a kyding of the dead body in 
the earth: now becauſe thele byrighs, or beorghs 


ſcemed as hills, the name of beorgh, or berg, 


became, all.Germanie over, to be the general 
name of a mountain; and Canterburie, Saliſburie, 
and the lyke, ſignifieth @ high, or chief place.” — 
and therefore we may ſuppoſe that all theſe Sax. 


and Germ. words, were but contractions of the 
Gr. word Ilupy-os, furris, arx; à high, or eminent 


place. | 

BUSH ;. “forte à Belg. Jeb; Fr. Gall. Lois; 
Ital. boſeo ; He, Junius defleCtit à Booxw, paſco; 
ut nemus à Neww: mallem, ſays Skinn. cum 
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viro Rev. deducere à Lat. arbuſcula; — and I am 
willing to join him and his reverend friend ; and 
hope they would have been as willing to have 
joined me, in tracing it up to the Gr. through 
their own deriv. : they have taken the Latin ar- 
buſculum, which is undoubtedly derived ex arbor, 


vel arbos, which is derived_a Kagros, fructus; 4 


fruit-tree, or buſh. 

BUSHEL : Fr. Gall. Boiſſeau; modius.; Teut. 
bueſchel, bueſchlein ; ſaſcis, manipulus ; hoc forte 
corruptum, à Lat. pugillus: Skinn.“ but what 
connexion he could find between this original, and 
its derivative, would not be eaſy to conjecture. 

BUSK, © peforale, vel pectorigium, 1. e. lignum, 
quo pectus, et magnam ventris partem firmant famine, 
recti planique pectoris decorem aſfectantes: à Gall. 
buſque, buſte: Jun.“ —but Skian.. though he has 
given the ſame interpretation,, yet has deduced 
it from a different, and far more diſtant etym. 
we need not conſider his deriv. at preſent, ſince 
it will come more: properly under. the art. 
BUST. Gr. 

BUSKIN : from:the termination of this word, 
it ſeems. to be only a diminutive of boot ; as if 
it was written boot-kin;, and then converted into 
bus-kin, or little boot: conſequently Gr. | 

BUSS, or ki/5 : Baca, aioxuvn ; Heſych. though 


'this is rather an interpretation, than a deriv. un- 
leſs he had 


given the origin of Baczy:;—as for 
what he ſays a little higher, Bacæ, aoxvvn, 6 51 
deve, it is ſtill more obſcure. than the former: 
however, ſince he has explained Baca by aiogumn, 


it may perhaps have. given origin to baftum ; at 


leaſt it bids as fair, as any of the other deriv. 
produced. by. Voſſ. and Jun, to which Lye has 
added ba/ia. corrupta fortaſſe ſunt ex Armorico 
boucher ; uſculari ; bouch ; oſculum; Hibern. bus ; 
05, oris :—but without hunting after. modern 
etym. there is no doubt but that the. Gr. or Lat, 
words gave origin to our 4%, and k/s. 

BUSS, or veſſel; “ grandior navis piſcatoria, 
qua halices capiunt :. Spelman putat dictum. A 
Teut. Sue; pyxis:;; quod panda alvo, et obtuſa 


prora, quam proxime ad ſimilitudinem pyxidis ac- 
cedat: Jun.” —bue pyxis is Gr. ſee. PYX, quaſi 


puſs, unde buſs. . | 
BUST ; © effigies hominis uſque ad humeros, vel pec- 
tus; Gall. bufte; Ital. %%; Sax. bfeorx 


; Alman. 
bruſt; burſt : Lye.” this is undoubtedly a much bet- 
ter explanation of the Ital. fo, than what Skinner 
has given us, under the art. %, which he ſup- 
poſes to be derived a Fr. Gall. bujc, , buc, buſq,, 
buſt ; . fulcrum veſtiarium fæminarum; forte ab 
Ital. &uſto; truncus corporis; hoc a Lat. buſtum 
quia: ſc. frunco corporis, i. e. pectori applicatur : 
et ſane mira eſt ſenſũs tranſlatio, a Lat. bu/tum, , 
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his word; for what connexion is there between 4 


a 
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pro loco uſtionis ſunebris, ad Ital. buſto ; pro trunco; 
ideo autem ſic dictum puto, quia corpora olim urere 
ſolebant, quaſi ambuſtum, ſc. corpus, vel truncus:— 
any one would imagine that the Dr. had miſtaken 


buſt, and a buſt; or a woman's buſk, and a funeral 
pile! in ſhort, @ buſt is what Jun. has very pro- 
perly defined by effigies hominis uſque ad humeros, 
vel pectus; fo far from being truncus corporis, as 
Skinn. calls it; for then the head is off, 

— —— Jacet ingens littore /runcus, 

Avulſumque humeris caput, et ſine nomine corpus, 

| An. II. 557. 

ſince then a buſt repreſents a man, /o low as the 
breaſt, it may be derived à ęocbes, anterior pars 
hominis : ſee BREAST. Gr. 

BUSTARD, Fr. Gall. 4iftarde, quod ſatis 


apte flecti poſſit à bis, et tardus; q. d. avis valde | ff 


tarda ; quoniam pre nimia magnitudine, et gravi- 
tate difficillime ſe in aerem tollit, et ſublata tardius 
volat : Skinn.”—how happily does ſuch a defini- 
tion, and ſuch an explanation ſuit with the genius 
of ſuch an etymologiſt! but in the firſt place, our 
word buftard is not derived from tardus ; for the 
buſtard's flight is far from being tardy ; and Mr. 
Spelman, in his firſt book of the Expedition of 
Cyrus, p. 53, ſpeaking of the buy/tard, in his 
notes, ſays, © We have great numbers of them 
in Norfolk—they make flights of five or ſix miles 
with great eaſe ; for though the agitation, or 
ſtriking of his wings be ſlow, yet that ſtroke is 
ſtrong, and his progreſſive motion is very faſt :” 
—which makes me believe the Dr. never ſaw a 
buſtard fly in his life : and in the next place, ſhould 
it be allowed him that the buſtard was a very flow 
Aying bird, we may deny that tardus would be the 
original etym. for it would then originate from 
Beadvs, quaſi Bagdvs, tardus ; flow. | 
BUTT-end ;” © Bubos, bottom; the bottom of a 
thing being the (lower) end of it : Nug.“ 
BUTT, or : as this fiſh is conſtantly found 
at the bottom of ſhallow waters, it ſeems very 
probable to derive its name à Bubes, fundus ; the 
bottom of rivers, &c. 
BUTT, or pup ; Balea ge, Heſych. B NAS, Ja- 
cere, trudere, arietare ; to beat, puſh, bolt againſt. 
To BUTT with horns ; Bale g e Heſych. 
Ba, trudere, arietare; to thruſt, puſb, or goad. 
BUTTAL ; ſometimes called the buttal-bump ; 
2 Lat. buteo; the bittern, or mire-drum ; on ac- 
count of its noiſe : ſee BUTTERN. Gr. 
BUTTER ; © Bzulvgoy, butyrum ; A Bus, bos ; 
and ruęos, caſeus ; cheeſe; becauſe of its being ge- 
nerally made of cows milk : Nug.“ 
BUT TER; © Sax. burrtop-fleoxe ; Belg. 


boter-vlieg ; papilio ; inſectum ita dictum à mol- 


litie butyracea: Jun.” —an inſe& ſo called from 
the downy or buttery ſoftneſs of its plumage : as 
the Pſalmiſt likewiſe expreſſes ſoftneſs on an- 
other occaſion, by, his words were ſofter than but. 
ter :—conſequently derived as inthe foregoing art. 
BUTTERY ; either from the ſame root with 
butter, becauſe of its being the place where the 
butter, and cheeſe is kept: or elſe it may be derived 
from Hoalnęior, poculum ; the place where the pots, 
cups, &c. are lodged: Skinner derives buttery trom 
the Fr. Gall. bouter ; ponere ; and then refers us 
to PUT, which is of Gr. extract. 
BUTTOCK ; © Fr. Gall. bout ; extremitas, 
extuberantia; aboutir ; acuminari : Skinn.”—this 
laſt ſeems to be but a ſtrange explanation, to 
ſay, as ſharp as à buttock of beef :—buttack in our 
language ſeems rather to be derived à Bufs;, 
undus ; the bottom, or loweſt part of the body. 
BUZZ ; Bojuſ3og : bombus 3 ſonus quem edunt apes ; 
the noiſe made by the bee, or any large flying inſect. 
BUZZARD; «© BuCay, vel Buooev, vagio, bu- 
bulo ; quod querulo gemitu bubones imitetur ; nam 
Buoo#y proprie dicuntur b#ubones gemitum edentes : 
Jun.” “ quibuſdam ztinnunculus ; a keftrel : Skinn,” 
BY-BY ; Ba, dormire, ſopire; ſopitoria cantio; 
vox nutricum, infantes ad ſomnum invitantiun : 
Caſaub. Jun. and Skinn.“ —he ſong of nurſes, invit- 
ing their infants to fleep : ſee LULLA-BY. Gr. 
BY-SPEL, or © big-/pel; a by-word, proverb, 


| or phraſe of ſpeech : Verſt.“ but though this 


word carries ſo much the appearance of Saxon 
origin, yet we ſhall find, under the art. GO-SPEL, 
that the latter part of both theſe | compounds 
is Gr. 

BVZ ANT, Byzantium, a capital city of Thrace, 
now called Conſtantinople: this word Byzant is 
generally underſtood of that wedge of gold, which 
is valued, ſays Camden, p. 172, at fifteen pounds, 
and is offered by our kings at the altar on Eaſter 
day; it was formerly made of that gold which 
was brought from Turkey ; being of the pureſt, 
and moſt refined ſort.”— The reaſon why it 
was at firſt made in the form of à wedge, 
might have been to repreſent he Trinity, by the 
three points, or corners; for Camden in his Re- 
mains, p. 173, ſays, © there was two purpoſely 
made for the king and queene, with the reſem- 
blance of the Trinity inſcribed.” —but the reſem- 
blance alone might have been expreſſed on 4 cir- 
cular piece of gold. PIT 

Oy 
ABALA; cabala, vel potius cabbala, et ca- 
4 balifta; a myſterious dofirine among the Jews, 
received by oral tradition from their fathers, and 
| | x. 2 


C A 


not committed to writing, but at laſt compiled: 


into a body, called their Talmud: properly ſpeak- 
ing, theſe two words are of Hebrew origin. 

CABBAGE-plant ; Kahn, braffica ; a colly- 
flower, or cabbage. 

CABBAGE, or fteal: by writing this word in 

the ſame manner as we write the name of the 
plant, we have rendered the deriv. of this art. 
totally inexplicable ; but by writing it kabage, 
we ſhall eaſily arrive at the true etym. and con- 
ſequently at the true meaning of that expreſſion 
the taylor loves cabbage; as we ſhall find under the 
art. KABAGE, in the Sax. Alph. | 

CABIN, „Karan, præſepe; a manger : Nug.“ 

CABINET, quaſi cabinet, Kaiha, capſa, 52 
arca; a cheſt, or neſt of drawers, 

CABLE, Kas, rudens, funis nauticus ; the 
great rope of a ſhip, to which the ankor is faſtened, 
in order to give it the greater ſtability againſt 
the force of the tides, and the waves in a habour, 

CABOSHED : © Fr. Gall. caboche, quod qui 
ab Hiſp. cabo; Ital. capo; et tandem | at. caput 
deſcendere non videt, cæcus eſt: Skinn.“ —and the 
Dr. muſt have been as blind as his neighbours, 
qui non videret that caput itſelf was deicended a 
Kega- hn, caput ; the head: a caboche being a ſmall 
nail with a great head; ſuch as coaches, chairs, ſe- 
dans, &c. are ornamented with. 

CACH-EXY, ka H, malus corporis habitus ; 
an ill habit of body: R. Kaxos, malus ; bad; and 
Ex, habeo; to have, to be. | 

CACKLE. Kang, to make @ noiſe: Upt.“ 
Jun. derives it à Kixaigev, cachinnari ; vel A 
Kayxaceav, vel a Kaxxagav, effuſe ridere : vel a 
Kayyanw, gaudio efferor, letifſime gaudeo ; to make 
a rejoicing ; as the hen does when ſhe has depo- 
ſited her egg, with a laughing noiſe. 

CACO-CHYMY, Kazoxvpin, carochymia ; an 
ill digeſtion. | 

CACO-DAMON, Kztodaiuu, carodwmon ; an 
evil ſpirit, a devil: R. Kano, malus ; evil; and 
Aaiptoy, demon; genius. 

CACO-ETHES, Kaxonbng, Kaxonbax, cacoethes, 
prava conſuetudo; a bad habit; an ill cuftem; R. 
Kauxoc, malus ; er Hog, mos; cuſtom, habit, manner. 

CACO-FOGO, à Kaxcs, malus; evil, bad, or 
wicked; and gws, Qwoxw, guyw, ur; 10 burn; fo 
the whole very properly expreſſes a wicked, or 
abominable incendiary. | 

CACO-PHONY, Kaxopwnx, vox, ſeu ſonus 
aſper, inſuavis pronunciatio; an ungrateful manner 
of expreſſion, an unharmonious, harſh, ill-ſounding 
cadence ; R. Kaos, malus ; et gon, vox; voice. 

CADAVEROUS, Kalw, deorſum ; quod cadere 
nihil aliud eſt quam deor/um ferri; à cado, cada- 
ver ; @ carcaſs, a dead body fallen down.” 


From Grtzk, and LATIN. 


_ CADENCE, Kao, cadens, terminating, ending, 
a period; generally cloſed by the falling of the 
voice into a lower key, 

CADOW, or rather cadaw, putemus eſſe com- 
poſitum ex ca; et daw, a KoAczos, graculus by vel 


derivemus a Ng, hiſco; to yawn, or gape ; be- 
cauſe | he makes @ cawing noiſe ; a jack-daw. , 

* CADUCEUS, “ Knguxio, vel Knguxtor, 6 Ba- 
FaCuoiw, Of metoſpac, vel Kepurrs* Knpup, 6 dig eigen- 
ns emogerAouevcry, ua To Kneuxicy Pepir : Caducifer, 
et caduceator : ſane nec dubium, quin Latina 
vox è Greca originem cceperit : à Knpuxioy, vel 
potius Kaguxio, five Kzpuxror (quomodo Tarentini 
dixere, et Syracuſani) dixere Latini caduceum : 
vulgo caduceum dici aiunt à cadendo ; five quia 
facit ne in eundo cadatur : five quod cadere fa- 
ciat contentiones, atque certamina ; quia nempe 
ut per feciales bella indicebantur ; ita per caducea- 
tores finiebantur : ſed fi a  cadendo eſſet, prima 
corriperetur, quam Ovidius in caducifer producit : 
Voſi.” this therefore is a ſtrong proof that poe- 


true etym. of a word; as in this before us; and 
as we ſhall hereafter find in the word pyramid, 
&c. : with regard however to the preſent word 
caduceus, of whatever origin, it ſignifies the 
winged ſtaff, or trunchion, that Mercury carries ; 
the wand which the Greek and Roman heralds, and 
embaſſaders bore, when they treated of peace. Clel. 
Voc. 147, is of opinion that the word caduceas 
is not of Gr. but of Celtic extraction; and there- 
fore muſt be referred to the Sax. Alph. 

CE CITY „es, vel potius Kixuwes, aut 
Koxxvarcy, Pefottus non tam dici putat à carendo, 
quod oculis careat, quemadmodum neque à capi- 
endo, quod oculis captus fit ; quam quorundam 
ſententiam eſſe ait; quam A cædendo, quod ſit 
oculis conciſus : utrumque etymon, tam inquam 


adducit Angelus Decembrius :—in ovr language 
cecity implies blindneſs, or dimneſs of fight. 

Et-CATTERA, Ka. Elia, Karla, et alia; and 
others, ſomething elſe, the reſt : R. Eligos, alius ; 
another. 


omnia a Lat. cavea : Skinn.”—and no further 
would the Dr. go, though he muſt have known 
that cavea was derived à cavitate; cavitas; A 
CaUUS 3 cavus, a Koos, ol. KuFos, cauus ; any 
bellow place, or cave; any place of confinement. 

CAJ OLE; © vox nuper civitate donata a Fr. 


ſonum edere, inſtar Gracculi; ſecundariò garrire, 
blaterare ; Ital. gazzola, gazza ; graccus, gracu- 


Kegaxias, 


try will always help us in doubrful caſes to the 


(ſays Voſſ.) hoc a cædendo, quam alterum à carendo, 


CAGE ; “Fr. Gall. cage; Ital. gaggio, gabbia: 


Gall. cageoler, cajoler; Ital. gazzolare ; primario - 


lus: Skinn,” —but no farther he: “ judicio 
meo,“ ſays Vol. * graculus. eſt contractum & 
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C A 
Kepmeine, quod gaze eſt: hoc licet impenſius 
placet, addam tamen et alteram conjecturam: 


quid ſi graculus ſtatuatur diminutivum à grac- 
cus ; graccus autem deducatur ab antiq. graxo, aut 


graco, quod ab Expaga, i Kpag, crocito : pro hac 
ſententia facit, quod Iſidorus avem vocat loqua- 
ciſſimam :” to chatter, or prate in one face. 
CAITIF; „Gall. cherif (a pretty word this); 
Ital. cattivo (which is almoſt as pretty); Holl. 
cativo ; Belg. kattiif (which is the prettieſt of 
all) cæterùm hæc prima ſua acceptione caprivum 
infelicem, (Sinonem) miſerum ſignificabant; poſtea 
malum, atque improbum denotare caperunt; propter 
malas artes, quibus patria extorres, ac cenſu ino- 
pes, famem inter exteros propulſare coguntur: 
Jun. and Skinn.“—yet neither of them has told 
us that captivus was derived from captus; captus, 


A capio; and capio, A Karlo, anodexoper : Heſych. 


to apprehend, take priſoner ; a miſerable wretched 


fellow. 

CARE, aN, placenta: R. Ilaaluc,/ latus ; 
Broad, and flat: or elſe we may derive cake a 
'Kuxew, miſceo; unde coguo ; (nam ad panes tranſ- 
tulerunt hoc verbum pleræque gentes) Jun.”— 
to mix, cook, dreſs up any nice diſh, cake, &c. 

CALA-MANCO ; “ Kan: pardurn, pulcorum 
mantum; pannus quidam palliis conficiendis idoneus * 
Skinn.“—a ſpecies of woollen ſtuff. 

CALAMINARIS, /apis calaminaris; a ſtone 
uſed in the compoſition of braſs. | 

CALAMITY ; Kao, cado, cadamitas, ralami- 
tas; an affliftion that has befallen any man: or 
elſe it may be derived à T«>z0c, Wt, ecrumnoſus ; 
miſerable, wretched : R. Tanaw, fire; to ſuffer, 
endure : it was alſo by the Latins uſed in the 
ſenſe of calamus; a reed, or cane; and then cala- 
mitas ſignified the lodging, or laying of corn, by 
reaſon of heavy rains, ſtorms of wind, and bail: 

R. Kanapana, ſtipulas, vel ſpicas lego, &c. 
CALCINE, Kovis, cinis; aſhes ; to reduce any 
thing to duft, powder, &c. a 

CALCITRATE, Aa, calx, calcitro; to tread, 
kick, or trample on. 

- CALCULATF, Kayant, nos, lapillus, calcu- 
lus; a ſmall pebble, or chalk-ſtone ; unde calculo; 
to compute, or: caſt accounts; which was formerly 
done by the help of ſmall pebble tones, as now we 
uſe counters. 

CALCULUS; from the ſame root ; meaning 
now He calr, or chalk, or gravel ſtones, - lodged in 
the bladder, &c. 

CALDRON, Kaxeos, caldarium, caleo, calidus ; 
het, ſcalding, boiling : ſee CHALDRON. Gr. 

-CALE-FACTION ; Kanecs, Ct uw, calefio, 


calefacio, calfacio; hot, boiling : Voſlius derives 


calce © A Dor. Kane, pro Knew, or rather,” ſays 


From Grers, and La TN. 


- 


| 


S 


he, 4 a Kaos, pro Knees, quod Heſych. expo- 
nit Kavinas Hope, Auuwpes :” though his inter- 
preter approves of Men, ſolis calor: vel à Kato, 
uro; to burn. - | 

CALENDER, or perhaps rather callender 1 
Kanauvw, pulchrum reddo, lævigare, polire pannum; 
to ſmooth cloth, before hot-preſſing : or, if it 
ſignifies hot-prefſing-alexe, it may then be derived 
from the ſame root with CALE-FACTION in 
the foregoing art. .Gr. 


3 1 1 5 5 from the ſame root. 

CALF, an animal: Skinner could find that 
our word calf was deſcended from the Sax. Belg. 
and Teut. 22 but he could not find that all 
thoſe were deſcended from the Gr. Junius then 
will help us: © vox calf,” ſays he, * eſt jam olim 
nota vetuſtioribus Celtis qui hominem præpinguem 
videntur #alb, vel galb appellaſſe, a ſimilitudinę 
vituli bene ſaginati: Suetonius certe in S. Sulpicio 
Galba, c. 3. tradit eum, qui primus Sulpiciorum 
Galla dictus eſt, ex eo nomen traxifle, quod 


præpinguis fuerit viſus, quem Galbam vocant 
Galli: luſiſſe interim putandus, qui vitulum pa- 


tribus noſtris ob hoc cenſebat kalb dictum, quòd 


| fir quaſi KoxeſSos Bucs, non integer bos: —and yer 
that opinion might have been confirmed by the 
authority of Helych. who has explained Kees, 
or as he writes it Kees, by Kevdogs, G , o- 
veces; (which ought to have been printed enyiges) 
a little bull; a ſmall ſteer; a young heifer. 

CALK 2 ſbip; © Fr. Gall. calage, ſtuppa; et 
alia materia, qud reſarcitur, et reparatur navis : 
neſcio an hoc a calce; vel potius à calcando, i. e. 
inculcando materiam arcendæ aquæ idoneam ; Skinn.“ 
— but the Dr. ought to have remembered that 
both calx, and inculco, are Gr.; to tread down 
hard, ram in cloſe. "4k. 

CALL, “ Kaatw, xanw, calo, antiq. voco; to call, 
or ſummon : Odyſſ. xiv. v. 147: Upt.” 

CALLIDITY ; according to Clel. Way. 41, 
we mult derive © callidus, calleo, caller, and ſcho- 


| /ar, all from the ſame root, viz. cal, hal, al; a 


college, ar place of education: H- but all theſe are 
moſt evidently derived ab Ava-n, a hall, or college. 
CALLING, or trade; not certainly from v9- 
cation, or occupation; but as Clel. Voc. 124, very 
juſtly obſerves, © 1t originates from cal; learning 
in general: and here particularly uſed to ſignify 
the myſtery of the trade; and conſequently Gr. as 
in the foregoing art. | 
' CALLOUS; „ ludit non ſemel Plautus am- 
biguitate vocis calleo, cum dicere vellet guem- 
piam totius rei intelligentiſſimum, ait eum callere : 


Voff.“ who allows that calles originates à calx, 
vel calco; and conſequently is derived à Aa, 
9 calx ; 


C A 


pedis contrabitur ; If. Voſſ. derives it rather à Kya, 


cicatura; à ſcar, or any hard ſuture : addit et 


aliam conjecturam Martinius, ut fit à cala, vel 


Kaxov, lignum ; ita proprie fit /igno/a cutis, i. e. 


dura. 

CALLOW ; © Belg. kael, kaeluwe ; Suec, 
taal; glabrio ; Sax. calup; calvus ; calpa; alo- 
pecia: Lye's Add,” —all theſe however are but 
derivatives; for even the Lat. calvus is undoubt- 
edly derived ab Ang, albus, calvus, capillis va- 
cuus; bald, void of hair, feathers, &c. unfledged, 
unplumed. 

CALM, © Maxnexia, trangquillitas ; trangquill, 
quiet : Cæſ. III. 15, converſis in eam partem 
navibus, quo ventus ferebat, tanta ſubito malacia, 
ac tranquillitas, extitit, ut ſe loco movere non poſſet : 
calm formatur ex Mana per metath. et contract. 
Upt.“ - or we might rather derive calm, à Tax- un, 


ſerenitas; mildneſs, gentleneſs, ſerenity, and calmneſs. 


CALOYER : Skinner writes it colgier, which 
he very properly explains by “ vox origine 
Græca, ſed in libris Anglicis Græcas res de- 
ſcribentibus frequentiſſima; à Gr. Barb. Kade-tęog, 
monachus ; a Kaxev, pulchrum ; et T*eas, honor, 
premium ; q. d. valde honoratus :”'—we might ra- 
ſay Te, ſenex ; old, or elder ; particularly ſince 
Tournefort, 1n his Voyage to the Levant, vol. i. 32, 
8vo, ſays, that © the monks of the convent of the 
Trinity (half a day's journey from Canea in the 
iſle of Crete) are called Caloyers, as it is now pro- 
nounced ; but it ought,” ſays he, “to be written 
calogers, good old men, Kang, good; and c-, old.” 
| CALTROPS ; though all dictionaries write it 
in this manner; and though they all explain it 
by that warlike inſtrument called a cheveau de friſe, 
yet I have never been able to meet with any one, 
which has given a tolerable deriv. of this word, 


. according to the preſent orthogr. Skinner ſup- 


poles it is derived © à Sax, colcnappe ; and yet 
we write it ca/trop ; iribulus, ſeu carduus flellatus ; 
item propter ſimilitudinem, inſtrumentum bellicum, 
quo equorum pedes intercipiuntur, et vulnerantur :” 
this might do very well for a dictionary writer, 
but this does not ſatisfy an etymologiſt ; for this 
gives us no more knowledge of the word with 
regard to the deriv. of it, than we had before; 
this is giving only the ſignification, not the 
etymology : we all knew that caltrops, or col- 
raps, were explained by tribuli; thiſtles, burrs, | 
and brambles; but do we now know what caltrops, 
or coltraps are derived from ?—had it been writ- 
ten cal-traps, Skinn's. learned friend Th. Henfh. 
ms to have given the beſt deriv. viz. cheval- 
altrappe, i. e. Græce Irrapyęa, a cheval; equus ; et 
verbo attrapper; arripere, irretire, implicare:.— 


From Grenx, and LATIV. 
talx; ut proprie ſit durities ea que eundo in calce 


— 
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C A 
however, even now cheval-attrappe is pore Greek ; 
for cheval is undoubtedly derived à Ka HA, 
caballus ; and attrapper is derived à Tęero, vert ; 
the origin of trap; as we ſhall ſee under that art. 
CALVARY ; ſtrangely written by Skinn, cal- 
very; and yet he acknowledges that it is vox fe- 
cialium, croſs Calvery; q. d. crux calvaris; ad 


memoriam crucis Chriſti in montem Calvarium per 


ſcalas evectæ: and that is all: — but he ought 
to have traced this word up to the Greek; for 
calvarium is certainly the ſame place with he 
Place of a ſkull ; A calvus; and calvus is undoubt- 
edly derived ab A, albus, capillis vacuus ; nam 
et Oxanxpos, Dor. $aa#20c, 4 Ox, ſeu Anpos, al- 
bus, caluus ; bald, or white headed, grey headed; 
or even totally void of hair ; a naked ſctull. 

CALUMNY, ** Ka, i. e. Kaaunlu, Lego, cal- 
vor; nempe ut calvor fit, aliquem tecte decipio; 
unde calumnia, inquit Chariſius, prima correpta 
effertur, venit enim A verbo calver, hoc eſt fruſ- 
tror : id confirmare eſt verbis Priſciani, lib. X, 
ſolvo, ſolvi: volvo, volvi; calvo, calvi; unde Sal- 
luſtius in III. Hiſtor; infinitum paſſivi protulit; 
contra, ille calvi ratus : calvi pro decipi : et mox; 
ſupinum primum in tum convertentia, faciunt, v 
neceſſario in vocalem #« redeunte, /elvi ſolutum; 
volvi volutum ; ſic debet etiam calvi calutum; 
quod tamen uſu non inveni ; et puto calumniam 
ex hoc calutum eſſe derivatam : Voſſ.“ —and from 
any crafty and clandeſtine interpretation of the law, 
our word calumny has been brought to ſignify 
a malicious concealing the truth, and uttering only 
a falſe repreſentation of fats ; or giving @ ſcau- 
dalous account of a man's charatter, and publiſhing 
a falſe accuſation behind his back. 

CALX ; Xa, or rather Kayant, calx ; prius 
enim fuit calix, calicatus, calculus ; chalk ; or any 
chalky, ſtony ſubſtance, found in the bladder, and 
other parts of the human body. 

CAMBRIC, © tela Cameracenſis; nam Camera- 
cum, urbs Galliæ Belgice, quæ vulgo Cambray 
dicitur, nobilitataeſt hoc genere ſubtilioris telæ: Jun.“ 
Ine linen made at Cambray in French Flanders. 

CAM-BRI DGE; from the common appearance 


of this word, it ſeems to be derived from a bridge 


built over the Cam, as is currently believed; but, 
if we attend to the deriv. of Clel. Voc. 71, we 
ſhall find an etym. far more conſonant to the in- 
ſtitution of that place of learning, as an univer-- 
ſity ; he ſays then, that © Cambridge is only a 
contraction of Cantalbureich ; cant ſignifies head; 
al, a ſchool, or college; and bureich,, or reich, a 
borough, or bury ; the head precintt f a: college, or 


adds he, © to believe that Cantalbury, Cambray, or 
Cambridge, exiſted, in the ſtate of a head collegiale 


L. borough, 


principal college-borough : there are many reaſons,” 


* 
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the whole compound however ſeems to be Gr. 
for cant, can, quin, coning, and KING, he ac- 
knowledges to be words all of the ſame im- 


1 
os | 
48 
| 
| 


port, and to ſignify head; conſequently Gr.: as 
for al, and bury, that is, bureich, they are Gr. 


ation of region. | 


Skinn.“ ä 


 Kawnltiy, vero eſt ab Hebr. e hoc eſt curvare, 


vg,; quia TE010105, ſive campeſtris, unde KRapTavia, 


ſoldiers to pitch their tents on. 


exerciſed on an open plain. 


WA 
borough, for ages before the Roman invaſion.” — | 


Hhkewiſe ; for reich is no more than an abbrevi- 


CAMEL Kapnnos ) camelug the camel 
CAMELO-{( Kapmnre- (camelo- par- ( the came- 
PARD Teens dus lo-pard 


CAMLET } Kejpniuln ) pellis camel;  camlet. 
Nugent is of opinion that camlet is made of ca- 
mels, or goats ſkin; but where he learnt that 
trade, or where it is manufactured, I know not; 
but camlet is certainly not made of the ſcin, but 
the hair of the camel, or goat ; pilis camelorum : 
Jun.” “ conficitur autem revera pilis caprinis: 


CAMELO-DUNUM ; © a ton formed on | 
the plan of à camp, or military incloſure : Clel. 
Voc. 177, n.”—but both TOWN and CAMP 
are Gr. FATE | 
CAMFERD, Kapaes, fornicem ſignificat; for- 
nicatus, ſtriatus, curvatus : vel à Kahn, flefto ; 
unde camurus, Kapmurog, CUrVus ; any thing ſftreak- 
ed, watered, tabbied : Skinn, under the art. 


Chamferd. 
CAMP cc K, flexus, hac meta: La- 
CAMPAIGN S tini#Kapmle«y atunt campſare; ut 


Priſcian. lib. X, probat iſthocEnnii, X. Annal. Leu- | 
catem campſant : Iſidor. in Gloſſ. campſat, flef#it : 
eſt ab Exapibe, campſo ; ut ab Eyexte, graxo : ' 


incurvare, flectere: Voſſ. —apriſco Keawmros fit Kar- 


campania ; manifeſte mutuata eſt denominatio a 
campus; quod bellice exercitationes apricum paſtu- 
lent campum : Jun.” a ſpacious plain incloſed for 


CAMPa foot ball: Ray ſuppoſes it to be deſcend- 
ed from the © Sax. camp; ſtriving; and campian; 
to ſtrive; but it rather deſcends from the ſame | 
root with the foregoing art. becauſe it is @ ſport, | 


CAMPHIRE, Kagvez, caphura, quæ vulgo 
camfora, eft gummi arboris Indice; id quod in Chri- 
tianum orbem advehitur, ex China apportatur : the 
gum of a tree in the Eoft Indies, and is generally 
ſuppoſed to come from China. : : 

CAN, able: Skinn. has ventured fo far out of 
his uſual method, as to give us a Greek etym. of 
this word; viz. © Ixavos api, ſufficiens ſum, poſ- 
ſum: I am able; of my own power, or abilities, 
Jam able. F 


From GRE E R, and LArix. 


CANAL; * Xaves (if there be any ſuch word 


CA. 


in Greek to ſignify) hiatus, ridus: R. Nane, 
biſco : Nug.”—true; but Xu, iſco, does not 
form Xaves : at leaſt none of our lexicons give 
ſuch a word : in ſhort, the Dr. ſeems to have 
miſtaken either the Engl. or the Gr, word; and 
that inſtead of canal, he ought to have ſaid cha- 
nel, or that large opening of rivers, or friths, which 
may be derived from Xauu, the root of which is 
Nau, bio; to gape, or yawn ; and forms Nass, 
hiatus, vorago ; biatus ille cæcus, et immenſus qui 
erat ante conditum orbem : but if the Dr. meant 
really a canal, a conduit, or pipe, as well as a lake, 
or reſervoir of water, he ſhould have derived it 
not from Nac, hiatus (for then the Englih 
word ought to have been chanal); but from 
Kava, vel Kan, canna, ftorea; a pipe, reed, or 
tube ; and modern orthogr. has diſcarded one of 
the un, and writes it canal, inſtead of cannal; an 
artificial conduit for water. 

CANARY-6:ird 7 Canarius, et Canarie Inſula, 

CANARY-wine\ A canibus eximiis difie : R. 
Kuwv, canis; a dog; allo the Canary Iflands, 

CANCEL : Clel. Way. 49, obſerves, that 
c {ſome have forced the word cancell from cancelli; 
a kind of lettice work, made by defacing the writing 
with ſtrokes of the pen drawn acroſs ; but can- 
cell ſeems rather to be a corruption of gain-ſeel, 
or gain-ſeal, to deſtroy or take off the ſeal of 4 
bond : ſo that gain-ſeal is like gain-ſay, import- 
ing contradiction, or nullity:“ —but this is not 
tracing it far enough : gain is no more than a 
contraction of a-gain-ft, which Junius derives ab 
ongean, and Skinner from Lean :—bur Ie in 
both inſtances is only the Sax. initial; and there- 
fore an is viſibly derived ab Avi, contra; againſt : 
and SEAL likewiſe is Gr. 

CANCER; Kaezives, cancer; animal, et fidus ct 
leſte; morbus, vinculi genus, genus calceamenti ; 
forceps; inſtrumentum quo peſſulus attollitur ; 4 
crab; an animal, or rather jointed fhell-fiſh ; an in- 
ſtrument to raiſe a bar; a conſtellation in the Eclip- 
tic, in which the ſun appears at the ſummer ſolſtice; 
allo a dreadful diſeaſe. or tumor ſpreading every 
way, like the claws of a crab; and owing its riſe 
generally to a mortified gland. | 

CANDID Kab, Kaz, candentia, candi- 

CANDIDATES dus; bright, fhining, white : 
candidatus; a candidate; a ſuiter for any place of 
honor or profit : ſo called from the white, or ſpleu- 


did garments, which were worn by the Romans on 


thoſe occafions : Heſych. gives us the word 
Tad, which he explains by xaprev, ſplenaere; 

to ſhine brigbbft. | 
CANDY, ' Aidwpi, Aw, do; condo et condi; 
to hide, put up, or cover with ſugar, &c. Iſ. V of- 
ſius derives, condio ex Tard, unde Tarduopdln 
condiments ; 


c A 


Tard echt, nato: ſeet-meats, or any candied or 
preſerved fruits, &c. | 


CANDLE, Kae, Keila, tando, candentia, can- 


ele; to glow, to become . 9904 18 Fe 


<4 * 


my” 


CANDID. Gr. $3454 
CANDOR, commonly written randour: from 


the ſame root with CANDID: Gr. and now uſed 


to ſignify purity, ſincerity, plain dealing, impartiality. 
CANE; to walk with; © Kava, or Kaen, canna; 
a reed: Nug.” 
CANIBALT Kuvzos. A Ker, canis, the 


retty 
CANINE 


modern French chien, à dog; a 


glutton, or greedy devourer: this word canibal has | 


been written cannibal by Nug. underthe art. Anthro- 
ophagus. 

CANISTER, Kaviggo, caniſtrum; a baſket, ham- 
per, or pannier made of ofiers, &c.: a bread-baſket, 
or voider: R. Kavns, calathus ; a lady's work-baſket ; 
a cup for wine in ſacrifices. 

CANKER ; © per quandam literarum metath. 
deſumptum ex Kagxives, cancer; quod prima ſig- 
nificatione piſcem notiſſimum defignat : poſtea vero, 
tumorem durum, inægualem, lividum, aſpeu tetrum, 
et vents ambitu turgentibus, cancro piſci fimillimum : 
Jun.”—Skinner grants it may be derived from 
cancer; but ſeems to hint at another deriv. “ vi- 
detur etiam vulgo interdum gangrænam ſigniſicare; 
et tum, ni fallor, à gangrend ortum ducit;“— 
but does not admit that gangræna is Gr. neither 
has he any ſuch article as a gangrene in his work. 

CANN, 0 drink out of ; Karbagog, cantharus, 
ſcarabæus; a beetle ; poculi genus; a ſpecies of cup; 
ſo called from its ſhape to that of a beetle. 

CANNEL-ceal;, © do&o: amico, cui ſoli ac- 


ceptum refero,” ſays Skinner, © exponitur carbo 


quidam in agro Lanc. frequens :—neſcio an à 
Sax. cene; acer; et Klan, ſeu on-elan ; accendere, 
inflammare ;. a vehementi ſc. igne, quem conci- 


pit; q. d. carbo accenſu-facilis a very inflam- 


mable coal,. dug in Lancaſhire :—from this very 
circumſtance of the inflammability of its nature, we 
might be induced to derive it à Ka, Kawlz, unde 
candentin; coals eaftly-kindled; 


CANNON, or great ju & Ker, canma; Ital. | 


canone ; augmentative of canna; becauſe it is long, 
and hollow, like à reed: Nug.” and Junius gives 


the fame deriv. for under the art. gun, he ſays, | 


« -20n longe quoque recedit cannon, tormentum belli- 
cum majus; quod a Kava, canna deflectunt; 


propterea quod iſtiuſiodi tormenta fint cava, longa, 


rela; inſtar canne :''-—how truly poetical is Mil- 
ton's account of Satan's train of artillery, in the 
ixth baok of Paradiſe Loſt, 572: 


A triple mounted row of ptllars laid 


On wheels (for like to pillars moſt they ſeem'd, 


From GRRER k, and LATIN. 
tondimonta; aglohaoſa, d bο,jAuwm&n, nam Taderba, ſeu 


C A 


Or hollow'd bodies made of oak, or fir, 
With branches lopt, in wood or mountain fell'd) 
Braſs, iron, ſtony mold, had not their mouths 
With hideous orifice gap'd on us wide. 
CANOE, Kavlagos, cantharus, ſcarabæus; a bee- 
tle ; et navigii genus, ſays Hederic: this deriv. has 
been adopted, rather than Kawa, canna ; à cane, 
or reed, with Ainſw. who explains canna by a 
cannoe ; but it is not written in that manner : in- 
deed the word canoe, or cannoe, is originally an 
Indian word; and if ſo, then all deriv, from Gr. 
or Lat. ceaſes. | 
CANON © Whoever,” ſays Clel. Voc. 20, 
CANONIZE n. © will conſider that Ne Gr. 
word Karos for a rule was never employed in a theo- 
| logical ſenſe, but in the ages poſterior to the in- 
troduction of Chriſtianity, will eaſily allow, that 
the ſenſe of that word is rather forced into the 
ſervice, and employed, like many other Gr, 
words, in virtue of a faint ſimilarity of ſignifi- 
cation, to diſguiſe a purely Britiſh or Celtic 
word; to write which more etymologically, it 
ſhould be ken-hone, or kan-hone ; proclamation :"'— 
and in p. 78. n. he tells us, that © this Celtic word 
does not come from cano; to ng; but from 
| ken, knowledge; and hone, fuger, and ſang : 
it is true, we {till make uſe of the word Honing, for 
whining ; but it ſeems to originate à Þwv-1, Vox; 
a voice :—beſides ken ſeems rather to ſignify the 
head, or chief, than knowledge ; the canons, or 
minor canons, in a cathedral, being ſuperior to 
the chanters, or choiriſters: and conſequently 
ſtill is Gr. 
CANOPY, Kobe, conpaum ; a curtain that 
hangs about beds, made of net-work, to keep. away 
flies, or gnats: allo an umbrella, a pavilion, a 
teftern over a bed: R. Kuro, culex; à guat; i. e. 
a gnat-net. Clel. Way. 33, ſays, “the commen- 
tators have moſt falſely derived it from Kevoche 
(which by the way ought to have been only Kνν 
2 fiea ; and would derive it from any thing ſpread 
over the head for tate: - but can is the ſame as 
kan, kin, kon, koning, KING. Gr. 
CANT Kawa, canna; 4 cane, or reed; quod: 
| canto} cannd, ſeu calamo canerent antiqui- 
ths : unde cano, cantus, canoroſus ; canorous ; loud, 
or forill ſound ; ſinging ; allo a poem. | 
CANT-ER-BURY : Clel. Voc. 71, and 76, 
obſerves, . that the Cant, which enters into the 
word Canterbury, is not referable to Kent, or 
Cantium, as being a head land; but to its antient 
Cant-al-bury, or Cant-ar-bury ; its being 4 head 
collegiate precin& :”—conſequently- all Gr. for 
cant, kin, kim, and koning, all originate from the 
ſame root with KING; Gr.: 40, and ar; hal, and 
| . heil, 


— 


EA 


HALL: and bury likewiſe is Gr.: but not- 
withſtanding this great authority, it might be 
better to derive it from KENT ; otherwiſe we 


ſhould loſe the locality of this title; and the 


Primate of all England might have received his 
title of being arch-biſhop of Canterbury, becauſe 


he was arch-biſhop of a head-collegiate-precint# 
in Cornwall. 


CANTHARIDES  Kawaepis, dog: inſectum ala- 
tum, viroſum, cauſticum; e muſcarum genere, vulgo 
muſca Hiſpanica ; the Spaniſh fly, of a venomous na- 


ture, ſhining like green and gold, bred in the tops of 
aſh trees, &c.: it is now commonly made ule of 


to raiſe bliſters, 
CANTLE Þ+ to canton; from Kavlos, à, 4 
CANTON I corner of the eye: from whence alſo 
comes à canton: Nug.” —never was a more ſtrange 


explanation, or a more ſtrange deriv.; nor would 


it be eaſy to trace the original root of this word, 


which ſeems to be a contract. of centuria, or con- 
ventus; quaſi canturia, or cantus; unde canton; 


for both thoſe words ſignify @ tribe, or diviſion; 
or perhaps it may be derived from centum; a 
hundred ; as when we ſay Laundich Hundred, Fleg 


Hundred, or the Hundreds of Eſſex : ſhould none 


of theſe be admitted, we muſt then, with Cou- 
varragius, as quoted by Skinn. derive it from 
Kaunle, flecto; to bend, turn, or winde; to form 
an angle; in the ſenſe Shakeſpear has made uſe 
of the word cantle; quaſi canton; in his firſt part 
of Hen. IV. act III. ſc. 3; where in the partition 
of the kingdom, he makes Hotſpur ſay, 

Methinks, my moiety, North from Burton here, 

In quantity equals not one of yours : 

See how this river comes me crankling in, 

And cuts me from the beſt of all my land, 

A huge half moon, a monſtrous cantle, out : 


meaning a large portion, or diſtri of land cut off 


by the winding and turning of the river. 
CANVAS, Kavwaſis, ſtuppa; ex cannabe fac- 
tus : bemp : Nug.” 
CAN-VASSING at an election; Clel. Voc. 114, 
n, obſerves, that“ cenſeo, cenſus, capite cenſi (a 
pleonaſm) canvaſſing, counting, &c. all come from 
kan, ken, kin, in the ſenſe of head; 1. e. from the 
ſame root with ken, pen, ven, ven-do, ven-eo ; to 


ſell :”"—then ſtill it is Gr.: ſee VENAL : or per- 


haps they may take the ſame origin with COUNT), 
or number ; 1. e. caſting up the number of votes: Gr. 

CAP for the head, Ke, caput ; the head, or any 
covering to put on the head ; being only the firſt 
iyllable of the Gr. and Lat. words Kep-cap. 

CAP verſes ; © alternis verſibus certare ; Iceland 
cappe ; certamen ; kieppaſt ; certare : Lye's Add.” 
all which looks as if we ought to derive every 


| 


to cut: Nug.“ 


- 


From Gx RR, and LATIN. 
beil, all originate from the ſame root with 


C A 

one of theſe words the ſame as to COPE, or 

contend. Gr. 
CAPABLE 
CAPACITY {$ Pio, capax; holding, keeping, con- 

taining, #. 
CAP-d-PEE, Kepaay ee IIoda, à capite-ad-pedes; 


Kanlw, arod te, Heſych. (4 


from head-to-foot ; or compleatly armed at all points. 

CAPE of a cloak ; Keparn, caput ; a covering for 
the bead: non nemo forte putabit, ſays Jun. huc 
quoque pertinere illud Kugw,, quod: Heſychio eſt 
wiluves edo, tunice ſpecies: but our word cape 
relates only to a part of the coat, or cloak ; which 
is ſometimes made large enough to come over the head; 
like a monk's coul. 

CAPE, or promontory ; from the ſame root; 
q. d. caput terre, ſeu litoris; quia ſc. alta reli- 
quum littus, capitis inſtar, protenditur : Skitth.” — 
tho' the Dr. would not give us the Gr. deriy, 
for the world. | a 

CAPER, or dance; Karęa, ut eſt apud Heſych. 
Tyrrhenis dicta eſt capra; unde videtur Karel 
nomen accepiſſe, quæ eidem gramm. elt «gz; 
oexnotws, ſed wonazs, live armatæ, 1. e. quam in 
armis ſaltabant : Jun.” an armed dance, which was 
a very antient Greek inſtitution, called the Pyrrhic 
Dance; and is deſcribed by Dionyſius Halicarnaſſus, 
book VII. ſec. 72. 

CAPER, ©.a fruit, or berry ; KanTapis, cap- 
paris: Nug.” a ſhrub, bearing a berry called a 
caper ; which, according to etym. ought to be 
written capper. 

CAPILLAMENT Hias, pilus, capillus ; qual 

CAPILLARY FS capitis pilus ; the hair of 
the head, a peruke; a tube as fine as a hair. 

CAPITAL, Kepaan, caput; the head; touching life; 
a heinous crime, the chief ; alſo the top of a pillar. 

CAPITOL, K, caput; quod ibi Hominis 
caput cum extrueretur inventum; (Virgil ſeems to 
hint it was @ horſe's head) unde capitolium, capita- 
lium, locus capitalis, ſeu principalis ; the temple of 
Jupiter at Rome, called the Capitol, from the bead 
of a man (or a horſe) found at a confiderable depth 
in digging the foundations; and built on the Tarpeia 
hill, or rock ; as is mentioned by Dionyſius Hali- 
carnaſſus, book IV. ſec. 59. 

CAPITULATE, Karlo, ard, Heſych. 
capio, captus, quaſi capitulatus, captivus; à captive, 
priſoner of war, articles of ſurrender, when ary 
place is taken by ſtipulation. | | 

CAPO ; © Capel in old Engliſh ſignifies 4 f 
borſe, caballus; a working horſe : Ray. — but 
Kano; ſignifies @ beaſt of burden; and no doubt 
is the original word. 

CAPON, © Karon, capo; gallus caſtratus; 10 
cut a capon, eo Ts Konlav : R. Konlu, ſcindo, ſeco; 


CAPRICE, 
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ak. Tupper : and from hence Junius tells us, 
caprice, and capricious, ſignify cerebroſus, moroſus; 
qui propriis fantaſtis nimium indulget ; Gall. caprice 


eſt phantafia ; Ital. capriccio ; Hiſp. capricho; pro- 


' "*ervam caprorum pervicaciam taxgit illud Maronis, 
Occurſare capro, cornu ferit ille, caveto : 
| 4 Ecl. IX. 25. 

we generally ſay of any one who is peeviſh, he is 
very tricky, 1. e. full of tricks, or humonrs, like a goat. 
CAPRI-CORN ; Karpog-xepcs : {ed omnino eſt 

a Tyrrhenis; as 1n the foregoing art,—with re- 
ard to the word capri-corn, it is generally under- 
flood to relate only to the goat ; and means that 
conſtellation in the heavens, which is known by that 
appellation, quaſi caper-cornutus; ſays Volt. ut 
Grecis Awyoxegws : lic dicitur quia ſuperiori cor- 
poris parte caprum refert, uti inferiori piſcem : 
capram fingitur referre, et quidem ſcandentem, 
quia ſol, ubi ad capricorn ſidus pervenerit, iterum 
ad nos revertatur: ſed cur inferior pars piſcis? 
quia primus tunc incipit menſis hybernus, que 
tempeſtas pluvia, unde et hyems dicta; nam Tas, 
pluere; et capricorni figuram ideo inter ſidera 
finxerunt antiqui, propter capram Jovis nutricem: 
— this is the very figure under which it is repre- 
ſented, both on the antient cœleſtial globes, and 
the modern, made by the beſt opricians : it hap- 
pens unfortunately for our preſent purpoſe, that 
this figure of Capricorn on the Farneſe globe, 
reſts (as Spence obſerves in his Polemetis, p. 172,) 
on the ſhoulders of Atlas; fo that only the head 
of Capricorn appears; by which means we loſe 
the double compoſition of this conſtellation, 
which was repreſented of old, as a creature of a 
mixed nature; for ſo it is deſcribed by the antient 
poets, and painters; tho' I have never yet learnt 
how this goat came to have half his body, and 
hinder parts, converted into @ „bs tail; unleſs 
the above mentioned reaſon be admitted : but it 
is rather the tail of a dragon, or ſerpent, accord- 


ing to the opinion, mentioned under the art. 


CHIMZRA. Gr. 


CAPRI-FICATION ; Evxev, ficus, caprificus ; 
quaſi capri ficus, ſays Ainſw. which is ſcarce intelli- 
gible: this capri has no connexion with the 
55 in the former art. perhaps we may derive 
this capri by tranſpoſition à Kae, /ic a 
cio; Hom. Odyſſ. N. 398. en | 

Rego feen Xgou fehl evi yyapr eros HH: 

Arefaciam quidem cutem pulchram in flexibilibus 

membris ;* ubi vertere poſſis 


Carpam pulchram cutem, &c. Voſſ. 
from the wild fg-tree they collected a quantity 


From GREEK, 


CAPRICE, Karges, omnino eſt à Tyrrhenis, 
quibus caper dictus Karos: Heſychius Kenga, 
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of gnats or ſmall inſets, and applied them to the 
top of their cultivated fig-trees' fruit; and this 
operation preſently brought them to maturity ; 
this extraordinary method of ripening the fig, or 
caprification, is thus confirmed by Voſſ. under 
the art. caprificus ; d capriſicus, ſays he, eſt ca- 
prificare, hoc eſt, culicibus & caprifico genitis, 
*ficubus aliis maturitatem adferre : Plin. lib. XVI. 


and LATIX. 


c. 27 ; Aci caprificantur : et Palladius, lib. VII. 


c. 5 nunc caprificande arbores fici: or perhaps it 

may be contracted from campeſter-ficus. 
CAPTAIN, © Kalaraves, quo nomine Græci 

ante annos 700, ſuum Calabriæ et Apuliæ præ- 


fectum appellabant: Skinn.“ ſee CATI PAN? 


Gr.: but the Dr. acknowledges that word to be 
derived à Lat. caput; he ſhould have faid à Gr. 


Kepann, caput; unde captain; the head or chief 


commander. 

CAPTIOUS] Karlo, aredetα , Heſych. unde 

CAPTIVE 2 captus ; to take amiſs. 

CAPUCHIN, or cloak] © religioſorum, ut lo- 

CAPUCHIN-frier g quuntur, ex ordine, ſeu 
inſtituto Divi Franciſci genus; a Fr, Gall. capucin ; 
Ital. capucino; hæc forte. a Fr. Gall. capuchon ; 
monacorum cucullus: omnia A, voce Lat. ſequioris 
ſæculi capitium; hoc à caput : Skinn.” - now the 
only point is to aſk, whether the Dr. knew, or 
did not know, that caput itſelf was derived à 
Kepzxn ?—we now make uſe of this ward capuchin 
to ſignify a ſhort filk cloak for the ladies, with a 
remarkably large hood, to cover the whole head dreſs; 
as ſometimes the monk's hood, or coul, is drawn 
over his head in rainy weather, &c. 

CAPYL: Lye acknowledges this word to be 
derived à Ka, caballus; a ſorry horſe, or 
beaſt of burden, 

CAR, or cart; Kappe (if there be any ſuch 
Greek word) carrus, currus, curro; to run: Nug.“ 
—it might more properly be derived either from 
Kappa, i. e. dada px, continuo; continually ; becauſe 
it rolls on continually, with an equable conſtant 
motion: or elſe from Kage poor, ſecundum alveum, 
ſc. fluminis; pro xl, vel xa, pro xl po, and 
then by tranſpoſition, cart :—there is however 
another deriv. produced by Voſſ. under the art. 
carmen, Which may help us to the original word 
better than any of the . K « vir ſummus 
cenſet eſſe ab Caldæo carma; hoc eſt vitis, vel 
vinea, que Hebræis cerem ; nempe arbitratur 
vocem hanc primo ſignare vitem; inde cœpiſſe 
accipi pro dolio; item ſcena plauſtro impoſita, unde 
carmina fundebantur :”— all this may be right, tho 
our word car originates from a different root, as 
will be ſhewn preſently; for ſince Voſſius acknow- 
ledges, about the cloſe of his art. carmen, that, 


| perro, veteres cum deſinentia in men, etiam per 


— | mentum 
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mentum efferrent, ut nomen, momentum; documen, 
documentum; etiam pro carmen, carmentum, dixiſſe 
videntur: and ſince he has likewiſe acknow- 
ledged, under the art. carpentum, that nomen eſſe 
à Carmentd, Evandri matre; quaſi carmentum; tho 
he ſeems to reject this deriv. afterwards; yet 
ſince all theſe things are thus, perhaps it would 
be better to look on our words CAR, CART), 
and CHARIOT, to be of Greek extraction ; 
particularly ſince Ovid in his Faſti, lib, I. 619, 
has theſe remarkable lines, 
Nam prius Auſonias matres Carpenta vehebant; 
Hæc quoque ab Evanari difta parente reor : 
and_ every one knows that Carmenta was the mo- 
ther of Evander, an Arcadian, and conſequently 
a Greek. | 
CARACH 0 Ka gage, Hiſp. carabo, caravo; na- 
CARACK I vigii, ſeu cymbæ genus; navicula; 
a ſpecies of ſhipping : or perhaps it may be de- 


Way. 31, ſays, © caraks are evidently derived à 
curroughs ; the veſſels antiently navigated on the 
Britiſh ſeas; being the vitilia corio circumſuta 


intended to derive it either from curro, or from 
corium ; both Gr. 

CARAT, or carats, © Keel, which has been 
uſed for Krallen, filiqua ; which properly ſignifies 


four grains: R. Keeas, cornu; 4 born: or from 


caradt, according to ſome, being no more than 4 
certain mark, which aſcertained the degree, to 


the word carat, or cara, ſeems to be but a con- 
traction of XzexxIns, charaFer; only according 
to this deriv. it ought to have been written 
charat, or charaf: © or it may come,” continues 
the Dr. from xaęalęio (if there be any ſuch Greek 


which they uſed formerly to pay their taxes: 
for as in the diviſion of the fineneſs of ſilver, 
they made uſe of a coin, which is called he 
denier ; ſo it is very probable, that in diſtinguiſh- 
ing the fineneſs of gold, they made uſe of this 
other coin; as when one ſays of gold to 20, 22, 
23 carats, or caratts : Nug.” only then again, 
according to this etym. it ought to have been 
written charats, or charatts. 
CARAVAN: whether this be intirely a Perſian 
word, or whether it be derived from caterva, is 


explained it by mercatores catervatim in loca re- 


Tay 
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only a conjecture, taken from a hint in Jun. 
who has not given the deriv. of it, but has only 


rived ſimply from carina; a fhip : though Clel. 


* Y 


mentioned by Pliny :”—this looks as if he had 


a ſmall horn, or huſk, ſhell, or pod of beans, peas, | 
or any ſuch thing; and is taken for the weight of 


Xaeaoow, ſcalpo, imprimo; to imprint, engrave ; the 


—— 


which the gold had been refined: Nug.“ —then 


motiora proficiſcentes, Skinner ſays it is“ vox 
= 4 1 


"ER 


| 


word) a golden coin, (he means a gold coin) in 


i. 


| 


c A From Gxzzs, and Latte, „2 A 


mercatoribus omnibus, et qui de rebus Turcicis 
vel Anglice legerunt, notiſſima; à voce Turcici, 
tervan; turba mercatorum cum prefidio militum 
peregrinantium: this kervan ſeems to be but 4 
contraction of caterva; at leaſt there is ſimilarity 
both of ſound and of ſignification between the 
two words, whatever there may be with regard 
to deriv. ; caravan, quaſi catervan, catervatim; 
merchants travelling together in companies, by troops : 
perhaps from TugfSxgu, turbo, turba; a crond, or 


| /arge company. 


CARBINE, or rather carabine; Kagapie, na- 
vicula, © Spelman vocem Lat. carabus eodem 
ſignificatu citat; utrumque forte à Gr. antiq. 
Kagagog, cancer; ſc. ab aliqud cancri fimilitudine ; 
unde Fr. Gall. carabin; Ital. carabino; Hiſp. ca- 
rabo; genus tormenti bellici; ſclopetum brevins 
equeſtre; q. d. tormentum portatile, quia reliquis 
levius eſt: Skinn.” —after which he adds, © ab. 
Hiſp. carabo ; navigii genus, cui hoc tormentum ob- 
longa ſud figurd utcunque ſimile eſt: —whatever 
may be the ſhape of the Spaniſh naviculd, or na- 
vigium, called carabo, if it be derived from 
Kaeaſ3os, which ſignifies à crab, it ſeems to be a 
ſtrange explanation, to ſay that the carbine was 
a horſeman's ſhort gun, oblong, like a boat, or a 
crab :—there muſt therefore be ſome other rea- 
ſon why it received that name, which could not 
ariſe from its ſhape, or figure. 

9 arefacio; Fneaws : a- 

CARBUNCLE & mong the different deriv. of 
this word carbo, produced by Voſſ. this ſeems to 
be the beſt ; at leaſt it bears the neareſt affinity 
to it: to which he ſubjoins; “ itaque carbones in- 
terpretantur /igna arida, uſtulataque; and then at- 


terwards adds; A carbo, eſt carbunculus; ut à fur, 
furunculus; et ab avus, avunculus; transfertur 


etenim ad gemmæ genus. ob ignis fimilitudinem ; 
de quo Iſidor. lib. XVI. c. 13, omnium ardentium 
gemmarum principatum carbunculus habet: carbun- 
culus autem dictus quod fit ignitus, ut carbs; cu- 
jus fulgor nec nocte vincitur ; lucet enim in te- 
nebris, adeo ut flammas ad oculos vibret :”—this 
however may be rather doubted : but he goes 
on, and remarks that, ** ef ef carbunculus vitium 
atque arborum morbus; Plin. lib. XVII. c. 34; 
quapropter et grando in his cauſſis intelligi 
debet, et carbunculatio, et quod pruinarum in- 
juria evenit; hæc enim, verno tepore invitatis, 
et erumpere audentibus, ſatis mollibus inſidens, 
adurit lacteſcentes germinum oculos; quod in 
flore carbunculum vocant: hæc Plin. carbuncuius 
vero, et carbunculatis vocatur, quia, carbonis inſtar 
adurat ; unde et Græcis Kavcig dicitur: our gar- 
deners and farmers call it froſt-bitten: as to the 


word carbonade, Skinn, obſerves very juſtly, 9 
j 


C A From GARREk, and LATIN. C A 


it ſignifies with us fruſtum carnis ſuper carbones 4ſ½ 
um (aſſatum) toſtum ; to broil over the cas. 
CAR CASE; Xpus,' Xgoog, corpus; a body; and 
xalw, debnum; unde cado, caſum; to fall; ſo that 
carcaſe ſcems to be a contraction of corpus- 
caſumz a fallen body: or elle it may be written 


carcaſs ; and then it would be a contraction of 
corpus lumine caſſum; a body deprived of life ; which 


would originate a, X alte, care: vel, quod non 
minus placet, ſays Voſſ. à Xngevw, deſtituor; i. e. 
careo; unde caſſe; in vain; meaning à dead body, 
void of life, and utterly uſeleſs. 

CARD wool; Keagw, tango, caro, tondeo, carpo; 
ut in conjectaneis ſuis monet Scaliger; unde 
carmen pro inſtrumento pecten, quo lana purgatur ; 
à carendo dicitur quaſi carimey: Voſſ. to comb 
wool; to ſeparate, divide, to teaſe, or tonſe wool. 

CARDS ought to be written chards, à Xaglns, 
charta ; paper: ſee CHART. Gr. 

 CARDAMUM, Koagdapupcr, cardamomum; an 
Indian ſpice. 

CARDINAL points; Kęadn, hamus ; by tranſ- 
polition cardo, ex quo quid ſuſpenditur : ſane 
Germanis ſimiliter cardo. eſt . thir-angel, door- 
angel; door-hook, or, as we ſometimes melt them 
both together, door-hingel; only it muſt. be. ob- 
ſerved, that Voſſius has not brought this word 
thür- angel as a deriv. from cardo; but only as a 
ſynonymous. term; that, as cardo is derived from 
Keadn, and as Keadn ſignifies a hook ; ſo the Ger- 
mans expreſſed cardo by thiir-angel, which is evi- 
dently derived from @veax-ayxvncg, janua-angulus, 
curvus; any piece of iron crooked, like a hook: 
ce cardo ad varia transfertur ; ad cœleſtia, ut cum 
ſic cardines appellantur cali plage : we have like- 
wiſe uſed it in ſeveral ſenſes; viz. he cardinal 
winds ; the cardinal virtues; &c. 

CAR-D-IN-AL of Rome: this dignitary is ſup- 
poſed to have ariſen about the time of Gregory 
the Great; but is really of much higher ſource ; 
for according to Clel. Voc, 23, and 104, it is 
compoſed of 

K cater; @ town. | 

@ ; a prepoſitive article. ¶ caer- d en- al; the ſenior 

hen; elder. ruler of a lotun: 

al; rule, or command. 

—bur ſtill it is Gr.; for car in the ſenſe of town, 
is the fame. as ar, or car; meaning @ fene, or 
rock ; 1. e. a town having a flone of ſanfuary ; or 
being built on à rock, hill, or eminence ; A Pa-y1a, 
vel Pa, by tranſpaſition Ag-x:z, unde ar, car, 
caer, or char: d'en, or hen, comes from Evi-aules, 
annus, annoſus; old, eld, or elder : and al, or ul, 


being the flaff of office, may deſcend ab va-n, 


va; a wand, ſtaff, or rod of power. 


CARE, Nec, cura; concern, anxiety. | 


CARESSES; Xaeres, carus; caritas; endear- 
ments : the deriv. of this word 1s 1t ſeems greatly 
diſputed among the etymol.: Skinn. cenſures 
Jun. for deriving it à XagiGrolart non ut Jun. 
invito Apolline contendit, à XapCeobai ; ſed ſatis 
manifeſte 4 Lat, carus: (but, Dr. is not carus 
itſelf derived either from Xapis, or from Xapas, 
gratioſus ?) and Lye cenſures Skinn. for deriving 
it a Lat. carus; non, ut Skinn. contendit, à Lat. 
carus; led ab Arm. caret ; amare; amatis enim 
adblandiri ſolemus: — however, we may prefer the 
Gr. before any other deriv. notwithſtanding 
Caſaub. ſays, demulcere, xaſaęig tio, unde Galli ſuum 
careſſer, effinxiſſe memini alicubi legere: vulgo 
tamen (ſed non ita probabiliter) ex Xapigeoda:, 
quod aliud eſt: but Xa8:Zpa ſignifies gratificor ; 

which bears at leaſt ſome analogy to careſs. - 
CAR-FAX : © vox illis ſolis nota, quibus 
Oxonium innotuit ; a Fr. Gall. carrefour, quarre- 
four; quadrivium ; q. d. quatuor fora ; vel ſi mavis 
quattre faces; 1. e. quatuor facies, proſpectus, vel 
frontiſpicia : ibi enim decuſſantibus ſe invicem 
duabus magnis plateis, quæ urbem conſtituunt 
in quatuor vicos, eoque totam urbem jucundus 
ſatis proſpectus datur : Skinn.” —every one will 
allow the propriety of his interpretation, tho” 
few will admit of his etym. : for if quatuor facies 
be the true deriv. of the word car-fax, then un- 
doubtedly the etym. is Gr.: for quatuor is cer- 
tainly derived à Kdlogx, Aol. pro Nflogx: and 
facies orig. from facio, 1. e. from Su, fio, facio, 
facies :—1it ſeems however more probable that the 
former part of this compound car-fax, is of the 
ſame power with char, in Charing-croſs : and con- 
ſequently would ſtill be derived from the Gr. as 
will be ſeen under that art. : as for the latter part 
of this compound fours, it ſeems rather to come 
from fourche, a fork, a diviſion ; 1. e. à furoa, ab 
Yexn, £0 ns Þoglic Pepuoiry 6 vailar i; Heſych. ſo 
that the whole compound ſhould form quarre, 
vel carre-fourche, or carre-forchu, contracted to 
carfax ; ſignifying the ſpot, where a perſon can 
view the diviſions of four ſtreets, forming four 
corners, croſſing each other at right angles, and 
making as it were a /quare, ſquarre, quarre, carre, 

in the midſt of them. | 
CARGO; © navis onus; ab Arm. carg ; onus ; 
carga ; onerare; fortaſſe a Celt. carr; unde Lat. 
carrus ; quod idem fignificat : Lye.”'—but it may 
be very much doubted whether carrus be derived 
from the Celt. carr : we might rather ſuppoſe 
the contrary ; conſequently that carr, carrus, and 
currus, are all derived from the Gr. for the rea- 
ſons which have been already given under the art. 
CAR: beſides, here ſeems: to be rather a con- 
fuſion of ideas ; for in the firſt place he tells us, 
10 cargo 
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cargo Genifies navis onus, and is derived from the 
Arm. carg; onus ; or carga, onerare; then im- 
mediately after derives it from carr, and carrus ; 
but there certainly is a difference between ie 
cart, and its load; as well as between e ſhip, 
and her burden ; the ſame deriv. can ſcarce be ap- 
plicable to both : but in our language ſtrictliy, 
the cargo is the burden, not the ſhip; but here it 
is uſed to ſignify the burden only. ; 

CARINE, ſometimes written careen, Or carene; 
there are two deriv. of carina given by Voſſ. viz, 
a curro; Which, as we ſhall fee preſently, is Gr.: 
or elſe from Kage, Kaęeu, ſcindere, ſecare undas, 
£quora ; quomodo de carina, five navigio, etiam 
Latini n ut 
ſic ipſa fuga ſecat ultima priſtis 

Bes. . — m — En. V. 218. 
we underſtand the word carine in the ſenſe of 
cleaning the ſhip's bottom, and new paying, or pitch- 
ing her. 

CARIOUS, Kegu, Kagw, edo; caries ; putredo 
lignorum ; decayed, or worm-earen wood; alſo in 
ſurgery any decayed, or putrid limb. 

CARKING ; Qęa, cura, curo; cark ; care, con- 
cern, anxiety : Junius has derived it A Kapraigw, 
reſono, ſonitum edo; unde Sax. ceancian ; frendere, 
ftrigere dentibus ; unde cark and care, eſt acribus 
Sollicite mentis curis confici : and this deriv. might 


ſound, or uttering any complaint ; on the contrary, 
a perſon may be very anxious, and ſollicitous, with- 
out expreſſing any loud lamentation. 

CARL, © Kzgor, quaſi Ka, Juvenis, inter Pue- 
rum virumque medius; qui ut plurimùm ferociores, 
et petulantiores eſſe ſolent: ceop] olim (nunc 
churle) duri agreſtiſque vir ingenii; ſed et ruſticus: 
Caſaub. as quoted by Jun.“ who likewiſe adds, 
« Angli certe catum maſculum, a carl-cat appellant; 
et cannabum robuſtiorem, carl-hemp :'—the words 
carl, and ceop!, or churle, were antiently under- 

ſtood in the fame ſenſe ; for Stowe, in his Chro- 
nicles, ſpeaking of bold Robin Hood and Little 
Fohn, who lived ſo early as in the times of 
Richard I. about the year 1190, ſays, © the ſaid 
Robert, (or Robin) Hood intertayned an hundred 
tall men, and good' archers, wyth ſuch ſpoiles 
and theftes as he got: upon who 4 hundred were 
they never ſo ſtronge durſte not geue thonſet; 
he ſuffered no womã to be oppreſſed, violated, 
or otherwiſe moleſted ; poore mẽ's goodes he 
ſpared, aboundantly releuing the win that w® by 


carles :”—meaning rich men, who were of ſuch an 
IIl-natured diſpoſition, and ſo hard-hearted, that 


have been adopted, if carking conveyed any idea of | 


theft he gate from abbeyes and the houſes of riche | 


they gave away, or beltowed nothing on the poor. 
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CARMELITE, Jvaree Carnielita ; a Carmelite 
frier; one of that order. 

CAR-MINATIVE ; © forely not from car- 
men; a charm ;” ſays Clel. Way. 51 ; * but from 
car, or gar; to compell, or expell ; and win; wind; 
the w converting, as it moſt frequently does, into 
the m: — but now at leaſt the latter half of this 
compound is Gr. : ſee WIND. Gr. 


CARNAGE j Keeas, caro, carnis; Alb: 
CARNAL with us, carnage ſignifies 
CARNATION Slaughter in battle : carni- 
CARNIVAL — ſays Clel. Voc. 88, 


CARNLYOROUS] ſeems to be compounded 
CARNOSITY of carni vale ; bidding 
adieu to the eating of fleſh meats ; at which times 
they uſed to indulge in great exceſſes: ſee 
VALES: Gr, 

CAROL}; Skinner ſuppoſes this word to be 
derived à Fr. Gall. carolle; genus ſaltits modulali; 
item canticum quoddam feſtivum, præſertim fefto 
natalis uſitatum: forte A Gr. Xaga, gaudium ; Xa, 
gaudeo :—after this, it may perhaps be wondered, 
that he ſhould add, “ mallem tamen deflectere d 


Sax. capl, ſeu ceopl ; ruſticus; q. d. carmen agreſte, 


ſeu ruſticum: this can by no means be allowed; 
becauſe whenever Chaucer mentions the word 
carol, it is always with ſome commendatory epithet: 
I ſawe her daunce ſo comely, 
Carol, and ſing fo fetely : 
and again; 

A lady karoled - | 

Her voice full clere was, and full ſwete, 

She was not rude, ne unmete, 

But couthe ynough for Tuch doing, 

As longeth unto karolling. R. R. v. 743. 
Clel. Way. 78, ſuppoſes carol to be derived from 
the Celtic word car, or cir ; à circle; becauſe it is 
a ſong ſung in @ round: but CIRCLE i is Gr. 

CAROT ; © Kapwlog, Kaplos, paſtinica tenuifolia, 
apud Athencum : neſcio an ideo fic difta quia 
carum educere edentibus. olim eredita eſt : vel à 
ſaporis ſuavitate Kapuwy, i. e. nucum juglandium 
emula: Skinn.“ —a very ſweet taſted root, like a beet. 

CAR-OUSE ; Clel. Way. 81, ſays, © carou/? is 
derived from the Celtic word car, or cir ; 4 wo, 
becauſe 10 carouſe is the cuſtom of drinking ro 
—but CIRCLE is Gr. 

CARP at; Kaproouas, Lange car po, ere; i 
find fault with. 

CARP, a hp ; Kumpivos, enr̈ Ft Piſcis Auvia- 
lis; a river, and pond 

CARPENTER: we have already obſerved, 
under the art. CAR, that probably our words 


car, cart, and chariot, were derived from c«r- 


penta ; and that they were derived from . 


c 4A 


the 4nbther of Evander, an Arcadian prince, and | 


conſequently 4 Greek : and from hence the word 
carpenter was a name given at firſt to thoſe who 
built ſuch machines; and afterwards aſcribed more 
generally to all workers in wood. 1 
"CARPET, Tarn, tapes, ſtragulum variis colo- 
ribus intertextum ; tapeſtry. 4 es 
CARREER, Pew, vel 'Puw, uo; unde curro, 


quaſi corruo, compounded of con and rus ; and 


then contracted to curro; to run, or ruſh along 
violently : curſus equitantium concitatiſimus, ſays 
Skinn.” and he ſays rightly ; but why he ſhould 
derive this à verbo to carry, vehere, would be im- 

offible for me to ſay : there may be ſome miſ- 
take in the preſs, and in compoſing from his 
manuſcript the compoſitor left out the former 

art of another art.; perhaps CARRIER, and 
added the latter part of it here to this art. CAR- 
REER ; for it 1s not natural to ſuppoſe, that 
he could derive carry, à curro; or carreer, A 
carry, vebere. 

CARRION, *© Keas, Kęeag, caro, carnarium; 
fleſh; generally dead: others derive it from Xagwyeoy, 
any place which exhaled a very bad odor ; and was 
reckoned as it were the mouth of Hell; but Xapwvaoy 
was alſo the gate through which they led malefac- 
tors to puniſhment : R. Kagwv, oilos (if there be any 
ſuch word in Gr. to ſignify) the ferryman of Hell : 
Nug. —it ought to have been printed Xzpw: how- 
ever, not to criticiſe upon either of the Dr's. 
deriv. our word carrion is rather derived à Kew, 
Kaęo, edo; unde caries, putredo lignorum; decayed, 
or worm- eaten wood; in ſurgery it ſignifies any 
decayed or putrid limb ; and carrion is not only dead 
fleſh, but dead fleſh decayed ; for all dead fleſp is 


not carrion. 


CARTEL © Kagliov, chartula; a ſmall 
CARTOON ( book, or paper: Nug.“ —again 
CARTOUCH ( here is a like miſtake; for 
CARTRIDGE] there is no ſuch word as 


Kaghoy : It ought to have been printed Xa ; 
and then, as the Dr. obſerves, R. Xaglns, , 6, 
charta; paper. © "33 6. 

CARTILAGE, Kas, Kras, caro, carnis, car- 
nilago, cartilago; a griſtle, or tendon. Voſſius de- 


rives it A Kealos, Keglos, Kagludog, quoniam in eo 


eſt robur aum; becauſe in the cartilage does the 
ſtrength of the bones confiſt : R. Keales, robur ; ftrength. 

* CARVE meat ; Karoo, Kag rig, capo, 2 3 
to cut up, ſeparate, divide: it ſeems rather to be 
Sax.: ſee KERF. Sax. | 

CARVER, engraver; Tęapo, quaſi Taęęu, ſculpo, 
incido; to engrave. _, | 

CASE, to contain any thing; “ Kaos, or Kaos, 
or Kaooos, caſſa, or capſa, which M. Saumaiſe in 


his Hiſtoria Auguſta, explains by loculamenta cal- 


* 


From GR EI x, and LAT IV. 


| 


abrogate; an abrogator. 


oY CT. :A 
culorum in tabula: Nug.”—it were to be wiſhed 
theſe learned gentlemen had produced any au- 


thority for the uſe of the words Kaese, or Rare rr... 


or Kaogos, for there are no ſuch words in bur 
modern lexicons: Hederic gives us only Kawa, 
Katbaxng, and Kant, capſa, ciſta; a cheſt, or 
box it might therefore be better to derive cat 
ſimply à caſa; i. e. ut à tegendo Latini tum ædi- 
ficii partem, tum veſtis genus, fedlum dicebant; 
ita a tegendo, et veſtem Kara, vel Kam, et do- 
mum etiam caſam eſſe nuncupatam : Voſſ.“— 3 
caſe, or ſheath, being only à covering or houſe to 
contain any thing. | N 1 

CASE in grammar; Kao, cado, caſus ; a falling 
down ; meaning a declination of a noun from the 
nominative, or primitive idea of its appellation into 
oblique caſes, or fallings from the original caſe, called 
by grammarians caſus rectus, and repreſented by 
a perpendicular line, and all the others by obliques; * 
as in the following figure, taken from a hint in 
Harris's Hermes ; 


Rectus 


"TY 
=Q 
O 


ul; 


Sing 


CASE-MATE, © Xaouala, hiatus ; openings, or 
bellow places under ground: the Italians read ca- 
ſamatta, which ſome ſuppoſe to have been de- 
ſigned to expreſs caſa a matti, @ mad-houſe, or 
place to put fools in : Nug.” | | 

CASEMENT, Xara, vel Xacun, hiatus, hiatio; 
an opening in the walls of buildings to admit the 
air, and light; a window ; R. Xa, bio, hiſco ; 
to gape, yawn, open wide, 

CASH, Kawaxns, capſa, ciſta; pecunia nume- 
rata; money hoarded up. 


- CASHIER: vel à Kalw, careo, egeo: vel & 


Xngevw, deſtituor, careo; et à careo, eſt caritum; 
unde caſſum; unde caſſare; et caſ5e ; in vain, void, 


| fruitleſs : albo militari expungere ; to ſtrike a ſoldier 
| off the liſt; render him nobody. 


CASINGS; © ftercus ficcum jumentorum, quod 
pauperes frequenter ad uſum focorum colligunt ; a . 
XeGew, ventris onus deponere : Skinn.” the dried 
dung of cattle, often gathered by the poor for fuel. 

CASK, Kades, cadus ; @ caſh, or barrel. | 

CASKET, Kabaxns, capſuta, ciſtula; a cabinet. 

CASSATE T Xngevwu, careo, ui, et caſſus ſum; unde 

CASSER S caſse; to be in want, render void, 


— 5 J - 
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C A 


a. feet ſhrub bearing a ſpice, like cinnamon: ſome- 


times it is written cada: N 


CASSITERIDES, Kareilegc, annum; tin; the 


CASSOC ; Ewyes, ſagum; @ cloak 5 Junius has 
given us a better deriv. under the art. jacket, 
which he derives à Fr. Gall. jague, caſaque ; Ital. 
giacco, caſaco ; Hilp. jaca, caſaca; Grecum'eſt 
Karns, caſa; quod non domum tantum, ſed et veſ- 
tem 1 ; prorſus ut tetum; nunc ad edificia, 
nunc ad rem veſtiariam referri poteſt : ab hoc itaque 
Karns eſt caſa, kaſacte; unde caſſoc: Voſſ.“ 

CAST, or throw down ; Kalagogew, per ſync. 
xa5-opww:; and we have curtailed it ſtill farther, 
and have kept only the firſt four letters x,: R. 
xala5ewupr, praſteruo, dejicio; to caſt, or throw down, 
_ CASTANETS,; * Kasovey, à caſtanea, ſeu caſ- 
tana, Theſſalie urbe, circa Pineum, ubi maginus 


earum proventus: Voſſ. —to which let me add 


from Skinner, under the art. caſtaniettoes ; vox 
choreas ducentibus ſatis nota ; ab Hiſp. caſtanne- 
tas; Ital. caſtagnette, idem ſignantibus; q. d. 
parvæ caſtanee ;, globulus enim ligneis, caſtanearum 
ſimilibus, digitis interpoſitis, crepitant :''—an in- 
ſtrument, held in the hands of dancers, or be- 
tween their fingers, in order to beat time; and 


which formerly had the ſhape and appearance 


of cheſtnuts. 

CASTER : even Verſt. allows, that “ this is 
no antient Sax. woord ; it is rather borrowed,” 
ſays he, from the Lat. caſtrum, betokening 4 


caſtle, or fortraſſe; and caſter, cheſter, and ceter, 


becing the terminations of many places in Eng- 
land, do ſignify that fuch places had caſtles buylt 
by the Romans (between 4 or 509 years) before 
our Engliſh-Saxon anceters came into Britaine :” 
let me then only obſerve, that the word caſter, 
when uſed in the termination of places, as 
Bran-cafter, Don caſter, Lan-caſter, undoubredly 
ſignified a place of ftrength, or the fituation of 
Roman camp: hence hkewiſe Caſter, now a vil- 
lage near the city of Norwich: and conſequently 
derived à caftra, which emnino eft à Kaggwna, pro 
Kelarewpa, lays If. Voſſ. fignifying ſuperius tabu- 
latum navis, quod nautas, aut milites ſuſtinet ; fort; 


the deck of a ſhip : R. Kalagguuwups, conflerno, ſteruo, 
ftratum ; any thivg ftrewed, or laid on the ground; 


and here uſed to fenify the frau, ſkins, or bed- 
ding, laid on the ground, under ſome ſhed, or cover- 
ing made of cloth, or canvas, called a tent, for ſol- 
giers to fleep an when in the field. | 

- CASTIGATION ; Kere, Dor. Kages, Knroc, 
eeftus, lorum; @ thong ; caſtigo, caſtum ago; Dores 
Siculi Kaos, dicebant, lorum; quod leris cæde- 


E 


f 
0 
: 
| 


 Jfands of Scilly, or the Sorlings ; from whence they 
formerly got great quantities of tin. 


| 


ö 
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From Grxzzx,” and LATIN. 
-  CASSIA,. © Karon, caſſia, frutex aromaticus; 


C A 
bant ; to ſcourge with 4 thong ; to chaſten; to cor 


ref, or purify. | 

CASTOR, © Kagwg, caſtor, fiber; the beaver, 
an amphibious animal: Nug. — this does not ac- 
count for the origin of its name: © ſome,” ſays 
Sir Thomas Brown in his Errors, p. 144, have 
been deceived by deriving caſter a caſtrando: 
whereas caſtor is ſo called, quaſi Taru, i. e. ani- 
mal ventricoſum; from his tagging, or prominent 
belly: —or perhaps rather from that remarkable 
ſwelling under his belly, which contains the bag 
of perfume. | 
__ . CASTRATION, Keges, Dor. Kages, ceſtus ; 
cingulum Veneris, quod nova nupta gerebet ; unde 
caſtus ; chaſte ; et caſtro, quad caſtum facit; quia 
caſtrando vis libidinis exſtinguitur ; to cut off, abate, 
quench all deſire: there is however another, and 
perhaps a better deriv. given by Voſſ. viz. caftro 
a lego, Tleiga, unde Kala gen v, et Kagtęgv, fleri- 
lem reddo; to render ſterile, or barren. 

CASUAL, Kalw, deorſum; cado, caſus, caſurus; 
about to happen; by chance, fortuitous. 

CAT, catus; if there be properly any ſuch 
Latin ſubſtantive, to ſignify @ cat: Skinner ſup- 
poſes it to be derived à captare; to catch; as if 
it was contracted from that word; and fo per- 
baps it may; but then it would be Gr.: ſee 
CATCH : Gr.—let me however juſt mention 
that it is poſſible our word cat may be derived 
from the Latin adjective  catus, a, um; wiſe, 
cautious, watchful ; and then Voſſ. tells us, catus 
may be deduced from ceveo, cautum: Gr.: as 
we ſhall find preſently, under the art. CAU- 
TIOUS. Gr, | 

CATA-CHRESIS, Klan, catechrefis; 4 
figure in rhetoric, when one word is abufively put 
for anotber; thus, vir gregis ipſe caper 7 Virg. 
qui quidem proprie eſt hirrus; neque vir uſitatè 
dicitur, niſi de bome. | £43138 

CATA-CLYSM, Kale uche, catacly/wns ; 4 
general flood, or deluge : R. Kala, et xavguy ablus ; 
to waſh away. Ree 

CATA-COMBS, * Tunes, tumbs;, a tomb; 
quaſi catatombs, catatumbe; taken from Rala, or 
Kalo, infra; which is à ſubterraneous place, whi- 
ther it is ſuppoſed the primitive Chriſtians retired 
during the perſecution; and where they buried tht 
martyrs; but now it is cuſtomary to ſay cata- 


| combs : Nug. under the art. Tomb.” ſee likewiſe 


ROME : Gr. | 


CATA-DUPE, Kaladu ros, cataratia; © a ca- 


tara of the Nile; a fall of water, with a very 


| great noiſe : Kaladumtu, cum ſonitu decido: R. Anroc, 


fonitus, fragor: Nug.” 1 
CATA-LECTIC, Lalaa muten, catulecticum car- 


* cui in fine deeſt ſyllaba ad — 


C A 


nd renidet in domo larunar: Hor. Car. II. 18. 
which, with one ſyllable more, would have been 
a perfect 1ambic, | | 

CATA-LEPSIS, Kaan, catalepfis ; invaſio, 
comprebenfio mente: morbus quidam : R. Aan, 
accipio ; to ſerve. N 440 
CATA-LOGUE, © Kdlwxoyor, catalogus ; a roll, 
Bill, or ſcroll; regiſter of names, or articles: R. 
Aru, Ace, fer mo; ſpeech, diſcourſe; mention: Nug.“ 
CATAMITE; Tawpedns, pro Tavupedes, A 
Padeo en, quod idem eſt ac Taue, letor, gaudeo; 
to rejoice, to give pleaſure: inde fuit prius Gana- 
midus; deinde Ganymedes; et poſtea catamitus:— 
boys. retained for the vileſt purpoſes. 
 CATA-PLASM, © Kdlanaaoua, a kind of plaſ- 
ter: R. Tlxarow, Jo do; to form; to invent: Nug.“ 
—but it bears a different ſenſe here; viz. 11. 


lino, oblino; to daub, or ſpread with any unguent, 


ſalve, &c. 

CATA-P ULTA, © Kalantxlns, unde Klarung, 
catapulta; a\'warlike engine, to ſhoot, or caſt large 
darts, arrows, ſtones, &c.: R. ana, vibro, quatio, 
agito; to vibrate, ſhake, or hurt : Voſſ.“ —or per- 
haps à Ba, jacio; to hurl, or caſt, or throw ; 
quaſi catabulta. 

CATARACT in tbe eye; as Clel. Voc. 5, very 
juſthy obſerves, © 1s only a barbarous formation 
of the words cakoeroc, or cacoroco, ſtill in uſe in 
the Southern parts of France; the meaning of 
which is a /peck, or any gathering over the eye — 
then we may reaſonably ſuppoſe that cakoeroc, and 
cacoroco, are nothing more than Gallic diſtortions 
of K ax05-0xx05,. quaſi Kaxop-0xxos, malus oculus ; a 
malady in the eye. 5 
CATARACT of waters; “ Kalapaxins, cata- 
rata; a catarat# of waters, or pools, at the gates 
of citadels, and fortified towns: R. Aparow, pulſo, 
collide, tundo; Kelazpgaoow, the fame: or from 
Pnoow, frango, rumpo, vebementer ferio; Kaas nerv, 
confringo, cum impetu_decidere facio, inſono: Nug.“ 
any, or all of which, may be applicable to 
this word ; and yet there is another deriv. as ap- 
plicable, tho“ perhaps not the right one; and 
that is, Kalaß peo, defiuo, decido; R. Kala, deorſum; 
et Pew, fluo; to ruſh down with violence. 

CATARRH, © Kaagpoog, and -g, catarrbus, de- 


fuxio; a- defiuxion, or flowing down of the humors : 


R. Pew, fluo; to flow : Nug.” 

CATA-STASIS, Kadlagaris, conſtitutio atris, vel 
corports bumani ; the natural conſtitution: R. Katlignps, 
conſtitua ; to. conſtitute. 

CATA-STROPHE, Kaſacgopn, cataſtrophe, ex- 
trema pars fabulæ, exitus, mors; the iſſue of an 
event, the unravelling of a plot, the winding up of 
a ftory, or play; the concluſion» of an event; death: 


From Greek, and LaT1N. 
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R Elpepy verio; to turn, change, die. 
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CATCH, Kan, ard te, Heſych. capio, cap- 
tus; catch, caught ; to take, ſeize, apprehend. Ju- 
nius obſerves, that our word catch affine eſt 
Belg. ketſen ; vehementer alicui rei inſiſtere, atque 
omni miſu aliquid ſeftari, quod aſſegui cupins : 
Kealryev, quod detinere, obtinere, occupare, fignificat : 
mutuatur ſua tempora ab inuſ. themate Kaſzoyeiv, 
unde catch, contractum eſſe nemo non videt: and 
perhaps our word"cat may likewiſe have drawn 
its origin from hence; though there has been 
another deriv. attempted under that article. 


CATCH-POLE, © Kalaryw-roxor, prebendere 


polum, verticem, caput ; Cymræico ceiſ-pow! eſt 
lictor, apparitor; Jun.” —a bailif, who apprebends 
a perſon by ſeizing his pole, or the pole of his bead; 
or even by touching any part of hin. | 
CAT-ECHISM, : " Kelnyiow?s, catechiſmus ; 
Kan ig a, catechizo ; to inſtruft by word of mouth; 
to teach (by rote) the principles, and firſt elements 
of an art, or ſcience; and particularly of the Chriſ- 
tian doctrine: R. Hyee, echo, ſonus, repetitio: Nug.” 
—by hearing them often repeated, reſounded. 
CAT-EGORICAL, “ Kelnyopin, categoria, præ- 
dicamentum, apud Logicos ; it is taken for certain 
claſſes, or heads, wherein philoſophers comprize all 
things: Kolnyoerw, to ſhew, declare, manifeſt : R. 
Avyoga, forum; the bar, a market; an harangue ; 
affirmative : Nug.” _ 
CATENARIAN, Kun, canis; canis autem vin- 
culi genus ſigniſicat; unde catulus, et catena; a 
chain; or bond : thus a catenarian arch, is ſome- 
times uſed in books of architecture, to ſignify 
an arch in the form of à chain; as are ſcen in old 
Gothic buildings : fee CHAIN. Gr. 
* CATER whether theſe words are but con- 
* CATES tractions of delicacies, or delicate, 


is offered only as a conjecture by Skinn. and ſhould 


that be admitted, their etym. will be found under 
the art. DELICACY : Gr.—but ſhould that not 
be admitted, we muſt then refer to the Sax. Alph. 
CATER-PILLER, commonly written cater- 
pillar ; © Kagles, tonſus, A Kazav, tondere, ſcindere, 
edere ; hinc cater, opſonator, ille majoris familia 
miniſter nundinalis appellatur, qui coemptos in 
macello cibos tradit coquo : hinc etiam patet 
quamobrem, volvox, vel convolvulus, Anglis di- 
catur, cater-piller, quod hominum pecudumque 
edulia & terra enata, exteriori cortice, vel le- 
viter tantum eroſo, vitiet: Jun.”—this how- 
ever accounts for only the former part of this 
compound; the latter may be gained from Skinn, 
who tells us, dicitur chatte-peleuſe, ab birſutie 
iſtius animalis, felis ſimili; q. d. felis piloſus : 
doctus Th. Henſh. dictum putat quaſi charr-pe- 
leuſe, i. e. caro piloſa: but both explanations do 
not anſwer the former part of the compound 
M 2 cater; 
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cater ; for certainly cater can have no connexion 
either with cat, or with caro; we ſhould have 
been obliged. to them for the latter, if they had 
but derived pilaſus, either from , pellis ; 
unde piller 3 or elſe from Nice, quo proprie ſig- 
nantur coatilia, vulgo feltra; and then it ought 
to be written cater-piler : in both caſes however 
it Ggnifies the hairy devourer. 
CATER-point; a diſtortion of 
ſee QUATER. Gr. 
. CATER-WAUL, à cat; et waul; © voce 
ſono fifta, felium rugitus ; quia ſc. catulientes feles 
inter 1mbrices horrendum illum ejulatum ' edunt : 
Skinn.”—the former part of this compound we 
have already traced under the art. CAT; the 
latter perhaps may be derived from ejulo, or 
ululo; and conſequently of Greek extract. as 
will be ſeen hereafter, | 
CATHARTIC, Kabaglxos, catharticus, purga- 
tivus : Kotlages, purus, mundus ; R. Kalaupw, pur- 
'0, mundo ; to cleanſe, to purify. 
CATH-EDRAL, Keafedea, cathedra ; a ſeat, or 
chair ; an Epiſcopal ſee: R. Kala, and Edpa, ſel- 
la; a ſeat ; ab Egouai, ſedeo; to fit down ; the 
1 of a biſhop's ręſidence; where he keeps his 
Har. a | 
CATHETER, Kaftne, catheter ; an inſtrument 
in ſurgery; R. Kabinui, demitto; ſc. in veſcd; 
to deſcend, or let down-into the bladder. 
CAT-HOLIC, © Kaen, catholicus; univer- 
ſalis; univerſal : R. Oxes, totus ; the whole; all: 
Nug.”—meaning the whole Chriſtian church. 
CATIPAN © manifeſte corruptum eſt à Lat. 
capitaneus : to turn catipan; deficere, transfugere, 
Amogalev z A calipanis ; qui ſe. Gracorum impera- 
torum nomine olim ante 700, vel 800 annos Cala- 
brig et Apuliæ prefuerunt ; et propter perfidiam, 
apud vicinos omnes male audierunt : Skinn.”—but 
the Dr. himſelf has acknowledged, under the 
art, captain, that the Greeks themſelves, about 
the year 700, called their prefects of Calabria, 


quatuor ; four: 


and Apulia, Kalarases, and that word he ſays, 


was derived à Lat. Barb. capitaneus ; which was 
again derived à Lat. caput ;——which, we have al- 
ready ſhewn under the art. CAP, is Gr. | 
CATEINS of walnut-trees, &c. © Belg. kat- 
tekens ; Teut. katz/eins ; Fr. Gall. chattons ; juli 
Juglandium ; a lanugine pilorum felinorum ſimili 
fic dicti: Skinn,” —this reaſon, weak as it is, will 
lead us to. the Gr. fee CAT. Gr. 
_. CAT-OPTICS, Kala, et Kalonleuos, cat- 
optrica ; diſciplina optices, que reflectiones depre- 
bendit : à KalonIpoy, ſpeculum : R. Onlopai, video ; 
to ſee : the defirine of viſion. 


CATTLE, Kepa, caput, capitalia, armen- . 
tum; quia ad caput, i. e. per ſanam, jure pertinent *| obſerve, that notwithſtanding cavillor, and cave, 


From Grxzerx, 
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and LATIN. C A 


live flock, reckoned among perſonal property; or 
CHATTLES. Gr. | GW, 1 N 
C AVALLIER | Kaſtanrrc;, caballus; à ſorry 


CAVALLIER þ horſe, or beaſt of burden: 
CAVALRY Nug.“ —in later times taken 


for a war- horſe; and the ſecond word cavallier 


gloriouſly diſtorted by the French into chevalier. 
CAUDLE, KavJvnecs, Kardan: J. Polluci, 
lib. VI. recenſetur inter du, ac tradit confici 
ſolere ex Apvas, xa: Tues, xa Taraxles, d Meg log: 
Heſychio eſt Tempe £0991 prov dia Exzxiz, xa T ag 
X&4 Tvęs, xas Meailos: whether this latter receipt be a 
good one, and would ſuit with the conſtitution of a 
modern Engliſh lying-in lady, may be very much 
doubted : the following: from Jun. is a much 
better, viz. © ſorbillum calidum ex vino, ovis, ſac- 
charo, cinnamomo, aliiſque aromatibus confetium : 
apud Lydos quoque non abſimile edulium in uſu 
fuit, Athenæo atque Euſtathio teſtibus, KavJzunuy 
vocabant : veteris linguz Friſicæ tenacibus nun- 
cupatur warme-jawte ; quod tantundem eſt ac ſi 
dicant, calidum donum (perhaps rather calidum jus) 
kandeel-ſuypen ;” warm-ſuppings, given to the good 
woman in the ftiraw, and to the. company who come 
to viſit ber; and as theſe ſuppings were always 
given warm, Dr. Skinner has been induced 7o 
crumble a little bread into the poſſet, and to ſup- 
poſe that caudle is derived from calidus, q. d. potio 
calida, que calida ſemper ſumitur: but this is only 
an accidental appellation, and is rather an epithet, 
than a name; whereas Kayduacs, vel Kavdavacs, 
was the name itſelf of this paſſet, or caudls ; whe- 
ther cold, or hot ; unleſs we could ſuppoſe that 
Kavdaurcs ſignified calidus. | 
CAVE & Fazpu, ſpelunca; ono Tz Tap, 
CAVERN S cavare: Upt.” —perhaps it would 
be more proper to derive our word cave à Koes 
KuFos, caves ; hollow ; particularly ſince it ſeems 
to be the etym. pointed out by Virgil, An. II. 53. 
when Laocoon ſtruck ihe wooden horſe, | 
Inſonuere cave gemitumque dedere caverne : 
or perhaps it would be nearer ſtill to derive it 
a X, XaFo;, CaVUS ; from Xa, bio; to yawn, 
or gape; ab antiquo Xa, inſerto v: Voſl. . 
CAUGHT ; the paſt tenſe, and participle of 
the verb CATCH. Gr. 
* CAVIARE ; Tago, garum ; any ſalt pickle: 
though perhaps this art. ought rather to be fe- 
ferred to the Sax. Alph. 5.7 $00 
CAVILL ; cavillor ; à caveo; ut ſorbillor, à 


ſorbeo : Voſſ.— but he had derived caveo à Xau, 


Xaww, for the reaſons that will be given under 
the art. caution : here it is uſed to ſignify a piece 
of ſophiſtry ; when by degrees from evident truths, 
notorious falſeboods are deduced : let me however 


are 


C XA From Gaezx, and LATIN. c E. 


gre derived from the ſame root; yet Jun. has 
made an excellent diſtinction between them; 
« quemadmodum vero cavere proprium eſt juris- 
conſultorum; ita leguleii, ac rabulæ forenſes 
dicebantur* cavillari, cum captioſis quibuſdam 

biſmatis, et variis tergiverſationibus, conantur 


eludere inquirantes controverſæ rei veritatem:“ 
s, mere quibbler. | 


| CAUL, or membrane; both Jun. and Skinn, ſup- 
poſe that caul, a membrane, or omentum, and caul, 


- reticulum crinale mulierum, originate from the ſame 
root ; but-1t 18 evident that as this word bears two 1 


different ſenſes, it proceeds from two different etym: 
when it ſignifies he membrane, or omentum, which 
contains either the brain, or the bowels, it originates 


from Koog, ol. KuFos, cavus, caveola; a cage, or any 


hollow place, or thing, that contains, holds, or com- 


prebends, another: but when it ſignifies reticu- 
lum, it derives as in the next art. 7 | 


CAUL for the hair | idem forte um cowl; and 
CAUL of @ wig I conſequently is now de- 
rived à Kuxaev, circumagere; quod hoc munimentum 


capitis quaquaverſum circumegerint; atque eo ſe 


adver ſus undique irruentes aeris injurias protexerint ; 
uoniam etiam denotabat funicam, non nemo 


orte putabit huc quoque pertinere illud Kugwy, 
quod Heſychio eſt Xiſwvos «dos, a ſpecies of cloak, | 


with a hood to it: this hood by the monks is call- 
ed a cowl; cucullum; et Salmaſ. deducit vocem cu- 
cullus, ab illo Kexxuvs, quod Heſych. exp. As, 


xa Tlegprueparac, @ caul, cape, or hood to cover or | 


encompaſs the head. 
CAULI-FLOWER, kau, caulis; a talk, or 


em; a ſpecies of colewort, commonly written colly- | 
flower, becauſe it grows on a ftalk. 


_ CAUSE, Aſa, vel Ala, pro quo ZEoles Avoca, 
cauſa ; a deſign, purpoſe, inducement ; alſo a ſuit, 
or proceſs at law. | | 

CAUSEY ; Aa, calx, caltco, callis-ftrata; a 


paved way, or road made by hand: or perhaps à 


Xoog, terra egeſta; a raiſed path, or bank. 


CAUSTIC, © Kavlngiy et Kavgios, cauſticum, | 


urendi vim habens ; a.cauſtic, or burning medicine, 
or inſtrument; allo the place where the operation is 


performed : R. Kato, futur. Kavow, uro, tum; to 


burn Nug.“ a 455 

CAUTION, Xaw, pro Xaiww, caveo, cautus; 
inſerto v, quomodo, à Alec, divus; à Ames, Levis: 
vel eſt caveo, cavus, A Koos, ol. KuFog, cavi- 
tas : ſed quæ ratio eſt, ait Scal. ut cavere à cavo, 
caveo, . deductum ſit.?—rationem non abſurdam 


adfert Jovian. Pontan. ita enim in Actio ſuo ſcribit, | 
priſci illi, qui Latium, à quo Latinam efſe linguam 
ſunt gut velint, etiam ante Aborigines tenuere, pie- 
rique in cavernis babitabant, que à ceavenddtſ ne 
die; tis autem æſtius cavebant, et ſrigora, f 
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que etiam alia incommoda ; in illiſque ſe et ſua 
| cautius tutabantur : qud @ re verbum caveo ab 
iiſdem eſſe dedutium : hactenus Pontan. porro ca- 


ſulere ; quaſi in cavis, vel cavernis deliteſcendo, 
latendo : Voſſ. to aft with caution, by, retiring, or 
retreating into caves, and caverns; as into places of 
ſecurity. 's 
CAW, Kavyaopa, glorior, exulto; to make a 


bio, apertus ſum; to open, yawn, or gape. = 
CAWEL; ©: cors; Sax. _ calathus, qua- 
lus : Ray.” — but ſurely cawel is nothing more 


and gualus itſelf is only a contraction of calathus ; 
and calatbus is either deſended from, or has given 
origin to Kade, qualus; a frail, or twig baſket, 


clavis; and indeed it ſeems to be but another 
dialect for key ; which undoubtedly is Gr. 
CEAL, Kone, celo, abſcondo, occulto; to hide, 
muffle up; alluding to that barbarous practice in 
falconry, of ſewing up the eyelids. of @ pigeon, in 
order to make hen mount; for the poor bird being 
thus blinded, is afraid of venturing in a ſtrait 
progreſſive motion, leſt ſhe ſhould fly againſt 
ſome obſtacle ; and therefore continually clam- 


only a contraction of con-ceal ; derived as above; 
which has often made me wonder at the manner 
in which we find this word printed in all the edi- 
tions of Shakeſpear I have hitherto ſeen, in that 
memorable paſſage of Hen. IV. part. II. act iii. 
ſc. 1. where he has introduced that king thus ex- 
poſtulating with ſleep : 
— —— O gentle ſleep, 

Nature's ſoft nurſe, how have I frighted thee, 


And ſteep my ſenſes in forgetfulneſs ? 
Wilt thou, upon the high and giddy maſt, 
Seal up the ſhip-boy's eyes, &c. ——— 


up; but perhaps the idea of /caling, or cloſing up 
a letter might have miſled the different editors; 
nay even Shakeſpear himſelf might have writ- 


the term in falconry, which is never done with 
wax, or by any impreſſion ; but a letter is never 
ſealed till ſome impreſſion is made on the wax, 


| or wafer. | 
CEAP-MAN : any perſon, who looks only at 
this word, would ſuppoſe with Verſt, that it was 


Saxon; but ſince he has explained it by“ for 


| 


| . 
2 * 


lay as à marchant, or cope-man :”— which is aſ- 
8 | much 


* 


- 
— 


vere ſibi nibil aliud eſt, quam fibi proſpicere, ac con- 


rejoiring, and exulting noiſe: or rather from xa, 
than a barbarous Northern diſtortion of gualus; 


CEAGE ; Verſtegan explains this by key; 


bers upwards, which teaches the hawk to perſue 
her game by a ſimilar motion :—our word ceal is 


That thou no more wilt weigh mineeyelids down, 
which ought certainly to be printed Ceal, or cloſe | 


ten it Seal, though he intended to allude to: 


this wee now ſay chap-man, which is aſmuch to 


— V —w—_——_ ＋—— 
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much to ſay as nothing at all; for this is not giv- 
ing us the root, and etym. of this word; which is 
Gr. as we ſhall ſee under the art. CHEAPEN, 

and COPE. Gr. bY X 


From GREEK, 


CEASE, Xag&, xads, cado, cedo, ceſſo 3 to give 


over; to leave off. : 

CEDAR), 80 Kedpor, cedrus ; the cedar ;. an odo 
riferous tree: Nug.“ "1 

- CEILING; Kone, cavum,. calum; the concave 
canopy: of heaven over. our: heads; and therefore 
applicable to, the. covering f 'a room, called in 
Lat. /aquear'; a vaulted roof: as to our common 
orthogr, of the word ceiling, or ſtill-worſe ciel- 
ing, it is deduced from the barbarous French, 
who have ſcarce ever adopted any word, but 
they have diſtorted it in ſuch a manner, as would 
perplex the Sorbone to trace it up to the original 
language; for none but a Frenchman can trace 
out any connexion between CIEL, and Koog. 

CELEBRATION, ies, celeber ; aa, cele- 
bro, celebratio-; reputation, glory, renown.: allo a 
ſolemnizing of matrimony: or elſe we may derive 
celebration from Kexa, ceuncw, Heſych. ab Oguau, in 
rem aliquam propenſus ſum:; paro aliquid facere ; 
to perform any thing, to become eminent, and famous. 

- CELERITY, © Keane, Aol, pro Kang, celes ; a 
race-horſe ; celer, celeritas-; \ſwiftneſs,. ſpeed, ve- 
locity; à K, xiww, unde cello, antecello, excello, 
celer, celeriter, et-cclox i Vol” “ 

CELL Kowuw, celo, abſcondo ; to hide up, or 

CELLAR\ conceal any thing; à place to ſtore 
<vine, beer, &c. cella, cellarium, Mpogæum; allo 
partitions in a honey-comb, called the cells; alſo 
a monk's,. or nun's cell, or room of retirement. It 
it is obſervable, that Voſſ. under the art. celo, de- 
rives it 2 D, claudo; to: ſbut up: when, un- 
der the art. cz/o, he had more properly derived 
it 2 Koiaow, abſcondo; for he allows: both cælo, and 
cela, to have the ſame. origin, though not the 
ſame fignification ; fic Nonius diftinguit, quod 
hoc fit tegere, et abſcondere ; illud inſculpere : cœlo, 
2 Ko, idem quod Kela: fic Plutarcho Kea 
epyugrov, aurum celatum; chaſed gold: fed et cum 
pra abſcondere accipitur, et tum quoque ab eadem 
eſt origine: nothing can be plainer ; and yet 
now. he derives celo, abſcondo, from Kaew, claudo; 
ta ſhut, or lock up. Clel. Voc. 130, ſays, that 
« ki} in Erie ſignified an incloſure; and thence 
it came to expreſs à cell; which is radical to 


celare but they all ſeem to be derived à K 


%: as above. 
_ CELSITUDE, „ Kone, x,, five Kaww, 
cello, celſus, celſitudo; in altum extollo : Vail.” 
Clel. Voc. 211, ſays that cell in the ſenſe: of 
mountain is the etimon of ex-cel-/us, cul- nen; ex- 


ſor cell; both ſignifying hill, but with an obvi- 


and LATIN. 


C E 
porting eminence, and height: —but ' according 
even to that ſenſe, it ſtill would be Gre as will be 
ſhewn; under the art. EX-CEL-LENCE. Gr. 
| CELT-IBERIA: Ron this article (chiefly we 


CELTIC © may reſt the whole power 
i CELTS of the argument, whether 
many, if not moſt of the Gr. and Lat. words 
tought to be deduced from the Celtio tongue; or 
whether the Celts, or Gauls themſelves did not 
borrow thoſe words from the Greeks; and then 
disfigure them in their own-l age: let us then 
take the firſt of theſe words, Celt-iberia; which 
Clel. Voc. 190, ſays is ſtrictly the Meſtorn-Celts; to 
ſhew this, he ſays; p. 206, that “the name of 
Celts was convertible with that of Galli; which 
being in fact nothing, but a dialectical variation 
of ſound, ſignifies reſpectively to Italy the ſame 
as Tramontant, except indeed Gallia cis- alpina, 
which forms upon the like principal, of all, gall, 


ouſly different modification. now in p. 211, he 
ſays, al, el, il, ol, and ul, are of the ſame power, 
the vowel in fact being indifferent; and that theſe 
give origin to, or are the root of Cell, Celt, ex- 
cel: ſus, ex- cell- ens, coll-is, cul- men, Gaul, Alps, 
Welſh ; &c. they all ſignifying eminence, height, 
bills, mountains, and mountaineers :''—then- we 
may ſafely reſt all theſe on the derivation - of 
Koa-wwnz coll-is, tumulus; a hill, mount, or moun- 
tain: now, as for the latter part of this com- 
pound, iberia; Clel. Voc. 190, ſays. © it is re- 
markable that this Celtic particle of Tv, or Ib, 
in the ſenſe of privation (the ſun is underſtood) 
gives (origin to) the words eve, evening, Iver, 
Jberia, Hibernia, Hebrides, Hispania, Heſperus, 
Veſperus ; &c. - but we-ſhall fee, under the art. 
EVE, that it is Gr. | 
; CEMENT, Kolo, cædo, caſum; cementum ; 
quod cements ſunt parvi lapides cæſi 'a-mnjoribus ; 
rubbiſh, ſhards, mortar, parget. 
CEMP= ght, or kemp-fight © © properly,” ſays 
Verſt. © one that fighteth: band to band; wher- 
vnto the name in Teutonic of kemp<-fight accord- 
eth; and in French combat: certaine among the 
ancient Germans made proſeſſion of beeing kemp- 
fighters : whereof is deryued our name Campion; 
which, after the French orthography, ſome pro- 
nounce champion: but we ſhall ſee preſently 
that they all are Gr. | 
CENO-TAPH, Kevdlag:ov, cenotaphium; hone- 
rarium, ſed inane ſepulchrum; an empty monument, 
ſet up in bonor of the dead; eſpecially" when they 
died abroad, and the body could not bt conveyes 
Dome, but was buried in a” foreign «cormpry. Ne- 
naphon, in. his Expedition of Cyrus, about the 


cell-exs ; coll- is; and many other words, im- 


Un yy ware, ̃ % ⁸ en ˙ Ü 


middle of the ſixth book; ſays, as for thoſe 
| - whole 


c E From GR ZE R, and L ATI V. ic 'E 


whoſe bodies could not be found, they erected | given us a much better account ; he ſays, fuere 
a large crnatapb, with a great funeral pile, which, | quidam Theſſaliæ incolz, qui primitus vecta- 
they crowned with gatlands.“ On which Mr. bantur tauris, unde iis nomen, quia ſoleant Ka, 
Spelman obſerves, in the ſame manner we find | revgxs, ftimulis pungere tauros; not in bringing 
in Thucydides, that the Athenians, in the fune- | t5em back to the flable, as the Dr. ſuppoſes, but 
ral of the firſt of their countrymen, who were in breaking, in menaging, in governing them : and 
killed in the Peloponneſian war, beſides a coffin 
for every tribe, carried alſo an empty one in ho- 
nor to the memory of thoſe, whoſe bodies 
could not be found: Virgil has tranſlated the 
Greek word by tumulus inanis, where he ſays, 
Andromache had raiſed an empiy monument to the 
manes of Hector 177 | | | 
— maneſque vocab 
Hectoreum ad tumulum, viridi quem ceſpite 
inanem fri ren en 
Et geminas cauſam lachrymis, ſacraverat aras. 
ga. III. 303. 
CENSER, „ q. d. incenſer; thuribulum, 1. e. 
incenſorium ; ſeu vas, in quo thus incenditur : 
Skinn.”—who then refers us to incenſe; but on 
looking into that art. we gain no farther intel- 
ligence : Voſſius however in candidus will help 
us to the true etym. by deriving incendo from 
candeo ; and candeo i'Kaw, five Kate, uro; to burn; 
magna enim eſt affinitas vocum inter Kala, et 
candentia ; burning. | r 0 the roper art. SENTINEL. Gr. 
CENSORIOUS, cenſeo, cenſura, 1 je |" CENTI-PES, "Exolov-od;, centi- peda; an in- 
vere, grave, ſolemn. Clel. Voc. 114, n. ſays, that e with an hundred” feet ; i. e. many-ſeet ; lite 
« cehſeo; I opine, or think, or judge, derives | the palmer warm, or caterpiller. 


equos cicurare; hi equis ad Peneum flumen vecti, 
ubi ex ad verſæ ripæ hominibus è longinquo con- 
ſpecti, quia equi ad aquandum caput demiſiſſent, 
viſi ſunt priori parte homines, poſteriori egui: 
hee origo fabulæ. | | 

 CENTENARY, Ea, centum, centenarius ; 
an hunared. | 

CENTER Þ** Keie, centrum; à point in the 

CENTRE \ middle Nug.”—how imperfect 
| is this definition ; for this may be as applicable to 

a line, or a ſquare +: but the centre is generally 
underſtood of à circle; and is a point at equal 
diſtance from every part of the circumference : R. 
Kerle, pungo. 

CENTINEL; it were to be wiſhed that cuſtom, 
which has in a manner eſtabliſhed this orthogr. 
would be pleaſed to change it, and confirm the 
true etymology of this word, which is undoubt- 
edly derived from the Gr. as we ſhall fee under 


from kan; the head — but kan, ken, pen, and CENTRI-FUGALz; Kevlevy-proyw, centri-fugio; 
ven, ſeem all to be of the ſame import; and | ## tendency of à body, revolving in an orbit, to fly 


conſequently Gr. as may be ſeen under the art; | from the center of that orbit in a tangent to the 


VEN-AL: Gr: | | Ffroumference. 
CENT per CENT; 'Exalev, centum; a hundred: | CENTRI-PETAL, Keilpor-erailaw, centripeto; 
@ hundred for à hundred. the tendency of a body revolving in an orbit, to fly 


CENTAUR ; © Kerlevges, centaurus: R. Kevlew, | to the center of that orbit. 
to pur; and Tavgoe, 4 bull : the centaurs were CENTUM-VIRATE, *Exalor-Is, centum-vis,, 


originally | troopers belonging to the king of | vim; unde vir; unde centumvirilis; belonging to 


Theſſaly, who uſed 0 ſpur their horſes in bringing | #he centumviri, or hundred judges. 
them back to the table: this word has been ſince F CENTU-PLE, "Ezalo- mhexw, centumplicatus ; 
adopted by the poets, to exprefs & kind of mon- | an hundred-fold. 
Ser, made up of half a man, and half a horſe: | CENTURION, Exalolagyos, centuriæ præfectus; 
Nug.” certainly this is one of the moſt learned | a captain over a hundred foot-ſoldiers : R. Exelon, 
tiles to be met with; for in the firſt place theſe | centum ;. et agggor, princeps ; chief commander. 
troopers (called centaurs) if the deriv.. of their þ CENTURY, 'Exalegus, centuria; a ſubdiviſion 
name ſignified any thing, ought to have been | of the: Roman people into centuries, or tribes of a 
mounted on bulls, and then to have ſpurred their | bundred; alſo the ſpace of a hundred years. 
borned cattle back to their ſtalls, or flables; if | CEORLE: © now written churle; anciently 
even bulls can be ſuppoſed to have ſhewn ſuch a | vnderſtood for a ffurch fellow : Verſt.”—this is 
mighty reluctance, as to have needed the whip | giving us nothing more than an explanation, in- 
and the pur to get them thither > and yet ſtead of a deriv: of this word, which is only an- 
the abſurdity conſiſts in ſuppoſing that theſe | other dialect for CARL. Gr. 
troopers were obliged 2 ſpur their Borſes in bring- | CEPHALIC, Kepanumos, cephalicus:; belonging ta: 
ins them back ta the ſtable; no; Voſſius has | the head = R. Krpann, caput ; the head. 

I TITS 8 N 4 | | CERATE ; 


theſe  centaurs,” continues Voſſ. poſtea aggreſſi 


Gr. as may be ſeen under their proper art, 


C E 
CERATE; Kngwlovy a Kue, unde Kngos, cera, 


ceratum; .cerd obduco, obliuo ; a plaiſter made with 
wax ; an ointment, ce. 


CERBERUS, Keeſtpos, Cerberus; canis inferna- 


is fiftitius , the infernal dog feigned to have three 
beads : KeeBepos, quaſi Kess, i. e. carnivarus; 


ut ſignificetur terra, que mortua corpora conſumt : 
fee 'SARCO-PHAGUS : Gr. 2 
_CERE-CLOTH, K- uon, ceretum, | cerd obduc- 
tum; cloth covered with wax. 
CEREMENTS, burial clothes: from the ſame 
root. Shakeſpear has finely introduced this word 
in the ſcene between the ghoſt and Hamlet: 


From Greer, and LATIN. 


Cn 


 giſtring himſelf, bis name, age, tribe, family, Yrs 
| feſſion, wife, children, ſervants + or perhaps from 


Enie, poſſeſſio; eſtate : R. Kah, 1 to poſe 


ſeſs: Nug.“ to which let me produce another 
deriv. from Voſſ. viz. cenſeo et cenſus, AKevom, which 
Heſych explains by Klicar, KA,, Khieig, ordi- 
| natio politica magiſtratus ; et Kirevon i Kearva, ju- 
| beg : et cenſus ex Kevoos, pro K, iſtud autem 
| 3 Kenopeig:bortor (or rather perhaps Kravopas, qu. 
| beor ) et inde K pro Ker, apud Heſych, 
| cenſus ergo mandatum, juſſum ;; 4 tax, ordered, ap- 
pointed, or laid on by ibe command of the magiſtrate : 
| Clel. Voc. 114, n, tells us, that © cenſeo, cenſus, 


Ham. Let me not burſt in ignorance; but tell | include the telling by: the bead; capite cenſi is a 
Why thy canoniz'd bones, hearſed in death, | pleonaſm:;z. all come from en, or tin; the bead; 


Have burſt their cerements? Act I. ſc. 7. 

CEREMONY, Kepauvupi, Keeaw, Kepupevs, figu- 
lus, miſcens ; quod ex elementari miſtione corpora 
compoſita ſunt; creo, ceremonia, religion, holineſs, 
ſanctitude; allo politeneſs, puniuality, formality : 


— but ken, pen, ven, ſeem all to be of the ſame 
import; and conſequently Gr. as may be ſeen 
under the art, VEN-AL. Gr. | 

CESTUS, . Keros, lorum; 4 . thong, belt, pirdl: : 
cingulum Veneris illecebroſum,  acu-pittum : R. Keilww, 


N 


though there is another deriv. in Voſſ. which | pungo ; to embroider ; the enchanting girdle of Venus, 


ſeems very near the truth; viz. "Ipouna, cære- 


monia, feſtivi ludi; feſtive games, ſports, rites, Clel. 
Voc. 52, would derive “ ceremony from cir-y-won ; | 
meaning a cuſtom ſacred, or paſſed into a law by the 
ſhire, or gemote”—bur all the whole compound is 


CERES; Clel. Voc. 209, tells us that “ the 
name of this goddeſs is derived from the Celtic 
cer; corn :” but Voſſius, ſays, ©* nonnullis tamen 
magis placet cereo, per epenth. fieri à creo; hoc 
vero eſſe à Keaww, perficto ; to ripen; ab eodem 
non ineptè deducitur Ceres; quaſi frugum crea- 
trix: or elſe,” ſays Voſſ. diſpiciendum num Ceres 


ſit ab Hebræo: the goddeſs of corn.” 


CERO MATIC, Knewgpalixos, ceromaticus, cero- 
mate undtus; anointed with the wreſilers' oil: R. 
Knew, unguentum ; ex oleo et cerd. 

CERTAIN, Kew, cerno, quali crino, judico, 


certus ſum; ſure, ſteady, faithful ; fully informed; 


thoroughly ſatisfied. AAA 
CERVISE-apple ; Kea, creo, Ceres, Cereviſie ; 

a Cerere vecata, et Ceres, à creo; quaſi frugum crea- 

trix: ale, beer, cyder; or any liquor made of apples, 


| fruits, &c. 


CERUSS, commonly written ceruſe 3  Xgow, 
Xęu heiss, coloratus, ceruſſa, creta aſſa: Voſſius more 
juſtly ſuppoſes it to be derived à Kngos, Kneoes, 
Kugetgga, unde Kngzoa, ceruſſa; pigmenti genus; 
quo faciem inficiebant famine, ad conciliandum cando- 
rem; a paint, which the Roman ladies uſed, to beau- 
tify their complexions : a coſmetic compoſition. _ 

CESSATION, Xagw, xadd, cedo, ceſſo; to ceaſe, 
leave off, to yield, or give up. (a Trek 

CESSMENT ; © Kos, cenſus ; Matt. xxi1. 
Nug.” he valuation of every man's eftate ; the re- 
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embroidered by the graces, ſo elegantly deſcribed 

by Hom. Iliad XIV. Z. 211. | 
CETACEOUS, Kinlwdns, Knlwos, cetaceus; of the 

whale tribe R. Kilos, cetus; vel Kiln, cete; bel- 


| #ua marina, vel animal marinum ingentioris magnitu- 


dinis ; a buge ſea animal, or monſter, enormous in 
bis bulk, | e . 
CHAFE ; by changing the original letters, or 
at leaſt by introducing the h into this word, we 
have totally altered the powers, ſound, and ap- 
pearance of it; for Caſaub. has very judieiouſly 
derived our words CHop, and CHaſe à Kerl, 
ſeindo ; Komnleolai, vexare, plangere ; to ver, prieve, 
fret: or chaſe ought rather to be derived as in 
CHAFING-diſb. Gr. rand ene 
CHAFER, or beetle; Sax. ceofon ; Belg. ever; 
Teut. kaefer z ſcarabæus; a beetle: even Skinn. 
acknowledges, eſt autem in nominibus kever et 
kaefer, 3 veſtigium : and if that 
veſtigium is ſo dark, we have certainly nobody 
to blame but ourſelves ; for we have here again 
totally altered the Greek word; and departed 
from thoſe who departed from the original; 
for the Greeks called this inſect KagzBo;, the 
Latins, ſcarabæus; the Belge kever ; and the 
Teutones, or Germans &gefer ;, quaſi kacraber: 
but we have ſo totally changed the word as to 
write it chafer, and then pronounce it ſoft, like 
chapel, charms, &c. = . 
. CHAFF. Fr. Junius longe ingeniĩoſius, neſcio 
n lays Skinn. “e deflectit à Kapos, levis; 
CHAFFER; Teut. taufen ; emere; bac enim 
{ antiquiſſima omnium negotiatio; à Kawnxeve, caupo- 
*r; to cheaven, buy, or exchange any thing ; for 
exchanging, 


C H 


exchanging,” or trucking articles, was the moſt ans | 


tient method of merchandiſe; particularly herds, or 
heads of cattle ; which was a cuſtom ſo antient, 
that Clel. Voc. 210, ſuppoſes © the word cope, 10 
buy, ſell, or exchange, comes from the Celtic word 
wff, ſignifying a lead; becauſe the antient traffic 
was by heads of cattle,” —then it ſeems probable 
that cope, coff, or rather keph) and cbaffer, are all 
derived à Kep-aAn, cap-ut ; the bead: lee CHAF- 
FER. Gr. | f | 

CHAFING-4ijf ; Kaxeos, Dor, pro Knaros, ca- 
leo, calfacio ; to make hot, by rubbing, &c. 

CHAIN : *© Xaivos for LO s, juncus; a bulruſh, 
or cord made of bulruſbes: (which no doubt 
would make as ſtout a chain, as a rope of ſand) or 
from catena, quali Ka? iv, becauſe it gathers 
the rings (the links) of the chain one by one : or 
elſe chain has been taken from Kalnya, which oc- 
curs in Pollux in this ſignification, as well as 
Kabena in Heſych. ſee Voſi. etym. Nug.”—let us 
examine this art. a little more cloſely : with re- 
gard to Xaives for Exowes, it may give origin not 
to chain, but tien of filk, or thread : and as to 
catena, we might join iſſue with the Dr. if it 
had been his own deriv. but Voſſ. has obſerved, 
that © magis veriſimile fit, quia varios annulos 
jungit wnitgque, ſic dici catenam, quali Kat" iv: 
quantitas tamen penultimæ obſtare videatur ;” 
after which he mentions Pollux, and Heſych. : 
againſt all of whom I am able to produce only 
the ſingle authority of Plautus, as quoted by 
Ainſw. who ſays that canis ſignifies a chain, or 
fetter 3 ut tu hodie canem, et furcam feras ; Plaut. 
Caſ. 2, 6, 37. | 

CHAIR: © Kaftedea; cathedra, a feat ; R. 
Ecope, ſedeo; Edea, ſella : Nug.“ | 

CHALCO-GRAPHY, Xoxxoyeaxpecs, areis li- 
terarum notis ſcribens, in æs ſcribens, ſeu in s inci- 
dens; what we may now call à copper-plate engra- 
ver ex Xanxos, 453 braſs ;, et Teapu, ſcrilo; to 
write, Or cut upon. 

CHALDRON, Xaxxeuv, A Xa, £5, Ereus; 
a brazen kettle. 

CHALICE, „ Kun, calix; à drinking-cup z 
Upt.“ —and fince Kuß is derived either from 
Kuaudw, Or Kuaiw, volvo, voluto; to roll about, or 
tumble; from hence the idea of our word tumb- 
ker, to ſignify 4 drinking glaſs, may perhaps be 
deduced: there may however be another deriv. 
but probably not the right one, though our 
orthogr. ſeems to agree with it, viz. cbalice, A 
XeMs, Bacchus, vinum, merum; wine, or the veſſel 
that contains it. | 
- CHALK ; Xax, or rather Ka, calx ; chalk, 
lime, mortar, 


From GRE R, and LATIN. 
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CHALLENGE, Kant, voc, provece ; to call 


any one out, 


CHALTBEATE, X, Bos, chalybs ; genus 


Ferri duriſſimi; iron and ſteel. 


CHAMZE-LEON, Xapauwv, chameleon, leo pu- 


milus ; @ dwarf lion; ex Xapai, bumi; et Arai, 


leo; the little lion that creeps on the ground. 
CHAMBER Kauag,camara, ſe u camera: 
CHAMBERING a vault, or arched roof ; 
CHAMBERLAIN ) allo @ lord of the king's 
houſebold ; and @ publick officer, 
CHAMO-MIL : Nug. writes it camomil, and 
derives it à Xapapnacv, chamemelon the herb camo- 
mil : R. Xa, bumi; the ground; et janov, Mas 
lum; an apple; vel wnnea, an apple- tree: chamo- 
mil ſmells very much like an apple. 
care Kemas, dama, hinnulus cervi, 
CHAMOY ſeu ſpecies capræ ſylveſtris: and 
hence chamoi-gloves, ſhoes, &c, Upt.”—it were to 
be wiſhed that neither this gentleman, nor com- 
mon practice had eſtabliſhed this orthogr. ſince 
neither the Greek, nor Lat, lang. affords any 
countenance to ſuch a method of writing, or pro- 
nunciation, as chamoy z or as it ſometimes is more 
abſurdly written, and pronounced Hammy ſhoes, 


and ſbammy gloves : it is ſurely a ſhocking ſhame, 


to write and talk ſuch ſtuff: when the Greeks 
wrote it Kewas, and the Latins camus, the barba- 
rous French write it chamois ; and thoſe ſervile 
imitators of French ignorance, and French fop- 


peries, the illiterate part of the Engliſh nation, 


will be ſure to copy them in this, and every 
other inſtance of folly : our forefathers were wiſer, 
and knew better; for thus has Chaucer written it, 

Round was his face, and camiſed was his noſe : 

| R. T. v. 14. 

and therefore with Jun. we ſhould rather write it 
camoiſe; though as yet there can be no reaſon given 
why the o is introduced: /mus, cui ſunt reſimæ nares, 
et depreſſe ſuperius; Gr. Kapumnuoppiv, the ſnub-noſed 
ape, goat, &c. | 

CHAMP, or chew ; Karlo, avide devoro, edo; 


| unde et Keppals, vel Kade, edulia quedam La- 


conica, apud Athenæum, et Heſych. vel à Tang, 
malæ, maxillæ : vel à Kehr, crepitum edo, qualem 
aper acuens, ſeu collidens dentes: vel, quod veriſimi- 
lius eſt, a ſono crepitantium, dum quis valide maſti- 
cat, dentium : Skinn. et Jun.“ 

CHAMPAIGN, Barbarous French orthogra- 
phy: ſee CAMP, and CAMPAIGN. Gr. 


CHAMPION or fighter : © Sax. camp, et comp, 


agen, certamen; Alman. kampa, miles, pugil, ago- 
niſta; Fr. Gall. champicn ; Ital. campione ; Belg, 
kamp ; Teut. kampff; à Lat. campus : alludit 
Kar, labore ; Jun. ks Lye :”—but none 
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of all theſe is the original word; particularly the 
laſt by Skinn. for they all originate, © omnia 


plana,“ ſays Voſſ. © ex ſententia Joſ. Scal. quam 


ſolam amplectimur, ab eo, quod circus, five Hip- 
podromus, Siculis, Heſychio teſte, Kanes vocare- 
tur, nempe are T1; Kapmns, hoc eſt, equorum flexu; 
unde et metæ ipſe, Kahulnęte, ms dt vd 6 Kapnlun, 
re, . Kanu : itidem Latini a Ka fe ev; dixere 
campſare, fleere ; unde campus, et campeſtris : ſo 
that a champion is one who enters the liſts, in order 
for combat; à Kapnlu, fleffo ; not à Ku, labore, 

CHANCE, Kalw, unde cado deorſum ; nam ca- 


dere nibil aliud eft quam naturaliter ob gravitatem | 


i: vel à Xagw, xadw, cedo ; cujus aor. 
2dus xadvev : à cado, caſum, fit caſus ; fortune, or 
any thing that falls out, 1. e. happens by chance, by 

© Kiyxais, con- 


cadence. 
| verſo : in a; 


CHANCEL of a church 
' CHANCELLOR of a dioceſe 

nam quod Greci Kiyxas, id Lat. cancelli: Pol- 
lux, lib. 8. ai pry wy Twy Iixagnei h, KN Ng 
£x%Au]0, os o Pwpaior Kayyiulas Aryzer : A cancellis 
elt cancellatim ; i. e. ad modum cancellorum ; et 
cancellarius ſic dictus quia ejus fit curare, ne 
quod reſcriptum, edictum, decretum contra jus 
aut rempublicam impetretur ; quod, fi præſen- 
ſerit, id debeat cancellare, hoc eſt, tranſverſa linea 
circumducere, oblinere : Voſſ. —this latter part 
of his interpretation is rejected by Cleland ; as 
we have already ſeen under the art. CANCEL 
a bond : but with regard to the former part, Voſ- 
ſius is undoubtedly right; ſince the chancel of a 


deorſum ferr 


ct urch is that portion, or part, which is ſeparated | 


from the main body by @ teen, or lattice work; 
and the chancellor of a dioceſe is that dignitary, 


who is inveſted with the power of ſeeing that he 


chancels are properly kept in repair. 
Lord CHANCELLOR 1 the ſtrange ap- 
CHANCERY court pearance of theſe 
words in our language, any perſon would ſuppoſe 
that they originated from chance; but 1t 1s certain 
that this great dignitary derives his title and office 


from quite a different ſource ; for Clel. Way. 28; 


and Voc. 137, and 176, gives us a double deriv. of 
this word; becauſe it ſignifies two different of- 


fices: © when it ſignifies the Lord Chancellor, in | 


quality of the officer who holds the great ſeal 
of ſtate, in contradiſtinction to the privy ſeal, it 
manifeſtly derives,” ſays he (Way. 28) © from 
band-ſealer, or officer à manu figilli :* both Gr.; but 
chanceller, in the ſenſe of judge in the court of 
chancery, has a very different deriv. from can-celli; 
a head-receſs, or cell: —ſtill both Gr.; for can, 
ken, con, coff,, hoff, and keph, are all deſcended à 
Kean, capat ; the bead; and cell comes 
i + = 
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from Koix-ow, celo 3 to hide; being a receſs to re. 
tire imo. | | 

' CHANDELIER | here again'we have followed 
| CHANDEER I the abſurd French orthogr. 
and no lefs abſurd French pronunciation; for both 
they and we pronounce theſe words ſoft; where- 
as both Greeks and Romans pronounced them 
hard; as is plain from Xawla; and candentia, or 
candela: let me only obſerve, that tallow-chandler, 
and wax-chandler, are evidently derived from 
hence; but from whence corn chandler is derived, 
I have not as yet been able to trace. 

CHANEL, Xavos, A Xauwu, Na, hio, aperius 
fum ; b open; the opening, Or the chops of the chanel; 
| ſometimes called the paſſage between two continents; 
thus the Britiſh Chanel, St. George's Chanel. 
CHANGE, Keane; per ſyncop. cambio; quaſi 
chambiling, converted into changeling : Aus 
muto, permuto ; to exchange, or barter; item puer, ut 
vulgus credit & demonibus terreſiribus ſubditus, ſeu 
ſuppoſitus, loco genuini filit' ab #i/dem ſubrepti, edque 
 deformis, ſtupidus, ac ſtultus : if ſuch opinions be 
abſurd, they at leaſt make a handſome apology 
for thoſe poor creatures; and ſeem to plead the 
cauſe of the helpleſs. 


ö 


CHANT more monkiſh and: French 
CHANTICLIER CV barbariſm:! for all theſe 
CHANTRY words are undoubtedly 


derived à Kawa; canna ; unde cane, cantum ; to 
ing maſs ;, and hence chanticlier ſignifies the clear- 
toned, ſbrill-toned cock; who ſings, or crows ſo loud 
and ſhrill. 

CHAOS, Xaos, chaos; @ confuſion, or maſs of 
things : R. Xaue, vel Xaw, bio, hiatus ille cæcus, 
et immenſus, qui erat ante conditum orbem. 

CHAP, or cbink; Kora, ſcindo; to divide, 
cleave aſunder, ſeparate. 

CHAPE of the ſcabbard ; Gall. chape de four- 
reau; ferrum extreme vagine 5 Jun.”—but this 
very explanation ſeems to point out the Gr. 
deriv. viz. a Ke, caput ; the head, the tip-end, 
capt with iron, &c. 
CHAPELL, capella, ſacellum; a little church, 
vel ab ATaaai, fana, conciones ; ab Area, et 
Art Mag, concionor; to preach, to harangue. ' 
CHAPITER, Kepaan, caput, capitellum; the top 
of a pillar. 

CHAPLET of flowers ; © videtur diſtindtum 
quid eſſe à corol/d roſaced: Chaucero R. R. v. 563, 
Jun.“ who explains it likewiſe by corona ; and 
then immediately adds, © Gall. chapelet, ou roſaire 
de Pater noſtri: rationem denominationis tracit 
Menag. in chapelet :”—it is true, chapelet does 
ſignify a roſary, or ſet of beads : but chaplet, ive 
corona, in our language ſignifies only 4 . 
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or toreath of flowers ; and then chapeau is the 
proper French word for it; which makes me 
ſuſpect, that the Engliſh, and French words, are 
both of them derived à Ke-an, quaſi kephalet, 
chefalet, chaplet; becauſe worn on the head. 
CHAPTER of @ book 1 caput; the 


CHAPTER of a cathedral) bead, the chief ; 
the ſummary, or principal diviſions of a book. 

CHAR- coal ſeems to be a pleonaſm ; for char 
properly ſignifies a burnt coal; à Kaggw, Engaimu, 
arefacio ; to parch, burn, or fhrivel up; and con- 
ſequently ought to be written #ar-coal ; being 
made of burnt wood, ſuffocated. 

CHAR-#/; Sax. ceppan, vertere; quia hic 


piſcis rapide, et celeriter ſe in aqua vertit-: 


Skinn.”—ſhould this interpretation be true, then 
both the Dr's. Sax. ceppan, and our word char 
would be only a various dialect of To-, gyro, 


volvo, verto in orbem; to whirl, or roll round. 


CHAR-weman, poteſt deflecti,“ ſays Skinn. 
« a Belg. keren, vel keeren ; verrere; i. e. mulier 
ad everrendam domum, &c. conducta; a ſweeper :”— 
this however does not ſeem ſo good an interpre- 
tation as the following by Ray, viz. © char, a 
buſineſs, or taſte, as, that char is chard ; that bu- 
fineſs is done: I have à char for you; I have ſome- 
thing for you to do.” —it ſeems now to be only a 
contraction of CHARyge ; conſequently Gr. 

CHARACTER, Xagaxine, character, nota im- 
preſſa, vel inſculpta; an impreſſion, ſtamp, or mark ; 
R. Xagaoow, ſcalpo, imprimo, exaro ; to engrave, cut, 
or carve. 

CHARD e a Lat. carduus : Skinn.“ —but 

CHARDON S he ought to have traced this 
word up to the Greek, © nempe à Kapev, cartre; 


quia aptus eft carende lanæ; Keipav, five Fass: 


Voſſ.“ fee to CARD wool. Gr. 
CHARGE, care; Qęa, cura; any thing com- 
mitted to our charge ; truſt. 


CHARGE à gun] this word bears ſuch a va- 
CHARGER riety of ſenſes, that it would 
CHARGES produce a diſſertation, were 


we to take notice of them all ; however, ſince 
they all ſeem to terminate in one general idea, 
we need not heſitate in deriving them all from 
one and the ſame root ; viz. from carmenta, car- 
penta, contracted to car; unde cargo; unde 
charge, any burden, weight, load, coſt. 
CHARING-creſs. Somner, at the end of Ca- 
ſaub. 61, ſays, Sax. Acyppan, avertere; alias 
cyppan, cynpung, averſio (this ſeems to come A 
UVup-ow, g yr-0, verto, volvo; to turn round, as at the 
corner of a ſtreet) : atque hinc 2 viarum ſc. et 


Platearum diverticulis, ut in compitis, pluribus 


apud noſtrates locis hoc nomen inditum; quod 


| 
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poſtea in cerring mutatum;; tandem tranſit, ut 
nunc dierum, in charing ; quomodo quadrivium, 
ſive compitum illud nuncupatur in ſuburbiis 
Londinenſibus, ab occidente propter Weſtmona- 
ſterium, Charing-croſſe, vulgo diftum ; crofſe addito 
ob crucem ibidem ut in compitis ſolitum, olim 
erectam :”—the croſs, which was erected, where 
there are three turnings of the ſtreets meeting 
together: this great etymol. gives us likewiſe 
another deriv, viz. * Bepcypuan etiam, ut et RAycy- 


to ſhear :”—but even now SHEAR is Gr.; and 
Charing-croſs, or indeed more properly writing, 
and pronouncing it, Sharing, or Shearing-croſs 
would ſignify a place, where the ſtreet divides, 
ſeparates, or is cut, and parted into two, or more 
directions; and in which place there formerly 
was 4 croſs erected, that continued in being 
till 1647 : ſee SHEAR. Gr.; the former deriv. 
however ſeems to be the more probable. 


love, affeion. 
Founded in reaſon loyal, juſt, and pure, 
Relations dear, and all the charities | 
Of father, ſon, and brother — 
Par. Loſt, B. IV. 555. 
Clel. Voc. 110, ſuppoſes “charity is derived "pu 
char-eaſter in the deſignation of every thing de- 
lightful zo the heart; and ſignifies a banquet of 
grace, or reconciliation ; from car, the heart; and 
caſter, or feaſter; a feaſt, or banquet ; a love-feaſt ;" 
—conſequently Gr.; for car is undoubtedly de- 
rived A Ktaę, cor; the heart: and FEAST like- 
| wiſe is Gr. | | 
CHARLATAN, Ke, circus, circulater ; Ital. 
ciarlatano; et Fr. Gall. charlatan ; garrire, nugari; 
to prate, to trifle ; a circumlocuting quibbler, 
CHARM gs carmen; an incantation : 
CHARMS{ according to Dion. Halicar. 
book I. ſec. 31, this word originates from Carmenta, 
another name for the Arcadian nymph Themis; 
(the mother of Evander, an Arcadian prince) ; 
which implies the ſame as Geri, 2 propbete;s 
in verſe (unde Theſpis); for the Romans call 
Qdag, verſes, carmina: on which Mr. Spelman 
obſerves in his notes, that Dionyſus, and Virgil, 
derived their accounts from the ſame authori- 
ties; and then quotes, | h 
Me pulſam patria, pelagique extrema ſequentem 
Fortuna omnipotens, et ineluctabile fatum, 
His poſuere locis ; matriſque egere tremenda 
Carmentis nymphe monita, et Deus autor Apollo. 
En. VIII. 333. 
after all this, it is no wonder that poetry, charms, 
and incantations are held in ſuch high venera- 


pan, ſeparare, item amputare, reſecare; vulgo, 


CHARITY, Xapss, gratia, amor, affeftus ; grace, 
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CH 
tion, fince they are able to deduce their origin 
from ſuch illuſtrious perſonages. Clel. Way. 78, 
gives us another deriv. ; for he ſays, that“ carmen 
ſignifies a ſong in à round; and conſequently is 
derived from the Celtic ar, er, ir, or, ur, lignifying 
roundneſs, or any curve, tending to roundneſs :*—and ! 
therefore may be derived from Tve es, gyr-us 3 
from the ſame root with CURVATURE. Gr. 

CHARNEL- houſe, according to the falſe French 
method; but deduced A Kerns, caro, carnis; fleſh, 
a place to put dead bones in. | | | 

CHARTER, Xagls, charta, paper; à map, or 
draught ; alſo the great covenant of Engliſh liberty: 
R. Xaęaſſo, ſcuipo ; paper, or any other ſubſtance to 
.. trite on: Clel.'Voc. 198, n, tells us, that ** charta 
is derived from ar, ſignifying ſtone, or metal, the 
primitive materials for receiving characters ; me- 
tonimically charta for any thing ſerving for the 
like uſe; thence exarare, to write; and aratio, 
an old Latin word: it is at the bottom of year, 
and yaexzoow, ſcalpo, ſculpo; to ſcratch, engrave:— 
but ar, ſignifying ftone, ſeems to be only a tranſ- 
poſition of Pa-xia, vel Pa-xis, rupes ; quali Ap: Xia, 
vel Ap-xis, a rock, or any eminence of ſtone. | 

CHARTER-bouſe : ſcarce any word has been 
more disfigured both in orthography, and pro- 
nunciation, than this; the beginning. of which 
disfigurement came from that fountain of all bar- 
bariſm, the French language, with regard to 
etymology : let any Engliſhman, or even let any 
Frenchman, who is a ſcholar, look at the origi- 
nal, and its derivatives, in both thoſe languages, 
and then give us any tolerable reaſon for their 
preſent appearance : it 1s generally agreed, that 
this order of monks was founded by CARTHU- 
SIUS ; but they have been ſo confounded, tranſ- 

oſed, and tranſplanted, as to their name by the 
French, that they wear at laſt this ridiculous ap- 
pearance, CHARTREUX ; which the Engliſh, 
by endeavouring to preſerve ſomething of the 
vitiated French pronunciation, have converted 
into CHARTER-HOUSE.: it has been gene- 
rally agreed, that Cartbuſius was the founder of 
this order of monks; but others ſay, there was 
no ſuch perſon, who bore that name; but ſome 
religious man, who took that appellation, a Car- 
thaffd, monte juxta Gratianopolim Allobrogum, 
in quo Bruno, inſtituti author primus, ſedem fixit: 
Sit is however the ſame thing with regard to 
etym. whether the order be derived from the 


name of a man, or a man who lived on a mu. 


tain : there is ſti} another interpretation, which 
would require a different ſource ; but as that 
does not feem ſo probable as the- above, it ſhall 
be only barely mentioned from Skinn, “ vel fi 
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mavis à Fr, Gall. chartre, quod olim carcerem ſig- 
5 


pitalia; bona mabilia, et immobilia; potiſſimum 


p 
. 
. 


** Nec veromulier nates exornans te anime. gecipiat, 


G H 


navit; et A voce carcer ortum duxit; quia fc. hi 
monachi in cœnobio ſuo, tanquam in carcere clau- 
duntur, et omni fere ſocietate humani generis 
prohibentur:“ - ſhould this be the true interpre- 
tation, it would ſtill undoubtedly be Greek; and 
derived from "Epxog, *Egxos, idem quod Een, vel 
Eęualn, Heſych. Ye νονε˙αα, dec ngo. I | 

CHARTER-partyz Xaglns, charta; et Sagceg, 
xeon, pars, partitus; * vox forenſis, ſed vulgo 
nota, charta partita; ubi fc, ſyngrapha utrique 
contrahentium reciproce traditur: Skinn.“ tho 
the Dr. has given neither of the Gr. words: 4 
counter-part of any writing, delivered to each of 
the diſputants. 

CHARY, Xaęie, ſeu Xapias, gratioſus; beloved, 
dear, choice + vel ab Qęa, cura; care, concern; one 
who ſnews an anxious care, and ſolicitude for any 
thing; is chary of her virtue. 

CHASE in the field; Skinner ſuppoſes this word 
to be derived i Lat. captare; but capto is Gr.: 
2 Karlo, awodeyoder; Junius ſays it was originally 
derived A venari caſſe, i. e. rete ; to hunt with 
toils;, though now it is uſed for hunting in ge- 
neral: it is alſo uſed to fignify ſaltus in. quo alun. 
tur feræ, quibus ſe oblectent venationis cupidi. 

CHASE in gold: vel à Kun, capſula, copſa, 
quali chapſa, chaſa; a ſmall cup, or box: vel i 
Kah, hen: VoſT. and here uſed to ſignify © ans 
nuli pala, ſeu gemme loculus, capſula, in qua includi- 
tur, et ab attritu, et ſordibus tuta ſervatur, et in caſ- 
tello munitur : Skinn.” but according to the com- 
mon acceptation, it 1s generally underſtood to 
mean wrought plate. 

CHASM, © Xaocps, chaſma ; a great gaping, or 
opening of the earth : R. Xa¹ν, vel Xa, bio, hiſco+ 
% haun, or gape: Nug.“ 

CHASTE, Kegos, lorum, cingulum Veneris, quod 
nova nupta gerebat : unde ceſtus, caſtus; pure, un- 
defiled, ſincere. | 

CHASUBLE, “ Kuan, alveare apum ; a hive; 
according to Voſſ. or from capſa, capſula; ac- 
cording to Spelman, who writes it caſula ; a /itt'e 
cope, Or cheſuble : but we have ſeen under the art. 
chaſe in gold, that capſa may be derived à Kay, 
nen: a monk's hood, or cope, which\ covers or con- 
ceals the head : or elſe it may perhaps be derived 
a Kaous, tapes, ab utrdque parte villoſus; from its 
being lined with fur: Nug.” | | 

CHAT, KA, garrire; to prate, to gab- 
ble, Heſiod. Op. et Dier. 373. 

Mnds turn os voou muyopones tfanolalmw, 

Atpvac xulihnsoa: 


= 


Blande garriens.— — Upt.” 
CHATTLES; Kepaxan, quaſi Killaac; caput, ca- 


cn 


ta bonorum pars, que in animalibus conſiſtit; pecus, 
et armentum ; perſonal property, particularly live- 
flock, as cows, horſes, hogs, and ſuch like cattle. 

- CHAUNDLER, 4 candleftick : Sheffield: 
Ray.” —the deriv. of this was ſo evident, that it 


is a wonder this' gentleman did not give it: ſee 


CHANDELIER : Gr. chad. 
CHAW ; Xaw, hio; to gape; to eat with the 
mouth open: or elſe from the next art. 
CH AWS, or jaws: © vel à Sa, ol. Save, 
unde fauces : vel à Boaw, unde Borte, Boaxrs, unde 
Bog, vox: vox faucibus befit: Voſſ.“ the jaws, 
or chops. | 
CHEAR ; ſince this word is evidently derived 
a yaen, gaudium; to ſignify good chear, this or- 
thography has been adopted, rather than with 
Upt. to write it cheer + R. xai, gaudeo ; to re- 
joice : or perhaps it may be derived à xte, cor; 
the beart; to ſignify any thing that is heartening, 
or ſtrengthening. 
CH EAT: Sax. certa, circumventiones, aſtutiæ; 
forte a Lat. captare > Skinn,”—conſequently à 


Konlw, red ohα¹ capio, excipio; to tate; to catch 


by craſt, or guile. | 

CHECK, accuſe; Kaxidw, vitupero, opprobriis 
onerare ; to taunt : Kaixzoam quoque Helych. ex- 
ponit. Keleyeruwoz, deridere; to reprebend, mock, 
ſeoff, deride. 

CHECK, curb; Tura, cogo, coattus ; quaſi 
callus; checkt, reſtrained. 

CHECK-mare, at cheſs: ** ſubactus mattus, a 
Melſw, ſubigo : Skinn.” Clel. Voc. 19, ſays, ** check. 
mate is only a corruption of check-mort, or ma# ; 
the firoke of death; check imply is a hit, or blow:” 
—ind may perhaps be derived as in the foregoing 
art.; but both mort, and mad, are undoubtedly 
Gr. for mort originates à Moges, vel Moigaz, mors, 
mortis; unde mortuus; and mat? à Mallw, matto, 
ſubigo; to ſubdue, or demoliſh. 

CHECKER, © Fr. Gall. eſchecquier, tabula la- 
truncalorum : Gall. ouvrage en eſchiquier : Skinn,”— 
but all theſe-words ſeem to be no more than a 


different dialect of Kuyx2us, cancelli; croſs-barred ; 
lattice work. 


CHEEK, raus, gena; the cheek; quaſi geek: 
Caſaub. | 

CHEESE : that cheeſe ſhould be derived from 
Ayw, may at firſt appear impoſſible; and yet it 
is undoubtedly derived from thence ; which ſhews 
what ſtrange appearances words put on, when 
they have gone thro” two or three languages: let us 
then ſhew how the word cheeſe may be deduced 
from Ayw : from A comes ago; coago, coattus, 
caxeus, quali caxeus, unde caſeus, cheeſe; nempe 
A coatlo, i. e. coagulato lafte ; coagulated and com- 
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| his Firſt Eclogue. 


| phia, manu ſcriptus; a hand-writing, a manu-ſcript z 
written by the hand. | | 
CHEIRO-LOGY, Xeagoneyia, manu-loquens 3 
talking by the hands, or fingers. 8 
CHEIRO-MANCY, *© Xagopailas, divinatio 
75 inſpeftione mantis ; the art 0 Fog tr by look- 
ing into the lineaments of the bands: R. Xap, woos, 
mans; the hand; and jails, ews, a ſoothſayer : Nug.“ 
CHEIR-URGEON, commonly written and 
pronounced ſurgeon ; Xagugyos, cheirurgus; one who 
performs medical operations by the hand ; not by drugs, 
or medicines : R. Xaę, mants th: hand; and Epyor, 
opus; operation, 7701 
CHEMIST, xi, vox Arabica; occulta; bid- 
den, myſterious ſcience: Clel. Way. 5o, would de- 
rive it from beym, which, in his Voc. 158, he 
writes cheim, and ſays © it is radical to the Spaniſh 
guemar; the Latin caminus (he might have added 
the Gr. Kahns) and the Engliſh chimney: — but 


then it would be as applicable to a Blackſmith, as 
a chemiſt : and therefore it would be better to 
derive chemiſt as in the article AL-CHEMY : Gr. 

' CHERRIES ; Kev, fruftus Ceraſi ; Ceraſus 
civitas eſt Ponti, quam cum del:fſet Lucullus, genus 


city of Ponlus. 

CHERSO-NESE, Xeppornoog, cherroneſum, ſeu 
cher ſoneſum, continens; a pen-inſula, almoſt ſurrounded 
by the ſea : quatuor Cberſonęſi celeberrime, Taurica, 
continens ; et vnoos, inſula: an iſland joined to the 


ts called the Iſthmus. | 
pleaſant ſcented-leaf. 

ſerves, that this game is univerſally allowed to be 
of the higheſt antiquity, and probably of the 
carried with the antienteſt Celtic emigrations 
into Aſia : but it is not fo eaſy. to think, how it 


could get to Iceland ; where lord Moleſworth 


now Iceland was one of the laſt retreats of the 


allows, it is ſoftened from checkths, it ſeems to 


take the ſame origin with the word CHECK, or 
curb ; becauſe» it. probably - ſignifies 2% hit, or 
[- | ſtrote; 


| preſſed milk : et preſſe copia lactis, ſays Virgil in 
. CHEIRO-GRAPHY ; Xeagoyeapicu, cheirogra- 


certainly they are all Gr. as above; though even 


hoc pomi inde advexit ; brought firſt from Ceraſus, @- 


Media, Cimbrica, et Thracia : ex Xeppos, ſive Xepoos, 
continent by a ſmall narrow neck of land; which nect 


CHER-VIL ; Xogw-guancy, chærephyllum; gau- 
deo. folium; an herb of a grateful ſmell and taſte , 


CHESS; Clel. Way. 100, ſays, © the word 


checkths is ſoftened into ches; and in his note ob- 


North-Weſtern Celtic origin; and to have been 


was ſurpriſed to hear it was a familiar game: 


 every-where perſecuted Druids :”—with regard to 
the deriv. of the word cheſs, ſince this gentleman : 
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verſar Fark he at play : but CHECK is Gr. 


| tana, or Caſtanca, a city of Theſſaly, near Peneus, 


C H - From GRE E K, 
te; and hence à check-mate 18 the fatal, or death 


rote; when a man is as it were killed by the ad- 


* 


EST, Kign, ciſta; a coffer, or box: Upt.“ 
Cilag Voc. 66, ſays, Kiſt is Celtic. 
CHESTER, e frequens in terminationibus ur- 
22 a Sax, Cea urbs ; hoc à Lat. Caftra : 
but no Ti — he: we have ſeen how- 


hana me the art. CASTER, that it is Greek: | chill, and blain. 


or elſe we may derive Cheſter from the Gr. thro 
another. ſource, Clel. Voc. 67, would derive- 
* Minſter, Wincheſter, Mancheſter, Ancaſter, &c. 
from the Celtic Min-kiſter :”—the former part of, 
theſe compounds will be more properly conſidered 
under the art, MEYNS: Gr.; the latter he now 
derives from the antient word kf, or cheſt; which 
ſignified keeping; © whence,” ſays he, © the Latin 
words cftos, and cuſtodia, are derived :”—conſe- 
quently all are Gr. if Kin, ciſta; 4. cheſt, or box, 
be a Gr. word. 

CHEST-NUT, Kagawaixos, caftantus ; a Kaya, 
urbs Theſſalize, et Ponti : a nut brought from Caſ- | 


in our language it looks as if derived from cheſt. 

CHEVALIER: let any Frenchman look at the 
quaintneſs of this word, and endeavour to trace 
the etym. according to the orthogr. which his coun- 
trymen have here given us, and I believe it would 
perplex him to a thouſand generations; he would 
little imagine that this finical word Chevalier was 
diſtorted from Ka, caballus; which at firſt 
(that is, among the Greeks) ſignified only a ſorry 
horſe, or beaſt of burden; but by the French, thoſe 
refiners of the language, and manners of man- 
kind, in the dark ages of barbariſm, it has been 
made to ſignify @ war-bor/e, and a knight of valour. 

CHEVERIL, idem quod chamors; a Fr. 
Gall. chevereul ; caper ſylveſter, caprillus, capreolus : 
Skinn.”—but all theſe words are evidently derived 
a i g, Tvppmres, Helych. 

CHEVERON, vox feectatiam : from the ſame 
root : Gr. 

CHEVIN, © Kepans, mullus; A capitis magni- 
tudi ne difus ;, quali capito; the mullet * Skinn.“ 

CHICKEN, Kixxos, gallus; Kitxc, gallina ; 4h 
cock, and hen: Heſych. Schrevel. Caſaub. and Upt. 
but Hederic gives us no ſuch words. 

CHIDE; © K:9z{av, convitiari; Kudos, convitium; 
malediclum; objurgantes etenim non raro ad op- 
probria Cc volvuntur : Caſaub. Jun. and Skian. 2 
reproach, reprocf, upbraiding. 

CHIEF, Ken, caput ; the bead, or principal; 
and borrowed from the barbarous F rench oy 
and pronunciation. 

CHIL-BLAIN : many have ſuppoſed this 
word is derived fiom child; becauſe, ſay they, 


| children are ſubje to them : but ſo likewiſe are old 


| tain habitable, it has been thence feigned that 


and LaTin. CH 


ople ; and this word originates not from child, 
but “chill, chilly, cold, i. e. from Twas, Deeedew, 
gelu, gelidum; cold, Fraſt; et Baur, creſco, 1u- 
meſcoy pernio; ulcus frigidum; quoniam 2 Frigore 
contrabitur; — — algore nimis pro- 
pere, et intenſe calefactis: Skinn,” —tho* he has 
not derived it from the Greek; but only reſers to 


CHILD, “Sax. eild, a xe, pabulum; x 
certe, et x«n, eſt paſco, ſagino; unde x j,, 
Heſych. exponit. raue hal, oil:Geobas 2 et Xue 
eidem Grammatico eſt weyanurilai, eavtiler : ra- 
tionem denominationis child facile perſpiciet, qui 
cogitabit unam eſſe matrum ſuper prole recens 
edita ſollicitudinem, ut pabuli beneficio creſcat, 
augeatur, et habitior fiat: Jun.”—to cheriſh, 
grow, Falten. 
-CHILDER-MAS-DAY : the day, on which in 
Roman Catholic countries, maſs is ſaid for the ſoul; 
of thoſe children that were Hain in Bethlehem : 
Matt. ii. 16, this day in our calendar is called 
Holy Innacents. 

CHILLY, Teas, ran, zan gelidum; cold, 
ſharp, froſty. 

CHIMZRA ; Tate, capra; a goat : Hom, 
R. X«pa, hyems : Nug.“ '—Schrevelius ſays, the 
root of Xijacion,y and X1jacteogy IS Neiſu a, hyems ; quia 
capra in hyeme nata eff :—but this is a very unna- 
tural conſtruction ; we may rather ſuppoſe it was 
called ſo, becauſe capricorn was a winter month : 
Hederic derives LOTATE: from Xijacposy caper ; ; 
which is very little more than telling us, that 
Xipuzige Is Xizage ;—however, let us proceed with 
Nug. who tells us, that“ Xiyaiga, Chimera, was 
properly a mountain of Lycia, that caſt forth fire; 
on the top of which were lions; on the middle 
were goats; and at the bottom were ſerpents, or 
dragons : this gave origin to the fable, which 
paints the Chimera as a monſter, throwing fire 
out of its throat; with the head and breaſt of a 
ion; the body of a goat; and the tail of a dra- 
gon : and becauſe Bellerophon rendered this moun- 


he killed the Chimera : Nug.” Clel. Way. £50, 
would derive it from « kheym : or Voc. 158, 
cheim, ſignifying fre: - but we have ſeen under 
the art. CHEMIST, that it is Gr. 

CHIMES, © frequentamentum tintinnobulorums 
| 227 monica nolarum agitatio : ſuſpicor olim,“ con- 
tinues Jun.“ fuiſſe a cimbal, vel cimbale, vel cimble 
of bells; atque inde cime, aut chime factum, ad 
vitandum aſperitatem, quam vocabulo dabant 
duriores literæ 24. —Minſhew has given the ſame 
deriv. which Skinns condemns; perperam deflec- 


tit Minſh. 2 Lat. cimbalum; the Dr. ſuppoſes it 
is 


cn 


is derived à Fr. Gall. gamme, à muſica voce gam- | 
muth ; Arabicæ originis : after this, he quotes his 
friend Th. Henſhaw, who derives our word chime 
ab Ital. chiamare; quia iſte ſonitus ad eccleſiam in- 
vitat; feliciter ſane, et ingenioſe, ut ſolet: to 
which let me only offer one conjecture more, that 
the word chime may perhaps be derived à cam- 
pana bells; and conſequently Gr. 

CHIMNEY, © Kapur, caminus, fornax ; a ſtove, 
or furnace: Nug.” vel a KAB, Dor. pro 
KeiBaver, quod Euſtath. dici vult, quaſi Kgibng 
Baro, a baker's oven. Clel. Voc. 158, ſays, that 
che Celtic © cheim, in the ſenſe of fire, is radical 
to the Spaniſh guemar, to burn; to caminus ; to 
chimney ; &c.”'——but caminus, chimney, and cheim 
(were they but written with a K) would all na- 
turally derive à Ka, Kae, unde Kanes, amo Tz 
Kauwalos, A calore. 

CHIN, © Tei, gene, mentam ; the lower part of 
the face: Caſaub.” Cle). Voc. 175, would derive 
it from kim, or little, as being applicable to little, 
or leſſening; for the lower part of the face is always 


ſmaller than the cheeks, or upper part:“ - but 


then it would be Gr.: ſee KIN. Gr. 

CHIN-COUGH, oy Keexvos, aſpere ſono ; et 
Kugow, levo, i. e. expeforo, unde Belg. kinchen, 
lichen; anhelare, difficulter ſpirare : Skinn.” a ſpaſ- 
matic cough in children :—this looks as if Ray had 
adopted this deriv. from the Dr. without naming 
him; indeed it is a compound of chin, (not of 
the face; but rather) kink ; and. cough: ſee KINK. 
Gr.: unleſs with Clel. Voc. 174, we may look 
on chin as another diale& for kin, an antient 
word for litile; it being in fact a diſorder, chiefly, 
if not excluſively, incident to children : kint, a 
child, has only received the common paragogic t: 
but ſtill kin, or kint, is Gr. | 

CHINE, Ia, pinna, ſpina ; Ital. ſchiena; Fr. 
Gall. e/chine chignon, cbinon; ſpina dorſi; the 
loins; the back-bone;, fo called becauſe it reſembles 
Harp ſpikes, or thorns : Caſaub. with greater pro- 
bability, derives chine ab Axmris, quod etiam 
Xungis, ſpina dorfi, proprie in quadrupedibus ; the | 
back-bone, chiefly of quadrupeds. | 

CHINK, or gap; Xaww, bio; Sax. cinan; 10 
gape, yawn, Or open. : 

CHINK, or ſound; Tena, Toros, tinnitus; a 
tinkling ſound, or noiſe; quali tink. 

CHIRP as a ſparrow; © Belg. circken als een 
muſſche z litiſſare, inſtar paſſeris : vox a ſono facta. 
Jun. and Skinn.“ —but it ſeems to deſcend A 
Keio Ken, Keryn, tranſpoſed to chirp-ing. 

CH ISL, ZxsGev, findere; to cleave, or cut 
aſunder: Upt.” | 

CHIT, or child; H, minor; Ital. cito; puel- 


| 
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CH IT. eas; either from the ſame root; or 
from cicer; a veteb; et cicer eſt à Kube, robur, 
vires, ob vim quam habet; ſolum enim ob ſalſilaginem 
ſuam urit : vel potius ob rotunditatem ejus deduc 4 
Nd, quo orbis fruſtum notetur : Voſl. 

CHIT, or ſtrike root; perhaps ab Hiſ or, minor; 
it being the firſt ſmall, fibrous ſhoot, that begins to 
ſprout. i 

CHITTERLINGS ; © Teut. kutteln, vel kuet- 
teln; omaſum, inteſtina : Skinn.”—the inwards : 
quaſi gutterlings : conſequently Gr. | 

CHIVES, Karia, rd Lxopoda, cr pa, Or Cafe; 
a ſpecies of onion, without a bulb. 

CHLEYS, by ſome very properly uſed for 
claws, XM forfices cancrorum z the arms of crabs, 
lobſters, ſcorpions : this orthography, tho” according 
to common pronunciation, is undoubtedly right, 
if, we follow either the Greek or Latin languages; 
for chleys anſwers to both Xnay in Greek; and 
chelæ, arum in Latin, better than claus: Virgil in 
his Firſt Georgic, 33, has uſed this word in the 
ſenſe here intended ; 

Anne novum tardis ſidus te menſibus addas ; 

Qua locus Erigonem inter chelaſque ſequentes * 

Panditur : 


tioned a ſerpent armed with claws, or cleys, /tke 
the ſcorpion ; 
Diſce et odoratam ſtabulis accendere cedrum, 
Galbaneoque agitare graves nidore chelydros. + 


CHOAK ; Ayyw, by tranſpoſition Xway, choag ; 
neco, ſtrangulo, ſuſfoco; to ſtrangle, ſuffocate. | 

CHOICE 7“ Belg. kieſen ; Sax. ceopan Fr. 

CHOOSE & Gall. cheiſer; affinitatem habent 
cum Cymr. coifo; querere: Jun. and Skinn.“ — 


uefitus; and conſequently Gr.: ſee QUEST. Gr. 


CHOLERIC, Xoxea, cholera ; felliflua paſſio'; 
morbus, in quo bilis, vel per vemitum, vel per ſeceſ- 
ſum, excernitur; a diſeaſe of the ſtomach, by which 
the bile is diſcharged, either by vomit, or fool: R. 
Xoan, bilis, fel; gall. 

CHOP, or change; Kanes, Komwraevev, caupo, 
cauponari , ** -permutatio enim antiquiſſimum com- 
mercii et emptionis genus fuit : Skinn.” without 
giving us the Greek word; to buy, ſell, or exchange: 
or elſe with Clel. Voc. 210, we may ſuppoſe, 


origin with to COPE, bay, or ſel]; which, he 
ſays, © comes from the Celtic word coff. ſignify- 
ing a bead; becauſe the antient traffic was by 
heads, or herds of cattle :”—then they all ſeem 
to be derived à K- ann, caput; ihe bead: fee 
COPE. Gr. "at 


lus, Hiſp. cico 3 par vus; à little, diminutive baby. 


and again in his Third Georgic, 415, he has men- 


but all theſe Northern words by their very pro- 
nunciation ſeem to be but various dialects of 


that to chop, and change, comes from the fame 


CHOP, 
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C H 
ke ; and hence 4 check. mate is ** 


rote; when a man is as it were &; 
verſar 8105 at play: but CHECK is Gr. 


EST, Kign, ciſta; a coffer, or box : VUpt.” 
Elena Voc. 66, ſays, Kiſt is Celtic. 


CHESTER, e frequens in terminationibus ur- 


e fatal, or death 
ed by the ad- 


a A 'Sax, N urbs ; hoc i Lat. Caſtra: 
but no farther he :—we have ſeen how- - 


1 my the art. CASTER, that it is Greek: 

or elſe we may derive Cheſter from the Gr. thro” 
another. ſource, Clel. Voc. 67, would deriye- 
& Minſter, Wincheſter, Mancheſter, Ancaſter, &c. 
from the Celtic Min-kiſter :”—the former part of 
theſe compounds will be more properly conſidered | 
under the art. MEYNS: Gr.; the latter he now 
derives from the antient word kt, or cheſt; which 
ſignified keeping; © whence,” ſays he, © the Latin 
words c«ftos, and cuſtodia, are derived :”—conſe- 


quently all are Gr. if Kirn, ciſta; a cheſt, or box, 
be a Gr. word. 


CHEST-NUT, Kegavaizos, caftantus ; a Kayare, 
urbs Theſſaliz, et Ponti : a nut brought from Caſs | 
tana, or Coſtanza, a city of Theſſaly, near Peneus, 
in our language it looks as if derived from cheſt. 

CHEVALIER: let any Frenchman look at the: 
quaintneſs of this word, and endeavour to trace 


theetym. according to the orthogr. which his coun- 


trymen have here given us, and I believe it would 
perplex him to a thouſand generations ; he would 
little imagine that this finical word Chevalier was 
diftorted from Ka, caballus; which at firſt 
(that is, among the Greeks) ſignified only @ ſorry 
horſe, or beaſt of burden; but by the French, thoſe 
refiners of the language, and manners of man- 
kind, in the dark ages of barbariſm, it has been 
made to ſignify @ war-hor/e, and a knight of valour. 

CHEVERIL, “idem quod chamois; a Fr. 


Gall. chevereul; caper ſylveſter, caprillus, capreolus : 


Skinn.”—vurt all theſe words are evidently derived 
a Kæręos, E, Togpnvet, Helſych. | 
- CHEVERON, vox. frcialium: from the ſame 
root : Gr, 

CHEVIN, *© Kepanos, mullus; à capitis magni- 
tudi ne didtus; quali capito; the mullet : Skinn.“ 

CHICKEN, Kixxoc, gallus; Kluxc, gallina; i 4 
cock, and hen: Heſych. Schrevel. Caſaub. and Upt. 
but Hederic gives us no ſuch words. 

CHIDE; Kd, convitiari; Kudes, convitium; 


maledictum: objurgantes etenim non raro ad op- 


probria cevolvuntur : 
reproach, reprocf, upbraiding. 

CHIEF, Kean, caput ; the bead, or principal 
and borrowed from the barbarous French — 
and pronunciation. 


CHIL-BLAIN : many have ſuppoſed this 
word is derived fiom child; becauſe, ſay they, 
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Caſaub. Jun. and Skinn.“ 


CH 
children are ſubjef to them : but ſo Auers are old 
eople; and this word originates not from child, 


but ** chill, chilly, cold, i. e. from Tac, Deedew, 
gelu, gelidum ; cold, fraſt; et Bxwoxw, creſeo, tu- 


4} meſcoy pernio; ulcus frigidum; quoniam 2 Frigore 


contrabitur; ic. membris d ma no algore nimis pro- 
pere, et intenſe calefattis : Skinn,” —tho' he has 
not derived it from the Greek ; but only refers to 
chill, and Bain. 

CHILD, “Sax. eild, à Xe, pabulum; xn 
certe, et x. eſt paſco, ſagino ; unde xnaucha, 
Heſych. exponit. ra uνν⏑,E½̊ u, wilig tea: et xHᷣ 
eidem Grammatico eſt weyanurilas, aug: ra- 
tionem denominationis child facile perſpiciet, qui 
cogitabit unam eſſe matrum ſuper prole recens 
editz ſollicitudinem, ut pabuli beneficio creſcat, 
augeatur, et habitior fiat: Jun.”—to cheriſh, 
grow, falten. 
| -+CHILDER-MAS-DAY : the day, on which in 
Roman Catholic countries, maſs is ſaid for the ſouls 
of thoſe children that were ſlain in Bethlehem : 
Matt. ii. 16, this day in our calendar is called 
Holy Innocents. © 

CHILLY, Teaa, r zal gelidum; cold, 
ſharp, froſty. 

CHIMAZARA; ** Xupucigas capra ; a goat : Hom, 
R. Xen, hbyems : Nug.“ —Schrevelius ſays, the 
root of Xijacipdy and XH, E Neiſua, hyems ; : quia 
capra in byeme  nata eſt: but this is a very unna- 
tural conſtruction; we may rather ſuppoſe it was 
called ſo, becauſe capricorn was a winter month : 
Hederic derives X:yaigz from Xuyzapos,. caper ; 
which is very little more than telling us, that 
Xipuaige IS Xm ig: however, let us proceed with 
Nug. who tells us, that“ Xiuaipe, Chimera, was 
properly a mountain of Lycia, that caſt forth fire, 
on the top of which were lions; on the middle 
were goats; and at the bottom were /erpents, or 
dragons : this gave origin to the fable, which 
paints the Chimera as a monſter, throwing fire 
out of its throat ; with the head and breaſt of a 
ion; the body of a goat, and the tail of a dra- 
gon : and becauſe Bellerophon rendered this moun- 


| tain habitable, it has been thence feigned that 


he killed the Chimera: Nug.” Clel. Way. 50, 
would derive it from“ khzeym: or Voc. 158, 
cheim, ſignifying fre: but we have ſeen under 
the art. CHEMIST, that it is Gr. 

CHIMES, © frequentamentum tintinnabulorums 
| 227 monic nolarum agitatio : ſuſpicor olim,“ con- 
tinues Jun. © fuiſſe a cimbal, vel cimbale, vel cimble 
of bells; atque inde cime, aut chime factum, ad 
vitandum aſperitatem, quam vocabulo dabant 
duriores literæ 2. —-Minſhew has given the ſame 
deriv. which Skinns condemns ; perperam deflec- 
| tit Minſh. 2 Lat. cimbalum; the Dr. ſuppoſes it 
is 


cn 


is derived à Fr. Gall. gamme, à muſica voce gam- | 
muth ; Arabicæ originis : after this, he quotes his 
friend Th. Henſhaw, who derives our word chime 
ab Ital. chiamare; quia iſte ſonitus ad eccleſiam in- 
vitat; feliciter ſane, et ingenioſe, ut ſolet: to 
which let me only offer one conjecture more, that 
the word chime may perhaps be derived à cam- 
pana; bells; and conſequently Gr. 


CHIMNE NT. 5 caminus, fornax; a ſtove, 


or furnace : Nug.” el a Buga, Dor. pro 
KeieBavor, quod Euſſath. dici vult, quaſi Kebng 
Baurog, a baker's oven, Clel. Voc. 158, ſays, that 
the Celtic © cheim, in the ſenſe of fire, is radical 
to the Spaniſh guemar, to burn; to caminus ; to 
chimney 3 &c. - but caminus, chimney, and cheim 
(were they but written with a K) would all na- 
turally derive à Ka, Kawlz, unde Kapives, ans r 
Kavnaog, à calore. 

CHIN, “ Tee, gene, mentum; the lower part of 
the face: Caſaub.” Clel. Voc. 175, would derive 
it from kim, or little, as being applicable to litile, 
or leſſening ; for the lower part of the face is always 


then it would be Gr.: ſce KIN. Gr. 

CHIN-COUGH, «© Ke, aſpere ſono ; et 
Kegow, levo, i. e. expelloro; unde Belg. kinchen, 
lichen; anbelare, difficulter ſpirare : Skinn.” a ſpaſ- 
matic cough in children :—this looks as if Ray had 
adopted this deriv. from the Dr. without naming. 
him; indeed it is a compound of chin, (not of 
the face; but rather) kink ; and. cough: fee KINK. 
Gr.: unleſs with Clel. Voc. 174, we may look 
on chin as another dialect for kin, an antient 
word for litile; it being in fact a diſorder, chiefly, 
if not excluſively, incident to children : kint, a 
child, has only received the common paragogic t: 
but ſtill kin, or kint, is Gr. f 

CHINE, Ilwve, pinna, ſpina; Ital. ſchiena; Fr. 
Gall. e/chine ; chignon, cbinon; ſpina dorſi; the 
loins , the back-bone;, fo called becauſe it reſembles 
Harp ſpikes, or thorns : Caſaub. with greater pro- 
bability, derives chine ab Aung, quod etiam 
Xng46, ſpina dorfi, proprie in quadrupedibus ; the 
back-bone, chiefly of quadrupeds. | 

CHINK, or gap; Xaiww, his: Sax. cinan; 10 
gape, yawn, Or open. 


r  CHINK, or ſound , Teva, Tov, tinnitus 3 a 
|  tinkling ſound, or noiſe , quaſi tink, 
„ CHIRP as a ſparrow; © Belg. circken als een 


muſſche; titiſſare, inſtar paſſeris : vox a ſono facta. 
Jun. and Skinn.”—but it ſeems to deſcend à 
Keio Ken, Keryn, tranſpoſed to chirp-ing. 
CHISEL, Lg, findere; to cleave, or cut 
aſunder: Upt.” | 
CHIT, or child; H, minor; Ital. cito; puel- 


| 


From GRrertx, and LarI x. 


ſmaller than the cheeks, or upper part :”—but | 


EN 

CHIT-peas; either from the ſame root; or 
from cicer; a veteb; et cicer eſt I Ku, robur, 
vires, ob vim quam habet; ſolum enim ob ſalſilaginem 
ſuam urit : vel potius ob rotunditatem ejus deduc à 
125, quo orbis fruſtum notetur : Voſſ. 

CHIT, or ſtrike root; perhaps ab HTluv, minor; 
1 being the firſt ſmall, fibrous ſhoot, that begins to 

rout, a | 
1 CHITTERLINGSH; © Teut. kutteln, vel kuet- 
teln; omaſum, inteſtina : Skinn.”—the inwards : 
quaſi gutterlings : conſequently Gr. 

CHIVES, Kara, rd Lxopada, cæpa, Or cæpe; 
a ſpecies of onion, without a bulb. 

CHLEYS, by ſome very properly uſed for 
claws, Xnna, forfices cancrorum; the arms of crabs, 
lobſters, ſcorpions : this orthography, tho” according 
to common pronunciation, is undoubtedly right, 
if we follow either the Greek or Latin languages; 
for chleys anſwers to both Xnay in Greek ; and 
chele, arum in Latin, better than claus: Virgil in 
his Firſt Georgic, 33, has uſed this word in the 
ſenſe here intended ; 

Anne novum tardis ſidus te menſibus addas ; 

Qua locus Erigonem inter chelaſque ſequentes * 

Panditur : 
and again in his Third Georgic, 415, he has men- 
tioned a ſerpent armed with claws, or cleys, lite 
the ſcorpion ; 

Diſce et odoratam ſtabulis accendere cedrum, 

Galbaneoque agitare graves nidore chelydros. » 

CHOAK ; Ayyw,)by tranſpoſition X, choag 3 
neco, trangulo, ſuffoco; to ſtrangle, ſuffocate. by 

CHOICE T7 © Belg. kieſen ; Sax. ceopan 3 Fr. 

CHOOSE S Gall. cheiſer; affinitatem habent 
cum Cymr. coiſo; querere: Jun. and Skinn.”— 


but all theſe Northern words by their very pro- 


nunciation ſeem to be but various dialects of 
auefitus; and conſequently Gr.: ſee QUEST. Gr. 

CHOLERIC, XoAtea, cholera ; fellifliua paſſio'; 
morbus, in quo bilis, vel per vomitum, vel. per ſereſ- 
ſum, excermtur ; a diſeaſe of the ſtomach, by which 
the bile is diſcharged, either by vomit, or tool: R. 
Xean, bilis, fel; gall. 

CHOP, or change; Kamnao;, Komatveiv, caupo, 
cauponari; ** permutatio enim antiquifſimum com- 
mercii et emptionis genus fuit : Skinn.” —without 
giving us the Greek word; to buy, ſell, or exchange: 
or elſe with Clel. Voc. 210, we may ſuppoſe, 
that to chop, and change, comes from the fame 
origin with to COPE, bay, or ſell; which, he 
ſays, © comes from the Celtic word coff, ſignify- 
ing a bead; becauſe the antient traffic was by 
heads, or herds of cattle:“ — then they all leem 


iulus, Hiſp. cico 3 parvus; à little, diminutive baby. 
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to be derived A Keg-aan, caput;z the bead: fee 
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.. CHOP, or cut; ** Konlw, ſcindo; to cut, or di- 
vide: Caſaub. and Upt.“ —either the verb Kone 
is originally Gr. or ' elſe the Perſians con- 


From Gzrek, and LATIN. 


ferred it on the Greeks; which is ſcarce to be 


- ſuppoſed: however Hutchinſon, in the firſt index 
to his elegant quarto edition of Xenophon's 
Cyropaideia, ſays, © copis, genus gladii Perſici, 
quem multi pro ſecuri habuerunt ; plurimi pro 
cultro, aut pro enſe Perſarum ; Konig. autem ex 
Gr. Koz]w vulgo derivatur, at multò potiore jure 


ex Perſico kafun ; findere derivabitur ; erant enim 


copides origine Perſicz :”—now it appears the 
more extraordinary that copides ſhould be origi- 
nal; and that Kerle ſhould be ſo too; and yet 
that they both ſhould ſignify the ſame action; 
VIz. findere ; to cut, cleave, or chop. | 
CHOPINS; © vel ut nos efferimus chopeens 
Hiſp. chapin; ſoccus, ſeu ſolea altior : Skinn.”— 
@ bigh-heeled ſhoe : © Mallem,” continues he, © a 
chappa ; braftea metalli , quia ſc. forte auri, ſeu 
argenti bracteis ornari vel ſolent, vel ſolebant:“ 
but how unfortunate is the Dr. ! for now he has 
made it Gr. in ſpite of all his efforts, if chapa 
ſignifies brafea metalli; for theſe auri, ſeu argenti 
braftee are really no more than what we may call 
the goldſmith's or ſilverſmith's CHIPS, or CHOP- 
PINGS; and conſequently derived à Kolo, /eco ; 
to cut, or chop: as above. 
CHOPS, or cheeks; vel a Karo, comedo ; the 
chaps: vel à Konw, ſcindo; to cut, divide, or chew 
the meat fine, Clel. Voc. 174, gives us rather a 
Jocular derivation of this word; for he ſays, 


« juſt below that ſwell, which we vulgarly call 


the chops, or jaw-ups, begin the cheeks: - but 
even now both JAW, and UP, are Gr, 
CHORD ia mufic ; Xogdn, inteſtinum, chorda, ten- 
dicula; the firing of a barp, lute, or any other ſtringed 
"inſtrument : {ee CORD. Gr. | 
_ CHORO-GRAPHY, Xwpoyeapia, regionts, vel 
regionum deſcriptio; the deſcription, or map of a 
country: R. Xwpos, regio; et Tea, ſcribo. 
CHORUS, Xeo, chorus ; a company of fingers, 


or dancers. | 


CHOUGH, or chouſe; © Kere, Ariſtoph. 


Plut. 904, de ſtolido ac fatuo, 6 Kemge: Kergos, 
avis marina, et laro ſimilis :—Prince Hen. ſays to 
Falſtaff in Shakeſpear, 1ſt part of H. IV. © peace, 
Chewet, peace: Gall. chouctte : Upt.“ ; 
CHOUGH, if pronounced like cat, may be 
derived either from xa, bio, hiſco; to yawn, or 
gape, in the action of cawing : or from Taw, gaudeo, 
glorior; to boaſt, to inſult ; thoſe birds being the moſt 
ſaucy, and impertinent of all others : or elſe perhaps 
it may be but a contraction of Koat, coruus, cor- 
nix; à Kopos, niger; black; from its color. 
CHRAONS, commonly written crayons, ac- 


C H. 


cording to the modern French, Fho very likely 
never ſaw the verb Xpaw; or if they had, muſt 
have read it Keaw : but the Greeks wrote Xpa,, 
coloro, tingo ; to colour, tinge, paint; chraons being 
ſoft chalk pencils of different colours. 

CHRIMP %, &c. Xeipnlo, afpropinquo, ad. 
moveo, accedo uſque ad os; to cut fiſh acroſs in many 
places, down to the very bone, in order to make they 
eat firmer : 

— 21% jan d Itoolo pataucy 

Oe eyXeiphacy 
—— Cnſpis pertranſiit rapido impetu acta 

Ad os appulſa. — — 
— the point quite penetrated deep 
Down to the bone. —— II. E. 66r, 

CHRIST, X#acpa, unguentum, undtio, chriſma , 
unde Xpiges, anointed; union, anointing; the anointed 
of the Lord, the Chriſt. | Clel. Way. 103, n, ob- 
ſerves, that “this deriv. is extremely happy, ap- 
poſite, and in character of the divine perſonage, 
to whom it is conſecrated ; and yet there occurs 
an etym. of not leſs piety, and of more ſimpli- 
city:“ then he proceeds to ſhew that * Chr; 
may be derived from Kruys; a creſs ; unde Rrigſt; 
the crucified Feſus :?—but CRUCI-FT, is Gr. 

CHRISOMS, from the ſame root, Gr. ſigni- 
fying infantes ante baptiſmum morlut ; infants dying 
before baptiſm. | 
| * CHRISTO-PHER, Xeiropeers, Chriſtum feren:; 
carrying Chriſt ; R. Xpisos, Cbriſtus; et pepu, fero; 
to bear, or carry. | 

CHROCK, Xęoa, color; to colour, or blacken 
with ſoot, &c. R. Xpaw, tingo, coloro; to colour, 
tinge, or paint: ſee CROCK, an earthen veſſel: Gr. 

CHROMATIC, Xewualnxos, de harmonid muſica, 
quaſi colorata; a ſoftneſs, and delicacy of muſic, as if 
it was painted, or coloured. $ 

CHRONIC © Xpovixos, ad tempus perti- 

CHRONICLES { nens; belonging to ime: 
Nug.“ Xgoviaues, vetula ovis; an old ewe : ut docet 
Verſteganus : Caſaub. hinc r# x], chronica, ſeu 
libri chrenici, in quibus annotatur, quo tempore quid 
geſtum fit : R. Xgoves, tempus ; annals; or any re- 
cords of time. i” 

CHRONO-GRAPHY, XO p, deſcriptio 
temporum; a deſcribing the times: R. Xgoves, tem- 
pus; et yeapu, ſcribo; to write. 

CHRONO-LOGY, Xeovonoyin, chronologia, tem- 
porum doctrina; the dofirine of time, or regulating 
and fixing the dates and periods of events, from ibe 
earlieſt account of things: R. Xgoves, lempus; et 
Aoyos, ſermo. x 

CHRONY, ZEvyygovos, temporis ejuſdem : coeta- 
neus, contemporaneus ; an intimate friend, and con- 
temporary, caæval. | . 
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- CHRYSO-COLLA, Xevroxeaac, chryſocolla, auri 
6 glutinum 


be mouth; golden-mouihb: Nug.“ 


ſimul, and the prepoſition Tui, con; 1. e. cum; unde 
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glutinums vulgo voran; gold. ſolder: R. Xguoes, | | CIBORIUM, K. gb, ciborium ; @ veſſel that 


aurums golds and zona, gluten ; glue. TIE 
CHRYSO-GONUS, © Xepugoyarcs, cbhryſagonus: 
R. Xęvces, aurum ; et Tov, generatio ; ex Tevour,. 
%: Nug."—gold-ore. 4 
CHRYSO-LYTE, Xgquooaibes, chryſolit bos, lapis 
aureus, ſeu aurei coloris gemma ; 4 precious ſtone of 
a gold colour: R. XpuTog, aurum ; et Abo, lapis. 
CHRYSO-STOM, 15 Xevoogopos, Chryſoſtomus; 
Chryſoftom + R. Xęucos, aurum, gold; et E Ieh, os ; 


CHUBBY, Kepaan, caput, capito; et ruſticus, 
et piſcis; à large-heaged, fleſby-faced perſon : unleſs 
we may look on chub as only a contraction of 
cherub, who is generally repreſented full faced. 

CHUCELE, Kage, immoderate, et effuſius 
ridere: we make uſe of it in a gentler ſignifica- 
tion, only 1% giggle, ſnigger, titter, ſimper. 

CHUFFY, * either from the ſame root with 
chub, and chubby; or elſe from Kuß, molngior, 
cuba, cuppa, cyathum, e quo bibimus : Voſſ.. “ certe 
ſatis eleganti metaph. preſertim fi, ut ſuſpicor 
primitus de ruftico grandi, ventrioſo, et tam gulæ, 
quam temulentiæ dedito dictum fuit: omnino 
ut de Bonoſo tyranno à laqueo pendente luſit 
vulgus, amphoram pendere, non hominem : Skinn.” 
bere hangs à gotch, not a man. 


CHUM; © ab Armor. chom, ſimul morari, ha- | 


bitare, contubernalis: Lye,”—but the whole force 
of the expreſſion ſeems to conſiſt in the adverb 


thum ; one who lives with another; à companion. 
CHURCH, Kopie, Kvęiaueg ono, Kveraxoy, do- 
minicus, domus Dei; a kyrke, or kirk, the houſe of 


| holds the boſt : Nug.”—the Dr. ſeems to have 


miſtaken K:fwgrew for Kiul.ov, which ſignifies ar- 
cula, capſula, ſcrinioluw ; and may be applicable 
to the pyx, or box that bolds the hoſt : but K., 
according to Hadrianus Junius, re poculo ca- 
paciori accipi poteſt : et ems Heluęeia, ſays Heſych. a 
cup, or wine-veſſel, ſet on altars. / 
CICATRIZE; KN, cicatrico, valeo; to grow 
well. to heal; as a wound: though If. Voſſ. is of 
opinion it ought rather to be derived from Ke- 
xaileers, i Keilnonto, cautere inuro, cautere amputo : 
but all wounds do not require the cauſtic ; neither 


when healed, cicatrize, or form a ſcar. 

CICHORY, vulgarly written, and pronounced 
ſuccory; Kixwen, et Kixwprov, cichorium z the wild endive. 

CIDDE; ** ch14, rebuked; Verſt.“ —conlequently 
only another dialect for CHIDE ; which is Gr. 

CIMBRI ; Clel. Voc. 202, ſays, © it originates 
from ihm, one of the moſt antient Celt. words 
for @ mountain; it is a variation of kean; bead: 
i. e. ken, or pen, or ven; the head: and conſe- 
quently will take the ſame deriv. with KYM-BRO 
BRITONS, VENALITY, &c. Gr. 

CINCTURE, zune, zingo, cingo; to gird, 
ſurround. | | 

CINDERS, Kovis, pulvis, cinis, cineres; powder, 
duſt, and aſhes. | 

CINGLE ; Zub, Zingo, cingo, cingulum ; a 
girt, girdle, or belt. 

CINNABAR ; KuvaBae, cinnabari ; gummi ar- 
Boris Indice; the gum of an Indian tree. 

CINNAMON ; Kivvopiphov,s cinnamomum; fru- 


the Lord, or the houſe of worſhip. Cleland (Way. 
15) derives it from the Celtic kir, cir, or circle, 
and rock, a ſtone; like Stonehenge: both conſe- 
quently Gr. N | 
CHURCH-LITTEN ; the church yard; or 


tex brevis, cujus dos omnis in cortice eſt; the cinnamon 
ſhrub, whoſe virtue is in the bark. 
CINQUE-PORTS ; Heilt H, guingue-Por- 
tus; the five capital ports, or havens, which lie on 
the Eaſt coaſt of England, towards France 


more properly ſpeaking, the road, or path way | namely, Haſtings, Dover, Hith, Rumney, and Sand- 


that leads to the church: © fortaſſe A Sax. lædan; 


wich; the inhabitants of which towns have many 


Teut. leyten; ducere; via ducens ad templum : | privileges and immunities; they have alſo a 
Skinn,” —but the Dr. ought to have conſidered | governor, who is ſtiled Lord Warden of the Cinque 


that to lead is Gr.: fee LITTEN. Gr. 


Ports, having the authority of d lord ' admiral in 


CHURN, © Kigr2w, quod idem eft ac Kepauups, places not exempt : R. Heile, Dor. Kevxze, quingue, 


tungue in vas iſtud immittuntur, primo confundi, et 
mox diſcerni, atque in ſuum quoque temperamentum 
coaleſcere ſolebant : Jun.”—a veſſel, in which milt 
being put, by continual agitation mixes all the parts 
logether, and at length cauſes the undtuous particles to 
unite together, and become butter :—or perhaps churn 
may be derived à Tue, Togo, in orbem verto; to 
lurn round; quaſi gyrn, churn, becauſe ohirled round. 


CHYLE, x, ſuccus; juice: Nug.”—1he 
ſſt concoftion. 


eta, miſceo; quod agitationis violentid, gue- unde cingue; five z and Heębhes, portus; a haven, 


harbour, or frith. | 
CIRCENSIAN, Kupznoue,, circenſis; belonging to 
the circus ;, Kune, Kiexos 
CIRCLE, Kigxosy circus; Kuxaos, circulus 5 4 
circumference, or circle; every part of which is equi- 
diſtant from the centre. Clel. Voc. 10, tells us, 
that /r, or cir, is metonymically uſed for the 
ruler of a cir, or ſhire; à Kigxos, circus ;, à circuit, 
or ſhire; from whence Kues, dominus, vel berus; 
and from thence likewiſe may be derived the ex- 
O preſſion 


are all /cars produced by burning : but all wounds, 
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from his journeying round in a K- circus ; 
a cir-cle, or cir-cuit z but from his viſiting the 
different Kig-x0,, cirs, fhires, or diftrits, under his 
juriſdiction, and of which he is the Kupior, domi- 
nus; head, or chief ruler : ſo that indeed it 
may derive à Kug-4053 vel a Kag-ev, ſcindere, divi- 
dere; a ſhire, county, or diviſion. . 
CIRCUM, uſed in compoſition with many 
words, which may be found under their reſpective 
articles. | 
CIST, “ ki, or kiſed : Veſt.” — but KISS 
is Gr. . 
CISTERN, “ Kirn, ciſta, ciſterna; quod in 
ed aliquid reponatur ; a reſervoir; ut à luceo, lu- 
cerna; lateo, laterna; taba, taberna: Voſſ.“ | 
CITE, Ku, Kio, Ion. Kite, cieo, cito; to ſum- 
mon: vel à Teuo, cieo, moveo; t0 move, induce. 
CITERN 


CITY, Evnevai, co- eo; unde civis, civitas; a flate, 
community: poſſis tamen, ſays Voſſ. et eaplſe- de 
cauſa (quod in unum cotwuntes vivant) cvis dedu- 


Preſſion of a judge on his circuit 3, not certainly [a the art. clamour, quotes Heſych. for the 


cere à K, quod eſt eo, vado 3 quod nempe in 


unum veniunt cætum, et ſub legibus iiſdem vivant; 
becauſe they live together in ſociety. Clel. Voc. 114, 
n, ſays, that civis, and civitas, anſwer to chef; 
the bead: —if ſo, then it is evidently. Gr. as he 
would have ſeen, had it been written keph, inſtead 
of chef. | 

CITRON, “Kii, malum Citrium ; a. fruit 
brought from Media: Nug.“ 

CIVET, zibethum, ab Hebr. ay fluere, ſtillare; 
eſt enim ſudor inter hujuſce animalis teſticulos concre- 
ſeens ;, a perfume, like muſt + Ainſw.—the perfume 
which the animal, called a c;vet-cat, produces, is 
of the conſiſtence of honey, and ſeems to be ex- 
tracted from certain glands, which lie between 
the coats that compoſe the bag from which the 
civet is taken, and which lies under the belly of 
that creature. 

CLAME, commonly written claim; Kaxea, 
clamo, voco, provoco : 10 call aloud, a clame, a right ; 
to challenge. 


CLAMMY, Kona, gluten ; glue: Junius 


quotes Heſych. for the word. Kiapager, which he | 


explains by Taa9zgav, aohen, bumetlam, invalidam; 
moiſt, and weak ; but neither of thoſe words 


ſeem to anſwer our idea of clammy; which is ra- 


ther glutinous. 
CLAMOR ; either from Kaxew, a, clamo, 


clamoſus, quali clamorofus : or elſe perhaps more 


properly from Daubſios, fletus, ploratus ; a weep- 
ing, wailing, or any loud noiſe : ſince Heſych. ex- 
plains OXo2vypes, (which properly ſignifies he 


ſhout before battle begins) by Kaavtc : yet Junius, 
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cuniculus; unde clapier, vivarium, ſeu ſeptum cy. 


E L 
uſe of the word Kaauvrne:, which he explains 
by Bencas, Kaxeem, clamare, vocare; to call aloug. 
and this perhaps may have given origin to our 
word clamor: though, under the art. trumpet, he is 
rather of opinion, that clamo is derived i Dau, pro 
Mal, Neo, ejulo, ploro, to make any wailing noſe, 
by inſerting the letter : and. has given many 
other inſtances. - 
; CEANCULAR. “ Kexaauuperocr, occnltys - 
CLANDESTINE I Biaden, ſecret; R. Kan, 
xaenlu, xxewuadly, xXipaimg, If, Voſſ.“ 
-  CLANG?T © Kawyyn yeeavor: IIiad. III r. 3. 
CLANE{S ſee CRANE: Gr. Upt.” 
CLAP, 4 diſeaſe ; Awyws, lepus; © Gall, lapiy, 


niculorum; unde clapiers diultere, ſinus ulceris; 
vox chirurgica; unde clapoir ; Fr. Gall. bubo pro- 
| prie dictus, quia ſc. in inguine oritur : Skinner's 


friend Th. Henſh.”—as if we were to ſay with an 
inuendo, that gentleman keeps a private warren. 

" CLAP, flap; Kenanlu, unde; Kop, alaps; 
- box on the car. 

CLARENCEAUX king: at arms; this officer 
derives his name from George duke of Clarence, 
| brother to Edward IV. ; that king, on the death 
of the duke, having inſtituted his Herald one of 
the kings at arms :—but Clarence itſelf ſeems to 
be derived à Kxeos, gloria; glory, ſplendor :—with 
regard to the office of Clarenceaux, ſee NOR- 
ROY #ing at arms : Gr. 

CLASH, craſh ; c KA, Dag; XAGES, Fran- 
go; to break, Upt.“ 5 
CLASP, Axe, Aw, apto, netto, jungo; to con- 
nest, bind, faſten: Skinner quotes Caſaub. for de- 
riving noſtrum claſps A Gr. Ko ο¹, vel Konaurs; : 
but does not approve of that deriv.; though he 
has not given any reaſon why he rejected it: the 
reaſon why it has not been adopted here is, becauſe 
both thoſe words bear too diſtant a ſenſe in Gr. to 
what we conceive of the word claſps; 
| CLASSIC, Kat, voce; to call; quali calaſo, 
A. calando, vocando; quia exercitus per cornu voca- 
rentur; an army, er navy aſſembled and called toge- 
tber by the ſound of the born, or trumpet. — 
CLATTER, KA, frepitus; KN, firt- 
| pito;, to make a noiſe. . 
| CLAUDICANT, Kg, claudius, claudicans; 
halting,. limping, lame. 

* CLAVI-CHORDS, . Kaas, clavis ; et Xo, 
chorda; a key-ſtringed inſtrument, like a ſpinnet, oi 
Barpficbord. | 
CLAUSE, Big, Kauidw, Dor. Kaaidu, claude; 
to ſhut up; cloſe ;, come to a concluſion. 
| CLAW ; Tazgpu, ſcalpa; to ſeratch ; vel potius 
à Xnan, forceps, vel forfex 3 quales cancrorum * 
gull 


| 
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avium quoque unguibus dicitur: Cafaub.— but theſe | apatron: or elſe from Kaaun, celebro; to celebrate one's 
are rather he talons themſelves, than the ation of patron; utpote qui colebat patronum: but . YoE. - - 


thoſe talons : fee CHLEYS. Gr. derives cliens à Kauwy, eraxuw, audiens, obediens; one 
CLAY, Xa24;, or rather Xaxant, 80 dale who obeys, or follows the counſel of his patron. | 
lus 3 thalk,- clay, loam. CLIFF,- Kailvs, ol. Kaurvus, clivus, devexitas ; | 


CLEAN, KAzves, inclitus, preclarus : vel à a declivity: or rather our word «iff may be de- 
Koc, Vacunus, inanis, as be is clean gone; Caſaub. Hood from cleft, the participle of cleave aſunder : 
« yel mallem, fi ſatis Græcus efſem à Kaxaurw, | good old Verſt. writes it ch; and calls it/a rock | 
pulcbrum, Jeu venuſtum reddo, verro, mundo: Skinn.“ en the ſea Hd, ſeeming cleft, or cloven Hand yet 
— Kang, A Kade, ny ov, pulcber; to beautify, to | could not ſee that it was conſequently not Saxon, 
purify. but Gr.: à Daa, frango; to break. 

CLEAR, Kxeos, Lavery unde clarus ; gloria; CLIMACTERIC, © Kapaxngner, c. Hos, cli- 
glory, ſplender, ſbining; Junius derives clear a | maBericus, ic. annus; a year that aſcends by certain 


Tanepes, ſerenus, ſplendidus. degrees; as from 7 to 7; or from tog; R. 
CLEAVE aſunder, Kaaw, frango 3 divide z to | Kaipat, a gradation: Nug.“ this interpretation 
break, divide, or cut in twain. is obſcure enough; for nobody can underſtand 
CLEAVE, or flick cloſe ; Kona, e ad- | it; at leaſt the climacteric years do not riſe, as the 
jungo ; to adjein, adbere. Dr. has here obſerved from 7 to 7 ; for that 


CLEMENCY, KM, rh, lenio, climentem | makes but 14, or 21, or 28; but from 7 to 
reddo, clementia ; evenneſs of temper, mildneſs of | ſeven times 7, which is 49 years; and then to 
diſpoſition. 7 times 9, which is 63 years, the climaZeric ; and 

CLEPED 3; © Sax, cleopan, clypian, clypan ; | laſtly the grand climaferic, which is not, as 
vocare, nominare, appellare : Lye.” —perhaps all the Dr. ſuppoſes, from 9 to 9; for that is but 
theſe words are but another dialect of Kaaw, | 18; but is 9 times 9, which is 81 years; at all 
voco; Ka, Kexanxa, quaſi Kixanra, contracted which periods, viz. 49, 63, and 81 years of age, 
to Dura, unde cleped; called, denominated. © ſome dangerous fit of ſickneſs, ſome extraordi- 

CLERGY mn KAngos, clerus; KAngixos, cleri- | nary calamity, (it could not poſſibly be any 

CLERICAL cus; a lot, portion, or inberi- lucky event; but) even death itſelf has ſuper- 
tance : the clergy were ſo called, either becauſe they | ſtitiouſly been ſuppoſed to have attacked man- 
were reckoned to be the inheritance of the Lord (and J kind :—bur all theſe fond and frightful imagina- 
conſequently had no inheritance with the people in | tions of Chaldzan and Egyptian extraction, have 
the promiſed land); or becauſe the Lord was deemed | been long ſince deſervedly exploded, 
their portion, and inheritance : Nug.” —to which CLIMATE, © Kajpes, als, cali inclinatio; terre 
let me add, that David, in PC. xvi. 6, makes uſe | traus ; the inclining, or bending of the heavens : 
of this expreſſion, the Lord himſelf is the porticn R. Kun, inclino; bending : Nug,” 
of mine inberitance : R. Kanges, ſors * he goes on, CLIMB, Kapat, ſcala, gradus; aſcending by 
and ſays ; thou ſhalt maintain my lot: i. e. mine fleps : a figure i in rhetoric ; alſo a figure in writ- 
inberitance; ſors z hereditas. Clel. Way. 41, and | ing, a progreſ ve aſcent of ideas. 

Voc. 56, ſays, e from cal, we have that ſo much | CLINIC, © Kawn, lefus; @ bed; a bed ridden 
diſtorted word clerus, (quali ca/lerus) the etymon | perſon: R. au, Nug.” 

of clergy z but in fact only a barbarouſly latiniſed CLIP the coin; Kaenlu, Ker, clepo z to fleal, 
contraction of caller :”*—be it ſo ; ſtill it is Gr.; | or pilfer; to diminiſh, or take away part of the pub- 
tor cal, al, hal, or hall, are no more than con- lic money, by filing, feweating, &c. 

trations again of Ava-n, aula; a hall, or college; CLIP, or cut; “ Belg. knippen, ſnippen ; re- 
whence, according to his own etym. Baller, ſcho- | ſecare, præcidere; to cut with a pair of ſhears, or 


fre lar, caller, callerus, clerus, clergy. ſciſſars: Sax. clypan; Iceland. klipa, torquere forfice, 
CLEVER; © Fazpuges, ſcitus, et venuſtus : Plu- | unzuibus, digitis : Lye.” —but as all theſe words 
_ tarch, ſpeaking of Cleopatra, calls her Tazgven | ſeem to carry the idea of cutting, dividing, Fe. 
vgn, a clever woman: Upt,”—there is however | rating, they may be only various dialects of the 
oooh, another deriv. which though not ſo ingenious, | verb xi, quali EZxwodw, ſcindo, by tranſpoſi- 
„ Or ſcems to approach nearer to the orthography of | tion ſenida, ſcnipo, ſnipo, ſnip, clip. | | 
our word clever, Viz. Kates, gloria, celebritas, R. CLIP, enfold ; © Sax. clippan, clyppian, be- | 
1e; dor nominis z reputation, fame, renown. clppan ; ample#i : Skinn.” —to embrace, claſp, or | 
CLICK-ack, Kaugu, Arido, clango; 10 mats 4 | enfold : from all which perhaps it is poſſible the | 
otius neiſe, like a clock. | Saxons have given us only a tranſpoſition of | 
TY; CLIENT, K#aw, voco ; 70 call; to conſult with | Ila, plico; quali clipo; to embrace. | 
| | O 2 CLOAK, 


4 
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CLOAK, Ka xu, occulto ; to hide, to cover, in 
cold or rainy weather; unleſs we chuſe to derive it 
from Xaaywus, chlamys z à XMuνν,, calefacio; unde et 
XAgaiwm, [ena 3 a ſoldier's cloke, or cloak, to keep 
bim warm. | | 
CLOCK, à Kaagu, xaatu, naxanya, unde clango, 

clamo ; unde clock; from the conſtant «click clack 
noiſe of its beating, or the loud ſonoraus tone of 
its ſtriking. W | 

* CLOD, KA, globus ; a lump of. earth : or 

elſe it may be of Sax. orig. as will be obſerved in 
that Alph. ' 
- CLOG, “ Kaows, vinculum, collare caninum; 
jugum ligneum ; quo ferociores canes domitantur : 
Caſaub. and Jun.” but Skinn. ſuppoſes it to be 
derived à log; and log he ſuppoſes to be Sax. ; 
but it will be ſeen under that art. that the Dr. 
himſelf acknowledges, feliciſſime alludit Gr. 

CLOISTER } © Kate, clauſtrum; a priſon ; 

CLOSE or any place hut up, or encloſed : 

CLOSET R. Kaew, claudo; to ſbut up: 
Nug. and Upt.”-—vel à Kaas, clavis; a key, to 
lock up with. Clel. Voc. 56, by no means ad- 
mits of this deriv. ; but ſays, that “the Romiſh 
monks, changing names and things, formed the 
word clauſtrum, a cloiſter, much as the Italians 
call the Grand Signor's ſera: (which ſignifies a 
bead manſion) ſerraglio, from the acceſſary idea 
of incloſure, or confinement, eſpecially of the 
women: — he would therefore derive cloiſter 
a calliſter; the abode, cal, or hal, appropriated 
to the colators, callers, or ſcholars of colleges :— 
but all theſe words ſeem to originate from Ava-y, 
a hall, /chosl, or college. | 

CLOTH, commonly written cloath; but de- 
rived from Ka, mere; to ſpin; becauſe origi- 
nated 2 Kaul, Cloths; one of the deſtinies, ſuppoſed 
to ſpin the thread of life. | 

CLOUD, Ai, caligo, tenebre ; darkneſs, 
#bſcurity, or any #bſtacle that brings a ſhadow. 

CLOVE of garlic; Lye very juſtly ſuppoſes 


- 
* 


that the expreſſion clove of garlic is derived a Sax. | 


cleopan, findere ; but then he ought to have 
traced it up to the Greek; as we have ſeen. under 
the art. CLEAVE aſunder. Gr. 

CLOVE, /pice ; Kxaſts, ol. pro ada, He- 
ſych, Lada, Hader, puſ3dov, ciava ; unde Sax. 
clupe; fpica, allii nucleus, caput ; q. d. clavus allii : 
Skinn.” —but perhaps the Dr. is miſtaken, if he 
ſuppoſes that clove, the ſpice, and à clove of garlic 
originate from the ſame root : clove, the ſpice, 1s 
derived, as he acknowledges, à clavo, ob lu- 
culentam ſatis clavi ſimilitudinem ; but @ clove of 
garlic bears no ſuch reſemblance ; and therefore 
he need not have added, vel, fi mavis à Sax. 
clupe, /pica alli nucleus: — now, the allii nucleus 


— 
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is 4 different thing 3 as we haye ſeen in the 


former art. 
CLOVER ; Mea, herba virens, gramen ; 4 
graſſy. berb, 


LOUGH, Bao, frange; unde Sax. clouzh, 
rims gquædam, ſeu fiſſura; a cleft in à rock; a 
kynd of breach down along the ſyde of a hill: 
ſays Verſt. 2a Ki -4 

CLOUTED cream: fee CLOD : Gr. being 
milk, or cream thickened up. 

CLOUTED bee; © Sax..clur, pittacium, ſu- 
tura; ⁊ecluxod, beclouted, or patcht : Skinn,” 
who has given us another ſignification à Fr. Gall. 
clouet ; clavulus, ſeu parvus clavus; diminutivo ri 
clou, clauus; qui calceos parvis clavis confixos habet; 
ſhoes with nails at the bottom: but this is ſeldom 
uled in the ſenſe of a: clouted ſhoe; and ſhould it 
| be ſo, even then it is Gr.: ſee CLUB : Gr. 

CLOWN, Mens, agreſtis, ferus ; rude, and 
ruſtic; proprie qui in virenti gramine cubare ſolet : 
R. Moa, gramen; and turn, lectus; a bed: Hom, 
Hiad. I, IX. 535, Upt.“ —or perhaps clown may 
be derived from Koxoves, collis, tumulus, locus edi- 
'Fus ; one who inhabits the hills, mountains, or emi- 
nences : let me juſt hint another deriv. which 
may be the right one; viz. that clown may 
likewiſe be only a contraction of Kuacy, men- 
brum ; unde colonia, and colonus ; a huſbandman, 
or farmer ; one who lives in the country. 

CLOY, *© Xaiw, deliciis frango ; palled with 
pleaſure ; a palled appetite : Upt.”—this is cer- 
tainly to be preferred before Eyyuocav, et EY 
:xaCay, in Caſaub. as quoted by Jun. if Caſaub. 
4 intend that rather as a deriv. of glut; 
as When we ſay glutted with ſweets : Junius him- 
ſelf ſuppoſes it derived from c/og ; and Skinner 
and Lye from claudere ; but claudo is derived 
a H: let me only add that c/oy may perhaps 
be derived à Kaas, which primarily ſignifies 4 
log; and might afterwards have been applied to: 
the idea of filling, blocking, or choaking up. 
CLUB, or batt ; Ba, ol. pro Dada, quod 
Heſych. exponit pad, clava, clavus : Kagoa, pro- 
\ prie ramus ex arbore reciſus cum nodis ; quali utt 
Hercules ſalet; a knotty club, or battoon : unlels 
with Skinn. we may ſuppoſe it to be contracted 
from Kenan, percutio; 10 beat, ſtrike, or knock. 

CLUB, or ſociety ; © Sax. cleopan, cleapan, 
findere ; uti ſc. ſympoſii ſumptus in æqpales por- 
tiones, ſeu ſymbolas finditur, ſeu ſcinditur : 
 Skinn.”—the Dr. is right as to his explanation; 
but perhaps not ſo as to his deriv. if he thinks 
that the Sax. cleopan is the original; for it is un- 
doubtedly but a derivative from the ſame root with 
our word CLEAVE, i. e. Gr.—it is very remark- 


; able that Clel. Voc. 111, n, has given * 
eriy. 
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deriv. totally different from the foregoing, and 
yet conveys the ſame idea; for he ſays, that 
ie the ſolemn banquets of the antient Britons 
were ſupplied among the parties common con- 
tribution: — and then in his note obſerves that 
« ſuch entertainments, ſo far as they depended 
on each furniſhing his part, were, literally ſpeaking, 
collations, or more properly clubs; a word of the 
higheſt antiquity, though now in ſuch common 
uſe : ibb, in the ſenſe of partition, or dividend, is 
radical to club, by contraction from c9/-7bh, or 
meeting, at which each man contributes his ſhare, 
contingent, dividend, or gxota:”—but in p. 191, 
he tells us, that “ 15, heb, and eve, in the ſenſe of 
ſeparation, gives our Engliſh word every, which 
means ngle, or ſeparately taken :”—and here it 
ſignifies each, ſeparate perſon contributes his parti- 
cular ſhare, towards raiſing the whole ſum : only 
now it is probable that 5% is Gr. as we ſhall ſee 
under the art. EVE : and perhaps it would be 
difficult to ſhew how col, and con, ſhould be Celtic, 

CLUCK, or rather clock, as a hen; © Kawgu, 
Mf, clamo, more graccuiorum : Upt.”—though 
this may be the true deriv. yet I mult deſtre leave 
to diſſent from this learned and ingenious gentle- 
man in this art. becauſe of the great diverſity 
of ideas: to cluck, in our language ſignifies the 
noiſe of @ hen calling her chickens ; but Dog in 
Gr. ſignifies he chattering and clattering of jack- 
daws, as it were in deriſion of the by-ſtanders ; and 
hence has been transferred to the theatre, to ex- 
preſs the ſcorn and reſentment of the audience: 
Kawew, explodo e theatro, fibilo ; ſays Hederic : this 
now being ſo totally different an idea from he 
clocking of a hen, when ſhe calls her chickens, we 
may rather derive cluck, or clock, à Ka, Dc; 
to call; unde Kandes, vocatus; called; the idea 
implying more the notion of calling, than the 
noiſe that is made. | 

CLUE, or bottom of thread: Knie, volvo, 
voluto; to roll, or winde round; or perhaps clue 
may be only a different dialect of Mb, glo- 
mero; unde glomus ; à bottom of thread, &c. 

CLUMPS ; Skinn. derives this word à Xwaores, 
claudus (Hederic writes it Xwaumzs, if it is not 
a_ miſtake) ;—but what connexion Xwaores, clau- 
dus, can have with Belg. &loute, vel potius klompe, 
or the Teut. klump, maſſa; or the Belg. lomp/ch ; 
ftupidus, piger ; or with our word c/owniſh, would 
not be eaſy to ſay; unleſs when we uſe the ex- 
preſſion clump-feoted, for club-footed, 

CLUMPS, or knots of trees, flowers, &c. Aogos, 
collis, tumulus ; a little hillock ; flowers, or ſhrubs, 
planted in patches; ſo as to have the appearance of 
riſing mounds, or ſmall hills. 

CLUNG : by the deriv. Skinner has given of 


for he has derived clung à Sax. clingan, marcere, 
macie confeñtus, pre macie offibus herens ; and yet 
even by this interpretation, herens, clung, ſeems 
to be only the paſt tenſe, or participle of cling : 
but perhaps he meant a different word, ſince 
he explains Palp-clunzu, by ſemi-gelatus, fame, 
ſeu frigore ſemi-mortuus ; which is a different idea 
from cling, or ſtick cloſe. | 

CLUSTER : both Jun. and Skinn. have de- 
rived cluſter à Sax. clypcep ; Belg. klifſen ; cobæ- 
rere; ac proprie magis, lapparum inſtar, ma7uo 
ibi adhereſcere : however Junius adds, puto eſſe 
cluſter i glus, i. e. gluten : if ſo, then it natu- 
rally deſcends a Taiz, Iau, gluten, viſcus ; any 
number of ſmall bedies adhering, like a bunch of 
grapes; ſticking together, as if glued. 

CLUTCHES : Junius explains it by hamate 
ungule ; and derives it from Belg. k/utſen ; quatere, 
concutere ; which are different ideas: he then re- 
fers us to c/aſp ; but might better have ſaid claſp; 
ſince Shakeſpear has uſed it for c/aſp, or graſp, 
in Mackbeth : Act II. ſc. 2, where he has made him 
ſpeak to a viſionary dagger thus; 

Is this a dagger, which I ſee before me, 

Th' handle tow'rd my hand? come, let me 

clutch thee ; 

let me gripe thee faſt : in this ſenſe T ſhould be 
glad to find the neareſt etym.: Lye in his Add. 
ſays, Sax. Pand xechhT eſt manus collecta, et cen- 
ftradla: then it is natural to ſuppoſe that chhr, 
and clutches are really no more than contractions 
of collefta, quaſi collutches, contracted to clutches ; 
that is, colligo, 1. e. à Ac, quod proprie eſt Zuy- 
a, colligo ; to collect, or clench together. 

CLUTTER. ſee CLOTTER in CLOD. Gr.— 
Caſaub. would rather derive clutter àᷓ KeJos, pulſus, 


ratio; Anglis clutter ; ſonus inconditus, tumultus x 

| —he has certainly explained it properly; but the 
deriv. ſeems to be hard; for this would agree 
better with our word clatter, or noiſe. 

CLYPED: Verſtegan ſuppoſes it to be Sax; but 
it is probably only;another dialect for CLASPED: 
Gr.; unleſs we underſtand it in the ſenſe of called; 
and then it orig. à Kaaew, voco ; to call. 

CLYSTER; commonly written, and pros 
nounced glyſter 3 ye Dis ne, RAUSNgiov, cly/ter ; id 
quo alvus eluitur : R. Kavgu, to waſh, or cleanſe : 
Nug.” —ean injefted purge, to rince the bowels, 

CNAPA, a boy, lad, lackey ; heer-hence com- 
eth our woord &nave: Verit.” —but knave, as we 
ſhall fee, is Gr. 

COACH, © Kaozyuo, caroche : Upt.“ —ſince 


COACH is but a contraction of caroach, and 


carcach 


this word, we might imagine he intended to 
derive it from a different orig. to the verb cling ; 


plauſus manuum, pedumve ; ovyrgdnpe, coitio, conſpi- 
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referred to that art. 


derived from the Latin word coſta: but as 
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C 0. 
ceroach, is undoubtedly derived from CAR, it is 


CO-ACTION, xus-ayb, cogo, aduno; to af toge- 
ther, ta unite forces. We have many other words in 
our language, beginning with the prepohitions:CO, 
COL, COM, CON, or COR, which will be more 
properly, found under their reſpective articles; un- 
leſs when the primitives themſelves are not in uſe; 
as in the following words, when compounded. 

CO AEVAL; Eu-auwv, tempus vilæ hominis; of 
equal-age: Voſſius ſays, Alus dicitur quaſi Ale 9», 
ſemper-exiſtens; unde ;deducitur ,cvum, inſerto v 
conſono, more ZEolum, AF, quomodo ab Q, 
ovum z ab Ois, vis; et à Amos, Levis; &c. . 

-CO-AGULATE,. Zuy-ayw, ..cogo, coagulu; 10. 
curdle, or congeal, | | | | 

.COAL to burn; Kane, Dor. pro K, com- 
buro : malim caleo deducere 1 Dor. Kaos, Pro 
Kites, quod Helych, exponit .zavgizos, begpmos, 
N , Ignis epitheten eſt apud Hom. Iliad. . 
et X. Kah vero ab. Hebr. quod eſt torrere, aſſare, 
uſtulare ; unde et Germanicum kalen; ac Belg. 
kolen, i. e., carbones : Voſſ. —it might be worth 
while to inquire why our Engliſh word coals differs 
ſo much from the orthogr. of other languages. 

CO-ALITION ;, Ade, extrito d, Ane, als, 
aleſco; aſceudo; nam que aluntur, in eltitudivem 
aſſurgunt ; a living together, bred together, and 
uniting together in the:ſame principles, growing 10- 
gether in oue ſyſtem; the junction of parties. | 

.CO-APTATION, Alu, apto, jungo ; à joining 
together. 

CO-ARCTATION, Yuv-0prtw, arceo ; to drive 
together. 

COARSE, Keeas, caro, creaſſus, craſſus; gross, 
fleſhy, homely * Skinner writes it cours (perhaps it 
ought to have been coars) and lays, © fi Græcus 
eſſem, deflecterem à Xegoos, incultus, aſper; pro- 
prie autem a Græcis de terrã dicitur; nobis de 
panno, &c. we have another orthography in 
Jun. who writes it courſe cloth; and quotes Har- 
marus, quit putat dictum quaſi cher/e à Xeppos, vel 
Xeeooc, incultus, afſper, rudis; but then imme- 
diately adds, © ſed vide annon rectius per metath. 
derivetur à craſſus, aut grofſus:”—he ſhould have 

one a little farther, and traced.thole two words to 
their original Gr.; as above. 

COAST), or ſhore: © à Latino fonte, q. d. 
littoris, ſeu maris caſta, 1. e. latus : Skinn. but 
in the firſt place, caſta, as we ſhall ſee, is not an 
original word :—and in the next place, we may 
very much doubt whether the word /ea-coaft be 


1 


Junius very juſtly remarks, medii avi ſcriptori- : 
bus ora maritima dicebatur coſtera; the ſeagſide: 
and yet it looks by this interpretation, as it our 
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word ſea-coaſt did originate from caſta, in the 
ſenſe of latus; tbe ſea: ſide: unleſs we may ſup- 
poſe that the /ens/ide is only a contraction of S. 
the ſea, or near the ſea, bordering on. the ſea : and 
it is obſervable that even now there ſeems an un- 
avoidable connexion of ideas between theſe words; 
thus the ſea fide, or beſide the ſea ; latus, caſta, and 
coaſt ; but nevertheleſs che deriv. may be different, 


tho' I have not been able as yet to ſatisfy my 


inquiries ; for none of the etymol. are ſatisfac- 
tory.: this however is certain, that if the deriv. 
of coſta be eſtabliſhed, we ſhall find that coſta is 
Greek : ſee COS TE. Gr. 

COAT, Xilur, tunica; a vel. 

COAX, a KRvngdee, curvus; unde Kohn, et 
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6. xc>41a Kohn: Vol.” —from this word Kung. 
is manifeſtly derived cymba : 

lnferimus tepido ſpumantia cymbia lacte. 

| | En. III. v. 66. 
from cymba is derived the Cymeric word cch; 
and from thence the Sax. word cogxe ; navigiolum; 
and from thence cock-boat, and cock's ſwain, for 
boatfwain : now to ſhew how this deriv. is appli- 


cable to the word in queſtion; A Sax. coxze petit 


Kennettus, non ita pridem epiſcopus Petribur- 
genſis L. B. cogciones: cogge {i recte conjicio, ſays 
Lye, ab hodiernis mutatum eſt in | CORES, ſeu 
coax ; quod ejuſdem eſſe originis vult idem doc- 
tiſimus præſul: nautæ enim iſtiuſmodi per vicos 
vagantes, fiftis, flebilibuſque de naufragiis nar- 
rationibus populo nimium credulo imponere ſolent, 
ac pecunia emungere :—and from this cuſtom of 


| ſailors impaſing on the credulous vulgar, has been 


derived our word to coax, or weedle, men out of 
their money, by falſe pretences of ſhipwreck, &c. 

COB, or © .aſtet to carry upon the arm: 
Ray.” —let it be carried wherever, and however 
it may, it ſeems to be but a contraction of corb-15; 
which Littleton obſerves, may be Gr. : forte ut 
ab oeopos, orbis, ita L.xopvpn, Corbis ; 4 twig-baſket, 
pannier, or ſkep. 

COB, or bird, © Kean, caput; unde Teut. 
kopff ; Sax. coppe ; the head; apex, culmen; the ſea- 
cob, or ſea-gull ; comenio, gavia avis: Skinn.“ 

COB-IRONS: © from the ſame root; q. d. fer- 
ramenta capitata, vel apicibus prædita, faſtigiata; the 
and-irons : Skinn.” though indeed his definition 
ſeems to agree more with the ſpit, than the cov- 
irons; which in Latin are properly called cræten- 
teria ; becauſe they belong to the fire-grate : the 
deriv. however may be right. 

COBLER, Amaaw, pello, compello ; unde co- 
pula: vel, à Evprnoxn, A TIxoxn, five In, pet 
metath. copla; A Tae, plico; Ger. Voſſ. but 


Iſaac rather prefers coapula ; ab apio, (inuſ. 05 
| | apio, 


C O 
apto, Alu) jungo, nefto ; to join, unite, ſew pieces 
on old ſhoes. | 

COB-NUT, © Kepann-purngos, caput-nuceris, vel 
nux ; à large-nut : allo luſus puerilis, q. d. nux 
primaria, ſeu vidtrix: Skinn.” 

"COB-WEB. Skinner tells us, it is derived 
from the Belg. Teut. and Sax. tongues ; but both 
parts of this compound are Greek ; the former 
we have ſeen under the art. ATTER-COB; and 
the latter will be ſeen under the art. WEB, or 
WEAVE, to be Greek. 

COCHE-NEAL, © Koxxog-Baginn, Lat. Barb. 
gochinilla ; Fr. Gall. cochenille ; Hiſp. cochinillo; 
Ital. cociniglia; q. d. coccinula : Skinn,” —but all 
theſe words anſwer only to the former part of 
this compound, VIZ. Koxxoc, coche 3 what the other 
is, Viz. Gain, neither the Dr. nor any other 
etymol. has as yet informed me; Skinner how- 


ever has very properly defined it by granum in- 


feftorium, tinctorium; fic enim dicitur vermiculus 
quidam, qui in grano tinctorio, fruttu ilicts coccigeræ, 
vel potius in ficu Indica, naſcitur, quique ſplendi- 


diſimum purpureum colorem exhibet ; —ſtill this does 


not account either for Papixn, or neal : Baginn is 
undoubredly derived à Banlu, tingo ; to dip, dye, 
or tinge; and perhaps neal. may be either an 
Indian termination, expreſſing the ſame thing; 
or may be only a different dialect of aovu⁰iʒ-d, no- 
vellus; new ; the neto- invented, or new-diſcovered 
berry in the art of dying: and then it. would be 
derived A Neos. | 6 he el tn 
COCK KoxkuCw,. coccuzo, canto, ut cucu- 
COC Suez lus.; ut gallus gallinaceus; to 
COCK's-comb 
terim prætereundum, ſays Jun. quod KuxzAv, 
Heſych. exponit «dos Aquos, genus galli gal- 


linacei : * item criſta galli; q. d. galli pecten, et 


lane pecten inciſiuris (imciſuris) ſuis ſatis graphice 
exprimit : Skinn.”— and from hence, tho' with a 
different orthogr. 4 filly, vain felloto is ſuppoſed 
to have been called + COXCOMB)}; as the Dr. 
likewiſe informs us under that art.: © verum, 


quoniam coxcomb proprie ſtultum affedlatum, et de 


ſe magnifice ſentientem notat ; quia ſc. criſtam ſuam, 
inſtar galli ſuperbientis erigit: one who is as vain 
and as proud as -a ſtrutting cock, with a bigh 
erected comb. | 

COCK apparel; a ſtrange diſtortion of the Fr. 
Gall. quelgu (quelque) appareil; aliguis apparatus; 
or rather qualis apparatus] i. e. magna pompa, 
magnus faſtus: © ſed unde inquies quelques? certe 
ab Ital. gualche, idem ſignante ; hoc à Lat. qualis, 
q. d. guelicus : Skinn,” —certe à Gr. Otis, Motos, 
quali quotes; quoilos, qualis, quelques: what kind, 
what ſort :—as for the latter word apparel, it has 
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been already conſidered: ſo that cock-apparel ſig- 
nifies what fine apparel ! how fine is be! 

COCK of a barrel; © 2 figuri roftri, vel capitis 
gallinacei, fiphunculus ille ex quo depromuntur li- 
quida dictus eft ; the cock of the conduit: Jun.“ 
this gentleman is undoubtedly right as to the 
former part of his definition; but he cock of the 
conduit means a different thing ; as will be-ſhewn 
under the art, COCKEY : Gr, | 

COCK-#oat; we have already ſhewn, under the 
art. COAX, from whence this word is derived ; 
let me only obſerve here, that Shakeſpear in his 
Lear, act IV. ſc. 6; has called it only zhe cock; 
in his admirable deſcription of Dover Cliff, which 
was ſo ſteep, that to look down, 

The fiſher men, that walk upon the beach, 

Appear like mice; and yond tall anchoring bark 

Diminiſh'd to her cock; her cock a bouy 

Almoſt too ſmall for ſight, 

COCK of a gun; © parum deflexo, ſc. ab ar- 
cubus veteris militiæ ad tormenta recentioris inſtru- 
menta, ſenſu ; ab Ital. cocca ; . crena ſagittæ; coc- 
care, accoccare; ſagittam arcui aptare: Skinn.“ 
to notch the arrow; to make ready. 

COCK ef bay; Kean, caput, apex ; hay heaped 
up to a point; © hinc a cop of hay; quod etiam- 
aum pro eodem in Cantio uſurpatur, ſays Skinn.“ 

hoc autem cop proculdubio oritur à Sax. coppe; 
apex; q. d. apex, ſeu meta fæni: he ſhould have 
proculdubiod a little farther, and told us, that the 
Sax. coppe was proculdubio derived from caput ; 


from Keparn. 


to be written cock à whoop, it might originate 
from Kexxzugw, or Kwuxany .onic, quod Heſych. 
exponit. pwn, be is all cock a whoop, i. e. be makes as 
much noiſe as a cock crowing, and is as proud of 


plained it thus: © ſpoken of a prodigal, i. e. 


the barrel; drawing out the whole veſſel without 


to lay it cautiouſly and carefully upon the bar- 
jolly occaſion, in the gatety. of.. his, heart; he 


what would become of Mr. Ray's cock. ow hoop ?— 


and that caput likewiſe was ꝓroculdubio derived 
COCK à hoop: it would be difficult to inter- 


pret this expreſſion, and trace out its deriv. ac- 
cording. to the preſent orthogr.: but if it were 


himſelf in the action: Ray in his Proverbs, p. 183, 
oct'. has written it to ſet cock. on hoop, and ex- 


one who takes out the ſpigget, and lays: it upon 
intermiſſion :”—this interpretation may be very 
much doubted, . becauſe it is an action, which a : 
ſpendthrift, or prodigal, would hardly be guilty - 
of, I mean to be ſo careful about the ſpiggot, as 
rel; we might rather ſuppoſe, that on .ſuch a 


would throw the poor ſpiggot away; and then 


| ſhould this however. be found to be the true etym. 
| it 18 
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it would then be intirely Greek : for cock, as we | cafroned by any great and ſudden fall of rain, mel. 


have ſeen, is Gr. (the barrel-cock, and the dung- 
Hill: cot, having 
hereafter find to be Gr. likewiſe. | 
Wy COCK's ſwair ; © corrupte. coxain, et coxon; a 
Sax. cogypam, quod componitur ex cox, 
cymba ; et pain, fervus : — the _ 
COAX, we have ſhewn that cock, or boat, is Gr.: 
and we ſhall ſee that SWAIN is Gr. likewiſe. + 
_ _ COCK's-TRIDE, or rather-cock's-treed, X'Teuw,. 
Tego, tero, tritum; itread, trodden ; © eo ſc. ſenſu, 
quo pro galli initu, inſcenſu, et venered conculca- 
tione uſurpatur : Skinn.'—-who could not ſee the. 
Gr. deriv. | q 
-COCKATRICE.:; both Jun. and Skinn. could 
find that this word came à Fr. Gall. coguatris: toy 
which Junius adds, manifeſts hac in voce agnoſcas 
'Teut.'cock-; gallus; et . odder.; wvipera:—but nei- 
ther of them could ſo manifeſtly perceive that 
both thoſe words were evidently Gr.: ſometimes 
the cockatrice is called in Latin bafiliſcus, regulus 
Her pens; nota eſt nimirum decantatiſſima vulgo 
fabula de galli gallinaceo jam effœto atque ovum 
pariente, quod ſerpens excludit. T 
COCKER, © Kvxew, miſceo, coquere ; molliter ha- 
bere, et laute aliquem educare : Anglorum interim! 
nutriculæ, alumnis ſuis blandientes, nunquam 
non in ore habent illud ſuum, hn feoeet little 
cockey : Italis quoque cacco eſt dilectus, carum ca- 
put, e gli, e il mio coco; habeo eum in deliciis: 
Jun.“ - tho' he has not given us the Gr. deriv. 
COCK ET, or nurſed up; & dicimus Ae bomine 
valetudinario, qui jam meliuſcule ſe habet, et can- 
valeſcere incipit ; q. d. eſt, inſtar galli, alacer; non 
ut prius languidus : vel à Fr. Gall. .coqueter; gloci- 
tare, inſtar galli, gallinas ſuas vocantis.: vel ſuperb? 
incedere, inſtar galli in ſuo fterquilinio:: Skinn.“— 
in all which three inſtances it takes the ſame origin 
with COCK; but perhaps it might be nearer to 
derive it from COCKER, above. 
.COCKET, or ticket : Kennet and Skinner de- 
rive it from cock-boat ; the Dr. however explains, 
it by vox mercatoria ; eſt autem ſchedula, qua vec- 
tigalium mancipes ſeu publicani teſtantur vectigal 
mercium d mercatore perſolutum eſſe : quali ſchedula, 
ſeu apocba cymbæ : @ cuſtom-houſe ticket. | 
COCKEY : Junius ſuppoſes that he cock of the - 
conduit, and the cock of a barrel, have the ſame 
origin; ſo they undoubtedly would, if they meant 
the ſame thing; but perhaps he cock of the con- 
Auit means what is ſometimes called the coctey, 
which is only a contraction of conductus aguæ; 
and if ſo, the etym. will be found under the art. 
_ CONDUIT, and AQUEOUS ; meaning &@ ſewer, 
or. conduit, to conduct, or lead off the water, oc- 
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one deriv.) and HOOP we ſhall] 


ing of ſnow, &c. in large cities or towns, 
COCKLE-weed, or rather coccel, A “ Sax. coc- 
cel; zizania, loliums hoc credo,” ſays Skinn, 
d verbo ceocan, aceocan ;: choak, choaking ; quia 
ſc. ſegetes ſtrangulat: — but ſo do all other 
weeds : let thiſtles grow inſtead. of wheat, and 
cockle inſtead of barley : Job xxxi. 40.” _ 
Grandia ſæpe quibus mandavimus hordea ſulcis, 
Infelix Jolium, et ſteriles dominantur avenæ. 
: Ecl. V. 36. 
— if this therefore be the true deriv. it comes from 
the Gr.: ſee CHOAK. Gr. 
COCKLES, K, Kox Mag, cochlea ; a fhell- 
Bb; R. Kox, gyro, roto; to whirl, or turn round; 
becauſe the ſhells of many ſpecies of cockles are 
wreathed, camfered, and ftriated. 
COCKNEY ; © pretium operæ facturus vi- 
deor,” fays Jun. * ſi Caſauboni etym, adjecerim; 
Owoyrrns, inquit vir doctus, eſt domi natus, et 
educatus ; T&v:Tpodec Ouxoyevns apud Platonem eſt 
genuinus Atbenienſis, qui in urbe natus, raro aut 
nunquam foras extra natalitia pomeria pedem extu- 
lit; rerum omnium, præterquam urbanarum, plane 
expers, et ex mera inſolentid ſtultus atque incredulus 
admirator :” one who has never looked beyond the 
walls of his own native city; a mere domeſtic. 
COD-#/þ; Krepann, caput; capito ; from the large- 


.neſs of its head. 


"COD, or gilino; © Greci Kuta lectis hyeme 


imponebant, et zſtate Y:&z5 ; autore Laertio; 


lib. II. in Menedemo. Nicholſon :“ —notwith- 
ſtanding the ſimilarity of ſound, it is evident that 
the Kuda could not ſtrictly ſignify @ pillow ; nei- 
ther perhaps did this gentleman intend it ſhould; 
for Kuda ſignify ſkins, fleeces; or as we ſhould 
ſay, blankets, and rugs: however, ſince they have 
a connexion with the bed, and its furniture, they 
might perhaps afterwards be uſed to expreſs ha! 
bundle f ſtins, which might be rolled up, and 
laid under the head, like a pillow; and fo be 
called by the name of à cad to fleep on: it ſeems 
rather to be derived à Kein, cubile; a bed, or pil- 
low belonging to a bed. | 
CODDLE; Kux:w, coquo, cons ; to ſelbe, or 
boil: vel ab Ayw, ago, cogo, coactus; couguiatus ; 
to quail, or curdle. 
CODE Kudiov, Kul, à Kus, pellis ovina; 
CODICIL $ Heep -ſtin, of which parchment 15 
made; andunrolls of which, laws were formerly writlen. 
CODLIN ; © malum Cydonium, vel Cotoneum ; * 
quo diminutum videtur: Lye.” but properly, ile 
malum Cydonium, vel Cotoneum, is the quince : We may 
therefore rather ſuppoſe with Skinn. that out 


word codlin is derived from Rate, £quo, 074; 
| | malum, 


c © 


malum, vel pomum coctile; q. d. coctulare, vel coc- 
tiliare; #he apple that is eaſily boiled, baked, or roaſted. 
.COD-WORM, commonly called caddis; ver- 
mis trod eſea: neſcio an à Sax, codde; pera, 
marſupium; ic. ab aliqud marſupii fimilitudine : 


Skinn.“ à Kuag, Koc, et in diminutivum Koidier, 


Kudiov, pellis ovina villaſa; à pouch. 
COELESTIAL; commonly written celeſtial; 
3 Kode, cavum ; unde celum ; the concave vault 
of the heavens. | | 
\COE-LIBACY ; commonly written celibacy ; 
à Kehl, celebs; a fingle, or unmarried perſon : 
R. Koiln-Aerrw, carens-lecto; without a bed-fellow. 
COEMETERY ; commonly written cemetery; 
à Kotſnervev, cœmeterium; locus, in quo humana 
corpora mortua jacent; à church yard, where many 
human bodies ſieep in peace: R. Koipac, dormire 
facioz to ſleep. | 
COENO-BITE, commonly written cenobite, 


&« Kowo-[3rog, canobium ; this word,” ſays Clel. Voc. 


53, © is perfectly proper, and very ſeldom uſed ; 
tho' even that word, all proper as it is, may be 


but a Helleniſm, with a variation of ſenſe, of the 


Celtic ken-ab-by, or principal ably: the only 
point now is to determine, whether every abby 
was not 4 cænobium; Kowoſwoy eſt vite communicate 
ſocietas, communis monachorum habitatio ; ex Kowos, 
communis, et Bios, vita; a community of living, a 
monaſtery, or cloiſter, whether large, or little, whe- 
ther mean, or principal. 


CO-ERCIVE, Apzzu, arceo, coerceo; to reftrain, | 


00. | 

COERULEAN, „ à Ke, celum, cerulens ; 
the azure colour of the heavens : Grace dicitur 
Kuayros, A Kvavec, quod Heſych. exponit eidog 
Xewpoles, weavonrdes; Ger. Voſſ.“ - but Iſaac de- 
rives ceruleus, à Kippos, fulvus, gilvus, rubeus. 

COFFERT Ko, cophinus, corbis, qualus; a 

COFFIN & cheſt, box, pannier, baſket. 

COG, or flatter ; © blandiri, aſſentari; ſi recte 
conjicio,” ſays Lye, © ab hodiernis cogges muta- 
tum eſt in cotes, et deinde coax; nautæ enim 
iſtiuſmodi per vicos vagantes fictis flebilibuſque 
de naufragiis narrationibus, populo nimium cre- 
dulo imponere ſolent, et pecunia emungere.” — 
there is great probability in this deriv.; and yet 
let me deſire leave to produce another from 
Caſaub. 308, 9, © ut autem verna, unde verni- 
litas, et vernacalus apud Latinos, pro Apzoxy ſæpe 
ſumitur, ita et Græcum Omoyerns uſurpatum olim 
videtur; Anglis quoque to cogge eſt adalari, 
blande et verniliter alloqui:“ 10 talk with plea/- 
ng blandiſhment. | | 
CO the dice; Kaxzy, malo, vel damno afficere : 
as indeed every branch of that honorable pro- 
feſſion, gaming, is deteſtable, and deſtructive; and 
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always tends to the detriment and damage of the 
one party, or other. wad 
COGS of @ wheel, à Luveryw, cogo ; to compel : 
the cogs being thoſe pieces of wood which ſtand 
up like teeth, and by which the main wheel forces 
and compells the others into action. 
CO-GENT, Tura, cogo; to compeil, force, infer. 
_CO-GITATION,; from the ſame root; cogo ; 
cogito, nil aliud fit, quam animam agitare; ab Ayu; 
to think, muſe upon, to meditate. _ 
CO-GNATION, Teva, yewvau, #aſcor, natus, 
cognatio ; kindred ; relationſhip ; chiefly by blood; 
ſometimes by adoption, 
CO-GNIZANCE, Tiwoxw, cognoſco; to know, 
to have knowledge of. / 
CO-GNOMEN ; Oh, nomen; @ name; cog- 
nomen; à ſurname. 8 „ by 
CO-H ORT, Xelos, ut ſignificet Zuyxogla, con- 
ſepta; eodem ſepto comprebenſa; a company of men 
united in one corps; this interpretation natu- 
rally leads to another etym. Viz. Xgws, Xpoos, 
ol. XewPogs, et per metath. XogFos, corpus; the 
body, a collective body of men: we might however 
prefer the former deriv. becauſe confirmed by 
Voſſ. © vera meo judicio originatio eſt, quam 
Hen. Stephanus, Joſ. Scaliger, Juſtus Lipſius, 
et Petrus Nunneſius adferynt, ut cohors militaris, 
et villica ſit à Xogles : tralationis caula elt, quod 
uti villica, ita militaris etiam cobors, rotunda elle 
ſoleat ; quomodo et globus militum dicitur,” 
COIF, Kepazn, caput ; the head, or covering for 
the head; a cap. | | 
COIL p a cable; © conglomerare; ac proprie 
quidem fic glomerare, atque in ſpiram convolvere, 
ut KoindIns quadam, five concavitas relinguatur in 
medio, qualis cernitur in anguibus, funibuſque in 
circulum contortis ; à Koimnogy.concavus : Jun.” to 
roll up à cable in a circular manner, ſo that every 
ſucceeding circle ſhall lie upon the former :—not- 


of Jun. ſo exactly agree with the coiling 7 a ca- 
ble ; yet it ſeems Lye prefers the deriv. of Skinn. 
qui © rectius fortaſſe deflectit a Gall. cueiller; 
Ital. copliere; et hæc a Lat. colligere: but colligere 
certainly does not expreſs the coiling up à cable : 
a parcel of nuts may be collected, or heaped toge- 
ther; but you cannot coil them up : — beſides, 
even colligo is deſcended from the Gr. as in the 
following art. 
COIL, or tumult; Lye ſuppoſes this word is 
derived “ a Fr. Gall. cueiller; Ital. cogliere; et 
hæc à Lat. colligere; hinc tralatitius loquendi 
modus, to keep à coil; ftrepere, rixari, tumultuari; 
a ſtrepitu qui fit glomerando: but Skinner de- 
rives coil, or tumult, à Teut. kollern, ſeu kolleren ; 


increpare, objurgare ; hoc à nomine koller, —_ 
P q. 


withſtanding that both this deriv. and definition 


C 
q. d. aliguem collari prebendere; quod minantis, et 
pugnaturientis eſt: but, ſhould either of theſe 
deriv. be right, theſe gentlemen ought to have 
remembered, that colligo is derived 2 Ac: and 
that collare is only a diminutive of collum; and 
conſequently derived à Kwaev, collum, cervix ; the 
neck, or collar: Shakeſpear has finely introduced 
this word coil in that truly noble and poetical ſo- 
liloquy of Hamlet, act III. fc. 2. 

—— To die——to ſleep: — 

To ſleep ?—perchance to dream :—ay, there's 

the rub : | 

For in that ſleepof death what dreams may come, 

When we have ſhuffled off this mortal coil, 
| Muſt give us pauſe. 

COIN, Kodo, runlu, cede, cudo; to beat, ſtamp, 
ferike : vel a Kouvos, communis; the common drudge 
*Fwixt man and man. Clel. Voc. 157, obſerves, 
that “ by the word coin, or head, is to be under- 
ſtood the obverſe, or the only ſide which in the 
infancy of-coining money, bore the ſtamp ; thence 
the Latin cuneus, from tune, or kyn ; the bead: — 
conſequently Gr. ſtill ; ſee KING. 

COINES of a wall; © ancones in parietibus 
Græci vocant Ayxwvas, ab Ayxuy, cubitus ; atque 
inde mutuati ſunt Angli hoc ſuum coines ; quem- 
admodum et Galli denominationem anguli, quem 
com nuncupant: Jun.” but there is a conjecture 
in Voſſius, which ſeems to have given origin to 
the word cuneus, from whence our word cines is 
derived; viz.cuneus dicitur multitudo peditum, 
quæ juncta acie prima anguſtior, deinde latior 
ex utrinque procedit; quam rem milites nominant 
eaput porcinum: literally 4 hog's bead; not the 
barrel, which we call à hogſbead; but as Iſ. Voſſ. 
adds, © recte caput porcinum; nam cuneus dictus 
ab "Twi, vel Tun: nempe ab Te, Ty, roftro ſuillo; 
a cujus fimilitudine vomer fic dicitur: this may 


be called a natural deriv. but there is a more phi- 
loſophical one given by Abr. Mylius, as quoted 


by Skinn. “ Fr. Gall. coing deducit à Ti, an- 
gulus; à corner ;—and indeed the cuneus, or wedge, 
is nothing more than the junction of two lines in 
a point, which forms an angle, or corner. 
CO-ITION, Ew, «xi, eo, ineo, coeo, immitto ; 


immiſſion, immixtion, 


COKE, Keauog-xvxtw, vel Kappor-xuncw, carbo- 
cots ; @ burnt coal, or ſpecies of cinders made uſe 
of in drying malt, &c. | 

COKES: Skinner derives it © ab Hiſp. coco, 
quæ eſt vox, qua terrent infantes ;. hinc hazer 
cocos, hoc modo terrefacere; quia ſc. ſtulti, et 
infantes facile terrentur + vel à Fr. Gall. cochon; 


Hiſp. eochino ; porcellus; et nos dicimus 4 filly. 


bog : vel quod mihi veriſimilius fit a Teut. gauch, 
| | | Ty | 
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geek; flultus ; a fool: this is a new ſenſe to me, 
for I never yet met with the word cokes in this 
ſignification ; it ſeems to be only a different me. 
thod of writing COAX, which we have already 
ſeen is Gr. N 

COLANDER ; Kwauw, impedio; inbibeo; 7 
| hinder, prohibit, repreſs : this indeed is one action 

of the colander ; but the other is 1 permit the 

ſmaller, and the finer bodies to paſs through ; like a 
ſeive : or elſe with If. Voſſ. we may derive colo, 
are, à xh, Xu, ſuccum exprimere ; to preſs 
out juice, or ſuffer any liquor to paſs through. 

COL-CHESTER ; © it was col, or coln, gave 
origin to Colcheſter,” ſays Clel. Voc. 69, which 
afterwards gave its name to the river Col-avoy, 
contracted to Coln: but this whole compound 
ſeems to be Gr. for col, coll, cal, call, bal, hall, 
are all deſcended ab Ava-n, aula; à ball, or col- 
lege : and Cheſter we have already ſeen is Gr. 

COLD, ra, Trade, Nuxe, gelu, gelidum ; 
numb, frozen: Caſaub. N Ce A Koves, 


Kevepos, 11 10 


—_ 


COLET ; olim Anglis dicebatur acoluthus, 
qui in eccleſia deſignatus eſt ab epiſcopo, ut ſub- 
diaconos, et diaconos, ad altaris ob/equium aſſefans 
11S inſerviat ; amo Ts Axonubev, 2 ſequendo ; an afuſt- 
ant at the altar ; appointed chiefly in cathedrals; 
and fo called from his ob/equiouſne/s. 


| COLE-WORT ; Kauxce, caulis, herbarum eft 


idem, quod arborum caudex ; the ftalk, or ſtem of 
an herb; the body of a tree: this however accounts 
only for the former part of this compound; viz. 
cole, cauli, or colly : as for the latter; viz. WORT, 
in terminationibus, ſays Skinner, nominum her- 
barum, it ſeems to be of Saxon origin ; but we 
| may rather ſuppoſe that wort is only a Germ, or 
Sax. contraction of viridis, quaſi vert; and con- 
ſequently is derived ab Is, vis, vires, vireo, viri- 
dis, vert, wort; to floriſb, or look green. Verſtegan 
however has given us a different deriv. of cole, or 
tels; which ſeems to carry ſome weight with it: 
in p. 59, he ſays, © the Germans called the 
month of February ſprout-kele; by tele meaning 
the kele-wurt, which wee now call he cole-wurt ; 
for before wee borrowed from the Frech the name 
of pot-age, and herb, the one in our own language 
was called kele (or pot,) and the other wart (or 
ſprout, or herb :) and this kelt-wurt; or potage- 


4 herb, was the chief winter wurt for the ſuſtenance 


of the huſbandmen:“ —ſo that, according to this 
deriv. kele ſeems to ſighify pot; but ſhould even 
this be true, ſtill it would be Gr.; and originate 
from the ſame root with chal-dron ;. viz, A Xaa-x40y 
æreus, 45; a brazen kettle :- we might however 


1 adopt the etym. and ſignification of 8 


C O 
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and caulis; becauſe Ray, under the art. cole, or, | or habitation ; i. e. the place of ſtudy, learning, 


as he writes it, keal, has given us a 

this effect, that 

. A firm good keal 
Is half a meal: 

meaning xf Cox, brafſica; that a firm good cab- 

zage is half a dinner. i 

_ COLIC, Kwai, colicus ; ad coli dolorem perti- 

nens; the colic pangs, or gripings : R. K, in- 

teſtinum craſſum, alvus: or elſe from Kohn, ven- 

ter, aluus; the belly. 

COLICE ; Koe, impedio, inhibeo : vel à Xuaw, 
XuaiCu, colo, are; ſuccum exprimere ; to hinder the 
grofler, and ſuffer only the finer juices to paſs 
through; to* preſs out liquor, and reſtrain the 
pulp :—accprding to theſe deriv. it ought to be 
written either colice, or chulice; but Junius writes 
it collice, and defines it by “ cibus in mortario 
ſubactus, et colo expreſſus; q. d. percolatum juſcu- 
lum : Belgis quoque Kkoelliis dicitur ; vide tamen 
annon huc etiam pertineat illud Teutoniſtæ 
kliiſken, eſt coctum de capone, vel pullo fruſtatim 
inciſo;“ - the action however of pounding, and 
paſſing through a colander, ſeems to have given 
origin to the name of this diſh : conſequently Gr. 

COLL; © Koanlu, incido, tundo, reſeco; unde 
Cymeric golwy{b eſt fruſtum, offa; a fragment, 
or ſcrap : Jun.” 

COLLAR ; Ko, collum ; nal Eon (ſays 
Nug. he meant F) as Voſſ. ſneweth; quod 
nobile illud membrum, cui ſacrum caput innititur; 
the neck ; that noble pillar on which the head is 
upported. 

COL-LATED : Ste, fero, confero, collatus ; 
conferred, to be preferred to a benefice. 

COL-LATION, Su, fero, latum; to bring, 
or join together ; a tax, or an aſſeſſment ; a benevo- 
lence, or voluntary contribution; à rhetorical ſimile : 
in our language it ſignifies likewiſe a cold banguet. 

COLLEGE | ier lego, colligo, dico; 1. e. 

COL-LEGE | literas et ſyllabas ore colligere ; 
quod oculis facit, qui legit; to gather, chuſe ; to 
read; allo to pluck flowers; and to coaſt along ſhore; 
in Latin, @ ſociety, or number of ſtudents, in a 
univerſity, Clel. Voc. 56, 68, and 131, n, by 
no means admits of this deriv. but ſays, © I have 
many reaſons to ſuſpect that the word collegium, 
ſo currently, and ſo obviouſly derived à colligo, 
is nevertheleſs much more juſtly, and more ſenſi- 
bly, to be eveſtigated from the antient language; 
where it. would ſtand thus : hall-ig, call-ig, unde 
college; a place of inſtruction, or education: - then 
the whole compolition ſeems to be Gr. ; for hall, 
and call, evidently deſcend ab Ava-n, aula; à ball, 
court, or college; and lig as evidently deſcends a 
y, cuba, jaceo ; unde nox-es, locus; @ place, 


| 


proverb to | education. 


COLLET of a ring, Kwaev, collum ; additi ter- 
minatione diminutiva, et q. d. collulum; fic dictum 
quia eft- pars annuli, inſtar colli, vel gurgulionis 
protuberans ; the bezil, or baſil of a ring, to ſet 
the diamond in. 1 

COL-LIMATION; Ava, ſordes, que abluun- 
tur; vel à Aan, Au, pratum, locus irriguus, li- 
moſus : vel ex Duo, limo obducere; fimo oblinere; to 


daub, defile with mud, or dirt. 


COL-LISION, AN, Anaw, quaſi lzdo, collido, 
collifio ; a beating, or daſhing againſt each other: 
Or, by colliſion of two bodies, grind 
The air attrite to fire. Par. Loſt, X. 1072. 
COL-LOGUE, Aa ht, loquor, colloguor; parum 
deflexo ſenſu blanditiis tentare; — to flatter. 
COLLOPS ; * KoaaBos, offula ; A little mouth- 


ful : vel Kono, owes, corium in donſis boum : Upt.“ 


—this latter deriv. would be but a tough mor- 
ſel: perhaps it may be derived 2 Keaaunlu, iundo, 
incido; to beat, or to chop; as ſteaks generally 
are: or elſe à Koe, A xonuw, amputo, mutilo, 
trunco; a ſteak cut, or ſliced off. 

COLON, Kwaev, colon; membrum, pars periodi; 
part of a period; a ſtop. | 

COLONEL ; © duces tribuni, ſeu Phylarche 
primim in coloniis dicti ſunt coloniales ; quod poſtea 
nomen in militum copias traductum eft : Skinn.“—4 
title firſt given to the Tribunitian chiefs in the co- 
lonies ; and afterwards transferred to the army: but 
COLONY 1s Gr. 

COLONNADE, Koen, vel Koen, columna - 
quod columen ſuſtinet ; vel quod domum columen 
preftet ; a pillar, or row of pillars. 

COLONY ; Kon, decurto, amputo: or from 
Koh, membrum, colonia ; a company, or number of 
people, diſmiſſed from the mother country, and per- 
mitted to ſettle in another place; a branch, or mem- 
ber from the body politic, tranſplanted, or ingrafted 
into another ſtock, 

COLOQU INTIDA, Kode, cucurbita ; @ 
wild gourd. a 

COLOR, Kaxes, pulcher, formoſus, decorus, co- 
lor; the complexion ; the outward ſhew, or beauty 
of any thing: or rather à Xęoa, color: the ę and / 
often interchanging. 1 | 

COLOSSUS ; Koxcooos, flatua ingentis magnitu- 
dinis; a ſtatue of enormous ſize, much larger than 
the life: R. Konooow, Coloſſæ, urbs Aſiæ Minoris ; 
where perhaps the inhabitants were zaller than 
uſual ; or where thoſe prodigious ſtatues might be 


firſt made. 


COLT; nodes, pullus; the fole, or young of a 
mare: Junius quotes Caſaub, for Kn, equus 
deſultorius, celer, ad curſum aptus: which is far 

| 2 enough 
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enough from our word colt : Skinner has derived 
it from the © Sax. colt ; pullus equinus :”—when 
once the Dr. has traced an Engliſh word to the 
Sax. he very ſeldom goes any farther; or if he 
does, it ſeems to be with reluctance. 
_ COLUMBARY, Kozxvyſis, columba ; a prgeon 
or dove-cote: or perhaps columba may be derived 
à KoavuPey, urinare, ſub aquas immergere; quoniam 
talis eſt harum avium geſtus; always bowing and 
bending the head, as if ducking, anddiving under water. 
COLUMBINE, columbina; the herb ver vain. 
COLUMN, Koxwun, vel Koen, columna, quod 
columen ſuſtineat ; vel quod domum columen praſtet; 
a pillar, or poſt. | 
_ COL-URES, 
doctria ſpherici, ſecantes ſe mutuò in polis 
mundi; et per cuncta ( 


ſtitialia tranſeuntes: ita dicti, quod eorum pars, 


ſc. cauda quaſi, ſemper ſub horizonte lateat : cir- 


cles in the ſphere, whereof the one paſſes thro' 
the points of the equinoctial line, and the other 


through thoſe of the tropics, cutting one ano- 
ther in the poles at right angles; ſo called be- 


cauſe there is never more than half of them above 


the horizon : R. Kenz, to cut; and v, as, 4 
is true 


in fact; but this explanation does not exactly 


tail, extremity, end: Nug.“ - this indee 


conform to their deriv. : they were called colures, 
ſays the Dr. becauſe there is never more than 
half of them above the horizon ; it would have 
been better if he had ſaid, becauſe there is one 
half of them always below the horizon. 

COMB of a cock ; Kenne, ornatus ; quia eſt 
Galli ornamentum ; 


a cock. 
COMB of corn : if this word be derived, as 


Skinn. ſuppoſes (under Coom) a Fr. Gall. comble ; 
and if that be derived à Lat. cumulus; (the Dr. 
would not fay Kvus) there is ſcarce any word can 


have degenerated more from the original ortho- 


graphy, and fignification, than this word comb: ſee 
COOM : Gr. 


COMB, both ſubſtantive, and verb; Kepn, 


coma; the hair. | 
COMB in terminationibus frequens ; à Kees, 
eavus receſſus ; unde Sax. comb, comp; Fr. Gall. 
kum ; Gall. recens, combe; vallis utrinque collibus ; 
4 valley between two hills. 
| COM-BAT, Evp-Boliw, vel Hale, con, vel cum- 
batuo, ferio, pulſo; to ſtrike, fight, or ſtruggle with. 
COM-BINATION, Ais, bis, bine; combino, 
wala Jus Crvyvow, to couple, or join two together; a 
conjunction of parties. | 
COM-BUSTIBLE, Tue, unde aro, buro, com- 
buro, combuſtio; ta burn, ſet on fire: vel ab 
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©« Koazeos, coluri, circuli duo in 


it ſhould have been 
printed punda in Hederic) æquinoctialia et ſol- 


the ornament, or decoration of 


C © | 
ui; which bears the ſame lig- 


Euw, vo, uro, 
nification, Ys 
COME, Eexojpa, venio; to come; to go. 
COMEDY, © Kohm, comatia; a comedy. 
the poets uſed antiently to go about in carts oo 
village to village, and ſing their comedies, or verſes, ' 
or oaes, or ſongs: R. Kon, vicus; a village * 
ftreet ; and Nan, ode, vel oda; a ſong ; ex ak 
d, cano, vel canto; to fing : Nug.” —Clel. Voc. 
125, ſays, © the word. comedy does not owe its 
origin to Kun, in the ſenſe of village: it was for 
its ſubject being mirth, or familiar life, antithe- 
tically diſtinguiſhed from zragedy, which turned 
upon ſerious, ſublime, or - mournful ſubjects; 
Comus then, the deity of pleaſantry and mirth, 
offers a very natural etym.; and I confeſs, I — 
not ſee why Voſſius ſhould be unfavourable to 
it:“ but Comus is Gr. 
COMELY, decent; Mees, Meleios, modus, com- 
modus; commodious, becoming, decent. | 
COMELY, handſome 3 Kopppans, Caſaub. Koche, 
mundus, comis, et oruatus ; nice, neat in dreſs, per- 


Jon, features. 


COMESSATION, ſometimes written com- 
meſſation, as ſuppoſed to be derived from con- 
meds ; but more probably deduced à Kuo, temy- 
lentus, according to Ainſw. the god of revells, 
and banquetting. | 

COMET, © Kopnlns, cometa ; a blazing ſtar : 
R. Kohn, coma; hair ; becauſe of its tail: Nug.“ 
—here the Dr. might have quoted the following 
paſſage from Milton : 

Incens'd with indignation Satan ſtood 

Unterrified, and like a comet burn'd, 

That fires the length of Ophiuchus huge 

In th' arctic ſky, and from his horrid hair 

Shakes peſtilence, and war.— Par. Loſt. II. 707. 

COM-FORT; Skinner could find that this 
word was derived from. Fr. Gall, conforter ; Ital, 
confortare ; and that it ſignified ſolari, conſolari; 
q. d. conſiliis roborare, munire, inſtruere :—o near 
was he towards diſcovering, but yet could not 
find that comfort originated à Ste, fero ; unde 
fortis; à ferendo adverſa: to hearten, ſtrengthen, 
and encourage, in order to render a perſon ſtrong, 
and able to ſupport himſelf under affliction, and 10 
bear his misfortunes : ſee FORCE, and FORTI- 


| TUDE : Gr. 


COM-ITATUS ; Ew, Eii, eo, comeo, comitia; 


| ſignifying @ county, or the aſſembling wwhat is called 


the poſſe comitatus, or the whole power 4 a county, 


on any emergent occaſion : or perhaps from Kupn, 


vicus ; a village; meaning all the villages, or towns 


in à county. 


COM-ITIAL : from the ſame root. 


| COMMA, Ken, comma, ſegmen, pars pu" 
a jrop 


* 


C 0 


Pruidical “ 4, or al, in the ſenſe of a ftaff, was 


alſo called wand; and hence, ſays he, to command, 
derives from con-wwand; the mn, and w converting :” 
but we ſhall fee that WAND is Gr. 
COMM-ENCE Ew, Ei, eo, com- eo, 
COMM-ENCEMENT S comitia academica ; 
an academical att, on which the yearly account be- 


Fginc, and the computation of reſidence is entered. 


_COM-MEND, Mavuw, mando, commendo; to 
recommend ; to introduce a perſon to favor. 
COM-MENT, Myvaouai, memini, meno, com- 
mentor, commentator ; a deviſor, inventor ; allo 
notes, or obſervations on writings. | 
COM-MINATION ; Mia, ' moneo, 
threats, threatening. 
COM-MINUTION : Maier, minor, minuo, 
comminuo;” to make leſs, to leſſen, to diminiſh. 
COM-MISSARY T Med, ex Mila, et Inwi, 
COM-MITTEE & aitto, commiſſio; a ſending 
out with power, and authority to att, to provide 
things neceſſary for an army, &c. | 
COM-MODIOUS, Meoes, Mfl2ios, modicus, com- 
modus ; convenient, advantageous, profitable : vel 
a Ko, Ct Koche, COMIS, ornatus; nice, curious; 
alſo a lady's head-dreſs. | 
COMMON, Kowes, et Kowver, communis; ge- 
neral, equal; et Ou, valeo; to be well, unde 
welfare, weal, wealth, | 
. COM-MORATION, Movn, mora, commoror; to 
abide with; to tarry, to binder, to delay. : Movn, 
mora, » litera in r mutata; fic Men ,t, eſt 
morari Thueyd. 
COMPANION, Ew, Ei, eo, comeo, comes; an 


mina; 


| aſſociate : Skinner with great ſpeciouſneſs has 


derived companion à pagus, paganus, com-paganus ; 
unde Fr. Gall. compagnie; Ital. compagnia, ac- 
compagnare, comitari : but, ſhould even this be 
true, ſtill it is Greek; though the Dr. would not 
tell us fo ; for he muſt have known that pagus 
was derived à Tayos, collis : quia primitùs in 
colle, ſecuritatis cauſd, edificia exſtruebant : vel à 
Inyn, Dor. Hayn, fons; ut fit illorum qui fonte ex 
eodem bibunt ; unde pagus ; à village, or country 
town :—there is however another deriv. of com- 
pamon offered by Junius, under the art. bb, ſo 
very ingenious, that it deſerves to be produced : 
after ſpeaking of the different degrees of rela- 
tionſhip, he ſays, ** videntur interim hæc non le- 
viter firmare conjecturam eorum, qui vocalum 
compaignon, companion, pleriſque Europzis recep- 


tazes of the ſame loaf. 


ä 


From Gx RRR, and LATIN. 
a op of the Harte power ': R. Kone, ſcindo; to | 
cut, or divide a ſentence, at 53 
COMMAND, Masbe, mando, cammendo; to 
give orders. Clel. Voc. a4, n, ſays, that the | 


. 
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COM-PASS-gbout ; a ard, quali garde, 
pando, pandi, paſſus; com- paſſus, circum-paſſus 3 
encompaſſed, ſurrounded, | 

COM-PASS-meriner's ; from the ſame root; 
Gr. becauſe it takes in, or comprebends the whole 
circumference of the horizon. 

- COM-PATIBLE ; res quæ inter ſe mul eſſe, 
vel inter ſe conciliari paſſunt; whatever will bear, 


ſuffer, or endure fimilar ſenſation : R. Ilacuw, pa- 


tior ; ſuffer : (ee PATIENCE, Gr. 

COMPELL ; Apaveww; a6, ab antiq, Art, 
unde pello, campello; 40 drive, force, or thruſt 
along. 

COM-PENDIUM T poudus, pendo, compen- 

COM-PENSATION S dium; whatever hangs 
together; & conciſe abridgement; a recompenſe. 

COM-PETEN 2 peto, competo; to 

COM-PETITOR {| oft, requeſt ; to ſue for 
the fame thing ; à rival. 

COM-PILE, Hao, pilo, compilo ; to heap up, 
to bring together, to collef. 


..COM-PLEAT Tse, impleo : R. Atos, 
COM-PLEMENT S plenus ; full, compleat, 
perfect. 


COM-PLEXIONN D, plico, complexus ; to 
COM-PLIMENT\\ - fold mam times ; conſti- 
tution, compoſition :* et verba quibus alienam gra- 
tiam captamus ; an infinuating, ingratiating beha- 


| viour ; a ſoft, eaſy, gentle deportment.” 


COM-POS mentis: Hai, Dor. pro Hees, prope, 
juxta ; quia ſi quid prope nos, ad id labore con- 
ſequendum opus non eſt, ſed plurimum jam in 
noſtrã eſt poteſtate; unde poſſum, potens, pos; able, 
ſtrong, ſound in mind. 

COM-POSE, Ow, pono.; ut à Aw, dono ; paſi- 
tus, compoſitus, compoſtus ; compiling, digeſting, ar- 
ranging; alſo a compoſition, or compound: à decent 
regularity of behaviour, or carriage. 

COM-PRE-HEND, Xavdaw, bends, inuſit: 
ſed unde prebendo, prebenſus; to lay hold on, ſeige 
on; allo to underſtand. >; 

COM-PUTATION, Ilwf/avepa:, ue, puto, 
computatio ; an account, a reckoning. 

COMUS, Kah, Comus ; commeſſationum deus; 
the god of revels. 

CONATUS ; Kevay, vel Korg er, certo, are; 
vel ad certamen me paro ; à Koyis, i, e. pulvis, 
quo athletarum corpora obducabantur : feſtinare, . 
inſtare, perficere ; to endeavour, ſtrive, attempt. 

CON-CAMERATE ; Ke, camara, ſeu 
camera; fornix, teſtudo; an arch, vault, or ceiling. 

CON-CEPTION, Kale, enod:xzcta;, Heſych. 
capio, conceptus ; to conceive, comprebend, under 


tum, derivant à com-Panis, Evooilos : one who par- || 


CON-CERNING 7 177 cerno, concerno; 
CON-CERNMENT I to {/?, diſtinguiſb, per- 
ceive 


ere 


From Gar Ex, and LATIN. 
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ceive clearly ; hæc notio plane Barbara, ſays | rectangular triangle turning round its perpendi- 


Ainſw.; but there is no reaſon why it ſhould be 


branded with ſo hard a title; ſince no perſon 
can ſhew ea concern for another's ſituation, without 
forming a judgement, without perceiving, diſcerning, 
and 6 inguiſbing his condition. | | 
 CON-CERT ; Kawa, unde cano, concino, con- 
centus, quaſi con-cano; con-cent, inde con-cert ; to ſing 
rogether in tune; an agreement, concord; hence uſed 
to lignify a plotting, conſulting, contriving toegtber. 
CONCH; Key, concha; a ſhell; a huſt; a pod. 
CON-CILIATE, Kaxew, xanxw, voce; to call; 
unde concilium, concilio; to invite, or call to coun- 
ci; to unite in opinion, affettion ; alſo to acquire, 
procure, or win favor. £ 
CON-CINNITY : Ew, En, eo, coco, coinus, 
concinnus, apte compoſitus, commixtus : Voſſ. neat, 
trim, compact. 7 
CON-CISE, Kolls, vel Konlw, xlavw, xaivw, cudo, 
coido, cado, concido, conciſus; cut in pieces, cut 
ſhort, or brief. ea r 
CON-CLAVE } Dinge, Kanitu, Dor, Kaaids, 
CON-CLUDE| claudo; to ſhut up; the room 
where the cardinals are ſhut up, when they are to 
eleff a pope : R. Kaas, clavis; 4 key; à Hu, 
claudo, to lock up; alſo to bring any ſubject to 4 


* 
- 


cloſe, or an end. P 
CON-COCTION ; Kuxew, miſceo, coquo, con- 
coctus; to digeſt. I. | | 
CON-COM-ITANT ;' Ew, Eil, eo, comeo, co- 
mitatus, concomitatus; accompanied, attended. 
CON-CORD, Ktaę, cor; the heart; concors, 
concordia ; peace, agreement, harmony. 


CON-CUBINE, Kun, caput declino; Ku, 


cumbo, concubo; to lie down with; an harlot. 


CON-CULCATE ; Aa, calx, calco, conculce ; 
to tread down ; lay waſte. 

CON-CUPISCENCE ; Oruw,. coco, concupio, 
concupiſcentia ; an eager, earneſt deſire; a longing 


for, coveting after. 


CON-CUSSION, Haar, quaſſo, quatio, con- 
cuſſio ; a violent ſhaking, or daſhing together. 
CON-DIGN, Arve, idem quod Arles, Arype- 
vos, et Axe, acceptus, gratus; et ſuſcipiens; 
R. Arxopet, capio; to tate; as when we ſay, 
let him be taken away to ſuffer the puniſhment due 
to his crimes ; equitable, and deſerving. 
CON-DITION, Alden, Aw, do, conditio ; the 
ſtate, make, or diſpoſition of any thing. | 
CON-DOLENCE, Anau, doleo, AI 'grief, 
affliftion, ſorrow. | | 
CON-DUCT, Atmxu, Arizvuw, duco, conduttus ; 
to lead, induce, move, perſuade. 5857 


CONE, Kwyos, conus; a mathematical figure, 


road and round at the bottom, with a ſharp top, 
like a ſpire or a ſugar-loaf; and is generated by a 


* 


| inde re 


cular ſide. Nn 
+ CONEY, Varro obſerves, cuniculi dicti ſunt 
ab eco, quòd |/ub terrd cuniculos facere foleant , 
but does not tell us the tym. of this word in 
its primary. ſignification: “ however, I fancy (ſays 
Dr. Nug. ) that it may be more plauſibly derived 
a Kuw, in utero geſto 3 becauſe theſe animals are 
very prolific ; bringing forth their young ones 
oftener than once @ month: there is indeed great 
plauſibility in this deriv. ; but that is all; for 
Voſſ. concludes this art. thus; cùm autem, Var. 
rone teſte, cuniculus ex Hiſpania primum ſit ad- 
vectus,. non abludit à vero, ipſum etiam nomen 
portaſſe. | | 

CON-FECTIONER, uw, fio, facio, confectio; 
chewing, digeſting 3 alſo any kind of fweet-meat; 
made to help digeſtion. 

CON-FEDERACY, Habe, fido, fides ; unde 
fedus, confæderatio; an agreement, league, or cove- 


nant : it ſeems however more natural with Vo. 
ſius to derive adus à Erader, quaſi Sud, unde 
fædus, idem quod Trede, paciſcor, fædus ineo; to 
enter into an alliance. | 
CON-FER, See, fero, confero ; to bring, carry, 
beſtow ; or converſe together. 
CON-FESS, Pan, gw, eh, paſos, for, faleor, 
confeſſio ; an acknowledging, or diſcloſing of fatts. 
CON-FEST ; Can, Oaveecs, luceo, appares ; 
manifeſt, open, plain; or elſe with If. Voſſ. we 
muſt derive the latter half of this compound à 
Marv, Mnvvs5ov, unde manifeſtum, quaſi con-verov. 
— CON-FIGULATION,” Seyyw, fingo, figulus ; 
a potter, or worker in clay. | 
CON-FISCATION, “ Sacre, aluta; unde 
Þaorxuns, unde fiſcum ; i. e. principis erarium : 
Voll.” the treaſury of a prince ; or any ſum for- 
feited to the ſtate, and conveyed to the exchequer. 
CON-FLICT ; * $a, pro GN, fligo, 
premo: Vol.” to oppreſs ; to ſtruggle with ; the 
violent ragings of devouring flames. 
CON-FOUND| Eredw, fundo, libo ; to pour 
CON-FUSE out ; confundo; to mingle; 
confuſe, and blend together ; allo to deſtroy : or elle 
à Xew, Xuw, vel Xuww, fundo; to pour out. 
CON-FUTE, Sao, gw, nhl, for, fatur ; fulo; 
confuto ; to contraditt, convince of error, or gainſay. 
CON-GEAL, * In, terra; the earth; unde 
gelu ; froſt : Littleton and Ainſw.“ —this is rather 
too diſtant a deriv.; for cold, and froſt, affect 
water, and all other bodies, as much as carb : 
we may therefore look on gelu as derived rather 
a Tera, Trurdpor, ug, frigidum, gelidum ; cold: 
Heſych. | | 
CON-GEE ; © Fr. Gall. conge ; Ital. commiats, 


; 


venia, licentia ; bond cum venid diſcedere: omnia 
a Lat. 


à Lat. commeatus; ſc. quatenus commeatus li- 
centiam huc illuc commeandi ſignificat; nobis, 
param detorto ſed non invenuſto ſenſu, quoniam 
pleru "_ deſcedentes honorifico corporis flexu 
amicos {alutgmus, tanquam veniam, ſeu licentiam, 
abeundi orantes : Skinn,” —it is to be hoped the 
Dr. did not intend this as a deriv. of the word 
congee z for ſurely he would not have us think 
that congee was derived from commeatus : perhaps 
it is nothing more than a French curtailing of 
con-genu, vel con-genuflectio; a mutual bending of 
the knee to each other, as ladies do, when paying 
their mutual compliments: conſequently Gr. ; a 
Tou, genu ; the knee. | | 
CONGER ; Toyyos, congrus; et conger ; a ſpe- 
cies of eel. 
CON-GERIES N Xe, Nag, iges, unde 
CON-GESTION S gero, geſtum; congero lapi- 
des, et ligna; ſtones and billetting brought, and heap- 


From Greer, and LATIN. 


ed up by hand; any pile or trufure raiſed by hand. 
CON-GLOMERATION, Bee, glomero; 
unde glomus; to winde round, a bottom of yarn. 
CON-GRESS ; either from Ayh, Ayu, 
wyepxc, Att. Aynyzgpxe, congrego, colligo: or A 
Tapyapa, Tagyaigu, multiplico; dicitur de multi- 
tudine inſigni: or elſe it may be derived à 


the wiſeſt of all congregating fowl: or laſtly, which 
may rather be preferred, a Keadzivw, gradior, con- 
greſſus; a meeting, or aſſembling together: R. Kean, 
machina theatralis ; unde gradus; a flep ; mean- 
ing to walk, talk, and conſult together. 4 
CON-GRUOUS, Tegaves, grus; a crane; und 
ecngruo ; A gruibus tractum, gue ſe non ſegregant, 
Ave cum volant, five cum paſcantur ; to come to- 
gether in flocks, like cranes, who never ſeparate : 
allo to agree, to unite. | | 
CON-JECTURE, Iro, Inz:, unde Eau, jacio, 
conjectura; a gueſſing, imagination, conceit; © \ 
conjeftu, i. e. directione quadam rationis ad veri- 
tatem: Quint.“ an aiming at truth, 
CON-JURATION ; Zeus, deus; unde Jus, juro; 
 Comjuratio ; to ſwear, to take an cath ; allo to con- 
Jure; to enter into a confederacy, or conſpiracy with 
evil ſpirits, witches, demons. 
CON-NEXION, ſometimes written connection; 
New, necto, nexus; @ knitting, binding, joining to- 
gether. | | 
 CONNIVENCE, ſometimes written 
Mvance ; Nevw, Neugag; niveo, connveo, to wink, 
ut to fee a fault; to paſs over a tranſgreſſion. 
F nnn. contracted to concuſ- 
n. or 
CONQUEROR 3 Nizw, by tranſpoſition Iu, 


Tepavos, grus, congrex; to flock together like cranes, | 


| 


con- 


C O 


CON-SCIENCE ; Ioxw, ſcio; quaſi i/co; Hom. 


Ioxev,. ſciebat: Odyſſ. XXII. 31. i. e. 22 
50 


conſcientia; a knowledge, the internal witne 

our own minds, | 

CON-SERT, Ev, ſero, conſertus ; united in 
conjunction. 

CON-SIDER, Egw, «0%, Ion. Ed, ſedeo, conſi- 
dero; q. d. mente et cogitatione defixus conſido; to fit 
down fit in thought ; to contemplate. Voſſius de- 
rives confidero à ſidus, i. e. ab Eidw, video; unde 
ſedeo, more veterum, qui ſpiritum ſæpe mutant 
in S; ut ab Tropa, /equor ; Ges, ſerum ; i9og, ſudor, 

&c. ſimiliter dus ab Lide, quod eſt forma, ſpe- 
cies, conſtellatio ; à fidere ſunt compoſita confidero, 
defidero, &c. — however, the former ſeems to be 
the more natural deriv. 1 

CON-SIGN, Y. vun, fignum, conſigno; to ſeal, 
fien, or mark; now uſed to lignify delivering up, 
or committing to any perſon's confidence, or truſt. 

CON-SISTENCE; Ipnwi, Ira, Irw, ſto, confiſtens; 
abiding, ſtanding faſt : allo congrucus and agreeing. 

CON-SISTORY ; either from the foregoing 
root; or elſe from Axacua, ſalio, conſulo; quia 
qui conſulunt, rationibus in unam ſententiam quaſi 
ſaliunt ; and we ſay to jump into the ſame thought ; 
in eodem conſilio, et ex omni parte ſecum ipſa conſen- 
tiunt ; à council, or aſſembly. 

; CON-SONANT, Zup pus, Tovos, ſonus, con- 
ſonans; a mute, or letter ꝛcbiob cannot be expreſſed 
alone, but muſt have a vowel placed either before, 
or after it ; and therefore muſt be ſounded with 
another letter ; thus, M muſt be ſounded with an 
e before it, eM: and B muſt be ſounded with an 
e after it, Be: R. Tur, cum; with ;z and Own, vox ; 
vel Toves, ſonus ; @ ſound; with another ſound. 

CON-SORT, Lug, trabo; to draw lots; quia, 


ex vaſe aliquo, ſortem ſuam extrahere qui/que ſoleat : 


to ſhare the ſame fate, to draw the like condition ; 
alſo @ king's wife, who partakes the ſame throne, 
or dignity. 4; 
CON-SPERSION, Eu - Enraeaoow, onuexyw, 
ſpargo, conſpergo; to beſprinkle, daſh with water, &C. 
CON-SPIRE, ETaiew, ſhiro, aoraigu, conſpire; 
ta breathe together ; to conſent, complot, or bandy 
together: vel forte à Pirig, by tranſpoſition Ti- 
, contracted to ſpiro, flo, are; to blow, : 
CON-SPURCATION, IU, in compoſitione 
Eionluw, ſpuo, ſpurco ; to defile, daub, betwwray. 


CON-STANCY{ always firm, fleady, and 
ſure on the. fide of juſtice, and the. law, Clel. 


Way. 6, n, very judiciouſly obſerves, that the 
antiquity of the conftable's ftaff reaches up ſo 
high as the times of Druidiſm ; for, ſpeaking of 


Wa z quali conco; to avercome, vanguiſb, ſubdue, 


| the antient manner of arreſt, he ſays, here you 


have 


CON-STABLE 1 Inu, flo, conſtabilis; 


* — — R— oo — — 


| 
| 


E From GAEIEN, and Latin. 3 
have alſo the moſt probable origin of the magic  CON-TACT Jeu, tango, contaftus; touch. 
tirtle; for, the wand of be magician, was nothing CON-TAGION { 24, or brought into conjunc. 
but the bough of the Druid, uſed in the arreſt; a | tion, or cloſe union 
cuſtom preſerved to this moment, in the ſheriff's | CON-TAIN, Te, revs, Ion. Tevw, unde tens, 
wand, and the conſtablꝰ s tut. 18 tendo ; quoniam quæ ard tenenmuss quodammody 
CON-STANTINE 1 © Koveavlworoanis; tendimus; to hold together, comprebend. | 
CON-STANTIN-OPLE | Conſtantinopolis; CON-TAMͤINATION, Mau, tamino, conlg. 
the capital city of the empire of the Eaft, taking | mino; to defile, pollute, ſtain. = 
its name from the emperor Conftantine, who] | CON-TEMN, Tus, ſero; to cut off ; unde 
founded it; and von,, wwe, a city, Conftantine's | temno, contemno; to tontemn, ſet at nougbt, jo; 
city : Nug.” ö I apart with diſprace. 
CON-STELLATION, vel eſt id nomen fella] CON-TEMPLATION, Tb, et Tenne, 
a ez ag, lumen, adjecto 1, quaſi E Aae: vel à Tex- | bonorare; unde Teupevos, Teuivev, templum, contem- 
do, (unde Avas, orior; et Avdloxn, oriens) ptz- | plor; to meditate, to think, behold carefully; con- 
poſito fibilo, quaſi La, et inde Bella : vel | templari dictum eſt à templo, id eſt loco, qui ab 
quod imprimis placet, fit ex Area, quali Aztaxz,4 omni parte adſpici, vel ex quo omnis pars 
aſter ; a ftar ; a conſtellation being à configtration I videri poteſt, quem antiqui templum nominabant ; 
of a number of ftars, collected into ſomt form, in| ic, eo ſenſu quo ztemplum uſurpabant augures 
order to find their plate in the heavens. Voſſ.“ | 1 
CON-STERNATION ; ZElopw, Hees,  CON-TEMPORARY, erroneouſly written co. 
Elewvupu, fterno, conflerno ; to ftrow, throw down, | temporary; but co is never uſed in compoſition 
ſtrite with aſtoniſhment. . | with .a conſonant; for we write conduct, confie;, 
CON-STIPATION ; Liege, fipo, denſum fa | conni ve, &cc.; we do not ſay: co. templation, co- 
cio; to fill up cloſe, fluff, tbwact, rram : © vel a] fideration, co-figuration, &c.; conſequently then 
Togo, ſtipo: Voſſ.“ con- temporary is derived a Ter, i. e. diviſſone; 
CON-STITUENT ; Na, Irnp:, fo, conftituo; | eſt enim quantitas diſcreta; tempus, contempora- 
to appoint, aſſign, chuſe; alſo the natural diſpofition. | rius; f the ſame age, time, ſtanding. 
CON-STUPRATION :;;  Elvs; (printed by] CON-TEND, Teo, ol. Teo, tends ; to 
Ainſw. Tou, but there is no ſuch verb) rentigine] fretch, extend; unde contendo ; to labour, endea- 
{aboro ; ſtupro; to deflozwer, to raviſb. vour ; to quarrel, debate, diſpute. 
CON-SUETUDE, Evw, Evew, ſueo, conſuetudo; } CON-TENT, Tere, Teww, Ion. Tinea, teneo, 
@ cuſtom, habit, practice. 3 | tendo ; quoniam quæ ardtè tenemus, quodammodo 
CON-SUL * dubitandum non eſt | tendimus ; to hold, keep ; contineo, contentus ; 1 
CON-SULTATION{ quin conſul, et conji- | am contented, ſatisfied, well pleaſed. 
lium ſint à conſulendo; u in i converſo, quomodo | CON-TERMINATION, : Tena, . #ermes, con- 
ab exul, exilium, non exulium : conſulo vero dici- | terminatio ; any adjoining, berdering on, abutting. 
tur à /alio; Ger. Voſſ.“ ſalio ab AMxeuar : but] CON-TEST ; T., Aol. Tee, tendo ; Vo 
Iſaac is of opinion that conſul, et conſilium, are | fretch, extend, contendo ; to quarrel, debate, diſpute. 
derived 2 ſella, vel filla ; conſul itaque conſults CON-TEXT), perhaps from Taco, ref, or- 
cvrtdęos, et confilium, curedęion: concilium vero cum | dine; to order, arrange; becauſe weavers range 
pro catu, et congregatione accipitur, eſt I conci- | their threads before they work; texo, contextus; 4 
endo: but neither of theſe latter deriv. is the | weaving: alſo a text, or ſubjett of a diſcourſe ; or 
original word; for Evy:Jgiov origihates from the | the connecting of a paſſage. 
Hebrew Sanbedrim, or aſſembly of prieſts : and | CON-TIGNATION, Tleyo, tego, tignum, 8 
concieo evidently originates à Lao, cieo; mean- | tegendo ; eſt enim. trabs, cui teftum impontur ; con. 
ing here, to ſummon, or call together : | how- | tigno, contignatio ; ' the raftering, or boarding , 
ever we are to abide by the deriv. of ſella, vel | roofs; a floor, or ſtory of @ houſe. | 
filla, the Greek original verb is Eguai, ſedeo, | CON-TIGUOUS ; O, tango, Contiguus 3 
unde ella; the ſeat of judgement, or the judge- | adjoining, very near, touching each other. : 
ment ſeat. CON-TINENT uf. from the ſame root with 
CON-SUMPTION, Ac, per aphæreſin | CON-TAIN ; becauſe it conſiſts of a great many 
ſumo, conſumptio; a waſting, declining, or pining away. | countries, all contained in one. 
- CON-SUMMATION, Tree, ſuper, ſupremus, Cs Lot tango, contingit ; le 
ſummus ; unde conſummatio ; a perfetting, accom- CON- TINGENT |} bappen. | 
pliſhing ; the ſum total of any amount. CON-TINUATION, Tei, ver, Ion. Ter, 
| Nes, 
5 
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neo, continnatio; a joining, or proceeding without" 
any interruption, or breaking off. | 


INTRA-BAND 3; half Greek, half Saxon; 


being compounded of As, vel Az, contra; et 
abuman; publicare; ſignifying bona contra-edidum 


principis ad vecta; bona edifto-probibita ; et , de- 


prebendentur fiſeo addicenda ; goods prohibited, 


ſmuggled goods, goods brought into the kingdom con- 
trary to act of parliament, | 


. CON-TRACTION, Aparow, Aged, trabo, 


contrattus; @ bargain, or agreement, drawn up, or 
made between two. | 

CONTRARY, Ach, Allnga, quali contera, con- 
tracted to contra; unde contrarius; oppoſition, 
diſagreement; on oppoſite fides, 
CONTRA-VALLATION; © Avjngz, Sai, 
Sa NNO, paxillus 5 Harouxxcc, Inu, Pango, palus, 


vuallus; Gade, Þz20%&, Voff.“ a pale, palliſade, ſpar, 


poſt, or ftake. 

CON TRA-VENTION, A#Jnea-Baw, By, Bnvzs, 
contra-vento, ventum; a counter-meeting, acting 
contrary to, in oppoſition. | 

CON'TRE-gance : it is etymology alone that 
can eſtabliſh the propriety of this orthography ; 
as for writing it Country-4ance, it has neither ſenſe 
nor meaning, unleſs thoſe kind of dances were 
at firſt invented, and ſolely practiſed in the coun- 
try; but they are danced at court likewiſe : it 
ſeems much more probable therefore to derive 
contre-dance from the French word contre; oppo- 
fite, or contrary 3 becauſe the partners perform 
ſimilar movements on oppoſite ſides, and dance di- 
rectly contrary to each other ;' for whenever the 
gentleman croſſes over on the lady's fide, the lady 
at the ſame time croſſes over on the gentleman's ; 
and whenever the lady moves down the lady's 
lide, her partner does the ſame on the gentle- 
man's :—only now, if the French have the glory 


of giving name to this agreeable amuſement, | 


they muſt not however aſſume the origina- 
lity of the word itſelf, which is - undoubted- 
ly Gr.z as may be found under the art. CON- 
TRARY. Gr. : 
CON-TRECTATION, Aga, traho, contrefta- 
tio; a touching, handling ; dalliance. 
CON-TRITE ; Tei, zero, tritum; worn with 
woe; or what the Pſalm. has ſo literally ſaid in 
PC. li. 17; the ſacrifice of God is a troubled ſpi- 
rit; a broken and contrite heart, O God, ſhalt 
thou not deſpiſe: | | 
CON-TRIVE, © Teut. treffen, attingere ; 
antreffen; offendere, invꝭnire; to invent, find 
out ; unde Gall: controuver ; excogitare, ex- 
tndere : Skinn.“ — then we might ſuppoſe 
that all theſe words were deſcended from the 
Creek verb Teige, tere; quali contribance, 


4 


tri vi, tritum ; well worn, confidered, and recon- 


| fidered : 


Topos ye amps, xa rei Ta rotadg: 
Eſt enim vir ſapiens et exercitatiſſimus in his rebus : 
For he is wiſe, and verſed in theſe affairs. 
| | Furip. Medea. 686. 
CONT-ROLLER, Pobeo, Poba, unde © rota, 
rotula; unde Fr. Gall. contre-relle, contra-dicere ; 
to contraditt, gainſay, reprove; an inſpettor, ruler, 
director: Skinn.”— who then refers us to row!, 
without hinting at the Greek deriv, : but we 
may rather derive ol in this place, A regula ; 
and then deduce it ab Ax, quali Pax, repo; 
unde regula ; rule, govern, direct. 
CON-TROVERSY, Testo, quaſi IIegſo, verto, 
controverſia 3 a debate, diſpute, quarrel ; to con- 
tradift ; oppoſe. Ley | 
CON-TUSION, Toe, tudo, tundo ; contufio ; 
battering, beating, bruiſing. | 
CON-VALESCENCE, ou, valeo, conva- 
leſco ; to recover health, | 
CON-VENIENCE | Bypi, Baia, Bua, venio, 
CON-VENT conventio ; to come toge- 
ther : or elſe, with Clel. Voc. 61, n, we may ra- 
ther ſuppoſe that convent has deſcended to us 
from our Celtic anceſtors ; for, as he obſerves, 
«if it had come from the Latin tonvenio, or 
conventus, it would ſurely at ſome time or other 
have exiſted in the Latin in that ſenſe ; but mo- 
naſterium and cænobium have been conſtantly the 
terms for it in that language: - he then would 
derive it from coff-wonts : and in p. 52, and 142, 
he ſays ; „Hoff, or coff, or chief, ſignifies head: — 
conſequently Gr. à Kep-aan : and © won, mun, 
or min, are the ſame, (the f being only the com- 
mon Celtic paragogic) and ſignify manſion, or re- 
fidence:”—conſequently Gr. à Mev-w, man eo, man- 
| ſum, man- ſio; a head manſion, or chief habitation. 

CON-VERSE N Teerw, quaſi Heęſo, verio; to 

CON-VERT S turn ; to diſcourſe together ; to 
cauſe a change, or revolution. . 

CON-VEXITY {© convexum eft id, quod ſupra 

CON-VEY concavum convebilur ; Haya. 
Voſſ.“ without giving us the Greek etym. of 
veho ; which however he does afterwards from 
Oxtw, Aol. Fox, veho ; to carry; convexity being 
2 body that has a ſwelling curvature carried over 
it; allo any method of carriage. 

 CON-VICTION, Nu, by tranſpoſition Int, 
Ivxw, VInco, convittio; vanquiſhed, overcome, prov- 
ed manifeſily guilty. 

CON-VIVIAL; Bw, inſerto digamma vivo, 
quaſi BiFw, vivo, convivialis; belonging to life ; to 
banket ; to partake of entertainments. 

CON-VOCATION, Bow, voco, convocatio; to 
call together ; to aſſemble. 
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CON-voLUTION TEA, «au, præpoſito di- 

CON-VOLVULUSY gamma, quaſi Faaw, vol- 
va, volutum; to roll, to tumble ; any thing rolled or 
curled up : the herb withy-bind, or bind-weed. 

CON-VOY : ſee CONVEY : or rather, as 
Skinner ſuppoſes, ab Ow, via; unde voyage “ in 
vid vel itinere comitari :” a man of war attending 
a fleet of merchantmen on part of their way ; ſeeing 
them ſo far ſafe on their voyage ;—thovgh the Dr. 
has avoided the Greek. 

CON=VULSION, © Faw, Ae, inuf. pro 
Apaigew : vel 2 ab Eu, ſive Eixw, quod 
idem ac Riyaew, hoc eſt cogo, coarcto: Voſſ.“ —unde 
vello, convulſio ; a plucking, or twitching of the 
nerves; i. e. the cramp, or à ſpaſmatic diſtenſion. 

COOK, Kuxew, miſceo; to mix, or mingle ſauces, 
and ingredients. 

COOM, commonly written comb of corn; Ku, 
fiufus ; quaſi cumulus, vel acervus agque ; @ heap, 
or pile ; that which is over and above meaſure ; now 
uſed to ſignify four buſhels : fee AC-CUMU- 
LATION. Gr. 

COON, or valley, contracted, according to Clel. 
Voc. 203, n, from ** co-hum, connecting two hills :” 
—conſequently Gr.; fer co is the fame as con; 
and con is the ſame as chm; and cum originates 
a Lope um we mul find to be Gr. likewiſe, 
under the art. HUMMOCK : Gr. 

COOP, to change, or © cowp ;: to chafſer; or ex- 
change; low Dutch: Ray.” but we may rather 
fuppole it was nothing more than a contraction of 
Ka rvxeg, Or Katiiiuas, unde cap, canponart Per- 
mulatio enim antiquiffimum. commercii genus fuit; or 
as we ſay 7% COPE, or CHOP, and change. 

COOP for fow!ls; Kees, quod Aol. Kupoc,, cavus, 
Cave; 0 Cage. 

COOPER: RSD, cuppc, vel cuba; dolium, 
tina; unde cooper, vietor, doliarins; a maker of 
eaſes + Skinn,” —though Junius is rather of opi- 
nion we ought to derive scaper, à Kzwnor, quod 
Heſych. exponit Kahaęæ, £7 Twp aunt Vivokern, 
concameratio plauſtris ſuperindufta : ut Kupniov diC- 
tom fit, quaſi Rene, quod plauſtra obtexepint 
velo. incuruvatis Timinibus inſtrato : in the fame 
manner as we ſee them made to this day, in co- 
vered-waggons, tilted-boats; i Kupav, incur vare, 


to bend, or arch over, in order to cover them. | 


Cle]. Voc. 209, would derive cooper from cauno : 


— but ſtill it would be Gr. ſee CHAFFER. Gr. 


CO-OPFATION, On, Orlowai,. Video, 0pta- 
tus, co- optalio; cd ou, electing. 


CO-ORDINATE, Opejuci, arior, ordlino; to: 


Put in order; of equal Yank, power, or dignity. 
COP of hay * allo the top of a thing, 
COP, or head Standing in height : Vert.” 
COPPLE-crowned 


. 
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as Sax. ; but it is evidently derived from Kg-az,, 
caput ; though Skinner likewiſe could get no 
farther than deriving the Sax. cop, à capat; mean. 
ing @ cock of hay. WF "ITO 
COPE, or bay ; Clel. Voc. 210, n, ſays, © the 
reader may pleaſe to obſerve the analogy of words 
in the examples of 40 cope, of vendo, and of wo, 


all including the idea of head; for coff, ven, poll, 
are the radicals, ſignifying bead: not impoſſibly 


| this, from the very antient cuſtom of carrying 


on trade chiefly by heads of. cattle ; long before, 
and ſince the uſe of money was known: —but 
it is to be preſumed, not before Kep-aay ſignified 


be however, let the cuſtom have been as 


antient as he pleaſes, ſtill our word cope may 
have been derived either from Kep-aan, or Kar- 
yaw: ſee CHEAP, and CHEAPEN. Gr. 

COPE, contend ;. Kowlw, cædo, percutio; to ſtrive, 
to firuggle with. 


' COPPERAS 
ite of Cyprus: Nug.“ 
| N Kone, are 7x Konlav, fylva ca- 


COPE of beaven 5 
COPE, or hood trabea ſacerdotalis, veſtis 
COPING of a wall] ſacra plyviatis : a pricft's 
garment with a hood in caſt 


alveare apum, 


of rain : capſula per- 


haps originating à Kaxunſw, conde ; to hide, con- 


ceal, or cover; vel à Kanlw, capio, capſula :— 
though this is the beſt deriv. to be obtained from 
our dictionaries, and etym.; yet it ſeems-probable 
that cope now is only a contraction of Kuwre, 


 conopeum, quali conope, contracted to cope; to 


ſignify the canopy' of heaven: as for the coping of a 
wall, Caſaub. derives it à Kepaan, caput ; the bead, 
the tep, the covering. of the wall. 

COPIOUS, Ovris, vel Aris, , opis, unde 
opes; et cops, copis, copia, quali co-opia, ex con et 
opes ; unde capioſus; plenteous, ebundant, abounding. 

COPPER * KuTgoy : Pliny calls it 4 Cy- 

 prium-: R. Kumges, Cyprus; the 


COPSE dau; lopt mod: Upr.” 

COPT-krnotte ; or knowle ; © rhe top of a bill, 
riſing like a cone e cept from caput ; and &nolle, or 
knowl, a contraction of navel: Ray.” —and con- 
ſequently both Gr.; though this, gentleman like- 
wile will go no farther than the Saxon, or the 
Latin. 

COPY; Fr. Gall. copie; Ital. copia, exampliar; 
copier ; deſeribere : et Voſſius recte monet ortam 
efſe hanc vocem à phraſi copiam facere exicri- 
 bendi : quotquot unquam ſunt experti quam it 
| Komwdes; vel Koraęcr, aliena verbatim deſcribere, 
omnino judicabunt vocabulum jure meritoqu? 
A. Konaxuy, labore, defatipor ; ex xei faſtidio/ifſims 
| nauſed laſttudinem contrabo + Jun.“ but perhaps 
this is rather too diſtant a deriv. to be the right 


ho looks on this word | ons; becauſe many copies are taken muith xr 
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* co 

inſtead of weariſomeneſs :I have not as yet been 
able to trace the true ſource. _ 120 
CORAL, 4 Kogannioy . Nu * corallium, cara- 
lum; lapis marinus rubens, ſays Hederic; but 


there is @ white ; at and a green, which grows 


in the ſea like a ſhrub, but being takenout, becomes 
as hard as ſtone: R. Kaen dee, pupilla 'maris ; 
daughter of the ſea ; a ſea-plant, curalium ; 


| Metam. XV. 415. 
Milton is ſo very poetic as to mention groves of 


coral; 


— — — part ſingle, or with mate 
Graze the ſea : weed, their paſture; and through 

| oves 
Of coral ſtray. Par. Loſt. VII. 403. 
CORANTS, commonly written, and pro- 
| nounced currants, or currans + Kogwtlaxai, Corin- 
thiacee, ſc. ud; corant-berries ; firſt of all brought 
. from Corinth. Clel. Way. 79, tells us, that © cur- 
; rants are derived from chino, to ſignify fruit 
growing in cluſters round a ſtalk ; cor, round; and 
imb, a ſtalk; - but car, cor, cir, and gar, ſeem to 
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| | 
Tempore dureſcit, mollis fuit herba ſub undis. 


C O 
nem conditionis, dignitatis, ætatis, inter mere- 
tricem, novam nuptam, et ſenem.” | 

CORDELIER; Xopdn, inteſtinum, chorda ; 4 
firing, er rope; quo pro cingulo ordo religioſarum, 
divi Franciſci iuſtitutum obſervantium, utuntur ; 
the order of Franciſcan friers, remarkable for 
wearing a rope, or cord, inſtead of a girdle ; 

Of rule as ſullen and ſevere, 
As that of rigid Cordeliere. 
Hud. part I. cant. i. 259. 
CORDIAL, Keag, Kne, cor, cordi utilis; hearten- 
ing, ſtrengthening, chearing. Clel. Voc. 141, tells 
us, that © the Celtic word car, for heart, is not 
Gr. but gives origin to Kag-diz, cor; —or per- 
haps they both come from Keap, cor. 

CORIANDER ; Kogiamoy, et Kopravov, corian- 
drum : the herb and ſeed coriander. 

CORIER, commonly written, and pronounced 
currier ; © Keeas, caro, corium ; quod raro eo tega- 
tur, quaſi carium ; coriarius ; a tanner, or one who 
deals in hides, or ſkins :” this is Ainſw. deriv. who 
has firſt derived corium A caro; and then caro 
from Kees, ſive Keeas : but perhaps this is not 
ſo good as the following from Voſſ. corium à 
Xogiov, which Hederic explains by prima et illa 
extima membrana, que fætum ambit ; that membrane 
which envelops the fetus ; as the ſkin, hide, or bark, 
envelops the fleſh of animals, or the wwood of trees. 

CORK ; from Xogiov, cork, or bark; as in the 
preceding art. Gr. 
; COR-MORANT, KopoF, COYUUS ; et Mugey, 
fluere ; unde mare, marinus; Kopuy-mwuge, 60e 
vus-marinus, contracted to  cormerant ; the ſea- 
crow ; 66 notabilem voracitatem; fo called on act 
count of its remartaòle voracionſneſs. 

CORN-bread ; fortaſſe à Kogew, Kopevvup, ſatio,: 
ſaturo ; to ſatisfy, or fill ; unde Sax. copn ; Dan. 
korn ; Belg. korne ; Teut. tern; granum, fruges, 
frumentum ; the ſtaff of life. 

CORN on tbe hands, or feet ; © Kepas, cornu ; 
korn ; tuberculum in digitis et manuum, et pedum ; 
clavi caput ſumma ſui parte referens, et radici 
predure afixum : Angli videntur hoc nomen - 
tuati à corped ficcitate, atque duritic ; Jun,” —only,” 
on the hands we call them warts, and ſometimes 
wrats; and on the feet we call them corns. - 

CORNEL, or cornet 3 Keavic, Cornu; the 
corueil tree of both ſexes; the female is ſometimes 
called the dog-tree, or the wild cherry-tree. 

CORN-ELIAN, Ovwf-xecxs, onyx-corneola ; the 
horny onyx : the cornelian ſtone ; becauſe reſembling 
horn ; though now of all colours; red particularly. 

CORNER; Tow, gent ; the knee ; unde Cym 
ræan cornel (Angli forte retinuerunt corner) eſt 
angulus ; videtur mihi, continues Jun. con- 


. be derived and contracted either from Kip-xoc, 
- cr-culus ; or from Dvp-oc, gyr-us ; both ſignify- 
n ing a circle : and imb ſeems to be derived from 
c the ſame root with LIMB. Gr. | | 
7 CORD, “ Xogdn, corda : Nug.” —if there is 
0 any ſuch word in Latin: it ought to have been 
3 written, according to the Greek orthography 
d, clorda: ſee CHORD: Gr.—but Dr, Newton, in 
his notes on the Characters of Theophraſt. p. 68, 
4e is of opinion, that our word cord is derived a 
ec Keedat, genus laſcive ſaltationis ; whence Kogdaxigu, 
85 laſcive ſaltare: © to which ſort of dance, if 
* Terence, as ſaith Conſtantine, doth allude, when 
he he ſaith, tx inter eas reſtim dufitans, ſaltabis ? it 
8 very likely à rope being made uſe of in. that 
4+ dance, that our Engliſh cord comes from thence ; 
as the humour of calling @ crooked man, à lord 
ill, came from the Gr. word Aoędos, crooked: Newton :” 
or the paſſage in Terence is taken from his Adelphi, 
NF Act IV. ſc. 7, v. 34; on conſulting which paſſage, 
de- find no interrogation point after ſaltadis : this 
the ſcarce deſerved notice; but there is a curious an- 
| notation of Donatus on reſtizs ductans (as it is in 
ar; the Var. edit.) he ſays, © Ju/us eſt ab eo fune, quo 
* introductus equus durius in Trojam eſt; cum nexis 
cri nanibus fune, chorum ducunt ſaltantes : hoc a 
ut quibuſdam dicitur ; ſed ego puto, manu con- 
ere, ſertos choros puellorum puellarumque cantantes 
que reſtim ducere exiſtimari : et id maxime convenire 
ima ad exagitandam importunitatem ſenis, veluti 
** pueros 1mitantis : ſimul etiam quia iſte connexus 
'S | manuum laſcivus, ac petulans adimit diſcretio- 


ſentaneum Cymreos hanc anguli denominationem 
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curled up : the herb withy-bind, or bind-weed. 


c 0 


CON-VOLVULUSY gamma, quaſi Fan, vol- 
va, volutum; to roll, to tumble; any thing rolled or 


CON-VOY : ſee CONVEY : or rather, as 
Skinner ſuppoſes, ab Ota, via; unde voyage © in 
vid vel itinere comitari :” a man of war attending 
a fleet of merchantmen on part of their way; ſeeing 
them ſo far ſafe on their voyage; — though the Dr. 
has avoided the Greek. 

CON-=VULSION, © Faw, Ag, inuſ. pro 
Apargew : vel potius ab Eu, five Eixxw, quod 
idem ac Rixew, hoc eſt cogo, coarcto: Voſſ. —unde 
vello, convulſio; a plucking, or twitching of the 


nerves; i. e. the cramp, or à ſpaſmatic diſtenſion. 


COOK, Kunew, miſceo ; to mix, or mingle ſauces, 
ond ingredients. | | | 
COOM, commonly written comb of corn; Kupa, 


fuctus; quaſi cumulus, vel acervus aquæ; @ heap, 
or pile ; that which is over and above meaſure ; now | 


uſed to ſignify four buſhels : fee AC-CUMU- 
LATION. Gr. 

COOM, or valley, contracted, according to Clel. 
Voc. 203, n, from *© co-hum, connecting two hills :” 
—conſequently Gr.; fer co is the fame as con; 
and con is the ſame as cum; and cum originates 
à Ew + hum we mul find to be Gr. likewiſe, 
under the art. HUMMOCK : Gr. 

| COOP, 40 change, 9 COWP 3; to chaſer; Or ex- 
change; low Dutch: Ray.”—but we may rather 


ſuppoſe it was nothing more than a contraction of 


Kamyxog, Or Kren, unde caupo, cauponant Por- 


as we ſay to COPE, or CHOP, and change. 

COOP for fowwls; Kees, quod Aol. Kupos,, cavus, 
ca vea ; a cape. 

COOPER: KVN, cup pe, vel cupa; dolium, 
tina; unde cooper, vietor, doliarius; a maker of 
caſes : Skinn.“ - though Junius is rather of opi- 
nion we ought to derive soaper, à Karner, quod 
Heſych. exponit Kapapu,.n ti TWwy 14% wy Vivokern, 
concameratio plauſtris ſuperindutta : ut Kapnioy dic- 
tum fit, quaſi Kent, quod plauſtra obtexerint 
velo. incuruatis viminibus inſtrato : in the fame 


manner as we fee them made to this day, in co- 


vered-waggons, tilted-boats; à Kren, incur vare, 


Cle]. Voc. 209, would derive cooper from cauno: 

— but {till it would be Gr. ſee CHAFFER. Gr. 
CO-OPFATION, Or, Onlopai,. Video, 0pta- 

tus, co- optalio; coofing, electing. 

CO-ORDINATE, Opepacus,, arior, ordino; to: 

put in order; of equal tank, power, or dignity. 
COP of hay * alſo the top of. a thing, 
COP, or head ftanding in height : Verſt.“ 
COPPLE-crewned 

T 


* 
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ing @ cock of bay. 
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| 


10 bend, or. arch over, in order to cover them. | 
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as Sax. ; but it is evidently derived from Keg-ang 
caput ; though Skinner likewiſe could get no 
farther than deriving the Sax. cop, à caput; mean- 
COPE, or bay ; Clel. Voc. 210, n, ſays, © the 
reader may pleaſe to obſerve the analogy of word; 
in the examples of /o cope, of vendo, and of vont, 
all including the idea of head; for coff, ven, poll, 
are the radicals, ſignifying head : not impoſlibly 
this, from the very antient cuſtom of carrying 
on trade chiefly by heads of. cattle ; long before, 
and ſince the uſe of money was known: — but 
it is to be preſumed, not before Kep-aay ſignified 
caput :—however, let the cuſtom have been as 


| antient as he pleaſes, ſtill our word cope may 


have been derived either from Kep-aan, or Kar- 
yaevw; fee CHEAP,. and CHEAPEN. Gr. 
COPE, contend ;. Kowlw, cædo, percutio; to ſtrive, 
to firuggle with, 
| COPE of heaven Kochen, 
COPE, or hood p travea ſacerdotalis, veſtis 
COPING of a wall] ſacra pluvialis : a pricft's 
garment with a hood in caſt of rain : capſula per- 
| haps originating à Keaxunlw, condo ; to hide, con- 
ceal, or cover; vel à Kanlu, capio, capſula :— 
though this is the beſt deriv. to be obtained from 
our dictionaries, and etym. ; yet it ſeems-probable 
that cope now is only a contraction of Kuywre, 
conopæum, quali conope, contracted to cope; to 


alveare apum, 


ſignify the canoꝑy of heaven :. as for the coping of a 


wall, Caſaub. derives it à Kepany, caput ; the bead, 


| the top, the covering. of the wall. 
mulatio enim antiquiffimum. commercii genus fuit; or | 


COPIOUS, Ovumris, vel Nr; , opis, unde 
o pes; et cops, copis, copia, quaſi co-opia, ex con et 
opes; unde copioſus ; plenteous, abundant, abounding. 
' COPPER He KuTewy : Pliny calls it & Cy: 
' COPPERAS\ prium-: R. Kuręes, Cyprus; the 
iſle of Cyprus: Nug.“ | 
| -  COPPICE } © Kona, aro v Konlav, va c. 
COPSE 0 daa; lopt mood: Upr.” 

COPT-knotle; or knowle ; © the top of a bill, 
riſing like a cone: copt from caput ; and #nolle, or 
knowl, a contraction of navel: Ray.” —and con- 
ſequently both Gr.; though this gentleman like- 
wiſe will go no farther than the Saxon, or ths 
Latin. 

COPY; Fr. Gall. copie; Ital. copia, examplar; 
copier; deſeribere: et Voſſius recte monet ortam 
eſſe hanc vocem à phraſi copiam facere exſcri- 
bendi: quotquot unquam ſunt experti quam fit 
| Komwdes; vel Kor1oecy, aliena verbatim deſcribere, 
omnino judicabunt vocabulum jure meritoque 
- 2. Koriab; laboro, defatigor 3 6X. xei faſtidio/iſims 
nauſed laſſitudinem contrabo: Jun.“ but perhaps 
this is rather too diſtant a deriv. to be the right 


ho looks on this word | ons ; becauſe many copies are taken with P e 


iuſte 


a 


inſtead of weariſomeneſs :—1 have not as yet been 
able to trace the true ſource. 171 

. CORAL, © Keparnaer : Nug.“ corallium, cura- 
lum; lapis marinus rubens, 
there is a white ſpecies, and a green, which grows 
in the ſea like a Brut, but being takenout, becomes 
as hard as ſtone: R. Kaen de, Pupilla maris ; 
daughter of the ſea ; a ſea-plant, curalium ; 


Tempore dureſcit, mollis fuit herba ſub undis. 


Metam. XV. 415. 


coral ; 


0 
* 


—— part ſingle, or with mate 
Graze the ſea weed, their paſture; and through 
| groves 11 | 

Of coral ſtray. Par. Loft. VII. 403. 


CORANTS, commonly written, and pro- 
nounced currants, or currans : Kogwthiaxai, Corin- 


thiavee, ſc. uve ; corant-berries ; firſt of all brought 
from Corinth. Clel. Way. 79, tells us, that“ cur- 


rants are derived from corimbo, to ſignify fruit 


growing in cluſters round à falk; cor, round; and 
imb, a ſtalk; - but car, cor, cir, and gar, ſeem to 
be derived and contracted either from Kip-xos, 
ar- culus; or from Pop- os, gyr-us ; both ſignify- 
ing a circle: and imb ſeems to be derived from 
the ſame root with LIMB. Gr. | | 
CORD, © Xen, corda : Nug.” —if there is 
any ſuch word in Latin : it ought to have been 
written, according to the Greek orthography 
chorda : ſee CHORD: Gr.—but Dr, Newton, in 
his notes on the Characters of Theophraſt. p. 68, 
is of opinion, that our word cord is derived à 
Keedat, genus laſcive ſaltationis ; whence Kogdaxicu, 
laſcive ſaltare: © to which ſort of dance, if 
Terence, as ſaith Conſtantine, doth allude, when 
he ſaith, ta inter eas reſtim duftitans, ſaltabis ? it 
1s very likely @ rope being made uſe of in that 
dance, that our Engliſh cord comes from thence ; 
as the humour of calling @ crooked man, a lord 
came from the Gr. word Aogdes, crooked: Newton :” 
the paſſage in Terence is taken from his Adelphi, 
Act IV. ſc. 7, v. 34; on conſulting which paſſage, 
| find no interrogation point after /altadis : this 
ſcarce deſerved notice ; but there is a curious an- 
notation of Donatus on reſtim dufans (as it is in 
the Var. edit.) he ſays, © Ju/us eſt ab eo fune, quo 
introductus equus durius in Trojam eft ; cum nexis 
nanibus fune, chorum ducunt ſaltantes : hoc a 
quibuſdam dicitur ; ſed ego puto, manu con- 
ſertos choros puellorum puellarumque cantantes 
reſtim ducere exiſtimari: et id maxime convenire 
d exagitandam importunitatem ſenis, veluti 
pueros 1mitantis : ſimul etiam quia iſte connexus 
manuum laſcivus, ac petulans adimit diſcretio- 
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ys Hedericz but 


Milton is ſo very poetic as to mention groves of | 


* 
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ſaturo ; to ſatisfy, or fill ; un 
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nem conditionis, dignitatis, ætatis, inter mere - 
tricem, novam nuptam, et ſenem.“ 

CORDELIER ; Xogdn, inteſtinum, chorda; 4 
firing, er rope; quo pro cingulo ordo religioſorum, 
divi Franciſci inftitutum obſervantium, utuntur ; 
the order of Franciſcan friers, remarkable for 
wearing a rope, or cord, inſtead of a girdle; 

Of rule as ſullen and ſevere, 
As that of rigid Cordeliere. 
Hud. part I. cant. i. 259. 

CORDIAL, Keaeg, Kue, cor, cordi utilis; hearten- 
ing, ſtrengthening, chearing. Clel. Voc. 141, tells 
us, that the Celtic word car, for heart, is not 
Gr. but gives origin to Kaę-dia, cor; —or per- 
haps they both come from Keag, cor. 

CORIANDER ; Kopiceyyov, ct Kopravey, corian- 
drum : the herb and ſeed coriander. 

CORIER,. commonly written, and pronounced 
currier ; © Keeas, caro, corium; qudd raro eo tega- 
tur, quaſi carium ; coriarius ; a tanner, or one who 
deals in hides, or ſkins : this is Ainſw. deriv. who 
has firſt derived corium à caro; and then caro 
from Kees, ſive Kętas: but perhaps this is not 
ſo good as the following from Voſſ. corium à 
Xeon, Which Hederic explains by prima et illa 
extima membrana, que fætum ambit ; that membrane 
which envelops the fœtus; as the ſkin, hide, or bark, 
envelops the fleſh of animals, or the wood of trees. 

CORK ; from Xogioy, cork, or bark; as in the 
preceding art. Gr. | 

COR-MORANT, Kogat, corvus; et 'Muge 


, 


fluere ; unde mare, mariuns; Kogat-pwugev, cor- 


vus-marinus, contracted to cormerant ; the ſea- 
crow ; 06 notabilem voracitatem; fo called on act 
count of its remarkable voracionſneſs. 
CORN-#read ; fortaſſe à Kogew, Koperrypur, ſatio, 
de Sax. copn ; Dan. 
korn ; Belg. korne ; Teut. kern; granum, fruges, 


frumentum ; the ſtaff of life. 


CORN on 2he hands, or feet; © Kepars, cornu ; 
korn ; tuberculum in digitis et manuum, et pedum ; 
clavi caput ſumma ſui parte referens, et radici 


præduræ afixum : Angli videntur hoc nomen M 


tuati à corved ficcitate, atque duritie: Jun,” —only, 
on the hands we call them warts, and ſometimes 
wrats; and on the feet we call them corns. - 
CORNEL, or corneil; Keavia, cornus ; the 
corueil tree of both ſexes; the female is ſometimes 
called the dog-tree, or the wild cherry-tree. 
CORN-ELIAN, OvuE-xecxs, onyx-corneola ; the 
horny onyx : the cornelian ftone ; becauſe reſembling 
born; though now of all colours; red particularly. 
CORNER; Tow, genu ; the knee ; unde Cym- 
ræan cornel (Angli forte retinuerunt corner) eſt 
angulus ; videtur mihi, continues Jun, con- 


ſentaneum Cymræos hanc anguli denominationem 
| Q 2 petiiſſe 
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petiiſſe ex ſuo corn; corn; prorſus ut Saxones 
angulum Dypn dixerunt, ab Pypn ; cornu; quod 
anguli ſinuoſo flexu quodammodo repræſentent 
camura boum cornua : we may rather ſuppoſe, with 
Lye in his Add. that © corner is derived to us 
either through the Armor. corn; or the Hibern. 
ccarna; angulus: but then thoſe words are de- 
rived either from Tou, genu, quaſi Teva: or 


from Kręag, cornu; quaſi cerana, tranſpoſed to | 


- cearna : an angle, or any retired nook, or turning; 

becauſe /uch places look as if bent like the joint at 
the knee, or form a curve, like the horns of oxen. 

CORNET of horſe; Keeas, corn; à trooper 
in the wing of an army, a brigadier; from corni- 
culum ; a kind of ornament the general preſented his 
ſoldiers with for their good ſervice, to be worn in 
their helmets. 

CORNICE, Kogwmn, corona, projectura; the brow 
of a pillar, or wall ; becaule it binds them round, 
like à crown. 

. CORNISH-crow, by many ſuppoſed to come 
from Cornwal ; becauſe a Cornwal-man is called 

a Corniſb- man; but a Corniſh-crow is derived from 
* Kepwndtus, cornicus pullus; a ſpecies of crow ; a 
Kogwun, cornix, corvus : Corniſh-crow therefore is 
only a variation of cornix; à crow. 


cornu-copie ; the horn of plenty, quali cornu-opis ; 


unde co-opia, copia ; plenty : for copia, fee CO- 
PIOUS: Gr. 


CORNU TED: from the ſame root: Gr. 


COROLLARY, Kegwvn, corona; unde corolla, 


eorollarium ; quod he, cum placuerunt actores in 
ſcena, dari ſolitæ; a coronet, or reward, given to 
actors, champions, or gladiators, when they pleaſed 
the people: alſo a corollary, conſectary, or appendix. 
 .. CORONATION, from the ſame root: Gr. 
CORONER « not from corona, a 
CORPH-CONNER S crown ; but coroner it- 
ſelf is purely a contraction of corph-conner,” 
ſays Clel. Voc. 121, 2, i. e. 4 corpſe-inſpector: 
corph was the antient Britiſh word 2 corpſe:— 
to ten, and to conn, he likewiſes acknowledges to 
ſignify 70 not, or take' cogniſance of any thing : 
—then, according to both theſe compounds, the 
word coroner derives from the ſame origin with 
corpus, and cognoſco; and conſequently Gr. 
CORPH- LAN, or church-yard, ſeems to be a 
mixture of Gr. and Celtic, or perhaps is pure 
Gr,—let us firſt conſider the former ſuppoſition : 
Clel. Voc. 122, and 143, «ſays, © corph-lan comes 
very naturally from corph, corpſe; and llan, in- 
clefure :''—and then he quotes Howell Dha's 
words, © corphlan exterius fuit atrium, interius 
ihud undiquaque ambiens, in quo cadavera ſepe- 
licbantur; à corph, corpus ; et llan, ſeptum:— 
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ſhould this be right, corpb is evidently deſcended: 
from the Gr. ;—but /an, or Han, ih the ſenſe of 


ſeptum, ſeems to be purely Celtic; unleſs we may 


look on it as derived from the ſame root with 
lain, or laid; i. e. from xey-u, cumbo, cubo; where 
the dead are lain, or laid. | 
CORPORATION T Xegws, Xeo, XewFos, XopF oc, 
CORPUSCLES S corpus, corporis; unde cor- 
pcreus, &c. the body ; or belonging to the body; 
perſonal and political: Cleland, Voc. 122, ſays, 
e corph was the antient Britiſh word for corpſe :” 
—then very probably derived as aboye. | 
| CORPS, or company of ſoldiers ;. according to 
the French orthography, as if it was derived from 
corpus ; and then, to compleat the abſurdity, they 
muſt pronounce it core; but it ought to be writ- 
ten chors, or cohrs, being only a contraction of 
cohors; the deriv. of which has been already 
conſidered under the art. COHORT : Gr. 
COR-RECTION, Peg, facio; vel AgXw®, by 
tranſpoſition Pa, rego, corrigo, correttio; an 
amendment, alteration ; alſo corporal puniſhment in 


order to amendment. 


COR-ROSION, Pzoow, ſeu Paco, rado, cor- 
rodo ; to bite, gnaw, or fret: Voſſius derives odo 


' i Towyw, comedo ; to eat. 
CORN U-copie, Kerews, cornu; 4 horn; unde | 


ORSAIR, *Pew, vel Puw, ruo, corruo, curſus; 
unde © Fr. Gall. cour/aire; Ital. corſaro; et Gall. 
courſe : Skinn.” who has avoided the Greek : 
an inroad, an incurſion ; a pirate, or piratical veſſel, 
which roves, or runs about, | 

CORSLET ; © manifeſte eſt diminutivum no- 
minis corpus: Skinn.“ but the Dr. would not tell 
us, that corpus itſelf was derived from the Greek; 
2s we have ſeen in the art. CORPORATION: Gr. 

COR-SNED, vel cur-ſned; olim forte pe- 
culiariter acceptum vocabulum,” ſays Jun. © de 
iſtiuſmodi ſynaxi ſacra, in qua revs. objectum 
crimen diluebat per euchariſtiam, 1. e. fam ju- 
dicialem, Saxonibus cop-pnede, dictam: mihi 


hæc ofa judicialis videtur cop-pnzde, nuncupata 


a conan, probare ; et rnæde, ofa, buccella ; ut 
proprie ſignificet probationis buccellam : credebat 
nempe antiquitas noxios cum gravi quddam impre- 
catione panem ad hoc examen conſecratum ſu- 
mentes, vel omnino non, vel non niſi cum ingenti 


tormento, eum poſſe deglutire; intolerabilibus 


quoque eos, qui ſcientes fefellerant, cruciatibus 
torqueri, uſque ad extrema vitæ ſuæ tempora : 
Jun.”—the trying-morſel: thus has this great and 


judicious critic led us up to the true ſenſe of this 


word, though not perhaps to the true etym. 
which ſeems rather to be derived, from cuppe- 
rnæde; the morſel that is taken under an impre- 
cation, cum gravi quidam imprecatione, as Junius 
himſelf has admitted: only now it is intirely os 

or 
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for CURSE is Gr. and ynæde ſeems to be only 
another dialect for ip, & mor/cl, or ſlice of bread, 
&c. conſequently Gr. Iikewiſe. 

CORUSCATION, Kopuyyar, KeopulTav, coruſco; 
to glitter, ſparkle, ſhine bright. 

CORY-comb, commonly written, and pro- 
nounced, curry-comò; but ſuch an orthogr, would 
puzzle the profoundeſt etymol. to trace out: 
cory- comb, or rather indeed kory-comb, may be 
very properly and very eaſily derived “ 2 Kogew, 
verro, purgo, i. e. equum deſtringere, vel ftrigile 
emundare : Skinn.“ under the art. curry: though 
the Dr. ſeems inclinable to derive it rather a 
curando ; however, he acknowledges alludit ſatis 
feliciter Græco Kopew, verro, purgo: a comb and 
bruſh, to clean, or dreſs a horſe with. 
*"Aiuc,/anguen, vel ſanguis: rairum 


CQ-SEN 
CO-SIN F poſſit videri, et tamen verum eſt 
COU-SIN } ex A analogice ſanguen deduci: 


Voſſ.“ —-but analogical derivations are very ſel- 
dom admitted; we may rather adopt his deriv. 
of ſanguis à Eacs, ſanus; unde ſanguis: vel eſt 
ſanguis à H hoc eſt coccinum, purpureum, qui ſan- 
guinis color: à ſanguis, conſanguineus, contracted to 
conſang; and then changed to couſin; of the 
ame blood, kindred, family : for cater-couſins, ſee 
QUATER-COSINS : Gr. | 
COSMETIC, Kcownlinos, ornandi peritus ; ſeilled 
in the art of beautifying, or adorning the perſon : 
R. Koopuos, mundus, ordo, decus. 
COSMO-GRAPHY, © Keopoyenpin, coſmogra- 
phia, deſcriptio mundi; a deſcription of the world : 
R. Koc, mundus ; the world; et Teapn, deſcriptio; 
or Teagu, ſcribo : Nug.“ | 

_ COST, Inu, E1w, conſto; to ſtand in ſo much; 
the value of any thing: Clel. Voc. 210, is of opi- 
nion, we ought to derive coft from coff, purchaſe; 
«© from which,” ſays he, © we have copft, contract- 
ed to coſt; not impoſſibly this from the very 
antient Celtic cuſtom of carrying on trade chiefly 
by heads of cattle: but coff, or rather Kepb, the 
head, is evidently abbreviated from Kep-aan, caput ; 
the head. | 

COSTE of mutton; © Ogeev, Osu, quod eſt 
Os; nempe ut ab Auan, caula ; fic ab Oga, coſta : 
Voſl,” —a rib, or bone; à breaſt of mutton. 

COSTIVE, ETvgw, Lego, calco, denſum facio; 
to thwack, cram, . harden. 

COTTAGE, © Kola, luſtrum ferarum (rather 
luſtra ferarum) Koiln, cubile ; ano rd Koll, dormire: 
Caſaub. and Upt.”—this deriv. may paſs; but 
perhaps the reader will rather approve of the fol- 
lowing from Voſſ. “ omnino, ut à fegendo, t1- 
gurium; ut et Kxauſ3n, rag 10 Kenurlay, fic caſa 
a o, caſa, quod eſt tegere; à qua origine etiam 
videtur eſſe Kacas pro lacerna, five chlamyde 
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equeſtri : Kacasy caſa, caſula, quaſi catuga, unde 


cottage; @ hut or hovel, to cover them from the. 


weather. 


COT-lamb ; Skinner calls it @ cade-lamb, and 
derives it ab Ital. caffccio, à caſa, domus; agnus 
domi educatus : Land had he been content with 
that deriv. and explan. we might have been con- 
tented too ; provided he would have permitted us 
to derive caſa, as above; but he goes on, and 
ſays, © cade autem credo oritur à Fr. Gall. cadet; 
mollis, delicatulus ; hinc cadeler; blande et delicate 
alere ; tum autem cade, tum cadel contracta vi- 
dentur à Lat. delicatus, delicatellus;“ becauſe 
brought up more delicately than other lambs :—but 
even then the Dr. ought to have remembered, 
that DELICACY, and DELICATE, are Greek. 


COT-#ed : a pleonaſm ; for Kein is cubile ; a 


bed to he on. 


COT quaſi cock-quean, vel cook- 

COT- 
cook : © cot enim dictum de viro rem culinariam 
nimis curante, quod agit coguum inter mulieres : 
Skinn.“ — who could go no farther than the Sax. 
Teut, and Fr. Gall.—-but both COOK, and 
QUEAN are Gr. 

COTHURNUS, Kefoevoc, cothurnus; calceamen- 


tum utrique pedi (tragico et comico) et utrigue ſexui 


aptum : a ſhoe, or buſtin, coming over the calf f 


the leg, worn generally by the actors of tragedies, 

with a, high heel, that they may ſeem the taller : alſo 

a choppen, or chiopin ; a high-ſoled ſhoe, a pantoflle. 
COTTON, “ ſic dicitur, inquit Skinn. à ſimi- 


litudine lanuginis, quæ adhæret malis Cydoniis, . 


quæ Ital. cotegni appellantur:“—“ cotogni autem 
a. Cydonio manifeſte ortum ducit: Lye. — “ Cydonia 
mala, a Cydone, Crete civitate, unde advedta: Voſſ.“ 

-COUCH-down.; Kunlw, cubo, cumbo; to lie 


down : Kue, incurvare ; to bend low, 


COUCH to lie on: etymol. are not agreed as 
to the origin of this word: Junius ſuppoſes it to 


be derived © a Gall. couche ; Belg. koetſe, deſump- 


tum ex Ital. colcare, pro tollocare ; nam colcarſi 


Italis eſt conferre ſe cubitum, collocare ſe in leflo 


—according to which deriv. couch would originate 
a At, Atyoput ; unde Ates, lectus, locus cubandi: 
Skinner ſuppoſes it to be derived © a Fr. Gall. 
coucher ; Ital. coricare, colcare, cubare; a Lat. 
culcita, q. d. culcitare, i. e. in culcitam ſe con- 
dere: according to this deriv. couch-would ori- 


ginate from Az}, calx, calco; nam à calcando dicta 
culcita, quòd in ed ſagum, tomentum, aliudve quid 


inculcabant : it is very remarkable therefore that 
our word couch, if derived from either of theſe 
ſources, ſhould originate from two words ſo di- 


ſtant, as A«f, and Aryw; if neither of theſe ſhould 


be 
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QU EAN quean ; a kind of maſter-ſhe- 
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be admitted, we then can only look towards the 
foregoing article. | 
COVE, or harbour ; Kaos, ol. KvFos,. cavus, 
cavea ;' a cave; allo any hollow place, or receſs, for 
a ſhip or boat to retire into. 
CO-VENANT, Euuſ3npi, Bxivw, Venio, conventio; 
au agreement, paction, league. | 


4 © 


name from ſome convent, or monaſtery, which for- 
merly ſtood on, or near that ſpot, where now the 
garden, or market, is kept; and conſequently may 
be derived from convent, if what Clel. Voc. 61, 
n, ſays, be right; viz. that © couvent, or covent, 
is the nearer orthogr, to the Celt. orig. coff- 
wont: but then, as we have already ſeen under 
the art. CON-VEN TT, it is Gr. | 

COVER, Kaxunlw, condo, tego: or elſe ab Aso, 
AF «pw, aperio, unde co-opertns ; hidden, concealed ; 
overwhelmed : or elſe a K, cubo ; Fr, Gall, cou- 
ver; Ital. covare; to cover eggs. 

COVETOUS, Orv, coco, cupidus; unde Ital. 
covidigia, quaſi cupidigia ; greedy, eager, deſirous : 
unleſs we ſhould prefer aveo; to covet ; like the 
avaritious man. 

COVEY, Kunlu, caput inclino, Kuga cubo; unde 
Fr. Gall. conver ; Ital. covare; incubare ; q. d. 
pulla unius partus, ſeu incubatiis ; quot Ac. fimul 
incubantur, educantur: Skinn.” as many as are 
brought forth at one hatching. 

COUGH, K, levo, allevo; to lighten, or eaſe 
the breaſt and lungs by expeForation. 

COUL, © Kuxaos, circulus, unde cucullus; a 
hood to cover, or encircle the head with, when it 
rains: Voſl,” —or perhaps only a contraction of 
Kanunlw, condo, tego; to hide, to cover. 

COULTER, Kela, Kellng, colter, cultellum : 
If. Voſſ.“ unleſs with Gerard we derive it ab 


| 


Hebr. 952 abſolvere, complere, colere terram : but | 


even in hac ſignificatione, ſays Iſaac, eſt ab Mo, 
triturare; a knife to cut the earth with, the plow- 
ſhare, or rather the long iron knife that is placed 
before it: it ſeems in this latter ſenſe to be de- 
rived from the ſame root with CULTURE : Gr. 
COUNT 12 una ſum, conſuetudinem 
COUNTESS \ babe cum quodam; eo, comeo, 
comes; à companion, knight, or friend: this is the 
common deriv. but Clel. Way. 48; and Voc. 7. 
n, and 14; ſays, © count has nothing to do with 
comes; and ſome French authors have juſtly 
affirmed, that in Brittany there were counts on 
equal footing with kings; and indeed- count, kon- 
ing, kyning, and KING, are but diale@ical dif- 
ferences :”—conſequently Gr. | 
COUNT, or number : this is another inſtance, 
in which we may obſerve the great difference 
between the original, and its derivative, when it 


CO-VENT-zarden very. probably derived k 


GTO 


has paſſed through the French lang. for no one 
could ſuppoſe (not even i Exenghman) that count, 
or numerate, could have any connexion with 
Nuevo: and yet by the help of a little Gallic 
aſſiſtance it may be done, thus; Nuwbaropa, unde 
Huson, unde puto, computo; then the Fr. Gall. 
compter, canter; count: —Clel. Voc, 114, tells us, 
that “ cenſeo, cenſus, capite 'cenfi (a pleonaſm) can- 
vaſſing, and counting, all come from ken, kin, in 
the ſenſe of the bead; telling, or counting by the 
head :—perhaps they might all be more natural! 
derived from the fame root with CESSMENT : Gr, 
COUNTENANCE properly ought to be writ- 
ten countenence; Tevw, Tevw, Ton. Teta, fereo, con- 
tinentia; © aliquantum deflexo ſenſu, Fr. Gall. 
contenance ; vultus, geſtus; q. d. continentia, ic, 
pultiis, a riſu, aut aliis minus ſeveris geſtibus, et 
motibus: Skinn.” without the Gr.; to ket the 
face and features in a ſteady compoſed manner; we 


and LATI R. 


| likewiſe ſay to countenance, favere : vultu ic, pro- 


pitio, et favorabili intueri: Skinn. 
COUNTER, contrary ; Ailnęa, contra ; againſt, 
atbwart, oppoſite :—we have many words in our 
language, beginning with this prepoſition, which 
will be more properly found under. their reſpec- 
tive articles; unleſs when the primitives them- 
ſelves are not in uſe; as in the following words, 


when compounded, 
| ria, rationaria, _ 


COUNTER, or de/# 

COUNTER t play with 
quam pecuniæ numerantur: Skinn.“ who {till 
could not find it was Gr. and derived from the 
ſame root with COUNT, or number : Gr. } 

COUNTER-FEIT, quaſi contra-fit ; made, or 
done contrary to law, truth, or reality: and conſe- 
quently. is compounded of Aiſnez-pvw, contra-fio, 
to counterfeit. &A 

 COUNTER-PANE, written by Skinn. © coun- 
ter-pain, but properly explained by him, contra- 
ſchedula, antapocha; forte q. d. contra-pannus ; 
pannus autem facili metaphora ſequioribus ſæculis 
membranam, ſeu pellem, ſignare cœpit; unde or- 
tum eſt Fr. Gall. panne; membrana: vide em- 
pannel: — and yet the Dr. could not fee, or 
would not acknowledge, that this word is ulti- 
mately derived à Þ:axo, pellis, pannus ; a ſkin, or 
roll, or ſtrip of parchment, on which the names of 
the jury are written, when ſummoned to attend a trial. 

COUNTER-POINT), commonly written and 
pronounced like counter-pane, but is derived from 
quite a different ſource; viz. à IInywpi, Pungo, 
punttum, © contra-punttum ; i. e. contrariis, ſeu 
ſe invicem decuſſantibus ſuturis com- punctum, ſeu 
conſutum; inſtratum, ſtragulum : Skinn.” without 
the Gr.; a quilt, or coverlet of checker-work, or 


« menſa computato- 


| rather, (for the Dr's. definition is not quite clear) 
a quilt 


c O 
4 quilt that is wroughtthe ſume on both fides, ſo that 


the contrary fide anſwers exattly, or correſponds to 
its oppoſite ; i. e. wrought through. 


COUNTER, a priſon : © Sax. cpeprepn, car- 


cer; à place of confinement : Ray.” but cpepTepn 
ſeems to be nothing more than a different dialect 
of carcer; which is itſelf only a contraction of 


coerceo, quaſi carceo : and conſequently Gr. : ſee 


CO-ERCIVE: Gr. | 
COUN-TRY, «f Fr. Gall. contree ; Ital. con- 
trada ; rus, regio: q. d. Lat. con!terre ; regiones 
conterrate, i. e. trattus terrarum proxime invicem 
fitarum : Skinn.“ —but terra originates ab Eęa: 
lands, whether contiguous or diſtant. 
COUNTRY-gance: by writing this word in the 
ſame manner with the preceding art. we have 
given ſo ridiculous an appearance to it, as would 
puzzle a dancing-maſter to give any tolerable 
fenſe to a word in his own profeſſion : but it is 
etym. alone will help us both to the true ortho- 


graphy, and the true meaning of this expreſſion; 


which has been already given under the art. 
CONTFRE- dance. 

COUPLE, Axle, apto, unde coapula, copula ; 
to unite, join, or tie together : vel à Tinexw, plico, 
complico; to fold, or join together. 

COURAGE, Keze, cor; the heart; ftout-hearted- 
neſs, valour. 

COURE. down; Kuglos, curvus, curvare; to bot, 
bend, or ſtoop down. 


COURIER 10 Kaigw, ret, curro; to run; 


COURSE \{ according to the etymologiſt: 
Nug.” —but, notwithſtanding this authority, we 
may very much doubt the deriv. for it ſeems 
rather too forced a conſtruction, to derive either 
curro, or curſus, from Kaige, a contraction of 
Keigow, Which ſignifies percurrere pectine telas; to 
weave: R. Kouges, licium; the woof about the 
beam; or the threads of the ſbuttle: there is how- 
ever ſome fmall connexion between them, and 
perhaps enough for an etymol.—it feems more 
natural to ſuppoſe, that curro might be deduced 
a Pew, 740, conruo, contracted to eurro ; as when 
we ſay the courſe of a river, or ftream ; the flowing, 
or velocity of its current. 

COURT of a honſe : X, regio; a diftrif : 


R. Xwpos, the ſame: or from Xoglog, which Heſych. 


explains by vt TH avans : Nug.”—thus far 
the Dr. is right; but it will ſcarce be allowed 
him, that © court, with reſpe# to a king, comes 


from cors, or cohors, regia aula: for cors, or co- 


hors, was never uſed in that fenſe ;—beſides, even 
then, it would originate à Xoglos, above; as we 


have ſeen under the art. COHORT. Gr.: let 
me however join iſſue with him again, when he 


fays, that cors for cortis, or cobors for cohortis, | 
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come from Kuglis, cavea; a baſket, a cage, from 
| xoglog, ſeptum (it ſhould have been printed les) 
which has been firſt applied to ſignify 4 p6- 
place, where geeſe and fowls are kept ; as appears 
from this. verſe of Ovid; f 
Abſtulerat multas za cobortis ares: 
(here again we have another ſmall miſtake; for 
| it ought to have been printed, 
Abſtulerat multas da cohortis aves. 
Faſti IV. 704.) 
From this reſemblance to the flocks of birds that 
one ſees in the yards of houſes, companies of ſol- 
diers have taken their names of cohortes, accord- 
ing to Varro; and from hence alſo, ſays Spelman, 
poſteri principum familiam et comitatum curtim, 
ſeu cortem, Gall. cour, appellarunt. 
COURT of parliament} “ comes rather from 


COURTESAN Kveiz,aplaceatAthens, 
COURTIER where the magiſtrates 


aſſembled ; or the aſſembly itſelf: R. Kups, power, 
authority; ſentence, determination: Nug.”—cer- 
tainly there can be no objection to this deriv. if 
the thing itſelf be a fact; tho' we may rather 
ſuppole that the word Kvpiz was derived from the 
aſtembly, than the place; becaufe the aſſembly 
| was fo called ano 28 Kvgery 7% noi, becauſe 
in thofe aſſemblies the people confirmed and ra- 
tified the decrees of the magiſtrates ; or rather 
becauſe thoſe aſſemblies were held upon nu: 
Kula, Or WEIrTfrvat Ru vojurtaot, ON days ſtated, and 
appointed by lau: R. Kupios, præcipuus, proprius, 
antiquiffimus : as for the word courteſan, it may 
ſeem ſtrange to ſee it ranked under this art, but 
ſince Skinn, has derived it à Fr, Gall. courtiſane ; 
Ital. cortegiana ; q. d. aulica; we may ſuppoſe he 
meant to derive it from the word court; vulga- 
tius autem pro meretrice accipitur; quia tales 
urbanæ plerumque et ad aulicos mores compoſitæ 
ſunt; and perhaps thoſe ladies took their origin, 
| as well as their denomination, from thence at 
firſt, how common ſoever their profeſſion and ap- 
pellation has become fince : Cleland (Way 80) 
| would derive court from the Celtic word cir; a 
circle, or encloſed place: but CIRCLE is Gr.— 
Since we have in our language many courts, which 
take their denominations from different offices, 
the chief of them are here ranked. 

COURT of Admiralty; curia Admiralitatis. Gr. 

COURT-Baron; curia-Baronis, Gr. 

COURT of Chancery; curia Cancellaria. Gr. 

COOURT-Chriſtian; curia Chriſtianitatis. Gr. 

COURT of Common Pleas ; curia Placitorum 
Communium. Gr. 

COURT of Conſcience ; euria Conſcientie. Gr. 
\ COURT of Delegates; curia Delegatorum. Gr. 
COURT of Equity ; curia AFgquitatis. Gr. 

COURT 


» Or 
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COURT of. Exchequer ; curia Scaccarii. Gr. 


_ COURT of Guardians; curia Guardianorum. Gr, 
ke COURT of King's Bench; curia Banci Re- 


gis. Gr. 
_COURT-Leet ; curia Litum. Gr. 
COURT of Mayorlity; curia Majoratiis. Gr. 
COURT of Peculiars ; curia Peculiarium. Gr. 
COURT of Requeſts ; curia Requiſitionum. Gr. 
COURT of Pie Powders, or rather Pie Pouare, 
according to the curious French orthography ; 


curia Pedis Pulverizati : the deriv. of this court 


1s ſo remarkable, that it has been ranged laſt on 
purpoſe to be ſomething more particular 1n 


tracing the etym. ; becauſe the name of it has 


been ſo ſtrangely metamorphoſed, that at firſt 
fight, though the reader may know the ſignifi- 
cation of this court, he will ſcarce diſcover the 
deriv. of it, or think that it came from Izs, pes; 
the foot; and I, pulvis, pulvero; duſt, or to 
make a duſt: which two Greek words Ilz5-Ilnaos 
have given origin to our Pie-Powder-Court, thro' 
the channel of the French language : but though 
we have gained the etym. we have not as vet 
ſhewn the origin of this court ;—it literally ſig- 
nifies foot-duft ; and took its origin from the duſt 
raiſed by the feet of rioters, and ſquabbelers at 
fairs, marts, and markets, where formerly mer- 
chants uſed to bring their goods; and where 
very frequently quarrels were made, on account 
of the exorbitant demand, or the defect in good- 
neſs of thoſe ſeveral wares: this court was at 
firſt erected, to prevent men from literally &ick- 
ing up a duſt at a fair, or raiſing a duſt with their 
feet, during ſuch ſquabbles, or riots. 

 COUTH,; Kobe apud Heſych. pro Aware, 
Nos, ſentit, intelligit ; wiſdom, and knowledge : 
hinc fortaſſe fuerit et vox AXaexdlos, peregrinus, 
incognitus; hodieque vulgo uncouth eſt incognitus, 
inulſitatus; ſtrange, foreign, rude : hæc Caſaub.' 
ſays Jun.”—but this ſeems to have diſpleaſed 
Lye ; for he adds, © originatio nimis longe petita;” 
and therefore he writes it culb, and ſays, © nibil 
aliud eſt quam participium, Sax. cy San; notum fa- 
cere :” Verſtegan likewiſe ſuppoſes it to be Sax. :' 
all which may be readily granted, if the Saxon 


word be an original, and not a derivative ; which 


may be very much doubted, particularly after 
we find him writing it «ncouth, and explaining 
it by 1 rudis, novus, inſuetus, alienus; Sax. 
uncudð, eaſdem habet ſignificationes, et compo- 
nitur ex un, et cuð, quod vide in couthe; and 
then gives us no ſuch word : ſo that now we are 
as much in the dark, as ever :—but ſtill cuð is 
not an original word, but ſeems to be derived a. 
Kobe, as above, | ; 
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Co WM 2lè Juniugdpppoſes that the“ Sax. 
* COWDY (cu; Alman., chua ; Dan, de; 


* COW-herd ( and Belg. Kube, or. oe, arc all 
* COW-leach) derived à Kvew, vel Kuw, vte- 
rum gero; quod patres noſtri, quorum opes po- 
tiſſimum conſiſtebant in gregibus atque armentis, 
rem ſuam familiarem ex frequentiore . bubuli pe- 
coris foetura ingens incrementum capere judica- 
rent: this conjecture, tho' extremely probable, 
Skinner does not admit of; and perhaps he is 
right: however it was worth tranſcribing. 
COW, to daunt : © imbellem, et timidum red- 
dere; Suec. kufwa ; utrumque ab Iceland kuga; 
ſupprimere, ſubjugare ; neſcio an huc referre liceat 
coward ; imbellis, meticuloſus ; Lye's Add.” @ ti- 
morous, fearful man: ſee next art. | 
COWARD, Keae, cor, excors, vecors; heartleſs, 
out of heart, courage, &c. a coward being one (ſays 
Upt. under the art. hearty) who has a-cold heart ; 
cui cor friget : or perhaps it may be derived from 
Kaos, ignavus; @ coward : though indeed there 
are ſeveral other deriv. produced by other etymol. ; 
and among the reſt, Junius tells us, that coward 
is derived 2 caudatus ; quod in canibus aliiſque 
quadrupedibus, demiſſa cauda indubium eſt indi- 
cium animi dejecti : conſequently now derives 
ab ovęa, cauda; the tail :—it might not perhaps 
be altogether wrong, if we were to derive'coward 
from the. ſame root with cautious ; meaning a 
perſon who is always acting with timidity ; who 
is always on the reſerve z Who is fearful, and ap- 
prehenſive of his own ſafety: but if ſo, it would 
be Gr. ſtill. | | 
COY : Junius, under the art. col, ſays, fortaſſe 
eſt à Taw, ſuperbio: Nicotus quoi cenſet fſcribi 
poſſe, tanquam quod factum fit ex quies, quietus ; 
unde et Hiſp. retinuerunt ſuum quedo; Itali vero, 
licet chetg ſcribant, pronuntiant tamen, ac fi 
ſcriptum eſſet keto : coy 3 ſuperb? faſtidigſus, et qui 
pauciſſimos præ arrogantid ullo dignatur reſponſo: 
to which let me add from Skinn. nobis moroſam 
puellam ſeveritatem, caſtitatemque nimium pre ſe 
ferentem fignificat ; \c. que taciturna ſedet, et omni 
loquela, geſticulatione, præſertim laſciviori, ſtudigſe 
abſtinet : (et tamen amat.) but quzes is Gr. 
CRAB; © KzeaÞos, earabus, animal marinum e 
cancrorum genere: Caſaub.”. a ſea ſhell-fiſh. 
CRAB- apple * forte à Belg. ſchrabben; Teut. 
CRABBED & ſcbrappen; radere, mordicare ; ſc. 


a mordicante, acido, aut auſtero ſapore : Skinn.“— 
ſince this ſeems to be the true interpretation, let 
me trace the Dr's. etym. a little higher: he- ac- 
knowledges that our word ſcrape is derived à 


Sax. Seneopan; Belg. ſcbraeſſen; Teut. ſchrapfeh, 


| ſcbrappen omnia forte (and but a forte) a-ſcabendo, 
. Per 


8 
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per epenth. 7s 7 ? from hencE then he ought to 
have proceeded to ſcabo, a ſecalpo ſcalpo a Tx, 
fodio ; ſc. unguibus; to ſcratch to return now to 
the word crab- appie ; which, as the Dr. obſerves, 
ſeems to have been called ſo from the roughneſs, 
and harſhneſs of its juice, as if it raſped, and ſcraped 
the throat; and conſequently ought to have been 
derived from the Gr. Tuanſo, and not from ſcabs 
alone :—now as to “ crabbed, it evidently origi- 
nates à noſtrò crab; quatenus pomum ſylveftre ;. 
q. d. moroſus, durus; metaphora fumprti a duritie 
et nodoſitate iſtius ligni pre aliis : Skinn,” 
CRACK aloud : © Keagu, Keatw : Upt.”—tho' 
this deriv. appears very plauſible, yet its propriety 
may be doubted; for Keadu, Keatu, ſignifies clamo; 
ut cornix, vel corvus crocito: we may therefore 
rather derive it à Kemo, crepo; to make @ loud 
oiſe, to crackle in the fire: or perhaps with Jun. 
t may be derived à Kagayos, quod Heſych. ex- 
ponit bears epos, ole mpiover, gravis ftrepitus, 
weluti ſerræ; to ſcreak, like a ſaw. 
CRACKNEL: from the ſame root : Gr. 
CRADLE: both Jun. and Skinn. have derived 
this word à Kpadawu, moveo, agito; to rock, or 
Hate; but the Dr. diſliking this deriv. becauſe it 
was Gr. ſays, © mallem autem Sax. cnadele de- 
flectere à cpeT; carrus; addita terminatione 
diminutiva, q. d. carrulus, i. e. vehiculum infan- 
tile ;*—but this is directly a child's coach, not its 
cradle; which we may rather derive aro 73 Kealey, 
unde crates, quia lignum. unum alterum tenet ; any 
ſort of twigs interwoven ; like hurdles, and wicker. 
work; of which it is probable thoſe machines were 
firſt of all made, and as they are likewiſe at preſent. 
CRAFT, cunning T Aęiln, ars, artis; à profeſſion, 
CRAFT, trade buſineſs, myſtery, cunning, de- 
ceit, and guile:— though with Caſaub. we might 
rather be induced to derive craft, à Keunlu, ab- 
ſcondo; any thing abſtruſe, myſterious, or hidden 
from vulgar fight : and this derivation would be 
applicable both to trade, and to cozenage ; which, 
in many inſtances indeed, have but too cloſe a 
connection. 
__ CRAG 1 Pa ia, rupes in mare Procurrens : 
CRAGGY ] Upt.“ —or perhaps from Kernvog, 
præceps rupes; a precipice : ſee likewiſe Sax. Alph. 
CRAKE * crow, and crow-berries : Ray.“ 
CRAKE-+berries { —conſequently derived from 
the ſame root with either CROW, or CROKE: Gr. 
CRAM ; Kopew, /aturo, ſatio; particip. pall. 
Kexognprvos, ſaturatusz contracted to crammed ; 
qual) kecorammed. 


CRAMP P both Jun. and Skinn. would | 
CRAMP-j#/ $5 derive theſe words ſolely from 
CRAMP-irons the Sax. and Belg. knamma 


and krampe; but they may both Le very eaſily 


From Gzzzx, and LATIN. 


CR 


1 derived a Kapnlw, quaſi Keaynlo, fleffo, incur vo, 


contraho ; to bend, contract; as in the caſe of a ſhaſm. 


CRANE, the bird ] Tigarec, by contraction, 
CRANE, inſtrument ( grus ; a remarkable bird 
. CRANE, machine in natural hiſtory: * unde 


| CRANE out the neck) vaſis epiſtomium Belgis 
kraen dicitur, quod referat caput gruis; mii putes 
deſumptum ex Kenn, ons; quod ex iftiufnodi 
fipbunculs\ doliis immiſſo, liquores, veluti 8 quadam 
uberrimi fontis ſcaturigine affatim profiliant : Jun.“ 
under the art cock. 

CRANIUM, Kain, calvaria; the bone of the 
bead, the ſkull : R. Kean, caput; the bead. 

| CRANY, Kenn, fons, crena; unde aqua ſcatet ; a 
chink, gap, or flit ; quoniam ex crend, veluti quodam 
fonte, liquida prafluunt; vivum hujus rei exem- 
plum præbet calami crena (the flit of a pen) ex- 
pedite devehens atramentum in chartam ſub- 
jectam: — the elegance and propriety of this 
thought, or rather ſimile, induced me to tran- 
ſcribe it from Junius; tho' Voſſius had preceded 
him in the uſe of it. | 

CRAPULA, Karan, crapula; a ſurfeit, head- 
ache, vertigo: hinc Keainangy, inebriare; to intoxicate. 

CRASH ; ſee CLASH, or CRUSH: Gr. the 
R and L often interchanging. 

CRASIS, Keaois, miſtura; a 2 tempe- 
rature, or mixture of natural humors, | 

CRASSITUDE ; Kgeas, caro; ereaſſus, craſſus; 
groſs, fat, fleſhy : 1. Voſſius derives craſſus à Tea, 
eh, edo ; 10 eat; craſſitude being the natural conſe- 
quence of gluttony, and voraciouſneſs. | 
 CRATCH-crad/e; Kęaleo, prebendo, apprebendo; 
quia lignum unum alterum tenet z unde crates; a 
burdle, rack, or manger ; a play among children, 
to repreſent, by a piece of ſtring woven toge- 
ther like burdles, the cradle of our Saviour. 

CRATER, Kealne, crater, vas, in quo miſcetur 
vinum; a bowl, or goblet; allo. the aperture, or 

ning of a volcano. 

CRAW, crop, or maw; Kealw, contineo; 4 
ſtomach to contain the food: tho' with Skinn. we 
| may rather prefer Kgauww, perficio, pro concogue ; 
to digeſt, and not contain alone the food. 

CRAWL : Junius and Skinner have very pro- 
perly derived cratol à Belg. krielen; and that again 
a Lat. grallari, pro gradulari, 1. e. gradatim ſeu 
pedetent m ire: but then this is the utmoſt of their 
information ; for here they ſtop : Voſſius how- 
ever will lead us up to the Gr. for he derives 
gradus, and gradior, à KeaJuin, to walk, to flep by 
degrees, to move ſlowly. | 

CRAY ff; Kagaſor, cancer quidam; a freſp 
water b of th: Manaxcdrewes ſpecies; being of be 
crab, ile lobſter, or rather indeed the ſhrimp tribe, 
called a prawn, and found in freſh waters, 

a R CRAZY ; 


or broken ; like poor Ralpbo's wit; 


temperantia, incontinentia; a diſtemperature of mind; 
a diſorder in the ſanſes: and yet, when we conſider 


odioſum edo; Upt. and Caſaub. ts make a ſcreaming, 


expreſs what we call cream; in Lat. it is very 


| xapTn, i. e. harpagones; et in genere quicquid 


c R Þ 
CRAZY ; Parco, pays, frango, fraftus ; crackt, 


His wit was ſent him for a token; 
But in the carriage cractt and broken. 
ane part I. canto I. 485. 
perhaps our word crazy might more properly be 
derived ab Axgaoia, E Kea, Q. d. Avexpalos, in- 


that many of our words have given origin to 
ſome proverb, thoſe proverbs will frequently help 
us: thus the former deriv. of crazy may be right, 
from the following proverb in Chaucer, as quoted 
by Junius; fortaſſe, ſays he, per metaphoram 
deſumptum, ex illo Chauceriano ; 
. Tm ſicker that the pot was craſed. 
1 = OP Cl Y. pro Vu 225: 1 

rectè quidem, ſays Lye, nam vox eo ſenſu non- 
dum abiit in deſuetudinem apud Devonienſes ; 
eſt autem 2 Gall. ecraſer; elidere, frangere :— 
but this Gall. word is evidently derived from 
the Gr. as above. n Wann 


* CREAK, or ſbreat; Kemw, ſonum moleſtum et. 


diſagretable noiſe. 8 
CREAM; perhaps from Keiuvv, farina craſſior; 

the choiceſt part of flour; as cream is the choiceſt 

part of milk: it 1s remarkable, that neither the 


From GRE Ek, and LATIN. 


C R 
C REE 7 Kealw, prebendo; quia lignum unum al. 
CRETE zerum tenet ; unde crutes; a hurdle, 


| or wattled baſket. bee „ 
4 CREPUSCU-LUM ; Ke, quaſi Keepar, 
crepus; unde crepuſculum; hinc crepera-Xunn, dubia 


lux ; lumin; doubtful light, in the evening after ſun-ſet; 
and in the morning before ſun-riſe, called twi-light : 


| ſee TWI-LIGHT. Gr. 


Ca "Keeauvuus, creo; caro; 
CRESSES I unde creaſco, creſco; to increaſe, 
to grow ; a plant, and herb that quickly ſprings. 
CREST, © Keaas, caput; the head; quaſi 
Keane, unde crijta 3 Becm.” vel à Kepas, cornu ; 
a horn; quod in capitibus fit corniculum, quaſi 
ceriſta, et contractius criſta; M. quod ipſe magis 


| probo; ſays Ainſw. à tuft, or plume,” on the cone 


f a helmet: but If. Voſſ. derives it a Koevs, 
Koguoow, galea, caſſis ; an helmet, or ornament upon it. 
CRETACEOUS, creta; chalk; from Keila, 
the iſland Crete, in the Mediterranean. 
CREVICE ; © Kgexw, crepo, i. e. deſilio, debiſco: 
Lye.“ to chink, or gape : or perhaps crevice may 
be derived à crena, quaſi crenavice; contracted to 
crevice, or creaſe : et crena, ſays Voſſ. quaſi Kenn, 
fons; quia ex crend, veluti fonte, liquida fluunt; 
ut atramentum calamo: as we have hinted under 
the art. CRANY : Gr. 
CREW, “ Kęclos, pulſus, plauſus manuum pedumve, 


Greeks nor Romans ſhould have had a word to | proprie; ſonus inconditus, tumultus; Cataub.” 4 


poetically ſtiled flos lactis, et deliciæ ladies; the 


flower of milk, and milky ſweets : ſince therefore & 


cremor is the modern Latin word for cream, we 
may rather with Voſſius derive it 2 Kguyw, cerno, 
ſejungo, ſeparo; quia eſt pingue illud quod d latte 
ſecernitur; the richeſt part of milk, that ſeparates, 
and riſes to the top. 
CREATOR 42506 perficto, creo ; to produce, 
CREATURE} accompliſo, make perfect. 
CREDIT Z mihi autem maxime placet, ſays 
CREED F Voſſ. eſſe a Xendw, credo, mutuo do; 
quod qui facit, etiam Latinis crediror vocatur : 
a perſon who places a truſt, or confidence in another, 
CREEK, or Harbour; Keoxn, littus; the ſhore, 
or bank, quam aqua maris alluit ; any ſmall nook, 
waſht by the ſea. 
CREEP, Eero, ſerpo, repo; quaſi crepo; to 
crawl, to flide on the ground, as ſerpents do. 
CREEPER, Kenwis, crepida ; a kind of Patten. 
CREEPERS, or rather creekers, © Kipxos, vel 
Keuxor, inter alia (nam multa ſignificant) ab 
eſychio EXPOnuntur, GpTUYES, Xa Tails r im” 


— 


confuſed noiſe, a hubbub, clutter, or eroud. 

CRIB 7o eat out of : Kann, præſepe; a man- 
er: Caſaub.“ 93 | 
CRIB f lie in: Kpaſales, vel KeaBaleg, graba- 
tus; a couch, or ſmall bed to carry from place to 
Place : this word, as well as many others, will 
ſerve to ſhew the great uſe of etymology ; for it 
is not orthography alone that can ſet us right in 


is various, and fluctuating : it is not a ſimilarity 
of letters that will conſtitute true deriv. ; for if 
we were to attend to the letters alone, crib would 
originate a Kev, but KeiCavos idem eſt quod 
KaiBaves, in quo bordeum coquitur, fornax, caminus'; 
a furnace, ſtove, or oven; all which are far enough 
from the ſenſe of a manger, bed, or couch; and 
conſequently cannot have given origin to our 
word crib :—neither, may ſome objectors oppoſe, 


to have been written crab, not crib 2 to which it 
can only be replied, that when words anſwer 
exactly, or nearly to each other in fenſe, it is 
not ſo abſolutely neceſſary that there ſhould be as 
ſtrict a conformity in their manner of orthogra- 
phy; for length of time, various dialects, a diſ- 


aduncum eſt: Caſaub.” crooked irons, made uſe of | tinction of appearance, and a number of other 


to drag up any thing from the bottom of wells; &c, | 


incidents may occur, to introduce a change in the 


the meaning of many words, becauſe orthography 


can it be derived from Keaſales, for then it ought | 


orthography 


* 
een 


. * 
®. 


ry yp 


28 


orthography of a word; but it is ſenſe alone 
muſt fix the etymology. 1 TE 

CRIB, or eat; © Kpunlev, abſcondere; vel 
enen, furari z from whence allo to clip (the 
coin) : Upt.” | 3 

CRIBLE, Kei, bordeum; barley; or bran miu 
with flour : though perhaps it might more pro- 
perly be derived from Kpivw, cerno, cribro'; to 
ſift ;unde cribrum; a. ſeive : becauſe it is & coarſe 
kind of bran; fifted and ſeparated from the ſine, 
flour : only Clel: has derived the verb Kew, from 
the Celtic, ö 


—. 


From Gazex, and LATIN. 


, 


C R 


it from à r Ki cd,, qui crines habet ovium in- 
ar velleris; a head of hair, curled like a fleece of 
wool, There is however another deriv. given by 
Ger, Voſſ. de Permut. lit. viz. criſbus A Kniowos, 


| though I can find no ſuch word; perhaps it 


ought to have been printed Kviges, as it is pro- 
perly printed in the work itſelf; ſed ſignificatio 
abire videtur; nempe conciſum, abraſum:— we. 
make uſe of this word in the ſenſe of ſhort and 
brittle ; as when we-fay @ criſp cake, &c. Shake- 
ſpear, in his Tempeſt, Act IV. ſc. 3, has given it 
{till another ſenſe ;. where he makes Iris ſay, 


CRICR, or creek in the neck, à Keexw,. ſono ; to | 
crack ; ſpaſmus, ſeu tetanus levior cervicis, d ſero | _ 
tenui, et mobili, vel d flatu; fic diftus forte quia | 


cervix, durante hoc dolore, videtur quaſi diſrumpi, et 
defilire (ſonitu) Skinn. vel à Kerdw, firidorem edo; 
idem: 10 make a ſnapping, cracking noiſe. 

CRICKET, © Keanu, Keigw, Keryn, ftridor, ſono ; 
Caſaub. and Upt.” —a noiſy inſect. 

CRIME, Kegiue, coimen ; verum quia qui 
judicat, is litem ſeparat, ac verum falſo diſtinguit; 
hine factum eſt ut Ken, ſecundariò ponatur pro 
judicare; à qua ſignificatione eſt Græcorum Kpiue, 
pro judicio, et Latinorum crimen, pro delicto; quia 
ob crimen aliquis judicatur, ac damnatur: Voſſ.“ 
— any action, or offence of a heinous nature, that in- 
curs the cenſure of the law, and the ſentence of the 
judge. Clel. Way. 80, ſays, that the Celtic cir, 
a circle, is radical to the Latin curia; to crimen, 
and to the Gr. Keweiv, radically Kigpuweiv, fo judge. 

CRIMSON, chermes, unde cherme/ini vox; 
ſeu potius . charme/inum, contracted to crimſon ; 
that beautiful red color, produced from the Kenne 
Bapon, or dying grain: Salmaſius ſane non male 
noſtrum crimſon, et Fr. Gall. cherme deflectit ab 
antiquo Fr, Gall. guermes; hoc eſt à Lat. vermes: 
vide VERMILION : Skinn.“ —but vermes, and 
vermilion, are Gr. | 

CRINGE, Kevnlv, occulto; or Kunlw, cumbo, 
cubo; 'demiſſo, et inclinato corpore ſerviliter venerari; 
to i op, and meanly bow down. 

CRIPPLE, Kawnlw, quaſi Keaunly, crample, 
cripple; fletic, cur vo; 10 bend, loop, go lame, or 
limping. nn | 

CRISIS of a diſtemper, Kgiois, à Kew, judico : 
unde criſis, morbi ſolutio, aut mutatio in melius, 
deteriuſve; the preciſe moment of a diſorder, when 
it begins 10 change, and we are able to judge and de- 
termine, whether it be for better or worſe : it is 
_ alſo uſed in a political ſenſe, for an imminent 
Junfure. 4 78 . 


CRIsp vel I Kgiovoc, varix ; varices 
CRISPED locks þ ſunt venæ tumide, contortæ- 
_ CRISPING-irons ] que; veins twiſted and en- 


angled together; but If, Voſſ. more juſtly derives 


Lou nymphs, called naids of the winding 
— -.* brooks, © [looks, 
With your ſedged crowns, armleſs 
Leave your criſp channels. 
And Milton likewiſe has uſed it in the ſame ſenſe, 
in the following paſſage; | 

But rather to tell how, if art can tell, 

How from that ſapphir fount the criſped brooks 

Ran nectar. Par. Loſt, B. IV. 236. 

CRITERION T Keilngiov, ſenſus, et pars anime 

CRITIC rerum judicatrix, et arbilra : 
Judgement, diſtinction, diſcernment : R. Kgiww, jud coz 
to judge, determine. | 1 

CROAK as à frog; Koat, vox ranarum ; apud 
Ariſtoph. in. Ran. Upt.“ he noiſe of frogs. 

CROCK Kewooog, olla, bydria, vas aqua- 

CROCKERY \ rium; an earthen pot, or any 
veſſel made of earth: ſee CHROCK, when it ſig- 
nifies color. Caſaubon derives, our preſent word 
crock à Kwaguxes, pera, ſacculus, propriè coriaceus, 
ad cuſtodienda, et circumferenda cibaria aptus; unde 
crock Anglis olla, in qua coquuntur carnes; an earthen 
pot to boil meat in. 

CROCODILE ; „ Ken, crocodilus (an am- 
phibious animal of Egypt, and ſuppoſed to de- 
rive its name) from Kgoxos, crecus; ſaffron ; and 
Aeg, timidus ; fearful ; becauſe the crocodile is ſaid 
to be afraid of ſaffron ; Nug.”—this deriv. is ra- 
ther doubtful ; becauſe we cannot but ſuppoſe 
that the crocodile muſt have been known, in Egypt 
at leaſt, and muſt have had a name, long be- 
fore this antipathy againſt ſaffron could have been 
diſcovered in him, or before a ſufficient 400 could 
have been adminiſtered: neither is the Dr's. ſecond 
deriv. ſatisfactory, viz. or elſe from Keoxn, lit- 
tus; the ſhore , becauſe the ſea-crocodile is afraid 
of the ſhore :*—becauſe this is the firſt time I 
ever heard of a ſea- crocodile; which is deſcribed 
as à river animal of an amphibious nature, living 
ſometimes in- water, and metimes on land; ſo 
far is he from being afraid of the ſhore : there may 
indeed be ſome of theſe creatures, as well as alle- 
gators, found at the mouths of large rivers ; but 


and ever h 


perhaps they were never ſeen at any great diſtance 
A | R 2 out 


% 


and is known to be as much on land, as in water? 


C R From GRRIBR, 


out a ſea 
crocodiles, in eontradiſtinction to land- crocodiles: 
beſides, were even this true, that the name of 
erocodile was given to thoſe animals from Kgoxn, lit- 
tus; the ſpore; and Au, timidus ; fearful, how 
very improper would it be to apply this very 
name to the land-crocodile, which inhabits rivers, 


in ſhort, the name of crocodile ſeems to be in- 


tirely an Egyptian word, or name for that crea- | 


ture; and conſequently that all farther ſearch 
after its Greek etym. would be fruitleſs, 
. CROCUS, Keoxos, crocus 3 ſaffron. - 
CROISADE ſometimes written cruſade: Kpit, 
CROISES & », crux, crucis ; unde Fr. 
Gall. croiſaur; expeditio bellica à Papi, religi- 
onis ergo, indicta; in qua quilibet miles /ignum 
crucis in tunica geſſit, in teſſeram ſacræ militia : a 
military expedition, in which the ſoldiers wore the fign 
of the croſs on their breaſts and backs : this expedition 
was begun about the year 10955, thirty years af- 
ter the Norman conqueſt, and was undertaken 
by the Pope, againſt the Turks and Sarazens in 
Paleſtine; at the city of Jeruſalem: and therefore 
called tbe holy war; which drained all Europe 
both of men and money to no manner of purpoſe. 
CROKE lite a rauben; Kewgw, crocito, ut 
eorvus; Ital. crocore ; Ariſtoph. Plut. 369 ; oi" s 
Kewgers ; Upt.“ to make a hoarſe rough noiſe. 
CRONE, Keoves, ſenex moroſus; fatuus, et deli- 


rut: an ill-natured old fellow : alſo an old ewe. 


CROOK 


Xs Kipxor, vel Keel, inter alia, 
CROOKED 


nam multa ſignificant, ab He- 


ſychio cxponuntur Agra yt, x% Tavln ETIX%fphT), 


i. e. harpagones, et in genere, quicquid aduncum eft : 
Caſaub. - but perhaps our ſhepherd's crook may be 
derived either from Keif, xpixos, crux, crucis : Or 


as we might rather derive it by tranſpoſition from 


Kvgles, quali Kguxlos, curvus ; crooked ; becauſe it 
has à crooked piece of iron, faſtened at the top, to 
catch the ſheep with. Clel. Way. 79, would per- 


ſuade us, that crooked was entirely Celtic, quaſi 


cir-coked; and conſequently derived from the 


ſame ſgurce with cir, circle; meaning whatever is | 


bent, or bowed in à circular form; i. e. Gr. ſtill. 
CROP of corn, Kapmoc, fructus in genere quivis: 
Caſaub.“ all produce of the land. Clel. Voc. 209, 
ſays, that © crop is no more than a contraction of 
car-rip, or rather cer-reap : cer, the corn (whence 


8 Ceres) and reap, to cut, or ſeparate:— this deri- 


vation can be applicable only to à crop of corn; 


but we uſe it in general for all fruits; and there- 
fore it would be better to derive it by tranſpoſition | 
* a Kaprooum, vel Kaprigu, nempe A Karos, quaſt 


Kęar-og, quod cum junfuram mans, tum fruttum 


; ſo far as to deſerve the name of /ea- | 


«ff * 


and LATIN. C R 
Celtic his own deriv. that crop ſhould come from 
cer-reap, ſtill both thoſe words are Gr. 
CROP, or graze, Konſo, ſcindo; to cut, chew, eat, 
CROP, or ſummit - 9 von, vertex, cacumen: 
CROPPLE-crowned F olim croppe, fays Caſaub. 
pro gravis ab Anglis ſummitate uſur putum; any top, 
or ſummit ; perhaps what is meant now a days by 
COPPLE-crowned © Gr. 
 CROSIER = Ie, Keines, crux, crucis; a croſs, . 
CROSS © or any two pieces of wood, timber, 
. CROSSLET } &c. faſtened athivart each other. 
CROTCHET, or whim; Kpunlw, Keunlos, Kęur- 
In, crypta z occultus ; hence the barbarous French 
groteſque, quaſi croteſque 3 ridicule, bizarre, extra- 
vagant (with truth may it be applied) © fic enim 
dictæ ſculpture, vel picturæ inartificioſæ, et nul- 
lis regulis aſtrictæ, ſæpe etiam ridiculæ; tales 


enim figure olim in cryptis potiſſimùm ſculpti 
ſolebant; imo tales etiam ſponte naturæ, aquæ 
ſtillicidiis ſaxa variis modis adedentibus, ſæpe 
efformatæ ſunt: Skinn. ęroteſt: — and from 
painting transferred to thought, with a ſmall varia- 
tion in writing it, groteſque, to croteſque, or crotcher, 
to ſignify any wild humor, whim, or extravagant 
fancy; any ſudden ſtart of imagination, formed with- 
out reaſon, foundation, or reality. 
, CROUCH dtn, the ſame as couch. down ; 
Kuro, cumbo, cubo ; to lie down, ſquat down, ſtoop : 
or perhaps from Kgunlw, occulto; to hide, or bend 
/o low as not to be ſeen. 
CROUCHED Friers, or as they may very pro- 
perly be written crutched friers, if there were 
not too great a ſimilarity between that word, 
and crutches : but theſe friers did not go upon 
crutches; they were fratres cruce fipnati ; and wore 
the ſign of the croſs, becauſe hey attended the 
army to the holy war; which has been already 
mentioned, under the art. CROISADE : Gr. 
CRO Up, or fiddle, Keno, pulſo, ferio; to ſtrike, 
or ſcrape the firings : © KeewSanog xezerv, crembala 
pulſare ; 1 7 ih * , citharam pulſare 2 Kela, 
ſonus qui editur cum organorum muſicorum pulſatione : 
Caſaub.” hence Butler's famed Croudero. 
CROUD, or throng ; © Xweew, impreſſionem fa- 
cere hoſtili modo; violenter trudere ; to thruſt, puſh, 
or ſhove : Caſaub.“ hoc malo,“ continues he, 
« quam ex Kezw, pulſo z quod alits placuit.“ 
CROW, bird; © KogaF, quaſi Keoat, corvus, 
quaſi crovus: Upt.” © inſerto v conſono, ſays Voſl. 
©* quomodo ab 'Tan, fylva; Am, Levis: —he hke- 
wiſe ſuppoſes that Kogaß itſelf is derived à Kopos, 
niger; black : ſo that this bird receives its name 
from its color (not its noi/e, like the frog). 
CROW, ikea cock; either from Keagw, clamo 
or from Keavyn, clamor; any loud, H rill noiſe ; to 


ſignificat: Voſſ. —but even granting this learned 


— — ————— - * . — 


call aloud. 
CROW 


* 
Enn 
break open: or elſe from Xweewv, impreſtonem fu cere 


heſtili modo; Caſaub.“ to make a violent attack upon. 
CROWN, Or op of the head; Kopuyc, Heſychio 


ſunt d, alta, celſa: poteſt etiam petitum crown | 


videri ex Kgpavov, calvaria, vel caput : or per- 

haps it may be derived from the ſame root with 

a CROWN t wear; as in the following art. 
CROWN to wear :—Clel. Way. 79, tells us, 


that © corona (he might have added Kopwna)* 


comes from corown, contracted to crown; not crown 
from corona: and in Voc. 46, he obſerves, that 
« the figure of the crown, being circular, was 
held ſo ſacred, that it was ſuperſtitiouſly affected 


under the form of that clerical tonſure on the- 


ſummit of the head, which from that particular 
circumſtance of its repreſenting a crown, is at 
this moment preſerved by the Romiſh prieſts, 
and gives by metonymy the general name of the 
crown of the bead; — but even, according to this 
idea, corown may have dcrived its denomination 
from its encompaſſing, encircling, or ſurrounding the 
head; and conſequently may come à Tupos, Tuo, 
gyrus; a circle, or ringlet of gold: fee ſomething 
remarkable concerning this word, under the art. 
CYNG-HELM. Gr. 
CRUCIATE, Keg, Keixos, crux, cruciatus; 
crucified, tormented, put to pain. | 
CRUCIBLE; from the ſame root; quia in 
crucibulo, metalla quaſi excruciantur; i. e. valido 
igne eliguantur; vel, ut chemici loqui amant, calci- 
nantur; to melt, torture, and torment metals over 
the fire. 
CRUCI-FIXION, Ke, *, et rn crux- 
Ago, cruciſixus; faſtened, or nailed to a croſs. 
CRUDE Keuwdos, Kevdos, crudus : 
CRUDITY { alpor, rigor, gelu; cold, imma- 
ture, ill digeſtion, raw bumors. Clel. Voc. 169, 
ſays, ©* kruid, the antient word for green (it is to 
be hoped he did not mean ſtrictly as to color 
alone) and ſtill uſed in Germany, and other coun- 
tries, is one of thoſe archaiſms of which Virgil 
was ſo fond, that it made him forget he was 
committing a pleonaſm when he ſaid, 
Jam ſenior, ſed cruda deo, viridiſque ſenectus. 
2 An. VI. 304. 
cruda, and viridis are there ſtrictly ſynonymous; 


(and conſequently not literally green) cruda puella 


viro: all ſignifying cruyd, or green (but ſtill not 
literally green) ; crudus has indeed other ſignifica- 
tions: — and conſequently may be derived as 
above. | 

CRUEETY, Keves, frigor; unde Keveeos, Frigi- 
dus; unde cruor, crudus, crudelis; ut à fidus, I de- 
lis : crudelis igitur qui crudis eſt moribus; hoc eſt 


ſevis, cruoremque fitientibus; of a rude, ſavage diſpo- 


From Grtetk, and Lartity. 
CROW of iron: © i Ken, pulſo z to knock, or 


Kęvog, 


09 
ſition, like a wild beaſt, always roving, and thirſting 
for blood. 

CRUET, Kegworos, olla, phiala; a ſmall glaſs, to 
hold oil, vinegar, &c. fee CRUSE. Gr. 

CRUMB, or bite“ Sax. cpumay; Pelg. kruyme 

CRUMBLE Teut. krueme, krummetl : 
neſcio an hæc omnia à Lat. grumus : Skinn,”— 
and had grumus ever borne any idea ſimilar to our 
word crumb, or bit, it might have been adgpted ; 
but when the ſuppoſed original, and its deriva- 
tives carry different ſignifications, then we may 
always doubt, and often reject ſuch etym.—per- 
haps our word crumb, or bit, 1s no more than a 
tranſpoſition of Mixgos, quaſi Koh, parvus; litile; 
converted firſt to cromis, contracted then to croms, 
and changed afterwards to crumbs. 

CRUMB of a loaf} perhaps à grumus; à hillock 

CRUMBY $ of earth; a lump, or tuft; 
it being a light ſubſtance, and puffed up by ſermenta- 
tion: T £210v, Heſych. exponit Tee beer, 
locus editus; any eminence, or ſcbelling. | 

CRUMP, crooked : © Kaurlo, curvo, inflefio 1, * 
unde crump-backed, crump-ſhauldered : Caſaub,” —, 
or perhaps à Kogles, by tranſpoſition Keudles, vel 
Koeuprlos, curvus ; crooked, bent, bowed. 

CRUMP, or cru ; Keno, quaſi Kezprw, coliid?, 
frango; to beat, or grind ſmall 3 break between 
the teeth. | : 

CRUMPLE, Polis, ruga; quod ruga cutim vel 
veſtem in plicas contrabat ; carrugo; to draw np into 
wrinkles : theſe two laſt words, crump and crump- 
led, like criſp, and criſped, ſeem to bear two dif- 
ferent ſignifications ;- particularly the former; as 
when we ſay crump, or criſp. | 

CRUPPER, Kenmis, haſis, fundamen ; unde Fr. 
Gall. croupiere ; Ital. cropiera, croppa; caudale, ſuc- 
cauda; caudale enim eſt quaſi baſis et fundamen 
ſellæ: Skinn.” the tail. 

- CRURAL, Tow, Tv, et Tus, crus, cruris; the 
leg, the knee; allo the hinder leg, or the. hock of a 
quadruped. * x5 

CRUSADE : fee CROISADE :: though in- 
deed this comes more naturally from crux z, as the 
other from Ke, 

CRUSE of oil; Kewooes, ola, hydria, vas'f:File z, 
a veſſel of glaſs, earth, &c. 10 contain any liquid. 

CRUSE, or /i; ſometimes written cruiſe, 
perhaps from Kegif, Keixos, crux, crucis, curſum 


obliguare; to croſs up and down, to ſail this way 


and that. . 
CRUSH, ſeems to be only another dialect fa 


craſb; and craſh is the ſame as claſh, which ori- 


ginates à K, KAzgu, Knara, claſb, craſh, cruſb; 


the / and r often interchanging. 


CRUST of bread, ®zecos, fruſtum, quali cruſtum; 
or from Karp, quaſt Kęacha, frogmentum'; a 
broken 


broken piece of bread : we may rather chuſe the 
following art. 

CRUST, or covering N Kevos, gelu; unde Kevran- 

CRUSTACEOUS os, ut fit proprie cruſta 
è gelu in glacie ; a cruſt, or covering of ice on the 
top of any fluid: alſo am fiſþ having a ſoft ſhell; 
like crabs, lobſters, prawns, &c. 

CRUTCH ; © Xagat, vitis fulcrum; a crutch, 
or prop: Caſaub.”—we may rather derive it a 
Koif. xxo, Crux, crucis; a flick, with another 
ſmall piece faſtened acroſs on the top, to ſupport «ihe 
lame. 

CR articles to fell I Kęigu, trideo, ſtrido; Kęiyn, 

CRY aloud ridor; any loud bawl- 
ing, to overcome the general noiſe in the ſtreets. 

CRYPT, commonly written, and pronounced 
craft, or croft ; but derived à Keunlw, ab/condo, 
occulto ; unde Kevin, crypta, vel crupta z ager ab- 
conditus, prope domum ruſtici, magna arte et 
labore excultus : Caſaub. Jun. and Skinn.”—ga 
ſmall encloſure, near a farm houſe ; or any place en- 
cloſed, or retired. 

. CRYSTAL, © Kevs Aa, cryſtallus; a precious 
ſton? : R. Kęveg, gelu ; cold : „ mee be- 
cauſe it is clear Me ice; or ſuppoled to be formed 
in the ſame manner. * 

CUB Kurſo, cumbo, cubo; to have young; 
. CUBATION T allo 0 lie down to tbe teat. 

CUBE, “ Kg, cubus ; @ ſolid equilateral figure; 
a dye: Nug.“ . = 

CUBEBS, cubube, arum; an apotbecary's drug. 

CUBIT ; Ke, cumbo, cubitus ; an elbow, quod 
ad ſumendos cibos in ipſo cubamus : Iſid. a meaſure 
of a foot and a half, or from the elbow to the end of 
the middle finger (which to be ſure in all men is 
the ſame). | | 

CUCKOLD : many have, imagined that our 
word cuckcld is derived from cuckow z, but as 
Skinner obſerves, © certum eſt noſtrum cuckeld 
non à cucu/o ortum duxifſe ; tales enim non 
cuculi ſunt, ſed curruce (the fooliſh bird that baich- 
eth the cuckow's gg; ſuppoſed to be 4be bedge- 
ſparrow, or tom-tit ; according to Ainſw.) : cur- 
rucæ enim non ſua ova alis ſupponunt; ſed e 
contra ova aliena bi ſuppoſita incubant, et fo 
vent: nec minus ſtulti exiſtimantur, qui conju- 
galem ſuum lectum ab adulterorum invaſione tueri 
non poſſunt. Let me add from Junius; qui 
primi gallorum inquit Voſſ. eam induxere con- 
ſuetudinem, et maritum, natos ex adultera liberos 
educantem pro ſuis, cuculum nuncuparent, hi 
plane confuderunt cuculum, et currucam; nam 
cuculi, five cuculli nomen convenit adultero, cur- 
ruca autem marito adultere: @ werd unpleaſing 
to the married ear. 4 

CUCKOW, Koxxuj, et Kues, cuculus; 4 bird 


From G RAI EK, 


. 


* CU: 
of prey; but among the human ſpecies generally 


preyed upon. * a 
CUCUMBER), Kue, cucumis, et cucumer; 
quod ventrem magnum habeat; à common plant. 
CUCURBIT, Kugles, curvus; bent, bowed : or 
elſe from Tvgos, curvus, inſerto digamma ; crooked ; 
cucurbita, à curvitate ; a cupping inſtrument. 
CUDDLE, © Eyxeeduacw, involve ; Ev wiv]: orov- 


and LATIN. | 


| 


Leas eyxexopdurnueves, quinque ſtragulis involutus; 


rolled up five blankets thick : Ariſtoph. Nub. Upt.” 
to encircle, bug cloſe in the arms: R. Kogduan, capitis 
involucrum; a hood. | . 

CUDGEL, KovduniG, digitis in condylos con- 
tratiis verbero, pugnum impingo; to ſtrite, or beat 
with the double fiſts ; ſeu potius pugilatum qui 
cejtibus exercebatur : Caſaub.” and we uſe it to 
ſignify one who is beaten with flicks. _ 

CUE of bread; © a term formerly uſed. in the 
butteries at Cambridge; but though written in 
this manner, ſignifies no more than a ſimple Q; 
being the firſt letter of the words quarter, or qua- 
drans ; the fourth part of a penny loaf: Ray. 
but both quarter, and quadrans, are Gr. 

CUE, or catch word; perhaps 2 qu-ero; i. e. 
Fewlaw, Egw, quer; io ſeek; becaule it is the 
word ſought for, or waited for; the word wanted. 

CUERPO, Xews, Xpoog, XewFog, XogFos, Corpus, 
hinc to walk in cuerpo, 1. e. fine pallio incedere; ab 
Hiſp. cuerpo, corpus; q. d. ſolo corpore, fine pallio 
obtegente ambulare ; nated; without any covering; 
in buff. | F 

CUFF of a coat; © Kegan, caput; unde Fr. Gall. 
coiffe; linei limbi circa manicam extremam ornandi, 
vel muniendi: gratia replicati ; coife Gallis olim 
denotabat quodvis integumentum, five velamen, 
maxime tamen capitis: Junivs:” without the 
Greek: now uſed to lignify he ornaments ef the 


ſleeve. 


CUFF, or „ap; Korapigu, colaphus ; a ſlap, 
or box on the ear : Upt.” 

CUIRASS ; Xogiov, prima illa extima membrana, 
que feium ambit ; hinc cutem, corium fignificare 
uſurpatur: unde cuiraſs, à cuir, corium ; quog 
corium armis multiplicem ſupeditaverit materiam : 
armour ; chi:fly the breaſt-plate. 

CULINARY, vel 2 Kees, pro Ker, inteſti- 
num, aluus, cibus, pabulum; vel a colere; clo, cu- 
lina; quod ibi colerent ignem ; Littleton and Ainſw, 
a kitchen ;, becauſe of the conſtant fire kept up there. 

CULL, ſeems to be a contraction of colle#; 
and if ſo, may be derived à Azyo, lego, colligo; 
to pick and chuſe; to collect the choiceſt: Skinner is 
of opinion that cl] parum -allugic Greco 
XvAigw, xvaw, ſuccum elicio, ſeu ſepers ;*—but - 
this more properly belongs to colo are; and co- 


Lander, than to cull. 
10 cuLLERS; 


* | 4. ; 
CU From Grezx, and LATIV. 
* 4 


CULLERS ; from the fame root with cu! ; 
viz. oves rejiculz ;; forte ſe dictæ, quia à grege ſe- 
 liguntur, et ejiciuntur. | 
CULLY, Kg, claudus; lame, weak, defec- 


tive; a filly perſon, eaſily miſled : though Skinner | 
12 heap, or pile, over and above meaſure ; to ſtore or 


has given a more probable deriv. viz. A coglione, 
tefticulus ; quia forte ſtulti tefticulis largioribus præ- 
diti ſunt ; ut afinus (et aper) inter bruta animalia : — 
whatever truth there may be in this opinion, every 
one will admit the juſtneſs of the ſimile. 

CULMINATE, Kaaapec, calamus, culmus, unde 
culmen ; quia vel eres de culmo edificia contegebant ; 
ſtraw ; becauſe the antients covered their houſes with 
_ thatth; ſo magnificently mentioned by Virgil, 

Romuleoque recens horrebat regia culmo. © * 

| An. VIII. 654. 

in aſtronomy, this expreſſion, the ſun's rays culmi- 
nate, is made uſe of to ſignify the darting of the 
ſun's rays perpendicularly on the beads of thoſe who 
live between the tropics : but perhaps in both theſe 
fenſes it might be better to derive culminate, with 
Clel. Voc. 211, © from cell, which is the etymon 
of excelſus, excellens, culmen, and collis; and 
many other words importing eminence, and height :” 
but then they are Gr.: ſee EX-CELLENCE, 
and HILL: Gr. 

CULPABLE ; Aa, intenſiva particula, et Bo, 
Baue, eo; unde [a-bor, lapſus, collabor; et hinc 
culpa; a ſlip, a fault: vel à Korn, ſays Voſſ. tho 
that word relates chiefly to ſtealing. | 

CULTURE ; vel à Kea, pro Kun, cibus, 
 pabulum ;, the food of the mind: vel à colo, colere; 
cultus, cultura ;, to till, plow, or improve the land: 
allo education, and improvement. 

CULVER; Verſtegan writes it cu/fra; © where- 
of in ſom partes of England we yet retaine the 
name of caluer; otherwiſe we vſe the borrowed 
French name of pigeon :> Ray likewiſe ſuppoſes 
it to be Sax. ; but culver is evidently derived à 
KeonupſSay, urinare, ſub aquas immergere ; unde co- 
lumbam; quoniam 7alis eſt harum avium peſtus ; 
&'ways bowing, and bending the head, as if ducking 
under water. 

CULVERIN ; fortaſſe corruptum ex xαν ee, 
ſerpentis ſpecies (mentioned under the art. CH LENS) 
unde celuber ; © unde colubrina ; bombarda longa 
et tenuts ; quz et ſerpentina nuncupatur, à forma 
colubri five ſerpentis: Jun.“ —4 long and narrow 
field piece, lite a ſnake, or a ſerpent. © © 
©CUMBERANCE, Ki, cubo, cumbo; to lie 
heavy on; to binder, to obſtruct: 

Qua data porta ruunt, et terras turbine perflant; 

Tncubutre mari.— En. I. 83. 

CUM-BER-/and, quaſi Kymiro-land, takes the 
fame origin with KYMBRO Britons: Gr. 


o 


CU 


CUME, Kujua, et fluttus, et braſice cauliculus 
malt-cume. 
CUMIN, Kujivoy, cuminum ; both herb, and ſeed, 


called cumin. , 
CUMULATE, Koh, fluus; quaſi cumulus 


lay up, collel. 
CUNCPATION)' Ayu, apo, coago, cuntatio 
ſed quia cundta non fine mord perficere eſt, inde 


lingering. * 
CUNI-GUNDA : Verſtegan acknowledges 
ec this female name is derived from cuninꝑ, of cyning, 
by abreuation made ing; and gund is aſmuch to 
ſay as fauor; Cunigund is then in ſignification, the 
fauor of the. king: —but then he ought to have 
conſidered that both favor, and king, are Gr. 
CUNNE „ Kovverv, Heſychio eſt TUVIEWKLS 
CUNNING ric, intelligere; Kovvuct, 
Firwoxzos, feiunt, intelligunt; ſkilful, knowing : Jun.“ 
but yet there can be no objection why we may 
not derive both cunning, and king, immediately 
from Tru, cognoſco, cognoſcens; knowing, cunning : 
Verſtegan obſerves, that it ſignifies alſo ;hankfull, 
gratitude; as, I cunne you thanks, i. e. fincerely. 
CUP, ** KuſBa, cuppa; or Kur: Hom. 
II. A. 596, raidos e9fals Xe numrAAoY, a filio accepit 


manu poculum: Upt.”—perhaps even Kuro 


may be deſcended à Kugos, curvus, gibboſus; from 
its convexity; and Kugcs originates © a Kos, cavus, 
inſerto v, quod ol. KuFes, 1. e. cavitas, a cavity, 
or hollow veſſel; a cup: Voſſ.T 
CUPELL ; from the ſame root: Gr. 
CUPIDITY, OTvw, ceo, cupio, eupiditas ; eager» 


neſs, ardency, defire : allo covetonſneſs. 


CUPOLA ; either from the ſame root with cp 


above mentioned ; or elſe with greater proba- 
bility it may be derived, according to Skinner, 
« ab Ital. cupo; eſt autem turris rotunda, fornt- 
cata, Italis valde frequens; quibus cupo eſt alias, 
profundus, et ſimul zenetrofus;, tales enim turres 
lucem parce, et non niſi in faſtigio per cenirum, vel 
umbilicum admittunt ; @ large rotund turret, that 
generally covers ſome magnificent building; as the 
dome of St. Paul's. 

1 cura, curatus; a vicar, Or 

CURE vicarial prieſt, be has the care, 
cure, or charge of fouls :—© no,” ſays Clel. Way. 
18, © curate comes ſurely more naturally from 
cur-aitb; which literally in the Celtic is 3 


Voc. 15, he compounds ſabbath, of ſab and aith, 
to ſignify the day of inſtruction in the faith: and 


— 


therefore, as he obſerves in Voc. 16, ** curate, or 
| | Cir-y aid 


factum, ut ſumatur pro morari: Voll. a delaying, . 


preacher :*—but we may ſuppoſe he intended this. 
word, as a compound of cur and aith; for in his 


a 
5 C U 


Arpa 4 preacher of the faith of the church," or 


in a church, has nothing to do with that forced 
Latiniſm the cure of ſouls: but till it is Gr. 
for cur, cir," kirk, circle, are all derived à Kipx-ox, 
circus; a circle; the form in which churches were 
antiently built, — "op" 

CURB, «© KvgBis, et KugBas, Athenienſibus dice- 
bantur tabule triangule pyramidales, quibus inferipte 
erant leges late ad hominum improbitatem reprimen- 
dam: Jun.” but there is no need of having re- 
courſe to ſo diſtant a ſignification, ſince both 
himſelf and Skinner have given us a much nearer 
etym. tho' they have ſtopped ſhort of the ori- 
ginal ; viz. ſay they, à Fr. Gall. courber; cur- 
vare ; et Hiſp. cerbar; quæ manifeſts ſunt à Lat. 
curvare:” and that is moſt manifeſtly derived a 
Kuglog, curvus:— there is however Mill another 
deriv. juſt hinted to me by the Dr.; for he has, 
a little before, explained curb by cohibere ; this 
indeed 1s not produced as the true etym. notwith- 
ſtanding the apparent connexion between them. 

CURD ; by tranſpoſition evidently derived a 
Keves, quali Kupdes, frigus; et Kevepoc, frigidus ; 


unde cruor; which, (as Voſſ. and Jun. very juſtly” 


obſerve under the art. cruel) differs from ſanguis 
in this, * quod ſanguis etiam fit cum venis inſit; 
cruor autem dicatur poſtquam effuſus venis, et jam 
coagulatus: from this appearance, or rather 
conſiſtence of blood, when cold, and thus con- 
gealed, our words curd, and curdle, have un- 
doubtedly taken their origin: we cannot therefore 
{ſuppoſe with Skinn. that “ fortean derivari poſſit, 
per metath. à verbo to crowd, i. e. premere, cogere; 
quaſi dictum erowdle :—if the antient, and true 
orthogr. were to be admitted, it ought to be 
CRU D, and CRUDLE ; but cuſtom has eſta- 
bliſhed CURD, and CURDLE ; and provided 
we do but know the true etym. the preſent or- 
thogr. may pals, | a 

CUR-FEU-#el ; Azpw, AF «pw, aperio, unde 
co-operio, contracted to cur; unde cover: et pws, 
Pwoxw, ewyw, uro; unde focus: cooperio-focas, diſ- 
torted by the glorious French to cur- feu: cam- 
pana que monet cubitum ire, extindtis ignibus, et 
lucernis: Skinn.” —or, as Junius has more ele- 
gantly defined it, © caur-feu-bell dicebatur olim 
campana per oppida et civitates circa horam octa- 
vam veſpertinam pulſata, monens oppidanos ut, 
igne ubique obſtrufto (copperto) ſepultoque, reci- 
perent ſe intra privatos parietes: igni-tegium;— 
cover ire; a cuſtom introduced after the Norman 
conqueſt, in order to prevent fires, thoſe dread- 
ful calamities, from ſo frequently happening in 
the night. 

CURL; Togo, Togec, gyrus, quaſi gyurl; curl; 
any thing twiſled, or turned round. 

9 


| From GA EEE, and Lavin. coax G 
| CURRY favor: 


8 ſuppoſed this ex- 
preſſion to be degenerated from carry-faveur, or 
carry. fair; neither of which is right; for as 
Skinn. has very properly defined it, by Mandiri, 
gratiam captare; ſo he has as properly derived it i 
Fr. Gall, queriry Lat. querere ;—only. now it 
were to be wiſhed he had as properly derived 
quero ab Egehai, vel Egwlaw, Egw, guaro, oro, dico; 
to ſeek, entreat, implore, aſe favor. 

CURSE; © Kaleparlai, imprecari, maledicere ; 
ſolet vd Kala, in compoſitione contrahi quaſi ex 
Kappacdai, aliquem execrari : Caſaub.“ 1% utter im- 
precations ;—but Clel, Voc. 114, is of opinion, 
that this word is purely Celtic ; for he obſerves, 
that from the Druidical word curſes came the 
antient Roman ſentence, baniſhment, or interdic- 
tion, ab agud, et igne, which was implicitly 4 
kir-iſh, 7 or ex communication: — here I am 
ſorry to diſſent from this great and judicious 
critic in Britiſh antiquities in this point; for, 
whatever language the word curſe may have been 
derived from, the cuſtom of interdiCting, ab agua 
et igne, was eſtabliſhed among the Romans ſo 
high as in the time of Romulus ; for after the 
raviſhment- of the Sabine women, Dionyſius 
Halicar. book II. ſec. 30, ſays, that Romulus, 
taking an account of their number, it was found 
to amount to ſix hundred and eighty-three ; he 
(Romulus) then choſe an equal number of un- 
married men, to whom he married them, each 
according to the cuſtoms of their reſpective coun- 
tries; which he confirmed by granting them & 
communication of fire and water ; in the ſame man- 
ner as marriages are performed, even to this 
day: - now, Romulus lived about 700 years be- 
fore Chriſt; i. e. above 650 years before the Ro- 
mans knew any thing of Britain, or the cuſtoms 
of the Celts: this cuſtom of contracting mar- 
riages by the uſe of fire and water, (or the com- 
mon elements of life) gave riſe, ſays Mr. Spel- 
man in his notes, to the interdicting a baniſhed 
perſon from the ule of fire and water: it is very 
remarkable however that this compound &ir-1/þ 
ſhould be Gr.; for -kir is evidently derived 2 
Kigxoc, circus; à circle; meaning the kirk, or 
church, or ſociety, to which the perſon belonged : 
and iſb is as evidently Gr. being derived ab i#4s; 
Oofis, à %, tango, tatus ; vel ab Ema, præterito 
verbi Ini, mittoy unde ico, icor, ius; firicken, 
ruck, or driven out : that is, a perſon banijhed 
out of the community, or curſed. . 

CURTAIL ; © Kvglogycurtus, cur ums; bent, ſhorts 
ened, bob-tailed : Vol.” 8 

CURTAIN 1 cortina, qua cindia 

CURTAIN-/e&ure eſt cors; an encloſure, or 


I ſecret place, from whence the oracles uſed to be 


delivered; 
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delivered; and within which they are ſometimes 
even to this day heard: Servius ſays, dicta vi- 
detur cortina, quaſi certina; quod certa illinc 


reſponſa funduntur :—but this is rather playing 


upon words, and might be as applicable to any 


other place: afterwards he derives it from corium; 
which is not quite ſo diſtant: but Xoglos is un- 
doubtedly the original word; and yet there is 
another deriv. produced by Skinn. © poteſt cur- 
' tain deflecti à Fr. Gall. convert; Ital. coperta ; 
operimentum; addita terminatione diminutiva, ine, 
vel ina; contractum ſc. a couvertine; Ital. coper- 
tina; q. d. à Lat. cooperta, coopertina, cortina ; 
curtain ;—if now this ſhould be rather preferred, 
then we have only to ſhew that cogperta is derived 
from the Greek ; which has been already done, 
under the art. COVER: Gr. 

CURTILEGE ; curtilegium ; a garden, or piece 
of ground, behind a houſe. 

CURVATURE T Kegles, curtus; quod Aol. fit 

CURVET Kugros, vel KvgFos, CUT VUS 1 
bent, bowed, crooked : Voſſ. vel curvus à Tvpos, 
rotundus, in orbem verſo. Skinn, has deduced 
curvet ab Ital. corvettare, corbettare, ſallitare; cor- 
vetta, ſaltus; ſic dictus quia equus, frænum altra- 
hendo, ad hunc modum excitatur :—1t is not derived 


from curb, or reſtrain, as he ſeems to hint by. 


frænum attrabendo; but from curvus; becauſe the 
horſe in that action bows, or bends down as it 
were: nay, tho” it ſhould be derived from CURB, 
ſtill it would be Greek. 


CUSHION); © Kuoos, et Kvorager, nates, podex; | 


quod natibus commode excipiendis apparentur 
pulvinaria: Jun.“ literally a Bum: pill ;—not- 
withſtanding the propriety of this deriv. Lye 
ſeems to have been diſſatisfied with it, and ſays, 
ce rectius fortaſſe Skinn. qui omnia vult facta a 
Lat. coxa, the hip; q. d. coxina; quia coxis, i. e. 
natibus ſubſternitur: - but coxis was never yet 
underſtood in the ſenſe of nates : beſides, a cuſhion 
was never deſigned to be placed on the hips : nay, 
even granting that cy/hion was properly derived a 
coxa, ſtill it would be Greek; as Voſſius has 
ſhewn under that art. 

CUSTARD, © Ku5tpos, Heſychio ſunt Tugioxo, 
caſeoli- Jun.“ —literally ſmall cheeſes; or cheeſe- 
cakes , which might be ſo called from their likeneſs to 
new-made cheeſe; and cuſtards, being allo à ſpecies 
of cheeſe-cakes, they might have received their name 
from thence. 

CUSTODY, *© Kndt5ns, Kndisos, A Kndes, cura; 
Kndewe, curo: If, Voſſ.“ to bave the care, or charge 
of any perſon, or thing :—but Gerard derives it a 
con, et adio; quaſi coaſtes, cuſtos; cuſtodia : con- 
ſequently would then originate ab Ic nun,, unde 
Toturag og lns: tho Clel. Voc. 66, is of opinion, 


. 


in:“ —ſtill Gr. 

CUSTOM, „Eve, Euro, ſueo, conſuetus; accuſ- 
tomed, frequented, reſorted to: Voſſ.T 

CUSTOM-houſe; if not derived from the fore- 
going root, it may perhaps originate à Kyvoos, 
cenſus; a tax, toll, or tribute. 

CUT, “ Konlw, ſcindo; to chop, cleave, or divide: 
Caſaub. and Upt. ““ te 

CUTANEOUST £zules, ſcutum, corium : vel i 

CUTICLE. - Kulos, corpus; the ſin, hide, 
rind, or covering. 

CUTH-BERT, or as it is ſometimes written 
and pronounced Cutberd: Verſtegan acknowledges 
that ** cuth ſignifies cunning, knowledge ; and bert,” 
he ſays, © is only an abreuiation of to be right , fo 
that Cuth-bert importeth aſmuch as knowing what 
is right :” but both CUTH, and RIGHT, are Gr. 

CUTH-READ t? acquainted with counſel: Verſt.“ 

 CUTH-RED S —half Gr. half Sax. 

CUTLASS ; ſometimes written curfelaſs ; but 
that orthogr. cannot be ſupported ; for this word 
is evidently derived from Ken, Kew, Koln, unde 
cullellaceus; fica, enſis brevior, a ſhort ſword : 
Skinn.“ —without the Gr. 

CUTLE-f/þ; © 2 Exules, ſcutum, cutis, corium 
eſt enim piſcis fere excarnis; et ſanguinis, et pin- 
guidinis fimul expers; eoque nihil nifi nuda, et ſola 
cutis : Skinner ;” without the Greek: the frin-fþ. 

CWELLER, “ wee now wryte gueller; a 
troobler, a tormenter of men; it was alſo anciently 


it have been taken for whatever it might, it un- 
doubtedly originates from the ſame root with Kill: 
and is conſequently Gr, 

CWENE; “our name queen is very ancient, 
and was vſed of our Sax. anceters, though ſome- 
what differing in orthography; for they wrote it 
cwen: and as king is an abreuiation of cuning, or 
cyning, the maſculine name of chief dignity ; fo 
is the cwen, now written queen, an abreuiation of 
cuninginne, or cuningina, the ancient Teut. feminine: 
Verſt.”—had this good old gentleman ſtopped 
here, all might have been well; for then both 
king, and queen, would have originated from the 
ſame root; i. e. from the Gr. as we ſhall ſee un- 
der the art. KING : but he goes on; © quinde in 
the Daniſh toung is à woman, or a wyf; and fo 
was anciently guena: —but theſe two laſt un- 
doubtedly derive a Tun, mulier, uxor; @ woman, 
or wife : the word queen therefore ought rather to 

be derived from the ſame origin with KING: Gr, 

CWERTERNE : had Verſtegan but ſtripped 
this word of its Saxon dreſs, and written it cartern, 
| 8 he 


that * cuſtos, and cuſtodia, derive from kiſt, or 
cheſt, box, or coffer, to lock or keep any thing 


culter, cultellum ; cutlaſs ; q. d. cultelliacus, vel 


ſomtymes taken for > hangman : Verſt.“ - but let 


G 


he might perhaps have ſeen that it was only a 
various dialect for carcern, i. e. evidently derived 
from carcer, to ſignify a priſon, or any place of 
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confinement ; is now called 4 counter; and 
conſequently Gr.: being derived, ſays Littleton, 
either front Kagxaec, or Kapxapo, ders, ac- 
cording to Heſych. or elſe d coercendo; according 


to Varro, and Scalig.-only now, he ought to 
have informed us, that coerceo is Gr. as we have 


ſeen under the art. CO-ERCIVE: Gr. 
CWETH I,“ now guoth; as when wee fay, 
CWYTHY gueth J, quoth he: Verſt.“ - but 
this word is Gr. 
CYCLE, © Kuxac, circulus ; from whence alſo 
circle : Nug.”—an annual revolution, 
- CYCLO-PADY, Kuwuradus, diſciplina cir- 
calaris, complexus diſciplinarum, omniſque erudi- 
tionis, circulo quaſi, cobærentis; the whole round of 
diſcipline, compaſs of education, circle of ſcience : 
R. KuxXAos, circulus; et IIaldesa, diſciplina. | 
CYCL-OPS*Kuaul, cyclops ; cyclopes, qui 
unicum oculum orbicularem in medio frontis habe- 


| bant; a fabulous race of giants, ſuppoſed to have 


only one large round eye, in the midſt of their fore- 
bead: R. Kuxacs, circulus; circular, orbicular ; et 
wil, oculus; an eye. 

CYCNET 5 — Ocenus, or cyguus; à young 

CYGNET \ fwar. 

CYKENUM, © chickins: Verſt.“ but CHICK- 
ENS are Gr. 

„ CYLD, CYLD-HEYD7 Verſt.”—the good 

CHYLD-HEYD old gentleman 

means child, and childhood; which are both Gr. 
- CYLINDER, © Kuauges, cylindrus, corpus teres; 
4 round body, like a pillar ; R. Ku, and Kunivdw, 
volvo ; to roll: Nug.”—and is generated by a 
Parallelogram revolving round one of its longeſt ſides. 

CYMBAL, © Kuga, cymabalum: R. Kuyu3os, 
hollow : Nug.”—a rattle, or timbrel ; or ſuch like 
inſtrument made of braſs, amo Ts Kun-. 

CYN {< kynae; nature, generation: Verſt.” — 

CYNEY but this word is evidently Gr. as we 
Mall ſee under the art. KIN : Gr. 

CYNE-HELM; © it is aſmuch to ſay as 4 
king's crown ; whereby it may appeer that zbe 
crownes of the moſt ancient Engliſh-Saxon kings 
were worne and vied by them for their helmets 
in warre; and it may be that the crownes of all 


kings were at the firſt intended for their helmets : | 
Verſt.” —this obſervation is very juſt, and the | 


truth of it ſeems to be confirmed down ſo late as 


_ the battle of Boſworth ; for Richard IIVs crown, 


or helmet, adorned probably with ſome remark- 
able hoop, or circle of gold, being found among 
the ſpoils of the field, was, by the lord Stanley, 


placed on the head of Richmond, who was imme- J Greek extraction: mallem tamen deducere, 


and LATIN, 


[ 


| 
; 


[ 


; 


| 


= 
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diately ſaluted king Henry VII. by the whole 
army: — the only point therefore now is to deter- 
mine, whether KING, and HELM, are not both 
of them Greek. 

CYNIC ; Kuyines, à Kuwv, canis; à dog: à ſuarler, 
or .churl. 

CYNING, © by. the abreviation of the two 
ſillables into one, is become Hug; the name in 
our toũg of ſoueraigne dignitie: Verſt. - but the 
origin is Gr. Ws 1 

CYVNING- DOME Z“ do both anſwere to the 

CYNING-RYC Latin woord regnum: cy- 
ningdome is by abreuiation become kingdome ; the 
addition of dome, and tyr, fignifying both one 
thing; to wit, juriſdiction, or dominion ; or ſome- 
times riches; and whereas wee ſay, 4 kingdome, 
they ſay in Germanie, à kiningryc ; but whereas 
wee ſay, a biſbopryc, they lay, 4 biſbopdome : 
Verſt.“ but ſtill the whole compound is Gr. 

. CYNOS-URE, Kuvo-apa, canis cauda; urſa 
minor ; fidus Boreale ; the lefſer bear, having a dog's 
tail; a Northern conſtellation ; the laſt tar in whoſe 
tail happens fortunately to be ſo very near the 
North Pole, that it has juſtly given name to the 
polar-ftar : R. Kuwy, Kuvos, canis; a dog; and ag, 
cauga ; a tail, | 

CYPRESS; ©KurTazqpiooos, cyprefſus, or cupreſſus; 
a cypreſs-tree : Nug.” + 

CYRIC ; © by abreuiation &yrk; and by thruſt- 
ing in ch inſteed of c, or &, it was firſt alienated 
to chyrche ; and ſince further of, by the making of 
it churche : Verſt. but CHURCH, as we have 
ſeen, is evidently Greek. 

CYSTE, © or ky; a cbeſt: Verſt.“ but 


| CHEST we have ſeen is Greek. 


CZAR, a contraction only of Kaicaę, Ceſar ; 
nomen Latinum ; an -emperor, and empreſs ; the 
origin of which name, or title, is however 
Greek “ nam Ceſares, vel Cæſones appellati ex 
utero matris exſecti: et à coido, unde et cædo, et 
cudo, à Kellay idem quod Konlav: Ceſar dictus, 
quod Ceſe mortus matris ſuæ utero prolatus, educ- 
tuſque fuerit : vel quòd cum Ceſarie natus fit ; 4 
quo et Imperatores ſequentes Cæſares dicti, eò 


quod comatt eſſent: qui enim exſefo utero exime- 


bantur, Cæſones, et Cæſares, appellabantur: Voſſ. 
under the art. Cæſones. 


D. 


AB on; © {i ſatis Græcus eſſem,“ ſays Skinn. 

« defletterem i Asarau, percutio, ferio : vel à 
Auro, fragorem edere; ictus enim, præſertim va- 
lidus, fragore ſemper ſtipatur ;” but he was diſ- 
pleaſed with both theſe, becauſe. they were of 
con- 
tinues 


D A 
tinues he, à noſtro de; et Sax. vp; Teut. a; 
per apoſtrophum dau; datob; ut in don; et 


deff et nos eodem ſenſu dicimus, to lay it on: 
ſee DAWB: Gr.—but both DO, and ON, o 


UPON, are Gr. * 


DACTTYL, Aaxluacs, dafiylus ; pes melricus; & 
ſyllaba long, et duabus brevibus conſtans : 4 
foot in verſe, conſiſting of three ſyllables, the firſt 
long, and ihe next two ſhort the original ſigni- 
fication: of the word datiyl, primarily means a 
finger; and therefore properly belongs to he 
band; but both Azexluacs in Greek, and dafylus, 
or, which is the ſame, digitus in Latin, expreſs 
likewiſe the fingers of the feet, i. e. the toes : and 


for this reaſon, as a verſe confiſts, or ſtands upon 


ſuch a number of. ſyllables, or rather feet, a 


dactyl is very properly ſtiled pes metricus; a foot 
of three ſyllables. . - / 


DADDY ; Tala, vox qua benevolentie, aut 
honoris cauſa junior ſeniorem compellat: tata; 
8 dada, or daddy; as young children are taught 
to call their fathers :—zata, ſays Voſſ. is derived 
either à Tila, ut apud Hom. Tala yiguv : Tile 
autem quaſi Ties, honoratus : vel ex Alle, ut apud 
Hom. Ala yegw ; Allz vero ex Chald. NY av 
abba, pater; honoured ſire. 

DAEGES-FARE; 4 days-far:, or day's 
journey : Sax, Verit.” —but both are Gr, 

DAMON, . Auzuw, demon, ſpiritus potens, ſed 
Deo inferior; a ſpirit, or angel, good, or bad; but 
chiefly the latter: R. Azw, ſcio; to know; and 
from hence they are ſometimes called intelligences. 

DAMONIAC : from the ſame root; Aa 
noc, ſignifying a perſon poſſeſſed, or one abo is under 
the immediate influence of an evil genius, 

DAFFODEL ; Azogodracs, aſpbodel; ebulum; 
dwarf elder ; allo a flower, mentioned by Milton 
on a very amorous occaſion : 

Her hand he ſeiz'd, and to a ſhady bank, 

Thick over head with verdant roof embowr'd, 

He led her nothing loath; flow'rs were the couch, 

Panſies, and violets, and aſphogel, 

And hyacinth, earth's freſheſt, ſofteſt lap. 

Par. Loſt. IX. 1037. 

DAGGER; © @nyw, Dor. Oayu, arus ; dagua 


among the authors infime Latinitatis : in Ital. 


daga: Germ. tagben: Nug.”—a pointed weapon ; 
ſhort fword. | 

DAGGLE-taild fut; © Dan. dug; ros; hoc 
. Anglis Borealibus Dani reliquerunt, quod origi- 
nem traxit Iceland diogge: Lye.” they ſeem rather 
to have originated from the ſame root with DEW, 


i. e. quaſi deugle- tail d: and a dog of rain means 


a gentle ſhower, and @ dagple-taild fut ſignifies 4 
common trull, whoſe petticoats are continually we- 
with trudging about in rainy weather, 


| 
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DAINTIES ; „Aae, Andes (imo Ante, Aa Fig,) 
dapes; and Aan: Caſaub. and Upt.”—and from 
hence likewiſe is derived Aci, and Amwvu, which, 
as Upton obſerves, is uſed by Homer 11. A. 602. 

Aaivuil', ud: Ts: bg eduilo Auwilog tions.” 
and it is very remarkable, that neither this gen- 
tleman, nor Pope, nor any of our other Engliſh 
tranſlators ſhould have rendered this line pro- 
perly, though it is as beautiful a thought as any 
in Homer; * 
They feaſt ; nor did the mind want equa! food. 

DAISEY, Azi@w, divido ; flos diviſus; to divide; 
the pretty little flower divided, cut, or notcht into 
ſmall leaves : Clel. Way. 25, ſays, *©* the daiſy ſig- 
nifies the eye of the day, or the day's eye; taken 
from the form of the flower: - but granting the 
interpretation, ſtill both DAY, and EYE, are Gr. 

DALE; ON, VIrEO; eſt enim locus auplhannss 
circumviridis, et unaiquaque floridus ; a green, flou- 
riſhing mead, or vale : Clel. Voc. 126, n, would 
derive ** dale from the Celtic privative de, not; 
and all, or bill; to ſignify not-hilly: but dale 
may take the ſame deriv. with VALE ; which 
leems to be Gr. 

DALLY, play with; © vel 2 Anau, Heſychio 
algo, Wrvdopas, ludo, deludo, decipio : vel à Aa, 
οο e , KAXBRYE ; vel denique à Aa, 
1 amomnxln;* of ds rd efwpov wophevou, N Yα,m 
xo vH , Jas Lohralęn rate robevois, 
bree: Junius adds, © referri quoque poteſt 
ad ilhid dalivus, quod habet Vol.” —this word 
he explains by fultus : Oſcorum quoque lingua 
ſignificat inſauum : Santra vero dici putat ipſum 
quem Græci Aa, 1. e. propter cujus fatuitatem 
quis miſereni debeat : affine dalivo eſt Germ. et 
Belg. dol, vel dul; i. e. inſanus: a fond fort, who 
is alzways tampering with the girls. 

DALLY the time, ſeems to be the ſame with 
DELAY : Gr. 

DAMAGE, © Axzpvor, Auvov, Heſych. vel à 
Aararn, hoc eſt ſumptus, impendium; unde in lib. 
vett. legitur dampnum; Voſſ.“ and we often uſe 


| the expreſſion, What is my damage, my charge, 


my ceſt ? Let me however mention another deriv. 
on account of the ſingularity of its appearance; 
viz. that damage may be derived ab Epos, mens, 
Ewoy woiew, emo, demo, demendo, damno; damnum ; - 
detriment, injury; whatever takes from me, or mine, 
by any violent, or unlawful methods, cauſes ſo much 
damage: Voſſius, in the art. SEED, is of Naben. 
that damnum is derived à Aanlouer, abjecto v, 
2 Azowei, damno; to burt, injure: and this 
eems more probable, begauſe in old writings, we 

ſometimes meet with dajipmum. | 
DAMASCENE plum Ah“ prunum et 
DAMASC-ro/e {I roſa; brought from 
S 2 " Damaſcus, 
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ruſalem and Antioch. 
. DAMASK-cloth ; Eepior Azapelnng, ſericum Dal- 
maticum; filk of Dalmatia, belonging to Turkey in 
Europe. | 

DAME; © Azpae, uxor ; vel domina, Aouua, 
madam ; mea domina : Upt.”—there can be no 
objection to theſe deriv. except to the word Aouuz, 
which is not to be found in our lexicons: the 
idea ſeems to originate from Acer, domus; a 
bouſe; whence dominus ; the lord, or maſter of a 
family : R. Aue, vel Aouew, edifice, fliruoz" to 
build : or perhaps from Ata, ſtratum, leftus ;- a 
partner of one's bed : though the former ſeems to 
be the better deriv. 

DAMN * Azvey : Heſych. Horri- 

DAMNI-FY  Bbilis, terribilis ; horrible, ter- 
rible : lee DAMAGE. Gr. 

DAMOSEL Z either from Ashes, domus, domi- 

DAMSEL | cella : or elſe from AtmTmrouwos, 
pro AeoTowes, dominus, dominicella, i. e. parva do- 
mina; à young miſtreſs, young lady, young gentle- 
Woman. 

DAMP, or abate, ſeems to be a contraftion of 
dampnum, i. e. damnum; and conſequently the 
ſame with DAMAGE : Gr. 

DAMP, or moiſt ; © Belg. Dan. et Teut. damp, 
demp, dampf: vapor; Dan. damper ; Theotiſc. 
thaum; quod videtur deſumptum & medio avx- 
OTM.acig, vapor, exbalatio; A Ove, Ovpicw, ſuffio; 
quali thamp, inde damp ; moiſt, and wet. 

DAN; © contractum et corruptum à dominus, 
domnus, donnus, don, dan; Skinn. and Lye.” — 
hence we read Dan Prior ; for Mr. or Maſter 
Prior; and conſequently derived from the Gr. 

DANCE, “Aon, volutatio, agitatio; talis pre- 
ſertim, qualis in choreis videmus; quum autem gyri 
unt ſaltatorii, aut pro modulorum ratione, paſſus 
variantur, Græcis hodie Tag (quaſi'Aavrga) dici- 
tur tripudiatio: Lye.— this genteel accompliſh- 
ment may be properly defined by a graceful atti- 
tude in motion. 

DANDE-PRAT 7 © Tailaagda:, Heſych. caxcu- 
 DANDLE lll: moveo, commoveo; ma- 
nibus, vel genibus agitare; infantes concuſſione quadam, 
atque agitatione placare : Jun.“ —prat is perhaps 
no more than a ſlight alteration of brat; a little 
baby danced in the arms, on the knee. 

DAND-RUFF ; commonly written, and pro- 
nounced Dandriff ; © compounded of Sax. can; 
tinea; and dhop, ſordidus ; q. d. ſcabies ſordiaa : 
Tan autem a Lat. tinea ortum debere videtur: 
'Skinn, and Lye.” —bur tinea itſelf is undoubtedly 
derived à Tawa, genus lumbrici; unde tænia, et 
linea, ob ſimilitudinem qualemcumque appellatur, when 


it bears the ſignification of Lug: but teria, and 
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tinea ſignify both @ belly-worm, and a moth ; and 


Ens ſignifies tinea,” vermiculus veſtibus noxius; et 
omne id, quod aliquid corrodit, robigo, ſcabies ;— 
thus far with regard to the Sax. can: let us next 
trace out dnop, ſordidus z perhaps it is only a 
tranſpoſition of fur fur, quaſi ruff ; 3 BogPopoc, 
furfur-us; ſordes 1, dirt, draff : this laſt word draff 
makes me think we ought to write it dandraf, 
meaning ſordes capillorum furfuracee. 
DANE-gelt: it may ſeem ſtrange to derive this 
art. from the Gr.; and yet Clel. Voc. 190, will 
help us to ſuch a deriv. ; for he tells us that . ihb, 
the radical of Zephyrus, and Favonius, for the 
Weſtern wind, gives the origin of Devon, and 
Devonſhire, in which laſt there is an example of 
the common quieſcence of the v, ſince it is very 
frequently called Denſvire ; ſo likewiſe Denmark 
is uſed for Devonmark, ſignifying a Weſtern coun- 
try :*?—ſo far this great etymol. : but we ſhall 
ſee under the art. EVE, that it is moſt probably 
Gr.—as for gelt, it is only a various diale& for 
GOLD ; conſequently Gr. and 1s here uſed for 
Dane-guld, a tribute, paid to the Danes by our 
anceſtors, of twelve pence for every hide of land 
through the realm, for clearing the ſeas of pi- 
rates, who greatly infeſted the Engliſh ſea-coaſts 
in thoſe days: king Ethelred was the firſt who 
paid it, which amounted to 48,000 pounds year- 
ly, beſides 113,000 pounds at the firſt payment : 
this tribute was paid for thirty-one years, i. e. 
from ann. 1012, to 1043, when it was aboliſhed 
by Edward the Confeſſor; a very ſhort period; 
and yet continued ſo long, that the name of 
Dane-gelt ſounds terrible in the ears of Engliſh» 
men even to this day. | 
"DANGER, Aapvor, Aewov, dirum: Heſych. 
grave, graviter aliquid faciens ; doing any thing with- 
hazard; ſuffering a loſs: Voſſ.“ vide numquid hue 
faciat, quod Macedonibus,. teſte- Plutarcho de 
poetis audiendis, mors dicebatur Aares. 
= DANGLE ;, Skinner very juſtly ſuppoſes this. 
word is only a contraction of the Sax. dun, vel 
dune; down ;, et Pangan, hanging; deorſum pen- 
dens :*—only now the Dr. ought to have conſi- 
dered that both DOWN, and HANG, are Gr. 
DAPHNIS 3 Aæ¹ν, Dapbxis, Dapbne, Laurea; 
a proper name, from the laurel- tree, or bays. 
DAPI-FER ; © Aais, AaiTos (imo Aazis, AF is) 
dapes; and Aath ; Caſaub. and Uptr.”—conſe- 
quently the whole compound is Gr. to ſignify the 
officer who carries up the firſt diſh at 4 feaſt; a 
ſewer, or ſeneſchal, ; | 


DAPPER-fellow ; Tax, et Tax, topper 3 ci- 


time ;, a very active, nimble, lively little gentleman. 
hence 
from 

this 


DAPPLE-grey : AmwaXog; tener, mills : 
apples in Virgil are called mitia poma nd 


Bm © 


this alluſion to the fruit, a fubgryſeus equius, qui 
et ſcutulatus dicitur, is called in French pomele; 
in Ital. pomellato; in Belg. apple-grauw ; apple- 


gray: Jun.“ — meaning as if the horſe's ſein was 


mottled with round ſpots, like apples. | 

DARE : © Oæß pes, hace, audere; by chang- 
ing © into D: Cafaub. and Upt.“ 4 boldneſs, im- 
pudence, aura 

DARK, Adteunc, inviſibilis, obſcurus; inviſible, 
obſcure : R. A, non, et Arpxw, video; to ſee : ſo 
that by our having cut off the negative particle 
A, we have given our word dark the ſtrange ap- 
pearance of being derived from a Greek verb 
(Acne) which ſignifies to ſee : by antiphraſis, 
which Skinner diſdains ſo much that he cries out; 
* peſſime Martinius defleCtit à Arcpxw, per antiphra- 
ſin; quid enim etymologo, er grammatico in- 
dignius puerili illà figura antiphraſi? melius Ca- 
faubon deducit ab Advts, inviſibilis: - we might 
have thanked the Dr. for his peſſime, and his me- 
lius, if he had only removed the abſurdity, and 
ſnhewn us the difference between Aten, and A-dte- 
x75 :—ſee TENEBROUS. Gr. 

DART), “ Apdis, cuſpis teli ; the poimt of an ar- 
row-3 according to H. Stephen. Nug.“ but per- 
haps it might more naturally be derived à Acer, 
or Avgaliov, quali Aazglov, miſſile, jaculum ; a ſpear, 
Javelin ; or any miſſive weapon. 

DASH with water; Aagouai, divido, ſpargo; 
to divide, ſprinkle, ſcatter. | 

DATE any writing; Aidwpi, Aw, do, datus; 
given under our hand and ſeal. | 

DATES, © Aaxlva, aatiyli, digiti; the fingers ; 
a long nut, reſembling the fingers: Nug.“ | 

DATIVE, Aoluzn, daiivus ; the caſe among 
grammarians, which expreſſes all relations tending TO 
itſelf : R. Aidwui, do; to give. | 

DAU-DLE ſeems to be compounded, and 
contracted in the ſame manner as DOO-DLE ; 
ſignifying one who does-little, or nothing : conſe- 
quently Gr. 4 

DAUGHTER, © Ovyelng, quaſi Avyedlne, dauga- 
ter; filia; by changing © into D, and then tranſ- 
poſition, and contraction daughter : 'Caſaub. and 
Upt.” Belg. dochtertin; Teut. tochterlin ; dimi- | 
nutivum tochter ; filia ; perhaps only derived à 
Ovyalne, contracted to tochter; daughter ; as above. 

DAUNT one's courage; Skinn. and Lye would 
fain derive daunt à Gall. domter; domare ; hoc 
immediate à Lat. domitare ;—and this is as im- 
mediately derived either from Aapao, domo, do- 
mare; or from Aa, domito, perterrefacio ; to 
affrighten, appall, ſubdue. | 

W,. or bird; “ vehementer ſuſpicor olim 
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fuiſſe dar; ſed / finale paullatim omiſſum: oc- 
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caſio ſuſpicandi ex eo quòd Sicambris dol, vel 
dole ; Germ. ful, vel tule, dicta de mone-dula; 
fortaſſe A O, procella, et moneo; quod præ- 
ſage aves inſtantem imbrem præmonſtrent, quotieſ- 
cunque gregatim convolant, et acutiore clamore velutt 


"exultant : Jun.” -e might rather ſuſpe& that 


dato, or jack-daw was derived 4 Oxppew, andes; 


quaſi daudeo, dare; it being a very bold bird, and 
not eaſily to be affrighted, but will even chatter 


in your face, and dare you to your worſt. 
DAWB : even Skinn.. acknowledges that the 
Fr. Gall. dauber aliquid affinitatis habere videtur 
cum Tonlw, vel Arrto, vel Aiarain, percutio, ferioz 
to firike, or dab on with a daſh, or ſlroke. 
DAWN: „ Minſhew defleftit vel a Belg, 
dawe vant dagb; ros dici; vel à Gr. Auro, occido; 
quia exoriente Aurord, aſtra minora occidunt : mal- 
lem,” ſays Skinn. © dictum quaſi to day, or dayen, 
i. e. dieſcere; addita tantum terminatione infi- 
nitivi Germ. en: vel quod eodem redit, et mihi 
magis probatur, a Sax. dæxian dieſcere: but 
then he ſhould have told us, it evidently orig. 
from the next art.: and even Clel. Way. 31, ac- 
knowledges that © dawn is but a different dialect 
of the participle daying :”—ſo that the only point 
is to fix the etym. of the next art. 
DA, Azos, dies, lumen; light : or from Aaic, 
teda ; a torch : we might, however, rather pre- 
fer the former of theſe ; becauſe Voſſ. de Permut. 
lit. ſays, dies dictus quod divini fit operis ; live 
ab Jove ejus, ut putabant, refore, quem Sc A 
appellant ; et · ſane Jupiter ipſe eſt noſtra lingua 
dieſpiter, i. e. diei-pater ; father of day. 
DAYS-man ; an arbitrater, umpire, or judge: 
for, as Dr. Hammond obſerves in his Annot. 
Heb. x. 25, the word day, in all languages and 
idioms, ſinifies judgement : ſo aubęurun it, man's 
day; 1 Cor. iii. 13, is the judgement of men : ſo 
diem. dicere, is to implead : Ray.“ — this is won- 
derful quoration ; for, in the firſt place, there is 
no ſuch expreſſion in Scripture ; particularly in 
the paſſage here referred to, as Arlpwrivy he 
and, in the next place, I do not fee how diem 
dicere can be introduced here, to ſhew that dies ſig- 
nifies judgement; nay, even Mr. Ray himſelf ac- 
knowledges, that it ſignifies only 1% implead; i. e. 
appoint a day, or fix a time of trial; where trial 
ſignifies judgement. Ce | wy © 
DEACON.;. „ Aizzoves, diaconus, mini, fa- 
mulus ; a miniſter, or ſervant of the altar: R. Koviw, 


feſtino, propero; io make haſte, to be in action N ug.“ 


Clel; Way. 18, ſays, that “ deacon is abſolutely a 
Celtic term, ey- con; an officer of the law, ſpiri- 
tual or temporal; it is what the Gallic writers 


called deyen :—but in modern. French. doyen is 4 
dean, 


— _ — 
—  — — — - 


—— 


DE 


EY we ſhall is Gr. and con, ton, koning, and 


KING, are Gr. likewiſe. 


DEAD-boot ; ** offices, or ſervice done for the 
dead; it is ſomtymes alſo vied for peanance : Sax. 
Verſt.”— but death is Gr. | 
_ DEAF; Skinner, after having mentioned the 
Sax, Teut. and Dan. words, from which he would 
derive our word deaf, ſays, © miror nullum Ger- 
manum Helleniſtam ſaltem Teut. dauò deflexiſſe 
a Greco Kuges, præter enim initialem literam 


cætera omnia facilia ſunt:”—we might rather, 


with Martinius, as quoted by Jun. ſuppoſe that 
the Almann. zoub ; Teut. daub; Dan. deff; Belg. 
deooff ; Sax. deap, and our word deaf; omnia 
videri unt abſciſſa ex Greco Tvgirs, Tu: 
deaf; quod, licet ut plurimum uſurpetur pro 
ceco, aliquando tamen etiam ſurdum ſignificat 
Suidas quoque adducit illud Sophoclis, 

Tuo Ta r da, Tov Tt vev, Ta T 014jn0;] #4: 

Non tantum captus es auribus, ſed et mente, et ocu- 

You're blind in ears, in ſenſe, and eyes: [lis : 
though it ſounds ſomething ſtrange in our lan- 
guage to ſay à perſon is blind in ears, 


DEAL, or diſtribute © from Ali, diſtribuere: 


Upt.”—R. Atziptw, die, divide ; to divide, to 
diſperſe : Verſtegan ſuppoſes it to be Sax. 
DEAL-boaras ; Skinner derives this word“ A 
Belg. deyle, deele ; Teut. diel; aſſer (a pole, or 
rafter) ſimpliciter ſic dictum, quia hoc lignum in 
teneres plerumque aſſeres ſcinditur: - but this very 


aptitude of deal to be riven into any fize, or ſcant- 


ling, ought to have pointed out to bim the true etym. 
which is the ſame with the foregoing art. Azigew, 


die, divido, findo, ſeco; to divide; ſplit, rive. 


DEAN, A Acxavaouai, humaniter accipio; to re- 
ceive with boſpitality ; perhaps, according to the 
firſt inſtitution, he being given to liberality, and 
hoſpitality in former times. Clel. Voc. 24, de- 
rives dean © A hen, in the ſenſe of ſenior: - but 
hen undoubtedly originates ab Enavles, annus, an- 
noſus; old, aged, ſenior. 

DEAR ; Kea, cor; the heart; beloved : or per- 
haps from Xaes, gratioſus ; charus ; precious, coſtly, 


bighly valued ; Verſtegan writes it deorworth, or 


deerworth, pretious; and ſuppoſes it to be Sax. 

DEARTH ; Atopuai, Armor, indigeo, mibi opus 
et; ſ be in want; to ſuffer ſcartity. 

DEATH ; © ®avalos, mors; niſi à Abe, vel 
Avvew, mergi, occidere; proprie de ſole: Caſaub.“ 
Zo die; to ceaſe to be; to ſet, as the ſun. 

DE : we have many words in our language, be- 
pinning with this prepoſition ; which will be 
more properly found under their reſpective art. 


unleſs when the primitives themſelves are not in calendar undertook to regulate the ** 
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uſe; as in the following words, when com- 
patadedy3-1 nf 45105 oo ani wn 
| DE-BATE, TisJaoow, alto, Balto, batuo ; to 
beat an argument; to bandy words ; to hold a diſpute. 
DE-BAUCHEE,. © magna vint ingurgitatio ; i 
Lat. debacchari; ſays Skinn,” —which happens to 
be Gr.“ nec non,” continues the Dr. . deflecti 
poteſt à dis, et bauche z ordo lapidum, ſeu laterum : 
{ed unde, inquies, iſtud Fr. Gall. dauche ? credo 
a Lat. abacus (credo abacus ex AB), q. d. ſeries 
lapidum, ſeu laterum juxta-poſitorum menſifor- 
mis ;”-—and with us uſed to ſignify any exceſs, diſ- 
order, or irregularity, either in morals, or appetite. 
DEBILITY, AB, Babes, babilis, debilis, ex de; 
et habilis, 1. e. parum habilis ; weak, faint, feeble, 
maimed : Vol.” | NA 
DE-BON-AIR ; if this word be compounded, 
as Skinner ſuppoſes of de bon aire, the modern 
orthography is the more remarkable, debonnaire, 
hoc eſt boni temperamenti, vel indolis : the etymo- 
logy is evidently Gr, | 
DEBT, Aw, habeo z, de babeo; de alio baben 
debeo; nam debere eſt de aliens habere, debitum : 
to owe, to be obliged to another's kindneſs, or afſit- 
ance for a loan; to borrow, in order to repay : or 
rather perhaps à At, ol. AF, debitum, officium, 
decens ; whatever is right, or becoming; 4 juſt 
obligation. "Mo" 
DECADE, Aena, ados, decuria, Hecas 3 @ divi. 
fion of ten : Ama, decem; ten. | 
DECA-GON, Azmwyouc, gereratio ad decimum 
uſque gradum; a generation to the tenth degree : allo 
a mathematical figure with ten fides : R. Arnz, decem; 


| 


; 
ö 


et Ten, generatio; vel Tou, genm ; an angle. 
DECA-LOGUE, Amaroyes, decaloges ; the de- 
calogue; decem præceptia; the ten commandments : 
Arxa, decem; ten: Aoyes, verbum; @ command. 
DE-CANTER, Ex-xew, effundo ; to pour off. 
DE-CAY, Kalw, deorſum, cado; to fall, to de- 
cline; as æv cadere; to grow old; caſus, occaſus ; 
declining; waſting, dying. 
DE-CEASE, Xa@u, ya, cedo, decedo; to de- 
part, withdraw, to die. | 
DE-CEIVE, Kano, awod:xoper : Heſych. capio, 
decipio; to catch by craft. | 
DECEM-BER : properly written, it ought to 


be Duodecember; for December can never ſignify 
the TWELFTH month; from Ama, decem; 
TEN ; — and yet, notwithſtanding the glaring 
abſurdity which appears on the face of this de- 
rivation, it is however a truth ; and this being 
the firſt time we have met with an opportunity 
of expoling the abſurdity, let me deſire leave 
to obſerve, that when the firſt reformers of the 
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of time, and to ſettle the return of the ſeaſons, 
they did not ſufficiently conſider, that when they 
departed from the Roman method of comput- 
ing time, they ought to have departed likewiſe 
from the names, which had been adopted. by the 
Romans themſelves; or at leaſt to have ranged 
our months in a different order; or have given 
new names to two months, and placed them fo, 
that December ſhould not have been ranked as 
tbe twelfth month ; when, according to the Ro- 
man method, it very properly was placed as their 
tenth : for they, beginning their year at the ver- 
nal equinox in March, when the fun entered Aries, 
made the names of their months coincide with 
the order in which they ſucceeded : thus Se 


was their ſeventh month; Oktober, their eighth ; No- 
vember, their ninth; and December, their tenth ; 
and then came January, and February, to complete 
the year, when. the fun was advancing again to 
Aries: but the firſt reformers, I ſay, by altering 
the beginning of the year, and making he firſt of 
January our new year's day, and itill retaining the 
antient Roman names for the reſt of the months, 
have entailed this abſurdity upon us, that now we 
very wiſely call our ninth month, September; our 
tenth, Ottober ;, our eleventh, November; and 
our twelfth, December; when decem is Latin for 
ten which 1s an abſurdity impoſſible to be 
avoided, unleſs all Europe would conſent to a 
new regulation. 
DECEM-VIR, Acx«-evne, decemvir, decemviri; 
ten- men, choſen, and appointed for compiling the twelve 
tables of the Roman law, in the year of Rome 391; 
which they collected out of the writings of Solon, 
the lawgiver of Athens: they alfo governed the 
commonwealth, inſtead of conſuls; but their 
government laſted only two years: the Decem- 


viri were alſo ſome peculiar judges, appointed | 


to determine any differences among the citizens, 
concerning the freedom of the city. 

DECENCY, Alun, jus, juſtitia, fas; law, juſtice ; 
right, proper: or elſe it comes à Azxvcs, idem quod 
Aulos, At H,, Et Arxpevos, digits, accepts ; be- 
coming, worthy : or elle from As, decet; decent, it 
becomes. | 

DEC-ENNIAL, Aexa-wizulog, Atxilne, decennis, 
decennalis ; the term of ten years. 

| DE-CIDE, Konlw, cædo, decido; to cut off; 10 
determine a controverſy. 

DECIMATION, Axa, decem, decime; len; 
tenths, tithes :. the taking every tenth man. 

DECK, adorn 3 Lie, tego; ut ipſi quoque 
Sræci abjiciunt 2 initiale, dicentes Teyes, pro 
De yoe, techum: unde Sax. Decan; Almann. ibecan; 
Ban. decte; Belg. decken ; 3 areſs, adorn. 
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[ Implentur veteris Bacchi, pinguiſque ferine-: 
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DECK of a ſbip; originem habes in proxime 

cedente, quia egit: ſee above. 

DE-CLENSION, uin, inclino, declinatio; a 
declining, . bending, Aeclenſion. of a nown, or conjuga- 
tion of a verb, c | 

DE-CLIVTTY; Kaeros, vel Kierac, ex Aura, 
vi-nnov, Heſych. pramontorium; from hence very 
probably comes the lover's leap, the lover's pro- 
montory ; not from their leaping down z but caſt- 
ing themſelves down that rock: or elſe our word 
declivity may be derived a Tub, pro Kailve, cli. 
Vas 3 a hill, or eminence of gentle, and eaſy aſcent. 

DECORATION, As, oportet, decet, decorus 
any becoming ornament. 

DE-CORTICATION, Kegras, caro, cortex, 
carnemiego ; the ſkin, rind, or bark, to cover the fleſh, 
fruit, or wood: decortico; to ſtrip off the ſkin, rind, &c. 

DE-CREE, Aw-xgwwm, decerno, decrelum ; an 
ordinance, or flatute. 

DE-CREPID, gas, crepus, crepera jam vita, 
ut crepuſculum : ſed Scaliger /enes ait dici decrepitos, 
tralatione petitd d lucernis, que decrepar? dicuntar, 
cum 1 crepitum edunt ; nec ineleganter A 
rebus fragilibus, quæ ob vetuſtatem, fi motites, 
crepant: to ſnap, and crackle, like an expiring taper : 
to be worn to the laſt ſtage of life. 


DECU-PLE ; Atcxza-Taxw, decies ; ten times; 


ten-fold. 
DE-DICATION, Aidupi, Aw, do, dico, dedi- 
catio ; an adareſs, a conſecrating. 


DE-DITION ; Aden, do; reddo ; to ſurrender, 


to give up. | 
DEED, or gift z Aidupi, didovar, dare; to gives 
to bequeath, . 


DEEGHT ; © Sax. dihran; parare, diſponere ; 
dihran an znend-zeppur, nobis, 70 indite a letter: 


Ray. - but we ſhall ſee that INDITE itſelf is Gr. 


DEEM,. Oui, lex, inſtitutum, judicare to ſup- 
poſe, or imagine. 


DEEP; Avnlw, aquas ſubeo, mergo in profundum ; 


to dip deep : © videri poteſt abſciſſum ex Bulog,. 


fundum, primis. tribus literis inverſis : Jun.“ — 
this likewiſe ſeeras to have been the opinion of 
Caſaub. which Skinner has cenſured 
« Caſaub. ſatis violenter deflectit à Gr. Bafug ;”— 
but Balus, and Bubog are both of the ſame ſig- 


nification, viz. profundus; whether they give: 
origin to our word deep, or not. Clel. Way. 473 


and- Voc. 126, n, would derive “ deep from the 


Celtic privative de, ust; and p.: - to ſignify 


not- up, i. e. down : but up is undoubtedly Gr. 
DEER, „One, fera, ferina ;. veniſon : thus Vir- 
gil ſays, 


En. I. 219, Upt.” 


Cle. 


thus; 


* 
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Clel. Voc. 172, ſuppoſes that / the Celtic er, or 


her, is radical to our word foreft; and gave ori- 


gin to the Gr. On, to the Lat. fera; and the 


Engliſh word deer: the originality muſt be 


acknowledged ſomewhere. | 
DE-FEAT; Suu, o, facio, deficio ; quaſi diffi- 
cere; reſcindere, perdere; ? medio. tollere, deſtruere ; 
to put to the rout ; put to flight, cut off, deſtroy. 
DE-FER 7 Oe, fero, differo; 10 delay, 
DE-FERENCE I peſtpone; to bebave with di- 
ſtance and reſpect. | p nnn 
* DE-FICIENCY ; $uw, „io, facio, deficio; to 
Fail; to break, as a brankrupt, 
DE-F ILEMENT ;, SN, polluo; to pollute, 
make foul : Littleton. | | 
DE-FRAY ; that this word is taken from the Fr. 
Gall. defrayer, ſumptus in ſe ſuſcipere, vel exſolvere, 
is evident enough: ſed unde, inquies, ſays Skinn. 
frais? quid ſi a Lat. paratus, ſeu apparatus :— 
the Dr. ſhould have ſaid Hegau, paro, paratus : 


however, as he ſeems to have been miſled by 


his good friends the Franco Galli, ſo thoſe gen- 
try ſeem to have milled themſelves, or endea- 
voured: to miſlead others, by giving the word 
ſuch an appearance as might enable it to wear 
the face of originality ; but very probably defray 
is only a Gallic diſtortion of deferre; to bear 
one's charges, or expences, conſequently Gr. ſtill. 

DE-FY ; Hebe, vibe, do; unde © Fr. Gall. 
deffier ; Ital. disfidare, diffidare, vel diffiduciare ; 
provocare ad pugnam : Jun. and Skinn.“ —to di/- 
credit, and challenge any one to prove the contrary. 

DEI-FY, ®ro5-ouw, deus-fio, divus-fattus ; made 
a ſaint, canonized. | 

DEIGN ; though this word is evidently de- 
rived a Azxvocs, idem quod Aexlos, Azypmevos, Et 
Axt e, ALCEDITUS ; a At x opaol, capio ; unde dignus 
et dignor; and though dignus, and dignor, are 
often joined to a negative, as indignus, and de- 
dignor ; yet when we join our negative to deign, 
we write it diſdain; not indeign, or dedeign. 

DEIST ; ®tori5i205; qui in unum Deum credit, 
fed a Chriſtiand dodtrinã abhorret ; one who acknow- 
ledges a God, but denies Revelation. 

DEITY, *©* ®csIns, Deitas ; Godbead : R. OEOE, 
DEUS, GOD: Nug.” 

DE-JECTION, Inw, Ini, mitto; unde Eaxa, 
jacio, dejectio; a throwing, or caſting down : a 
ſinking, and oppreſſion of the ſpirits. | 

DE-LAY ; ®ve:gu, fero, feror, latus ſum, defero, 
dilatio; a dilatormeſs, tardineſs, loitering. 

DE-LE, Aua, leo, deleo; imperative dele ; 
a technical term in printing, to ſignify ot out: 
R. Aub, leo, levi et lini; to dau, or ſmear over. 

DE-LIBERATE, freedom, and liberty of thought 
and ation : ſee LIBERTY. Gr. 
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DE-LICACY 7 Littleton and Ainſworth have 
DE=LIGHT 5 derived deliciæ from lacio; and 

lacio they derive, from Aaxigb, i. e. @wrevw (Ainſ- 

worth ſnould not have ſaid ®wnzlew) adulor, blandior : 


| Heſych.—that ©wrevw bears theſe ſenſes, Hederic 


likewiſe acknowledges; but that Aaxigu has any 
ſuch ſignifications, he does not even hint; for 
he interprets Aaxigu: by diſcindo, lacero ; à Aaxig, 
and Aae he explains by ura cum crepitu fac- 
ta; fruſtum ; ic. lacinia panni, lacerando avulſa ; 


— —— — 


a Ameo: and Anxw he explains by ſono, reddo 


ſonitum, reſono, vocem edo, loquor ; not one of 
which can by any means be applicable to the 
word delicacy : and therefore, whenever the de- 
rivative bears a totally different ſenſe from the 
word which is ſuppoſed to be the original, we 
may very. much doubt 'the propriety of ſuch a 
deriv.: however, ſhould Azz: bear the ſenſe of + 
@trevw, adulor, adſentor, blandior, it would be 
ſufficient for our. preſent purpoſe: only permit me 
to obſerve, that Voſſius has derived delicia, pro 
delicium, à Mida, hoc eſt Tevpw : uti XAidavos, 
Tevpegos, delicatus Fy after which he adds, vel de- 
liciis, nomen ex eo, quia deliciant, et delectent. 
DE-LINQUENT, Auro, AToAijproano ; Aur 
a Aro, quod à Auro, linquo: vertitur , ing; 
quomodo Heile, quingue; Holos, quotus; Hiloęa, 
quatuor : olim fuit ligue: Voſſ.—linguo, delinguo; 
to omit, fail in duty; to offend. 
DE-LIRIUM, Angos, Anegnois, 
tio; dotage, out of their wits. 
DELPHIC, ahn, Delphica; belonging to 
Delphi, a city of Pbocis, in Greece, where was a 
famous oracle. | | | | 
DE-LUGE ; Are, Auge, lavo, diluo, diluvium; 
an inundation; a mighty overflowing of waters. 
DEM-AGOGUE ; Anueywyos, demagogus, cujus 
conſiliis populus obſequitur, utpote fibi gratioft : a 
ringleader of the rabble, a popular, factious, and 
| ſeditious orator : R. Anpes, Populus; et Ayu, duco; 
to lead. N GER! 
DE-MEAN, «Fr. Gall. demener; Ital. dime- 
nare, ſe huc illuc movere ; hoc à de, aut dis; et 
minare, ducere : vel q. d. dimanare, 1. e. manus 
movere : certe non minima urbanitatis pars à con- 
cinno manuum more pendet: Skinn.“ —this was 10 
ingenious an explanation of the Dr. in ſupport 
of his etym. that I could not omit it; though 
very probably it is not the true deriv. for then it 
would have been written demainer : our word de- 
mean, or demeanour, might rather be ſuppoſed, 
with Minſh. and Jun. to be derived à Fr. Gall. 


moyen; mean, manner; mos, modus, medium, vel 


delirium, nuga- 


| ratio decenter ſe gerendi in rebus agendis ; geſtus, 


habitus, ſtatus; not of the hands in particular; 


but of the whole perſon in general, or what x7 
C 


D * 


call a proper decor um, and behaviour in carriage 34 


conſequently is derived from the ſame ſource 
with mean ; which is Greek: or rather, as we 
might imagine, our word demean, and demeanour, 
may with greater propriety be derived from 
MIEN; and then it would be purely Gall. or 
Icelandic; and conſequently muſt be referred to 
the Sax, Alph. W. e 20) 
DEMEANS; ſometimes written demeſnes; but 
more properly DEMAINS, à Acht, £difico; unde 
Awpay domus, dominus ;** dominicum, res, quas pro- 
prio jure aliquis poſſidet, patrimonium : Jun.“ 
whatever @ perſon poſſeſſes in his own right, his 
patrimony. . n | 
DE-METRIUS,** Ayurleos, Demetrius; belong- 
ing to Ceres: R. Anpiſlng, «£05, roc, pro Tn-pilne, 
ſerramater; Ceres Nug.“ —mother-earth ; be- 
cauſe: the great productive parent of all fruits, 
DEMI; a-diminvtive ;-/as demi-cannon, demi- 
culverin, &c. Huuru, dimidium; the half: this di- 
minutive is often expreſſed both in Latin and 
Engliſh by ami; as ſemitonium, ſemitone; ſemi- 
uscalia, fem voll.. G4 3 
DE-MlSE; Mebie, Mein, mitto, demittn ; to 
ſend away, to diſmiſs, to die; alſo to bequeath. 
DEMO-CRACY, Anwoxealia, democratia,, po- 
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puli principatus, imperium populare, res publica; a 


popular government; where the people command; a 
im 


commonwealth : R. anus, Populus ; et Kęaloc, 
perium; ſway. . 


 DE-MOLITION, Aung, mola, molior, demolitib;, 


à mill-ſtone, a huge maſs of rubbiſh ; to heap up in 

ruins ; to pull down ; to deftroy. . . 
DE-MONSTRATION, Mvaw, moneo, demon- 

ſtratio; a concluſive argument, a cogent proof. 

DEMO-STHENES, © Anwooterns, Demoſthenes ; 
R. Anus, Populus; et Thevoc, robur; ſtrength : 
meaning the pillar, or ſupport of the people. E 
DE-MUR, Mon, mora, demoror ; to keep back, 
Hay, or top, retard. | 

DEMURE ; Caſaub. derives our word demure 
a-Oxwepoy, quod Heſych. exponit Zeuvov, honeſtum, 
venerabile : grave, venerable, ſerious. 

DEN; Aura, ineo, ingredior ; to go underground, 
or enter into any cavern, or hollow place formed 
nature: Verſt. ſuppoſes it to be Sax.; and Clel. 
Way. 36, tells us, that “ our word den, and the 
French taniere, acknowl the Celtic tan, in 
the ſenſe of earth; that being the habitation, 
which preceded dwellings of wood, or ſtone, 
eſpecially in the Weſtern parts of Europe.” 
DEN-DE-LEON, Ogdoles Atos, dentes leo: 
dents de lion; lion's phangs; an herb. 
DENIER, Aexa, decem, denarius; a Roman coin, 
about eight-pence halfpenuy of our money : alſo 
@ penny. | | | 
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DENISON ney Aw, curl, civitate dona- 
DENIZEN S us, civis; preſented with the free- 
dom of a tity; à citizen. 1 95 | 
- DE-NOUNCE ; Neos, novus, nuncius, denuncio, 
qui novi aliquid affert ; to tell, to foretell; to give 
notice, or warning; to threaten. / 


DENSITY, Awvvs, denſus; thick, cloſe, compact. 


DENT 1 Ode, Odovlos, dens, dentis : 
DENTELS F unleſs we chuſe to ſay (with 
- *DENTITION'} Voftius) that dens comes from 


edo; as alſo Odove from the verb Ede, edo; to eat: 
the Eolics fay, Edoilas for Odorlas, which bears a 
good deal of relation with dentes: Nug.” —that the 
word dentel, is derived from Odevs ; or, as the Dr. 
ſo elegantly expreſſes it, bears a good deal of re- 
lation with dentes, nobody would deny, except 
his anonymous critic : but that the Dr's. firſt 
word dent, or to dent, when it ſignifies dint, or 
impreſſion, is derived from the ſame root, ſcarce 
any one will allow; notwithſtanding Jun. has 
endeavoured to eſtabliſh the ſame, on the autho- 
rity of Caſaub. but the conſideration of that 
etym. will be more properly referred to the art. 
DINT : Gr. 

DE-NY, Aepvropuai, nego, recuſo ; 
refuſe, to rejett : Nam, nego : Voſſ. | 

DEO-DAND, ®r:@-9%Jovz:, Deo- dandus ; any thing 
devoted, or conſecrated to the ſervice of God, in 
order to expiate ſomꝭ eminent hurt, miſchief, or mis- 
fortune, which that thing, whether animate or in- 
animate, has been the immediate cauſe of. 

DE-PLORABLE : If. Voſſius derives ploro, & 
OAeugpos ; vel potius a XAwgov, idem quod Awpor, 
TiXp0v, XN, dye: inde XAwpnis anduy, querula 
ploratrix, ſeu clamoſa ; complaining, weeping, Wall- 
ing : none of which derivations are ſatisfactory; 
and therefore muſt deſire leave to defer it till bet- 
ter ſatisfaction can be found. 

DE-PURATION ; Epmrvew, pus ex/creo ; depu- - 
ratio; the cleanſing of a wound: or rather, as we 
may ſuppoſe, à Ilvges, eliſo , quomodo a Hocbn, 
Pula: Hugos, A ITvw, unde IIvwois, ſuppuratio 3 the 
digeſtion of a wound ; unde pus. 

DES-CRY. It will be neceſſary to produce 
the different etymol. in order to rectify the miſ- 
takes they have made, both as to the ſenſe, and 
deriv. of this word: Junius writes it deſcrie, 
and explains it by“ indicare, deferre, prodere, 
diffamare: here it is evident he has miſtaken 
this word for decry : Skinner writes it d2/cry, and 
explains it from Minſh. by © vulgo detegere im- 


to diſſent, to 


pliciter, proprie clamore elato, ſeu leto celeuſmate 


aliquid detegere, ſeu fignificare ; à prep. inſep. (it 
ſhould have been incep.) Fr. Gall. des; Lat. dis; 


let noſtro : his is 1 more than 2 . 


D FE ; 
of Minſh.; ſo that they have each of them 
miſtaken the deriv. of this word; for, what has 
crying to do with diſcovering, as to etym.? they 
may give what interpretation they pleaſe to the 
word cry, or cry out for joy; but ſuch an inter- 
pretation will never lead us to the true .etym. 
which probably comes from Kguuw, cerno, diſcerno, 
or decerno, diſcrevi, or, as we may write it, deſcrevi, 
contracted to deſcry ; to diſcover, to diſcern diftini#ly. 

DE-SERT, wilderneſs Erapts, CTE 3, fero, de- 
DE-SERTER F /ero, ut fit deſertum, 
guad non ſertum, nec cultum ; unſown, uncultivated, 
wild; unde deſerto, are; deſertio; to forſake, abandon. 
DE-SIDIOUS ; EGopct, ſedeo, deſidea, deſes 3 
idle, flack, flothful. 
DESIRE, ; Aenos, Petitio ; à Appar, aro, obſecro; 
to-implore, or earneſtly entreat. 5 
DE-SIST : . Irnps, fto, de/ſiſto ; to leave off, 
DESK, Aioxos, diſcus; menſa latd ſud forma 
diſcum refert ; any flat and broad table to write an; 
no matter whether round, or ſquare ;' the antient 
diſcus indeed was flat and 14. lite ibe appearance 
4 the ſun and moon; but, with regard to our pre- 
ent word, we mean by 4 deſk, any thing broad 
and flat: ſee DISC. Gr. wa 
DE-SPAIR, both ſubſtantive and verb; Eams, 
pes, deſpero ; out of bope, utterly given over. | 
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minoris pretii ſunt ; damage, Joſs; becauſe things are 
worn, rubbed, and ſcoured away. 
DEUS-AN-epple 3 Qzpos, durus; pomum din 
durandum; vel quod magis arridet à Fr. Gall, 
deux- ans, quiz ad duas uſque perdurat annas + 
Skinn.“ but then the Dr. ought to have ſaid, 
conſequently derived from the Gr. viz. ex Ave, 
duo; two; et Eviaulog, annus; @ yer. 
DEUTEROö-NOMT, adlige, Deutero- 
nomium, iteratis legis ; Deuteronomy ; one of the 
(five) books of Moſes," being a repetition, or à ſe- 
cond promulgation of the law: R. Awilepos, ſecundus; 
et Nous, lex: Nug.” e 
DEVELOP, “ Fr. Gall. deſvelope; part. verb. 
defueleper ; explicare, evolvere, extricare: Skinn,” 
who then refers us to invelop; and under that art. 
he ſays, omnia à Lat. velum but velum, and 
volvo, are different deriv. as we ſhall find under 
the art. VEIL, and VOLUME. : but both Gr. 
DEVIL, *© AuaBoxcs, diabalus; a flanderer, a 
cheat, an accuſer : Aixftaxiu, calummior, criminor ; 
to calumniate, to render adious; to decry: R. Baru, 
jacio; to caſt : Nug.” —Clel, Voc. 2, and 160, 
by no means admits of this deriv. “ for,” ſays 
he, “ Aiafeacs being undoubtedly no Gr. word; 
and, at beſt, ſtrangely forced from Al, ca- 
lumny ; receives an eaſy origin from the contrac- 


DE-SPONDENCE, ren, ſponte, ſpoudes; | tion of the, and evil, into devil: —let this be 


udd qui ſpondet, ſud ſpome promittat; unde 
d-ſpendes; to deſpair. . bs; 
DESPOTE, Arerelne, berus, dominus ; domina- 
tion, power. | 
DESS ; * to ſqueeze cloſe, to deſs woot, ftraw, 
&c. Ray.” —it ſeems to be only a various dialect 
of DENSE : conſequently Gr. 
DE-STINY Irnpi, fto, deſtitutus; determi- 
DE-STITUTE? nation, reſolution, fixt purpoſe : 
alſo to forſake, leave, diſappoint. 
DE-SIRAIN, to take away goods in caſe of 
non- payment: ſee STRAIN. Gr. . 
DE-SUETUDE ; Erbe, Evew, ſueo, 
diſuſe, or the abolition of a cuſtom, 
| DE-TAIN, Tevw, TEV®, lon. Terto, feneo, de- 
tineo ; to ſtay, ſtop, or hinder. 
DE-TECTION ; Cleo, tego; t0 cover; detego; 
uncover, diſcover, diſcloſe. 
DE-TERMINATION, Tegna, termes, deter- 


deſuetudo ; 


minatio ; à boundary, concluſion ; a final reſolution. 


DE-TERR ; Tegaoow, terreo, deterreo ; to af- 
righten, diſcourage. Fa 
DE-TERSION, Tag, regte, Te&w, inde Tei, 
tero, deterſus ; wiping, rock f bruſhing. 
DE-TRACTION ; flandering, calumntating ; 
drawing from a perſon's character: ſee DRAW. Gr. 
DE-T RIMENT, Taęo, regte, red, inde Teiſdw, 
tero, tritum; detrimentum ; quod ea que detrita 


| 


ö 


ö 


| 
4 


4 


the true deriv, ; we have now only to trace the 


| origin of the word EVIL, which will be conſi- 


dered hereafter, and found to be very. probably Gr. 
DE-VISE ; Edu, video, viſum 3 q. d. diviſare, 
ſc. viſum; 1. e. oculos circumferre, ſpeculari: Skinn,” 
—fto look about, to tontrive. '.. DG TEL 
DEVOIR ; Atos, ol. AF, debitum, officium, 
munus; decens; à due decarum, a becoming decency. 
DEVON hire; Clel. Voc. 190, and 194, plainly 
ſhews, that 15 is radical to. Zephir, Favonius, 
and Devon; all ſignifying Weftern':”—but we 
have ſeen under the art. AVON, that EVE, or 
EVENING, is Gr. gle io AF | 
DE-VOTE 8 voveo, devatio; to Vow, 
DE-VOTION} to conſecrate; to dedicate, to 
offer up prayers, Vows, Petitions. | 
DEW; 70 bedew, © Azwev, madefacere, irrigare 
Caſaub.” to which Upt. adds, 
Aevouſo ds danger xoAmros ' 
Madebant autem lacrymis ſinus. 
Their cheeks were wet with tears. 
Iliad; I. 566. | 


what pity it is | that even half a line of Greek 


cannot come from any of our Engliſh preſſes, 
but there muſt be ſome blunder or miſtake in it} 
which ſhews either groſs ignorance, or inſuffera- 
ble careleſſneſs in thoſe who are concerned in ſuch 
publications; of which we have here another 
| inſtance 
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inſtance in the very firſt word of this quotation ; | ornament of the head, uſed formerly by kings and 
which has been ſtrangely printed Atueſe: but | girens: R. Aru, to lye ; Atha, 10: @ ligature, of 


ought to have been Aeveilo 3 were moiſtened, wet 
with tears. | f \ 1098. 


| DEW-LAP: 1 cannot, with Minſhew and 


Skinner, ſuppoſe that our word dewlap is com- 
pounded of dew, and lap, becauſe it hangs fo 
low, as ts ſweep, or lap up the dew; which is a 
thing no farmer ever faw:, but with Junius, 
would rather ſuppoſe it was derived a Theotiſco 
deuuen, fardeuuen; digerere, concoguere; ob errorem 
vulgo hominum, cibos ruminandos ex paleari ſurſum 
cieri, credentium : the other part of the compound 
is as judiciouſly accounted for by the ſame great 
etymol. thus; © palear, . Dan. dopler ; Belg. 
douwfwengel ; nominibus deſumptis à daggelen, et 
fingen; agitari, concuti; nam et fic Latini palear 
derivant ao tz Ilaaacobai, vibrari, quali, agitari: 
ad eandem agitationem reſpicit poſtrema pars com- 
Pofiti :”—it is a wonder however that neither 
Jun. nor either of the other two etymol. ſhould 
have obſerved the tranſpoſition of letters in this 
word : the two latter indeed could not, becauſe 
they have derived it abſurdly from lap: but that 
Jun. who has derived it properly from Iaa-acctes, 
ſhould not ſee it, is remarkable; the Greeks 
wrote Ilzx-, and we write lap :-on the whole, 
dew-lap ſeems to ſignify no more than the ſwing- 
ing, or waggling- gullet; becauſe it was formerly 
thought to be the paſſage, or gullet, through which 
the cud was erroneouſly ſuppoſed to paſs, in the action 


band: Nug.“ {1 


DI-ZERE'SIS j Aiaperis, dierifis ; di viſio, diftri- 
butio ; apud grammaticos diærgſis eft, ubi ex und 
fſyllaba 928 fiunt duz ; ut evoluiſe, pro evol- 
viſſe; a grammatical figure, of dividing a di- 
phthong into /wo diftintt vowels, 

DIATETICS, A. ala, diætam preſcribo; diæte- 
tica ; ic. medicina: the firſt part of phyſic, that 
concerns a regimen in diet. | 

DIA-GNOSTICS ; Auyrurmcs, qui eſt dijudi- 
candi, et dignoſcendi, peritus: R. Aa, di; et Dworxw, 
noſco; à cloſe, ſubile diſcerner. | 

DIA-GONAL; *© Auwywrins! yeumuny 4 line 
which paſſes from one angle to another : R. Ac, 
per; through; and To, angults : Nug ... 

DIA-GRAM, Auwyezppun, diagramma, deſcripta 


 tabella, et figura geometrica; a deſcription, or 


draught of a thing : alſo a figure in geometry, to de- 
monſtrate any prepoſition ; and in muſic it is called 
@ proportion, or meaſure diſtinguiſhed by notes, 
DIAL ; As, Aus, Dijovis, Dieſpiter, i. e. dies- 
pater; dies; a day; an inſtrument to ſhew the courſe 
of the ſun every day: or elſe from Aas, dies, lumen; 
light : or elſe from Aais, tæda; @ torch ; the ſun 
being poetically called the torch of day. 47 
DIA-LECT ; “ Auwxadles, dialectus, modus lo- 
quendi peculiaris, idioma lingue ; a particular form, 
or manner of ſpeaking, varying from the general 
pronunciation, by ſome provincial method of expreſ- 


of ruminating ; and which received the name of [/: R. A., loguor, ſermocinor ; Ain, et 


dew-lap, from its conſtant ſwinging, and ſhaking 
about, during the time the creature is eating. 
DEXTERITY, © Ara, dextra; the right hand: 
Nug.” alſo Actiſega, dertera: nempe are vd 
dex th Voſſ.“ 
DEY of Algiers; Ain, juſtitia; juſtice, Power ; 
meaning the judge, or potentate, who is inveſted 


with the chief authority of judging in matters / 


civil, as well as military, Clel. Voc. 84, would 
derive this word from the Celtic © ey, ihe law, 
by receiving the proſtheſis d, quaſi de: - but 
ey, or Pey, is Gr. 

_ DIA-BATES, Alain, diabetes; a faucet, or 
funnel : alſo a diſtemper, by which one cannot hold 
bis Water, which conſtantly paſſes through: R. 
Gia, EX Aia, per; et Baiw, eo; 10 go, or 
paſs through. 

DIABOLICAL, ABN, diabolus, diabolicus ; 
the devil, and deviliſo: we have already ſeen ano- 
ther deriv. of this word, under the art. DEVIL: Gr. 

DIACODION, diacodion; à ſyrup made of the 
tops of poppy : by the appearance of this word it 
ſhould be Greek. 

DIA-DEM ; © Aiadnua, diadema ; a ribbon, or 


Aeyw, dico; to ſpeak : Nug.“ 

DIA-LOGUE, “a diſcourſe between two, or 
more perſons : from the ſame foot: Nug.” 

DIA-METER ; “ AH, diameter; à line 
dividing any figure into two equal parts ; or which 
cuts any mathematical figure through the middle: 
R. Ala, per; through; and gige, menſura ; mea- 
ure: Nug.“ 

DIAMOND, © Adana, adamas ; the bardeſt, 
and moſt brilliant of all precious ſtones : R. A, 
non; et dauau, domo; to ſubdue : Nug.” uot eaſy 
to be poliſhed, unſubduable: our word diamond 
ſeems to be only a tranſpoſition of Agauas, quaſi 
adimond, diamond. 

DIA-PASM, © Auzracua, diapaſma, medicamen- 
tum corpori eſt, vel potui inſperſum : Nug.“ — Po- 
mander : R. Ala, per; through, and Ilaoow, ſpargo; 
to ſprinkle. 

DIA-PASON; © Aunacur, diapaſon ; per omnes, 
ſc. chordas; a concord of muſic of all the eight 
notes: Nug.”—this is the firſt time I was ever in- 
formed that there were eight notes in muſic ; per- 
haps N is the eighth. : 

DIA-PENTE, Alareile, per quinque,1.e. chordas; 

1 3 diapente ; 
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diapente ; a concord of five notes: the ambiguity | 
and obſcurity of theſe two laſt art. ſufficiently ' 
ſhews how vain an attempt it is for moderns to 
endeavour to explain the antient technical terms 
of muſic. 

DIA-PER : ' © gquoniam diaprè etiam variis 
figuris diſtinflum ſignat; credo tum hoc; tum 
noſtrum diaper orta'ab antiquo Fr. Gall. 4ivaire, 

| divariatus ; i. e. variegatus: alludit Gr, Aizmagy, 


item Awamreaw, Frajicio ; q. d. acu trajectus: nimis | 
olerem criticum ſi à Gr. Ala, per; et Fr. Gall. 


Pre, pratum, formarem : q. d. totum pratis florenti- 
bus intextum : ſed eſto ſaltem animi gratia alluſio, 
vel potius luſus: Skinn.”—the Dr. ſeems to 
have been much nearer the ſource, than he 1ma- 
| era but he was fo full of his alluſion, and 

port, that he did not attend to the true deriv. 
of the word diaper, though he had it actually 
under his eye :—but we may readily grant it may 
be derived from Alia, joined by a pleonaſm to 
the Latin tranſlation of that prepoſition per; as 
much as to ſay through and through ; becaule it 
3s @ ſpecies of weaving wrought the ſame on both 

Ades: we ſhall have many other inſtances of this 
manner of compounding the original and its 

| tranſlation together. 1 1 

DIA-PHANOUS, “Ala pars, candens, pelluci- 
dus; clear, bright, tranſparent: Ala, per; et Sau, 
oſtendo: Nug.“ to permit light to ſhine through. 

DIA-PHORETIC, © Aizpoprlixoc, diaphoreti- 
cus, diſcutiendi vim habens; medicines to diſſolve, 
and diſcharge humors by tranſpiration : R. Ala poępto, 
diſcutio, digero, reſolvor ; to digeſt, diſſipate, or di- 
fſperſe : Nug.“ 

DIA-PHRAGM, © Augeayua, diaphragma, 
inter ſepimentum, quod interſepit ; membrana, que 
cor et pulmonem @ jecore et liene diſtinguit ; a mem- 
brane, which divides the heart and lungs from the 
lower inteſtines : R. Ala, and geaoow, ſepio; to 
| bedge round, to wrap about; to edge (it ſhould 
have been hedge) to incloſe > Nug.” 

DIA-PLASM, Auanazouos, formatio, conforma- 
tio; a formation, framing, compoſition : R. Az, and 
Theoow; forme, finge ; to form, or ſhape out. 

. DIA-PORESITS, AiaTopnots, diaporęſis; dubita- 
tio; a figure, when the orator doubts, and con- 
fults what to ſay firſt : as, Quo me vertam, judices, 
neſcio Cicero pro Cluent, prin. R. Ala, et 
&Topew j. ON A, non; et TTopes, via, impervidus 3 En- 
tangled, and no way to get out. 

DIA-RRHOEA, ©*Aizppon, R. Aizppew, Ex Ala, 
et Pio fue; fo: flow through; Nug.” —fuxus, pra- 
fluvium ventris ; a: flux | 


+ 


DIARY ; Azes, dies; a day; diarium; a jour- 
nal to record the actions of each day. 
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a diſtance, interval : in muſic it ſeems to ſignify 
an octave: R. Ala, and Irnui, flo, ke |; 
DIA-STOLE ;. &iagean, diſtinctio, diſtentio; the 
dilatation, or diſtention of the heart, in the action « 
returning the blood : as ſyſtole is the contraction, 
when it is emitted from the heart : R. Ala, and 
Le, divido, expando ; to open, or dilate. 
DIA-TONE,  Aialovos, diatonos; bypaton, et 
meſon ; two notes in muſic.  . © Re 
DICE; *fortaſſe iAuw, jacio, projicio; alea, cubus, 
teſſera: Jun,” becauſe they are thrown out of a box, 
. DICTATOR JT Amps, datw, oftendo, dico; 
_ DICTIONARY{ nempe quia nihil aliud eſt 
dicere, quam ſermone oftendere animi ſui ſententiam : 
Joſ. Scal. dico, dictata, dictionarium; inftrufions, 
orders : a chief magiſtrate : an expreſſion, elocution > 
a vocabulary, ſhewing the etymology, and meaning 
of words. 5 
DIDACTIC, Aidarxa, doceo, erudio : inſtruc- 
tions, leſſons, precepts. 
DI-DAPPER, Aa Juno, aquas ſubeo, 
to dive, dip, plunge under water. 
DIDDY a diminutive of tetiy, or FEAT: Gr. 
DIDER ; commonly pronounced didder; a Aud, 
timeo, paves ; to ſhake, tremble, or quake, with fear, 
| cold, &c. 8 5 4 
DIESIS, Ators, digſis, diviſio, tonus muſicus; a 
diviſion ; alſo a muſical tone: R. Artnpr, divido; vel 
Ann perfundo ; to divide, or pour forth; but 
how either of thoſe words can be applicable to 
muſic, muſt be left to the learned. 
DIET, council; Awilaw, arbitror ; judges, chiefs. 
DIET, food; © Auila, diæta, vite inſtitutio; 
a regimen of living: Nug.”—this relates rather 
to ethics, than phyſic; and therefore it would 
have been more to the Dr's. purpoſe, if he had 
ſaid, diæta, ſeu vids ratio à medicis preſcripta ; 
living by preſcription. | 
DIF-FERENCE, Auuzpzgw, differo, differentia ; 
to vary. | | 
DIG : Skinner has played us rather a ſlippery 
trick under this art.; for he has only referred us 
to ditch ;, which he has derived A Sax, dice, dic; 
 agger, foſſa; vallum ; after which he quotes ſe- 
veral ſynonymous terms, and rejects the. Greek 
(which will be conſidered under the art. DITCH) 
with, © ſole autem meridiano clarius eſt, ortum 
eſſe a verbo to dig; omnino ut fofſa à fadiends :” 
the plauſibility of which however may be very 
much doubted ; for though a common ditch can- 
not be made without digging ; yet all digging is 
not making à ditch; belides, à ditch, or as the 
Dutch call it, 4 digue, may be made without any 
digging ;, as mounds of wood, ſtone, earth, ſand, 
&c. all compacted regularly together, form a 


1 


= 


| mergo; 


DIA STEMA; Aiagrha, diftantia, intervallum; 


ditch, dite, digue, or fence, without digging: we 
May 
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may therefore with Jun. rather ſuppoſe our word 


dig was derived 2 Amana, ligo ; a ſpade, uſed in 
digging the ground, | | 

- DI-GAMMA, Avwappa, duplex gamma, o- 
lica litera ; figura et vi ſimilis Latinæ F; fic 


dicta, quod duorum gamma F ſibi ſuperimpo- 

ſitorum formam gerat: Hederic. 

Pl-OES TER; xeg, rte, unde gero, geo; 

digero, digeſter ; a ſetter in order; a regulator; 

alſo an iron inſtrument uſed for concoction. 
DI-GESTS ; from the ſame root: ſignifying 

a code, or body of laws, ſo called by Julian (per- 

haps Tuſtinian) who firſt regulated them : ſee 

PANDECTS: Gr. 

DIGIT; Aaxluncs, digitus ; a finger ; alſo à de- 


gree, or meaſure, 


DIGNI-FY ; Aexvo;, idem quod Axles, Arypevos, 


et Ar, acceptus, gratus, ſuſcipiens; R. Aryo- 
ua, capio, accipio z acceptable, deſerving, becom- 
ing, ſuitable. 

DI-GRESSION ; © gradivus Mars appellatus 
eſt à gradiendo in bella ultro citroque ; unde Kea- 
dave: Servius, as quoted by Voſſius : — this 
would certainly be a very proper deriv. if Keadarwwu 
bore any analogy to gradior; but it ſignifies only 
vibro, quaſſo : R. Keadn, machina theatralis, 

DI-LAPIDATION : non eſt a /apide, ſays IC. 
Voſſ. ſed à Aanlu, evacuo, exinanio ; Aawiſſo, Aa- 
rig, jacto ; Ala, dejicio; to throw, or caſt 
down : or elſe perhaps it may be derived from the 
ſame root with our word LAPSE : Gr.; mean- 
ing to ſuffer any buildings to fall into decay, to 
tumble into runs, | | 
_ DI-LATORY ; Oo, fero, feror, latum ; dila- 
tus ; a delaying. 
DI-LEMMA; Amanpur, dilemma ; fvllogiſmus 
ab utraque parte feriens adverſarium ; ſyllogiſ- 
mus cornutus; an argument that convinces an adver- 
ſary both ways, poſitively and negatively : a perplexing 
difficulty. 1 

DI-LIGENCE ; Aeyw, lego, legi, diligentia ; 
a diligendo ſingula; carefulneſs, attention, diſcretion, 
deliberate choice. Clel. Way. 47, ſays, © the Lat. 
word adiligens is itſelf from the Celtic gi-lig ; 
not-lazy ; di, priyative; and lig, lazy :”—bur lig 
is only a various dialect for lay; and conſequently 
derives à Aty-w, cube, cumbo; to lay, or lie down ; 
meaning no ſluggard, no loiterer. | 
- * DILLING ; “ fortaſſe à Teut. dillen ; gar- 
nire,. ineptè fabulari: Jun.” —if this be the ori- 
ginal word, we ought to look no farther; but 
as dillen ſeems to be a derivative; and as Jun. 
himſelf acknowledges that our word dilling ſig- 
nifies 4 little. woer, it may perhaps originate A 
Azyw, lego, unde dilige, diligens ; loving, waving, 
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prating nonſenſe to the girls : or perhaps it may 
be but another dialect for DALLY : Gr.— there 
is another deriv. in the Sax. Alph. 

* DIM : Junius quotes Heſych. for the word 
Aung i, goefpaclai, metuere ; quandoquidem na- 
turalis tenebrarum metus eſt :—but/there is cer- 
tainly no natural fear of darkneſs ; it is an artificial 
fear or dread, impreſt on the minds of children, at the 
apprehenſion of ſome harm happening to them on 
being left alone in the dark it is rather referred 
to the Sax. Alph. 

DI-MICATION : „ MINA, Dor. pro Minęee, 
parvus, mica ; unde mico, quia gladii in præliando 
micent ; a little ſpangle, or ſparkle: unleſs we 
may deduce it i Aizpaxopi, contendo, oppugno ; to 
fight, ſeirmiſh. | 

DI-MITY; „Aulos, duplici licio textus: Jun.“ 
R. Alg. bis ; et Miles, filum, quod ſtamini implica- 
tur; licium ; a double thread. 

DIN; © tinnio: Skinn,” true; but 7innio 
comes from Toros, or Tem, evi, Guta, Heſych. 
tinnio, tinnitus ; a tinkling ſound, or noiſe :' and 
yet perhaps it might be better to derive din with 
Caſaub. 203, à Awos, oleopes, xe: particularly 
when it ſignifies à report. 

DINE ; „Arve, cænare; to ſup : for the an- 
tients, according to Feſtus, called cna that re- 
paſt, which afterwards has been called prandium: 
this is the etymology which moſt people give to 
this word: Monſ. Menage derives the French 
diner from definare ; which has been uſed inſtead 
of definere ; and he obſerves alſo, that others de- 
rive. it from the Germ. word di/chi, which ſigni- 
fies @ table: Nug.”—but if either of theſe lat- 
ter deriv. be true, it ought not to be ranked 
among Engliſh words derived from the Gr.— 
cc others,“ continues he, © derive it from Gun, epu- 
lum; a feaſt: — the firſt however ſeems to be the 
beſt deriv. 

* DINT, © quod alii ſcribunt dem,“ fays 
Caſaub. © quafi à Lat. dens, ſit ex A«vclng: certe 76 
Aaves cum Ofvs haud raro jungi; ac idem, quam- 
vis in metaphorico ſenſu, valere, certum eſt:“ it 
muſt be in a metaphorical ſenſe indeed, which 
ſeldom anſwers the purpoſe. of an etymol. :—we 
may much rather derive dint à Ou, ferio, per- 
cutio ; to beat, knock, or ſtrite: or refer it to the 
Sax. Alph. ; 

DI-OCESE,; © Atuwunnois, diæceſis; adminiſtration, 
government, juriſdiftion : R. Omos, domus; à houſe, 
habitation, poſſeſſion : Nug.”— Clel. Way. 15, and 
75, n, has with great judgement: ſhewn, that 
© Conſtantine carried with him from Britain more, 
than one Celtic, or Gauliſh expreſſion; and among. 


the reſt dioceſe ſeems very unlikely to be a Gr, 
word: you will, without any torture, find in that. 


word 
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word die-hogh-ey, the ag 4 juſtice: - but hogh | ſince the ſun appears to be only a flat round body, 
or 


is only a various dialect 
and ey is the ſame. 


high, which is Gr. 


 DIO-GENES, © Atyrns, Fove natus ; Jove- 


birn + R. tus, gen. Alo, Jupiter; et Tryvopunt, 
vel Two, flo, naſcor, natus ; born: Nug.“ 


© DIP; or dive; © Aunlev, mergo ; to plunge under 


toter + Caſaub. and Upt.“ | 
DI-PHT HONG, - commonly, vulgarly, and 

erroneouſty written, pronounced, and divided 

dip-thong ; but what may be meant by ſuch a word 


no one can tell; our preſent word, is derived à 


© A-oloyyor, M bongus, à letter compoundedof two 
vowels: R. A. ®boyyos, ſonus; a ſound: Nug“ 


DIPLO , diploma; literæ princi- 


pum; vulgo patentes ; letters patent: R. Air, 


duplex ; a duplicate copy. 
DIPSAS, Auþas, dipſas; a viper, or adder, which 
affetts by Anla, ſitis; thirſt. 


DI-PTOTE, commonly, and vulgarly written, 


ronounced, and divided 4ip-tote, and trip-tote: 
Al-xlorig, di-ptoton ; a noun with only two caſes : 
R. Als, bis; et II xl, A, quaſi Modo, cado 3 10 
fall, to decline. | 
DIRE, Azwes, dirus; dreadful : Voſſius fup- 
poſes dire to ſignify deorum iræ : but the former 
ſeems to be the better deriv. 


DIRGE, © OdJvgwos, lamentatio ; a weeping, wail- 


ing: R. Odvgepan, lamentor; to lament : Caſaub. 


and Upt.“ but the latter obſerves, that others 
derive it from dirige, contracted to dirge ; the 


firſt word of the Romiſh office of the dead: but 
Caſaub. diſapproves of that deriv. 

DIS-ABLE : fee ABILITY : Gr.—We have 
many other words in our language, beginning 
with this negative prepoſition ; which will be 
more properly found under their reſpective art. 


| 


abacus ſolis ſhould be tranſlated the deſt, not the 
diſc of the Jun. 2h: N 

DIS- CARD; * Xaglns, charta ; ſc. chartas ab- 
ficere ; q. d. diſchartare: Skinn.“ to diſcharge, or 
ſtrike 'f a liſt ; to diſmiſs. 

DIS-CERN ; Kpuvw, cerno, diſcerno ; to perceive, 
diſtinguiſh, Clel. Way. 80, fays, that “the Cel- 
tic word car, or cir, in the ſenſe of circle, is the 
radical of curia, of crimen, and of the Gr. X@uvery 
(radically, ſays he, wpwear) to judge.” —but car, 
cir, circus, circulus, circum, and circle, ſurely ori- 
ginate A x eg: and crimen as ſurely deſcends à 
xeww, judico; to judge; meaning one who has 
done an evil action, that deſerves to be adjudged, 
condemned : and therefore can ſcarce proceed from 
the ſame root with circle. a 

Dis- CERPTION, Kareena, Kagrigu, carpo, 


] 4:/cerpo ; to tear in pieces. 


DIS-CESSION ; Xagw, xaJw, cedo, diſcedo, 
diſceſſio; a departure, à going away : allo à cer- 
tain method of voting, by only joining the fide of thoſe 
for whom they wonld vote, without expreſſing their 
opinion on the ſubjett. 

D3SCIPLE; Azw, vel Azw (Litt. and Ainſ- 
worth ſay Aa, Jzoxw ; but that ſignifies divide, 
more properly than diſco) ; Aznow, vel Aa, diſco; 
to learn, acquire knowledge ; diſcipulus, a ſcholar : 
or elſe from Aidzoxw, doceo; to teach; though 
that word is more applicable 7s 'the inſtructor, 
than to the inſtrufed. 

DIS-COURSE: Lord Bolingbroke, vol. I. p. 139, 


unleſs when the primitives themſelves are not in 
f | image to what paſſes in the mind, when we me- 
ditate on various ſubjects, and when we com- 
| municate theſe to one another, ſometimes with 


uſe; as in the following words, when compounded. 

DIS-ASTER ; Avs-«5ne, malum aſtrum ; an ill 
or evil ſtar; meaning an event bappening (accord- 
ing to the abſurd. ſy ſtem of aſtrology) ander the 


malignant influence of an unlucky planet. 


DISC ; Aoxos, diſcus, orbis ſolis; the orb of the 

1 : there is however a Latin aſtronomical rerm, 
viz. abacus ſolis, which makes me apt to think 
that our word diſc of the ſun may be an erroneous 
expreſſion; and that it ought to be called he 
deſk of the ſun, from this abacus felis; but ſince 
a diſc, or quoit, is a round body, like the ſun, and 
uſed in Latin for @ difh, or platter, the impro- 
priety of that orthogr. does not appear fo very 
viſible: but when we conſider this Latin expreſſion 
abacus ſolis, and know that abacus itſelf is de- 
rived ab Apa, ABaxos, and find that ABE ſig- 
nifies a deſk, late, or any flat thing to write on; and 


— 


a 


I 


| obſerves, that the word “ diſcourſe is derived from 


the Latin verb, which ſignifies to run about (curro) 
and by the motion of our legs, and the agita- 
tion of our whole body, to traverig many diffe- 
rent grounds, or the ſame ground many different 
ways: now the application of this corporeal 


greater, and ſometimes with leſs agiration, and 


| rapidity, is obvious: - this derivation, and this 


| application every one will allow to be very juſt, 


ſo far as it anſwered his lordſhip's purpoſe, who, 
though he might be a very great philoſopher, 
yet he certainly was no very great etymologiſt ; 
we find he was content to derive this word dif- 
: courſe from the Latin verb curro ; he wanted no 
more; but this will not anſwer our purpoſe ; we 
muſt now 'afk, from whence this Latin verb curro 
s/deriveT?=nadoubtedly from the Greek verb 
Veo, vel Puw, ud ruo, corruo, contracted to cur- 
ro; to run, to ruſh, to flow, like a ſtream. 
DIS-CRETION * Avaxpioic, diſ- 


| DIS-CRIMINATE  cerze, diſcriminatio; diſ- 


cernment, 
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cernment, diftinftion : R. Kgwu, judico; to judge; 
but Clel. derives theſe words from the Celtic; 
as we have ſeen under the art. DIS-CERN, 

DIS-CUSSION ; [lalavow, quaſſe, diſcuſio; a 
ſhaking, or beating of, alſo to ſearch, inquire, 
examine. 

DIS-EM-BOGUE ; Bot, Boat, Boar, Boxes, 
fauces ; unde vox, vocis; unde quoque bucca; 
Ital. bocca ; Fr. Gall. Suche; unde bogue, em- 
bogue, diſembogue ; the efflux 75 mighty rivers through 
the wide openings of diſtended channels. 

DIS-GUISE ; a negative compound ; mean- 
ing contrary to the common method, or guiſe ; appear - 
ing in a different form or ſhape to what is uſual ; for 
guiſe anſwers to wiſe, or rather ways; as likewiſe, 
or likeways, like means, like manner: ſee GUISE, 
or WAY : Gr. 

.: DISH, „Alen, diſcus: Upt.” a plate for meat, 
à platter. | ; 

* DIS-HABILLE ; Ag, habeo, babitus ; dreſs, 
attire ; and the contrary is di/-habille, undreſs, or 
dreſs put into diſorder : it is merely for the ſake 
of complying with cuſtom, that this word has 
been written with two s; becauſe indeed thoſe 
profound etymologiſts, the French, give it us, 
trimed up in this ſagacious manner deſabills. 

— DI-SHEVELLED : more barbarous orthogr. 
into which we have been miſled by imitating 
thoſe worſt of examples in orthography, and 
etymology, the French; they write cheveu, and 
echevels ; and then we muſt ſtupidly write 4:- 
Hevelled; when all theſe three words are derived 
from Kepaan, caput, (not chaput) or from Kawnv- 
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Avg, vel Kahrsbog, unde capillus, (not chapillus) 
criſpum nempe capillitium : Iſ. Voſſ. a curled head 
of Hair. 

DIS-MAL, Avs-mal?; dirus, terribilis; dread- 

ful, terrible: another pleonaſm, or rather redu- 
plication. . 
: DIS-MAY, ſeems to be a contraction of di/-a- 
nimate; and if fo, the deriv. muſt be traced from 
Avewos, animus; the mind, or rational part of man; 
and here uſed, to ſignify courage, valor, boldneſs ; 
and therefore o diſmay means 10 diſanimate, diſ- 
bearten, diſcourage. 

DIS- PATCH; Has, pes, pedis ; expeditus ; 
ſpeedy, nimble ; and we ſay as it were diſpedirus ; 
diſpatcbt; quickly performed. 

 DISPELL ; ab antiq. Ani, pello, diſpello; to 
drive away, diſperſe. | | 

DI-SPERSION ; Traęacco, Enegayw, ſpargo, 
diſpergo ; to ſpread abroad, ſcatter wide: or elſe 
from Zregw, ſpargo, aor. adus Eerage, unde ſpar- 
go; to ſow, or throw the ſeed about. 

.  DIS-PLAY ; without the prepolition we write 


it play, or /plaw ; but it is certainly derived | 
| 7 - 


from Haug, latus; broad : ſo that we have ad. 
ded an 5; and the Latins have diſcarded the II z 
with us, 70 diſplay ſignifies to expand, diſcleſe, open 
Wi | 

DIS-SIPATION : Littleton and Ainſworth 
derive this word ex © dis, et antiq, /ipo ; à Tipo, 
unde Ligos, fipho, vel fiftula, que aquam ſipat, 
i. e. jacit, et ſpargit: there is indeed in their 


dict. ſuch a verb as fipo, are, markt as an obſo- 


lete word; but no lexicon will give Lig, as a 
verb, either antient, or modern; but all give 
Tip, i phon, tubus, canalis ; et berba quedam : now 
if this be right, dis is only augmentative: Voſſius 
derives fipare, antiq. à Lr, and difſipare à A 
omgy, diſpergo ; to 4 ele to ſcatter abroad: and our 
word muſt originate from hence; for there cer- 
tainly is no connexion between @ ſiphon, and diſ- 
fipation, as to ſenſe, whatever there may be as to 


ſound. 


Dl- STAFF; Minſhew, Junius, and Skinner 
have given us Sax. and Belg. deriv.; and Minſhew 
would derive diftaff . à die, or diie, femur ; the thigh; 
and taff; utpote quem ſolent mulieres femori inter 
nendum adaptare :”—but no good woman ever 
fixed her diftaff on the thigh; like a toledo: Skinner 
has given us a much better interpret. melius a 
Belg. touw-ftaff ; bacculus ſtuppeus; the ſtaff on 
which the tow, or woot is bound for ſpinning : 
only now, both TOW, and STAFF, are Gr.— 
permit me now to offer another Gr. deriv. not as 
a better, but only as a different conjecture; viz, 
that diſtaſf may be derived A Aig-5afw, i. e. 
bis-ambulo; not in the ſenſe of 7wice-walking, or 
walking with two ſticks; but ſince the word af 
is undoubtedly derived a Zlafw, ambulo, becauſe 
uſed to walk with ; a diſtaff is only a ſtaff, or 
ftick that is ſplit a good way down, in order to ad- 
mit the wool, tow, flax, &c. to be wound, or faſten- 
ed upon it; fo that a diſtaf may lignify only 4 
[plit-ſtaff. | 

DI-STICH, Ais:x05, diſtichon, duos ordines ha- 
bens; ex duobus verſibus conſtans; R. As, bis z 
et Nos, ordo, verſus; a diſtich, or couplet : — dis 
is augmentative. 

AR Aęa yd, trabo, di- 

DIS-TRAUGHT & ftraho, traxi, trattum; to 
draw, drag, pull aſunder ; to be diſordered in mind. 

DI-STRICT, Eleayyes, Eleayyevu, ftringo, di- 
ftrifus ; a territory, confine, boundary; allo a place 
of juriſdiftion ; a region, trat, or ſpace. 

DITCH, or dike; “from Taxe, murus val- 
lum: Upt.”—a dike, fence, or mound ; and con- 
ſequently it is the earth that is thrown out, which: 
forms the bank, or riſing ground, that is properly 
called the ditch; we generally underſtand it of tbe 


Bollot cavity that is formed: by cutting that trench ;. 


but 
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but originally it was deſigned: to expreſs the bank, | 
mot the cavity; and the Dutch to this day call 
rboſe banks or fences, which keep out the fea, 
and preſerve them from dreadful inundations, 
dikes, or digues ; meaning the ſame as our word 
ditch; or bank, à Tex, murus ; a wall: — now 
dite in the Dutch tongue ſignifieth a rampier: 
Sammes, 420. 5 1:4 

DITHY-RAMBIC, Aidveapbe;, dithyrambus ; 
genus carminis in honorem Bacchi; ex Aibuęos, biforis ; 
et EuſfSaww, ingredior; quia Bacchus primum ex Semele 
et deinde tx femore Jovis natus ; adeoque bis in 
vitam ingreſſus fingitur; a ſong in honor of Bacchus: 
Voſſius gives us the following curious deriv. of 
dithyrambus, qui olim in honorem Liberi patris 
videtur factitatus, ad exemplum nympharum 
acclamantium parturienti coxæ Jovis, Aub. pν,; 
folve ſuturam! — which by the way, ſeems better 

adapted to the birth of Minerva, than of Bac- 
chus, from the ſuture of the head: in ſhort, it 
would be difficult to ſay, which was the more 
extraordinary production :—Clel. Way. 74, tells 
us, that © dithirambics in Celtic ſignifies à dittay 
circularly danced :” but gives us no etym.: he has 
However given us a moſt ingenious ſolution of 
this wonderful birth of Bacchus, which the reader 
will be pleaſed with, under the art BIBBER. Gr. 

DITION, dominion ; reddition, yielding ſubjec- 
tion: this ſeems to bear a double etym. either 
from Ann, que ac regionem fignet, ſays Voſſius, 
-ubi quis Any, jus, five judicium exercere poteſt ; | 
unde dis, ditis, divus ; rich, potent, opulent; quod 
" divites imperium habent : or elſe à deditio ; cui 
\ etym. ſyllabæ prime quantitas favet; and then 
it originates A Aidwps, do, dedo; to ſurrender, ſubmit, 
' acknowledge ſubjeftion. 

DITTANY, Awlapor, vel Auapvor, diffamnum, 
ſeu difamnus herba ; an herb of great efficacy in 
healing wounds; if we may credit the poets. 

DITTY ; Awzvvpi, dee, oftendo; unde dico; 
nihil interim aliud eſt dicere quam oftendere animi 
ſui ſententiam; dico, dixi, diddum; unde ditty ; 
carmen, canticum ; a poem, canticle, or ſong :—Verlt. 
ſays, *© heerof cometh our name of aditties, for 
things to be dighted, or made in meeter; dight- 
ing, or indighting is alſo proſe ſet foorth in exact 
order: but dight, and indight belongs to proſe, 
whether ſet forth in exact order, or not; and 
therefore may originate as above. 

DI-VARICATION, Pa., per metath. varus; 
qui varicatis, et diſperſis cruribus obambulet ; unde 
varico; to ſtraddle; divaricatus; diſtended. 
DIVE; aue, mergo; to dip, or plunge under 
"zwater : Skinner, after having mentioned this 


*etym. ſays, © alludit item Aigaw, guero ; to ſearch ; 
the participle of which being 4A:9w, ſeems to 


bear a cloſe analogy to our word diving :”—byt, 
notwithſtanding the ſpeciouſneſs of its appear- 
ance, we might be rather ſcrupulous of admit- 
ting it; becauſe guerens is as applicable to ſearch- 
ing for any thing above water, as below it; but 
diving cannot be above water ; and conſequently 
we. muſt abide by Auro, to dip, or dive under 
water ; whether we ſearch for any thing, or not. 

DI-VERGENCY, à notione illa vergendi ubi 
notabat fundere; Ital. verſare ; Gall. verſer, pro 
infundere : ut vergo proprie ſumatur pro deorſum 
ago : quod fi eſt, conflatum videatur ex Epa, terra; 
ſive Egage, terram verſus, deorſum; et ayw, vel 
eyopucuy Ago, agor, feror : Voſſ. A vergo, eſt di- 
vergium ; the parting of a river into two ſtreams ; 
the opening, or ſpreading of the rays of light, &c, 
—1t might perhaps be rather derived à Aig, Bis; 
and Terre, verto, quali vergo; to turn two ways, 
to go into two paths. 

DI-VERSION ; either from the ſame root with 
the foregoing art. or elſe from Tęero, quaſi 
Tleglw, verto, verſus ago; to turn, or bend diverſly ; 
to give a relaxation to the mind after intenſe ſtudy ; 
to draw the thoughts into a different channel, 

DIVIDE ; Eis duo, unde Hetruſcum iduo, quaſi 
in duo, 1. e. partior ; hinc 1dus, quia menſem in 
duas partes dividunt ; to cleave aſunder ; o ſepa- 
rate, to part in two : but If. Voſſ. thinks divide 
is derived from vide, fido, findo: others derive it 
a Ag, bis ; et Iden, videre ; quia gue diviſa ſunt, 
bis videntur ; but this laſt is rather playing upon 
words ; becauſe it would be rather an unlucky 
etym. if they ſhould happen zo be divided into three, 


four, or more partitions, 


DIVINATION T Azos, dius, divus, divinitas, di- 
DIVINITY vinatio; a foretelling future 
events by omens, auguries, or any method of prognoſ- 
tication : alſo whatever bears any connexion with 
matters of religion, or religious worſhip. 
DI-VORCE 3 Tetra, quaſi IIeglo, Verio, divertos 
antiently written divorto, unde divortium ; a turn- 
ing away, diſmiſſing, or parting; more particular- 
ly of man, and wife. Ken kf | 
DI-URETIC, Awwegrlixes, diureticus ; vim ba- 
bens urinam ciendi; ex Aux, et uptw, meio; to make 
water ; a medicine to excite urine. - | 
DIURNAL ; Axes, dies; a day; diurnus, diu- 
turnus ; belonging to tbe day; a daily journal, re- 
gulated day by day: Voſſius derives it awo Tz As, 
a 7ove ; unde Dieſpiter, Jupiter: unde fortaſſe 
Aug. g | | 
- DIUS take it: contracted from * Aiaforrc, 
Diabolus; the devil; unde quoſdam dæmones duſios, 
nuncupant Galli: Jun.“ who has interpreted this 
expreſſion the duce tate it, by abi in malam rem, et 
diabolus te abripiat; and yet has ſtrangely written it 
5 deus 
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deus tate it; which word was never taken in a bad 
ſenſe; and therefore he ought to have tortured 
this expreſſion into a thouſand ſhapes, rather than 
have left it in the manner he has done; nay, 


even our common way of writing, and pro- 
nouncing it, is better than his; if there was but 


any ſenſe in it; but it would be very difficult to 


explain, and derive zhe duce is in him. 

DI-VULGE ; to ſpread abroad among the VUL- 
GAR : Gr. | 

DI-VULSION ; neither Littleton, nor Ainſ- 
worth have traced the etym. of this word ; for 
Ainſw. after having quoted divulſo from Little- 
ton, adds, © ſed unde, neque ille dicit, neque ego 
invenio: but he found it afterwards ; for under 
the article vello, he derives it ab Eaw, Apzaw, vello, 
divello; — hen conſequently the unde of divul/io 
could have been no great myſtery. 

DO ; „ fortaſſe à verbo Tevxw, fabricor, ſtruo, 
paro ; i fabricate, prepare, or accompliſh any thing: 
Jun. and Skinn.” 

DOCILE ; Aceto, Aidzoxw, doceo, docilis, doci- 
litas ; an aptneſs to learn ;. eaſineſs to be taught ; 
readineſs of comprehenſion : Scaliger, Nunneſius, 
Voſſius, and Ainſworth. 

DOCK for ſhips; © Ae, exceptio, capacitas ; 
becauſe of their receiving, or holding the ſhips : R. 
Ac? capio, recipio ; to receive, or contain: 


Nug.” —but Hederic explains Aoxn by epulum, - 


convivium ; a feaſt, or banquet ; which is far 
enough from 4 dock to hold ſhips ; however, he 
- acknowledges that it comes from the ſame root, 
VIZ. Aexomat, accipio ; to receive. Caſaubon de- 


rives our word dock, à Aoxan, ben, loculus, con- / 


ditorium, receptaculum navium ; but does not give 
us the root: however he adds, à Aoy«ocy etiam 
ducete poſſumus ; which brings us back again to 

© docke eſt ſuprema pars 


At % 

DOCK, or cut ſhort 

DOCK of ſcate 8 caudæ, in equis, &c. 
ſpine contigua: Minſh.”—*< caudam, puta canis, vel 
equi, amputare ; hoc forte à Sax. Toxa; dux; 
a verbo teon ; trahere; quia fc. cauda totius cor- 
poris motum, inſtar ducis, ſeu gubernatoris diri- 
git: Skinn.“ —only it happens a little unluckily 
for the Dr's. deriv. that a general marches at he 
bead, and not at the tail, or rear of his army: 
we might therefore derive our word dock A Aaxw, 
vel Au, duc; to lead, or rather to guide; be- 


cauſe the tail, both in birds and beaſts, like the rud- 


der, both in ſhips and boats, is the guide by which 
they ſteer their courſes, 

DOCTOR; Aidaoxw, Aidzorarc, doceo, doctor, 
documentum ; magiſter literarum ; a maſter of let- 
ters : this word is now uſed only as a title; thus 
a doctor of law, phyfic, divinity, muſic. 
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DOD-man : Junius, under the art. dodkzn, tells 
us, that duyt, and deuta in Belg. ſignifies hilum, 
femtncius, iota, triens : and from hence might 
ariſe the appellation of dodman, or dodyman, given 
to he ſnail : but it ſeems as, if both the Belg. 

rds, and our own dodman, were but a devia- 
tion of the word dot; and that they were all de- 
ſcended from lla, meaning, the ſmalleſt, and 
moſt inſignificant, or trivial letter in the Greek 
alphabet: though we generally underſtand it of 
a point; and it is remarkable, that the Gr. 101 
has 10 point, tittle, or dot over it; whereas our 
i has: ſo that the Greeks meant the bottom part 
of the letter, and we mean the top, the dot, or 
tittle a-top. | | 

DOE; Aopxas, à Avgt, dama ; a female dier; 
niſi eapſe de cauſa (ſays Vol.) paullo faltem ve- 
riſimilius derives dama à Aan, metus, terriculn- 
mentum ; quod a Aadw, timeo ; to fear: verius 
autem damma eſt à Keupas, doexades, nempe pro 
Kewpaos, Siculi dixerunt Tojjmas, unde dama:—or 

erhaps doe may derive à Gees, velox, celer ; be- 
cauſe all the deer tribe are very fleet, nimble creatures. 

DOG; “ Aazxos, Grecis eſt animal homines morſu 
infeſtans ; à Aaxvww, mordeo ; to bite: Jun.” —et 
hinc verbum elegantiſſimum % dog, or dodge one; 
aliquem à tergo ideo ſequi, ut qud ſe confert, ſciat : 
Lye.”—* hoc eſt, inſtar canis odorem captantis, 
huc illuc diſcurſare : Skinn.“ 

DOGMATIC ; Avoyua, Aygo, edictum, doc- 
trina, inſtitutum; an editt, dottrine, inſtitution: R. 
Aoxew, video, videor, cenſeo ; to think, to be of opi- 
nion : alſo to preſcribe rules to others in a haughty 
upercilious manner. 

DOIT, Clel. Voc. 167, tells us, that © as 4 
farthing is the fourth part of a penny; ſo is a 
doit (d'buit) the eighth part of a ſtyver in Hol- 
land :”—conſequently Gr. for doit, d huit, and 
eight ſeem to be but various dialects of o-, 
o, eigbt. | a 

DOLE ; Allet, Aieov, ARA, divido, diſtri- 
buo ; a gift, or alms divided, diſtributed, or dealt 
out in ſmall parcels among many: or perhaps it may 
be derived à Avwgov, quaſi Awaov, donum, munus; 
a gift : R. AiJwpi, do, dono, to give; confer, beſtow. 

DOLLY : by writing this word in this man- 
ner, no wonder that Lye ſhould ſuppoſe it was 
derived à G. D. Hib. Dozligh; and then obſerve 
that Ant. Brit. Dowly ſcribitur :—whereas if he 
had but ſeen it written Doly, he might eaſily have 
ſeen that it was Gr. as in the following art. and 
then his own interpretation would have been molt 
applicable, viz. iriſtis, maſtus, lugubris ; ſad, ſor- 
rote ful, doleful : ſee DOLOROUS: Gr. — DOLL, 
as a contraction of DOROTHY, takes a diffe- 
rent deriv. as will be ſeen in that art. 

U DOLOROUS ; 
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DOLOROUS; en, Aninois, Ledo, noceo ; 
unde doleo, dolor, doloris; pain, grief, ſmart ;—and 
many a dolorous groan : Milton, VI. 658. 
DOLPHIN, Arai, delphin; a ſea-fiſh : the 
eldeſt ſon of France bears the title of the Dauphin 
or Delphinus ; not immediately from the name 
this fiſh, but from the province of Dauphiny, 
which might have originated at firſt from Aπ ; 
but the reaſon I have not yet learnt : the province 
of Dauphiny however was given, or as ſome af- 
firm, ſold, by Hubert, Earl of Dauphiny, in the 
year 1349, to Philip de Valois, on condition that 


bl 


for ever after, the French king's eldeſt ſon ſhould 
hold it, during his father's life, of the empire: 
Cotgrave.“ 


DOLPISH Tovos, vel Toyow, Docem, vel ſonum 

DOLT intendo ; unde tono, et tonitru; 
et i tonando eſt attonitus: Voſſ. thunder-ſtruck ; 
« unde Teut. foelpiſch ; Hiſp. tento; flupidus, 
ſtultus; a ftupid oaf : Skinn,”—we might rather 
ſuppoſe that dolt originates from the ſame root 
with DULL: Gr. | 

DOMESTIC } Azpew, dico; to build; unde 


DOMINEER | © Awwa, domus; a houſe ; Ao- 
DOMINION þ wn, perf. pail. of Aowau, to 
DOMINO build: R. Aru, edifice: Nug.“ 

DON —it would have been more 


ſatisfactory if the Dr. had ſaid Acute, OF Avpay, 
inſtead of Aopau: perhaps domination, and domineer 
may rather be derived à Azpau, domo, ſubigo : 
however Voſſius is of opinion, that dominus ori- 
ginates à Auvvapai, Poſſum, valeo; to be of power, 
znfiuence : and If. Voſſ. would rather derive it 
from AtTtToivos, pro AtomTovos, dominus; of which 
don is only a contraction. 

DONATION ; “ Awgov, donum ; donatio; a 
gift, or preſent : R. Aldohi, taken from Aow, da, 
do, dono; to give: Nug.“ 


®. DON-CASTER; quaſi THONG-CAS TER: 


half Sax. half Gr. ; 
DONE ; the perfect paſt, and participle of 
DO : Gr. 
DOO-DLE; a contraction of do-litile ; and 
conſequently from the ſame root with the forego- 
ing art.: LITTLE likewiſe is Gr. 
DOOM 
8003184 Bst cium ; judgement, law, in- 


flitutes : © unde Sax. dom; and dom-boc; liber 


cenſualis Gulielmi Viforis ; Skinn. and Jun.“ the 
book of eſtimates, or liber valorum, compiled by or- 
der of William the Conqueror, Clel. Voc. 10, n, 
explains © doam's-day-bouk by a book of direction 
for the judges of the law, or the judge's law-book ; 
i. e. dom's, judge's ; d'ey, law, and book, book :* 
but dom, as we have ſeen above, may originate 
a Oeu-is, judicium, or judge; d'ey is the ſame as 
10 | 


Ops, lex, inſtitutum, judi- | 
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ey, law, à At-, dico, jus dico; and BOOK we 
have ſeen is Gr. | 
DOOR, “esa, janua ; à gate; by changing 
© into D: Caſaub. and Upt,”—Verſt. writes it 
* dure, or durb; and dure-weard; now @ door, 
door-warder, door-keeper, or porter; it is asmuch 
to ſay as through; and not improper; becauſe it 
is a durhb-fare, or thorow-fare ; or paſſage: — and 
yet he could not ſee that all thoſe words were 
derived from Gs. | 
DOO-TLE ; © a notch made, into which the 


balk is faſtened ; quaſi dove- tail; becauſe it is 


like a pigeon's tail extended: Ray.” —only now, 
unluckily, both DOVE, and TAIL, are Gr. 

DORIC ; Avis, Awgeiocs, Doris, regio Gracie ; a 
region or diſtrift of Greece, 

DORMANT Atęeha, pellis ; ano rd Agua 

DORMITORY S I,, à pellibus, quibus dormi- 
entes incubabant : mankind in the moſt remote 
ages of the world /lept on the ſkins of thoſe wild 
beaſts which they had killed in hunting ; ſome of 
which they ſtrewed on the ground, and covered 
themſelves with others of the ſame ſort: no very 
delicate lodging !—If{. Voſſ. thinks we ought to 
derive dormio, à Azgbav, vel Apatav, dormire ; to 


ſleep ; but this appears to be only a ſynonymous 


word, 

DOR-MOUSE ; from the ſame root; by only 
adding Mus, mus; à mouſe ; called in Latin glis ; 
being that little animal ſo remarkable for ſleeping. 

DORO-THY ; ex Ab, donum ; et Otos, Deus; 
the gift of God. | 

DORSER; Azgpw, Aeg, Avex, Apps, unde dor- 


ſum; the back; clitellæ, doſſuarie ; dorſers, pannels, 


or pack-ſadales, { on the backs of labouring beaſts, 
or beaſts of burden, that they may carry their loads 
with the greater eaſe ; and we often ſee our porters 
uſing them for the ſame purpoſe. 

DORTOIR Po is another noble exertion of 

DORTOUR} Gallic genius, in transforming 
a word ſo curioully, as to take away all appear- 
ance of adoption, and to give their language in 
ſome meaſure the form of originality ; but Ju- 
nius has removed the thin diſguiſe, by telling 
us, that © dortour Chaucero eſt dormitorium, quod 
eſt commune monachorum cubiculum; but yet 
even he has not told us it is Gr. though he has. 
referred us to dormouſe; and in that art. has 
quoted Voſſ. who derives dormio from the Gr. 
as we have already ſeen. 

DOSE ef phie; Aiduwi, dg, unde Accs, 
donum ; do, dono; a certain quantity, whether ſolid 
or liquid, given at a lime. 8 

DOSE, 70 fleep ; © o2/iupefacere, a Belg. duyſelen; 
vertigine laborare (but chat is dizzineſs, not dofing ); 


vel a Sax, dpær; Bel. dwaes ; hbebes, ſtultus (but 


that 
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that is is fupidity, not droufacſt ); vel à noſtro 7o 
dote; Belg. doten, dutten ; delirare (but that is 
drivelling, not fleeping) ; Skin. ho, after this, 
quotes Fr. Jun. for what I cannot find, viz. Belg. 
dwaes, et daes, more ſuo deflectit a ee quod 
Heſych. exponit OAvapeay, G%AoYeav ; P—after theſe 
four fruitleſs attempts, J am going to add a fifth, 
viz. that doſe may perhaps have been derived a 
Aucai, ſubiiſſe; from Avw, vel Au, ſubeo; as when 
we ſay, he is gone under cover, he has crept under 
to ſleep, to take a nap. 

DOSEN, ſometimes dozen, a contraction of 
duodecim, Avodena, two and ten, i. e. twelve. 

* DOTEREL : Junius and Skinner call this 
avis, vel imitatrix etiam in ſuum exitium, os : 
and Junius quotes Voſl. ; but Voff, writes it 
otus; and derives it from Ohe, ſive Mes, utro- 
que enim modo ſcriptum invenitur ; avi nycti- 
coraci ſimilis, quam Hiſpania avem tardam ap- 
pellat ; but does not ſay whether that 7ardineſs 
was figurative, or literal ; perhaps the former, 
fince Skinner ſays, Camden deflectit A verbo 10 
dote; q. d. avis delira:—if this be right, we muſt 
refer to DOTARD in the Sax. Alph. 

DOUBLE; Airxoos, Airug, duplex; two-fold. 

DOUBLET, AN,, idos, lena duplicata, chlamys; 
a thick cloke, or double wrought coat for ſoldiers, 
ſailors, watchmen, &c. 

DOUBT, Avo-Galeo, duo-bito, tre; dubito, dre; 
in duas vias ire; to go into two opinions: R. Baixo, 
eo; to go + Aoin, à poetis, Aci, pro Ava, unde 
Horatw, dubito; to heſitate, to be dubious. 

DOVE ; © ut Latinis columbe putantur dictæ 
% T8 Kenupſady, urinare, aquas ſubire; quoniam 
talis eſt harum volucrum geſtus ; ita quoque 
Almann. due videri poteſt à AuzJay, quod Heſych. 
exponit Koaupzy : Jun.”—to dip, and to dive: 
which ſeems to be the conſtant action of thoſe 
birds, always bowing, and bending down. 

' DOUSE, cuff, or ftrike; alludit only, ſays Skinn. 
Gr. Auros, ſonus, ſtrepitus ; any loud noiſe at a ſtroke. 

DOUTER, © an extinguiſher ; quail do-out-er : 
Ray.” —conſequently Gr. 

DOWAGER } Aldo, Ado, do, datum; unde 

DOWER Ag, Aoris, Awe, ms Vi- 
dua nobilis, cui uſus fruftus partis bonorum mariti 
conceſſus, vel datus eſt : a nobleman's widow, to 
whom is granted the enjoyment of part of ber de- 
ceaſed lord's effefts. 

DOW-GATE; Clel. Way. $3, and Voc. 146 
tells us, that“ this gate received its name from be- 
ing near the water: then it is but reaſonable to 
ſuppoſe, that as the French might have called it 
J'eau- porte, the Celts called it D'ow-gate : and 
conſequently that both are derived ab d-, aqua; 
Water. 
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DOWN, or below ; Aus, ſubeo, occido ; to ſub- 
fide, or ſet, as the ſun. 

*DOWN of feathers ; Aura, immergere ; quod 
in plumea ſtrata, haud aliter atque in aquam im- 
mergamur : Jun.” becauſe we ' fink into a down 
feather-bed, as into water :—if this ſhould not be 
admitted, we muſt then have recourſe to the 
Sax. Alph. 

DOWNS, or DOWNES; “vel 2 On, agger, 
acer vus, cumulus; a heap, a wound a bank of ſand: 
vel à Azvos, Tol. pro Bares, qui montem, colliculum, 
vel tumulum e terra congeſtum vett. Gr. denotabat : 
Jun. and Skinn.” —lince this is the better deriv, 
it may ſeem ſtrange to hear of a fleet of ſhips 
moored in the Downs ; when Downs ſignifies a mount, 
or Hill: true; but it is a mount, hill, or bank, 


under water; dorſum immane mari ſummo —Ver- 


ſtegan writes it dune, and explains it likewiſe by 
= il, commonly that ſiretcheth itſelf out in length : 
they call in Holland e ſand banks which ly vpon 
the ſea ſyde, the Dunes; the town of Dun-kerk, 
(now Dunkirk) rightly in Engliſh Dune-chur che, 
hath had that appellation by beeing ſituate in 
the Dunes, or ſand-banks : wee yet in Tome places 
of England call hilles, downs.” Clel. Voc. 126, n, 
would derive © Downs from the Celtic de, not, 
and owings, the point at which the waters are 
ſtopt by the ſand-hills: or elſe,” ſays he, © Downs 
(Dunes) from de, privative ; and und, water ;”— 
but ſurely and, and unda, originate ab dq, quaſi 
uv-dwp : vdog, daf; moiſt, Wet. 

DOWRY, Abs, Accs, Aue, dos, donum ; a 
portion, or beftowing of money, goods, or lands, 
given with a wife in marriage: R. Aiden, do; 
to give. 

DOXO-LOGY, Aofoaoyin, collaudatio, glori- 
ficatio ; a praiſing, or glorifying : as gloria Patri; 
glory be to the Father, &c. 

DRAB, or common woman; Agua, Heſychio 
eſt dale, A a AeouaTooav, rte, ſcortum, lupa, Me=- 
retrix ; quod foemine hujuſmodi, corpora ſua ad 
impuram hominum intemperantiam -vulgare pa- 
ratæ, effractis, proſtratiſque omnibus modeſtiæ 
re pagulis, proterve, petulanter, libere, ac veluti 
ſuo quodam jure, omnia privata publ.caque loca 
pervolitare geſtiant, quo formam ſuam plurium 
oculis, manibuſque exponant, venalemque ha- 
beant :” according to Junius's elegant deſcrip- 
tion ; as indeed he always 1s; for certainly no 
man could have deſcribed à dirty harlot more 
ſignificantly. 

DRACHM, commonly written, and pronounce 


ed © dram, Agaxpn, dragma ; @ handful, or piece 


of filver : Nug.”—this is the Dr's. orthogr. and 
explanation; the former of which is erroneous, 


and the latter deficient ; for dragma is a word of 
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ſuch wonderful appearance, as would require 
more {kill to trace out, than 1 can pretend to: 
and the explanation is deficient, becauſe the words 
Agaxyn and drachma, belong both to money and 
weight ; the Greek coin was of the ſame value 
as the Roman denier, or denarius, about four 
ſeſterces, or ſeven pence of our money: and the 
dram, or drachm, in weight, is the ſeventh, or 
rather the eighth part of an . ounce,. 84 of them 
making a pound, conſiſting of 12 ounces. 
DRAFF ; © Belg. draff; the grains of malt: 
Ray.” this word however ſeems to be Greek, and 
derived from the ſame origin with DRAUGHT), 
when the beer is drawn of; or with DAN- 
DRUFF: Gr. 
DRAFEF-ſheep : © oves rejiculæ; credo à Sax. 
dhæpe; expulſio ; dhæped; abaftus : Skinn.“— 


this is not going far enough; for this Sax. word 


expreſſes only the ation of driving, or driving 
away, which the Dr. himſelf, under the art. 
drive, acknowledges, alludunt Tecrw, verto; vel 
Teige, tero: we might rather ſuppoſe @ draff- 
ſheep, is a ſheep draughted off, i. e. drawn out of 
the flock ; and derive it a Apaw, dag, Aga h, 
draugbted. 

DRAG along ; © Apacow, Ardeaypa:: Upt.“— 
this is undoubtedly a juſt deriv. as to the verb 
Apacow, trabo; but we may doubt the tenſe, from 
which he has derived drag; he has been obliged 
to run ſo far as the perfect. paſſ. Adeaypa:, but 
it might be much more nearly derived frora the 
ſecond, or Attic future, a#ive ; Agzyo, traham ; 
and we accordingly find that many of our ſubſtan- 
tives and verbs originate from this tenſe ; thus, 
conflagration, a ®>ayo, the Attic future of Þatyw : 
ftigmatize, à El:yo, the Attic future of Lg: and 
many Latin verbs likewiſe take their orig. from 
this tenſe ; thus cubo derives à Kuro, Att. fut. of 
Kunlw: and cedo, à Xadw, Att. fut. of Xa go. 

DRAG- net, tragum : from the ſame root: Gr. 

DRAGON, © Agazw, draco; Nug.”—to this 
let me add, that Ainſworth derives it amo Tz 
Apaxav, à Aten, ab acie acutd; from his ſharpneſs 
of fight: R. Argxw, video; vel potius Atgxopus : 
poeticum: ſee TRAGACANTH ; Gr. :—Clel. 
Voc. 82, 3, and 170, very juſtly obſerves, that 
* the common deriv. is ar 72 Azpxav, from its 
gurexneſs of ſight ; but on referring it to the an- 
tient language, it is a contraction of tir-acq-0n, 
or terra et aqua: then conſequently Gr. The 
reaſon why the term dragon, and the old dragon, 
is attributed to the devil, ſays Clel. Voc. 83, is, 
becauſe the officer, who executed the Druidical 
arreſt by drawing à circle round the delinquent, 
was called he drac, or drag :”—which is pure 


Gr, & Apacow, Aeayw, to drag, or draw a W 
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over the ground, and thereby mark out a circle: 
[ths in p. $2, he gives us a different deriv.; 
viz, à tir-ach, and tir-acho, (circle-makers) by 
contraction, drac, and draco :—but in p. 162, 

he tells us, that ter, and tir, ſignify the earth; 
and in this ſenſe tir-ach may ſignify earth-markers , 
| marach contracted to mark, à paw, divide, Arno: 
and tir, in the ſenſe of earth, originates ab Ega, 
terra, contracted to ter, or tir. 

DRAGOON ; from the ſame root : © labente 
ſub Imperio, ſigni-feri qui dracones pro ſigno 
militari circumtulerunt, draconaris dicti funt ; 
unde dragoons in recentiori militia equites ſclope- 
tarii credo fic dicti, quod ab initio exitioſi fue- 
rint hoſtibus ; et draconum inſtar ignem evomere 
viſi ſunt : Jun. and Skinn.” —conſequently Gr. 

DRAIN ; Aparow, Apayw, trabo ; to draw, or 
drag along ; becauſe whatever paſſes in, or through 
a drain, ſeems to be drawn, or dragged along. 

DRAKE and duck; ©& neſcio an a Teut.; et 
Belg. dreck; cænum, lutum ; quia ic. luto gaudet : 
ſi ſatis Græcus eſſem, jurarem ortum à Ter, 
faeces : Skinn.” —becauſe, like the hog tribe, the 
duck, and drake, are very groſs feeders. - 

DRAKE, or ſea-drate; Ariſtoteli Kalapparlys, 
| quod ni fallor (ſays Skinn.) melius ſeribitur 
Kalapaxing: ſc. non à Kalagnywypi, fed a Kalapaooay, 
ex alto irruendo pulſare, tundere : fic autem dictus 
eſt mergus major, quia in piſces prædam ſuam, 
inſtar turbinis devolutus, ipſos pertundit, et quaſi 
elidit : drake autem Angl, dicitur, quaſi draco 
marinus ; quia mare et fluvios, ut draco terram, 
populatur: but draco is quite a different etym. 
as we have ſeen under the art. DRAGON: Gr. 

DRAKE, or war-engine ; © machina quedam 
bellica ; q. d. draco ; quia inftar draconis, ignem 
vomit : Skinn.” —then conſequently derived & 
Agar, as we have already ſeen, | 

DRAMA, Agapa, à Dor. Aged, agere fabel- 
lam; fabula, tragadia, vel comædia; the fable of 
either tragedy or comèuy. 

DRAPER; Tarte, calcare; to trample ;. et 
ſpeciatim uvas in lacu; unde Tegamilos, muſtum : 
Teamnlos, 04v0s, Heſych. et frapetum, EAQ@Y [AUN0sy 
Nl] ei, c: Vol.” from hence is de- 
rived our word draper ; © panni mercator ; vel 2 
Teut. trampelen; conculcare; Dan. iramper ; calce ; 
eſt certe omnis pannus, priuſquam venum expo- 
natur probe conculcatus, et torcularibus compreſſus, ut 
lævior eòque ſubtilior videtur: vel a Lat. trapetum : 
Skinn.“ but trapetum, undoubtedly originates 4 
Tear ; and not, as Litt. and Ainſworth ſuppoſe, 
| A Teenw : fortaſſe olim fic difti (ſays Junius) gui 
pannos preparabant, ut venderent : Martinio, con- 
tinues he, pannus videtur drap dictus, à Tears, 
caltare; nam calcando conciliabantur lanam : 10 

tread, 
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tread, or trample cloth, in the action of cleaning it; 
alſo to preſs, and prepare it for ſale ; our preſent 
drapers only fell it. 

DRATE, v0 draw out one's words: Ray.“ 
it ſeems to be only a contraction of DRAW-out 
one's words : conſequently Gr. | | 

DRAUGHT, or potion; © hauſtus; eodem 
uendi modo utuntur et Græci et Latini; po- 
cula Leſbii DUCES: Hor. I. Od. 57; ducere 


nedtaris ſuccos: lib. III. Od. 3; apud Athen. I. 10, 


p- 455, Eaxe, trabe; i. e. bibe: Euſtath. ad Odyſſ. 
p. 1399: Ge x, Lava, ofs ATEIN was 
THATEIN, ai eri 78 rie Ar .: Hor. Epod. I4; 
pocula trabere; to draw; by changing f into : 
Upt.“ but this is deriving our words draw, and 
draugbt, from the Latin, not from the Gr.; there- 
fore he ſhould rather have derived them à Agaocu, 
Aga yd, unde frabo. 


DRAUGHTS; © credo,” ſays Skinn. © a verbo 


to draw ; quia ſc. latrunculi vitti hinc inde rapiun- 
tur, et auferuntur: — a draught-board, on which 
the men, as they are called, are continually drawn, 
and ſboved about: and conſequently the original 


of this word is the ſame with DRAW, which is | 


Greek ; as we ſhall ſee in the next article. 
DRAW; Agaaocw, Azayw, unde trabo; to drag, 
or puil along; alſo a ſmall box that is pulled out. 
DRAWL5z; © Teauacs, balbus, traulus; TeauaiCw, 
balbutio;. a arawler, or to drawl in one's ſpeech : 
Upt.“ 10 heſitate, to linger in pronunciation. 


DREAD, fear; Caſaubon derives it à Aado, 1 


quaſi Aęado: but Skinn. has perhaps juſtly cen- 
ſured this deriv. and ſays, © dread à Sax. dhæd; 


paver, timor : Minſh. à tertia perſona zerret ; ego 


potius à verbo territare deflecterem;“ - and we 
might rather derive zerritare itſelf > Tagacvo, 
perterrefacio : or elſe perhaps dread mav be de- 
rived à Tecw, fremo; to trom+>1[c, 

DREAM; Ciei. Voc. 161, 2, has, with the 
greateſt. ſagacity, traced out the true etym. of this 
word dream, which he derives from the Druidical 
doctrine of aſcribing them to the earth; and 
ſupports. his opinion by a paſſage from Euripides: 

XP, uin Overpan, | 

| Earth, mother of dreams. 
conſequentially to which doctrine, in the Druidical 
manner of animating every thing, and every 
place with '/pirits, they called thoſe dreams, or 
ſpirits of the earth, ter-imps (whence- by tranſ- 
poſition and abbreviation, zrimps;) and then 
after-ages leaving out the p, not-impoſſibly might 
have formed trims, treams, or dreams ;—onl 
now the next point ſhould be to conſider, whe- 
ther ter, and terra, did not originate ab Eęa, 
by tranſpoſition ear-th ; from whence moſt na- 


turally, even according to. his own ſuppoſition, | joyous ſongs and dances, 
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the preſent orthography of the word dreams like- 
wiſe ſeems to have ſprung—the Greeks wrote 
Ez&; . tranſpoſe thoſe letters, and they form ęta, 
whence d-rea-ms :: this Druidical opinion how- 
ever, that dreams ſhould proceed from the earth, 
he very juſtly explodes, and then proceeds to 
give a far more rational account of dreams ; 
which is only too long to tranſcribe ; but ſhews 
at the ſame time, that he is as great a natural 
philoſopher, as a learned antiquary : from all 
then that he ſays on this ſubject, we may gather 
another deriv. which is here only offered; viz. 
that dreams being really nothing more than 4 
gentle fever of the mind, they may perhaps be 
derived I Sen, mens; the mind; dreams being 
truly the real workings of the mind in ſleep. 

DREGS; © Tevt, Tevyos, fax, faces; lees, 
ſettlings ; hence @ mere drug: Caſaub. and Upt.“ 

* DRENCH, Agdev, et Aęd tue, quaſi Adee, 
et Agdgever, irrigare, adaquare ; IldliCerv, et Apdevey, 
' affinia re, et in ſermone permutabilia: Caſaub.— 
to moiſten: though we may rather ſuppoſe it to 
be Sax. 

DRESS; Aga, Aga, facio ; to make, to faſhion, 
or to form ; to deck out : Clel. Way. 80, tells us, 
that © dreſs is but a contraction of 7ere/s, or 
tiereſs: - conſequently Gr. as will be.ſeen under 
the art. TIER: Gr. 

DRIFT of ſnow ; Lye ſuppoſes it to be derived 
cc ab Iceland. dryfa ; fortaſſe a dryfa; jadtari :“ 
—but there can be no reaſon for going ſo far, 
when we have a very good deriv. much nearer 
home, from the verb drive; a drift of ſnow being 
no more than a great quantity driven together in a 
heap by the wind : and conſequently Gr. 

DRILL; Teig, tero, unde terebro: vel a ApiAos, 
terebrum; a gimblet, to bore a hole <with ; lee 
TRILL: Gr. | 

DRIVE; Tei, t2ro; vel a Tevw, trudo; to 
thruſt, puſh, ſhove before one. 

DRIVEL, quaſi rivel, à Pew, fluo; unde rivus; 
a rivulet, a little fliream; or any moiſture that 
flowly creeps along, or gently flavers down : ſome» 
times we find this word written bedrivelled, and 
bedrauled. | 

DRIZZLE, Aepooos, ros, roſcellus; q. d. roſſu- 
are, vel droſſulare; a gentle. rain, as ſmall as 
| dew: a feg, or miſt. 
| DROIL; © Teig, tero, pello, frequenter ire; 
mediaſtinus, qui ad juſſa heri, et ſuperiorum buc illuc 
diſcurrit : Skinn.” without the Greek: 4 mere 
drudge, or errand-bearer.. 

DR-OLE : Clel. Voc. 13, n, tells us, that our 

DRL word “ roll is but a contraction 
of ter-el; round the pole; meaning the mirth of 


— 
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which were always per- 
formed, 
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formed, and exhibited at the tieru- motts, or aſſixes 
of the Druids; when all the feſtivity of which 


thoſe early ages were ſuſceptible, ſuch as mock 
battles, and, under the name of tilts, chariot races, 


hippodromes, exerciſes, with every kind of ſport 
then in vogue, were celebrated :”—all this is un- 
doubtedly true; but ſtill the deriv. ſeems to be 


Gr.; for, whatever the former part of the com- 
pound dr, or ter, may be, the latter part ole, or 


oll, is ſurely derived ab va-n, fylva, lignum; mean- 
ing the pole, round which they danced and ſung, 
and made merry. 

DROMEDARY, Apopas, Agopuadlos, curfitans, 
velox; ut Agne xapnrcs, vulgo dromedarins ; a 
Perſian beaſt of burden: R. Agewu, inuſit. Terxw, 
eJocpuoy : curro; to run; this creature having a 
ſcwift pace. 

DRONE ; Adpavne, quaſi Aperns, infirmus, langui- 
dus, iners: © niſi quis malit à Oh, quaſi Apuya:, 
fucus; & lee drone: Caſaub. and Jun.“ “ credide- 
rim potius contractum 2 droven, particip. verb. zo 
drive; quia ſc. apibus abiguntur fuci: Skinn.”— 


that drones are expelled the hive is a fact too true: 


but, that droven is a participle of the verb drive, 
will not be admitted now, whatever it might 
have been in the Dr's. time : beſides, even then 
it would be derived from the Gr. as we have ſeen 
under the proper art. DRIVE: Gr. 

DROOP, © Apurins, fruftus jam adultus, et 
maturus; jamjam (quippe ex Apus, et minlw com- 
poſitum) caſurus : hinc ' credibile eſt Anglicum 
drop; quod de maturis fruftibus ſepe uſurpatur : 
fortaſſe et droop, vergere deorſum, inclinare : niſi 


potius ex Pero, D præpoſito, ſerpo ; to creep along: 


Caſaub.“ 

DROOPISH ; Skinner derives it from a dif- 
ferent root to the foregoing ; viz. a Belg. © droef; 
which,” he ſays, “comes a Teut. trueb; animo 
turbato efſe :”—but if this be the true deriv. he 
ought to have told us, that turbo, are (from 
whence both gturbatus and trueb are derived) 
originates a Ocevgew, Ocev2w, turbo; to be diſturbed, 
fad, or troubled in mind. 

DROP : Junius quotes Caſaub. as in the fore- 
going art. droop : Lye however does not admit 
of that deriv. but rather ſuppoſes, on the con- 
trary, that droop originates from drop, which Jun. 
after mentioning the Sax. Almann. Dan. Belg. 


and Cimbric words, ſays, © videntur extrito 


facta ex Opopſo;, nam ita legimus Luc. XXII. 44. 
Eyevtlo de 6 idews avle,. wa Ogouſer aipales : this 
deriv. Minſh. had given, with the diſapproba- 
tion of Skinn, quæ male deducit Minſh. a 
@coros, grumus: - with regard to the diſcarding 
u, in order to form drop, Junius has given us 
ſeveral examples: quod vero frequenter abjici, 


et omitti ſoleat, oſtendit imitor deſumptum ex 


Mipzpou, coma ex Kew: Scipio A Exipumuy ; 
pho a Ti, 5 VENnenum a Beaepvov, &c. 
- DROPSY ; rod, hydrops, aqua intercus | the 


' watry diſeaſe, gathered between the two ſkins : 


R. Tobe, aqua; water; et NiÞ, facies, cus, cutis; 
the ſkin. | | £5 : 
DROSS, “ Teut, Tevyos, fax, fæcis: Skinn,” 
who adds, “ Kgilmydelos autem me, imo plane nu- 
2 preberem, ſi à Apooos deflecterem; quia 

c. ros humeſcentis aeris quaſi- ſedimentum eſt, et 
fen: after ſuch an acknowledgement, or rather 
cenſure, on himſelf, it would be unfair to ſay any 
thing farther. | 

DROUSY ; Avage» : Heſych. ee, anoyar; 
but with regard to this etym. ſee DOSE, 70 
ſleep : Gr. 

DROZEN, ſeems to be but a various diale& 
of Zlegywv, naturali quadam caritate completor ; 
unde ETopyn, amor naturalis ; natural affection ; to 
be fond, loving, &c. | 

DRUB; „ ſi Græcus eſſem, deflecterem à 
Aęurſo, lacero, lanio; vel A Opunlu, frango: vel à 
Teig, tero: vel à Tęartu, uvas calco: Skinn,” — 
ſo prodigiouſly profuſe has the Dr. been of his 
Greek this time ! and yet I cannot adopt any one 
of theſe deriv. but would rather derive drub à 
Turz]w, verbero ; by adding the 85 quaſi Tęurlo, 
contracted to drub. 

DRU DGE; „ Tevyilos, vindemiæ tempus, 
quando omnes occupatiſſimi : niſi quis malit ex 
Teuxw, attero, vexo; Tęux , atteror, conficior, 
repetere : Caſaub.“ or perhaps from Teexw, curro; 
one <vho is always on foot; continually trudging up 
and down: and indeed it ſeems. to be but another 
dialect for TRUDGE : Gr. unleſs we refer to 
the Sax. Alph. 

DRUG, in the ſenſe of a mere drug: ſee 
DREGS : Gr. 

DRUID ; Aevs, quercus ;-an oak ; unde Dryades, 
the nymphs of the groves; and perhaps the 
Druids, who were prieſts of the groves; becauſe 
.they are ſaid to have held nothing more ſacred 
than the oak, which was alſo ſacred to Jupiter; 
whence Lucan in his Pharſalia, book VII. ſays, 

— — nemora alta remotis 

Incolitis lacis.— — 
this is the general deriv. according to Pliny; Max. 
Tyrius, Diod. Siculus, Camden, Dickenſon, Da- 
vies, and others; but Elias Schedius, D. Voſſius, 
and Ainſworth, with greater propriety, derive it 
a Sax. dry, or dru; i. e. magus; ſignifying wiſe 
men, or philoſophers, among the Gauls, and Celts, 
or old Britons; and Clel. Way. 44, derives © Druid 
more naturally till, according to the deſignation 


of their prieſtly function, from D'er-ead ; the 
man 


1 

D U 
man of Cod: —but even ſtill it is Gr. for now it 
ſeems to derive from Is, vis, vim, vi, vir, der; 
a man; and a-yal-o, good; or rather Ev, bene, 
honus ; good, geud, eud; and therefore it might 
have been more properly rendered the good-man, 
the bonus pater; the good-father, the pope, the 
prieſt ; juſt in the ſame manner as we obſerved un- 
der the art. CALOYER, that Tournefort, in 
his voyage to the Levant, vol. I. 32. oct”. ſays, 
« the monks of the convent of the Trinity (half 
a day's journey from Canea, in the iſle of Crete) 
are called calo-yers, as it is now pronounced ; 
« but it ought,” ſays he, © to be written 
calo-gers; good old men; from Kax-o5, god; and 
vie-, od: ſo our Celtic anceſtors might have 
Called their religious Druids, or D'er-euds, their 
good-men, their boly-fathers ; unleſs thoſe monks 
were called calo-yers, or calo-gers, 1n the ſenſe of 
their being ſcholars, or men of letters; quaſi 


callers ; and then their name would {till be Gr. 
as in the art. SCHOLAR : Gr. 


DRUM; Tupnravo, tympanum ; 4 warlike muſi- 
cal inſtrument : R. Toren, vel Tunl«v, verberare 
to beat, or ſtrike. 

DRUM of the ear; from the foregoing root; 
meaning that wonderful organ of hearing, which 
is conſtantly truck, and beaten upon by every 
reverberation of the air, and excites the idea 
and ſenſation of ſound. 

DRV; Age, ficcoy © aridus; parght, ſere : 
Caſaub. ſane miro, nec laudando artificio: ſays 

Skinn.“ and conſequently he has adopted the 
Sax. which has not been followed, becauſe Junius 
has given us a much better deriv. from Heſych. 
for he has ſaid, drie A Tevys, Fears (Frome) : 
apud Nicandrum quoque in Theriacis Tevyn fig- 
' nificat ariditatem, ficcitatem ; drought. 


DRYADS ; © Aevs, quercus ; an oak: the Dryads 
were antient oriefs of the Gauls, who lived in 
foreſts : Nug.”—the Dr. ſhould have conſulted 
his dictionary better: the Druids were the prieſts ; 
not the Dryads; they were the nymphs of the 
groves. 

DUAL, Avizes, dualis; of, or belonging to two 
only ; as the dual number in the Greck grammar: 
R. Avo, duo; two. 

DUB &@ #night; © initiare armis; primum 
equeſtris dignitatis gradum in aliquem. conferre, 
ac novo nomine, veluti per bapti/mum, inſignire; 
nam djppan, Sax. eſt baptizare : Jun.” from 
this very deriv. it is a wonder he did not obſerve, 
that the etym. of dyppar is pure Gr. though the 
ſignification, and cuſtom itſelf be far otherwiſe : 
that dub may be derived à dyppan we can make 
no doubt; as we can likewiſe make no doubt 


* 
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but that qhypan eſt baptizare; and to baptize 
ſignifies zo dip; therefore all theſe words are un- 
doubtedly derived à au ergo; to plunge under 
water : now, though knights, when they are dubbed, 
are not plunged under water, yet as their initiation 
was foincthing of a religious ceremony at firſt, 
there ſeems to be ſome probability in this etym. 
and yet there 1s another deriv. produced by Lye 
from Hickes, which I ſhall deſire leave to 
tranſcribe: © Norman-Sax, dubban do gidege, 
equitem creare, ſeu conſtituere: Icelandico ad 
dubba ti] iddane: hinc dubbadr riddare; eques 
cataphractus: doctiſſimus Ol. Verelius, at dubba 
til ridara, Suecice vertit fla en til riddare; i. e. 
percutere aliquem in equitem (Angl. to flap anyone 


into a knight; or, literally ſpeaking, zo beat, or 


drub him into knighthood :) ad dubba enim pri- 
mario ſignificat cædere, percutere, verberare ; et 
quod moris erat a gentibus Scandicis, ut opinor, 
profecti, juvenem juſtæ militiz candidatum gla- 
dio cinctum manu percutiendo, vel gladio ſtricto 
feriendo, equitem creare ; propterea creatio equitis 
per hoc verbum denotari ccepit, poſt introitum 
Normannorum :”—ſince therefore this ceremony 
was, and is ſtill, performed by a gentle rote, or 
blow, we might rather prefer this latter deriv. and 
deduce our word dub, à Tuonlw, verbero ; to ſtrike, 
or give a blow ; particularly ſince Butler in his 
Hudibras, part. I. canto I. 15, has given us a 
true deſcription of this ceremony ; for, in de- 
ſcribing the perſon of his hero, he ſays, 

A wight he was, whoſe very ſight wou'd 

Entitle him, mirror of knighthoed ; 

That never bow'd his ſtubborn knee 

To any thing, but chivalry ; 

Nor put up blow, but that which laid 

Right worſhipful on ſhoulder-blade : 
on which Grey, in his notes obſerves, that © in 
the time of Charles the Great, the way of knight- 
ing by the colaphus, or giving @ blow on the ear, 
was uſed in ſign of ſuſtaining future hardſhips :” — 
we may very much doubt this interpretation; 
for as the celaphus, at the antient ceremony of 
manumiſſion, was given, not in ſign of ſuſtaining 
future hardſhips, ſo we may ſuppoſe, that this 
blow, given at the modern ceremony of knight- 
bood, is given, not in fign of ſuſtaining future 
hardſhips, but in ſign that he ſhould ſuſtain 20 
future hardſhips in point of honor; it being the 
laſt blow he ſhould receive, or, as Butler ſays, 
Put up; and conſequently that he was now free 
to vindicate all affronts againſt the charms of his 


fair Dulcinea ; and maintain his proweſs againſt 


all oppoſers of his valor ; knights, giants, ma- 
gicians, wizards, conjurers, and enchanters. 

DUBIOUS, Auw-Balew, duo-bito, ere; i. e. in 

duas 


D V 


to be doubtful. 


DUO. CAPE; « th, vel de; et chappe ; capi- 


tium, ſericum mollidſeulum ; q. d. ſericum 0b levi- 
tatem, capitiis aptum : Skinn.” —this however is 
not. all, for he has not brought us to the true 
origin of this word; which muſt be traced a lit- 
tle farther by the help of Voſſ. who quotes Varro, 
lib, VI. de L. L. capitium ab eo quod capit pettus; 
i. e. ut antiqui dicebant, indutu comprehendit ; 
and he goes no farther; but the word capitium, 
if contracted from capit pectus, may likewiſe be 
contracted from the Gr.; for both thoſe words 
are derived from Ka xlu- vrt, Or Kanlu-Toxlos, to 


mean a ftomacher of rich filk, which is worn before 
be breaſt ; or which guards, contains, and compre- 


bends the breaſt. 
_ DUCAT, ducatus nummus ; a coin, commonly 
called @ ducket: Clel. Voc. 157, 8, ſays, 1 
imagine the word ducat to include the radical 
ick; to ſtrike; which, aſſuming the prepoſitive 
d, would give dicked, or ducat ; money ſtruck, 
moneta cuſa, or mancus ;—but ſo hkewiſe is all 
other money: beſides, even then, ict, undoubt- 
edly takes the ſame deriv. with ifus; i. e. Gr.: 
ſee HIT. Gr. 

DUCE ; © Avas, dualitas; the number two: R. 
Ave, duo; two. 

DUCHESS ] Aa, Ae#xvuu, duco, duciſſa ; à dux, 

DUCHY ducts; a ducheſs, or conſort of a 
duke; this etym. plainly ſhews the impropriety of 
writing 1t dutcheſs, with a 7. YE. 

DUCK, or plunge under water; “ Auw, deduna, 
immergo: Upt.”—vel à Avnlw, mergo ; to dive 
under water. | 

DUCK, and 21 

DUCKING- o 

DUCTILITY, as,, vel Azxyww, duco, unde 


* 


from the ſame root: Gr. 


Auctus; to lead, conduct; a canal, or conduit pipe: 


alſo the expanſion of metals. 

DUDGEON ; „ fortaſſe eſt ab Ital. dotanza ; 
Gall. doubtance ; dubius animi ſtatus, cum quis 
ambigit, utrum aliquid metuendum, aut ægre feren- 
dum fit : Jun.“ - but this is not the ultimate root 
of dudgeon ; for dubius itſelf 1s but a derivative ; 
as we have ſeen under DOUBT : that remark- 
able expreſſion therefore, at the very beginning 
of Butler's Hudibras, . 

When civil dudgeon firſt grew high, 

And men fell out, they knew not why; 

When hard words, jealoufies and fears, 

Set folks together by the ears; _ 
may be underſtood in two lights, and conſequently 
derived from two different ſources : if we under- 
ſtand dudgeon, as the author himſelf ſeems to 
have underitood it, in the ſenſe of doubts, and 
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jealoufies, and fears, it may then originate à Au. 
Baſſeo, du-bito, tre ; in duas vias ire; 10 go into 
two opinions: 1. e. when. civil , ſuſpicion of men's 
principles, both with regard to religion and go- 
vernment, grew to ſuch a height, that they be- 
gan to /uſpe#, and to be jealous of each other ;— 
this however is not the ſenſe of Mr. Grey, who 
has explained it by to take in dudgeon; and ſays 
it was altered by Mr. Butler to civil fury; (whe- 
ther for the better or worſe, the reader, ſays he, 
muſt be left to judge :)—perhaps for the worſe, 
becauſe of . the cacophony in reading it 

When civil fury firſt grew high: 
beſides, there would be a flatneſs of expreſſion, 
and a change of ideas; for fury, jealouſy, and 
fears, are not ſo ſynonymous as doubts, jealouſirs, 
and fears :—if however it muſt be underſtood in 
the ſenſe of fury, it will then originate from the 
following art. 

DUDGEON-heft, or blade; à ©nyw», Dor. ©xys, 
acuo; to ſharpen to a point; © unde Ital. daga; 
Germ. taugheu ; Teut. dolkin, vel degen ; gladius : 
Jun.” —and therefore Skinner ſuppoſes our ex- 
preſſion, to take in dudgeon, is, q. d. ed iracundid, 
et indignatione excipere, ut pugionem ſtringas: he 
then offers another deriv. but concludes with, 
neutrum iſtorum ſatisfacit : mallem igitur de- 
flectere à Sax. dolx; vulnus; et hoc à dolendo; 
(et hoc, let me add, a Ana, deleo;) qui enim 
injuriam fibi illatam exiſtimat, dolorem inde concipit; 
et, ut poeta ait, vulnus alit venis :”—there” was 
a-much more applicable quotation the Dr. might 
have produced from the ſame poet, in the be- 


| ginning of the firſt Aneid, v. 12, 13; 


Muſa, mihi cauſas memora, quo numine læſo, 
Quidque dolens regina deiim, tot volvere caſus 
Inſignem pietate virum, tot adire labores 
Impulerit. — — 

DUE, a contraction of debitum, ab Ag, habeo, 
de- habeo, debeo; nam debere eſt de alieno habere ; 
to owe, to borrow of another, to be in debt: alſo 
merit, and demerit : or rather à Aten, Aol, AFo, 
debitum ; a juſt obligation. 

DUEL, Ave, duo, two; a fight, or combat be- 
tween two 

DUG, or teat : * fi Græcus eſſem, deducerem 
à Aoyeor, receptaculum, conceptaculum, a Aoxgos, 


| capax; quia fc. eſt lactis, primigenii noſtri ali- 
| menti receptaculum, et quaſi cortina : Skinn.”— 


this, though perhaps the true etym. did not 
pleaſe Lye; who ſays, © origo vocis dug, ni 
valde fallor, petenda eſt ab Iceland, deggia ; lac 
præbere; quod, quam proprium fit mammæ, 
nemo non videt:”—true ; if deggia be not itſelf 


derivative, | 
. DUKE, 


22 
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DUKE; Ano, ama, duco 3 dux, n a. 
Leader, general. 
- DULCET Arvens, yang quod et DAvxes | 
DULCIMER { notat; vel dicitur DAvxvs, dul- 


cis; quali gulcis; fweet, delicious. 

DULL 3 - Auaos, ſervus; hebes, tardus ; eſt enim 
propria quedam ſervorum nequitia, calliditas, et 
vafricies ; all which laſt three feem to expreſs 


attivity,. vivacity,, alertneſs to miſchief ; and yet 


both Caſaub. and Upt. underſtand An in the 
ſenſe of faves, who are commonly ſtupid and dull: 
however, dull may rather be derived à A#>aus, 
dalivus, fatuus, ſtolidus, ſtupidus; a groſs, heavy, 
ftupid fellow ; a mere dolt. 
i DUMB; © Muw, unde Mug, mululs, a, um; 
unde mid, quod J. Davies cenſet a mutum inverſis 
tantummodo literis profluxiſſe: Jun. but there 
needs no tranſpoſition; for mid is taken from the 
three firſt letters of mutam; and dumb is taken 
from the three laſt letters of the ſame word 
mutum; and then changing / into d: if jc 
ſhould not be admitted, then with Caſaub. 
may derive” dumb ab Afowes, mutus ; unde wa 
ſtomme; dumb, mute, ſpeechleſs. 

 DUMPISH noiſe ; 3 Auto, ſons ; 1 8 heavy noi ſe. 

DUMPLING, quaſi dampling, or à damper ; 
and conſequently derived from the ſame root 
with damp, or abate ; viz. Aae, damnum; quod 
in lib. vett. legitur dampnum; any detriment, da- 
mage, abatement; meaning here an abatement of 
hunger; becauſe being compoſed of flour, and 


eaten copiouſly, it prevents the devouring of too 


much animal food; and conſequently abates that 
keeneſs of appetite for fleſh. 

. . DUMPS, Minhew would derive it à domare, 
quod ſc. animum domat; and Skinner would de- 
rive it from the foregoing word dumb, mutus; 
« eſt enim dumpiſh fixa et ſeria cogitatio, qua 
laciti ſtamus, et quaſi ohſtupefadti:“ —but this 
very laſt interpretation might have led him to 
the true ſource; viz. Gauge, ſtupor; quaſi tham- 
Piſb, dampiſb, dumpiſb, dumps. 

DUN for debt: both Sinner and Lye ſuppoſe 
that dun is derived à Sax. dyn, dynan; Atrepitus, 
ſenitus, debitoris auribus obſtrepere ; debitam pecu- 
niam importune exigere; cujus originem videre 
licet in din; ſonitus :—(trange! that neither the 
Dr. nor this gentleman, could find that DIN 
was Gr. 

DUNCE ; Minſhew, for the ſake of deriving 
it from denſus, writes it dunſe; but then has no 
ſuſpicion that even denſus is derived à Azovs : 
however he has explained it by bardas, q. d. 
denſo ingenio, cranio, vel cerebro, præditus:— now, 
though our words denſe, and denſity, are evidently 


derived a Qaovg, yet dunce does not originate, 
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| analogy with it: 


ill darker, he meant their priſons : 


now pronounce one: 


1 


DU 

from thence, tho' it ſeems to bear a very cloſe 
« mallem,” ſays Skinn. “ de- 
flectere ab Hiſp. tonto; ftupidus, ſtultus; quod 
Covarruvias meritò deducit à Lat. attonitas : 
and the Dr, would have deſerved equal merit, if 
he had derived attonitus A Tovos, Tovow, ono; 


unde attonitus ; thunderſtruck ; turned foot, or 
driveller. 


DUN-GEON, Avvu-ynv, deſcendo ſub terram ; to 


go underground: to convince us of the uſe of ety- 


mology, Mr. Walpole, in his Anecdotes on Paint- 
ing, vol. I. p. 21, 4to. edit. has given us an in- 
ſtance, which one would not have ſuſpected from x 
gentleman of his knowledge in writing; but in 
mentioning the ſtate of painting from the reign 
of Hen, III. to the end of Hen. VI. he ſays, 
* ho wonder that a proud, a warlike, and igno- 
rant nobility, encouraged only that. branch (of 
painting on glaſs) which atteſted their dignity ; 
their dungeons were rendered ſtill darker by their 
pride :”—now any common reader would ſup- 
poſe, that by talking of dungeons being rendered 
but that was 
far from his intention; he meant to Angliſize a 
French word ; but unluckily has committed a 
falſe orthogr. for he intended to have written 
dongeons, or donjons, which, according to Boyer, 
ſignify la partie la plus elevee d'un chateau; a 
tower, or platform in the midſt of a caſtle; eſpece 
de cabinet dans les batimens particuliers au deſſus 
de la couverture ; a turret, or cloſet raiſed on the 
very top of the houſe; or what is commonly called 
the lantern. | 

DUN-KIRK; rightly in Engliſh Dunchurche,” 
ſays Verſt. 217, © and hath had that appellation 
by beeing ſituate in the dunes, or ſandbanks :''— 
conſequently will take the lame deriv. with 
DOWNS: Gr. 

DUN-STAN ; © a name given as it ſeemeth, 
in recommendation of conſtancie, or ſtabilitie: 
dun is anciently a hill, or mountaine : ſtane wee 
dun-ſtane is the mountaine- 
flone ; almoſt as much in ſignification as is in 
Hebrew the name of Peeter : Verſt.“ but both 
dun and ſtone are Gr. 

DUN-WALLO : Clel. Voc. 148, tells us, 
that © this word is a groſs perverſion of lan- 
guage, and made the name of a Britiſh king, 
and legiſlator ; but dun-wallo anſwers ſimply to 
a will, or bill done, or paſt: — then both are Gr. 

DUO-DECIMO „Ave-xal- dt,; duodecim; ; 1 welve. 

DU-PLICITY ; aN, duplex, duplus ; we, 
two-fold, two meanings. 

DURAFION, eve, quercus; an oak; 2 
durus, durities; hard, hardneſs; vox videtur ab 
arboribus ſumpta; but If. Voſſius would derive 

X durus 
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durus from Tliętoc, E1+}þory Tfapos: vel à Ougos, 
Aug; — there is a very ingenious deriv. of this 


word durable given by Jun. viz. à Angos, diutinus, 


diuturnus; laſting; but this relates to time, rather 
than ſolidity ; and is derived a Am, diu; 4 long 
time; and conſequently is more applicable to 
duration, than to durable. 

. DUSK, *©* Azoxio5, Hom, pro Aacucxiog, ſpiſſam 


"  fatiens 'umbram: R. Aaovs, denſus; thick; and 


Dea, umbra; ſhade : Caſaub. and Upt,” —or per- 
haps it may be derived à ®woxw, quali Awrxw, 
iluceſes ; ſcarce light, either at the beginning, or the 
cloſe of day : the former interpretation ſeems to 
be rather too violent for daſtiſb; which is but 4 


gentle degree of darkneſs ; whereas ſpiſſam faciens 


umbram, or denſam umbram, is a palpable thick 
darkneſs; which is a great deal more than duſkiſh. 

*' DUST : there is at leaſt a probability that 
this word may be Gr.: through the medium of the 
Lat. lang. thus; oe, Hoge, uro, aduſtus; con- 
tracted to duſt; exficcus, aridus ; i. e. terra aduſta, 
exſiccata: and perhaps the Sax. dupe may be de- 
rived from hence, 

DUVA; 4 dowe: Verſt,”—it were to be 
wiſhed that the moderns had not departed from 
the antient orthography ; for certainly dufa, dufe, 
or dave, approaches nearer to Auro, than dove. 

DUUM-VIRATE ; Avw avs, vel avder, duo- 
diri; @ magiftracy of two rulers. 

DW AS-LICHT ; © that which wee otherwiſe 


4 


call the fooliſb-ſyre: Verſt,” meaning perhaps 
the Will with a wiſp :—but this is not giving us 
the etym. which ſeems to be Gr.; for dwas is 


only a contraction of de wees, or the little, weak, 


Faint fire; and conſequently Gr.; fee WEST: 
and as for licht, it is evidently the ſame as LIGHT; 


conſequently Gr, | 
DWELL ; Tao, ſum ſub ditione ; ſum ſub im- 
perio ; hinc, ni fallor, ſays Caſaub. io dwell ; 
babitare, agere—we might rather ſuppoſe with 
Minſh, that videtur corruptum ab Avan, aula, ſtatio, 
babitatia: EvauaiGomas, habito; ut fir Ala, 


vel Aianigopar, pernocto, dormio, commoror; to | 


tarry, abide : neither of theſe etym. however, 

lealing Skinn. or Lye, they have recourſe to the 
oa lang. : the Dr. ſuppoſes dwell to be de- 
rived a Dan. duelger ; meror, commoror : and then 


adds, Doct. Somner deflectit à Sax. dpchan; | 
errare, ſeducere ; unde Belg. dwaelen; errare ; 


quia fc. olim majores naſtri errabundi in tentoriis 
babitarunt':——ſhould this be the true ſource of 
our word dwell, it ſhews how greatly the ſenſe 
of words alter, through a length of time; that 
antiently dwelling ſhould ſignify wandering : and 


now ſignify abiding, continuing : but we have fe- | 
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yeral inſtances in our language, of ſuch a change 
having actually happened in other words. rh 
-DWILE 3 an, ancilia, ferva; a woman ſer- 
vant ;.one who is conſtantly employed in ſibceping, 
and cleaning. | 
'DYE a color } © Amway, madefacere ; tinpere ; 
DYER I Armwoorors, tinflor: Caſaub.“ 
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| or perhaps à are, aguas ſubeo, mergo ; to dip, 


tinge, or plunge in water, or any medicated liquor. 

DYE @a death; aver, Avvav, AveoVas, mer gi, 
occidere, proprie de ſole; unde Avois, occidens : 
Caſaub.” or perhaps à Ado, borreo, pertimeo ; 
to dread; or Patte with horror: hence death is 
often ſtiled the king of terrors : Clel. Way. 98, 
tells us, that our Engliſh word die is contracted 
from a diſſyllable, compounded of de; privative; 
and ee; toexiſt: — but ee moſt evidently derives 
ab t, i. e. a-, ſum ; to exiſt. 

DYNASTY, Awapai, ab inuſ. Avva Copa, 
Auvasns, Auvarax, dynaſta, dominatio, imperium ; a 
government, ſeniory, or lordſhip ; particularly among 
the Egyptians. ? 

DYRSTELYC ; © Bolaly; or as wee might 
ſay, durſtingly, of one daring to do a thing of diffi- 
cultie: Verſt,”—this word dyrſtelyc looked fo 
charmingly ugly, that the good old gentleman 
miſtook it for a Saxon beauty; and could not ſee 
that it was derived from the ſame root with 
DARE, Gr.: thus, dare, dares, durſt, durſtingly, 
dyrſtelyc. 

DYS-CRASY, Avoxpacix, intemperies; an ill 
habit of body; à bad conſtitution ; generally the 
juſt acquirement of intemperate living. 

DYS-ENTERY ; © Avowl:piz, pain of the in- 
teſtines; R. Aus, male; and Evles, intus ; Eiligon, 
an inteſtine: Nug.“ —ſometimes taken for e 
bloody flux. 

DYS-NOMY, Avorouiz, malarum legum inſti- 
tutio ; the enafting bad-laws : R. Aus, male; bad; 
et Nous, lex; a law. 

DYS-PATHY, averabaa, laborum, et erumna- 
rum perpeſſio; the enduring great pains: R. aus, 
male; et Habos, paſſio ; ſuffering. | | 

DYS-URY ; Ar, dyſuria ; difficilis urine 


| excretio; urine ſuppreſſio; a detention of urine, or 


a difficulty in diſcharging it: R. Avs, male; et 
Ovgov, urina; urine. rr, 


E. eane®” 

ACH ; © Exasoc, ſinguli, unufquiſque: Caſaub.” 

| individuals; every one in particular: Verſtegan 

ſuppoſes it to be Saxon. 55 

: EAGAN; * eyen; eyes; now in the Nether- 

lands, oghen:. Verſt,”—but che is Gr. a 

EAGER: there are two ſenſes given to this 
5 word, 


E A 
word, and each originates from a different root; 
for we ſay eager in the perſuit of glory; and we 
ſay eager, ſharp, or ſour ; as vineager, &c. when 
we mean the former, it originates from Azn, 
cuſpis ; unde Axic, acies, acer; bold, ſtrenuous : 
but when we mean the latter, it originates ab 
Azgyov, ger, vel egrotus ſum; according to the 
common optnion, that wine, or beer, when turned 
ſour, is in a ſickly, vapid ſtate ; not that all acids 
are vapid; on the contrary, many of them ope- 
rate with the greateſt vigor and activity, ſo as 
to change the texture and conſiſtence of other 


bodies; and in this ſenſe Shakeſpear in his 
Hamlet, act I. ſc. 8, has uſed our word eager ; 


in that account, which his father's ghoſt gives of 


his having been poiſoned with the juice of 
Hebenon, ; 
—— — uV hoſe effect 
Holds ſuch an enmity with blood of man, 
That ſwift as quickſilver it courſes through 
The natural gates and allies of the body; 
And with a ſudden vigor it doth poſſet 
And curd, like eager droppings into milk, 
The thin and wholeſome blood; ſo did it mine. 
EAGLE, aquila; aquilus; dark, dun; of the 
color of water; Aa, i. e. CUONpMX vdalos, Heſych. 
Aa, , aqua; ut a c rtog, TREKOS, ſpecus: inde 
aquilus ; et a fuſco colore, aquila; eagle: et apud 
Hefrchium Ax, ados, aguila: Upt.“ — but 
Voſſ. tells us, that “ aguila is derived à Aaw, 
Atw, Atvorw, unde Axu-Atug, ab acuto vi ſu; unde 
et leo, onis, quoque dictus;“ Hand this ſeems to 
be the more probable reaſon. 
. EAK, videtur eſſe ex inverſo Kai, quaſi Ia, 
etiam ; alſo, likewiſe : Jun.” 
EAM; *« fortaſſe & medio Otpaipec, ejuſdem ſan- 
guinis particeps : vetuſtioribus certe Belgis com 
denotabat quemvis conſanguineum etate provetiio- 
rem; an uncle, or a grandfather : Jun.” —ſome- 
times .indeed we find words derived from the 
middle of others, as biſhop, uncle, wench, &c. ; 
but there ſeems to be no occaſion for any ſuch 
method at preſent; ſince eam may be ſo naturally, 
and ſo eafily derived ab amitus, which Voſſius 
derives ab avitus, vel ab avus: or elle, ſays he, 
avita may be deduced ab amore : both which are 
evidently derived from the Greek. | 
EAND is ſuppoſed by Ray, in his preface, to 
ſignify /piritus, and to be derived a Cimbrico 
ande: but both ſeem to be only a various dia- 
lect of ens, and entity ; conſequently Gr, 
EANSWYD; © we have varied earns into 
once; and wyd, or wyed, is our ancient woord for 
ſacred ; heere hence eanſwyd is aſmuch to ſay, 
as once-/acred : Verſt,”-—1o0 that this word is half 
Gr, half Sax, 


From GRE K, and LATIN. 


conductor, driver, leader: Junius 


E A 


EAR © of corn; Abne, ariſta, pars ſpicæ acuta; 
0 omitted : Upt,”—ihe Harp point, or ſpear of 
corn, while growing. 

EAR of the head, Aus, Ous, ab Aw, audio; unde 
Audn, ſonus ; unde audes, auſes, aures, et auris; the 
ear: allo the faculty of bearing. | 

EAR, honor Verſt.“ who ſup- 

EAR-woorth, bonorable d poſes it to be de- 


rived from the Sax. Ape :. which ſrems only a 


contraction of Ape-n, virtus, honor, dignitas : (ee 
EARL. Gr. 

EARE the ground; © Apo, arare: Upt.” ts 
plow, till, or huſband the ground, in order for 
a crop. 

EARL: Clel. Way. 40, ſays, that © earl is 
only a contraction of er-al; a leader in war:! — 
but er ſeems to have come from Ep-4, contentio, 
bellum : and leader, from Eralng, quaſi Azlng, 
ſuppoſes it 
comes from ealdop, ealdp ; unde facilioris pro- 
nuntiationis gratia, eliſo d, atque q tranſpoſito, 
factum eſt eapl, vel eopl. Skinner ſays, * forte 
a Sax, Ape; Teut. ehr; Belg. eer; honor, digni- 
tas: —if the Dr. had tranſlated it virtus, and 
derived it ab Az-ln, virtus, fortitudo, nobilitas, 
he might have been ſomething nearer the truth. 

EARLY, He, diluculum, tempus matutinum; ut 
æn olim de matutine, hoc eſt priore vel anteriore 
diei tempore fit acceptum ; poſtea vero latius 
extenſum fit ad aliud quodvis antecedens tempus : 
Jun.” the firſt dawn, or opening of day, 

EARM « Vert. Angl. erat pauper, 

EARMNESS\ inops, miſer ; unde Sax. eapm; 
Almann. armer; deſumpta ex Ajegos, vel Apoighs, 
expers : vel potius contracta ex Een, quod 
hominem ab aliis deſertum, atque ab omnibus deſti- 


tutum, denotat: Jun.” —a perſon utterly forſaken, 


or deſerted ; and likewiſe deſtitute of all things :— 
Verſtegan ſuppoſes it to be Sax. | 
EARN ; © Apps, capio, conſequor, recipio ; to 
take, gain, or receive the wages of his ſervice ; the 
value of his labor : Caſaub.” 
 EARNEST-penny, Appatuv, arrbabo, arra, vel 
arrha ; the firſt penny, given as part of a payment; 
or the pledge, or ſurety for à bargain; the cloſing, 
or 3 an agreement: unleſs we may derive 


it from erſt; irt: Gr. Caſaub. derives it from 
the foregoing art. 


EARNESTLY, Tena, per metath. uitor, 
nixus; unde enixe; ſedulouſiy; to endeavour ftrenuouſly. 
EARTH, ** Ea, terra: Tacitus de Suev, c. 40, 
in commune Hertham, i. e. terram matrem colunt : 
in earth; Evegvs, infra : Upt.”—Clel. Way. 47, 
ſays, the radical of earth is er; whence with 
the Celtic prepoſitive t, and the Lat. termination 
ra, proceeds terra: the Greeks called the dead, 
X 2 Even, 
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EA 


Engen, in earth, interred but all theſe evi- | 


dently originate ab Eęa, terra; the earth. 
EAR- WIG; from the ſimple appearance of this 
word, it would be impoſſible to trace its deriv. 
becauſe it has no connexion with the common 
ideas of thoſe two words, which ſeem to compoſe 
it, viz. car, and tig; and therefore no wonder 
the etymol. are divided in their opinions: Skinner 
calls it “ auricularia, forficula: Doct. Th. Henſh. 
thinks it is only a word *© corruptum a Lat. 
erucd : but Skinner himſelf owns © hec vide- 
tur tantum ingenioſa alluſio; verum etymon 
quære voce EAR :” under which art. he fays, 
« ortum eſt ab eane, auris ; et pica, blatin, ver- 
mis: but the earwip is very 25 from being 
either of the moth, or worm tribe: Lye however 
has adopted the fame deriv. without taking any 
notice of Skinn. ; he has referred us to wigg, 
blatta; which Jun. calls fulio; and adds, © huc 
facit illud Sax. ean-picga; Theotiſc. eru-uigga 
auricula: Belgis certe „it inwiggelen, vel inwickelen, 
eſt motitatione crebrd ſe in aliquam rem immittere, in- 


finuare : Danis quoque wickler migi eſt involvo me:“. 


—ſo that wig here ſeems to carry the idea of 
wriggle, or, as we ſometimes ſay, wiggle waggle; and 
conlequently an earwig means the inſect that wrig- 
gles itſelf into the ear; though an inſtance of ſuch 
an accident was perhaps never known ; or, if ever 
it happened, muſt have happened ſo ſeldom, as 
ſcarce to have been ſufficient to affix an appella- 
tion to this creature: we may therefore very 
much doubt even this deriv. and yet I am un- 
able to produce a better :—but, ſhould this be 
allowed to be the true etym. it is then certainly 
of Greek extract: for both EAR, and WRIG- 
GLE, or WIGGLE WAGGLE, are Gr. 
EASE ; *© Anoai, x0partdnvai, Heſych. Hog ab 
Hew, deleftatio ; Airs, fauſtus, Heſych. Aire Yo, 


vro Tuppnvwy : the gods, who live at eaſe : Milton; 


ex Hom. Oro, eaz Ceaoylrs ; Upt.“ —but all this 
ſeems to expreſs rather voluptuouſneſs, than leiſure : 
we might therefore rather derive our word eaſe, 
when it ſignifies repoſe, ab Egopai, ſedeo 3 to fit 
down, to recline. | 

EASLES ; © Iceland. eyſa; cinis ignitus, ſcin- 


tillans ; hot embers : Ray.” —but this looks as if 
it was only a various diale& of aſhes, quaſi es; 
:nde eyſels; unde eafles : ſhould this be true, it 


would be Gr.: fee ASHES: Gr. 
EAST; Ews, Eous, orientalis, aurora; the mern- 


31g, therifing of the ſun; R. Hos, aurora, diluculum; 
the datoni ug of the day, always in the eaſt. | 


 EASTER=-gay : this word is evidently derived 
to us from the Gr. through the Sax. and the 
Celtic lang.“ Carpe, Sac odæq ; Almann. 


From GR EE x, 


3 


E A 

. oococact addtoas a has 4... 
olim erat urſtend, inquit Helvig. quod mani. 
feſtè conciſum eſt ex uf; et erftend, reſurrectio: 


Jun.“ to which let me add, by way of explana- 
tion, from Minſh. quod eo nimirim tempore Sol 


and LATIN. 


Juſtitiæ ortus it; becauſe at that time, or on that 


day, the Sun of Righteouſneſs aroſe with healing in 
his wings, like the ſun all glorious in the eaſt : this 
word eaſt might lead us to ſuppoſe that Eaſter 
has taken its origin from Ogopuas, Ogwpai, orior, 
ortus ; be is riſen ; but the orthogr. ſtands againſt 
us; for ortus will never admit of fer, or fand in 
its derivatives: ſince therefore the Belg. expreſ- 
ſion, Merſtend ſignifies no more than up-fard, or 
ſtanding- up, or riſing-up again from the dead, we 
may abide by that etym. and trace 1t up to the 
Gr. verb "Yree-i5nw, © ſuper flo; to fland-up, or 
riſe-up,—Tlel. Voc. 87, and go, gives a different 
deriv. ; for he fays, © at the cloſe of that tedi- 
ous, and in every ſenſe diſagreeable ſeaſon of 
Lent, began the Druidical Eaſter (fuit Coprpe 
dea Saxonum, ſays Sheringham, 331, de cujus 
nomine menſis Aprilis iplis Sorcun-monað dic- 
tus eſt, quod in illo huic feſta celebrabant; 
atque inde feſtum paſchatis in hunc uſque diem 
Eaſter vocatur ;) but Clel. affirms it was not call- 
ed ſo from the imaginary goddeſs Eaſter; but 
from the word eaſt; to eat; whence with the 
proſtheſis of the 7, to feaſt : Eaſter took its name 
then from the liberty reſtored of eating animal 
food: - but EAT is Gr. as in the next art. 
EAT, © Edo: Upt.“ edo; to devour; graze, conſume. 
EAT H, “or ed, or ead; an oath, alſo a plighted 
promis, or covenant : Verſt,” who ſuppoſes it to be 
Sax ; but as it ſignifies an oath, and ſeems to be 
but another dialect for that word, we may derive 
it from the Gr. 1 
EATHELYC ; Verſtegan tells us it ſignifies 
eaſily, poſſibly ; and conſequently ſuppoſes it to be 
Saxon; but if he had had any ears, he might 
have found that this eazhelyc was only a different 
dialect for ea/fily ; and conſequently not Saxon, 
but Gr. — 
EAVEsS: there is ſcarce any word has undergone 
a greater alteration, than this; its Gr. original 
being Aa, ov5nac uvdalos, Heſych. from this word 
Aa is viſibly deſcended the Iceland. aa; and the 
Almann. aha, flumen, amnis : perhaps from hence 
likewiſe came the Sax. ea; and the Gall. eau. 
water : this word eau, by our having changed the 
# into a v, has given a new ſound, and a new ſig- 
nification to the Gr. word Az ; for we have con- 
verted both this, and the Gallic: word eau, which 
ſimply ſignify water, into eaves, which ſignifies 
the lower edge of the roof, from whence the rain-- 
water drops :—or elſe all theſe words may come 


cftra, vel oftertag ; Belg. oofter, oofterdag, ooſteren ; | from 'T-9we, aqua; water. | 


EBB- 


E B 


EBB-tide; © videor mihi,“ ſays Jun.“ in hac voce 
deprehendere veſtigium aliquod illius EH, quod 
Græci uſurpant pro Arnd be, Eregtohn, feceſſit, abiit; 
it is gone, Or departed; to ſignify the retreat, or reflux 
of the tide :. hy the learned Mr. Lye, and his Doc- 
tiſſimus Wachterus, ſhould ſo far diſapprove of this 
etym, as to ſay, ebb vel immediate ab adverbio de- 
fetus ab, vel mediatea verbo aben, quod priſcis Bel- 

is ſignificavit abire, deficere, teſte Kiliano; would be 
dicult to ſay ; but all theſe learned gentlemen 
have gained nothing by rejecting the Gr. deriv. ſince 
both aben, and Eg, ſignify abire ; to depart. 

EBENY, *© Eos, or EBeaoc, ebenus : Nug.”— 
after having given both the Gr. and Lat. 
words for this wood, it will hardly be requiſite 
to ſhew the impropriety of the common method 
of writing, and pronouncing it ebony : I have 
therefore taken the liberty, with Junius, of depart- 
ing from. the Dr's. and the common method ; 
ſince it ſignifies the wood of the eben, not the 
ebon tree; . 15 

— ſola India nigrum | 
Fert ebenum : —— Geo. II. 116. 

E-BORACUM ; © the town of York,” ſays 
Clel. © takes its name from its famous albury, or 
minſter; thence abury, or ey-borough, or eboracum :” 
— but ey ſeems to derive à Ae-yw, unde court leet, 
lee, ee, ey, Pey, law: and BOROUGH is undoubt- 
edly Gr. | 

EBRIETY, Iwo, Bibo, Bibi, ebrius ; quaſi ebi- 


berius, ab hauriendo potu; intoxicated with liquor ; 


ſoaked, dipt, drenched : Iſ. Voſſius ſays, fortaſſe 


ab Egos, which Heſych. explains by Eveos, 
Mweos, ſtupid, fooliſh : but we may rather ſuppoſe, 
with Gerard Voſſ. that ebrius, and ſobrius, were 
only two oppoſites ; and derived à Bevew, ſcatere, 
abundare; unde ebria, vas vinarium : quod ſi et 
ebria, pro bria dixcre, videri poſſit articulus cum 


nomine coaluiſſe, et ebria ſit ex H Beia, ut teme- | 
tum ex To Mev: ſo that @ drunkard does literally 


derive his name from his being a fe- pot. There 
is a very ingenious analyſis of this word, given by 
Clel. Way. 63, where he ſays, „in my preſent 
view I ſhall only conſider Liber as a name of 
Bacchus; diſcovering that ib, or ibb in Celtic 
ſignifies drinking, being the radical of Bibo; of 
ebrius ; of yure, in French; and of our biber, at 
ſecond hand from bibo; I. begin with rejecting 
the initial I, as being only the prepofitive particle; 
this gives iber, drunkard ; and the ſyntheſis re- 
ſtoring the V produces the orthography liber, the 
drunkard :. this derivation may be falſe, but will 
any one ſay it is forced ??—yet {till it may be Gr. 


E-BULLITION, v, bullio ;' 10 bail, to bubble; 
R. ®aw, abunde; ex ab, et undo, are; 10 riſe in 


Arges. 


"MN 


From Gx RE, and LATIN. 


EY 


E C 


| EBURNEAN ; Bago, barrus, ob gravitatem; 
i. e. elephas ; the elephant ; unde ebur ; ivory, 

| EC-CLESIASTIC; * ExxAnoix, eccleſia; a con- 
gregation, or aſſembly: R. Kante, voce ; to call, to a. 
ſemble : Nug.” aor. 1. paſſ. Ex An, vocatus; call- 
ed, or ofſembled together :—Clel. Way. 113, n, and 
Voc. 97, obſerves, © that the barbarous Gallo- 
græciſm egliſe, or eccleſia, was formed moſt pro- 
bably from a contraction of ey-ci/-lys (or perhaps 


as it N. to be more properly written Ey-cal-buys,, 


egluys ; Way. 113) the incloſure for inſtruftion, or 
learning — but theſe are evidently Gr. ey from 
Ae-yw, court -leet, lee, ee, ey, Ley, law : and call-iſter, 
is the ſame with Hal, al, cal, derived from Ava-n, 
aula; a hall, or college: and therefore inſtead 
of the incloſure for inſtruction, it might have been 
nearer tranſlated the college for inſtruction: and 
perhaps his is no more than houſe ; conſequent- 
ly Gr. likewiſe. * 
ECH E, both ſubſt. and verb; Ex, habeo; which, 
among other ſenſes, means adhereo, conjunttus ſum 
alicui; thus we make uſe of eches to bee-hives, in 
order to enlarge their habitation; and we ſay any 
thing is eched out, when we make the moſt of it; as 
if ſomething more were added, or joined to it: 
this latter interpretation makes me ſuſpect 
that eche may perhaps be derived from Avfis, 
Autaro, augeo, auttus ; eched, augmented, increaſed, 
or enlarged. h 
 ECHINUS, Eves, echinus ; the fiſh, and ſhell 
of the ſca-urchin. PIR | 
ECHO, Hyw, zs, 1: R. Hs, 8, 0, ſonus : 
Nug.” a reflexion, reverberation, or repercuſſion of 
ſound :—Clel. Way. 53, ſays, that © echo is nei- 
ther a Lat. nor a Gr. word, but purely a Celtic 
one; meaning the ſtrote of the voice; Vocts per- 
cuſſio (or rather repercuſſio, or indeed as Virgil has 
more elegantly expreſſed it, vociſque offenſa re- 
ſultat imago: Geo. IV. 50); from ick. a ftroke; and 
o, the voice; quali ick-ow but both ict, and 
ow, are Gr.: ict, from ifus, ab icor, à big: and 
ow, A Gut, tox; the voice; vocal, a vowel, quaſi 
owel ; unde ow. . 2 
E-CLAT, 80 Ka, frango ; to break : Karp 
a fragment, or breaking ; words formed in eac 
language in imitation of the ſound : Nug.”— 
there is likewiſe another ſenſe, which this word 
bears in our language, borrowed from the French; 
as when we ſay, a thing is done with eclat, i. e. lueur; 
luſtre ;, brightneſs, clearneſs : it ſignifies likewiſe 
gloire; magnificence, pomp, ſplendor : in this latter 
ſenſe, it may originate à clarus; and then be de- 
rived à Kates, gloria; bright, glorious, eminent. 
ECLEGM, or. rather ecleigm ; Exacypa, ecligma; 
medicamentum, quod alias electuarium dicitur; à mes 
dicine to be ſucked, or licked; a loboch, an eletftary.- 


; EC-- 


E D 


EC-LIPSE, „ Exxatis, eclipfis, defeftio, deli- 
quium ſolis, vel lunæ ; à failing, or defeft : R. 


Acro, linquo ; to quit: Nug.” an obumbration of 


the light, either of the ſun or moon, | 

EC-LIPTIC ; Ealing, eclipticus, linea eclip- 
tica ; the ecliptic line, in the middle of the zodiac, 
in which the ſun's apparent motion 1s obſerved, 
and under which the eclipſes are conſtantly. found 
to happen : therefare derived from the ſame root 
with the foregoing arr. 

EC-LOGUE, Exaoyn, ecloga, carmen paſtorale ; 
a paſtoral poem. 60 

EC-PHONESIS, Exgwunois, exclamatio ;, figura 
rhetorica z an exclamation, or interjeftion : allo. a 
figure in rhetoric : R. Ex, et Sn, vox. i 

EC-TYPE ; Exluzes, expreſſus ex archetypo; the 
copy of an original. : 

EDACTTY, Ede, edo; to eat; unde edax ; vo- 
racious, greedy, | 

ED-GAR : Ead, now in the north of Eng- 
land eath : we retain in the ſouthern parts othe 
(i. e. oath) ; whence Ead-gard, by ſhortnes be- 
come Edgar, is a keeper of bis oath : Verſt.“— 
but keeper here ſignifies only guardian, or protec- 
tor; lo that both guard, and ead, for oath, are 
Gr. : ſee OATH and WARD. Gr. 

EDGE, border, or brink] © Aun, Axis, acies, 

EDGE of a weapon acus, acumen : Upt.” 
point, a needle, or any ſharp inſtrument ; as a 
razor, a ſword, a hatchet. | 

EDIBLE ; Edo, edo; #0 eat; any thing eatable, 
to be eaten. 

E-DICT ; Asen, inuſit; Aexv⁰ναν, vel Astxvvo, 
Aeito, dico, edidtum; a proclamation ; mandamus, 
manifeſto, decree. 

EDIFICE ; On, edifice; to build: Ainſ- 
worth derives the Lat. word des, ex Allos, idem; 
which might very readily have been admitted, 
if Hederic had given us any ſuch word: it is 
true, Schrevelius gives us the word Aſſos, Dor. pro 
Tswevoc, nemus; a wood, Or grove; but Ainſworth 
himſelf ſeems to have doubted this deriv.; for 
he immediately refers us ta Voſſ. qui è penu 
multa tibi depromet: let me only obſerve, that 
the general ſenſe of this word conveys another 
idea, viz. education, inſtruction, and knowledge; as 
if edifying the mind was the rearing, building, and 
raiſing it up. | 
EDISH; ſometimes written eddiſb; © Sax. edipc; 
gramen ſerotinum; et hoc à prep. loquelari ed; 
rurſus, denuo; q. d. gramen quod denuo creſcit ; 


Ta\ipeues, @ ſecond crop; forte eatage; rough-' 
ings; Skinn. and Ray,” —but if ediſþ be no more 
than eatage, it may be derived from the ſore- 


going art. EDIBLE. Gr. 


EDITION; Ex9:dup:, Aw, edo, editio; the pub- 
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liſhing any work, or giving it out into the world; 
unde Exdslos, edited, publiſhed. 3 

E-DUCATION, A, vel Ava, duco, educo; 
to breed, bring up, lead, or inſtruct. . pet 

E-DULCORATION, Atunns, Tavzvs, edulco, 
re; to ſweeten : or elſe from H9vs, dulcis; ſweet, 

ED-WARD, an oath-guardian, or keeper | Verſt. 

ED-WIN, oath-loving . I ſup- 
poſes them both to be Sax.; but they both are 
undoubtedly Gr. as we ſhall ſee under the art. 
OATH, GUARD, or WARD, and WIN. Gr, 

EEL, * Hus, limus ; mud; nam generatur «x 
1115 "IAvos, & limo: anguilla, EyxeAvs, a well known 
river-fiſh Upt.“ 

E'ER, an abbreviation of ever ; and originates 
ab Al, ol. AiFw, evum; ever and ever: but 
when written ere it is an abbreviation of before, and 
originates from another ſource, as will be ſhewn 
under the art. E'RE : Gr. 

EETH : © Sax. eaS, et eadelic; eith, et eth; 
eaſe, eaſily : Ray.”—but all ſeem to originate ab 
Egopai, ſedeo ;, to fit, or be at eaſe. ; 

EF-FABLE, oa, So, unde e, for, inuſit: 
For, eſfabilis; that may be ſpoke, uttered, or 
expreſſed. 

EF-F ECT ; Ouw, gigno, fio, effetus 3 an ect, 
a bringing to paſs; the natural conſequence, or event, 
*  EF-FIGY; Oe, fingo, effingo; unde effigies ; an 
image, pourtrait, reſemblance, or any figure dreſt up. 

F-FRONTERY ; © ven, os, frons, frontis ; 
the forehead, the mind: or from Soi, dos, cura, 
cogitatio ; becauſe the forehead is the part whereon 
the thought, and diſpoſition of mind appeareth : hence 
the Latins make uſe of the following expreſſions, 
homo ſerend, aut nubild fronte, &c. Nug.” or per- 
haps it may be derived à Siege, fero; to bear; 
gona indicia animi pre ſe ferat : and a perſon is 
aid to behave with effrontery, when he behaves him- 
ſelf with impudence, and audaciouſneſs ; or, as we 
ſometimes ſay, brazens it out. | 

EFT, an animal; ab Opis, ſerpens ; a ſerpent ; 
i. e. a general name for any noxious creature; as 
theſe were ſuppoſed to be. | 

EFT © forthwith, or again: Verſt.“ 

EFT-SOONS © Sax. eprrona, denuo ; EFC 
autem poſt ſignificat ; nobis tamen parùm deflexo 
ſenſu fatim ſignificat: Skinn.”—but then the Dr. 
ought, with Junius, to have told us, that epr 
originates ex Audis, rurſus, denuo; iterum ; again, 
repeatedly ; but with us it ſignifies likewiſe imme- 
diately, ſuddenly, preſently. 

EGG ; © Sax, : Skinn”—but Junius has 
evidently ſhewn, that the“ Sax. æʒ videri poteſt ab- 
ſciſſum ex Aye, vel Ayyeo, z. e ; quod 


| ova (int veluti quædam vaſcula, eſculentis referts : 


aliis fortaſſe, ſi non penitus frivola, frigida _ 
æc 
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pudianda ; cum cogito, non modò Romanorum 
doctiſimorum ove comparaſſe - hunc mundum : 
ſed et myſticam antiquorum Ægyptiorum ſapi- 
entiam per ovum, intellixiſſe mundum : ther com- 
plectitur extra omnem inferiorem creaturam 
mare ac tertam, haud aliter atque teſta continet 
Wi quandoquidem igitur veterum ſapientiſ- 
ſimi capaciſſimam omnia complectentis mundi 
capſam aſſimularunt ove, quid obſtat quò minus 
etiam nobis liceat ipſum ovum, veluti anguſtius 
aliquod vaſculum intueri, rationemque denomina- 
tionis inde mutuari ?”—thus has this great and 
learned etymol. offered his opinion, and it muſt 
be owned, there 1s ſome degree of plauſibility in 
his conjecture; but whether it will be of ſuffi- 
cient weight with all readers to eſtabliſh his deriv. 
is a point to be doubted. 


EGG one on; © incitare, inftigare ; à Dan. til 
egger; exflimulo : Run. Dan. eggia; incitare; Fr. 
Gall. agacer; laceſſere, provocare: Skinn.”—it is 
ian; but 
even then he would ſcarce have told us, as Junius 


a wonder the Dr. did not add, Sax. 


has done, that all theſe are derived ab Axn, vel 
Hun, acies, acutus; for he has acknowledged, that 


at leaſt agacer corruptum puto à Latino acutus, 
q. d. acutiare; to ſbarpen; 1. e. to urge on, as with 


a goad, or any ſuch ſbarp. pointed thing. 


EGLANTINE ; © Ax, a thorn, or faveet- | 
briar: Nug.”—other etymol. have given us other |. 


deriv. Minſhew derives: it ab Eyivos ; and Skinn. 


ſays, © Belg. ephelentier ; Fr. Gall. eſelantier, ai- | 


glantier, anglantine; roſa ſylveſtris; à Lat. aculeus; 
quaſi aculeantinus; multis enim undique aculeis mu- 
nitur: poteſt et ſpecioſe defſecti a Belg. eghel ; 


echinus (and why not Exwes?) ſed eodem fere | 


redit ; hoc enim proculdubio à Lat. aculeus or- 
tum ducit; et hoc animal revera à natura aculeis 
inſtructum eſt :”—ſo near was the Dr. to the 
true origin of this word, that he would not ſee 
it; for aculeus is undoubtedly derived ab Azn, 
vel Hun, acies; unde acus, acutus, aculeus; ſharp- 
pointed, like a needle; the ſweet-briar therefore 
ſeems to have received its name of eglantine, from 
the ſharpneſs of its thorns. | 
EGOTISM ; Ey, ego; IJ. or I myſe!f; the 
folly of a perſon's writing, or ſpeaking perpe- 
tually of himſelf; and often in a high-flown 
pompous manner ; ſometimes even placing, or 
mentioning himſelf before his ſuperiors : a moſt 
remarkable inſtance of which arrogance is record- 
ed of Wolſey, when he had the inſufferable in- 
ſolence to mention himſelf before the king, 
(Hen. VIII.) in that ever memorable expreſſion, 
Ego, et rex meus; J, and my king baving thought | 
Proper, &c. | 
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E-GREGIOUS ; Ayu, Ayngu, Arterie, vel ex 
Pagyapa, Tapyaigw, Au; unde grex, gregis 3 4 
flock, or company; et egregius, eſt ex toto grege letius : 
one choſen out, and ſeletted from the common berd : 
and conſequently ſignifies choice, and excellent; 


above the common level. 


| E:GRESS, Kgadawu, gradior, egreſſus ; @ going 


forth, going out. 8 | 

"EGRIMONY Y; Arpyor, egrum 3 unde ægrimo- 
nia; ſorrow, grief, ſadneſs. | 

EGYPT, or rather AGYPT ; © Auyunles, 
Agyptus; which ſignifies black, or fwarthy :—ac- 
cording to the old gloſſar. Egypt has been like- 
wiſe ſo called from A#gyptus, brother of Da- 
naus : Nug.” 

EIGHT; © Owlw, oo; Ital. otto; the number 
eight : Upt.” 


claftes ; but it is derived ab Eixovoxaagns, and 
ſignifies an image-breaker ; a title beſtowed on the 
Greek emperors, for their zeal againſt idolatry ;, in 
breaking down the idols of paganiſm : and after- 
wards in the ſixteenth century became an apella- 
tion, given to thoſe who were employed 1n break- 
ing dewn, and demoliſhing the images and ſtatues, 
zobich decorated all religious and public buildings. 
at the time of the diſſolution of the monaſteries : R. 
'Eixwy, imago; an image, ſtatue, or pifture z et ao, 
vel @\zw, frango ; to break in pieces. 

EITHER. "Elrges, alter, alius, uter; another; 
one of the two. 
E-JACULATION ; It, Inji, mitto,- jacio; 


from a ſling, &c.: it alſo ſignifies à loud noiſe, or 


vociferation. 


ing, crying out, or yelling. 


ELASTICITY ; AXaomel, ſalto, ſalts 3 10 leap, 


beat, ſtrite, impell, repell. 

ELATE ; bee, fero, elatus; to be carried be- 
yond bounds, tranſported, lifted up on high. | 

ELBOW ; Men, ulna, cubitus; proprie de 
flexurd brachii accipitur; the joint, or bending of 
the arm. | | | 

ELDEN ; “ Sax. æled, ignis; zlan, accendere 


to kindle fewel for fire: Ray.” but ælan ſeems to 


originate from Exn, 1. e. Has, fol; the ſun ; that 
great ſource and fountain of light, beat, and fire. 
ELDER-berries; ** ſambucus, ebulus; Sax. el- 
lapn ; Teut. holder ; Dan. Hd; Ital. Belione; 
neſcio an A Teut. hell, heller; lucidus; forte à 
lucido foliorum, aut florum colore: Teut. autem Bell, 


this 


EIKONO-CLAST ES, commonly written icono- 


unde jaculum, ejaculatio; a burling, or caſting forth 
E-JULATION ; ee, ejalo, ejulatio; à wail- 


or bound : perhaps rather from Exauww,; agito, ſti- 
mulo, ferio; unde Exagns, impulſor, - agitator ; 1 


fi Græcus eſſem, jurarem ortum 2 Gr. He: 
Skinn.“ who ſeems to have been very fond. of 
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this polite expreſſion, , Cræcus eſem, jurarem, 
which he has fo often uſed in his work; — there 
are ſeveral things in this art. that deſerve con- 
fderation :-in the firſt place, it is ſcarce poſſible 
to ſuppoſe, that the elder-tree received its name 
from the prodigious brightneſs and ſplendor of its 
leaves, which at beſt are but of a dirty green: the 


From-Gr'rtx; and cb A T1n,” 


flowers indeed, being round and broad, bear fome 
reſemblance to the diſc of the ſun ; but if our an- 
ceſtors had derived it from that idea, they would 
have given it a name that might have approached 
ſomething nearer to it in found than eldar, or 
elder :—neither is helione the proper name of this 
tree in Ital.; for Minſhew tells us it is /ambuco, ' 
and every one knows that ſambucus is the Latin 
name for it :—neither is bell, or Heller, the Teur. 
name; for Minſhew writes it holder, and holler, 
ab hal, cavnzs';' eſt enim arbor cava, et medulla 
plena ; and indeed our common people often 
call it hulver, meaning perhaps a hollow, pipe, or 
tube of wood with a very large pith : from hence we 
might ſuppoſe that elder, or eldar was derived 
from holder, or holler; and that thoſe Teut. 
words were only a various dialect of Hollot, 
1, e. Gr. 

E-LECTION ; Exaryw, ENA, lego, elefius ; 
choſen out; appointed. 

ELECTRICITY, Hedges, elefirum, ſuccinum; 
metallum ex auro, et argento conſlatum; lapis cry- 
fallinus ; amber: and now applied to that won- 
derful property in certain bodies, of attracting 
and repelling others; and, at every appulſe, of 
exciting fire, and cauſing a remarkable concul- 
fon, and ſenſation in the joints of every elerified 


ſon. | 
ELEEMOSINARY, Exenuorun, miſericordia, 
ſtips erogata pauperibus, eleemoſynarius; an almoner ; 
40 give alms, or doles. 
E-LEGANCE ; Ex, Ext log, elegans, ab 
eligendo; teſte Cic. tanquam elecius; choice, choſen; 
preferred on account of excellence; neatneſs. | 
E-LEGY : © Eaey#ov, elegia; elegiac, Or mourn- 
ful verſe: Nug.”—Ainſworth writes it Eanyez, but 
that muſt be falſe writing: R. EA, lamentatio, 
vox lugubris; à mournful ditiy, or dirge: Voſſius 
thinks the word elegia originates ab E E aryay, 
gue flentium vox apud Ariſtephanem: ſed quodcun- 
que etymon fequaris, liquet elegiam carmen eſſe 
flebile : R. A>yeo, doleo ; to grieve, mourn, bewail. 
ELEMENT; If. Voſſ. derives it ab "Tanya, 
"Yan, materia, materies; quia omnia inde creſcant, 
et naſcantur : unde eleo; ant. pro cles, i. e. creſco 
the principles, from which all things take their ori- 
gin; of which four are the chief, fre, air, water, 
and earth : alſo the firſt rudiments of any ſcience. 
ELENCH US, Er, elenchus, argumentum; 
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an argument, or confutation : commonly a ſophiſtical 
ons allo; a drop, or ear- ring. 
- ELEPHANT, -© Earpas, ales; Nug.” —an ele. 
pbant ; the largeſt of terreſtrial creatures: alſo the 


elepbantiaſis, or morbus, lepra ſimilis; a ſcorbutic 


diſorder, like the leproſy, which renders the ſkin of 
the color and roughneſs. of an elephant's Rin. 
- E-LEVATION, Ates, vel Aeris, cortex; levis; 
nam que ſunt levia ſurſum feruntur; elevo ; to lift, 
to heave up: we might almoſt be tempted to 
derive it a Geige, fero, elatus ; quaſi elevatus ; at 
leaſt elated, and elevated are very near connected. 

ELEVEN : “Sax. endleop, endlypa; un- 
decim; ab æne; unus; one; and lyxan; relinguere; 
to leave; q. d. unio ſuperflua, peſt decem numeratas 
relidda: notum autem eſt, antiquos rudioribus 
illis ſæculis, ut etiamnum barbaros Americæ, et 
Africæ incolas, non ultra decem, i. e. numerum 
digitorum, .computaſle :”-—ſo far Skinner; and 
ſo far very well; but we may obſerve, that the 
Dr. would not go a ſtep beyond the Sax. and 
the Lat. tongues; he would not tell us that 
one, and end, and æne, and anus, are all de- 
rived ab Eis, ui; Ev, one; and that leave, and 
left, and lypan, and linquo, originated à Aaru, 
linguo; ons left above ten; i. e. eleven. 

LF, EgiaxIns, ephialtes, incubus; an imp, or 
evil ſpirit: it is ſometimes taken for the NIGHT- 
MARE: Gr.— Skinner admits the ſame deriv. 
after which, he quotes Jun. for deriving “ elf, 
or Egal, ab M, muto ; quia 1c. in varias ſe 
formas mutant, et infantes formoſos e cunis ſurripiunt, 
tiſque fædos, deformes, et flupidos ſubſtituunt: —it 
is only obſervable, that nothing of all this is to 


be found in my edition of Junius. | 


E-LIDE ; Amt, Anaw, by tranſpoſition [edo ; 
elido ; to. hurt, or injure ;, to ſtrite, or daſh. out; 
to cut off a vowel, or ſyllable in proſoady, when the 
next word begins with a vowel. | 

E-LIMINATION; limen; a door, or entrance; 
and here uſed to ſignify an expulſion, exſtirpa- 
tion, or baniſpoment : or if limen and limes be the 
ſame, they are both Gr.: ſee LIMIT: Gr. 
ELISABETH; properly a Hebrew name, but 
adopted both by the Greeks and Romans; Eu- 
Pa, Elijabetha, Eliſa; ſignifying Deus juravit > - 
God hath promiſed, or declared. 

ELIXIR; properly an Arabic word, ſignify- 
ing quinteſſence or elſe from Hauos, quanius, quam 
magnus, quam potens : or perhaps from Aso, lavo, 
liqueo ; unde lix, licis ; antiently uſed for water. 

ELK, Abe, robur, vires; 4 creature of great 

firength: Voſſius frankly acknowledges, non dubito 
quin alces vox ab ea fit gente ubi animal naſcitur: 
{c. Germania: and Skinner likewiſe ſays, * credo 
potius originis eſſe Germanicæ, à Dan. et —4 

SOoth. 
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Goth. el/z ; hoc vero forte ortum eſt à Belg. 
ellſene, ſubula ; quia ſc. hoc animal habet cornua 
inſtar ſubulæ acuta ; ed potius a Gothis etymon 
peto, quia valde Septentrionales regiones, ut 
Suecia, Norwegia, et Lappia, hoc animali maxime 
abundant :”—only ſtill it-ſeems to be Gr. through 
another channel, if elk be derived à Belg. elſene, 
ſubula; which is but a various diale& of aui, 
quaſi awlſene ; and this may account for the ap- 
pearance of alces, the alt; which is not derived 
from Mun, robur, ſtrength; but from the ſame 
root with AWL : Gr. 

ELL ; Qxun, cubitus, ulna; an indeterminate mea- 
ſure ; commonly about four foot. 

EL-LINGE ; “ ſolitary, lonely; far from any 
neighbourhood,” q. d. elonginquus, elongatus; Gall 
efloigner ; Sax. ellende ; procul ; afar off : Ray.” 
—all theſe words ſeem to derive à longus; and 
conſequently ab Oyxos5, Aa, quaſi Aoyx0s, lon- 
gus; long; longinquus; diſtant ; far remote from ſociety. 

EL-LIPSIS ; EA ˙, ellipfis, defettus ; figura 
gramm. qud vox eleganter omitlitur ; a defeft; allo a 
grammatical, and rhetorical figure, by which a word 
is elegantly omitted. | 

ELM; Tiles, udus; contratum ex uvidus, unde 
ulmus; quod uliginaſis, et uvidis locis melius proficit 3 
an aquatic tree. 

E-LOGY, and EU-LOGIUM have been di- 
ſinguiſhed by Voſſius: — after ſaying a great 
deal, he concludes thus; © vere igitur illi qui 
ellogium ſcribendum arbitrentur ; vel elogium qui- 
dem ſcribi poſſe ; ſed tamen id ab Eaxeyiny, ex- 
trito altero a factum videri : ſane, uti à Avoyes eſt 
Aoyuov, quo brevis ſcriptio fignificatur ; ita ab Eu- 
a, fuerit Exxoyior, quod notabit quamvis brevem 
ret expoſitionem ; qualis in titulis, et ſimilibus eſſe ſolet : 
vel-dicamus cum Salmaſio elogium eſſe ab Earywoy, 
inſcriptio monumenti, que nomen mortui, et elogium 
eus complectebatur; and this is properly an elegy; 
as we have already ſeen; but an EU-LOGY 
will be explained hereafter. 

E-LOPE ; © haud dubie fit à Sax. erleapan ; 
aufugere; ex prep. @T; a, abs, e; et Pleapan ; 
currere: vide leap : Lye's Add.” —it would have 
been better, if he had referred us to LOPE along; 
but that he has left out; although he has taken 
notice of LOPP, or flea : both Gr. 

E-LOYN ; © Fr. Gall. foigner, eſloingner; pro- 
cul amoliri; q. d. Lat. exlongare, ſeu diſſongare; 
l. e. longe @ ſe amandare; procul habere : Skinn.“ 
who either did not, or would not ſee that /ong? 
was derived ab OyXxo5, Azoyyos, quaſi AvYyX0%, 
longus ; long, both as to length of time, and diſtance 
of place. | | 

ELSE, © As, alias: Upt.”—otherwiſe. 

ELSIN ; “ Sax. æle; Belg. aelſene, elſene; 
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Fr. Gall. aleſne ; an atol, or inſtrument to ſew with, 
ſubula ; ſed etiam vetramentum, ſeu filum à 
ſutore abſciſſum, et abjectum: Skinn,”—but if 
el/in be derived from æle, and zle ſignifies an 
awl, it may be Gr. 2 

ELT; Exos, palus ; aqua paluſtris, cæno mixta ; 
mud, fens; the antient city of Ely, built on à 
riſing ground, in the fens : — Clel. Voc. 69, de- 
rives ** Ely from Heil. ey; the iſland of the college, 
or the college-iland: — but, as he obſerves in the 
next page, hal, cal, al, heil, il, are every one ſig- 
nificant of college, or ſchool : ey here ſeems to be 
a contraction of inſula ; ab Ang, Tad, ſalum, 
inſula ; or of Ia, unde pluribus inſulis nomen 
Le: Vol.” Ws 

E-LYSIUM,  Avois, Avceus, ſolutio, diſſolutio 3 
unde elyſium, amo This Avotus, quod vinculis cor po- 
reis ſolute, anime elyſium habitant : or elſe from 
the Hebr. word ſignifying lætus, amænus; the place 
aſſigned by the poets for the habitation of the- ſouls of 
good men, after they are freed from the body; 

——— ne. piorum 

Concilia, elyſiumque colo 


En. V. 735. 
Let me only obſerve, that if the origin be purely 
Hebraic, this word ought not to have appeared, 
only as it has been adopted by the Gr. and Rom. 
E-MANATION, Nau, à Naw, xt, pruma, 
Heſych. fluo, ſcaturio; to flow in a ſmall ſtream ; 
to run gently, or trickle down ; emanatio ;, a diffu- 
fon of glory, a diſplay of brightneſs. a 
EM-BASSADO RS, or indeed more properly 
AM-BASSAD ORS; if it be derived ab ApBaivay, 
quod per ſyncop. faftum eſt ex AvafGawey, afſur- 
gere, ad majora provebi; quod oratoris publict 
dignitas ſit quædam veluti Avaacis, vel ApSacy 
ad altiora: nam legatio, bene fideliterque adminiſtrata, 
gloriæ cupidis pronum ſemper curſum ad ultericrem, 
ſplendidioremque dignitatis gradum aperuiſſe depre- 
benditur : — this deriv. however is very much 
doubted by Jun. and with great reaſon; for he 
ſays, © neſcio an derivari poſſit ab A,; &c.“ 
and then proceeds to a Sax. etym. which is much 
too long to tranſcribe:— Clel. Voc. 106, ſays, 
%] take the word embaſſador to be a barbariſm 
of the lower age, and a contraction of in pace 
viator ; a perſon miſſus in pace (inviado, envoye) 
ſent on a meſſage of peace : viator in the ſenſe of 
meſſenger ; the v quieſcent, as it moſt frequently 
is in compound words :”—the only point now is 
to determine the origin of pace, or pax; and 
viator ; which undoubtedly are both Gr.: ſee 
ENVOY, and WAV: Gr. — however in his 
former treatiſe, Way. 81, n, he had told us, that 
© emb-aſſy is derived from imb-ey's-ay ; a meſſage 


under the protection of * imb, bough, branch, 
| or 
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E M From GREEK, 
or wand of command: — but in p. 26, he ſays, 
limb ſignifies bough, branch, or wand; conſe- 
quently they are the ſame, and may be Gr.: ſee 
EIMB. Gr. DL | Din I 

EM-BELLISH ; Fovos, Fol. ab inuſit. Ovn, 
ſeu Ovew, vel Ovnpi, juvo; unde bonus, benus, bel- 
lus ;, pretty; to adorn, beautify, make fine. 

EMBERS, © favilla, i. e. cineres, in ſpeciem 
exſtin#i, ſed abſtruſum interim ignem debili, ac mori- 
bunda intermicantium ſcintillularum Tuce producentes : 
Sax. æmyia; Iceland. einmyria' Belg. ameren : 
Jun.” —beſides this laſt, Skianer gives us the 
Dan. word emmer; and then adds, utrumque A 
Dan. et forte Goth. ant. eld; ignis; et verbo 
Sax. forte et Goth. bean; parere; q. d. partus 
jenis ; which compoſition ſo far pleated the Dr. 
that he cries out, ef ſane eſt vox elegantiſſima, 
cuilibet Græcæ conferenda: - however Junius is of 
opinion, that the Belg. ameren is derived ab 
Apaveovolai, obſcurari, evaneſcere, bebetari; lan- 

uam dicatur de iis, que diſparere, ac paulatim, velut 


obruta, deliteſcers incipiunt ; cinders, or any kind of 


\ 


fuel, reduced almoſt to their lateſt burning. 


EMBER-WEEKS : Skinner acknowledges the 
word ember ſignifies cineres; conſequently de- 
rived from the foregoing art.: but, ſays he, 
Doctiſſ. Th. Henſh. putat corruptum à guatuor 
temporibus, 1c. ember a tempor, vel temper; et hoc 


a tempora now, tho” his explanation be juſt, yet | EuBerypo, liquor, ſuccus; id in quo aliquid tingitur, 


perhaps his etym. may not; for Lye quotes 
Mareſchal in theſe words; Sax. ymbpen, et 
embpyne ſignificat circuitum, circulum, decurſum; 
conflatur enim ex ymbe, vel embe; circum ; et 
pyne ; curſus; and then he proceeds to ſhew the 


four ſeaſons, or times, at which theſe periodical faſts 


returned: quum 1gitur hoc quadruplex jejunium 
non fit conceptivum, aut indictivum, ſed anni- 
verſarium, ac ſtatis, fixiſque vicibus recurrens ; 


vocatur id propterea embpyne; quod Anglus | 


non incommode diceret a faſt in courſe, or return : 
— ſo that it does not originate from tempus ſim- 
ply :—however, ſhould /empus be allowed to be 
the true origin, it would even then be derived 
from the Gr. as will be ſhewn under that art. 
EMBLEM, © EuBanua, emblema ; ornamentum 
operi alteri inſertum, ornatils cauſd; an ornament 
added to any work, or a thing ſet before us; EuſSanu, 


injicio: R. Bane, to throw : Nug.“ —this is not. 


the only ſenſe of emblem, for it ſignifies likewiſe 

a ſymbol, type, or figurative repreſentation of any idea. 
EMPLEMENTS, embleamata ; the profits 7 

land ſowed ; ſays Ainſw. but it ſignifies likewiſe 

in a large ſenſe, any profits that accrue naturally 

from - ground; as graſs, fruits, trees, hemp, 
c. | | 

95 M-BOLISM, EpSoAopmes, emboliſmus z inter- 


and LATIN. 


E'M 
calatis; an intercalation z R. Epſlanu, inſero, in- 
terſeroz to inſert; inlerpoſ ee. 
EM-BRACE; © perhaps from EufezCov, R. 
Bęa g, ferveo ; becauſe thoſe who embrace are ſup. 
poſed to be warm in their love and affettion towards 
the perſon embraced : Nug.” —this is a very diſtant 
deriv.—we might rather ſuppoſe it comes ſim- 
ply à Beaxiwv, hracbium; the arm: the arm being 
employed in the ation of emb acing a friend, by 
throwing our arms round bis 211 f | fo 
EM-BREW, commonly written, and pro- 
nounced imbrue; but from whence they would 
deduce that orthogr. would be difficult to ſay : 
Upton indeed, under the art. inbrue, has given 
us a Gr. verb, contrived and conſtituted accord- 
ing to the common orthogr. viz. EAM, irrigo ; 
but there is no ſuch verb in the Greek lang.: 
all lexicons write it EAN, irrigo z and conſe- 
quently it ought to be written embrew, not im- 
brue ;, this latter imbrue ſeems to bear a cloſer 
affinity with imbuo, than EpBeexw, and ſhould ra- 
ther be written imbue, than imbrue : now, though 
both the Greek and Latin verbs ſignify much the 
ſame thing; viz. to moiſten, wet, or ſoak; yet the 
Latin verb imbuo takes a different origin; viz, à 


| Buw, Boge, impleo ; to fill: but Beexw ſignifies 70 


moiſten, dye, or ſtain. _ n 
EM-BROCATION ; EAP, humefo; unde 


et madefit : a fomentation. 

EM-BROIDER, quaſi emborder : ſee BORDER, 
Gr.—acu pinggge, ores, terminos, limbos opere Phrygio 
exornare : Ju | [ 

EM-BRYO, * Eg, embryon;, the fetus in 
the womb : R. Ev, in; and Bev, pullulo; quaſi Ev: 
Ty yage Bever, in ventre pullulans; growing in the 
womb ; Nug.” 

EMERALD, © Epaeaydes, ſmaragdus; Fr. 
eſmeraude ;, Engl. emerald : Upt.”—it is ſuppoſed 
to be of great relief to the eyes, from the greene/5 
of its color: - Ainſworth derives ſmaragdus à 
Euaguyu, Aura, luce; to ſparkle, Or caſt a light; 
but neither Heſych. nor Hederic give us any 
ſuch ſenſe ; they explain Epagayim, Euaeuyn by 
Hy#, Yope, re/ono, ſtrepitum edo, frido; to reſound, 
make a noiſe, or ſcreak; all which relate 70 hear- 
ing, not to fight. W I | 

EMETIC, Exe, vomo; emeticus; evomo ; to 
vomit, throw up. 

E-MICATION, Mios, Dor. pro Minges, par- 
vus ; mica; unde mico, emico; to glitter, ſpangle, 
ſparkle ; Un auri in arend fulgens; a ſpangle of 
gold glittering among ſand; nam micare eſt, ſubinde, 
et per intervalla, ut mice faciunt, fulgere: /o 
mate intermittent iwinklings; et quoniam talis 

quædam 
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quædam variatio, dum digitis ſortimur, apparet, 
' micare digitts, accipe pro digitts ſortiri; NaN. 
__*F-MINENCE; Mia, moneo; unde minor, mine 3 
io admoniſb, adviſe, threaten ; to lift up, raiſe up in 
a threatening manner: hence mineo, and immineo, 
ſignify hanging ready 0 fall: and emineo, eminens, 
and  eminentia, ſignify excellence; the fanding, or 
ſhewing himſelf above others. _ 

E- MOLUMENT; Mygn, mola; à mill; molo; 
togrind; emolo; to grind thoroughly, unde emolumentum; 
profit gotten properly by grift, or whatever is ground at 
the mill: hence uſed to ſignify any advantage, or gain. 

EM-PEROR ; aao, lego, ſlento, pars; unde 
impero; ab in, intenſiyã particula ; et paro; quaſi 
ſtatim paro, vel prorſus paro; to command with 
aul bority, to bid immediataly ints action: Clel. Way. 
81, n, ſays, that © the Latins and Romans took 
their word 7perator from the Celtic imb, or bough 
of command; it anſwers to our ftaff-officer ; it was 
the antient truncheon, and ſceptre : contumacy was 
called the ſlight of the imb:”—and in p. 26, he 
tells us, that limb ſignifies à bough, branch, or 
wand; conſequently they are the ſame, and may 
be Gr.: ſee LIMB.: Gr. 

EM-PHASIS; © Eupxois, Empainu, repreſents : 
R. Sau, luceo, appareo : Nug.“ —there is like- 
wiſe another ſenſe of this word in our lang. 
though the Dr. has not taken notice of it; viz. 


a ſireſs, an energy of expreſſion ; expreſſa rei ſignifi- 


catio; quum verbis ineſt tacita quædam vis et ſignifi- 


catio; and conſequently cannot be\ uttered without 
ſome particular effort : à S, Oni, dico; for, fatus; 
quaſi phatus ; unde emphaſis; to utter, ſpeak, pro- 
nounce diſtinftly, and with grace. 

EM-PIRIC ; © EpTeapizosy empiricus; qui ſolum 
ex experientia aliquid trattat ; a phyſician, or rather 
quack, who has no other knowledge than experience : 
R. Ilsa, enterprize, experience: Nug.”—unde 
esa, IIe, tento, nitor, conor; to make deſperate 
attempts on the human conſtilution, for the ſake of 
gaining experience. 

EM-PLOY ; Euren, quod fibi aliquis emit, vel 
comparavit; merces, onera ; traffic, merchandiſe : by 


metath. employ a onto, vendo; to ſell, to ſet to 


ſale : others derive it ab impleo, as it were to fill 
one's lime; and that from Taos, plenus; full: 
Nug.” —perhaps it might more naturally be de- 
rived ab Eur, implico ; to bend, or enfold ;, to 
occupy, or buſy one's ſelf in any action; to be intent 
at work; wrapt up in buſineſs. 

E.M-PORIUM, EurTopiov, emporium, quaſi en- 
forium; forum nundinarium; logus ad mercaturam 
exercendam aplus ; a mart, market, fair, or exchange: 
R. Epwroges, mercator z @ merchant: though we 
might rather ſuppoſe the real root was Ine, 
vendo; to buy and ſell; becauſe we often find the 
e and a, interchanging. . 
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35 EMPTION, Ewos, quaſi Eu Toitw, meum Facio: 
unde emo, emptio; a buying, Purchaſing ; and thereby 


E N 


making any thing one's own, 

EMPTY ; Evls, intus ; within ; the negative 
compound Aulos, non intus; not within ; inanis, 
vacuus; void, vacant, notbing within. 

EM-P YRAAN ; EuTuvgeuw, vel EpTupow, incendo, 
inflammo ; celum empyraum ; the brighteſt heaven ; 


| moſt reſplendent, moſt illumined: R. Ive, ignis; fre: 


meaning the fires of heaven; 1. e. the ſtars. 


EMULATION, Au,, contendo, emulor ; 


to ſtrive, contend, rival: R. Auna, certamen, ſtu- 
dium; earneſineſs, deſire of glory: Voſſius quotes 


Mekerchus for deriving mul, ab Ayvac—ſed 


nimis ſane abit ſignificatio, adds he; nam Ava; 
eſt lepidus, feſtivus: cenſeo igitur emulari eſſe ab 
Auf certare; as above. 


E-MULSION, Aue, mulgeo, emulgeo; to 


mill; to ſtroke gently; alſo an eaſy, ſoftening medicine. 


E-MUNCTORY ; Ameputia, quod emungendo 
detrabimus; emunctus, emunctorius; certain kernelly, 
or glandular parts, by which the principals diſcharge 
their ſuperfluities. 

ENA-MEL ; Mad, liguefacio : Fr. Gall. email, 
emailler ; ſeu encauſto obducere, quia encauſium li- 
quando illinitur ; to refine, and purify metals by melt- 
ing them, and then pouring thoſe encauſtics over other 
metals, and thereby cauſing a vitrification : ſee 
SMELTING, and IN-A-MEL, Gr. 

EN-CHEIRIDION ; ENA enchiridium : 
a manual, or portable volume; a pocket book ; to be 
conſtantly in the hand: R. Xaę, manus ;, the band. 

EN-CLITIC, Eilan, encliticus ; qui inclinart 
poteſt; ſive qui accentum in vocem precedentem re- 
clinat, vel rejicit ; a conjundtion added to another, 
which then throws its accent on that word: R. Ev, 
in; et Du, reclino to recline. 

EN-COMIUM, Eyxopov, encomium, præconium; 
an oration, or praiſe. 

EN-CROACHMENT : all our etymol. agree, 
that this word is derived from Fr. Gall. encrocher, 
unde accrocher, accrochement, crochire; and that 
they all originate from croc ; uncus: to encroach, 
enim eſt quaſi unco injecto remorari, retardare, fibi 
attrabere, intrudere, ſenſim invadere, intercludere, 
proterminare, irrepere : ſo many ſignifications 
could they find for this word ; and yet could not 
find that croc muſt originate from the ſame root 
with crooked; for croc ſignifies uncus, vel hamus ; 
we have therefore only to trace out the word 
crooked, and then every thing will be plain; which 
has been done under the art. CROOK: Gr. 

EN-CYCLO-PZXDY, Eyxuzroraiduz, encyclo- 
pædia; diſciplinarum orbis, ive complexus; à circle, 
or compendium of ſciences: R. Ev, xuxAog, circulus 3 


et IIaidesa, diſciplina. 
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Caſaub. R. Avuw, perago; to compleat. 
EN-DEAVOUR ; the A ſeems to have been 

introduced here, merely to ſhew it was not de- 

rived from devour, but from the Gall. devoir ; 


devoir originates from debitum; which originates | 
from At, ol. A Fe; debitum, 1c. officium ſuum, 


prout . debet, exequi: to pay his duty, his good 
offices, where due: likewiſe to do bis endeavours 
to pleaſe. | 


EN-DEMIAL, Ev9pios, populo cuidam pecu- 


liaris; provincial : R. Anwos, populus ; the people; a 
clowniſh expreſſion. | 


EN-DORSE; Aso, Atem, unde Asa, Atpois, 
dorſum ; the back of any animal; and hence uſed to 
ſignify the writing on the back of a bill. 


EN-DOW is a different word from endue— 


endow originates from Aw, doz unde dos; unde 


dower, dowry, dowager z a nobleman's widow, to 
whom is granted the enjoyment of part of her deceaſed 
lord's effetts. 

EN-DUE, commonly written endow 3 Evduw, 
induo, ingredior , to inſpire; allo a natural qualification. 


EN-EMY ; Auua, vinculum; the bond of love : | 
vel ab Turgos, amor, amicus unde inimicus; ex 


in; un; et amicus, friendiy; 1. e. unfriendly. 
EN-ERGY, Evrpynlxos, energia; adtivus, efficax; 


ative, efficacious : R. Ev, et Eęyor, opus; work,Power. | 
ENGAGE in battle; Ayyaętuo, cogo, adigo; 


impello, to drive, or force away. 

EN-GASTRI-MUTH ; Eyyareuuvbos, ventri- 
lequus ; qui ex ventre vocem reddit; qui in ventre 
demonem habet, interroganiibus reſponſa dantem; a 
ventrilaquiſt; or one poſſeſſed with a ſpirit, who 
ſpeaketh out of bis belly: ſuch was the fond ſu- 
perſtition of the times, as to ſuppoſe, that any 
perſon, who had the art of making an uncommon 
noiſe, ſo as to induce the company to imagine 
that his voice proceeded from his belly, muſt be im- 
raediately poſſeſſed with a ſpirit that ſpoke within 
him: however, let the noiſe proceed from whence 
it might, the root of the word engaſtrimuth is Ev, 
Tag ne, venter z, the belly; and Mubes, verbum, ſonus; 
a noiſe. 


EN-GINE; © Ayzi5eov, @ book ; unleſs we ſhould 


chuſe to derive it from ingenium ; from whence 
alſo comes engineer : in the old French, the word 
engine ſignifies wit, or underſtanding ; as in Froiſ- 
ſard, engin clair et aigu; a ſharp, and clear wit: 
Nug.“ the former deriv. will ſcarce be admitted: 


and the latter ingenium, or the old Fr. engine, or 
Froiſſard's engin, ought not to have been intro- 


duced by the Dr. into a liſt of Engliſh words 
that have any relation to the Gr, tongue, unleſs 
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END; © Awley, perficere; to finiſh: Upt.”—it 
* ſhould have been printed Avvay, perficere; to end; 


— 
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he had ſhewn in what manner they were related; 
which ſince he has not done, it is to be hoped 
the reader will accept of the following attempt, 
which will be given under the art. IN.- GE. 
NIOUS: Gr. 3 ths 
ENGLAND 72 Egbert at his coronation, 
ENGLISH F ann. 819 aft. Chr. is allowed 
by all our hiſtorians * to have cauſed all the ſouth 
of the iſland to be called Exgland, after the Angles, 
of whom himſelfe came: Speed, 374 — and 
ſince all our hiſtorians likewiſt acknowledge, that 
the Angles or Angli, were a Saxon people, who 
received their denomination from a +», p< Toa 
ſtance, in being ſituated between the Saxons and 
Futes ; viz. their inhabiting that nook, or narrow 
ip of land, which now belongs to Denmark, and 
lies to the north of the Eb, i. e. from Lubec, 
through the dukedom of Holſace and Sleſwic, to 
the Land's end (nam Ethelwerdus, et ipſe nobilis 
familiæ, ſays Shering. p. 36, inquit, Anglia vetus 
ſita eſt inter Saxones et Giotas)—ſince all this is 
allowed, it may appear remarkable, that the 
name both of Angles and England ſhould be Gr. 
being evidently derived ab Ayxuacs, angulus; a 
nook, corner, or angle :—Cleland however gives us 
a different derivation, which may be applicable 
to our iſland at any period before the arrival of 
the Saxons ; but we do not find that the fouth 
part of our iſland received the name of England 
till the time of Egbert: Cleland's etym. how- 
ever will be given in the Sax. Alph. 
EN-HANCE : by the aſſiſtance of that great 
etymol. Jun. we are able to arrive at the true 
deriv. of this word; which might otherwiſe have 
been loſt, overwhelmed, and obſcured in the end- 
leſs heap of French barbariſm : but even Junius 
himſelf has not gone far enough, for he ſays, 
only © ſuſpicor enhance corruptum ex Gallico 
bauſſer, quod reſpondet Ital. alzare ; to heighten, 
increaſe, augment: - ſince now Hauſſer ſignifies the 
ſame as alzare, it is but reaſonable to ſuppoſe, 
that they both originate from the ſame root with 
our word HOISE, or HOIST : Gr. 
ENMITY, by tranſpoſition from Mis, ira 
permanens; laſting anger, hatred, malice. 
EN-NUI : Clel. Voc. 165, has with his uſual 
 ſagacity, and with a great of trouble, as he him- 
ſelf acknowledges, traced out the true meaning, 
and deriv. of this word ; for, after he had long 
deſpaired of diſcovering the origin of it, mere 
chance, he ſays, offered to him, what he took 
to be the genuine one:“ in an old French book 
I met,” ſays he, © with a paſſage, where the 
author, ſpeaking of a company that had ſate up 
late, makes uſe of this expreſſion, Pennuit les 


| avoit gagnes 3 by the context of which it was 
10 plain 
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plain he meant, that the common influence of 
the night, in bringing on heavineſs, and yawning, 
had come upon them : the proper ſenſe is totally 
antiquated ; but the figurative remains in full 
currency to this day: — thus has this great ety- 
mologiſt contented himſelf with being the firſt 


diſcoverer of the true ſource of this word; and 


ſo far merits our commendation :—but he ought 
to have gone a little farther, and then he would 
have difcovered, that this French is purely a Greek 
deriv. ; for nuit, and the verb ennuyer, which is 
1 formed from ennui, are evidently derived 

nox, i. e. à Nuß, nox ; the night ; meaning a late 
hour ; which uſually brings on wearineſs, yawning, 
and gaping. 

E-NORMITY, Trweiope, norma; quali gnorma; 
a ſquare, uſed by builders, quod notam faciat angulo- 
rum refitudinem , thence applied to the integrity 
and refitude of actions; conſequently enormous 
expreſles irregularity, a deviation from that refitude, 

OUGH, Izaves, ſufficiens, ſatis magnus; ſuffi- 

cient in quantity and quality: Junius ſays, inductus 
orthographia, quam præclaræ antiquitatis mo- 
numentum nobis exhibet, hbens deduxerim enough 
a Goth. ganah, et ganah à Tavew, letitia afficio, 
voluptatem affero z quod nihil æque miſeros mor- 
tales exhilaret, quam rerum omnium ſatietas ; it 
is enough ; a fulnefs, a ſatiety ;—and indeed our 
word enough undoubtedly wears a very Gothic 
appearance; but ſtill is derived from the Gr. 

ENS; Ny, zoa, ov, ens; being, exiſtence. 

ENSI-FER ; Eyxos5-peew, enſem fero; a ſeword- 
bearer. | 

EN-T-AN GLE; T'ay#:i5ew, hamo, with a hook : 


Att. vel Mol. pro Ty Ayzisey, ab Ayziceov, hamus; 


a hook :—this is the firſt inſtance in our lang. in 
which the Greek article is united with the ſub- 
ſtantive ; a circumſtance which often happens in 


Greek, as rs Avdeos, Tard, &c. &c,—and thus 
Milton uſes it in his Lycidas; 6g: 


the tangles of Næira's hair, 

for the locks, or ringlets; and here we have added 
the augmentative prepoſition en; te en-t-angle : 
fee ANGLE, the verb: Gr. 


ENTER; Es dos, vel Eilos, intus; within; come in, | 


ENTER-PRISE : it may ſeem ſtrange to de- 
rive enterpriſe from XavJevw : and yet etym. points 


out that deriv. thus, Xevdzvw, bends, inuſit: unde | 
prebendo, prebenſus; contratted to prenſus ; from | 


thence our word priſe, and enterpriſe; quali 


intra: prebendere; to late in hand; an undertaking, 


or expedition; any exploit, or hold atchievement. 


ENTER-TAIN; Tevw, Teo, Ion. T evew, Feneo, | 


detineo; to ſlay, flop, employ, or hold any one in amuſe- 


ment, pleaſure, converſation, or feaſting. 


EN-THRONE, by Dr, Nug. written inthrone, 


| 
a 
* 


, 


| 


2 


| , 
Hatred, ill. will, grudging at another's proſperity: : 


1 
; 
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tho” he tells us, and with truth, that it is de- 
rived ab Evtorigev, in throno loco; to place on a 
THRONE: Gr. 

EN-THUSIAST, E, ,v p mes, Ex, i, Ev- 
hac gο, enthuſiaſmus; fanatico ſeu divino furore 
agor; lymphaticus, a fanatic; one agitated by 4 
divine rage; a religions madman : R. Ev, et Otos, 
one wrapt in divinity; left in religious revery. . 

EN-THYMEM, Ebuunua, enthymema, argu- 
mentum, et ſententia oraria ; ſpecies Hllogiſmi; a 
propoſition, in which ſomething is ſuppreſſed , an ar- 
gument drawn from contraries; a ſyllogiſm, wanting 
the major, or minor propaſition. 

ENTRAILS ; “Edt, inteſtinum; unde ven- 
ter: R. Evlos,, intus; within: from the plural 
Eilega, the authors infime Latinitatis ſeem to have 
formed enteralia : Nug.”— meaning the internal 
parts of any creature. 
EN-TREAT, comprecari, exorare; hanc verbi 
acceptionem arbitror deſumptam,“ ſays Jun. © ex 
illà primaria ſignificatione, qui 70 entreat one well, 
or ill, eſt aliquem bene, vel male tra#are :”— 
then it is a wonder that neither this great etymol. 
nor his learned editor, ſhould have diſcovered 
that gradto was Gr. | 

EN-VELOPE ; E. At, Eiaw, volvo ; involve ; to 
wrap, Or roll up. 

EN-VIRON ; Ev-yvew, engyro (if there be any 
ſuch word) from whence comes ixgyrare (if there 
be any ſuch word) R. Fugos, *: gyrus, circulus; 
4 circle. 

EN-VOY © inwviado, envoy? ; miſſus in pace; 
ſent on a meſſage of peace; viator in the ſenſe of 
meſſenger Clel. Voc, 106: but are not voy, 
viado, voye, and viater, all evidently derived ab 
odog, vice, via; a road, or path? 

EN- VI; Eidw, video, invideo; i. e. nimis video, 
vel intueor, fortunam alterius ;. 

Neſcio quis teneros oculus mihi faſcinat agnos. 
Eel. III. 103. 


Clel. Way. 46, obſcrves, that “the word envy, 
literally ſignifies an evil eye :?—bur both EVIL, 
and EYE, are Gr. 1 

EORTHAN-STIRUNG, *© an, earth-ftirring ; 
an earib- moving, an earth-quake : Verſt, Sax,” — 
but both EARTH, and STIR, are Gr. | 

« EOW -. $you t Verſt. Sax. - but both are 

EOW ER \ your F Gr. | 

 EP-ACT ; Ex, {c, Ne, epatle ; ſc. dies 
intercalares; intercalary days: R. Emi, et Ayo, 
duco; to bring in, to introduce. 

« EP-APHRODITE, Nug,” Epaphroditus, 
ETapeodilos, the name of a man - in St. Paul; 
which ſignifies properly venuſtus; handſome, well 


made: from Exi, ſuper; and Aęęodiln, Venus ; 10 


called 
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called from Apes, ſpuma ;, becauſe ſbe was formed | and Anwoss pepulys 3 the people : Nug.”—any di/- 


of - the froth-of the ſea ;—as the poets ſay. 


EP-EN-THESIS ; EmT-ev-beois, epenthefis 3 24 


figure of ſpeech, when a letter, or a fyllable is in- 
ſerted in the middle of a word; as EMage, for Ene: 
Hyayov, for Hyov. 
_ EPH-EBI, Egos, epbebus; qui ad pubertatem 
perventt : a young man, juſt arrived at manhood : 
Eri, et Hg, pubertas; ripeneſs of ape. 
_ EP-HEMERIS, *Epnurers, ephemeris, diarium 
a diary, day-book, or journal: R. Emi, et 'Huepa, 
dies; @ day: Nug.” | 
EPHI-ALTES, Egpianins, ephialtes, incubus ; 


the diſeaſe commonly called the night-mare, nao | 


To epaMobai, ab inſiliendo; quia 1c. ſuperſtitioſum 
vulgus, cum incubo morbo corripiuntur, ſays Skinn. 
putant dæmonem aliquem terreſtrem ſibi ilire, 
et incumbere:—the diſorder however is not external, 
but internal, as will be ſhewn under the art. 
NIGHT-MARE; and therefore the Es 
here, or rather Axxouai, ought not to be attri- 
buted to any outward preſſure, or outward leaping 
on; but to that heavineſs, or oppreſſion, or to thoſe 
ſudden ſtarts, bounds, leaps, or ſprings, which a per- 
lon gives in his ſleep, when ſeized with any ſpaſm, 
cramp, ſtoppage, or obſtruftion ;—which are all in- 
ternal diſorders. 

EPH-ORI, Epogos, ephorus, inſpedtor, præſes; 
magiſtrates of great power among the Lacedæ- 
monians; and of whom the tribunes among the 
Romans were of ſimilar authority: Ex, et Ogaw, 
video; to overſee, inſpect. 

EPIC; Eros, epicus, ut poeta, verſus, epicum 
Poema; a poem, which is chiefly made in heroic or 
bexameter verſe: R. Exec, verbum, verſus ; as it 
were by way of eminence the only verſe, or the 
Jublimeſt manner of writing verſe; ſuch as Homer, 
and Virgil, and Milton; without rhime or jingle; 
which Gothic harmony never ſubſiſted, till many 
hundred years after the two former poets ; and 
'yet the nobleſt tranſlations of their works in our 
language are in jingle. 

EPI-COENE, Emixowos, epicænus, communis, pro- 
miſcuus ; of both ſexes, or kinds: R. Emi, et Kouvos, 
communis; common; of either gender. 

EPICURE, © Emwzeos, that is, auxiliator; an 
auxiliary; an affiſtant: Nug.“ there was a famous 
philoſopher of this name, who, giving himſelf u 
wholly to pleaſure, inſtituted a ſect, which has 

been ſtiled the ſef7 of Epicurus, or the Epicurean 
« philoſophers ; long ſince juſtly reprobated. 

EPI-CYCLE, Emmuxacs, a leſſer circle, whoſe 
center is placed in the circumference of à greater: 
Eri, et KuxAocs, circulus; a circle. 

EPI-DEMICAL; " ETidnwos, epidemicus ; Po- 
pularis; popular, general: R. Ex, upon, or among 


| | order that is rife among the lower ſort. | 


EPI-DERMIS, © Emwgpis, epidermis; pellis, 
que eſt inter digitos anſerum, et avium hujus generis, 
item cuticula, ſenſu deſftituta, et vere cuts, ſuper. 
tenſa: a ſmall inſenſible ſkin, that covers the real 
one : Emi, et Atęac, olog, pellis 3 the in: Nug.”— 
this deriv. ſeems. to have been adopted from 
Hederic ; but neither of them have taken any 
notice of Age, which undoubtedly gives origin 
to epidermis, and both Areas, and Azgua, origi- 
nate à Argw, excorio, excortico; to firip off the ſkin, 
or bark. | | 
EPI-GAUM, Ex,, epigaeums; qui ſuper 
terram eſt, humi repens; one who dwells on the earth, 
or creeps on. the ground: in aſtronomy it ſignifies 
the lower part of the orbit in which anyplanet moves, 
next to the earth: R. Emi, et Taiz, pro In, terra; 
| the earth. | 

EPI-GASTRIUM, EmT:yaz50, epigaſtrium, ven- 
ter exterior 4 the outward. part of the belly; ſome- 
times called the abdomen; R. Emi, et Tang, ven- 
ter; the belly. 0 


| EPI-GLOTTIS, Emnyaullis, epiglottis, lingula, 


lingua minor; membrana cartilaginoſa rotunditatis 
oblongæ in interiore gutturis parte; the cover of the 
windpipe ; the door of the gullet, commonly called 
the uvula : R. Emi, et Tawoon, vel Taulla, lingua; 
the tongue ; either becauſe it reſembles a little tongue, 
or hangs juſt over the tongue at the entrance of the 
throat. 

| _EPI-GRAM; Er:ypappa, epigramma; inſcriptio; 
five proſaica. five metrica; an inſcription on a ſtatue, 
&c. alſo a ſhort, pithy ſentence, in proſe or rhime : 
R. Exi, et Tpappa, /criptio; Tęapo, ſcribo; a writing. 

EPI LE BST. 0 Emimnica, invaſio, obſtructio; 
the failing fickneſs : Nug.” —the Dr. very probably 
wrote falling ſickneſs : R. AupPayu, to take, or lay 
| hold of : or perhaps it may be derived à Auro, 
Ace, linquo; to leave, 4% forſake z when the ſpi- 
rits or life in a manner forſake a perſon : or ra- 
ther it may be derived from the ſame root with 
LAPSE ; only the orthography in theſe two laſt 
deriv. 1s againſt them. 

- EPI-LOGUE, *© Emrixoyos, epilagus, diftum, quod 
ſubjungitur ad reddendam antea-dittorum rationem; 
concluſio; a concluſion, peroration: R. As, to ſay 3 
or Aoyos, diſcourſe : Nug.“ ; 

EPI-PHANY, © Eripavaz, epiphania, appart- 
tio Chriſti in carne; the feaſt of kings, or the apparition 
and manifeſtation of Jeſus Chriſt to the Gentiles : 
R. Ems, et Oauw, /uceo, appareo ; to diſplay, 4% ap- 
pear : Nug.“ lg eons ; 

EPI-PHONEMY, EmTigwmnp3z, epiphonema ; d- 
clamatio; a forcible expreſſion at the end of an 


oration; or a moral reſteclion; likewiſe the accla- 
: 3 | mation, 


E P 


mation, or applauſe attending it: R. Emi, et Geste, 
ſonum edo; à bn, vox; Voice. | 

EPI-SCOPACY, © Emniozoros, inſpector, cuſtos : 
R. *Zxenlopeas, 10 look, to confider : Exonoc, explora- 
tar: Nug.” —we have already ſeen, under the 
art. BISHOP, how that word is formed from the 
middle of this. 

EP-IS-ODE, ETecodiov, pars fabule, quaſi ad- 
ventitiæ ; omne acroama, adventitium, et jucundum; 
res extra argumentum aſſumpta ; an argument, or 
fable introduced, foreign, but not wholly foreign, to 
the chief ſubjeft; R. Exi- edo, via, ingreſſus; a 
little out of the way. 

EPI-STLE, Exrigen, epiſtola; a letter: R. 
Eri, et Tl, mitto; to ſend: Nug.“ —literary 
correſpondence, tranſmitted from friend to friend. 
| EPI-STROPHE, Erigęopn, epiſtropbhe; converſſo, 
reciprocatio; a figure, when ſeveral ſentences end in 
the ſame word : alſo the turning of the chorus in the 
antient tragedy : R. Leto, verto; to turn, 
 EPI-TAPH, © Eniſagin : Nug.” epitaphium, 
carmen ſepulchrale, quod tumulo, vel ſepulcbro in- 
ſeribitur ; an inſcription on a tomb, or monument; 
R. Ems, et Tapes, ſepulcbrum; written on a ſepulchre: 
Oanlu, ſepelio. 

EPI-T HALAMIUM, © Enilarcuos Xoyes, ad 
thalamum pertinens ; nuptialis ; a nuptial diſcourſe, 
or oration : R. ®Oanapes, a marriage- bed: Nug.”— 
no doubt, this is the meaning of the word; but 
it is a wonder the Dr. did not chuſe Eribaazuun, 
epithalamium,. carmen nuptiale; a ſong at a wed- 


ding, Or verſes made in the praiſe of the new mar- 


ried couple; ſuch as thoſe of Catullus, 60; Veſper 
adeſt, juvenes, &c.; beſides, Gan does not 
ſtrictly ſignify a marriage bed; it ſignifies any bed, 
any chamber, or repoſitory. 

EPI-THEME, Erivewa, id quod imponitur, ſeu 
ſuper imponitur;; ftatua, que defunfi ſepulthro im. 
Ponilur; whatever is placed, or put on another ; as 
a. ſtatue on a monument: Tiinpi, pono; to place; 

| EPI-THET, Exibelos, epitheton, adjeftus, adjec- 
tivus ; the quality of any thing ; meaning whatever 
is placed, or added to any ſubſtance, in order to ſhew 
the quality * 4.6 good man; a bad man; a fair 
woman; a ſwift borſe: R. Ti z | 
7 "ſe np, PO; lo Place, 

EPI-TOME 3 © Emileun, epitome, amputatio, 
compendium ; a conciſe abridgement, or the cutting a 
large work ſhorter : R. Ems, et Tes, ſeco ; perf. 
med. Taeha, I have cut myſelf. ; 
| EPI-TROPE, Emileowe, epitrope ; ipſa actio Tz 
emilgorevery, live adminiſtrandi, ſeu procurandi aliquid ; 
Procuralio, tulela; 4 figure; as when we ſeem to 
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permit any one ta de as be will, and yet mean 


E ;/Q;; 


nothing leſs ; thus; do as you pleaſe go, get 


you gone; eee 
I, fequere Italiam ventis, pete regua per undas. 

| En. IV. 381. 

Habeat, valeat, vivat cum illa. | 

| Ter. Andr. V. 3, 18. 

EP-OCHA, Exexn, epocha ; ſtatus celi, poſitus 

derum; initium chronolegie ; in this latter ſenſe, 

it is generally underſtood as a ſolemn date of dime 

from ſome memorable event; as the birth of Chriſt, 

&c.; ab Ext, à continendo, retinendo 3 quod 

menſuræ temporum illa retinentur. 
EP-ODE, © Emnwdn, epodus, incantamentum, car- 


| men; that which is ſung over, above, or with ano- 


ther : the epodes have been ſo denominated ac- 
cording to the ancient grammarians ; becauſe to 
each great verſe there was another leſſer, which 
correſponded, and was commonly ſung in con- 
cert with it: R. Ems, ſupra; and Qin, ode, canticle : 
R. Aid, and gdo, canto : Nug.“ | 
EPULARY ; quaſi epidulary; epularis ; belong- 
ing to feaſts, or banquets : R. Edu, edo; to eat. 
EQUAL; Emw, /imilis ſum; pert. med. Eoma, 
conſentaneum eſt, par eſt; unde Eixc5, Dor. Alxes, 
equus, equabilitas ; evenneſs of temper, equality of 
mi nd. 
EQU-ANIMITY 3 Eixog-aviposs equanimtas . 
evenneſs of temper, ſubmiſſion, reſignation. | 
EQUATOR, from the ſame. root with 
EQUAL ; the equator being that line which divides 


the globe into two equal parts. 


EQUESTRIAN ; Ixxes; ol. Inxog, ecus, vel 
equus; a borſe; Ixxtos, ol. Ixxevs, ecues, vel 


eques z à horſeman. | | 

EQUI-POLLENT » Eixocs, et antiq, IToAXos, 
i. e. oavs, multus; nam polleo, et pollere, . eſt mul- 
tum valere; to be able, ſirong, potent. 


FQUIPPAGE ; © verbum noſtra ætate civi- 


tate Anglici donatum, à Fr, Ga}h, equipper 3 ader- 
nare, inſtruere; à Gr. Epinmioyy ſtratum equi 
epbippium; R. Emi, et Irrog, equus ? Skinn.” 
what is laid upon the borſe ; as ſaddle, ſaddle-clath, 
houſing, &c. whatever is neceſſary to furniſh bim out 
for the field of battle; and from hence this word 
equip is now made uſe of to ſignify any warlike 
preparation; as, to equip a fleet, &c.— this ſeems 
to be a better deriv. than what Jun. has given us; 
and yet there is ſomething ſo curious in his con- 
jectures, that I muſt deſire leave to tranſcribe 
his words, though ſomewhat long: © equippage of 
ſhips, apparatus claſſis: Gallis itidem eguippage de 
navires ſunt armamenta nautica; equipper un navire, 
armamentis navem inſtruere : ſed ſicuti neminem 
ambigere credo, quin hc fit propria vocis ac- 


ceptio, ita plane videntur hoc ia loco adducenda 
Matthæi 


Matthei Pariſienſis verba ex illo regis Jobannis 
Brevi, quod ad ſingulos portuum ſuorum bailivos 
in hc verba dixerit ; © Precipias ex parte no- 
ſri magiſtris navium omnium illarum, et illis 
quorum naves ſunt, quod ſicut ſe, et naves ſuas, 
et omnia ſua diligunt, habeant illas apud Porte/- 
mue in media quadrageſima, Bene adornatas, &c. 
hæc inquam verba maxime viſa fuerunt hic ad- 
denda, quoniam in iis pro bene adornatas, M. 8. 
codex Cottonianus ſeribit bene eſchipatas ; alter 
vero M. S. codex Wendoverianus ſcribit bene 
echipatas : nam utriuſque M. S. codicis vox an- 
tiqua, ſicuti manifeſte referenda eſt ad Anglicum 
ſhipp, navis'; ita eſchippatas tantundem eſt ac ſi 
dicas bene adornatas, atque inſtrullas, prout naves 
bellicas decet : ex hoc igitur Anglo-Latino / 
chipare, vel eſchippare, Galli /, more ſibi ſolito 
abſorbentes, fecerunt ſuum echipper, vel equipper : 
—thus has this learned antiquary endeavoured 
to eſtabliſh his own etym. ; but fince the Gr. 
word EgirTioy is only to be taken in a figurative 
ſenſe ; and the Anglo-Latin word e/chipare mult 
be the ſame, - whenever applied to any thing be- 
ſides horſes, and ſbipping; it is no great difference 
with regard to etym. from which of theſe two 
ſources we derive it, ſince it muſt ſignify exped:- 
tion, or petting ready : only. this let me farther 
obſerve, that although we ſhould adopt the etym. 
of Jun. ſtill it is of Gr. extract. as he himſelf has 
acknowledged, under the art. ſhip; which he has 
properly derived from Exapn, ſchapha ; ſtiff, ſhip : 
the former deriv. of Skinn. however ſeems to be 
nearer the truth, and conſequently more natural : 
— Verſt. has told us a ſtrange improbable ſtory re- 
lating to this word, which is by much too long 
to recite, and therefore I ſhall only refer to it 
as above. | | 
ERASMUS; * Feaomos, Eraſmus ; amabilis, 
deſiderabilis; amiable : R. Egaw, amo; to love ;, for 
before, Eraſmus was called Defiderius : Nug.“ 
ERASTUS; Ega5ns, Eraſtus ; amator, amans : 
from the ſame root : Gr. | 


E'RE, when uſed as an abbreviation of before, 


ought to be written thus &re; and conſequently 
will take the ſame deriv. with FORE : Gr.—Mr. 
Lye now enters upon a piece of criticiſm, in 
which I have the misfortune to differ from him : 
he ſays, ante, ever, er euphoniæ gratia non raro 
mutatur in or, ex. gr. or ever they came to the 


bottom of the den; or ever he come near ;— | 


what er is this? it cannot be er in ever; perhaps 
he meant ere euphoniæ gratia mutatur in or; 
| becauſe it would ſound ill to ſay ere ever; it is 
therefore changed into or, as an abbreviation 
of before ever, ſignifying ante, priuſquam : and then 
all would be right, and eaſy. 
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EREBUS H; Eee, erebus, orci tenebræ, ſeu 
caligo 3 the ſhades below . R. Ego, terra, quia ſub. 
terraneus locus: vel ab Ege, tego; to cover. 

EREMITE, commonly written, - and pro- 
nounced hermit ; Egnpuilns, ſolitarius, eremita ; a 
dwweller in ſolitary and deſert places, in a wilderneſs : 
R. Epnyos, deſertus, ſolus, inbabitatus: vel Epnuic, 
deſertum ; a deſert. | [i | 

ERIC; © antiently Earic;“ ſays Verſt. © of ear, 
which 1s our true and ancient woord for honor ; 
and fo Earic is rich in honor ;*—but here this good 
old Saxon has ſtopt ſhort; for ear, or as Skinner 
under the art. earl, has more properly written it, 
ane, is undoubtedly derived, and contracted ab 
Age -In, virtus; valor, honor, fortitude. | 

ERINNYS, Epiwvvs, Erinnys, furia, dea inferna- 
lis; a fury, or hag, an infernal goddeſs, are Tz Eppeiy 
ry vsv, A corrumpendo mentem :—thele goddeſſes are 
deſcribed by the poets and painters as having 
ſnakes inſtead of hair. 


| ERK, © Chaucero eſt ſegnis, tardus, piger, igna- 


vus: Jun.” and then he proceeds to ſhew that it is 
derived ab Age, pro Ates, one who is no great 
lover of work; 1. e. an idle, indolent perſon. 

ERN, Oev-is, avis; any large bird; Scotis eſt 
aquila; an eagle; and perhaps from thence the 
word heron took its origin: Verſtegan ſuppoſes it 
to be Sax, " 

ERR Eppw, £gre-eo, erro; to wander, tobe 
' ERRANT out of the way, 

ERRAND ; Caſaubon derives it ab Epew, Epau, 
Eprevw, interrogo, denuntio, quæro: Junius and 
Minſhew ab Eigw, dico; mallem ab errando, ſays 
Skinn. quia auntii buc illuc vagantur:— this idea 
of nuntius has induced Lye to derive errand ab 
Iceland. erende; which, as he ſays, originates fine 
dubio à Goth. airus; nuntius:—it is a wonder that 
this gentleman did not refer us to the art. amba/- 
ſader in Jun. and it is a greater wonder ſtill, that 
Jun, himſelf did not refer us thither ; fince it is 
moſt probable that errand is derived from the 
Sax, ænend, which he there explains by non 
modo negotium, fed et maydatum, reſpon/um, nar- 
rationem ſigniſicat: and. this laſt word makes me 
ſuſpect, that both the Sax. ænend, and our word 
errand, may be derived à narro; and if fo, they 
would originate à Tee, narro ; notum fatio ;— 
but this is offered only as a conjecture; which 
however may be thus ſupported from Voſſ.: Tau- 
eigtlal, gnaritur; unde gnarus ab antiquo gnaruris, 
quod a Tvweies 3 NEC gnaruris tantum pro gnarus 
dixerunt veteres ; ſed et gnaruro, pro gnarum 
reddo; unde gnaro; unde-zaro ; ſive, ut nunc 
ſeribimus, aarro; — from narro,- narrans; errand; 
a meſſage, anſwer, & c. Verſtegan ſuppoſes it to 


| be Sax. | 
ERST ; 


E 8 


ERST; He, diluculum; the firſt dawn 
or perhaps it may rather with Upt. be derived ab 
Agicvs, mewligos, primus; the firſt in order of time, 
or bour of the day: though indeed Aęices ſignifies 
rather optimus, than primus. 


' E-RUDITION ; gd, rudis ; quaſi raudis ; | 


rudus, ris; rubble; rubbiſh; raudis, virga rudis, im- 
polita ; a rude, unſhapen branch, or bough ; a rough, 
unpoliſbed bar of iron ; erudio, quali ex rudi doc- 
tum facio ; to tearh, inſtru, bring up to litera- 
ture; to train from rudeneſs to politeneſs. 
E-RUNCATION }; Ogw, Ogzw, 740, i. e. eruo, 
erunco ; to weed out, to pluck, root, or tear up. 
ERYNGO ; Hevyyov, eryngium ; berba; ſea- 
holm, or ſea-holly. | 
ERYSI-PELAS ; EevorreAc, eryſipelas 3 tumor 
@ tenui ferventique ſanguine ortus, ignis ſacer; 
a ſtwelling, full of heat and redneſs, commonly called 
the St. Anthony's fire; ex Epuw, traho ; vel Egeufw, 
rubefacio; et was, prope, vel in vicinia; unde 
etiam vicinitraba, et vicinirubia dicitur. 
E-SCAPE; © ExapPBes, claudus; qui in latus pro- 
cedit: Jun,” properly * limping ; à Exagu, claudico :” 
— but this 1s very far from being analogous to 
our word eſcape : Skinner gives us three or four 
more etym. vel ab ex; et capi, i. e. non capi — 
but then it would be Gr.: vel ab ex; et campus, 
ſc. & campo aufugere :—but then again it would 
be Gr, :—Minſhew, continues he, violenter, ut 
ſolet, ab ex; et chappe, pallium, defleCtit, ut qui 
ſe. inſtar Joſephi, fugiens pallium relinquat : af- 
ter which, he adds; Hiſp. e/capar poſſet et deduci 
ab ex; et capo, caput; q. d. caput è laqueo eximere, 
ſeu extrahere :—but then again it would be Gr. 
_ ESCHAR: fee SCAR, not as the right, but 
common orthography : Gr. g 
ES-CH EAT, Kale, cado, excaſus; eſcaeta, eſ- 
ceata; bona * accidunt domino ex eventu, et 
ex inſperato ; ic. per defetlum ſanguinis, vel delic- 
tum tenentis : Junius defines it thus, terre, vel 


| 
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of day: | 


prædia, que domino feudi obtingunt, ob deliftum 
feuditarii, aut defedtum heredum ; feudatorio nempe 
fine ullo barede è vivis excedente : unde et miniſtri 
in hujuſmodi ęſceatas inquirentes, Anglis eſcheators 
dicuntur ; in common law it ſignifies any lands, 
er profits that fall to a landlord within his manor, 
by way of forfeiture, or by the death of bis tenent, 
dying without heirs. 

E-SCRITORE, commonly called 4 /crutore : 


ſee SCRIBE : Gr. it being only a deft to write on. 

E-SCUIRE, commonly written e/quire ; E£xulog, 
ſcutum; a ſhield ; -armiger ; a ſhield-bearer, or one 
who carried the knight's ſhield : ſæculo enim ſemi- 
barbaro ſcutarius dicebatur ; poſtea autem equa- 
rius, equorum præfectus; and the knight himſelf 
was ſtiled eques, 


E 8 
ESCULENT, Booxw, paſco, veſcor; unde eſca ; 
food, eatables. | | 1 
ESOP, *© Awwwes, Æſopus; from Aldo, uro; 10 
burn; and QA, ore, the face: R. Onlapas, video * 
Eſop was ſo called from his black, and ſwarthy 
complexion : Nug.”—but unleſs Eſop was; of a 
more black, and ſwarthy complexion than the reſt 
of his countrymen, this appellation would have 
been ill applied : it were therefore greatly to be 
wiſhed, that the Dr. and thoſe gentlemen who 
have adopted the ſame interpretation, would have 
reconſidered it; and joined with Mr. Dodfley in 
explaining it after the following manner: © we 
are aſſured from the beſt authorities, that both 
Aſop, and his wife Rhodopis were a remarkably 
handſome couple; for as he ſeems to have de- 
rived his name from the particular ſparkling of 
his eyes, or the brightneſs of his countenance ; viz. 
ab Alco, the future of Aide, uro; to burn; or 
brighten ; and Nb, vultus, acies ; countenance, or 
eyes : lo he is ſaid to have derived her name from 
the beauty of her complexion (viz. Peder, roſa; a roſe; 
and Oris, ab Orlouas, vel Ny, wros, aſpectus, vul- 


tus, facies; aſpect, countenance, face): - when theſe 


two interpretations are compared, the preference 
will undoubtedly be given to this latter. 
E-SPALIERS, © yel fſpaliers,” ſays Skinner, 
te ſignificant ſeriem, ſeu ordinem arborum fructi- 
ferarum, inſtar ſepis, ſimul conſitarum, et palis 
ſuffultarum :”—this looks as if e/ſpalters were de- 
rived 2 palis, quaſi paliers; but the Dr. is rather 
of opinion, that they are derived from an equi» 
valent word to ſuffultarum ; viz. à Fr. Gall. 
eſpaule, er ſpalla, et ſpathula but ſtill Gr. i. e. 
a Tran, ſpathula : however, eſpaliers ſeem to be 
more naturally derived a IIzeoaaes, pagulus, palus; 
a pole, or late; becauſe they are generally ſtaked. 
E-SPECIAL ; Exrrw, onen, per metath. 
ſpecio; to ſet to view; unde ſpeaifico ; ex ſpecies, 
et facio; unde ſpecialis ; particular, proper, ſpecial. 
ES-PLEES ; Hates, plenus; ab inuſit. ples, 
impleo, expleo ; to fill, to per felt, to compleat ; ex- 
Pletia, eſplees ; the full profits of land. 
ES-SAY, Orme, Orc, ſapor, ſapio; to taſte, ſa- 
vour ; a ſpecimen, a ſample. | 
ESSE ; © Cheſhire diale& for aſhes; Meer the 


e; ftir the aſhes, ſeparate the dead embers : Ray,” 
| —but ASHES are Gr. | 


ESS-ENCE ; Nu, Oura, Ov; Ovucia, efſentia,. 
ſubſtantia ; ſubſtance. 

ESSOIN, Aa, Auca, cauſa, excuſe ;. to excuſe ;, 
in law is the alleging an excuſe by him that is ſum- 
moned to appear at any court, and cannot come, for 
good reaſons to be aſigned. 

E-STAFET : „ vocabulum eſt, ut opinor, 


nuperrimè civitate donatum ; Hiſp. eftafeta ; Ital. 


2 Paffiere ; 
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L 
we mall fee under the proper art. 

FES-TEEM 5 Tipaw, hd, Eig-Tuα⁰.ñ Eſtimo; to 
honour, regard, value; to make an account of any 
thing ; to ſet the full value on any article. 

ESTIVAL ; ria, focus, lar; Veſta dea; aftas ; 


ſummer, heat; or any thing relating to Veſta, the 


godaeſs of fire ; typifying purity. 
R 


ES-TREAT : this word is fo diſtorted (as 
indeed moſt other words are that come from the 


old law Latin) that very few would ſuppoſe it 


could be derived from extraFum; and conſequently 
from Aparru, Aeaya, trabo, tratium ; 10 draw, or 


drag; and from thence uſed to ſignify any thing 
taken, drawn, or extracted from another ; thus 
eſtreat in old common law, is made uſe of even at 
this time to ſignify the copy or true note taken from 
an original writing; or any extratt of it. 

ESTUARY ; Esia, æſtas, et Aſtus; any violent 
motion; ſuch as the heaving of the ſea in a frith; 
the ebbing and flowing of the tides, which have the 
appearance of boiling water, or water violently agi- 
tated by heat. 

ETERNITY ; Alo, quaſi Ale, et wy, inter- 
poſito digamma ævum, æviternum, æternitas; time, 
without beginning, or ending; i. e. always ſubſiſt- 

ing, for ever exiſting. 

ETESIAN, Elnoiai, Etefſo ; venti annver- 
ſarii, qui circa decimum, vel duodecimum diem ab 


ortu caniculæ ſpirare ſolent; annual winds, ſome- 


thing like monſoons, which uſed to blow about the 
tenth or twelfth day from the riſing of the leſſer 
dog- tar: R. Elos, annus, unde Elnows, anniverſa- 
rius, annuus; yearly : theſe winds generally blow 
eaſterly. Es 
ETHICS, Efo;, ritus, mos, conſuetudo ; rites, 
manners, cuſtoms : alſo books, and writings of mo- 
ral philoſophy. | | 
ETHNIC, Efvos, gens, natio, & verd fide aliena; 
Gentiles, heathens, idolaters, oppoſed to Chriſtianity. 
ETLE : “ neque erat quod anxie de origine 
verbi etle cogitarem,” ſays Jun. quum ſtatim oc- 
curreret Oe, dw, volo, ſtatuo, cenſeo, ſatis per ſe 
conſpicuæ affinitatis verbum: -o intend, ber : 
and therefore it would have been better to have 
written it ethbel, inſtead of etle. 
ETTMO-LOGY ; ©. Elupanoyin, etymologia, 
originis verborum indicatio; the true ſignification, 
and origin of a word: R. Elunes, verus; true; and 
At ; dico; to ſay; unde Acyos, ſermo; a word: 
Nug.”—rthe Dr. is undoubtedly right with regard 
to the deriv. of this word; but perhaps not fo 
"with regard to. the ſenſe of it, notwithſtanding 
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ſtaſiere; Gall. eftafier ; quod Hickeſius non in- 
concinne petit ab Almann. tap; ſtip; Sax, Scæp, 
Scapa, puſſus, greſſus, pediſſeguus: vide ſtep: 
Lye's Add.“ — but STEP is undoubtedly Gr. as 
| traces the derivation ; it fixes the root of words; 


h FE V | 

it is the only word in the Greek language, which 
he ought to have underſtood ; but. erymolorr 
has very little concern with the ſenſe, or Foul. 
cation of words; it relates only 10 the origin; it 


and leaves it to cuſtom to flamp the fiznification : 
ſo that derivation, and fignification are two diffe- 
rent things. 


E-VADE, Badu, unde Badigv, vado, evade ; tg 
get away; toeſcape. _ Rig 

EV-ANGELITST ; © Evayyeaicns, and that from 
Ev-ayytaov, good news ; from Eu, a particle of good 
fortune; and Ayy , to publiſh, to tell: Nug.” — 
this deriv. and interpret. are both of them juſt: 
it were only to be wiſhed, that inſtead of good 
news, the Dr. had ſaid glad tidings; ſince he is 
concerned with the word Evangeliſt: let me like- 
wiſe obſerve, that by converting the Greek vowel o 
into the Roman conſonant v, we have greatly de- 
parted from the true pronunciation of this word. 

EU-CHARIST, © EU,, euchariſtia, grata 
beneficiorum commemoratio; an action of thankſpiv- 
ing : R. Ev, bene; et Xapis, ilos, gratia ; Nug.”— 
myſterium ſacre cane, quia pars ejus gratiarum 
actio cum beneficiorum per Chriſtum partorum 
commemoratione conjuncta; an action or comme- 
. moration of the benefits obtained by the death and 
paſſion of Chriſt, made in the offertory of the laſt 
ſupper : —Clel. Voc. 111, does not admit of this 
deriv.; but ſays, © that the ceremony of the 
euchariſt was antiently, and primordially in- 
cluded in the car-eafters, agapes, or feaſts of 
grace, or recoòͤnciliation: but all ſeems to be 
Gr.; for Ev is undoubtedly fo : car, the heart 
as undoubtedly comes à Keap ; though Cleland 
affirms the contrary : and eaft, eaſter, and feaſt, 
all as evidently come from Edo, edo; to eat, 
to feaſt. 

EU-CHYMY, Evyupia, bonus ſuccus, bonus 
ſapor ; a good temper of Blood, and other juices, or 

aids in the animal body: Ev, et Xvpos, ſuccus, ſapor. 

EU-CRASY, Ev-veamiz, bona temperies ; good 
temper ; R. Ev, bene; et Keep, miſceo; 40 
mingle : a happy compoſition. 

E-VECTION ; Ox, vebo, evectio; a carrying 
forth ; meton. evectiones; licences for ſtage horſes, 
| poſt warrants, and cockets at the cuſtom-houſe for 
the exportation of goods. 

EVEN, ſmooth ; “non dubito quin corruptum 
fit 3 Lat. quam : Skinn.”—and there can be 
no doubt but that £quam is of Greek extract. as 
we have ſeen under the art. EQUAL: Gr. 
| "EVENING, * Sax. æpen derivari poteſt ab 
| Apavidew, atferre £ conſpectu; tollere ex oculis, 
obſeurare : videtur itaque tempus veſpertinum fic 


| dictum rag T9 Apangtolas TOY M TE N Hεεαα 


3 quod 
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quòd ſolem pariter ac diem ſupprimat: ſed quoniam |, Greek ? por, likewiſe is Gr.: and is not ay, or 
paſſim in eximiis quatuor Evangeliorum Codd. | ail derived from an- ec, dolor; pain, or grief # 


M.SS. Cott, et Ruſh. epenn pro epen, ſcribitur, || and EYE too will. preſently be found to be Gr. 


non male fortaſſe epenn iſtud deducatur ex 


Apaiger, anferre, adimere; qudd procedente note | 


omnium rerum conſpetfus hominibus adimatur: Lye.” 
—or; as Virgil ſays, 
———— ubi cœlum condidit vmbra - 
Juppiter, et rebus.nox aſtulit atra.colorem. 
| | En. VI. 271. 


Clel. Voc. 169, and 190, ſays, © it is remark- | 


able that the Celtic particle of iv, 7h, or ivar, 
in the ſenſe of privation (the ſun is underſtood) 


gives (origin to) the words eve, evening, ivar, 


Iberia, Hibernia, Hebrides, Hiſpania, Heſperus, 
Veſperus, &c. &c. :''—but he has not told us 
why, how, or in what manner, iv, ibb, and ivar, 
came to ſignify privation, any more than mount- 
ing on horſeback : the reaſon ſeems to have been, 
becauſe they. all evidently deſcend ab Apaig-w, ex 
Are, et aigw, capio, tollo, aufero, derimo, deprims ; 
to take away, deprive, diminiſh now it will per- 

haps. be granted, that the Celts had no prepoſi- 
tion anſwering to Ap, or Axe, and their iv, ibb, 
and zvar, muſt, have been deſcended and con- 
| trated from Agaie-w: ſince they all ſignify pri- 
valion, or diminution ; i. e. declining, waſting, 


ſetting, as the ſun, ſtars, &c. :—let me however 


Juſt point out another deriv. which has been al- 
ready taken notice of, under the art. EBB-71ide ; 
viz, that Egn ſignifies abire; quod Græci uſurpant, 
ſays Junius, pro Arnd, Exeętubn, receſſit, abiit; 
it is gone, or departed; i. e. the ſun is ſet; it is 
evening. EST Fla 

EVER; Ale, Al Fo, ævum, tas ; age, eternity. 

EVERY : Clel. Voc. 191. n. ſays, that “eve, in 

the ſenſe of ſeparation, partition, diviſion, priva- 
tion, gives our Engliſh word every, which means 
ſingle, or ſeparately taken: — but EVE, as we have 
juſt now ſeen, is Gr. 

EVET, EFT, or NEWT : Skinner, under the 

art. et, ſuppoſes it to be derived à Sax. epan, equals, 
a cutis æqualitate (æquabilitate) ſeu lævitate ;—if ſo, 
then it may be derived from the ſame ſource with 
even, i. e. EQUAL; Gr. :—and Clel. Voc. 142, 
lays, „even the word nef ſignified antiently 4 
Jerpent: — but nef is only a contraction of an 
eft ; as newt is of an evet; and conſequently they 
are all derived ab Oę-ie, quaſi Ogl-eft; ſerpens ; 
a ſerpent, or ſpecies of ſerpent. 

EU-FRASIA : Clel. Voc. 166, obſerves, that 
* Geſnerus might well ſay he never met with the 
word Euphraſia in any Gr. or Lat. author: it is 
purely a term made out of the following words, 
eu-por-ay's-eye ;, good for the ailment of the eye ; an 
ophthalmic in ſhort: — now, is ex. Celtic or 


* 


_—_ 


' likewiſe. 


EU-GENE, Evyzvnc, Eugenius, claro, et nobili 
genere ortus, generoſus ; born of noble blood; well- 


deſcended. 


E-VIDENCE, ab Eid, video ; to ſee ; an eye 


| witneſs, one who ſaw @ fal done; whatever is 


viſible, manifeſt, and plain to fight. 

* E-VIL; © aug, malus; unde Ant. Brit. 
et Cymræis, yfall, pravus ; ac fortaſſe quoque ex 
hoc evil correptum eſt, Anglicanum v; quod 
vide ſuo loco: Jun.” he offers however another 
etym. under the art. /; © niſi forte judices de- 
truncatum ex Ds, ftrabo, ftrabus ;' quod anti- 
quioribus ſæculis pravi corporis, pravum quogque 
animum plerique judicabant, atque oculorum diſ- 
tortorum vitium inter præcipua pravæ mentis 
indicia numerabant :”—whatever is wicked, baſe, 
diſtorted from good; —or elſe it may be Saxon. 

E- VISCERATE; Booxw, Paſco, veſcor, viſcus, 
eris; a bowel, or entrail; viſcus, quaſi veſcus, A 
veſcendo ; quia homines viſceribus veſcuntur, nu- 
triuntur ; to embowel, or draw out the garbage. 

E-VITABLE, Ailtao ua, criminor, crimen, vi- 
tium ; unde vito; to ſhun, avoid. 

EU-LOGIUM, Evaoyia, eulogium ; honeſtus 


ſermo ; a commendation : Ev, bene; et Aoyos, ſermo : 


ſee E-LOGY : Gr. 

EU-MENES, Evperns, eaſy, ſweet, agreeable : 
R. pevos, cog, To, mens; the mind: Nug.“ 

EUN-UCH, Evuuxoc, eunuchus, ſpado, conti- 
nentiam ſervans ; a continent man : Ainſworth de- 
rives this word are Tz Ev yzv e£x«v, quod bene 
affectam habeat mentem but this is not ſo good 
a deriv. as the following from Hederic, after 
Voſſius; ex Evin, cubile; et exw, habeo, ſervo, 
curo ;—becauſe their very firſt inſtitution was 70 
have the charge of the ſeraglio; to be a ſort of 
chamberlain : Evvzyoc, 6 n dura, a 6 Buhomevos 
@iAnday, 

EU-PHEMISM; Evpnyiopos, euphemiſmus ; figura 
rhetorica, qud res ingrata nomine non ingrato effertur ; 


when an offenſive thing is expreſſed by an inoffenſive 


| word; as when, inſtead of mortuus eſt, we ſay 


exceſſit, deceſſit, obdormivit : or when, by an ab- 


| rupt pathos, we ſuppoſe it; or when the evil is 
transferred to ſome other : both which are found. 
in this expreſſion of Terence: [tane Chry/is ? 

Hem ! nos quidem pol miſeras perdidit, Andria, 
, IV. 


* 


5 : R. Ev, bene; et Onun, fama. 
EU-PHONY ; Evpwnez, euphonia, bona vox, 


ſuavis pronunciatio; a good voice, pleaſing pronun- 


ciation. Ev, bene; et Sun; Vox, 


EU-PHRASY T this is the general, but not 
Z 2 the 
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the true orthogr.; which, according to Clel. 
Voc. 166, ought to be eufrafy jj however, Nug. 
in order to be right, has given it both ways. 

EU-PHROSYNE ; Evgeoourn, Euphroſyne, læ- 
titia, gaudium honeftum ; a modeſt chearfulneſs, a 
holy rejoicing : ab Ev, bene; et ons, mens; à good 
mind, a' gentle diſpoſition. 

EUR-OPE ; Evgwrn, Europa, the daughter of 
Hgenor, king of Phenicia; Jupiter is faid in the 
form of a bull to have carried this lady from 
Phœnicia into Crete; and from this incident, is 
by ſome imagined to have given her name to 
that quarter of the globe, which has-continued to 
this day: but this, we may ſuppoſe, is but a 
vague opinion ; for what has Crete alone to do 
with all the reſt of Europe? can we 1magine 
that Europa ſhould have given her name to all 
the reſt of Europe, when that tranſaction was 
confined to Crete alone; and yet we find that 
Crete has loſt that appellation, or perhaps never 
had it : however, let what will have given origin 
to that appellation, it would -then be derived ab 
Evevs, latus, broad; and Q, vultus, or oculus; 
unde Evgvora Zeus, the broad-eyed Fove : but Clel. 
Way. 26; and Voc. 206, ſays, © Europe itſelf 
ſignifies a land facing or eppeſite to the Eaſt; 
Evevs, and Nis, at length prevailed, and conti- 
nues in force to this day: here are two or three 
little miſtakes; twp certainly of the preſs; for 
it ſhould have been printed Evges, not Eves, and 
Qu, not Qs: but here we may doubt whether 
Q be Greek for oppoſite: Europa ſeems to be 
rather a contraction of terra Euro oppoſita ; and 
_ conſequently derives ab Evgos, Eurus; the Eaſt ; 
and Ow, pono, paſitus, oppofitus ; that is, @ region 
oppoſite to the Eaſt : whereas Evgvs Q would be 
literally broad-faced ; not oppoſite to the Eaſt, as 
Europe properly ſignifies. 

E U-SEBIUS, Evoz$s, Euſebius ; pious, godly : 
R. Evoz8ns, Pius, religioſus ex Ev, bene; et Legi, 
deneror; to venerate, adore, or worſhip. 

EU-TYCHES, Fu Euvlvyns, Eutyches z happy by 
R. Ew, a particle of good luck; and Tvxn, fortuna; 
fortune: Nug.”—fince this deriv. is juſt, we 
might have ſuppoſed the Dr. would have ex- 
plained it ſertunate, rather than happy; for, as 
every happy man is more than fortunate, ſo every 
fortunate man is not happy :—happineſs and good 
fortune are not always compatible ; though miſery 
and misſortune are inſeparable companions. 

EWE, Otis, 9:95, ois; a female ſheep. 

FE WER, „ "Toe, "Toi, bydria ; vas aquaticum, 
fitulg ; a laper, or veſſel to hold water; a water- 

vt, or water-bottle : Caſaub.” 

EX-AGGERATE. ; xs, gero; to bear, to 
carry; aggero, quali ad-gero; unde agger; to beap 
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up, make a mound; exaggero; to heap on high; to 
enlarge an account, to make a pompous narration, + 
EXAMINE, Axle, EFH, five EZnupeva, 
ac Kol. EFauuta, unde examina, ab examen; a 
ſwarm of bees; becauſe conjoined, and united toge- 
ther in a cluſter : it ſignifies likewiſe the thong 
that was antiently tied to the javelin, in order to 
draw it home again, after it had been caſt: and 
alſo the tongue, beam, or needle of a balance; and 
from thence the word examine has been made uſe 
of to ſignify any trial, ſcrutiny, or ſearch into things. 
EX-ANGUOUS: though this be the general 
method of writing this word, yet the true ortho- 
graphy ought to be ex/anguous; as the deriv. 
evidently proves ; otherwiſe it looks as if it were 
derived from ANGUIS, @ fnake; which would 
be falſe deriv. : ſee therefore EX-SANGUOUS, 
or rather SANGUINARY. Gr. 
EX-ARCH, anemperor”'sviceroy : fee ARCH. Gr. 
EX-CELLENCE, EEW-xHN N, Kivew, ſive KAivu, 
cello, celſus ; excello, excelſus ; to move ; to go beyond; 
to out go in loftineſs, nobility, or any qualification : 
Clel. Voc. 211, would derive this from © cell, 
in the ſenſe of mountain; which,” ſays he, © is 
the etimon of excelſus, excellens, culmen, and collis ; 
and many other words importing eminence, height, 
hills, &c. :''-—but cell, coll, collis, and hill, all 
ſeem ro originate A KoA-wun, vel KoA-wvos, collis ; 
a hill; contracted to coll, &c. 
EX-CEPT, Karlo, arodt tea, Heſych. capio, 
exceptum ; to cauſe a reſtraint, to make a diſtinction. 
EX-CERPTION, Keaenpal, Kaęrigo, car po, 
excerpo, excerptio; a picking, culling, ching. 
EX-CESS, Xagw, xa0, cedo, exceſſus; à going 
out, or beyond due bounds. | 
EX-CHANGE, or 5 
EX-CHANGE- Royal Beppai, per ſyncop. 
cambio, permuto ; to change, or traffic; unde 
excambium ; burſa ; item baſilica mercatorum, ſive 
locus, in quo mercatores ad emendas, vendendas, 
permutandaſque merces conveniunt: Jun,” — that 
noble edifice in London, where merchants, and fo- 
reigners, from every known quarter of the globe, 
aſſemble, to tranſaft their buſineſs : the emporium 
of trade. | 
EXCHEQUER : ſcaccarium, fiſcus ; the publick 
treaſury : Clel. Way. 113, n, ſays, © ey's check 
ſignifies @ law-control; not improbably thence 
was formed our word Excheguer: - but both 
EY, and CHECK, are Gr. mel 
EX-CIND : though this is the common me- 
thod of writing this word, yet etym. proves that 
it ought to be written EX-SCIND : Gr. 
EX-CLUSION, aao, claude, excludo; to ſbut out. 
EX-CREMENT, © Exxpioic, ſecretio, egeſtio: 


R. Keie, cerng ; to ſeparate: Nug.“ 
= EX-CRESCENCE, 
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| EX-CRESCENCE, Kepaw, Keeovvup, creo, 


creaſco, creſco, excreſcens ; grotoing out, an increaſe. 

_ EX-CUSE ; Kale, cado, caſum, excuſo ; to allege 
in defence : though we might rather derive it ab 
Ailiz, vel Ara, pro quo Aol. Ava, cauſa : a 
defign, purpoſe, reaſon alleged. | 

EX-CUSSION : ſee CON-CUSSION ; Gr.: 
in law it ſignifies @ fri inquiry into a debtor's 
eſtate; and a detenſion of his goods, till full pay- 
ment be made : perhaps this is what is meant by 
an execution, which lignifies the laſt performance 
of an att, as a fine, or a judgement. 

EX-ECRABLE, Ayies, ſacer, ſacro, exſecro, 
execrabilis; cruel, horrible, deteſtable; a curſe, ban, 
deteſtation. 

EX-ECUTION, Emreua:, quaſi eguomai, ſeguor, 
rin q verſo, ſequor, exequor, or rather exſequor ; to 
follow after, perſue to the uttermoſt. 

EX-ECUTOR, from the ſame root : though 
the Latins did not uſe their word executor in the 
ſame ſenſe we do; for they ſeem to have meant 
by executor what we call an executioner; and the 
ſenſe we have given to our word executor, cor- 
reſponds with their word ſecutor, which ſignifies 
both a follower, or attendent, and alſo one who 
ſucceedeth a dead man; ſays Ainſw. though we 
have adopted that word under the appellation of 
a ſequeſtrator, or one who ſucceeds to the goods of 
the deceaſed without a will: however they are both 
derived from the ſame root; and as ſummus ille 
vir Joſ. Scal. in notis ad Manilium docet (ſays 
Voſſ. under the art. ſequor) ſecutor eſt qui 
Græcis Eęedges, aliterque Latinis ſubdititius; 
Martiali etiam ſuppaſititius appellatur: in vett. 
Gloſſis tertiarius vocatur; quia nimirum altero 
inter fecto tertius ſufficiretur : ſecutor igitur Appu— 
leio (and executor in our language) ſimpliciter eſt, 
qui ſufficiebatur, altero interempto ; a perſon who 
ſupplies the place of the deceaſed, by afting accord- 
ing to the will, | 

EX-EGETICAL, Etnyrlno, exegeticus, ennar- 
rativus, ad explicationem pertinens ; explanatory : 
R. EF, et Hy, ab a, duc; to lead, conduct. 

EX-FEQUIES, ErTepa:i, quaſi eguomai, ſequor, 
exequor, or rather exſequor ; unde exeguiæ, i. e. 
ſequor pompam funebrem ad ſepulturam ; to follow 
a deceaſed friend to burial. | 

EX-ERCISE ; Age, arceo, exercitatio; uſe, 
practice, cuſtom :—bur Iſ. Voſſ. much more rea- 
ſonably derives exerceo from Efegyeo, (if there be 
any ſuch word, for none of my lex. afford it me, 
though the deriv. is evident enough; viz.) ex 
Feyev, opus; work, labor, toil. | 

EX-ERT, Lxagęa, ſero, exero; ab ex, et ſero; 
to thruſt out, pus forth, diſcover, ſhew, do to 
the utmoſt. . 


. 


E X* 
EX-ETER ; ex, ox, and ux, with many other 


ſtrange deviations from d de, as will be ſeen 
under the art. OX-FORD. The latter half of 
this compound Ex-eter is a Sax. dialect of caſtrum; 
a caſtle ; viz. cafter, cheſter, ceter, eter : conſe- 
quently Gr.; ſee CAS TER: ſo that Ex-eter, or 
Eft- ceter, ſignifies a city, town, or fortified caſtle, 
ſtanding on the banks of à river. 

EX-HALE, Xa>Maw, yaw, halo, reſpiro ; exba- 
latio ; a fue, vapor, breathing out. 

EX-HAUST, “ Apuw, haurio, hauſtus ; to draw 
out, conſume, waſte ; to empty, or drain dry: Voſſ.“ 

EX-HIBIT ; Ag, habeo, exhibeo ; to fſhew, ex- 
poſe, make appear. 

EX-IGENCE, Ayw, ago, exigens ; 
forcing, compelling, demanding, requiring. 

EX-ILE, 'Oxes, trotus, ſolus, ſolidus, ſolum ; ut 
ſit quod Græcè euro, ſolo firmiter fixum ; exul ;. 
extra ſolum patrium ejettus, exilium, baniſhment, 
driven from one's native country. If. Voſſius has 
derived ſolum ab Oudo;, ſolum, pavimentum ; the 
ground, ſoil, earth. 

EX-IST ; Iraq, Ignis, to, exiſto; to be, to have 
being ; to appear, riſe, to take origin. 

EX-IT mg exeo, exitium, exitialis; to 

EX-ODUS\ go out, to depart; deftruftive, 
deadly; a going forth, leaving, quitting. | 

EX-ORBITANT, Kueglos, urbus, uruus, curvus, 
orbis, exorbitans ; irregular, deviating fromthe 
common track, extravagant, unconſcionable, | 

EX-ORCIST, “ Eoin, exorciſta ; 
conjures, and drives out devils : 
Nug.” —or incantation. 

EX-ORDIUM, New, orior; exordium ; à be- 
ginning; nam ordior, iri, fit orſus, et orditus; ab 
orior ; inſerto d; ut à canes, candeo : vel ab inuſit. 
Oedew, unde Ogdnus, i. e. laua carpta, et operi 
parata : Heſych. ſane ordiri, ſive exordiri, et de- 
texere, hve pertexere, opponuntur : a preamble, in- 
troduction. h 

EXO-TIC, FFlmes, exoticus, peregrinus; ab 
Ego, extra, foras; extraneous, foreign; and Tuile, 
pario ; born, bred, or brought up abroad : or per- 
haps this word is no compound. | 

EX-PAND pe a Tlaw, pando; vel à 

EX-PATIAT EI Sails a Oxwu, luceo, appareo, 
panditur, expando; to open, diſplay, ſpread abroad, 
like a flower :—this latter is Ainſw. deriv. of the 
verb pando, tre; but he would have been much 
happier in his tranſlation, if he faid, $auw, pave, 
quaſi g, pando; and then all would have 
been righr, f 

EX-PECT, LaenTlop2t, ſpetto, expects ; 40 look, 
to watch, to wait for; io be in conſtant, earneſt 


attention. 
EX-PEDIENT, 


dender ae a river, are only fo. many 


driving, 


he who 
R. Opxos, an ohe 
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E X 
EX-PEDIENT 7THzs, pes, pedis; pedio, inuſit. 
EX-PEDITION {\ expedio ; to get in readineſs: 

unleſs we chuſe to derive it from ErTzdn, feſti- 
natio, ſedulitas, inſtantia ; haſte, hurry, alertneſs. 


EX-PELL, Agape, aOHA0v, ab inuſit. Area, | 


pello, expello, uli, ulſum ; to drive away, to baniſh. 
EX-PENSE, AuTzaww, conſumo or rather from 

pendo, expendo ; to lay out money; to be at any 

charge, or coſt. 
"A" ng Ilaga, experientia : Nug.” 
EX-PERT 

gin to Ilapaw, tento, conor ; to try, endeavour. 
EX-PLOIT : Junius derives it ab explicare, 

quomodo aliquis dicitur explicare, vel expedire 

res intricas : Skinner has preferred this before 


expletum; ſecundum Minſevum : but we might 


rather have adopted this latter deriv. if it had 
been the original word; but ſince it is only a de- 
rivative, we may trace it up to IIangew, impleo, a 
TIAos, plenus; unde ExTangow, expleo, expletum ; 
any tranſattion fulfilled, accompliſhed, completed. 
EX-PLORE, *© ab ex, et ploro; quo antiqui 
pro explorare ufi ſunt ; ſed poſtea pro perſpicere, 
et ſagaciter inquirere : Feſtus ;” to ſeek, and ſearch 
out : but if this ploro be the primitive of de-ploro, 
it is Greek : ſee DEPLORE. Gr. 
EX-POUND, Oo, pono, expono; to ſet forth to 
view, to expoſe, teach, or explain. 
EX-QUISITE : Epopucs, Epclaw, Epw, u, 
exquifitus ; ſearched into very curiouſly, ſcrupulouſiy; 
moſt exact, choice. | 
EX-SCIND, Ex:@, cid, quaſi oxw8u, ſcindo, 
exſcindo; to cut out, or . 3 
EX-STACY ; Efisnus, eſto, exſtaſis, animi deli- 
guium ; à trance, an aſtoniſhment :—to convince us 
in how fluctuating a ſtate the orthogr. of our 
lang. is, or at leaſt, that it is not even yet eſta- 
bliſhed, both Nug. and Upt. have given us this 
word, and both of them have ſpelt it differently; 
the Dr. having written it ecfaſy, and Upt. extaſy, 
tho' both of them have properly derived it from 
EEignui. | | 
EX-STINGUISH ; commonly written extin- 
guiſb, without, an /, and that indeed is ſufficient 
for the tongue, and pronunciation; but not for 
the eye, and derivation ; for this word 1s com- 
pounded of ex, and ftingo, or ſtinguo; not of ex, 
and tingo; for tingo ſignifies to tinge, dip, or 
waſh, but ſtingo, or ſtinguo, ſignifies to put out 
light, i. e. to exſtinguiſh; and this again is derived 
from E1:&, pungo, and therefore the / ought cer- 
tainly to be retained : ſometimes this word 
exftinftion ſigniſies death, deſtruttion ; the final 
period of a family, or title, which then becomes 
exſtinct; but in all theſe ſignifications, it is de- 
rived from the ſame root: cuſtom indeed has 
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this word Ilaęa gives ori- 


EY 


eſtabliſhed a different orthogr.; but then. it would 
be as eaſy for cuſtom to eſtabliſh a right, as a 
wrong method; and it is etym. will point out 
the true, if we will but comply with her directions. 

EX-STIRPATION, commonly written extir- 
pation : here again we have another inſtance of 
falſe orthogr. (if we may call it ſo) introduced 
thro' cuſtom ;- for this word is derived from 
Piga, ftirps; and not from tirps, or  tirpation, 
for there are no ſuch words in any language: 
'Piga, ftirps ſignifies the root, ſtem, or ftock of a 


tree; and exſtirpation ſignifies the plucking up any 


thing by the roots ; the intirely eradicating it ; like a 
tree, whoſe branches, trunk, and roots, are utterly 
deſtroyed. 

EX-SUDE ; here the s ſupplies the place of 
the aſpirate; for this word is derived from T, 
aqua, unde ſudor, exſudo ; to ſweat out, to diftill, 
or drop down, like gum, &c. | 

EXTERIOR YE, extra, exterus, exterior; 

EXTERNAL outward, external. 

EX-TOLL ; Taxaw, tollo, extollo; te lift up, 
praiſe, commend. | 

EX-TORSION ; Toęrevo, torgueo, extorſus ; 
extorted, wreſted by violence, or compulſion. 

EX-TRA ; Ea, terra, ex terra; veteres enim 
tera dixere ; Ennius, tra; any thing out of the 
earth, or any other body, or ſubſtance ; and from 
thence uſed to ſignify all external, or exterior ob- 
jects, or ſubjefts : If. Voſſ. —though with Gerard, 
we might rather ſuppoſe, that the Lat. præpoſ. 
extra was derived from the Greek præpoſ. Ef, 
or Eguber, extra; without, in oppoſition to within. 

EX-TRICATE, Ops, rex og, capillus, villus; 
a head of hair, a ſhaggy mane, a lock of wodl : 
metaph. any entanglement, or difficulty. 

EX-ULTATION, Aa, ſalio, ſalto; exulto; 
to ſeip for joy. | 

EX-UVIZ, Too, ſuo, exuo, ui; exuvie ; clothes 
left off ; ſpoils taken from an enemy; allo the ſkin, 
or ſlough, of a ſnake, &c. | h 

EV: Clel. throughout his Vocabulary, con- 
tends that this is a Celtic word to ſignify law 
but it ſeems to be nothing more than the firſt 
ſyllable of the verb Ae-yw, dico, jus dicere; unde 
lex, without the prepoſitive A, thus e, ee, ey, I', 
lex, law; according to his own diviſion of the 
word par- l'ey- mot — and yet there may be other 
derivations of this word ey, according to the 
different ſenſes it bears; as may be ſeen under 
the ſeveral articles required. 

_ EYAS hawk 5 is more proper ortho- 

EYE. of pbeaſants ) graphy than nias, mas, or 
nye of pheaſants; however, ſince cuſtom has adopt- 
ed the word NYAS, the Teaſons will be given 


| under that art. 


EYE; 
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: EYE; © Edu, video; 10 ſee: Upt. — perhaps 


this may be the proper deriv. ; but our word zye is 


not derived ſo immediately from the Greek; and 
by abbreviation: we may rather think with Jun. 
that it 1s derived from the Gr. through a Northern 


channel; and it is remarkable here to obſerve the 
ſameneſs as to ſound in all theſe following lang.: 
I ſhall begin with the Greek, and not take the 
reſt in the order Junius has given them; but as 
they ſeem to deſcend naturally from that great 
ſcource, viz. Avyn, Almann. auga, vel ouga ; 
'Cimbr. aug; Goth. augo; Lat. oculus; Sclav. 
oo; Belg. oog; Sax. eaxe; Dan. aye; Engl. eye; 
immo, quod magis huc facit Avyas Nicandro in 
Alexipharmacis, ut lumina apud Latinos, ſunt 
oculi; thoſe noble organs of viſion. 

EYE-BROW : © Sax. exan-bnegh, oculi- 
palpebra : vide eie, and brow: Lye's Add.“ but 
both thoſe words, as we have ſeen, are Gr. 

= EYRE : Ixus, Ew, inuſit. eo, vado ; juſticia- 
rius in itinere, itinerarius; à judge on bis circuit: 
or, if this ſhould not be thought the proper 
etym. we muſt have recourſe to the Sax. Alph. 


F. 


ABLE, © Haęagenn, fabula; by changing II 
into F; and by contract. : Upt.“ though 
Voſſius derives fabula à Sa, pu, pnwi, for, faris, 
fatur ; to ſpeak, tell, relate: Clel. Voc. 1, would 
derive this word from the Celtic; and doubts 
if © Hagedorn be a Gr. word:“ —be that as it 
may ; he would derive both parable, and fable, 
from habul: © now ul is only acceſſory to hab ; 
and nothing 1s more clear,” ſays he, © than that 
the F and the þ were convertible letters: — 
now then, hab and fab are the ſame; conſequently 
may both of them be derived as above, a ®n, 
i. e. Sa, p, unde for, fabor, fabulor, parbabulor; 
fabula; a fable, a mere ſtory, a piece of prate. 


FABRIC J there is not an article (for 
FABRICATE | all theſe words originate 
PACE from the ſame root) has 
FACILITY cauſed me more trouble 
FACINOROUS | than this now before us; 
FACT from which many others 


FACTION ” likewiſe may be deduced : 
FACTIOUS let us endeavour then to fix 
FACTITIOUS | the true deriv. of the verb 
FACTOR | facio here, and all the others 
FACTORY will be eſtabliſhed of courſe: 
FAC-TOTUM | Voſſius then, begins with, 
FACULTY b ce fortaſſe facio à $aw, hoc 
, eſt Aupunrw, luceo; vel ab aliquo <us\derivato, 
quale Save, edere in lucem, luci dare; ut Tullius 
locutus ;”—this very authority alone is ſufficient 


* 
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to make me heſitate : but Voſſ. goes on: “ aut 
a Sagig, apparitio, conſpetFus : ſane qui rem facit, 
dat eam luci, atque ut corſpiciatur, facit: ab 
Aue, idem quod Axeνẽpt facio, reſicio: - but I 
can find no ſuch verbs: there is indeed a parti- 
ciple Axeoeves, ſanans; part. præſ. med. Ion. et 
Poet. Pro Axtzopevos, a verbo Axton, ſano ; which 
may perhaps anſwer to reficio, in Voſſ.— 
there is however another ſhort deriv. which he 
has produced from Heſych. that has ſtaggered me 
more' than all the reſt; viz. theſe two words 
Saure, reite: NOW. ®Oauey certainly ſounds very 
much like fazin, facere; and that Gavay ſignified 
role, there can be no doubt: but Voſſ. Euſtath. 
and Heſych. allow, that Save, idem ſignificat 
quod ®aev : ſo that now we are brought back 
again to the former difficulty; viz. to admit that 


luceo, and facio, bear the ſame ſignification: 


whatever they might do in Gr. it appears to be 
a very forced conſtruction in Lat. :—as for the 
long remainder in Voſſ. I ſhall not proceed any 
farther ; becauſe it is nothing more than eſta- 
bliſhing a long liſt of deriv. when once he has 
eſtabliſhed his principal verb; but as that is not 
the caſe at preſent, let me now endeavour to 
produce another; viz. à Su, flo, gigno, uſer's 
which, both in idea and formation, will be found 
much nearer to the verb facio, than any of the 
others: for inſtance; ob is the chief cauſe of 
formation; inſomuch that it gives origin to vos, 
natura; the great operative power in the production 
of all things :—now, how all things can be pro- 
duced without being made, would be difficult 
to ſay; but: millions of things -may be made, 
without being produced to light, and which have 
never yet been ſeen by mortal eyes; I mean 
among the heavenly bodies: — ſince then, produc- 
tion, and formation, have undoubtedly a much 
nearer connexion with each other, than proauc- 
tion and light, let us trace this verb ®uw, and 
ſhew that it really ſignifies both production, and 
formation: there will be no difficulty in allow- 
ing, that uw gives origin to fo; and if to fo, 
then conſequently to facio ; for if we trace theſe 
two verbs, we ſhall find a wonderful connexion 
between them; thus, flo, fis, fafus; and facio, 
feci, fafum, faftus: can theſe two verbs now 
come from different roots ? ſhall fo originate 
from uw; and facio derive from Sa, Yao, 
Þworxw, and Þw;? or will it not be more reaſon- 
able to allow, that both fio, and facio, with all 
their derivatives, take their origin from Þuw ?— 
this conſideration therefore is humbly ſubmitted. 

FACETIOUS: Voſſius obſerves, that Donatus 
derives the word facetus à facio; © facetus eit, 


gui facit verbis quod vull: aliis facetus quia 


imilando 
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zmitando ſe alium facit: —if this be the true 
origin, it would be evidently derived from the 
ſoregoing art.; but we ſhall ſee preſently a bet- 
ter deriv. after we have obſerved, that Perottus 
ſuppoſes, quia facetia verborum ſint, non facto- 
rum, that it therefore originates à fari : but, as 


ſyllabæ modulus :” of ſo great weight is the mea- 
ſure of ſyllables in fixing the true etym. of any 
word :—fince therefore, neither of theſe deriv. 
pleaſed this great critic, let us now proceed to 
conſider his own: he ſays, facetus dicatur, quaſi 
favens cetui ; the wit of the company :—if this be 
the true origin, we may be enabled to trace it 
up to the Gr, thus; faves A Benda, juvo; vel po- 
tius, quia prima in favere corripitur, cum Joſ. 
Scal. deducemus a Sah, On, unde Gavay, et 
Gaben, quaſi faveſco, faveo, dicere: the word 
cætus is undoubtedly derived ab Ew, unde et Eiyi, 
T0 ITopruopuar, eo, vado; unde con-eo, i. e. coco; 
unde cætus; an aſſembly, or company of friends, 


met together. 


FADE ; Badigu, vado; to go; it is gone: vel a 
EpadaCu, animam ago; to die, to give up the ghoſt: 
or elle fade may be derived 2a fatuus ; vapid, 
zaſteleſs, infipid : conſequently Gr.: as in FA- 
TUITY. | 

FACES Inyvups, Ago; unde ex, feces; 

FACULENT \ quafi fixa, five afixa vaſt ; 
unde feeculentia, fæculentus; lees of wine, which 
are generally fixed to the bottom and fides of veſſels. 

FAGOT, “ aN, faſcis; a bundle of twigs, or 
rods : an old word, from whence they have kept 


- -®zxeao;, faſciculus : Nug.”—there. can be no ob- 


jection to this deriv.; but then, according to this 
etym. we ought not to write it FAGGOT, ſince 
the original is ©xxo0;, NOT ON. 

FAIL; d mie, ne, impono, decipio; impoſtor, 
fallax; it deceived my expectation; it balked 
my hopes. | | 

FAINT, Agwuz, deſectus vocis, tremor, ſingul- 
tus, et altum filentium ; a loſs of utterance; a trem- 
bling, ſig bing, and total loſs of ſpeech. 

FAIR, beautiful: —even Skinner acknowledges, 
that feliciter alludit Gr. S , bilaris, alacer, 
ſplendidus : and the obſervation he adds after- 
wards is very juſt; Minſh. a Gr. Satęos, quod 
neſcio an uſquam reperiatur, deflectit. 

FAIR, or market; © Sega, forum; vel Segen, 


m res; a market, where people meet to buy and | 
ſell; and whither they tranſport aud carry plenty: 
R. See, to carry: others again like to derive it 


fiom feriæ, which, in antient inſcriptions, occurs 
in this ſignification: ſee Spelman, and Monſ. 
Menage : and feriæ comes from Eci, diem feſtum 
apcre :—for which reaſon formerly they uſed to 
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write fe/iz, as may be ſeen in Velius Longus: 
now fairs are commonly kept on feſtival days: 
Nug.” —Clel. Way. 79, tells us, that the ferie 
were the ſame as :erm-time ; from the circle of the 
May; before that cuſtom was obſolete in Italy:“ 
— and in p. 73, he had told us, that © when the 


- Voſl. very judiciouſly obſerves, “ adverſatur prime;.days conſecrated to the adminiſtration of juſtice- 


came on, the declaration was made by hanging a 
garland on the May- pole; this, by a common 
variation of the initial (as of fas for May) was 
called the fair, or fay-ir, i. e. the May-pole 
crowned :”'——but {till it is Gr. as we ſhall fee un- 
der the art. MA: and ir is viſibly deſcended 
either from verre, Or from xi xog, in the ſenſe 
of ſurrounding, or crowning. 8 

FAIRIES, “ners, i. e. Onets: ſo the Centaur 
were called; | 

Kaglhro jury tan, xa xaglrog cjanxovlo 
nec 0pt0%90101"=mnmn— II. A. 268. 

and Ulyſſes, in the Cyclops of Euripides, calls 
the Satyrs, Onets: Upt,”—this is a very juſt 
deriv. and from hence we may obſerve, how 
ſtrangely ſome words. degenerate from their ori- 
ginal ſignification : here we find Centaurs called 
Pretec, and Satyrs called Ongrs, i. e. giants and 
monſters, called fairies: there is however a much 
more judicious deriv. given by Clel. Voc. 82; 
where he ſays, that“ the word fee, or fairy, is 
in the original tongue @ female miniſter of juſtice : 
nothing is in hiſtory more clearly atteſted than 
this employ and capacity in the Celtic women 
for judiciary offices: the word fee is only a va- 
riation of may ; and fairy, or mair-wee, a female 
fudge :''—he then proceeds in the next page to 
ſhew, that © ey, or may, is the origin of ay, and 
may, in the ſenſe of a bough, wand, or pole; mean- 
ing legal power, and juſtice :”—the ſenſe now of 
this word having been thus eſtabliſhed, it would 
be more proper to refer the derivation of it to 


che art, MAY : Gr. | 


FAITH ; If, vide, fide, fides ; truth, credit, 
belief : or perhaps faith may originate à ®nus, 
Dor. ®&, unde for, faris, fatus ; unde vates, 
unde vaidbs, faidbes; teachers of the word, the 
faith : or rather faith may come from Aw, audio, 
ais; to bear, or ſpeak; as we ſometimes expreſs 
it, upon my word, my ſey. | 

FALCION, Hanus, falecus, faleces, falces, fal- 
catus; @ hook, ſcythe, ſickle, a crooked ſword. 

FALCON,“ $aax»» in Suid. abirdof prey: Nug.“ 

FALL, Lea, ſufplanto, profterno; Eqpaanva, 
lapſum eſſe ; to ſupplant, overturn, or throw down : 
Upt.”—Junius derives fall Baxarolai, projici,. 
abjici, rejiti, cadunt enim projetta. re 
FALLACY, either from the foregoing root, 


in the ſenſe of decipio, fallo, fallacia ; deceit, fraud, 
| craft ; 
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or deceive. © | 
FALLOW- deer; Sog, Þwoxw,. fuſcus, flavus ;- 


tawny, fallow-color. 


FALLOW land; © novale; parùm detorto 
ſenſu,” ſays Skinn. “ à Sax, pealqa, fealh; pealq, 


occa ; & Barrow: tit ſhould have been printed a 


harrow ; meaning a piece of ground newly broke 


up, which has lain long without bearing a crop, 
and is now come under the plow, and the har- 
row : however, we may rather be of Cleland's 
opinion, (Way. 85) where he tells us, “that 
there is no coming at the radical of this word 
by the ſound ; fallow depends intirely on the 
ſenſe, which ariſes, from one of the  antienteſt 
cuſtoms: the mallum, or mallow (for the laſt m 
in mallum liquifies) was in Britain nearly what 
the campus Martius was to the Romans: the 
mallow-mot differed from the <wittenagemot, in 
that the firſt was the general aſſembly of the 
ao bole nation; the other only of the principals of 
the land : this aſſembly was held on the commons, 
either adjacent to the cazr (town, or appropriated 
to that purpoſe by the people:—this ſpot of 
ground, which undoubtedly derived its name from 
the meeting, or community of Mallum, or Mallow, 
was ſo inviolably privileged, as never to be incloſed, 
or cultivated, as-private property; thence the word 
mallow became generaliſed, and applied to grounds 
that Jay unſown : the m, in the antient Britiſh, 
deflecting into , gave the word fallow :”—hay- 
ing thus arrived at the true meaning of the ex- 
preſſion fallow-land; and having ſeen that it ori- 
inates from the mallum-mots ; the derivation of 
his word will more properly be conſidered 
under that art.: Gr. | 
FAME, dun, fama ; renown, glory. 
- FAMILIAR } O:uiain, ol. Fonz, Heſych. 
FAMILY gems EM: illud autem 
ab Aua, Ona, ex Oh ab, hat: unde famul, 
famulus, familiaris ; a ſervant, attendent, acquaint- 
ance, or friend; one living in the ſame houſe, 4 


near relation: Clel. Voc. 144, n, is of opinion, | 


that © fam converts from mam, mother; and fam,” 
he ſays, © is radical to family :”—conſequently 
Gr. : fee MAMMA. Gr. 

FAMINE, , inuſit. Oa&yav, comedere, fames ; 
bunger : this is the ſecond or third inſtance, in 
which the derivative bears a contrary ſenſe to the 
original: Gaye» ſignifies o eat; and fames, fa- 
mine, the having nothing to eat. 

FANATIC, ®aw, pw, ®nwi, for, fando; fanum ; 
fanaticus ; proprie de ſacerdotibus, qui inſanire 
videbantur, aut furere, cùm e fano darent reſponſa: 
hinc ſumitur pro quovis furioſo, et inſano; a 
frantic, mad enthuſiaſt, X 
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| | 
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FANCY- * theſe words written with a 
FANTOM { PH : Gr. f 


FANE : apud Ciceronem, in M. S. fans, non 


fanum, à Naos, ol. Na Fos, by tranſpoſition Fanus, 


templum ; a church, or temple; when written phane, 
it ſignifies the weather cock, on the top of the 
church; and then originates from a different root; 


as will be ſeen under that art.: in the mean time. 


let me obſerve, that Cleland all along contends, 
that fan, and fare, are the ſame with mein, mon, 
or myn; and that they ſignify a ſtone of ſanctuaty, 
an aſylum. 
FANGS, © EA, adberere, ampletti: Euębrat 
Tais Xi manibus ampletti, et firmiter tenere ; to 
bold any thing flrongly both with teeth and claus: 
Caſaub.“ 5 5 
FANGLE ; Geyyw, fingo; to faſhion, frame, 
contrive any thing : but Skinner would derive 
angles, capta; à verbo pengan; ſuſcipere, rem 
aggreai :” however, not altogether pleaſed with 
this deriv. he exclames, “ ſed gratiis omnibus li- 
tavit vir eximius Doctus Th. Henſh. qui dictum 
putat quaſi new-evangells, i. e. nova-evangelia :"' 
what a pretty play on words! 
FANTER-KIN ; Lye, who writes this word 
broad, © faunterkin, ſuppoſes it to be derived ab 


Icel. fante ; juvenis, juvenculus; hinc Ital. ſante, 
ſerous :"'—this is by no means the ultimate deriv. 


which is undoubtedly Gr. thro' the Belg. or 
Germ. tongues; as evidently appears from its 
compoſition : in the firſt place, Lye acknowledges 
that faunterkin ſignifies vett. Angl. infantulus, 
Pio : now can any thing be more plain, than 
that faunterkin, or rather fanterkin, is derived ab 


infans; and that infant is derived à ®nwi, dico; 


unde for, faris, fatus; fans, inuſ. unde infans; a 
child, or baby, who is unable to ſpeak : in-fans, an 
irfant, unde the diminutive fanter, with the Belg, 
or German termin. kin, or child; which is like- 
wiſe Gr. ?—to that the whole word fanterkin, ſig- 
nifies any little poppet «unable to prattle, | 
 DARTHER In longe, procul ; at a diſtance. 
FARA-MUND ; otherwiſe written Phara- 
mond, and Pharamund :—if what Verſt. ſays be 
true, that fara, or faira, ſignifies fair; and 
mund ſignifies mouth; or fine-ſpeaker ; then we 
might ſuppoſe that this word was not Sax. ſince 
both fair, and mouth, are Gr. | 
FARCE ; comicæ facetiæ; et eſt comadia, vel 
tragadia, fabula, mimus : but we have already 


ſeen that FACETIOUS 1s Gr. 


FARCY, to fluff aut; Þgc:oow, conſtipo; gad, 
Þeaxloy, by tranſpoſition Gepxlov, farcio; to fluff, 
to cram : vel a On, ®ngov, far, farris; corn, flour; 


a pudding, | | 
f A a FARNDEL, 


| 
; 
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FARD EL; Gau, quaſi Sade, faſciculus ; | 
| TE ęaſſo, quaſi Iaęaſſo, vel Baęalſo, undè Pario, 
FARE, or feaſting; Iięai, ſc. iu, dies ſandti, 
feriæ; holidays; from the ſolemn feaſts held on 


a pack, truſs, or bundle. 


thoſe days: affine quodammodo videtur huic 
acceptioni, quod 
epxaumy New vn: 


ginate from a different ſource; as will be ſeen in 
the next art. | 
FARE, or paſſage ]“ miſtaken for diet; ſince 
FARE-WELL f we call meat, fare: Verſt.“ 


the good old gentleman is right ſo far; for we 
ſay a thorough-fare, meaning a paſſage through ; 1 


paid the coachman for my fare, 1. e. for my paſſage ; 
and we ſay fare you well, meaning paſs you well ; 


J wiſh you @ good journey; but then theſe words 
ſeem to originate A See, Porto, fero; to carry; 


meaning the ſtipulated ſum paid for conveyance ; or 
the wiſhing a perſon à ſafe procetding ; unde Sax. 
Fapan, ire; to go. 

FARE, find, or feel one's ſelf —how fare you ? 
originates from the foregoing root, in the ſenſe 
of habere, agere ; thus, “ Geht naxus, Ogg. 
xanws, male, vel bene ſe habere : Calaub.”—to find, 
or perceive one's ſelf well, or ill. 

FARINA, Agls, far, farina; flour, meal; fine 
duſt on flowers: but Voſſius approves rather of 
n, Sugo, Pago, per apoc. O: Heſych. 1 Toy 
px away bee Tropn, vetuſtorum deorum nutrimentum; 
far : the food of the antient gods. 

FARLY :: Sax. pzpolc, pephc, ſubitus, 
repentinus, de rebus inexpectatis, quæ novitate 


in horroren quendam tranſeunt: Jun.“ this very 


interpretation points out the true deriv.; for we 
cannot ſuppoſe, that pgzpolic, or pænlic, ſhould 
ſignify ſimply any thing done haſtily, or ſuddenly ; 
but as @ certain horror, dread, or conſternation, 1s 
excited by whatever may come haſtily or ſuddenly 
upon us; and by ſo coming, may excite ſurprize: 
this makes. me ſuſpect, that pægolic, in Jun. 
ſhould have been printed peophc ; and then it 
would be evidently derived from FEAR: Gr. 

FARM, Seeg, paſco; unde Sax. Feonm, 
peohmian; vidtum præbere: olim enim coloni 
non pecuniam, que tunc rara admodum fuit, ſed 
vittum, et alia neceſſaria, pro rata, domino ſolve- 
bant ; poſtea, loco vids, pecuniam afferebant : 
Spelm.” —becauſe they antiently paid their rent in 
proviſions for the houſehold of their landlord ; which 
method of payment was afterwards converted into 
money. 

FARRAGO : Gecoow, conſtipo: vel potius ab 
Agles, far; ex farre ago; quod eſt miſceo ; @ mix- 
ture of ſundry grains together : alſo any miſcella- 


neous collection of writings, &c. 


„%% ES 


neos, Heſych. expon. n To 
un.“ —good fare: be fared 
Jumptuouſly every day: but fare-well ſeems to ori- 
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| they have been long diſuſed in England, yet the 


| tiently called mace, or vaſs, which is the true 


1 4 
FARROW : vel à verres; a pig, or beg: vel a 


parere ; unde farrow, quali farrere ; to bring forth, 

FARTHING; Kea, Kol. pro Helga, i. e. 
Teooaxps : A Hilo, vel Killopa, quatuor ; unde qua- 
drans ; Ital. quadrino ; Belg. vierding; Iceland. 
flordungur ; Sax, peopGlng ; 4 farthing ; being 
the fourth part of a penny: and therefore, as Cle]. 
Voc. 167, obſerves, fourth-ing would be more 
etymological. 

FARTHINGALE : Ray in his Proverbs, 
octavo, 259, writes them verdingales; and ſays, 
they were ſo large, that the wearers could not 
enter any door, without going fidelong : though 


faſhion of them is ſtill well enough known: they 
are uſed ſtill by the Spaniſh women, and the 
Italian, living under the Spaniſh dominion ; and 
they call them by a name ſignifying cover- infant: 
Ray,” —after this, we may wonder much to find 
him adding, “of the name verdingale, I have not 
met with a good, 1. e. a true etymology :”—and 
yet his friend, Dr. Skinner, whom he has ſo often 
quoted, ſays, © ſunt qui a verticula, et vertendo 
defletunt ; et à garde vierge ; quoniam tumidun 
ventrem tegit : Doct. Th. Henſh. ingenioſe, ut 
ſolet, dictum putat quaſi vertu garde; quia ſc. 
ventris tumorem celando, virtutem, ic. virtutis, ſeu 
caſtitatis in puellis opinionem, ſeu famam, con- 
ſervat: —either of theſe deriv. agree ſo exactly 
with Ray's own deſcription, that it is a wonder 
neither of them ſhould have pleaſed him; ſince 
he acknowledges it was à large hoop to cover a big 
belly; but ſtill he has not told us the ſhape of 
this machine ; however, Butler in his Hudibras, 
part I. canto i. 327, has, in his ludicrous man- 
ner, introduced the farthingale thus; 
And though knights errant, as ſome think, 

Off old did neither eat, nor drink; 


Which made ſome confidently write 
They had no ſtomachs, but to fight: 
Tis falſe; for Arthur wore in hall 
Round table, like a farthingall, 
On which, with ſhirt pull'd out behind, 
And eke before, his good knights dined. 
5 faſcino ; Baoxavcc, 
FASCINES faſcinus, faſcinatio; a bind- 
ing, ſwwadaling; and hence uſed to ſignify inchaut- 
ing, bewitching ; as it were enſnaring, entangling : 
vel à Epaxeaacs, Sang, faſciculus; becautc 
perſons under the power of witchcraft were ſuppoſed 
to be bound, confined, and hindered from exerting 
their proper faculties : Clel. Voc. 43, ſays, © what 
we now, from a Gr. word, call ſcepter, was an- 


etimon 


——A  _  "e 
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poſe the contrary ; viz. that both the Celtic 
mace, or vaſs, and the Roman faſces, were derived 
at firſt from Bar- Neue, being all of them enſigns 
of regal, i.e. of lawful authority; and particularly 
that the Roman 2 were not called by that 
name merely from their being compoſed of a 
fagot of rods, twigs, or wands, with an ax bound, 
or tied up in the middle ; but from their being 
borne before their chief magiſtrate, their Bar- AAts, 
or that perſonage who was inveſted with the 
kingly autbority; and bore thoſe enſigns of power. 

FASHION; Sue, fo, facio, facies ; the form, 


ſhape, manner of any thing. 


FAST, quick, or nimble ; Gerard Voſſius ſup- 
poſes “ feftino, confeſtim, et confertim to be de- 
rived a See, fero; ſane ferendi vox etiam ad 
er. pertinet: ut apud Maronem ; 

erte ſimul faunique pedem, dryadeſque puellæ: 
ergo feſtim dicitur quali fertim ; hoc eſt fertis, ſive 
denſis greſſibus; et feſtino, quaſi feſtim, ſive fertim 
progredior: — this is a very good deriv. ; but 


perhaps not ſo good as that of If, Voſſ. “ feſtino 


a Erevoww, quaſi Oevgirw, feſtino ; to haſten ; to be 
alert, expeditious.” 
FASTEN ; Egws, Ecunbt, ſtans, conſtans ; ſteady, 


fixt, or any ftrong hold. 


FASTENS-F'EN : © Shrove-Tueſday, the day 
following to which is Aſb-Wedneſday, the firſt of 
Lenten faſt: Ray.”—conſequently derived from 
the following root, Gr. meaning the eve, or even- 


ing, contracted to een, of the faſting days: Gr. 
FASTIDIOUS ; Sarge, Þxoxw, O, On, dico; 


nempe quia ſaperbi grandia fantur; unde faſtidium, 


faſtidiofus ; big talkers with ſcorn, contempt, diſdain. 
FASTING ;* Arza5:a, jejunium, inedia: Caſaub.“ 
« ArTagiay ayer, Ariſtoph. in Nub, Upr.” Aragos, 
qui non guſtavit, jejunus : ex A, non; et ao, guſto ; 
one who has not taſted any food: hunger, abſtinence. 
FAT; © ®alwm, preſepe : Caſaub.“ a manger ; 


any thing fattened at a ſtall; as a ſtalled ox :—or 


elſe fatten may be derived à Zaxocw, Talſo, ſagino; 
to fatten, or fill with heartening food. 

FATE 3 Oaw, dw, nal, For, Faris, fatus, fatum; 
a fando, dei fatum, diftum, decretum ; the will, or 
decree of Heaven. | 

FATHER ; © Ilalng, pater, by changing IT and 
P into F: Upt.” 

FATI-DICAL; Sao, pw, Oni, for, faris, fatus; 
fatum ; et Amnxuupi, dico; to Pronounce, or declare 


che will of Heaven: ſo that this word is a double 
"compound of two verbs ſignifying the. ſame thing. 


FATIGUE ; ab Aw, ſpiro; Aofua, Atcig, 
poxbos, xowog, ab Athos: itaque fatiſcor, et feſſus ; 
ta be weary, or tired; to pant for breath, CN” 


* 
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FATUITY, oa, ®nui, for, fatus; unde fa- 
tuus, fatuitas ; inſipid, fooliſh :=< fatuus ideo exi- 
ſtimatur diftus, quia neque quod fatur ipſe, neque 
quod alii dicunt, intelligit : fatui vox olim non 
ponebatur in vitio; nam vates ſuos fatuos à faty 
vocabant ; quomodo et ipſum vates à Salus: ſed 


quia vates furore correpti vaticinarentur, inde pro 


veſanis ſumi cœpit: Voſſ. —and we have another 
word, which conveys a ſimilar idea, viz, oaf; as 
will be ſeen under that art. Gr. | 

FAUCET, or rather fauſet, if we muſt follow 
the Fr. Gall, perverſion of the word ven, 
fiſtula ; a pipe, or tube, inſerted into à veſſel of liquor. 
» FAULT Ph ÞnXos, impono, decipio, fal- 

FAULTER\ lax; it fell ſhort of expectation; 
it deceived me: or elſe from EZpaanu, fallo, decipio; 
to cheat, defraud, impoſe on. | 

FAVONIUS; Clel. Voc. 168, ſays, “ Favonius, 
avon, eve, evening, and many other words, ſig- 
nifying the weſt, come from iv, ir, ebb, i var; all 
which ſignify privation: - conſequently Gr.; ſce 
EVENING: Gr. 

FAUSE; „North country dialect for FALSE : 
Ray.” —conſequently Gr. | 

FAVOR ; Bonde, faveo, juvo : vel à $:yav, et 
Þavoxey, nam A Oau fit Þacxw, et v inſerto Þavoxu, 
ac ſimplex ®npi: A faveo, favi, fautum, fautor ; a 
patron, favourer, ſupporter, pleader. 

* FAWN, or flatter; à Saen, dicere, i. e. à 
O, inuſit: unde ®nwi, dico, blandior: but if this 
deriv. ſhould not pleaſe (for it ſeems nimis vio- 
lenter, according to Skinn.) we muſt then have 
recourſe to the Sax. Alph. 11 42 

FAWN, or hind's calf; “ Gall. faon, vel fan 
dicitur (and ſometimes fanny); atque adeo un far 
11s nihil eſt aliud quam n enfant d'un cerf ; pror- 
ſus ut, hinnulus diminutivum fit ex voce Is, 
que et Toda, ſignificat: Jun,” —ſo that at laſt 
our word fawn originates à ®nwi, dico; unde in- 


fans; unde faon, fan; unde fawn; to ſignify now 


any young creature. 

FEADER ; © father : Verſt.” —as this ſeems 
to be only another dialect for the word father, it 
is evidently derived from the Gr. 

FEALTY ; Il=v%, fido, fides, fidelitas ; faith, 


fidelity. | 


FEAR, ®2B85, pavor, timor ; ®oBrgpos, timidus ; 


fearful ; miſtruſt, dread. 


FEASIBLE ; ®vw, foo, facio, facilis; quaſi fa- 
cibilis ; feaſible; quod facile fieri poteſt ; what- 
ever can be ea/ily done. 

FEAST ; © 'Ex14, focus; and Veſta dea: Nug,” 


feſtus dies; a rejoicing day :—this ſeems to be a 


plauſible deri v.: or perhaps it comes from Sn, 
bo, Ort, dice; unde fas; à fande; ic, proprie 
Aa 2 vel 


F E 
vel quod dii, vel ſacerdotes fati ſunt: vel quod 
fari dignum fit ; ut nefas, quod eſt nefandum, vel 
infandum ; i. e. non fandum ; à fas ſunt faſti : 
Voſſ.“ certain calendars, in which were. ſet down 
the feſtivals. throughout the year ; from whence a 
work of Ovid took its name:—or rather perhaps, 

according to Clel. Voc. go, ** feaſt may originate 
ab eaſt; to eat: — only EAT is Gr. 
FEAT, eat; Su, e, facio, fattum, fattus ; 
barbarous French fait ; made, done, compleated ; 
hence uſed to ſignify a perfe, or compleat perſon ; 
a feat mailther ; a compleat girl. | 
FEAT, or zrick; from the ſame root; to ſig- 
nify any thing performed cleverly. 
© FEATHER; © quemadmodum Græci pro 
Ives, dixerunt etiam ITfaves, volucris ; ita quo- 
que pro Ilie, ala, mollioris pronunciationis 
affectatione dixerunt Ie, atque inde, mutato 7 
in f, factum eſt Sax. peSep, pySep ; Almann. ve- 
dere; Iceland. fiedur, fidur ; Dan. feder, feer ; Belg. 
veder, veer ; Engl. feather : Caſaub. and Jun.” — 


From GrzzKk, and LATIN. 


the Fr. Gall. words, “ foible, and feble ; the Hiſp. 
feble ; Ital. fiebole, and fievole ; omnia à Latino 


Clel. Voc. 107, n, obſerves, that“ by a remark- 
able analogy, fin, and edder, both ſignify a wing ; 
and are reſpeCtively originals to wind, and to 
weather ; (he might rather have ſaid to wing and 
to feather) the genii of the winds were, in their 
temple at Athens, repreſented with wings: — 
then Tegov, INflegov, quali feteron ; unde edder, 
fedder, and feather, ſeem to be but natural 
gradations. 

FEATURE; à u, flo, facio, fadtum; faftura 
corporis; talis facturæ vir, a well made man; a 
man of a good make, mould, faſbioan. 

FEBRI-FUGE ; Octpw, calefacio, Feber, ferveo; 
to make hot; and Stu, guy, fugio, fugo; to put 
to flight; a medicine to drive away the fever. 

FEBRUARY ; Org, ferveo, februo, quaſi 
ferbuo, 3 ferbeo ; quoniam adolendo in extremo 
menſe anni populus februaretur, i. e. luſtraretur, 
et purgaretur ; becauſe the people of Rome were 
always purified in this month, which was the laſt 
of their year : Ovid, Faſti, lib. IT. 19, gives us 
both this, and another dertv. 

Februa Romani dixtre- Piamina patres : 

Nunc quoque dant verbo plurima ſigna fidem : 

Pontifices ab rege petunt et flamine Lanas, 

Quis veteri lingud Februa nomen erat: 
Ipſe ego flaminicam poſcentem Februa vidi; 
Februa poſcenti ſpinea virga data et. 
FEE : Hues, quod Heſych. teſte notat T9 


cus, quia * ſoleant Tlexcolai, hoc eſt Kegeabon, 
tender; : Voſſ.“ apecus, pecu, pecunia; unde Belg. 
vee; Teut. vieb; Sax. fea, peo; Ital. fio ; pecunia, 


l 


20109 73 IIęcgals, Latini vellus nominant ; unde pe- 


F. Ex 


nera, erant pecora: hinc etiam vox forenſis; a fre, 
a reward, a recompenſe ; paid antiently_by cattle : 
ſee FEE-FARM. Gr. 7 3 f 
FEEBLE: Junius quotes Nicotus and Mena- 
gius; and Skinner is of the ſame opinion, that 


fonte; q. d. flebilis ; ut nos dicimus lamentable, 
pitiful, weak: all this is very true; and there- 
fore it is the greater wonder to find that, ſince 
they all acknowledge theſe wards ſignify debilis, 
languidus, they ſhould not derive our word feeble 
immediately from debilis, quaſi febilis; weak, 
rather than flebilis ; weeping : debilis originates 
from Ag, habeo, babilis ; unde debilis, ex de; et 
habilis, i. e. parim habilis ; un- able, weak, faint, 
decrepid. | | | 
'FEE-FARM : this word is not compounded 
of the former word fee,-or reward; neither is 
farm derived according to the common accepta- 
tion; but the former part originates à Habe, fido, 
fædus; à league, or covenant ; and the latter from 
Evgpuoc, nexus, prepolito digamma firmus; firm; 
to ſignify a frm, and binding covenant, or fixt rent: 
ſo that the word fee-farm is purely barbarous. 
FEE-FO-FUM ſeems to be a jargon of ſound 
without any meaning; but appears to be derived 
from falſely declining the verb ®yui, as much as 
to ſay, Now you ſhall hear me decline Greek, va, 
So, Oyj, fee-fo-fum. | 
FEELING; “ Ee, capere, præfixo f : vel 
a Ileaew, vertere ; ut e ſit contrectando, et 
ſedulo verſando, aliquid explorare : Helvigius : ego 
| aliam originationem quzro : Jun,” but we need 
not, unleſs we may refer to the Sax, Alph. 
FEIN, Seyyw, Ango; to frame, imagine, de- 
viſe: or elſe from au, appareo; to wear the 
appearance of truth. | 
FELICITY ; "Hat, felix; 
happineſs, proſperity. 
FELIX, as a proper name, Camden, 62, ſup- 
poſes to be derived from © the Latin, ſignifying 
happy ; and to be the ſame with Macarius among, 
the Græcians:“ —had this gentleman, inſtead of 
Macarius, ſaid Helix, he might have ſeen that 
both the Engliſh, and Latin too, were derived 
from the Gr. as we have ſeen in the foregoing art. 
FEEL, the paſt tenſe of FALL: Gr. 
FELL, or cut dawn; BA, x&]aarru, proji- 
cio, proſterno; to caſt down. 
FELL, furious; fortaſſe abſciſſum à INeaue, 
monſtroſus, inſolens, atrox ; fierce, ſavage, wild. 
FELL, or hill; © Iceland. fel, acclivitas ; the 
| fell-foot, or foot of the hill ; eg. Ts NAT: vide 


"Hai, felicilas; 


merces, pramium ; quia olim ſola præmia, et mu- 


1 


apud ſcholiaſten in Ariſtoph. in Nub. Act I. ſc. i. 
| que 
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vw » a” 


que tranſeripſit tere Suidas in voce raw 
N oe org 


Way. 25, and Voc. 172, ſuppoſes “ fell, vellus; 
wool, peel, and a number of other kindred terms, 
originate à poll, hgnitying, 7þe bead: but ſurely 
poll is derived” Toa-ew, 'verto ; unde vertex ; the 


poll, or op of the head : but it might be better | 


ſtill to derive fell, felt,” woot, and vellus, with 
Voſhus, 2 Mac, nam Made, Dor. Ma, eſt 
ovis ; a ſheep. mes 
* FE-LLOW of. @ college} Sax. pe, des; et lax, 
FE-LLOW, companion I ligatus: hinc Nor- 
manni in w vertentes pelap dixerunt; hodie 
nos fel lot: hæc nobill. Spelm. in felagus :— 
nobody will diſpute this etym. thus far; but it 
may be traced ſomething. farther; for fides origi- 
nates 'A Hao, mi, fido, unde fides ; and ligatus 
originates A Avyw, ligo, vintio'; the whole com- 
nd therefore amounts to /ocius individuus vite 
comes ; a fellow of a ſociety ; one bound by the ſame 


oath of fidelity, and obedience :>Clel. Voc. 176, 


obſerves, that © that great and worthy antiquary 
Ehuyd was puzzled at finding the word belech in 
the Armoric language ſignifying an office, or officer 
of the church; and owned he could not account 
for it: it derives,” ſays Clel. from al; ruler, or 
principal perſon; and lech, the minſter; in compo- 
ſition belech, falech, mallech ; thence the felechs, or 


fellows of a college :”—but al (or rather fel, or 
cell) and lech, are Gr.: for fal, cell, coll, hill, or“ 


head, originates à Kox-wn, 'coll-is ; a hill, or emi- 
nence; and LECH, we ſhall ſee under its proper 
art. 1s Gr. 


FELO de /; Sax. pell ; atrox, crudelis ; qui 


adeo in ſe crudelis eſt, ut mortem ſibi conſciſcat : 
Lye.” — but fell, furious, and ſavage, is Gr.: 
ſee above.  - | 
FELON ; “ ee, fallax; an old word, uſed 
originally to expreſs a per/on who revolts againſt bis 
ſovereign : unde Þnauris, deceit, knavery; a cheat, 
an impoſtor : Spelman chuſes to: derive it from 
the Germ. feblen; aberrare; from whence alſo 
comes our word zo fail: and Father Labbe draws 
it from the French fe Bonnie, for violated, or 
broken faith : Nug.”—let me only obſerve, that 
Hederic gives us no ſuch word as S, but 
nns: and with regard to both. the latter deriv. 
they ſhould have no place in a collection of Eng- 
liſh words derived from the Greek tongue. 
FEMALE; ala, vel Sv, foo, a fes, jnuſit: 
unde femina, femella; a woman: according to this 
deriv. it ought: to be written feminine. 
' FENCE ;; d, occido, fendo, defendo; to 


guard, ward off, protect one's. ſelf From the aſ- 


F 1 Sexo; pellis, locker Ar Ain 
” t 
FELT I , bade, tdvering :—Clel,' 


From GR IRE, and LA TIN, | F E 


ſaults of another : hence likewiſe a fence, wall, 
or Hedge. _ 
FENERATION ; TTowes, antiq. fænus, merces: 
ut fit merces pecuniæ mutuo accepte ; intereſt, uſury. 
FENI-GREEK; voiJaw, Oo, flo, fenum ; unde 
fenum Græcum; a ſpecies of graſs. 

FENNEL, @oilzw, vw, fio, fenum, feniculum ; 
the herb ſo called. wht 

FENNY; Koog, profanus, immundus, impurus ; 
a' Koe, canum ; mud, dirt; à cænum mutando 
x Et C, in 2 (ut A KAciw, fleo ; a Kevos, frigus) 


| conflatum eſt fanum; unde fenny, muddy, marſhy 


ground: and from hence likewiſe may be deduced 
the expreſſion, fenny cheeſe, for mouldy obeeſe ; A 
Sax. penniq, mucidus, muculentus: Ray.“ —any 
kind of mouldineſs, produced from abundance of 
moiſture : but ſtill Gr. as above; only now per- 
haps derived à Morra, Muyw, mugeo 3 unde mu- 
cus, mucidus; muſty, fuſty, vuniſtig, vuntig, vinny, 
finnow, fenny : mouldy. 

FEOFFEE ; Heid, fido, fadus ; a feoffment of 
truſt ; fidei commiſſum, poſſeſſio fiduciaria : Jun.“ 

FEOH ;. © money ;; we. were wont,” ſays Verſt. 
ce to ſay, gold and fee; alſo officers requyre their fees; 
to wit, the money due vnto them: but we have 
already ſeen that our word FEE is of Gr. origin. 

FEOHT, or feoght ; © heerof wee yet retaine 
the woord fought, of bt: Verit.”—but FIGHF 
is Gr. 
FEORME, or ferme; a farm: Verit.—but 
FARM 1s Gr. ö 
FERIER, commonly written farrier, but de- 
rived from © Linge, Idngor, vel Fid ng, unde fer- 


habitum : Voſſ.“ ſoleas equis ferreas induere, infi- 
gere, impingere; the ſmith, who ſhoes the horſes with 


or horſe-dsor. 

FERMENT ; Oro, ferveo, fermento ; fermen- 
tatio, an efferveſcence ; an internal. commotion of 

arts ; leaven, 

FERN ; © fortafſe per metath. contractum eſt 
ex poſtrema parte illius ®:aoparagiz, guod inter 
nomina filicis retulit Dioſcor : Jun.” but © mallem 
deflectere, ſays Skinn. “ à Sax. fapan ; Belg. 
vaeren; Teut. fahren, ire, proficiſci, iter facere; 
quia ſc. per omnia fe propagat vulgatiſſima hec 
planta, et nuſquam non viatoribus occurrit:“ — 
then the Dr. muſt have been a very great travel- 
ler : but it happens that there are ſeveral other 
plants (particularly fuch whoſe ſeeds are blown, 
and diſperſed about by the winds) which travel. 
at leaſt as far as the fern; and conſequently to- 
which that appellation would be as proper. 

FEROCIOUS ; “ in the ancient language,“ 


ſays Clel. Voc. 172, © er, or her is radical to- 


Ong, 


rum: IQnęo quia Tbericum, oninium ſemper optimum 


iron; but now uſed to ſignify. only the horſe- leech, 
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From Gu zrzx, and Latin 

140 One, One, fera; a wild beaſt; Ferox, ferocitas; ¶erucio, 'ango ; hence peſt, 

14 beadſtrong, brutal, fierce. | 

1 FERRET ; B.o, Beln, vita, viverra; quod vivit, 
vel videt Ega, in terrd; the animal fo called, be- 
cauſe it lives, or ſees under-ground. 
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bn peſbilence :; which 
may have given origin to fer: though perhaps 
it would be ſtill betrer to derive fefter à puſtula; 

i. e. * Ivey, vel Ives, pus, puſtula; a bliſter, wheal, 
or Hain. | 


FERRUGINOUS, ab ol. accuſativo be, FESTINATION, rde, Zum, quali G- 
10 pro * fera, feritas; unde ferrum; cin, feftino, feſtinatio ; haſte, hutry, ſpeed. 
13 | | £c validas Saxi radices, et fera ferfri {| FESTING-penny ;. Ray explains it by earneſt 
1 WM a conſtituunt. Lucret. lib; II. | given to ſervants, when hired: —it ſeems to be 
15 the ftrong, and rough particles of iron: though | a Northern dialect, either for fiſting-peum, money 
bk perhaps it would be more natural to derive fer- | put into the ff, or band of a ſeryant: or elſe 
1 rum à Tongo, Ionge, vel Finger, unde ferrum : perhaps it may rather be a contraction of faſtening- 
9 0 illud autem ab Ingo, quia Vericum omnium ſem- 


penny, the money given to Zind, or faſten the 
agreement of hiring: both Gr. _ | 
FESTOON ; | Skinner has very properly ex- 
plained: this word by corono ex floribus texta ; ſeu 
ſertum feſtum, aut feſlrvum-z' i. e. feſtis diebus uſur- 
part ſolitum :—but there he ſtops; when they are 
evidently derived from the Gr. as we have ſeen. 
FETCH, or bring; © Sax. peccan; afferre; Belg, 
vaten; comprehendere, accipere; Teut. vatten ; 


j | i! per optimum habitum : our word ferruginous is de- 
1 rived from ferrum- rubigo; the colour of iron-ruſt. 
FERRY ; ®:gw, fero, porto; to bear, or carry 
| j ober a river. | 
1 FERTILITY ; Oe, fructum fero, fertilitas ; 
UN fruitfulneſs :—if I might be allowed a conjecture, 
1 there is an expreſſion of Cicero, in his Orat. 49, | 
{1% ex Poet, as quoted by Ainſw. (though as yet 1 
have not been able to find it) that ſeems to | Zenere, capere; neſcio an omnia, præſertim Sax, 
point out another deriv. viz. frugifera et ferta | peccan, à vefare, adveftare; frequentativum verbi 
arva Afie tenet : this might lead us to ſuppoſe, | vehere, advebere: Skinn.”—who goes no farther ; 
that fertility was derived à $eaoow, conſtipo ; | but Voſſius derives veho, ab Oxw, Oxw, præmiſſo 
eęacd, gpaxloy, by tranſpoſition page, unde farcio, | digamma, et x mutatur in þ; ut in xaw, bio z xj, 
farttum, quali fertum ; ſtuffed, ſwelled, crammed; | humi ; to carry, bear, or bring. ae 
as all fruitful things have the appearance of being | FET-LOCK-joint, © mm equo articulus, ſeu coar- 
bleated, or full. ticulatio cruris et pedis; q. d. feet-lack, verbatim 
FERULA ; Haęo, ferio, percutio ; quòd feri- | ſera-pedum, quia in illa articulo crus pede clauditur, 
entes feriuntur ; : Hs flick, with which children | eique quaſi inſeritur : vel q. d. feet-locks, & longis 
are ſtricken, or corretted in ſchools. crinium cirris ibi creſcentibus : Skinn,” —but in 
FERVOR ; Se, Mol. pro Ot, ferveo, effer- either of theſe caſes, it is evidently derived from 
veſco; a ſudden boiling, or commotion, excited by | the Gr. as will be found under their proper art. 
the admixtion of contrary particles; ſometimes a FETTER, quaſi footer, et feeter, from foot, 


fervor, or efferveſcence is produced by the corrupt- 
ing of vegetables; which will be ſo great as to 
cauſe the burſting out of flames; as we ſome- 
times ſee in the inſtances of hay and corn, be- 
ing laid up too moiſt ; the hay-ſtack will fy on 
Fire, and the corn become goaf-burnt, . + 


FESCUE ; ®eilaw, ito, frequento : or rather 


from quo, produce, fetus, feſtuca; a young ſhoot, 
or ftalk ; a ſmall flick to point with, 
FESS, San,, faſcis, faſcia; a ſwath, or band, 
commonly called a bend in heraldry. | 
FESTER: Skinner derives it ab Ital. appeſtare, 
inficere ; but, rejecting that deriv. he ſays, © vel 
quod multo veriſimilius mihi fit à Fr. Gall. fetrir; 


marceſcere, defloreſcere; hoc à Lat. flaccideſcere; 


facceſcere: - but even then it would be of Gr. 
extract. as we ſhall find preſently : however this 
deriv. ought not to be preferred to the former, 
which is nearer to our own ; or rather feſter is 
nearer to appeſtare, vel impeſtare, which ſignify 
peſte inficere : now peſtis originates à Thegw, premo, 


i. e. from ®oilaw, Þoilzv, ire, ambulare; becauſe 
fetters are faſtened to the feet, or on the legs, to pre- 
vent rogues from walking, or running away. 
FEUD ; “ Sax. pæhd; Belg. veede; Teut. 
fehd; fattio, inimicitia ; quarrel, difſention ; à Sax. 
Fah; hoſtis; Skinn.“ an enemy; @ FOE: conſe- 
quently Gr. | 
* FEUDAL ; Ila, fido, fadus ; a covenant, 
league, or ſtipulation : Voſſius tells us fedus is 
derived à Sg: or-elſe we muſt refer to the Sax. 
FEVER, O., ferveo, febris; @ hot fit : Clel. 
Way. 51, ſays, © fever does not come from febris; 
but febris from fever, or feu-er : feu; fire; and 
er augmentative. — but feu comes either from 
p- Y, uro; or feu-er from mv-e, ignis, fire. 
FEW, Baug, parvus, paucus; not many in num- 
ber : manifeſte elucet veſtigium Gr. Tlavges, ſays 
Jun. cum Dan. faa congruit, quod Iceland. fa- 
tekur eſt pauper ; q. d. pauca capiens, vel accipiens- 
Menagius Gall. pen refert ad paucus; quemadmo- 
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dum feu, ad focus 5 item jeu, ad jocus; et cn, 


F 1 
ad cog uus Verſtegan and Skinner ſuppoſe it 
to be Sax. . | | 
FEWͤEL, à $wyw, ſeu ©wyuw, hoc eſt uro, torres; | 
unde focus, focale; a hearth to make the fire on. 
FIAT, Sue, fo; let it be made, done, or enacted. 

FIB; Oos, purus, impollutus; pretending to 
truth: though we might rather derive it à Haga- 
Porn, fabula ; by contraction a „i, a fable, a 
ſtory, an untruth : ſee FABLE : Gr. 

FIBRE, A,, ſeu Hvwv, idem quod Avven, 
unde Hoe, rug, fints ; yr fimbria, et fbra; 
mall ſprouts or ſtrings, hanging at the roots of 
e vel, ut Salmaſio vifans ab ol. ot | 
pro Gier, guod molle et tenue notat ; ut Heſych. 
monet : Voſſ.“ very fine, or ſmall nerves, or ſinetos. 
'" FICKLE ; Hong, varins; item varias artes 
callens ; verſutus ; unſteady, unreſolved ; trying va- 
rious projets, forming different ſchemes. | 

FICTION; oy, Ango, fictilis; formed, fram- 
ed, or faſhioned of earth, or any other materials: 
alſo any fable, made or contrived on falſe pretences. 

FIDDLE; Eds, fides, is, fidicula; a ſtringed 


— 


inſtrument : Eqiecs, Xeędat haet: et Toidn, 
xe Heſych. 
2 FID-FAD vel à fatuus; filly, fooliſh: 


* FIDDLE-FADLE I vel a Xe, Xevow, X, 
xu, unde No, futus, futilis ; worthleſs, inſig- 
nificant ; of no more value than a crackt china cup, 
which eaſily pours out, or loſes its contents: — 
If. Voſſ. derives futilis ab "T9, futilis : though 
we might rather ſuppoſe it was half Sax, 

FIDELITY : Clel. Voc. 21, very juſtly ob- 
ſerves, that “in Italy, long before the foundation 
of Rome, Semo Sanchus (or, as Dionyſus calls him, 
Sancus) was by ſome called Deus Fidius (or, as 
Dionyſius calls him, Medius Fidius) and Jupiter 
Fidius, which in the old language would be re- 
ducible to Seb-Sanch; i. e. Seb (chef) head, or prin- 
cipal; and Sanch, ratiſier with the touch: and Deus 
Fidius he explains by d'en feidth; in legal faith; 
but if fidius, and feidth, have any connexion with 
fides, and faith, they are Gr. as above: but Mr. 
Spelman, in his note on Dionyſius, B. II. ſec. 49, 
fays, „ look on Fidius to be a Roman name; 
and Semo Sancus, and Sangus, to have been the 
name of that god, as they called him in the Sa- 
bine language, which was not, like the Latin, 
originally Gr.:“ —if now Fidius was a Roman 
name, and the Latin was originally Gr. then 
Fidius may be derived from the ſame root with 
FAITH : Gr. | 

FIDUCIARY : from the ſame root; uſed in 
mathematics to fignify the graduated edge of an 
inſtrument, made ſo exact that you may confide in it. 

FIE'! eo! vab'! an interjection of exclamation. 


From Greek, and LAaT1N, 
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literis Gr. Nie, campus; 1 quod frequens eſt 


interjecto, ut ol. Fug, filius ; Ow, fulica; Aw, 
Halo; Thaw, palatum; Laos, ſalvus; Teoxos, trochlea, 


&c, Caſaub. and Jun.“ 


here uſed to ſignify the tempter, and great adver- 
ſary of mankind : Caſaub.”—there is likewiſe a 
Sax. deriv. given in that Alph. | 
FIERCE; One, fera, ferus ; wild, ſavage, cruel : 
— Cleland would have it Celtic : ſee FOREST. 

FIFE ; ®voaw, ſufflo; flatu diftendo ; unde fiſtula; 
a whiſtle, or flute, becauſe blown into. 

FIG; TLoxoc, ficus, a fruit ſo called. 

FIGHT ; *Iuxleverv, pugnare; unde Sax. pyhran, 
pgeohTan ; pugilem agere, pugilatu decernere : Jun.“ 
to contend, oppoſe. | 

FIGMENT P. fingo, figmentum, figura ; 

FIGURE a device, whim, fancy ; the frame, 
or faſhion of any thing. 

FILAMENT ; Ie, pilus, filum, filamenta ; 
ſmall threads ; or any thin covering, or tegument. 

FILAZER ; © cuſtos brevium, ita dictus foren- 
ſibus à Gall. flace; quod iſtiuſmodi flo brevia 
trajiciat, cuſtodiatque : Jun,” — conſequently 
will take the ſame deriv. with a FILE for lei- 
ters : Gr. N 

FILCH, „eos, malus deceptor, impoſtor; fal- 
lax ; a deceiver, cheat, impoſtor : Caſaub. and Jun.” 


FILE for letters Iiavs, Pilus, flum; a thread, 


— 


FILE of pearl ; . 
FILE of ſoldiers ſtring, or wire. 


FILE, or rough inſtrument, A«p.e, limus, et limis ; 
obliquus, tranſverſus; becauſe it cuts athwart : 
* vel. potius à , quod Heſych, exponit aaju- 


ſplendidus; to make bright : Voſſ.“ 
FILIAL}; either from "Ties, Kol. Fuiocs, filius, 


tribe, or lineage : or elſe from $1205, eu, filins, 
amicus; an ally, friend, | apa -e might ra- 
ther prefer the firſt of theſe three, | 

FILLET), IIs, pilus, filum; a thread; ex quo 
fema conficitur ; vel quia filum, quali fillum refert ; 
a hair-lace, or any long riband. 

FIELET of veal; © mu/culgfior pars femoris; forte 
fic dicta, quia eo loci magni et validi tendines, 
et nervi inſignes, qui propter longitudinem lo- 
rum ſpeciem exhibent, occurrunt : Skinn.”—this 
ſeems to be but a vague reaſon, and yet it is the 
only one I have found; but muſt however obſerve 
it is Gr. | | Ye te 

FILLY-fole; Fuus-Iluaecs, filius-pullus ; a fole, 
or young horſe; pullum equinum ; equulum ; vett. 
Angl. dicebatur phully, quod manifiiſte fit à Sax. 
ole, et hoc ex Lat. pullus, cui originem dedit 


._ FIELD; „ videtur deſumptum ex initialibus 
147 a J 


deduci 


* FIEND; © Og, ſerpens; the ſerpent; and 


, ſplendidum reddere; to poliſh; à G, 


/ interjeCto : or elfe from Þyvacy, or van, a race, 


Gr, Iwo : non nemo fortaſſe dixerit commode 
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5 F 1 
deduci poſſe à Sax. pihan ; ſegui: Lye.” becauſe 
it . follows its dam but ſo do the young of all 
other creatures :—beſides, this. latter deriv. ſeems | 


only allegorical ; whereas the Gr. is truly radical. 


+ 


FILM © Sax. film; cutis, membrana; hoc erte 


à Lat. Filamen, pellamen ; ſeu potius velamen : 
Skinn.“ —we might rather prefer this latter; but 
then it ought to be traced up to the Gr.: thus 
Aal poe, per metath. velum; a 5 
thin covering, or membrane. 
FILTH; 
ſamo: Cafaub. —but this ſeems to be only a 
figurative deriv.; perhaps it would be better to 


derive filth a ®ugpos, Pungpect, Roweos, Heſych. 


fimus ; mud, dirt: vel à Gu, quaſi puh, 2 
fedo; to daub, or defile. 

F ILTRATION, Seeg, pellis; ; felt; or any 
woolly ſubſtance to ftrain through. 

FIN, IIa, pinna, genus conche ; a Hellaſſo: 
allo the fin of a fiſh ; and the Pinnious of a bird ;— 
we might rather derive fn a Hilares, per ſynech. 
Neves, ol. Neves, penna; the feather, or wing 
ef a bird, or the fin of a fiſh : fee PEN: Gr. 

FINAL ; Duo, fio, unde finis, finalis ; cum fit 
id cujus gratia aliquid f/ ; the end, intent, or ac- 
compliſhment of any thing : =ll. Voſſivs has given 
us this deriv. of inis, Auen, ſeu Hy, idem quod 
Avve : unde Hvieg, redete, inis, finalis : 
liger derives fnis a Exowes unde et unis; anti- 
quitus a £,y owes erat fenis; ut A Tpoy yes, Fun- 
gus; a Leer dovn, Funda; ; at poſtea g periit; inde 


1gitur sfenire primum ; fænire poſtea; nunc au- 
tem finire eſt Ly ow pgnoas: the reaſon of which: 


expreſſion 1s thus given by Voſſ. de Permut. lit. 
Anis à funis, Exowes, quia veteres funibus agros 
circum/ciibebant ; unde perantiquo cujuſdam agri- 
menſoris fragmento legas, inis (a boundary) dicta 
ed quod agr! + funiculis þ * nt divifi; or, as we may 


ſay in our language, they drew, or fixed a line of 


beundary between their lands ; which was the end, 
or termination of therr preperty. 

— F INCH ; „% Trirvog, 0 gęubog: or rather Lr. 
por, A Emiguy Pifilo; ut quedam aves: fringillus; 
quaſi frinch ; Fringilla, avis diftia, quad friguti : 
verbum oranino à ſono fictum; urn et Fritinnire, 
quod hirundinum proprium ; ut fringuttire, frin- 
gillarum: Voſſ.“ a bird which has a. chatteriy 95 
clirping note; and therefore it is more probable 


that our word Auch is of Germ. or Belg. extract. 


as will be obſerved in the Sax. Alph. 
FIND, “ Agen, invenire ; Cyſaud. ” to light 
upon, happen, or meet with. 


FINE, or multi; Town, bane pretium pro in- 
Juria penſatum; a mult, 


FINE; tbin; Pacos, * ; Andi, tranſ- a | 
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ail, a veil ; or any b 


© Oavaclns, auge, oilinends. ab- non eſt origine Græcum, ſe 


rundlet; 


and Sca- 


F 1 

5 FINGER, © Epqurtryadberere, mplati; Eugi- 

vas rg xte, mani bus amplei, et firmiter tenere; 

unde particip. guiſeg, 1 1 E. euTnAaxele5, amplefentes; 
graſpers : Caſaub.“ or perhaps fuger may be de- 

Show a Eopryys, ftringo ; ; to gripe faſt, contrat} oy 


hand : abjecto D, ut à. Toerdorn, funda, &c. : 


elſe it may originate, a beyyw, Ango; to 8 


Faſbion; becauſe 7 ing is Soren and 5 


ed by the fingers. (AY 'Y Ny 

FIRE; ex Won Ny BET quod tamen 

kj Phrygicum: Caſaub.“ 

and Upton obſerves fire is derived from og, by 
Changing into /; as in piſcis; fiſh." . 

FIR-KIN, Ajp@ogevsy Aero tves, 5 anpbore 3 4 
or ſmall caſh. . a + 

FIRM ;.* taken from Eęuns, 1 or from 
Eęua, ſupport ; ſuhtaining : or from Eięhos, nexus; 
becauſe that which. is well joined, and connected 
together, is Hronger and firmer : the F frequently 
ſupplies the place. of the breathing, and comes 
from the Eolic digamma; Nug.”—ſo that at la 
the Dr. has found that our # comes from the 
Fol. digamma; whereas, under the articles border 
and bridle, he had twice aſſerted, that our B came 
from that character : with regard to theſe etym. 
the two laſt are taken from Voſſ.: as to the firſt, 
it may be the Dr's. own ; for no other etymolo- 
giſt would have given ſuch a deriv. ; we might 
rather with If, Voſſ. derive firm by tranſpoſition 
from Bene, quaſi Bigpuov, firmum ; idem quod 
OfBerwor, fortis, robuſtus, validus ; ſtrong, robuſt, ſtout. 

Þ rr. Agios, Tewligos, Primus ; by chang- 


Ing r into 7; arid by contract. -Upt.” but fr -- 


in the ſenſe of beſt is undoubtedly derived, ac- 
cording to Caſaub. from ®eg5es, 'optimus, excellen- 
tifſimus ; the beſt and moſt excellent. 

FISCAL ; ®zooc, fiſcus, fiſcalis ; belonging to 
the exchequer. 

FISH; Nia, inuſit. II, unde Tioxw, Et rin 
bibo ; nds piſces, quia perpetuo bibunt ; Piſces, 
by converting p into f, gives our word fiſhes : 
II. Voſſius derives piſcis ab Ixbos addito II loco 
digammatis; ut ſzpe ; quaſi He, piſcis. 

F ISSURE ; þ > XC, Id, quaſi Exivd, ſcindo, 
Indo, * to cleave aſunder : fiffilis ; ſplit, or 
cloven. 

FIST, © Iv, vel lin, manus in Pugnum con- 
Arida: malim tamen,“ ſays Jun. “ deducere i 
Sax. Fax, firmus, validus ; quod validiſſima / fit 
manus, omnium digitorum nodis in unum pugnuts 
veluti compactis, atque arttifſime complicatis : huc 
etiam facit, . quod veteres Friſii, etiamnum hodie 
uni eãdemque voce A, et firmum, et pugnun, 
denotent : Cymræis interim Huſto e percutere; et 
friſt ; flagellum: — however, there can be no 


1 — why we may not ; ſuppoſe that all 


x theſe 


Q wo — CT OW. 
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theſe Northern words were deſcended originally 

from TE. e | 
FISTICH, piftacia, piſtacium; a nut ſo called. 

_ FISTULA, dug, fftula ; à Gvoau flatu diſ- 

tendo; a pipe, tube, or flute; becauſe blown into: 


alſo à diſeaſe, ſo called from its forming a hollow 


pipe, or tube in the feſb. 

FIT, Proper; Arai occurrere, reſpondere; 
eveutu convenire: qui uſus verbi rarior, ſed ele- 
gantiſſimus: Caſaub. litera v in F pro more (ut 
in pes ; foot; pater, father, &c.) mutata, 

F IT-up; Su, fo, fecis ; 40 make, repair, ret.— 
Junius, after producing ſeveral etym. ſays, “ om- 
nium interim origo fortaſſe eſt a Sia, prout ait 
Euſtath. han eſſe vocem 11s peculiarem, qui ad 
eftinandiim hortantur alios. | 

FIT of an rr from the ſame root; 

FITS | on account of their ſudden, 
and frequent returns. 

FIX; nf, figo, fixus ; faftened ; made flea- 
dy, firm. "in | 

FLABBY 8 ſeu Baaxax, mollities ; à 
FLAGGING \ Baaf, anog, flaccus, flaccidus ; 
faint, lank, feeble : fee SLAB, SLABBY : Gr. 

FLAG, or had Mary from the ſame root 

FLAG-faff with the former article: 
vel ab Apaazres, ſumma pars puppis : fortaſſe tamen 
rectius, ſays Jun. originem petas vocabuli a 
vliegen ; volare ; ut vlagge dicitur, quaſi wlugge ; 
volatilis, mobilis : aut a vlaggeren, vel flaggeren ; | 
flaccere:—conſequently it would then originate | 
from. the foregoing art. Gr. _ 

FLAG, or turf; à Haden, nimia humiditas ; \ 


- quia ex locis uliginaſis, fimoſis ſecatur; becauſe it 


is cut out of moiſt, and marſby places. 
FLAGELET; a Ivo, 45 flabellum ; unde 


Fr. Gall. flageolet; q. d. flabellet ; fiſtula ; a pipe, 
which is blown into. | 

FLAGON ; © Azynves, lagena : Upt.” poculi 
genus, et menſura; præpoſito digamma; a fone: 
bottle, to keep wine in. | 

FLAGRANT ; @atyu, gazys, flagro ; burning, 
feorching, furious. 

FLAIL; Ne, gazyw, flagro, flagellum ; a 


whip; alſo an inſtrument of buſbanary, like a whip, 


to beat, or thraſh out corn. 154] 

FLAIN ; “Sax. plan, plæn; ſortaſſe à pleogan, 
ſeu potius fleon, volare : Lye.” —and conſequently 
originates from the ſame root with flown; i. e. 
FLY with wings: Gr. 


FLAKE. of fire; o przy-a, flagro ; unde 


flamma ; a flame, a flake, or large lump of burn- 
mg matten. | | 3 
FLAKE. of ſnow ; Ilnexai, floccus : or from H- 
x2pos, crines plexi; hair entangled; or any thin 


bodies united. 
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—— prayo, Hagro, flamme; 


FLAME 
of fire 


fanula ; wool, or woollen cloth. It has long been 
a wonder to me, why, in our beſt editions of 
Shakeſpear, Falſtaff, in the Merry Wives of Wind- 
for, Act V. ſc, 5, ſhould call Evans, the Welch 
flannel :—after the facetious old knight had been 
pinched by the fairies, and diſcovers that all was 
but a trick, the ſeveral actors in that ſcene be- 
gin to taunt him; which he cannot endure, par- 
ticularly the ſcoffs of parſon Evans; but in reply 
to what that reverend gentleman had told him ; 
that he was © given to fornications, and to ta- 
verns, and ſacks; and wines, and metheglins, 
and to drinkings, and ſwearings, and ſtarings, and 
pribbles, and prabbles;”—Sir John makes anſwer, 
“ Falſt. Well! I am your theme: you have the 
ſtarr of me: I am dejected; I am not able to an- 
ſwer the Welch flannel.:” — perhaps it ought to 
be the Welch flamen ; 1. e. the Welch prieſt : or 
probably the Welchman might have been wrap- 
ped up in @ Glanket, and the other fairies 
in” ſheets. | 
ELANK, © Azyw, ZEol. $\xywv, ove, n, tia * 
Nug.”—perhaps it ought rather to be derived 
a Zrhayypov, Viſcera, cor, pulmones ; and is ſome- 
times uſed to ſignify motherly affetion, tender- 
neſs, pity ; as it is frequently uſed in Scripture. 
FLAP-down ; Aa, intenſiva particula,” et Bao, 
| Baivw, £0 3 quali Aa, unde labor, lapſus ; to lap, 
or fold over ; to fall down. . 
FLAP, or flap; contracted from Koauges, cola- 
phus, alapa ; a flap, cuff, blow, or bex on the ear. 
FLARE : neſcio an à Belg. flederen; volitare, 
vagari: Skinn. q. d. oculos circumvolitare, circa 
oculos vagari: but flare ſeems to be of the ſame 
import with glare; and may be derived & Kaos, 
gloria; brightneſs, ſplendor : or from Tahoe, bilaris, 
ſplendidus; bright, ſparkling :—but when we ſay 
the candle flares, it ſeems to be a contraction of 
fiaere ; to flow; when the tallow flows down : con- 
ſequently Gr. 
FLASH of lightning : * ®20}, yos, fiamma z 
fame : Caſaub. and Upt.“ 
FLASH of wit: perhaps from the ſame root. 
FLASK ; © ®azoxio, which in Suidas is in- 
terpreted @ bottle; and occurs in this ſignification 
in Saint Gregory's 9 ng or from ®Þax2;; len- 
ticula ; which is taken for 4 /mall veſſel, in the 
Fourth Book of Kings: R. Saxn, lens: or rather 
from $azexuy, which occurs in this ſignification 


the Germ. flaſch, . or fleſch :: Nug this laſt 
defiv. might have been fpared in a liſt of Eng- 


| B b liſh 


unde ®>oypes, flamma; a lage 


FLANEL, Aaves, Anvoc, lana, lanula, quaſi , 


among the later Greeks : Voſſius derives it from 


: 

\ 

1 
1 
© 
> 
1 
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; 6bſerve, that Calaub. cenſet flaſket eſſe à ®koxw- 
dog, Or Oaoxwic, Or Oxoxwnior mMarſupium,' pera, 


4 ciſta. , 


FLAT, broad, HRalus, latus, amplus, ſpatioſus ; 
broad, ſpacious, wide ; thus, with great propriety, 
a ſpecies of bream is called a bream plat, from its 
. being very broad, and thin, 

FLAT-milk : © lectorem potius monebo (ſays 
Jun. under the art, cream) Cot, Gloſſarium, 
p. 37, crama exponi plexe, a Teut. vloten, vel 
vlieten het melck; cremorem ladti ſupernatantem, 
ab ipſo latte ſecernere, ſegregare : vlote melck ; lat 
demptd cremoris pinguedine tenuius: — this Teut. 
vlote melck ſeems to come from the ſame root 


with our word float : there is only one objection, 


viz. that flat milk does not float above the cream ; 
but the cream floats above that : however, ſhould 
that be the true deriv. it would originate à BAvw, 
fuo; to flow a-top, to ſwim a-top; and by a 


change of ideas, it is called flat milk, becauſe it 


ſwims below the cream. | 

FEAT), infipid ; perhaps from the ſame root; 
though none of our etymol. have conſidered it 
in the ſenſe of vapid, taſteleſs ; becauſe its fine 
component parts have been ſeparated, and eva- 
porated, or, as we may ſay, the cream taken off, and 
nothing left but @ caput mortuum. 

FLATS, or fhoals ; this is yet another ſenſe of 
the word, which none of our etymol. have taken 
any notice of; though now perhaps it originates 
a Ilalvs, broad, flat, ſhallow water, where there 
is not depth enough to admit of any ſailing. 

FLATTER : Upton, under the art. force, has 
very properly derived “ flatter a latto, 'prefixing 
the Aol. digamma F, quaſi flafo : niſi me lac- 
taſſes amantem ; if you had not flattered my paſſion: 
Terence.” —only how he has left us to trace out 
the verb lacto, which Littleton has very judici- 
ouſly derived from lacie, and declined it thus, 
lacio, ui, itum, et laxi, laftum ; unde ladto; freq. 
and then derives {acio, à Manie, Ywreuw, (ill 
Littleton is right, and Ainſw. is wrong, for he 
has given it Pwrleww) adulor ; to bring one into a 
ſnare, to decoy, to wheedle, or trepan. 


FLATULENCE; Scal. according to Littl. and 


Ainſw. under the art. fo, derives that verb à ®©aas, 
®ÞX@ :—1t is with reluctance I am forced to diſſent 
from this great authority : for there is no ſuch 
ſenſe of the verb h Þaw, to ſignify flo, ſpire ; 
but all my lexicons explain it by frange, con- 
tundo, voro avide, comedo; to break, pcund, devour, 
eat up greedily ; all which are ſenſes far enough 
diſtant from blowing, breathing, and inflating: and 
therefore, with Voſſius, we might rather ſuppoſe, 
fi fo veniat 2 Græcis, non tam. ſit a ag» (ſigni- 


* 
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liſh words derived from the Gr.: let me only | ficatio enim abit) quam à Tv, quod idem notat; 


flatulentus ; unde flatulence, windy, bloated. 


trained; lite the tendrils of vines. 


and pernicious effetis. 


„„ ( — 
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et ſane » crebro abit in x, et /, ut alias ſæpe:“ 
from Id then, evidently comes flo, flare, flatus ; 


FLAUNTING: Ainſworth acknowledges, that 
this word is derived à lautus; but then he deduces 
lautus from lavo, à Aue: but Ave bears the ſenſe 
of -ſolvo, ſolutus ; not of lavo, lautus; (he ſhould 
have ſaid Aue, not Auo) however we might rather 
prefer this latter verb, ſince our word flaunting 
more properly bears that ſenſe, viz. looſe, unre- 


FLAW, or blemiſb; ©)aw, pro ©)aw, funde; 
ta beat, or break, or burſt. | 

FLAWN, © 2a Fr. Gall. fan: Skinn.” —but, 
as Junius very juſtly remarks, “ reftius tamen 
deducas à C, vel CN, contundere, conterere ; 
quod ova, et reliqua, è quibus fiunt varia pla- 
centarum genera, contundendo, agitandoque Prius 
emolliri, commiſcerique ſoleant: - Lye obſerves, that 
the Iceland. word lauter eſt Iaficiniorum genus ; 
unde forte Almann. et Belg. at Angl, et Gall. 
peterim à Sax. plena, quod ſenſu videtur reſpon- 
dere rw batter ; farina cum latte et commixta, et 
ventilata:— but ſtill fawn, flauter, and flena, 
mult originate a , commiſcere, contundere ; to 
mix up, or beat together, 

FLAWS, Aw, pro @\xw, frango, contundo : 
violent, peircing winds, ſo called from their furious 


FLAX, © videri poteſt factum,“ ſays Jun. “ex 
ÞAow, pro Oacuw, tundo, ſubigo; quod non niſi 
pluribus ſtuparii mallei plagis contuſum, ſubaum- 
que in humanos uſus emolliatur: Sclavinis vellus 
et villus dicitur as, quod Gelenii lexicon [ym- 
phonum in ordine d Tsroapwy, cenſet conſonare 
cum Izaog, Ouncs :”—this latter may be true; for 
our word woc anſwers much nearer to Izacs, and 
Ovacs, that either las, or flax. 
FLAXON, © a flagon, à bottle: Verſt,” but 
FLAGON 1s Gr. 

FLAY, to frighten : © a flaid coxcomb, a fright- 
ened fearful fellow : Ray.” —it ſeems to be but a 
Northern diale& for FRAY, or frighten : Gr. 

FLAY, toftrip; this orthography ſeems to have 
been adopted purely for diſtinction's ſake, inſtead 
of flea, which ſignifies the inſect, as in the next 
art.— but neither fea, nor fay, anſwer properly 
to the deriv. ; which is“ ®>ow, et ®Aofw, decorti- 
co, corticem detraho ; to ſtrip off the bark, ſkin, or 
covering: R. O, cortex the bark of a tree: 
Caſaub.” 7 | | 

FLEA, the inſet; ®Xaeyw, gazyw, flagro ; 10 
raiſe an inflammation : but Junius, after giving 
ſeveral Northern deriv. ſays, omnia manifeſte 
ſunt à Sax. pleon; fugere ; propter MIC 

| lam 


F L 
illam animalculiagilitatem, qui captantium manus 
fruſtrari ſæpenumero, atque eludere ſolet: and 
this is the more probable deriv. becauſe other 
nations, in giving other names to this inſect, have 
adopted this ſignification; thus, the Danes call 
it loppe, à lob; curſus, fuga; or rather ſaltus; a 
leap : if, therefore, the 'word flea bears any con- 
nexion with flee-way, or leap-away, it ought to 
have been written a flee, and not flea, which ſig- 
nifies to ſtrip off the ſein: in the ſenſe of fleeing, 
or ſkipping away, it would derive I Gevyw, fugio ; 
unde ®vyn, Fuga; quali fluga, flight, eſcape, or 


© ſhipping. 
# F. DGE; © Belg. flederen, bi antes voli- 


are; Teut. fluecken, plumeſcere ; volucris jam ala- 


us, et pennatus: omnia à verbo % fly : Skinn,”— 


and fly he derives a fugio; but we might rather 
trace it à Ian, for the reaſon which will be 


given under the art. FLY with wings: Gr. 


FLEECE; Mn, ovis; Dor. Mae, inde 


quoque Mex, vellus; unde Belg. vlies; Sax. 


Plyre, flepe ; 7he wool of ſheep when ſheared ; and 

this may have induced Jun. to derive fleece à 

Ng, cortex; tho' it has not been adopted. 
FLEER ; Skinner would derive this à verbo 


to leer; but Junius, with greater propriety, has 


deduced it à ®avagar, ineptire, nugari; to trifle 
with, joke, or taunt ; make a mock, or a ſcorn of. 
FLEET-ditch 
FLEE T-pri/on\ canali, vel fluento; the fleet 
nuncupatur : Jun.” —conſequently he ſhould have 
traced it up to Bauw, Bavdw, fluo, fluens ; flowing ; 
Fleet-ditch :—Clel. Voc. 131,n; and 178, tells 
us, that“ he fleet took its name from the aſpirate 
+ in hlid converting into /, and making of Hlid, 


© carcer Londinenſis, d proximo 
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deglubitum ; quia niſi pelle exuta non apponitur 
menſis caro: Skinn,” —but then he ought to 
have ſhewn, that the word flay, or flea, was of 


Gr. extra&t,—Verſtegan ſuppoſes it to be Sax. : 


and Clel. Way. 25, would derive it from 
&« fell-eaſh; meaning that which appears when 
the ſkin is taken off: but fell comes either from 
PeAkog, pellis ; or from MaMacs, Mane, Mnxov, 
ovis : and eaſh ſeems to mean the ſame with ed, 
Voc. 112, expelled, outed, ftript : conſequently Gr. 

FLETCHER ; Lye acknowledges that this 
word is derived from fledge ; but is ſo far from 
giving vs an etym. of that word, that he has not 
given us that word at all: but Junius tells us, 
that “ fletcher ſignifies telorum artifex, ſagittarum 
fabricator ; and 1s derived from the Gall. Ital. 
Holland. Belg. and Sax. words, which ſignify 
volitare; niſi i malis deducere a De, vel 
Inc, ferio, percutio, acra, 1c. alis :” as we ſhall 
ſee under the art. FLY with wings : Gr. 

FLEXIBILITY, Iam, plico, plecto, flecto, flexi, 
flexibilis ; bending, pliant, ſupple. 

FLIGGURS ; from the ſame root with FLY 
with wings ; being young birds that juſt begin to 
fly : Iceland. fleigur ; volatilis: Ray. p 

FLIGHT : ſee FLY, according to the different 
ſenſes : Gr. 

FLIM-FLAM : © neſcio an à Sax. plyma ; 
vagus ; q. d. rumor vagus ; nobis autem menda- 
cem narrationem, ſeu fabulam, notat : plyma autem 
ortum eſt a fam; fuga; et hoc à verbo flean ; 
fugere: Skinn.” —ſo that here again we muſt have 
recourſe to the verb FLY, or FLEE away; as 
when we ſay a flying report, an idle rumor. 

FLIMSY : this perhaps is nothing more than a 


e flid, and at length fleet: — and, a little before, | tranſpoſition of the word FILM, which, as we 
Ir he had told us, that /ud, or lid, in the antient | have already ſeen, is Greek. 
d language, ſignified @ gate: — but ſtill this art. is FLINCH : perhaps the reader will not be ſa- 
Gr. as will be ſhewn under the art. LUD-gate: Gr. | tisfied with any of the etym. exhibited by the 
at FLEET, fallow : none of our etymol, have | other writers on this word: it would ſwell this 
conſidered the word in this ſenſe ; neither have I | article to a diſſertation, were I to produce the 
— as yet been able to ſatisfy myſelf as to the deriv. | ſeveral deriv. and then comment particularly on 
4 unleſs it comes from the ſame root with FLATS, | each : let me therefore only mention them, and 
or ſhoals: Gr. then produce another :—]unius {ſuppoſes flinch 
ve FLEET. of ſhips: Bu, Baugw, Hue, flufus ; | to be derived à Belg. lincten; and this he has 
ad unde. Ital. fotta; Fr. Gall. flotte; Sax. flora, | derived à nomine lyncis, animalium oculatifſimi :— 
xt claſis; a company, or large number of ſhips ſailing, | in which he has totally miſtaken the ſenſe of our 
ly or. floating together. word flinch. Skinner imagines it to come à verbo 
i- FLEET, or fwift ; Junius derives “ fleet, | fingy vel à Sax. pliccehian; alas moiitare ;—but 
of celer, ab Icel. fliotur :''—but whatever language | that is to flicker, or figger, not flinch : permit me 
e: that may be derived from, cur word fleet ſeems | then to ſuppoſe, that our word flinch originates 
| rather to come from Baue, fluo, fluitare, quaſi | ab Inwi, mito; unde præteritum EN, vel Elan: 
to Heetare; to flow. along, like a rapid current, or a | ab Emz deſcends the verb ico; from ico, by the 
ng briſk gale : ſee likewiſe FLY with wings: Gr. interpoſition of the letter a, may be formed inco; 
ſte FLESH; Sax. pglepe; Belg. flee/ch ; Teut. | and from thence our word wince, or winch ; unde 
” fieifeb :. forte omnia à verbo flay, vel fiea ;,q. d. inch; 1. e. to-flart aſide at a firoke, and throw out 
an | | 
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galled place. oer, 
FLING ; Oi, quaſi OMyw, fliga ; 40 beat; 


daſb, or caſt againſt the ground; to throw into the 


air; or give it a toſs. PE 
* FLINT : whether Durbeg can be admitted 


as the origin of flint, may be very much doubted, 
notwithſtanding the ſimilarity both of ſound and 


ſenſe between them: let me then ſuppoſe with 


Caſaub. that it either comes from Saas, Alices: 
or refer to the Sax. Alph. f 
F LIT, or remove ; © ſignificat domum, ſeu ſedem 
mutare; omnino a Dan. flytter ; commigro ; hoc 
forte à verbo zo fly; q. d. 2 priſco nido avolare : 
Skinn.”—if this be ſo, then he ought. to have 
derived it from the Gr.; as in the art. FLY 
with wings. | | 2 
FLIT, or wrangle, © vett. Angl. contendere, 
litigare, rixari ; Sax. plican, (plindan, ſays Ray) 
idem ſignante: Lye.” —to fight, ſcold, and quar- 
rel: —1t ſeems to be only a contraction of 
CON-FLICT; and conſequently Gr. 
FLITTER-MOUSE ; mus-volitans ; A Tillw- 
ubs, a ſpecies of bat. 


FLOAT ; Bauw, Baugw, BAvow, fluo; 10 ſwim ; 


to overflow ; © hinc merces aquæ ſupernatantes 


appellantur fo/ſon; a float; fluitare, et ſund; mare; 


the ſea: Jun.” goods found floating at ſea. 
FLOCK-bed 3 floccus : or from IAo- 
FLOCK f woo!\ x; crines plexi ; entangled 
hair : R. Ilaexw, nefo; to knit, or join together. 
FLOCK, multitude ; Hau, veſcor; ex hoc 
Ila eſt nomen Twi, grex, apud Homerum ; et 
hinc fortaſſe inſerto „ @ flock: Caſaub,”—we 
might rather ſuppoſe our word flock was derived 


ab O, quaſi ®xoxoc, turba, multitude ; gene- 


rally underſtood of men, but applicable to creatures. 
FLOG ; SY, GARY, er SN , flagro, uro; 


to inflame, or cauſe an inflammation : R. ®>ek, 


Hamma hence flagello, flagellum, et flagellatum ; a 
whip, or ſcourge, which burns, or ſets the parts 
on fire. 

FLOOD; Baue, BavCw, fluo; to flow, or overflow. 

FLOOK ; © vox nautica,” ſays Skinn. “ pars 
anchorz adunca, quz terre infigitur : neſcio an 
2 Teut. ug; Belg. ploegh, aratrum; à confpicua 
ſc. aratri ſimilitudine:“ - ſo near was the Dr. to 
the original, and yet could not ſee, what he ſaw 
afterwards, that PLOW was Gr. 

FLORISH Ho Hamma, flos ; quia emicat ut 

FLORIST S flamma; hinc floreo, floridus ; gay, 
lively, ᷣriſt, freſh: Voſſius derives flos, A Moos, 
Berba viridis; which ſeems a more natural deriv. 

FLOUNDER ; © Belg. nder: Jun.“ or ra- 
ther a fundulus ; per vulgi inſignem, ſed ſatis fre- 


quentem, errorem, nomina antiqua A priſtino 
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his heels; as a horſe does, when touched in a, | ſenſu in alios detorquentis ; fundulys enim Roma- 
Inis idem fuir, , quod nobis 4. gudgeon; piſciculus 
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arenqſi ſbli incola; fic; dictus, quia in fundo fluyi; 
inter calculos latitat: Skinn.“ — this is very true f 
the gudgeon, and it being as true of the flounder 
(with this only difference, that the gudgeon is in 
freſh waters, and the flounder in ſalt) may have 
been the reaſon why they were both called fundy- 
lus; but then the Dr. ought to have traced this 
word to the Gr. 3, viz. A Bevos, Bobog, Berhog, quaſi 
Bures, fundus, fundulus; the bottom ; becauſe theſe 
fiſh always delight to keep at the bottom of rivers, 
ſhores, &c. »20Þ | 1 
FLOUNSE into the water ; * ®xooftos, fuc- 
tuantis, æſtuantiſque maris ſonitus +. Skinn.“ —60 
make a. loud daſhing noiſe, by plunging into the water. 

FLOUNSES, and furbelows; perhaps from the 
ſame root, as repreſenting the undulation, and 
agitation of. the waves; fluftuantes. 

FLOUR, ®ngos, n Tov &exa4ay ber r, Heſych. 
the pap, or the panada of the old gods :—however, 
to be ſerious, this word ®ngos is. uſed for Sage, 
et per apoc. ®ze, unde Latinum far, farina; and 
our word flour. _ | 

FLOUT ; vel a , zugor; vel ſecundum 
Caſaub. à Þauacc, H, Oxvaigu, ſubſanno, parvi 
facio, contemno; to ſneer at, jeer, or ſcoff : “ mal- 
lem à Belg. Blutten; ſtultus, i. e. tanqguam ſtulto 
illudere : Skinn,”—but perhaps the former will 
be preferred. — 

FLOW, Bauw, BAS, fluo, flufius, fluidus, 
fluiditas ; to flow, or overflow :. Milton has made 
uſe of the word flown in a very uncommon ſenſe; 
it is generally underſtood as a participle of the 
verb fly; but in the firſt book o Paradiſe 
Loſt, 500, he has made uſe of it as a participle 
of the verb flow, I. e. fluſh; 

— — —— and when night | 
Darkens the ſtreets, then wander forth the fons 
Of Belial, flown with inſolence, and wine: 

i. e. overflown, o, vinolentus, ebrioſus, fluſhed, 
inebriated. . | 

FLOWER of the feld: Clel. Voc. 171, has 
very ſagaciouſly derived © flower from po/l-ougher; | 
poll, the head; and ougher, growth:”'—by this 
very derivation it ſeems to be deſcended A Hot, 
verto ; unde vertex; the pole, or poll; and aug, 
augeo, augher, vel ougher ; to grow, or increaſe ; 
ſo that poll-ougher or foll-ougher, contracted to 
flower, is a plant that grows to a beautiful bead: 
but ſince flowers are as remarkable for their Fa- 
grance, as their growth, or colors, it might not 
be altogether unnatural to derive the word flowers 
from fles, flores, which Gerard Voſſius would de- 
rive à Xacog, viror herbarum ; and Iſaac from gv, 
unde gvanev, et puh, unde flos : either of woe» 


* 


ſaid to be nothing but the heads of 


* 
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to deri ve las, flores, with Junius, under the art. 


fleur ; à lo, flare, quod interdum pro exbalare 
uſurparunt; 1% exhale, or breathe odors :—only 


now this great etymol. ſhould have deduced 
owers A Ilie, thus IIe, flo, flos, flores, flowers. 
FLOWER de lis: Clel. Voc. 47, n, obſerves, 
that &* the lilies in the arms of France, have been 
| ſpears, or 
halberds : the word lis, in the ſenſe of /:i/ly, is a 
rebus of l, which ſignifies juftice; the ſeat of 
which throne, as well as the canopy and back, 
might, among the Gauls, have been poudered 


with theſe Lilies, or rather heads of ſpears:“ 


let the rebus have taken its origin from whatever 


ineident it might, ſtill if the word lig alludes to 


li, in the ſenſe. of juſtice, we may ſuppoſe it took 
its firſt riſe from Ae-yw, dico, jus dicere; unde 


lex, law. | 


5 


FLURRY, wage, magnate, ferveo, glue; 


ta be in violent agitation. 
F FLURT, or daſb with water, © Þ>aw, contundo, 
*contero : Skinn.“ 


FLURT, or it; commonly written, and pro- 
nounced irt, but derived à ®xavpos, wilis: vel a 
O Huge; unde S % PAvagw, NUgLT, 
garrio, blattero ; a trifling, inſignificant prater. 

FLUSH, or &luſb, © , maQnacu, ferveo, 
æſtuo; to ferment, or boil : Jun.” “ rectius fortaſſe 
derives,” ſays Lye, © 2 Belg. fluy/en; fuere; quia, 
ut inquit Skinnerus, ſanguis ad faciem confluit :” 
then, either the Dr. or this learned gentleman, 
ſhould have acknowledged, that ue is Gr.: 
from hence likewiſe are derived the expreſſions 


o havea fluſh at cards; and to be fluſh of money. 


FLUSTER; & Gauge, ferveo, bullio ; et inde 
Ooh, ebrioſus; quali vino bulliens : Caſaub.— 


cc mallem,” ſays Skinner, © deducere à Sax. 
"Fluprquan, plectere, texere; hoc credo a Fr. Gall. 
.* 22 ; utrumque a Lat. plectere; metaphord ſc. 
e textrind ſumptd; ut nos dicimus eodem ſenſu, ' 


bis cap is well tbrumb d: - but when we have a 
cloſer, and more natural deriv. there can be no 
reaſon to hunt after metaphorical ſignifications : 
beſides, after all, the Dr. is not able to ſhake off 
the Gr.: for, if he allows that fufter is derived 
* the Sax. and the Sax. from the Fr. Gall, 


an the Fr. Gall. from the Latin verb plectere; 


then they are all derived from the Gr. verb Hat, 
plecto, netto; to weave, knit, or twine together ; 
or, as he politely calls it, well thrumdb'd. 
FLUTE, © $a, O, Oh, ferveo, ſtrepo, flo; 
ventus flat: ita Cæſar Scal. ſed mihi non dubium 
eſt,” ſays Voſſius, © quin et , et flare, ſit a 
ſono factum; ut et Belg. Zlaſen (from whence 
undoubtedly is derived our word dt of wind- 
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vero literæ ſunt affines, ſeu cognatæ: itaque 4i 
flo veniat à Græcis, non tam ſit à Þagy, (fignificatio 
enim abit) quam à li, quod idem notat.: fane 
y crebo abit ina, et /, ut alias ſepe; ſed impri- 
mis hanc rem firmat, quod Attici, fi -T home 
Magiſtro credimus, pro vilgov, Ailgov, pro mrivuls, 
TAvpals, dixere: - from whence the Latins de- 
rived their word pulmo, and we our words pner- 
matic, and pulmonary: from Nw then evidently 
comes fla; and from flo we decline Havi, flatum, 
flatus , flute, a muſical inſtrument blown into. 

FLUTED-pillar ; „ vox architefonica,” ſays 
Skinn. © ftriges, que ſunt columnarum canaliculi 
excavati, inſtar rugarum in ſtolis; fic dicti 
cavitate, ſimili cavitati fiſtularum, que nobis flute; 
appellantur :”—this laſt expreſſion, fimili cavitati 
Aiſtularum, makes me ſuſpect, that our word fluted- 
pillar is only a contraction of fiſtulated-pillar ; 
or perhaps is only a tranſlation of fſtulatus; and 
if ſo, then conſequently is derived from the 
Greek ; not through the medium of the word 
flute in the foregoing art. but from the verb $u 2, 
flatu diſtendo; unde vvon0na, fitula; a whiſtle, 
pipe, or reed. 1 

FLUTTER; Skinner derives this word à Lat. 
fuctuare; not from the Gr. Bauw, Boge, Hue; 
unde flufus; unde fiuftus :—we might however 
rather ſuppoſe, that our word flutter was derived 
originally from Ilaillw, percutio, ferio; ſc. alas 
motitare ; to move the wings; or, as we fay, 79 
beat with the wing; and the heart beats, or 
throbs quick, 

FLY from battle ; Stu, fugere; bvyn, fuga ; 
fight ; tho' perhaps it would be better to derive 
this word, when it ſignifies running away, from 
®niBw, fligo, profligo ; to put, or ta be put to the 
rout ; to bring to ruin. 

FLY with wings : there ought to be a difference 
at leaſt, in the deriv. between the literal word 70 
fly with wings, and the metaphorical word fly, or 
flee away from battle; what I mean is, that as 
we ought not to derive @ , and @ flea, from the 
ſame ſource; ſo neither ought we to derive 
fledged, and fled, from the ſame root; for there 
is undoubtedly a diſtinction of ideas, and there- 
fore there ought to be a diſtinftion between 
their derivations: thus, when we ſay, the fly 
flies a ſhort flight, we ought to derive it à IMnyar, 
pro olan, quali Su percutere, ferire; to beat, or 
ſirike; quod aves volantes aera percutiant; as when 
the bird fliggers, or flutters its wings: but when 
we ſay, the flea is fled by flight, we ought then to 
derive it, as has already been done, Pom Su, 


quaſi OD, fugto, Per epenth T8 U ty —for if 
we 
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we do not preſerve ſuch a diſtinction, confuſion 
will ariſe. 7 

FOB 4 man off ; Skinner, after having pro- 
duced three deriv. the laſt of which is Ital. 
fabbare, ſays, © ſed unde inquies ftabbare ? 
credo a Lat. fabulari ; fabula :''—and may we 
not aſk him, ſed unde fabula? doubtleſs, ſays 
Cleland, Voc. 2, à Haęagehn, a fable, a flory, a 
fib ; to put à man off with a frivolous tale, or pre- 
lence:— whether Hagagehn be an original word, 
w1ll be conſidered under the word PARABLE: Gr. 

FOCILLATION TI, ®woxw, lux, illuceſco; 

FOCUS 5 unde ®wyw, uro, vel Ogo, 
in foco aliquid torreo; to enlighten, barn :—ll. 
Voſſius has given us another word, tho” not an- 
other deriv.; for he has ſaid, © Oixos, vel yes, 
focus ;"'-—orzecs, domus, can only be taken in a 
figurative ſenſe, when it is produced as giving 
origin to focus; a hearth : but S deſcends from 
®ws, Oc, as above, and all perhaps à Sa, 
luceo; to ſhine bright. 

FODDER à garment ; ©* panno, pellibuſve veſti- 
mentum duplicare; Gall. fourer; Ital. fodrare ; 
Belg. voederen: Helvigio Germanicum futter 
dictum videtur quaſi Tredtęos, pellis ſubdutia, vel 
interior: Jun.“ 4 garment lined with fur: R. 
Atęas, pellis ; a ſkin, or fur. | | 

FODDER of lead: © a Teut. fuder ; vetura ; 
five quantum carro contineri, et vebi poteſt ; hoc 
forte a Teut. feubren; vebere; et tandem omnia 
credo a Lat. vebere: Skinn.“ but veho originates 
ab Ot, Oxw, vebo ; quali vocho, vecho, vebo; to 


wg 
4 


carry; i. e. a load of lead. | 


FOE, hoſtis, oſor, will bear the ſame ety 
with FIEND ; both in the Gr. and Sax. Alph. 

FOECUNDITY, ꝙule u, planto ; unde fatus, 
fecunditas ; fruitfulneſs, fertility : Iſ. Voſſius de- 
rives fetus, and fecunditas, à Ilaw, Tow, Bow, Bone, 
Bolos, fetus : but perhaps it may be more proper 
to derive faius 4 Þoilaw, coeo, into; to unite, or 
couple together. 

FOE TID, Oidog, vel Aldor, unde Aidoia, hinc 
fadus, fetidas ; to ſmell rank, or have a ſtrong ſcent. 

FOETUS; odere, planio ; or rather à ®oilaw, 
coeo: as above. 45 

FOG, aftergreſs; © neſcio an ab Ital. affegare; 
ſuffecare ; q. d. gramen hyemali frigore ſuffocatum, 
et quaſi extinf&um : Skinn. —lert me only obſerve, 
that after ſuch an etymology, and ſuch an ex- 
planation, the Dr. ought never to complain 
againſt any other perſon for wild and extravagant 


m, 


conceptions : Junius has given us no derivation | 


at all; but has only explained fog, or aftergraſs, 
by poſtfenium; however he has referred us to 
Spelman's Gloff. in fogagium ; which is only a 
barbarous law Latia word, and which that great 
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critic only explains by gramen quod æſtate non 
depaſcitur, et quod ſpoliatis jam pratis byemali 
tempore ſuccreſcit: but this is definition, not de- 
rivation : neither have I as yet found a good one. 

FOG, or miſt; Þvpiw, pro Ovuiv, fume, fumi- 
ligo, fuligo; fog, or miſt. 

FOGGER, fortaſſe fic dictus à fog, nebula; 
conſequently Gr.: quod omnia cnc nebulam 
guandam controverſiis obducere ſoleat ; rabula fo- 
renſis, vitilitigator : Jun,” this ſeems applicable 
only to what is called à pettyfogging . atturny : 
but we likewiſe apply it to @ 22 of ſmall 
wares : Somnerus ſuſpicatur factum fuiſſe i 
Sax. FOTeN ; procus: Lye.”—Minſh. and Skinn, 
have left it out. " 

FOH; © Sev, vah! interjeftio abominandi: Skinn.“ 

FOIL, © in gemmd; Fr. Gall. fueille; à Lat, 
folium : Skinn,”—the Dr. ſhould have added à 
Gr. S, folium, frons, dis; the leaf of a tree; 
but here uſed in the ſenſe of leaf gold, or ſilver, 
put in the bafil-of a ring, &c. in order to hide 
ſome defect, or to heighten ſome quality in a 
jewel; or what Ainſworth has very properly 
called adamantis infetti ſubſtratum. | 

FOIL, overcome; Ta, everto, proſterno; to 
overthrow, or vanguiſb. | 
© FOIL, or ſmall fword ; both Junius and Skinner 
derive this word a Fr. Gall. fouler; à Lat. fullo; 
q. d. fullonis inſtar, premere, calcare, ſeu concul- 
care: quaſi vulnerare, contundere, ittibus permo- 
lere, perdere, corrumpere, illudere, infatuare: —ſo 
many ſenſes could they find, and yet could nei- 
ther of them find the Greek origin of fullo.; 
however ſince this perhaps is not. the true etym. 
of our word foil to play with, hall not produce 
any, becauſe I have not been able to find a good 
one; unleſs in the following art. 

FOIN ; pundtim ferire, © neſcio an à Fr. Gall. 
poindre; pungere : vel à Sax. pandian; fentare; 
q. d. ferro aditum in viſcera tentare: Skinn.“—any 
body would ſuppoſe that the Dr. had miſtaken 
his ſubject, and intended this for the foregoing 
art.—“ vide tamen annon propius accedat ad 
Þevw, vel over : occido: Jun.” —and hence uſed 
metaphorically in another ſenſe by Shakeſpear, in 
his ſecond part of Hen, IV. act ii. ſc. 10, where 
he has made Doll Tearſheet. wheedle the good old 
knight, with“ Thou whoreſon little tiny Bar- 
tholomew boar- pig, when will thou leave fighting 
on days, and foining on nights: —i. e. leave 
ſtabbing men on days, and women on nights. 

FOISON), © ex fie; ut poiſon; ex potio: Menag. 
Jun. and Skinn.” —*< Gallice foiſſonner ; abundore: 
Ray.”—but none of them thought of deriving 


fuſio, and foiſſonner, à fuſus; fuſus, à funde; et 


undo, à x ure, vel Xua, vel Xi, xevod, u¹⁰,ο fuſus * 
lignifying 


fides, or which turn over each other. 
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ſignifying ubertas, copia, abundantia ; natural juice, 
or moiſture ; ever flowing, ever pouring out. 

. FOIST-#n; per furtum obtrudere; à Fr. Gall. 
fauſſer; adulterare; nom. faux; falſus; q. d. 


 falfificare, falſitare : Skinn.” —who would not de- 


rive falſus, à fallo ; nor fallo from Epanaw, vel à 
onde, fallax; for fear it ſhould come from the Gr. 

* FOLD Sheep] Em, volvo ; unde valuz; gates, 
* FOLD zy F which ſhut and open on both 
Skinner de- 
rives this word fold, © à Sax, pealdan, à feallan ; 
cadere ; quia ſc. que complicantur, concidunt — 
but under the art. fall, he ſays, alludit Gr. 
Tęa , TN, quod pro etymo habet Abr. 
Mylius :—then we might be glad to know what 
diſtinction the Dr. could have formed between 
etymology, and alluſion ; for alludit is the word he 
ſeems to be moſt fond of, whenever he intro- 
duces the Gr. language; while ſcarce any thing 
but alluſion has eſtabliſhed half his etymologies 
from the Saxon and other Northern tongues : 
however ſee likewiſe the Sax. Alph. | 

FOLE 3 **© Ilwnos, pullus; the young of any crea- 
ture: Caſaub. and Upt.” 

FOLIAGE TOD, folium, frons, dis; the leaf 

FOLIO of @ tree or plant: alſo a large 
book bound with the ſheet once doubled. 

FOLK ; Ox Nos, Fol. Fo, Et inde trajectis 
literis Foaxos, vulgus, volgus; volk, folk, or peo- 
ple; often uſed in terminations as Nor-folk, the 


 North-people ; Suf-fatk, the South-people. 


FOLK-MOTE, © a folk-meeting ; an aſſembly 
of the people: Verſt.”— who ſuppoſes it to be 
Sax. and indeed it carries much the appearance 
of Sax. origin; but is in truth pure Greek. 

FOLLOW :: even Skinner allows, that follow 
alludit parum Gr. Hon, miniſtro; apqironw, 


Agi, famulus ; an attendent. 


FOME, Soy, ®wyvw, unde foveo, fomentum ; 
Fome, froth, fume. 5 

FOMENT ; Soc, $woxw, Þwyw, et Þwyvw, unde 
foveo, fomentum ; a bathing , any affected part, in 
order to aſſuage pain; to ſcoth, to ſoften. | 

FOND : Skinner quotes Caſaub, for deriving 
this word a ®adpai, parva quidem ſoni, nulla 
omnino ſenſus, affinitate :—but Caſaub. refers to 
another deriv. which Junius has, with greater 
judgement, tranſcribed ; viz. fond, ab Euguvai, ad- 


' berere, amplefi : Oda, unde particip. ®ules, i. e. 


EuntAaxls, amplectentes : eppveohai, amplecti, oſcu- 
lari : de puero collo matris inbærente, ro TeeaxnMy 
rug purileos eppuuar: de puerorum deliciis et nimid 
parentum erga liberos indulgentia ; the prepoſterous 
affetion of ſome parents for favorite children. 

_ FONT ; Xe, Xuww, fundo ; unde fons ; a foun- 
tain, or receptacle to hold water, 


7 
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FOOD; Say, edo; to eat: Caſaubon derives 
it ab Apedu;, ad verbium, profuſe, liberaliter; vox 
ad /iberaliorem compotationem (et comeſſuram)] in- 
vitatoria : Verſtegan thinks it is French. 

FOOL, “ So, miſerable, ridiculous, ſquinting y 
quaſi Oxoaxog, i. e. T& San ixwv, one that turns 
about his eyes: or elſe from Sa, mean, con- 
temptible : there are ſome who imagine it comes 
rather from follus, which we meet with in ſome 
authors infme latinitatis; and which has been 
formed from ellis : others derive it from folium; 
as much as to ſay, hight, and volatile, as a leaf : 
Nug.” —how fond the Dr. is of deriving theſe 
Greek words from the Latin!—Clel. Way. 85, 6, 
tells us, that ©* fool originates from l, or wr, 
in the ſenſe of wood, or wild: the French retain 
it to this day in the ſenſe of wildneſs ; folle 
avoine is wild oats: - but ul evidently comes 
from va-n, l- va, wood; ſylveſtris; woody, wildneſs. 

FOOT ; © Has, wodos, pes, pedis ; Caſaub. and 
Nug.” —but Skinner fays, longe proclivius eſt 
deducere foot à INzs, redog: —it is true, Iz; gave 
origin to pes; and pes is Latin for a foot; but it 
is rather too diſtant for a good deriv. : we might 
rather imagine with Fr. Junius, as quoted by the 
Dr. that foot was derived 2 Holla, oilgy, ire, 
ambulare; to go, or walk, 

FOP, © credo,” ſays Skinner, © a Teut. fobrs, 
vel pofiſz; crepitus lupi, fungi ſpecies ; (what we 
call a paffer) ut fungus etiam Lat. pro bard, vel 
ſtupido uſurpatur; q. d. cerebrs vacuus ; eſt enim 
fungus, preſertim aridus, valde levis, poroſus, ſpon- 
gioſus, eoque multis inanibus interſtitits praditus :“ 
this ſimilitude of a fop to a fungous ſubſtance, 
might induce us to derive it a ®vooauw, fo, 
flatus; bloated, filled with nothing but air, empty. 
FOR; © Tee, enim : Upt,”—this ſeems a very 
good deriv. and yet Junius has given us a bet- 
ter; for, he ſays, © Sax. pop; Dan. for; Belg. 
voor, facta ſunt per metath, literæ ę ex Gr. Neo, 
ante, coram: from whence comes the Lat. pro, 
which ſignifies nam, enim, enimvero. | 

FOR, in compoſition ; © præpaſitio loquelaris, Sax. 
et Angl. in compoſitione negat, et aufert ; forte A 
Lat. foras: alludit Gr. Tloppw, longe, procul : 
Skinn.”—we have many words in our language 
which admit of this compound; thus, for-vear; 
for-bid ; &c, negatively. | 

FORAGE ; Skinner writes it forrage ; and yet 
among other deriv. produces both the Gr. word 
ce Bega, pabulum, eſca, cibus ; ſed proprie brutorum : 


| and the Lat. word feras; quaſi foras agere:“ — 


ſhould this latter deriv. be admitted, we might 
derive that likewiſe from the Gr.; ,viz. à Ovea, 
unde OveaGry foras ; abroad ; without docts; as 
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lum, alimentum, eſca; food of whatever ſort. 

FORAMINO US; Ovea, foras, fora, foramen ; 
a hole, a door, a paſſage, or any opening to admit free 
egreſs and regreſs. 

FOR-BEAR, TToppw-Prew, uſed in the ſenſe of 
deſiſt, abſtain, refrain. 

- FOR-BID, Iloppw-ſ31aw, longe-jubeo 3 procul Voce 
urgeo, impello; to counter-mand, counter-order, 
counter-will. 

FORCE; © Ioyvs, Fiu, vis: the f has the 
force of the ol. digamma ; (could not Mr. 
Upton's authority .convince Dr. Nugent?) and is 
often prefixed to words; thus from /afare comes 
to flatter ;, nifi me lactaſſes amantem : Terent, Upt.” 
—this is not ſo good a deriv. of our word force, 
as to derive it 2 fortis; and then with Voſſius to 
derive fortis A fero, i. e. from e: nam ut fors 
inde, quia ſignificat conditionem prout res ſe ferat ; 
ita et fertis inde, quia fortitudo eſt virtus prefe- 
rendarum rerum: hac ſententia impenſe placeret, 
niſi antiquiſſimi pro fortis extuliſſent forFis ; ut 
in legibus XII. Tab. FORCTI SANATIQUE 
IDEM JUS ESTO D. Mr. Spelman gives us, in 
his XI. Book of the Roman Antiquities the words 
of this law, thus, from Fulv. Urſ. de Jur. Pub. 

5. NEXSO. SOLVTOQVE. FORCTEl. 

SANATEIQVYVE. EIDEM. IOVS, 
ESTO. 
5. Nexo, ſolutoque forcti, ſanatique idem 
jus eſto. 
5. Let the debtor, who is in bendage, enjoy 
the ſame right with him who is re- 
leaſed; and the ſtranger, who returns 
to his duty, enjoy the ſame right with 
the Roman, who never fell from it. 
Voſſius proceeds to derive this fordtis ab Oęealau, 
eg nec tantum forfis, fed et forftus, imo et 
horfius; ab Eęnlos, ſeptus, munitus ; quod ab 'Eeyw, 
ſepio; nam gui bene munitus, is valide refiftit ; quin 
hoc verum ſit fardtis; vel fortis etymon, vix du- 
birandum ; nempe ut ſpiritus aſper abeat in Y; 
ut ab Eg1xy, feſtus; ab Ogpos, formiæ; teſte Feſto. 
FORCT-meat Balls ſeem to be a various dialect 


for farced, or ſtuffing; being little balls, or pellets, 


made of ſeveral articles, and highly ſeaſoned : 
conſequently Gr.: ſee FARCY : Gr. 
FOR-CEPS, Idee, Fiongor-uanlu, ferrum-capax, 
unde forceps; a pair of tongs, nippers, Pincers, tWeez- 
ers,—Servius, ad En. VIII. 351, gives us an- 
other deriv, of  forcipes, quali forbicapes ; nam 
forbum eſt calidum: but he does not tell us what 
language forbum is. 
FORCER ; © Angli mutuati ſunt vocem ab 
Italis,“ ſays Jun. “ut quibus forciere dicitur ciſta 
camerata, capſa, fornicis inſtar arcuata : unde 


; JAR From GRrErx, and Larty, 
in the following art.; or rather 2 ®eefn, pabu- 
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quoque conſiderandum videtur an non forciere, vel 

fornciere, quomodocunque contractum, corru 
Land now it ought to be 

conſidered, whether fornicatus, or fornix, are not 

derived from the Gr. as we ſhall ſee under the 

art. FORNICATION : Gr. 

FORD: Skinner ſays, © the: Sax. and Teut, 
words may be derived à Lat. vebere; et alludunt 
Gr. IIzew, tranſeo ; et Logos, Tophuoes, trajeltus:— 
but probably none of theſe are the proper deriy, 
particularly the latter, which ſeems rather to have 
given origin to our words bore, pore, peirce through: 
with regard to the preſent word ford, we might 
rather derive it A Ilogevopuas, vado; o wade through 
a, river; i. e. to paſs it on foot, or to ford it. 

FORE, by tranſpoſition derived from Ilgo, ante, 
coram ; and by us uſed as a contraction of before; 
and often joined in compoſition ; as fore-armed ; 
fore-bode; fore-caſt, &c. &c. &c. ; all which may 
be found under their principal verbs. _ 

FORE-HEET ; © predetermine : proverb, 7!] 
foreheet naught, but building kirks, and louping vr 
*um : Ray.” —who ſeems to have been more in- 
tent on preſerving the proverb, than on tracing 
the etym. which ſeems to be only a various dia- 
le& of FORE-HEED ; and conſequently Gr. 

FOREIGN; ®vea, foras, vel foris ; aut of doors, 
extrinfic ; a ſtranger. 

FOREST ; * Þuw; produce, naſcor; foreſts are 
trees which the earth produces of itſelf :. Nug.”— 
we might very much doubt this etym. on ac- 
count of its wide ſignification : and rather, with 
Spelman, ſuppoſe it was called“ fereſt ab adver- 
bio foras, vel foris, quaſi pars foraſtica, ſeu exte- 
rier: but then foras, vel foris, is Gr. as we 
have ſeen juſt now; though perhaps it might be 
better ſtill ro derive foreſt a Onęa, fera, quali foreſta; 
the habitation of v b:afts :—Cleland, Voc. 172, 


would have er, or her, ſignifying à weed, to be 


radical to farreſt (as he writes it) and likewiſe to 
this Gr. word @nex, the Lat. fera; and our word 
deer; and many others, including the idea of 
wildneſ/s. 
FORFEIT ; © à Cymræis forfed ; Fr. Gall. 
for fait; Gall. forfait ; Ital. forfare; q. d. foris- 


facere; delifum, crimen : nobis autem feudo, vel 


| pecunid per delictum aliqued, vel pacti violationem eu- 


cidere : jafturam facere; mulfa, pena 5 Jun. and 
Skinn.“ —but neither of them have ſhewn that 
both feras, vel foris, and facio, are of Gr. origin. 

FORGE, or /mithy]both Jun. and Skinn. al- 

FORGERY _ t low, that the Holland. 
Fr. Gall. Gall. and Ital. words fignifying 4 
forge; omnia corrupta ſunt a Lat. fabrica, et 
fabricare: but go no farther : let me then en- 


erage to ſhew, that our word forge 1s not 


derived 
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derived from either of thoſe words; and if it 
was, ſtill it would be Gr. as we have ſeen under 
the art. FABRIC ; but Clel. Voc. 158, n, more 
properly ſuppoſes, that “ forge is derived à fer. ich; 
to Brite iron: — and he likewiſe has gone no 
farther, ſuppoſing this compound to be Celtic, 
which however is intirely Gr.; for fer is only a 
contraction of fer- rum; and conſequently takes 


the ſame root with FERRUGINOUS : and ich 


is the ſame with z'ict, which, in p. 140, n, he 
tells us ſignifies to ſtrite; and conſequently takes 
the ſame root with jus ; which will be found to 
be Gr. likewiſe ; under the art. HIT: Gr. 
FORK, Texn, eng Hoglia prezcny of vat: Heſych. 
unde fortaſſe furca; a prop, to ſupport any thing, 
which from its ſhape gives origin to that inſtru- 
ment in huſbandry cailed the bidens, or two-tined 
ork. | 
4 FORKIN-ROBBIN ; © ax ear-wip ; called fo 
from its forked tail: Ray - conſequently derived 
as in the foregoing art. 


' FORM © % Meppn, by tranſpoſition 
FORMAL forma; ſhape, figure; or, ac- 
FORMATION \ cording to others, from 


Oęun, impetus, principium z or from Ogapa, wiſts : 
R. Ogaw, video; in the ſame manner as the Greeks 
have formed Eides, ſpecies, from Eidew, video: 
N | | 

- FORM, or bench, © Þogwos, ftorea, teges : 
Caſaub.” mats, ruſhes, &c. with which the floors 
and ſeats of our antient princes and nobility 
were formerly ſtrewed, that their viſitants might 
not injure their clothes, before boarded floors and 


carpets were introduced: ſhould this deriv. not 


be approved, we mult refer to the Sax. Alph. 
FORMER, © prior; Sax. pgopma; primus; unde 
iis quoque Fnam, et ꝑnom eſt frenuus, acer, ani- 
moſus, fortis; item bonus, integer, probus ; Al- 
man. fram, frambar ; Dan. from; Iceland. froomur ; 
Belg. vroom, vrom : proborum etenim ftrenucrum- 
que virorum eſt in quolibet difficili ac laborioſo 
negotio primas ſibi partes vendicare : Jun.” hinc 


formoſt, veteribus foremoſt, primus, præcipuus, Sax. 


eſt ponmer ra: Lye.“ —it is always with diffi- 
dence that I diſſent from theſe great critics in 
the Saxon tongue: but they have in this place 
given us either a wrong poſitive, or no poſitive at 
all, of our word former :—are we to ſuppoſe that 
the Sax. popma is the poſitive of our word former? 


this can by no means be admitted: or are we 


to ſuppoſe with Lye, that pohmerra is the /u- 
perlative, and popma the poſitive ? neither ought 


this to be admitted :—in ſhort, they have neither 


of them given us the original word, or poſitive 
degree of pohmer ca; which, with Skinn. we 


might rather ſuppole was Fopan, or .rone; ſo 
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likewiſe in our Eton Latin Gramm. primus is not 
the poſitive of prior; but the ſuperlative of pre, 
a prepoſition which the Latins compared after 
the manner of the Greeks; thus pre, prior, primus; 
for there are but very few inſtances in Latin, 
where the poſitive ends in imus:— but to return; 
former ſeems to be the comparative of fore; and 
may be compared thus, fore, former, formoſt, or 
foremoſt; and perhaps the Saxons compared in 
the fame manner fone, ponhma, popmepra. 
FORMID-ABLE, Mogwos, vel Moes, formido, 
formidabilis ; dreadful, tremendous. | | 
FORNICATION ; Orga, foras, fornix, forni- 
catioz a brothel-bouſe z becauſe they were in vaults, 
and places under-ground, bored, and dug in the earth : 
there ſeems however to be a much better deriv. 
from Tlopyn, IIoęvesæ, ITopyeov, locus in quo ſcorta ſe 
proſtituunt, wherever that might be; though per- 
haps the firſt inſtitution of that reſpectable ſiſter- 
hood might have taken its origin in thoſe dark 
ſubterraneous places above-mentioned, 
FOR-SAKE, Zilew, quæro; unde © Sax. pon- 
pecan ; derelinguere; foppocen ; derelictus; q. d. 
non queſitum : Skinn.”—who then refers us to 
ſeek; under which he acknowledges, Minſh. de- 
flectit a Zit, quæ ſane ſatis commoda alluſio 
eſt: mallem à verbo zo ſee; qui enim aliquid quæ- 
runt, circumſpiciunt:— here now we have another 
Greek deriv.; for he himſelf has derived the verb 
ſee ** I Ocaouar, aſpicio; facili mutatione rz ©, in 
the former, however, will be. preferred, ſince 
our word forſate ſeems to be derived from the 
Gr. through the Sax. pon, ver; a negative; and 
pecan a Zulto, quero; to ſeek ; i. e. for-ſake is not to 
ſeek, or ſearch for any thing : that is, to renounce, 
or neplett it. 5 
FORTH, Tlogpuw, porro, procul ; far F; vel 
a Gua, Ovgage, foras, foris; gone abroad, with- 
out doors. 5 
FORTH-WITH ; © manifeſte compoſitum à 
forth, and with : Skinn.“ and conſequently half 
Gr. half Sax. | — 
FOR-T-NIGHT ; a contraction of four-ten- 
night, or four- N iy and conſequently Gr, 
ſee FOUR, &c.: Gr. | 
FORTUNE ; “St, fero ; unde fors, fortuna; 


luck, hazard, chance; quia ſignificat conditionem 


prout res ſe fert: Vol,” 7 
Quicguid erit, ſuperanda omnis fortuna ferendo eff, 
An. V. 711. 
FORUM, Seh fero; to bear, or carry; a place 
to which things are brought for ſale ; unde ®opia, 
forum; a market : ®opoc, To ring 0 Toros & oy 
TWilai rd wic: i Oppiani ſchol. : and indeed it is 
not improbable that the words forum, and empo- 
rium, . quali emforium, may be deſcended from 
| Cc Hate, 
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Hantu, venda; to buy and ſell; ſince ther and f; 
and the x, and r, are continually interchanging. 


FOR-WARD; a contraction of fore, or de- 
fore, and ward; and conſequently deſcended to 
us from the Gr. through the Sax. 
FOSS — fodio, foſſa; @ ditch, hole, pit; 
. FOSSIL 


unde fadio; x mutatum in ; ut à Xoan, fel. 
FOSTER- chi, 'n ) Sax. por uan; Belg. voed- 
FOSTER- father > fteren ;. alere, educare; poy- 


FOSTER-mother ) xen, per cen; vifus:omnia | 


vel à feed, et fodder; vel & Lat. fotare, frequent. 
verbi fovere z fotus quaſi foftus : Skinn. and Lye.” 
but neither of thoſe gentlemen would inform 
us, whether foves was an origin. or a deriv. 


however we have already ſeen, under the art. 


F OO, that it is Gr, 

FOUL, “ Gg, ſpurcus, fædus, malus; wicked, 
bad : Caſaub. and Upt.”—who adds, hinc Sax. 
el; foul, any thing evil. 

FOUNDARY; Fr. Gall. foundeur ; Ital. 
fondere ; Gall. fondrer : omnia à Lat. fundere : 
Skinn. and Lye.”—but neither of them would 
tell us that fundo was derived à Xew, yxeverw, vel 
Xuw, Xuw, quali ©uww, funde: fundere, ſeu eli- 
guare metella; q. d. Mdanoyulns,” ſays Skinn. and 
yet he could not, or would not, ſee the true deriv. 

FOUNDATION; Bevos, Budos, Berbog, fundo, fun- 


damen; the ground-work, or bottom part of the wall. 


- FOUNDER'D-bhor/e; © quod ſæpe ſeſſorem in 
terram fundat, ſeu effundat : i. e. dejiciat : Jun- 
and Skinn.” —conſequently would then be derived 
from the foregoing root, in a metaphor. ſenſe : 
but Caſaub. derives founder d Tpadago, de eo pro- 
prie dicitur, qui ſtare loco neſciens pre nimid impa- 
tientid, terram pulſat, et ferit pedibus: equis autem 
vitium pedum, quo qui laborant pre ungularum 
teneritudine, ſive mollitie, ſi per aſpera et dura 
incedunt, frequenter impingunt. WO 

FOUNT; New, vw, au, Xuvo, quaſi vv, 
fundo; unde ſons; orior, ſcateo; to pour, riſe, bubble. 

FOUR; Tdloea, qualuor, 1, e. quier, vier, feor, 
faur, fourth; the quarter part of any number, or 
meaſure. . ä 

' FOWL of the air; both Jun. and Skinn. have 


ſufficiently ſhewn, that our word fowl is derived 


from the Sax. puxel, pugl, ful; Alman. fogal ; 
Iceland. fag/; and Belg. woga/; ornnia ſunt à 
eon; fugerey vilare; ſicuti enim à fan; ſignifi- 
cante ſugere; lugo ex ponitur fugax: hut neither 
of them have given the leaſt hint that feen might 
be derived R Tayywr pro IIxiſſus, percutiens, qua- 


biens aera, fc. penis: Skinner indeed has ſaid, 


atludit et noſtro fow!, Gr. Bone, jacio, jadlito; 


nec non Hes, verbo; to, late; et Hax 


2 


or any thing dug out of the earth: 
vel ab Zol. Xefw, pro Xow, fo; unde fou; 


moto, guatio : ſo that he has given us choice 
enough at leaſt, had any of his dexiv. been right: 
ve might rather therefore derive it from Ilayyuy, 
as above, to FLV with 1 2 


3 


FOW-MART : Ray's friend Lloyd writes it 
© phiol. hart; and explains it by @ polecat : martes 
is a noted beaſt of the verminous kind, deſired 
for their furs; | whence perchance the polecat 
might be denominated fu mars; q. d. foul-mart, 
from its ſtinking: ſmell :''—but both FOUL, and 
MARTEN, are Gr. SIT} 
FOWNES ; © Chaucero videntur eſſe, imagi- 
nations, devices, fancies, conceits,” ſays Jun. © vide 
an aliquam | habeat  affinitatem cum 1llo forg, 
quod nimiùm indulgentem in liberos denotat ; 
imo et fatuum — but both FOND, and FA- 
TUI T, are Gr. E | 
' FOX; © Aawnnt, Fanunrnt, vulpes; an animal 
| /o called: Upt.“ | "Re $1 | 
FRACTURE T Pat, yos : Pnoow, Payou, pays, 
FRAGMENT \ quaſi pavyw, frango, fragmen- 
tum; a fracture, breach, or fiſſure ; the broken part 
of any thing. 
FRAGRANCE ; Oogeayic, Orggaivoguat, fragro; 
to ſmell ſweetly , hence fragum; @ ſtrawberry, quia 
ſunt odoris optimi; on account of their grateful ſmell 
and taſte. Lit n 
FRAIGHT, Soglos, onus; Oogla go, onero ; the 
burden of a ſhip. 
' FRAIL, or baſtet ; Kanrabos, calathus ; qualus ; a 
twig, or ruſb-baſtet; perhaps Skinner was induced 
from hence to derive it“ ab Ital. fragli, fra- 
gelli; implicaturæ, ſeu innodaturæ ramorum ; et ſane 
quid aliud eſt vimen, quam ramorum ſalicum, et 
ejuſmodi flexibilium arborum implexus ? hoc à Lat. 
Fagella; quod e cating vite dicitur : there 
ſeems to be ſome ſpeciouſneſs in this deriv. ; 
but we can ſcarce ſuppoſe that flage/lum gave 
origin both to frail, and Fail: it may; but then, 
in both inſtances, it would be manifeſtly Gr. as 
we have ſeen. | 
FRAIL, weak; "Pnoow, Pao, gad, quali 
pavyw, frango, fragilitas ; brittleneſs, weak, eaſy 
to be broken, ſubdued, vanquiſhed. | 
FRAME: Skinner would derive it à Sax. 
pxpemman ; facere, formare; and this is the far. 
<eſt the Dr. would go: he has however quoted 
I. nſn. for deriving frame A forma, et formare 3 
nec illepide :—and yet neither of theſe etymol. 
could find what Junius has diſcovered, viz. forma: 
eſt ex Mogpn, by tranſpoſition. | 
* FRANK-IN-CENSE : this word ſeems to 
be Gr. and Sax. and means no more than ſimply 
incenſe ; which we ſhall treat of under its prop et 
art. 3 the former part will be found in the 


Sax, Alp. FRANKS 
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another deriv. of this word fo ingenious, that it 


4ri-cida ,, fratri-cidium ; brother-flaughter. 


tion of treaſon : but now, according to his own | 


Long out, Or beyond due bounds ;,, and conſequently 


fray are two different ideas; or at leaſt the 
wo 


conſequently two different etym. as we have ſeen. 
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French, is but an abbreviation of another Celtic 
word for that people: for Clel. Voc. 207, n, tells 
us that Franks is but a contraction of war-angs 
(quali Marr anłt, Franks) which ſignify battle-axes, 
the common military weapon of the North:“ 
conſequently Gr. ; for WAR; we ſhall find to be 
derived from that language; and angs is no 
more than a harſh, barbarous, Northern 
diale& for AX, ab aua, an ax, or hatch- 
et; which probably was of this ſhape. 
: FRASE ; © 70 break; Norf.: it is likely derived 
from the Lat. frangere : Ray.” — but we have 
juft now ſeen that fraygo is Gr. 158 
FRATERNITY : Pane, Aol. pro Gealuwp, 
unde Galea, curia, conventus quidam hominum pro- 
prin ſibi ſacra, peculiariaque communiter babentium; 
a ſociety, tribe, or brotherhood : there is however 


ought to be produced : Voſſius has given the 
following deriv. of fratrias, from Servius, viz. 
* fratrias, quas tribus vocamus, dixerunt ewe 15 
Peta, Opralos, puteus; magna enim erat ſocietas 
inter eos qui communi puteo utebantur :”—this is 
carrying ' the origin of this word up to a very 
high ſource. | 
FRATRI-CIDE; Oase, ol. pro Oeoſtog-nolTew, 


vel xonlev, xlevav, xa, cudo, cedo, occido; fra- 


FRAUD ; ec, Oak, avec, ®zvecs, by 
tranſpoſition fraxs ; deceit, knavery : idem quod 
Rates: —Clel. Voc. 119, ſays, that © fraus is 
derived ab er. ay; for-aw ſignifying a breach of 
law; and that fraus in Lat. does not merely 
ſignify the act of defrauding, as it is commonly 
underſtood ; but alſo a liableneſs to an accuſa- 


interpretation of the art. frier, p. 7 3, or, for, forth 
fuor, ſeem all to have the ſame FF MEL of 


to originate à Oven, janua, limes; a door, limit, 
or boundary : ay, ey, aw, law : fee MAY: Gr. 
FRAY, or frighten ; ®oPtgos, timidus, terrificus 
44 frighten, or put in fear. 9 | 
FRAY, or ſcuffle; diefe, Ovge, miſcere ; 
Prata, miſtura: Caſaub.” to mingle in battle; tr 
mix in a ſquabble: Skinner does not ſeem to a- 


mit of this deriv. © verum autem Fr. Gall. 'ﬆ- ] 
Frazer etymon vide in voce afraid: but here 


muſt be ſome miſtake ; for fray, or ſcuſtle, and 
affray muſt bear two different ſenſes, and 


FRAY, or fret in pieces; © nobis dicitur de 
panno, gui attritu, vel complicatura debiſcit z à Lat. 


From Ga REER, and LATIN. 
FRANKS, the proper Celtic name for the 


FR 


fricare : Skinn.conſequently derived 2 ®guyw, 
frigo, fricatio:; ta rub in pieces, to chafe to rags. 
' | FRECKLE, Gans, quali - Opaxcs, lens crude, 
facie verruca; @ wart, mole, or pimple, duitn 
FREE, oc, foras emitto; quòd enim libera- 
tus manu mittitur, et emittitur: Jun. and Skinn.“ 
to which the former adds; © at vero pertinet, 
quod Juba (teſte Heſych. in Be:yt5) tradidit Bey 
a Lydis dici 5 Exevbegor : @ freeman: —Clel. 
Voc. 30, and 121, fays, © the word. free has two 
ſenſes, and derives accordingly two different ways: 
in the ſenſe of abſolute liberty, free comes from 
fuor-ee; not bound;” and in his note, he tells us, 
that „e is uſed for tie (fee) or bind: - con- 
ſequently ſeems to deſcend either from Aw, quaſi 
Teo, to tie; or from Au-yu, ligo z 10 bind: in the 
ſenſe of a perſon entitled to the privileges of a 
town, free is a contraction of bar-cy, a judge of 
the laws of his town ; or one entitled to the privi- 
lepes of the law: and according to this deriv. it 
ſeems to be purely Celtic, unlels egy may be Gr. 
FREE-booter ; © & free, and booty, que vide: 
q. d. miles, cui, quia fine mercede militat, licentia 
edandj conceditur: Skinn. —conſequently Gr. 
FREE-LEGE ; Sheffield; privilege 3 impu- 
nitas : Ray.” conſequently Gr. 
FREEZE Jin architefure, à ®$43gov, pro Oger, 
FRIEZE ulchrum ornatum; ſane fimbrie 
veſtibus adduntur ad ornatum ; a border, or fringe. 
FREEZE, or froſt : ®gixow, Dun, vel Pixec, 
frigus, frigor, frigidus; to be covered with ice; 10 
grow numb, or ſtiff with cold. To | 
FREIGHT, ®eaxcrw, conſtipo 3 @gxcu, Peaxlov, 
by tranſpoſition gagxlov, farcio, refertum; reple- 
niſped, furniſhed, freighted, or flored : though with 
Caſaub. we might rather prefer Þeglos, onus 3 the 
burden of a ſhip : and yet he acknowledges ſcri- 
bitur etiam fait, vel fraight 3 quod ad Gallicum 
verbum propius accedit; et eſt fortaſſe ab alia 
origine. 


1 we now write it friend e Verſt.” 


FREUND V but friend, or rather rend, is 
FRIUND Gr.; ſo that the orthography of 


this word is not yet properly ſettled. 

F REQUENT 3 Ertę x, Cree N0ptty Tren ivog, et 
Emrpxvo;, quali Oęexsveg, unde frequens, frequentia ; 
4 concourſe of people; a conſtant repetition. | 

FRESCO} Pryow, - algeo , Powaw, Opin, frigus, 

FRESH 0 frigor ;, to cool; any cool, refreſping 
ſhade, liquor, &c. 

FRET and fume ; © Geith, Sępuaſſo, Beau, fre- 
mo, frendeo ; to champ, or chafe the bit; Caſaub. 

FRET 70 pieces; either from the ſame root ; 
or from ®$guyw, frige, frico; to rub, chafe, or gal. 


NC: far 


FRET-work; © Fr, Gall. brette ; inciſus, et in- 
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nur ſerræ denticulatus; hoc ni fallor ab Ital. 
fratto, fractus; eſt enim tale opus crebris fracturis, 
ſeu inciſuris, diſtinttum : Skinn.” —et ni fallor (he 
might very ſafely have added) fraus, à Pnove, pays, 
quaſi ay, frango, fregi, fradtum; to break, quaſi 
Broten work; as if the work was broken to pieces. 

FRIABLE Nvel à He., ſerrd ſeco; unde frio; 

_FRICTION{ quia quod friatum fimile eſt 
ſcobi, hoc eſt minutiſſimo iſti quod decidit; cum 
ferr# quid ficatur : vel à ®puow, pu, frige, fri- 
cutio; to rub, or chafe. | 

FRICASSEE: vox nuper noſtri civitate do- 
nata ; à Fr, Gall. fricaſſie; minutal carnis frixe ; à 
verbo fricaſſer; hoc à Lat. frigere ; q. d. cibus frixus, 
frixura, frixatura : Skinn.“ —conſequently Gr. 

FRIEND : Caſaubon writes it freind, and frend, 
I ®Oporev, ſapore, ſentire; unde Evaguv, amicus : 
© et Minſh. ab Evggnioqa: declinat; utrumvis 
fi pro alluſione admitto, ſatis liberalis ſum,” ſays 
Skinn.—and thoſe gentlemen are very much ob- 
45 to him: but if friendſbip means a cordiality 
of good offices, and ſentiments, there can be no 
great objection in deriving it from ®gn, mens ; 
mind, affeftion, inclination, underſtanding. 

FRIER, ®eza\nos, Oęaloę, froter, fratria; qui 
ejuſdem curie, vel tribils eſt ; one of the ſame 
ſociety, college, fraternity, or brotherhood : — Clel. 
Voc. 73, n, with the greateſt penetration, very 
much doubts the common, and generally receiv- 
_ed derivation above given, and has ſhewn, that 
the friars were menials belonging to the ſanctu- 
ary, who were particularly licenſed to go about 
queſting, and begging, for the ſupport of thoſe 
who had taken refuge in the ſanctuary, and con- 
ſequently could not go abroad for themſelves : 
the mendicant frzers therefore were thoſe perſons 
who were permitted to go abroad, beyond the due 
bounds of the aſylum : their name therefore of 
friers is only a contraction of fuor-ey, fuor-bigher, 
unde frere, and frier; out of the bounas limited by 
law; or permitted to go beyond the lawful bounds :* 
— let me now ſuppoſe, that this very com- 
pound is Gr.: fuor ſeems to be deſcended from 
foras : out of doors; beyond the houſe : and foras is 
but another dialect of @vex, janua; à door or limit: 
and ey, in the ſenſe of law, may come à Ae-yu, 
dico, jus dicere ; unde lex, legis; Pey, contracted 
to /aw. | 

FRIEZE-cleth : I cannot think, with Junius, 
that this word has any connexion with the word 
frizle, or frifle, to which he refers; but as he 
has explained it properly by gauſape, veſtis by- 
berna utringue villos habens, we might ſuppoſe, 
with him, it was © quaſi pannus Frificus ; forte 
quia hoc genus panni Friſii, vel Friſanes primi in- 


From:Giz2=, ud Lare 
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venerunt, et uſurpatunt: a ſpecies of thick cloth, 
ſhaggy on both ſides; invented by the Friſeland- 


ers, a people of Germany, between the Rhine 
and the Viſurgis, or Weſer. 


FRIGAT of war: whether Skinner is right 
in his interpretation of this word, I know not; 
but he ſays, forte à verbo Ital. fregare 3 fricare vel 
fregiare ;, 1. e. ornare ; q. d. navis multum polita, 
ſeu defridla, vel fregiata, i. e. ornata, lemniſcata: 
—ſhould this be true, it evidently originates à 
Se, frigo ; to rub, poliſh, make neat. x, 

FRIGHT ; eile, Horreo; Sęik, mog, Borror 
dread, ſurprize : Upt.“ FT 

FRIGID ; Pie, frigeo; Pryow, Pryos, Gene, 
Gpuen, frigus, frigidus, frigiditas; cold, weak, faint : 


though Voſſius de Permut, lit. is of opinion, 


that frigus is derived à Keves, frigus. 

FRINGE, Oger, pro Gg, Pulchrum ornatum 
ſane fimbrie veſtibus adduntur ad ornatum; fim- 
bria ;, a border, welt, or liſt. 

FRIPPERY, ®Xvages, nuge, ineptiæ; frivolous, 
inſignificant, trifling. | 

FRISK : © Eppryaw, turgeo, vegetus ſum; briſt, 
alert: Caſaub.“ 

FRIT, ®guoow, pevyw, frigo, frico : vel. potius 
a ®eillo, pevalluw, frendo; to fret, or champ; here 
made uſe of to fignify, ſal quidam chemicis uſi- 
tatus : © neſcio an à verbo to fret,” ſays Skinn.— 
& corrodere ; ab inſigni pre aliis ſalibus acrimo- 
nia, corrodendi vi :”—conſequently Gr. 

FRITH : according to the Lat. fretum; and 


 firth, according to the Gr.: though Milton, 


Paradiſe Loft, II. 919, writes it frith : 
— — — and look'd a while, 

Pond'ring his voyage; for no narrow frith 

He had to crols : - . 
both theſe words, however, frith and fretum, are 
derived à Ogo, ferveo, fervi; unde fretum, unde 
frith; but jirth à Org, ferveo, both bearing the 
oye ſignification, as Voſſius obſerves from Vir- 
Sit, 


—— fervetque fretis ſpirantibus æquor. 

Geo. I. 327. 

to boil, to ſetbe; becauſe in narrow ſtraits the ſea 

appears as if the waters were boiling, by their con- 
tinval agitation. 

FRITILLARY ; Hei, ſerrd ſeco, frio, fritilla; 
frit; a kind of puls, or herb. 

FRITTERS, dveillw, fremitum edo; to crackle 
while frying : ſee FRY : Gr. 

FRIVOLOUS,, #auvsgox, nuge, ineptiæ; trifling, 
infignificant :—but Voſſius derives frivala à Sai, 
abupey, xouvor, .xeauges, tub eure. 

FRIZLE, ®Sguoow, Y⁰νν, pevtw, frigo, friſſus, 
torreo, torrefacia.; to render the hair. criſp, or curled 
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Bot irons : © A Fr. Gall. friſer, or frizer; criſ- 
— : neſcio an à Friſiis, an à Plryait, vel Sch 
gibus,” ſays Skinn, “ qui capillos criſpare ſole- 
bant ; ſed fine authore nihil auſim affirmare :” 
—the Dr. might have furniſhed himſelf with a 
very happy quotation from Virgil; where he 
makes Turnus ſay, | 

\\-_ — da fternere corpus 

Loricamque manu validd lacerare revolſam 
Semiviri Phrygis, et fedare in pulvere crines 
Vibratos calido ferro, myrrhaque madentes. 

X En. XII. 97. 
however, let the etym. be deduced from what- 
ever quarter of the globe it may, let me only 
obſerve how elegantly and poetically Milton has 
introduced this word friale, in his Paradiſe 
Loſt, VII. 320, where, ſpeaking of the creation, 
and mentioning trees and ſhrubs, he ſays, 

Forth floriſh'd thick the cluſt'ring vine; forth 

crept | 

The ſmelling gourd ; up ſtood the corny reed, 

Imbattled in her field; and th' humble ſhrub, 

And buſh, with frixled hair implicit ; ——— 

FROG, © Balea, rana; by contract.; and 
then by changing B into F; Caſaub. and Upt.” 
—this deriv. may be agreeable to ſome critics; 
but it is ſomething too diſtant, and difficult: we 
might rather therefore adopt the other deriv. 
given by Caſaub. 370, viz. Seu, Ppuyos, OF Ppurn, 
rana, rubeta venenoſa; a ſpecies of toad. 


 FRO-LICK, <a Belg. vro- lick; Teut. vro-licke; | 


Letus, hilaris: vetus interim vro, et fro, ſuſpicor 
abſciſſum ex poſtrem& parte Gr. Evgewv, Letus ; 
prorſus ut Sax. xeon; fella; a ftar, ex Ang: fun; 
acidus; ſour ; ex ol. Ofve, pro Ove, acidus ; 
acid: Jun.” as. to the other part of the compound 
lick, it is only a Belg. termination, in the man- 
ner of our adverbial termination y; ſo that the 
whole word anſwers to our words /pright-ly, 


brig-ly. 


FRONT; “ Se, ide, frons, tis; the fore- 
bead : alſo care, thought ; becauſe care generally 
appears in be forebead, or countenance. 

FROST. FREEZE, or freft : Gr. 

FROST — the parching air 

Burns frore ; and cold performs th' effect of 
fire. Milton, Par. Loſt. II. 595. 

FROTH, “ Aggec, Puma, fome, ſpume, ſpray : 
Caſaub. and Upt.“ 1 ; 

FROWN, ®eevlis, wes, frons, tis; the fore bead; 
the wrinkling up the eye-brows, and forebead, in the 


expreſſion of anger. 
FRUGAL J] vel à , fruZum fero ; vel ab 
FRUIT _ Egvev,, fruor, quod item. pro 
FRUITION( vweſcs accipitur ; unde fru- 
FRUMITY J men, frumentum; fruer non 


* 
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tantum fruitus facit, ſed et frufius : Voſſ.“ be 
produce of the earth; fertility. 

FRUMPISH, * a Teut. trum; from whence 
come our words crumple, and rumple ; curvus : vel 
a krumpelen ; naſum criſpare, corrugare, ut irridentes 
ſolent: Skinn.”—all theſe words ſeem to be but a 
variation of wrinkle, and conſequently derive from 
Polis, ruga, rugo, corrugo; Pulidow, "Pugow, PS 
a Pu, i. e. Eęuo, trabo; eſt enim aliud nihil, quam 
cutis in plicas, et quaſi ſulcos, contratta ; a folding 
up, or contracting the ſkin into furrows, and wrinkles. 

FRUSTRATE ; 'Pnoow, pays, quaſi fav, 
frango ;, broken ;, diſappointed, cut off, 

FRUTEX ; Bevw, pullulo; unde frutex, fruti- 


| coſus; ſhrubs, ſbrubbery. 


F RY; Pevuoowu, Pevy®, frio, torreo, torrefacio; 
to roaſt, toaſt, parch, render brittle, criſp, and ſhort. 

FRY of ſmall fiſh: *© A Fr. Gall. fray, minuti 
piſciculi, ſperma piſcium: hoc ni fallor a Dan. 
fraade —_—_ ut enim Phyſici perhibent piſces 
mares /pumam tenuem pro ſemine emittunt, que 
ova fœminarum quæcunque attingit foecunda et 
prolifica efficit : Skinn.” who then refers us to the 
art. froth ;—but we have ſeen that froth is Gr.: 
Milton, in his Paradiſe Loſt, VII. 399, has finely 
introduced this word; where, ſpeaking of the cre- 
ation of fiſh, he ſays, that at the Almighty word, 

Forthwiththe ſoundsand ſeas, each creek, and bay 

With. fry innumerable ſwarm, and ſhoals 

Of fiſh, that with their fins and ſhining ſcales 

Glide under the green wave, in ſculls that oft 

Bank the mid-ſea,——— 

FUDDER ; „Dutch, fuder, ſignifying à cart 
load; hoc forte,” ſays Skinn. © Teut. fuebren ; 
vebere, ducere ; to carry @ load; et tantundem 
omnia credo à Lat. vebere: Skinn. and Ray.” — 
theſe gentlemen ought to have conſidered that 
vebo is Gr.: ſee VEHICLE. Gr. 

FUDDLE ; *©* potus, quaſi potulatus : Skinn.” 
—now I ſhould be glad to know, why the Dr.. 
would not derive potus à Nogis, Telos, potatio; the 
att of drinking. | w 

FUEL ; Ohg; unde Þwyu, Þwyos, focus; focale 3 
unde feu; unde fuel; the pabulum of fire. 

FUGITIVE ; ®vyn, fuga, fugio, fugiti vus 3 
flight, run away. 8 

FU GLAS; © fovvles; in the Netherlands they 
ſay, voghels : Verſt.“ — but all are evidently Gr.: 
ſee FOWL of the air: Gr. 778 

FUGUE, in mu/ic ; from the ſame root with 
FUGITIVE. ; becauſe part ſeems to FLY after 
part; i. e. to ſucceed each other: Gr. 

FULCRUM,  $vuaazu«cy, . fulcio; to 
prop, ſtay, or ſupport :—lf.. Voſſius derives fulcio, 
ab Oct, ON: et Oe, i. e. fulmentis navium, = 
palangis, que ſubjiciuntur cum trabuntur: what is 
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-A Theotiſc. ful, putidus; et merder, mardidus : 
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or iron. a 


FULGENT, Neyo, quaſi Gokyou, fulgeo ; to 


'FULIGINOUS, @®vpes, Ouprauw, fumo, fumus, 
lo, quali fumiligo; ſmoke, ſoot; reeky : or per- 
1 5 em / pa, 6 xamvos, Heſych. unde 
Havyn, fuligo. 
FULL, BOW, © oppletus, denſus, confertus; 
nam Heſych. Bo, exponit BU, et 
BeBvawolas eidem gramm. exponitur Bevobas : eſt 
Bu, A Buw, oppleo, denſo: Jun.” a a 
FULLER, purifier ; ®xoyow, fulgeo 3 unde fullo, 
onis ; qui pannos fulgere facit; a cleanſer of cloth: 
or perhaps it may be derived, as in the foregoing 
art.: „ a Bvaxzy, unde Heſych. Befuanxuelai e & 
ponit geg, becauſe cloth, while under the care 
of the fuller, is ſoaked, thickened, filled, or ſwelled" 
with water, &c. : Voſſ.“ | 


FUL-MER, © idem quod polecat, martes, eſt 


l 


From Gaz Ex, and Latin. 
nder called a band-ſpike, a long bar of wood, 


Jun.“ but ful is the ſame as FOUL ; and mar- 

didus is Gr. likewiſe. 

FULMINATING, ®Xoyow, fulges, fulmen, ful- 

minatus, fulminatio ; a crack, or clap of thunder ; a 

Baſh of lightning. 

- FULSOME; from the ſame root with FULL; 

tec præ nimia dulcedine ingratum, quod ſc. ſto- 

machum replet : Skinn.” —but replet is Gr. | 
FUME 2 pro Oui, unde Ovua, Ou, 
FUMET fumo, fumus, fumigatio; a ſmoaking, 

perfuming, incenſing. 

UNCTION ; “Av, feu 'Hv#v, idem quod 
Awvervy, unde Hes, TeAeos, finis; A quo fungor, 
Funtus, defuntius, finitus : I. Vol.” —to diſcharge 
an office ; to fulfill a ſtation : allo to die, expire. | 

FUNERAL, Bzvos, funus; à funalibus; 1. e. à 
Eyowes, funis ; @ rope, or torch made of ropes; from 
the torches made uſe of on thoſe occaſions. 

FUNGUS, Zpoyyes, ſeu Eroyyos, ſpongia ; a 
ſponge ;, or any porous ſubſtance. | 

FUNNEL, Xia, Xuw, Xuww, fundo, infundibulum, 
a fundendo; an inſtrument to convey liquor into 
veſſels by pouring it thro' a tube. 

FURBISH ſeems to be derived . ““ à Sax. 
Ing ec pro quo Alman. per uſitatiſſimam 
iteræ m in þ tranſmutationem, furben dixerunt : 
Gall. fourbir; Ital. forbire; polire, mundare : unde 
enſium armorumque politor ſæculo ſemibarbaro 
dictus erat forbator : Jun.” —ſince then all theſe 
words ſignify % poliſh, to render bright, ſhining, or 
glittering, they may have deſcended originally a 
Hugo, Nvgspaws, quali Oveſ3u;ucu, accendo, cremo, com- | 


buro ; to burniſh, furbiſh ; i. e. poliſh. 
FURY, Ovew, furo, furiæ, furio, 


uriofus ;, to 
enrage, make mad: @ Fend, a bag: 


F. U 


a very critical acoount of the origin of this word; 


1 furiz, et furoris etyma ab ol. unde omnia fere 


Romana vocabula deſcendunt ; nam ®vew idem 


1 eſt quod irruo cum impetu: Ooęos, impetus violentus, 


et 1 ak Ozpos Apne, furioſus Mars, qui et 
ab olute quandoque dicitur Ovpos : Zoles porro 
pro Ovgw dicebant GSogw, unde furo Latinorum ; et 
ſimiliter, pro Oe dicebant ®eges, unde furs, 
furor, furiæ; &. an 

FURL à fail up; ©* velum contrabere, vel com. 
plicare: neſcio an fit à curl, criſpare, intorguere , 
c in F mutato; quomodo Itali commutarunt 
Latinum mucus in muffa ; et Latini Kae, in fleo, 
Kovos, in frigus; &c. Lye.” —ſhould this be ad- 
mitted, both furl, and curl, would originate from 
the Gr. as may be ſeen in the art. CURL : Gr. 

FUR-LONG ; © Sax. puplang, fadium; i 
unh; ſulcus; et per tranſlationem ager ſulcatus , 
et lang; longus; q. d. ager longus: vel quod 
Spelmannus vult, à ſulci longitudine: Skinn.“ — 
who then refers us to the art. furrow ; which, as 
we ſhall ſee preſently, 1s Gr. : but it ſeems much 
more probable to ſuppoſe, that furlong is but a 
dialect of the Perſian word paraſanga ; thus, 
paraſang, contracted to parſang, farſang, furſang, 
furlang, furlong; a Perſian meaſure of three miles. 

FURNACE; ®vge, foras, foris, foro, fornix, 
furnus; an arch, vault, or oven; becauſe always 
arched. 

FURNISH ; < Nicotus et Minſh. putant 
affinia Gr. Negigew, inſerto potiſſimum », quaſi 
Togrifen, et mutato IT in S, quaſi Gopricar, unde 
furniſh, adquiro, paro, comparo : Jun.” but Skinner 
will by no means admit of this, it being nimis 
violenter ; quod tamen pro alluſione admitratur: 
poteſt et eodem jure, continues he, admitti ®Þopoc, 
tributum ; et etiam meliori Se, dona ſponſalitia : 
—here we might almoſt join iſſue with him, ſince 
it is but natural to ſuppoſe, that a new married 
couple prepare, and get ready every thing in their 
power to render their future cohabitation agree- 
ble: but this is only alluſion; let us now then 
hear his derivation © a Fr, Gall fournir; Ital. 
fornire ; ornare, inſiruerez et non abſurdum etiam 
eſſet ſi noftrum furniſh, et Fr. Gall. fournir, pro 
ſuppeditare, deducerem a Belg. vrone, vroone ; 
vettigal, tributum ; vel quatenus ornare deſignat, 
ab antiq. Fr. Theot. fron, apud Otfridum froni/pe; 
Honorandus, ſacer: - and might we not aſk, what 
is this more than alluſion ? : 

FURR ; “ omnino per metath. à Gezeioy, mu- 
nimentum, preſidium ; quod ſuffulris, duplicatiſque 
veſtibus muniamur adverſus injuriam frigoris : 
Jun.” —becauſe it guards us from the cold. 

FURROW ; Sax. puh; Dan. fur; Belg: 


oſſius gives | vorre; Teut. furchen ;; ſulcus, ſulcare: omnia ni 


dy f allor 
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fallor à Lat. forarez quid enim aliud eſt ſulcus, 


quam continuata terre perforatio, et excavatio ? 
Skinn.“ —and are not foro, perforo, and perforatio, 
evidently derived à Ov, foras, foris, foro; vel à 
Tlogosy tranſitus, perforatio ? 

FUR T HER Skinner ſuppoſes this word to 
be deſcended from fore, and before ; ut dicimus to 
wt it forwards; and then he refers us to before; 
which, as we have already ſeen, is Gr.—but as 
further, or rather farther, 1s only the compara- 
tive degree of far, farther, fartheſt; we might 
refer to that root : Gr. | | 

FURTIVE ; Se, fur, furor; a thief; to ſteal. 

FURZ E; Sax. pynr; geniſta, ſpinoſa; hoc 
forte à fre; quia eſt planta propter ariditatem 
ſibi propriam focts aptiſſima: Skinn.”—if this be 
the true deriv. the etymology is evident enough à 
Dug, ignis; fire. 

FUSCOUS, S$ws, ®Owexev, lux, illuceſco ; light, 
enlighten; and on the contrary, to blacken, or darken. 

FUSION, Xeo, Xevew, Xuw, Xu, fundo, fufio ; 
pouring forth, melting, caſting : vel à Credo, funds. 

FUSIL. Skinner derives it à “ fuſus, fuſi; 
ſignifying @ ſpindle:”—but then he ought to have 
told us, what Voſſius tells us, ©** a fundendo ; quia 
per ipſum fundatur, quod netum eſt :”—conſe- 
quently derived as in the foregoing art. alluding 
to the thread of life, which the fates are ſuppoſed 
to ſpin, or draw, as if they were pouring it forth ; 
and to which Virgil alludes in the Fourth Ecl. 46; 

Talia ſæcla ſuis dixerunt currite fu/is 
Concordes ſtabili fatorum numine parcz. 


FUSS 3 Þurouw, ſuffio, inflo, flatu 


FUSTIANI diftendo; an empty, noiſy, bluſtering 
impertinence : ®vonlos, inflatus; blown up. 
FUSTIAN-cleth ; ©* pannus xylinus, live goſſipi- 
nus : ſunt qui credant inquit Menag. huic panno. 
nomen inditum A fuſtis, quod fiat ex ligno ar- 
boris quæ fert goſſipium : Jun.” —then it may be 
derived à Bagos, fuſtis; though I can find no ſuch 
word: Bochartus a Fuſtat Rgypti civitate, unde 
olim advectum eſt, deflectit: Skinn.”—then its 
origin muſt be deduced from another language. 
FU STV: notwithſtanding Jun. and Skinn. 
would derive this word from the Sax. Fr. Gall. 
and Lye from the Iceland. tongues, yet perhaps 
it is nothing more than another dialect for muſty; 
and in that caſe would be derived from the Gr. ; 
VIZ, à Muoow, Muyw, mugeo, unde mucus, muci- 
dus; muſty," fuſiy; a rank, ſtrong ſmell, or taſte. 
FUTILITY, X:w, xevow, Xu, Xuvw, Xulos, ful 
a fundo; futior, futilis; frivolous, inſignificant, 
blabbing ; one who cannot keep a ſecret, but eaſily 
pours it out. 
FUTURE, Ov, fue, fuvi, nunc fui; futurus ; 
to be, or yet to be accompliſhed. 
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FUZZY ; Hrn, prromw, ſufflo, inflo, flatu diſ- 
tendo ; bloated, or filled with nothing but air. 

FYNDY : © frequenter in ore eſt Anglis 
agrorum culture vacantibus,” fays Junius, cum 
oblati occaſione mutuo ſibi inculcant illud ſuum 
proverbiale prognoſticon, 

A May cold and windy 
Makes the barn full, and fyndy : 

frequenter itaque ex compluribus Anglis patrie 
linguæ ſtudioſis exquiſivi, quid ſibi vellet illud 
fynay ; ſed hactenus in neminem incidi, qui de 
vocabuli proprietate certi aliquid afferret:“ but, 
at laſt, this indefatigable etymologiſt diſcovered 
in a Saxon tranſlation of ſome paſtorals, by 
king Alfred, that qepynd conn ſignified Zonum 
probumque frumentum; and then concludes, © re- 
liqua expediet Danicum | lexicon docuit me 
quænam fuerit hæc boni frumenti dos; nam ſicuti 
Saxonibus olim pund, Theotiſcis phunt; et phunt 
dicebatur libra et pondus; ita Danis fynd idem 
ſignificabat: atque adeo ruſtico quoque apho- 
riſmo, @ barn full, and fyndy erit horreum ſcatens 
probo, ponderoſoque frumento :”—a barn full, and 
weighty; pound, poundyz i. e. metaphorically, 
$24 grain will be a pound weigbt: but POUND 
Is Lat. 


| G. 
ABARDINE ; © Fr. Gall. galvardine; Ital. 


gavardina; tunica paſtoritia craſſior, ex panno 
coactili facta; forte à Teut. gabe, donum ; a gift ; 
penulæ, ſeu veſtes, quæ ſingulis annis a dominis 
ſuis ſervis, pediſequis, et clientibus dong dart 
ſolent; quas nos /iveries vocamus : Skinn,” — 
then the Dr. ought to have deduced it from the 
ſame root with GIVE, and GIFT, quaſi givardine; 
a coat, or cloak, which is given by maſters to 
their ſervants, &c.: conſequently Gr. —Shakeſpear 
makes Shylock, in the Merchant of Venice, act i. 
ſc. 3, ſay to Antonio, 

You call me miſbeliever, cut-throat dog, 
And ſpit upon my Jewiſh gaverdine—— 
meaning his long black veſt: here let us only ob- 
ſerve the orthography in Johnſon's edition of 

Shakeſpear. | 

* GABBER Tneuw, garrioz A Tnevs, vox; fo 
© GABBLE\{ make à noiſe, to prate : or elſe we 
muſt refer to the Sax. Alph. 

GABEL, à tribute: Sax. zapel ; Spelman 
item Fapol, tributum, vefigal; et ab hoc Sax. 
Fipan, dare; io give: Skinn.“ — who then refers 
us to give; which we ſhall preſently ſee is Gr. 

GABION ; © Fr. Gall. gabion ; Ital. gabbione 
corbis terra oppletus; vox caſtrenſis; ab Ice. 


gabbia; quod Menagins IT caves deflectit - eft 
| enim 


Fi 
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enim magnis caveis ſimilis: Skinn.“ —but ſurely 
cavea is Gr.: ſee CAGE. Gr. 
* GABLE. end of à houſe: it would be to no 
purpoſe to quote either Jun, or Skinn. on this 
art. ſince they both ultimately derive it à Kepaan, 
caput ; the head; whatever they intended by ap- 
plying the gable to the ſummit or frontiſpiece of the 
houſe ; which is very far from being the ſenſe 
in which it is generally underſtood ;—let me then 
rather refer it to the Sax. Alpm. 
GAG in the mouth © Minſhew defleCtit à Belg. 
GAG in the throat I gagbel; palatum : vel à Sax. 
zeaxzl, mandibula; quia mandibulis epiſtomium 
interponitur, eaſque diſtendit: Sax. autem zeaxl 
alludit Gr. Tagyagewy, guttur; the throat: Skinn.” 
GAGE, or pledge; ſcarce any word has under- 
one a greater variety of changes, than this now 
fore us : Skinner thinks it ſufficient to tell us, 
that dfingage is derived a Fr. Gall. deſengaper 3 
and then refers us to engage, and gage; and then 
at laſt coldly tells us, omnia à Lat. vas, vadis :— 
but how he would have his reader find out the 
derivation of the words difingage, engage, or gage, 
in the word vas, would puzzle me to aſſert ;— 
let us then gain a little farther knowledge from 
Jun. who ſays, Gall. gage; Ital. gapgia derivant 4 
vadium, vel wadium : vide quz infra annotamus 
in wager : but wager he derives à Gall. gager : ſo 
that here we have trod a circle : however we have 
gained this knowledge, that gager and wager are 
ſynonymous: now then 1 begin to ſuſpect, that 
gager and gage were antiently written guager, and 
guage; and if ſo, then guager, guage; wager, 
wage; wadium, vadium, and vas, vadis, will all na- 
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turally derive à Tvas, qui manum dat, et promittil : 


vel mallem,” ſays Voſſ. © deducere vas, vadis, 
4 Balns, quod a Ba, i. e. Bin, vel Baivw, Co, 
vado; nempe ut A gawu, pens, unde vates; fic A 
Bau, Balus, unde vades, et per ſyncop. vas: vas 
autem dicebatur, qui promittebat ſuo ſe periculo 
aliquem judicio fliturum :” to ſtand ſurety for any 
man; to be his gage, or pledge. 

GAIN : here again is another inſtance of the 
uſefulneſs of etymology ; for otherwiſe it would 
be impoſſible to arrive at the true meaning of 
this word : gain then, with Menagius, may be 
derived a Teut. gewin; lucrum; gewinnen, lucrari, 
lucrifacere; but then we mult not ſtop here, be- 
caule gewin is not an original word, but derived 
from win; ſo that now we ſhould trace up the 


origin of that word; and it will be found to run 
thus, Nw, quaſi Ivzw, Vinco 3 Win, gewinnen, gewin, 
gin, guain, gain. 
GAIN-SAY ; Junius ſuppoſes, that © in iſthoc 
e. inſay deprehendas Anglicum again, quod fuit ſuo 
ac) i” —but it certainly has no connexion with 


FRY 


(it ſhould have been 


fiy, or inſet. 
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our word again : it ſeems to be much more pro- 


bably derived, as Skinner obſerves, „ a Sax. 
ean- e an, contra- dicere; to contradit?, or gain- 
ay, 1. e. ſay-againſt, or ſpeak-againſt ; and Mr 
fore we might have apprehended ſome miſtake 
in Junius for having written again, inſtead of 
againſt, had he not explained it by iterum, denuo, 
rurſus; none of which words ever ſignified contra 
in our ſenſe of the word gain-ſay; which, tho' 
derived to us from the Sax. is purely a Greek 
expreſſion ; for zean-pexan is no more than 
* with the Saxon initial ze prefixt to it; 
and therefore an is viſibly derived ab A], 
contra; againſt : and SAY likewiſe is Gr. 

GAIRISH ; Tae, Tavgiau, gaudeo, ſuperbio, 
glorior; gaudy, proud; allo hare-brain'd, giddy. 

GALA; © Ital. et Hiſp. gala; veſtis nitida, 
ornata, ſpecioſa, non tamen magni ſumptis : 
Skinn.”—this might lead us to ſuppoſe it was 
derived from the ſame root with our words 
GAUDY, and GAY ; 1. e. Gr. 

GALATIA; © Tanulia, a province of Afia 
Minor; quaſi Tanaxlia, ladlea; R. Tana, ales, 
rinted xl) lac; milk : 
Galatia was ſo called from the Gauls, who con- 
quered it; and the Gauls took their name from 
Tana, milk; becauſe of the whiteneſs of their com- 
plexion : it has been alſo called Gallo-Græcia; b 
reaſon of the mixture, which enſued of the Gauls 
with the Greeks : Nug.” ſee rather GAUL. Gr. 

GALAXY ; Taaatas, circulus lafteus in celo; 
galaxia ; a bright circle, or rather tract, in the 
ſky, called the milky way: R. Tan, lac; milk. 
 GALBANUM, XaaÞBann, galbanum; a ſtrong gum, 

GALL, “ Xean, fel, bilis ; the bile : Caſaub.“ 

* GALL, or fret, © EZxaanw, ſcalpo: Nug.” 10 
ſcratch, or chafe : Skinner derives it à Exvanu, 
vexo, fatigo; 10 fret, or vex: lee the Sax. Alph. 

GALL, or nut-gall, ſeems to be only a con- 
traction of Ayannoyov, que eſt ale? aromatica ; 
the fineſt ſpecies of aloes; from whence the Latins 
have derived their word galla; to ſignify an oak- 


apple, or any excreſcence formed by the puntture of a 


GALLANT, wont *Kaxov, handſome: or from 

GALLANT, lover & Taz, formed by metath. 
from Aha, handſome, bright, ſplendid, beautiful : 
Nug.” permit me to add, that Ayaaaw, ſignifies 
orno, inſignio, facio delefabile ; and that Taxes, 
ſignifies hilaris; and Team, Hilaritas wultds; if 
the reader ſhould approve of either of thoſe deriv. 

GALLEY ; Tana, which, in the great ety- 
mologiſt, is a pirate's veſſel : unleſs we chuſe to 
ſay, that T#x itſelf comes from the Lat. galea ; 
an helmet z becauſe of the reſemblance between 
thoſe veſſels, and à helmet ; or, becauſe the firit 


veſſels 


G jA 7 
veſſels uſed to have à helmet painted on their 


prows: Nug.” 3 
GALLIARD; Ital. gagliarda; ſaltationis, ſeu 
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apud Anglos octo continens pintas; Cymræis 
galwyn eſt congius ; a gallon : Jun.“ | 
GALLOON-lace; Fr. Gall. galon: q. d. 


tripudii modulati nomen; Fr. Gall. gaillard ; alacer, 


fimbria Gallica : Skinn.”—but Gallica is Gr.: 


fortis, vividus;, q. d. tripudium forte, alacre, bilare: | niſi malis deflectere ab Ital. et Hiſp. gala, veſtis 
ſed unde dices hoc Fr. Gall. gaillard? Cæſ. Scal. | nitida, ornata, et ſpecioſa, non tamen magni ſump- 
et Voſſ. deflectunt ab ardore, et alacritate Gallice | tus :—but till it is Gr. | 


genti, pre aliis omnibus Europe, inſita; ic. à nom. 


GALLOP ; ve Kannay, Karg, Heſych. in 


Gallus, ſeu Gallicus, et Germ. art, vel gerd, na- Kaas: Caſaub. and Upt.“ to this let me only 


tura, indoles, ingenium; q. d. Galliciſſans, Laxalign, 
ſeu Tanelopuns : Skinn.“ —what will be ſaid, if I 
preſume to add any thing, after the conjectures 
of two ſuch great critics as Cæſ. Scal. and Voſſ.? 
let me however offer another; viz. ſince this 
galliard is allowed to be a lively, alive, merry 
dance, permit. me to ſuppaſe, that it may be de- 
- rived à Tas, et anagei, bilaris-ſallans, or ſal- 
tatio ; a gay dance. 

GALLIC; Gallus; 4 French man; a French 


expreſſion; in the ſame manner as when we ſay, a 


| 


add, that Hederic has explained Kaaradav by 
equum in greſſum exſultantem urgere z vulgo callo- 
pare; ſummis pedibus et molliter incedere: this 
greſſum exſultantem almoſt points out another deriv. 
which, though perhaps not altogether ſo juſt, 
does yet deſerve to be mentioned; viz. ab 
Ayanouai, geſtio, exſulto. 

a GALLOWAY, perhaps from Aya, 
geſtio, exſulto; becauſe of his gaudy trappings. 
GALLY-pot ; Ayaaoy-Tolngiov, gleſum 5 

Germ. pro ſuccino; a glazed veſſel. 


ant. 


Greciſm, an Angliciſm ; &c. conſequently Gr.: ſee 
GAUL. Gr. | 
GALLIGA-SKINS ; a compound of “ calige, 
à Xaaagor, laxum; and gaſkins, qual Vaſcones, 
Vaſconice ; i. e. calige Vaſconice ; ſic dictæ, quia 
Vaſcones Kitiuſmodi caligis utuntur: Skinn,”—a 
wide, Or looſe trunk hoſe, worn by the Vaſcones, or 
Gaſcones, hodie Navarre :—but according to this 
deriv. the word ought to have been galliga-gaſcons: 
we might therefore rather ſuppoſe, that galliga- 
ſkins might be no more than a diſtortion of 
Kan xu, pellis ; a ſtin; unde Lat. calga, pro caliga; 
ſo that it is only the Engliſh tranſlation added to 
the original Greek; thus, Kaaxn-ftins, or caliga- 
ins, i. e. galliga-ſkins : the Vaſcones therefore, and 
Gaſcones, are only the refuge of etymol. to ac- 
count for gaſtins; whereas they have only con- 
founded the laſt ſyllable of the word caliga 
with ins. | 
 GALLI-MAW-FRY; Fr. Gall. gallimatias; 
2 Kev, inteſtinum, et Mallva à Mallw, {46,0TW, 
pinſo, ſubigo: which Minſh. explains in this man- 
ner; © meats made, or fried, in gallies, or among 
galley-flaves, who uſe to mince livers, entrails, or 
ſuch like for their ſuſtenance ; and ſometimes 
killed cats, &c. as I myſelf have ſeen,” ſays he, 
at ſundry places beyond ſeas, where I have 
travelled.” | 
_ GALLOCHE,; © Kaxndtor, Poſtel. (it ought 
ro have been printed Kanowodiev; Pes ligneus; a 
laſt; ex Ka, lignum, et Ilzs, pes :) unleſs we 
chuſe to derive it from Gallice (it ought to have 
been printed Gallica) which bears this ſignification 
in Cicero: Ray.” 


| 


GAMBADOES, EHu, cothurni; buſkins. 

Cams 1 mock ;, Iceland. gaman; jocus ; 

GAME Dan. gammen; gaudium; Sax, 
Fæmian, et amen; jocari, ludere : * neſcio an 
origo vocis petenda lit ex Tae, nuptie ; ut pri- 
mitus uſurpata fit de celebritatibus nuptiarum, 
quæ maxime gaudent ludis, jociſque : Jun. and 
Lye's Add.” —but this latter deriv. rather gives 
origin to the following art. : Skinner would de- 
rive gambol © a Gall. gambiller ; Ital. gambettare, i 
gamba, crus; crura in ſublime jaCtare :””—now 
it ſeems to derive from the ſame root with 
GAMMON. Gr. :—Clel. Voc. 14, n, gives us 
ſtill another deriv.; for, he ſays, that all the 
antient gemots, Or popular aſſemblies, were at- 
tended with various ports; thence ſport was me- 
tonimically called gemort ; and, by contraction, 
ame: — but ſtill it would be Gr. as in the art. 

ITTENA-GEMOT : Gr, | 

GAMING, “Tau, de viro, uxorem ducere ; 
de fœuina nubere: hinc opinor,” ſays Caſaub. 
* to game; ſolent enim per paria ut plurimum, 
ut certare, ita et ludere; et eſt iſtarum rerum, 
ut in matrimonio, evguyia, quædam;“ what we 
call fakes, or hazards. | 

GAMMA, Tanga, the third letter in the Gr. 
Alph. bearing the power of c, and g; and ſome- 
times k. | wt | 

GAMMER, a contraction of good-mother : 
Ray.” then Gr. 

GAMMON of bacon ; Kaurn, flexus, articulus, 
poples ; the ham: tho' we might rather derive our 
word gammon ab Anna, nexus, vinculum, -nodus : 
ſtrictly ſpeaking, the joint of the leg, or bock , 


GALLON; rave, multrum, mulfrale ; a milk. 
pail, or any veſſel, or meaſure : ** menſure genus 


though the gammon is properly the ſboulder of the 
bog: Clel. with greater probability, would de- 
| D d rive 
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rive gammon from the Celtie word gam, ſignifying 
the bam, or leg; from whence,” ſays he, comes 
ambulo, (quali gambuls) ambler, and aller, in Fr.“ 
we might rather ſuppoſe the contrary : ſee 
ALLEY, or AMBLE. Gr. 


GAMMUT . ran: becauſe Guy of Arezzo, 


GAMUT a Benedictine monk, who re- 
formed the church muſic, about the year 1024, 
compoſed a muſical ſcale with theſe ſix words, 
ut, re, mi, fa, ſol, la; by which means, he ſays, 
muſic becomes eaſier to learn in fix days than 
it was before in ſix months: afterwards he placed 
on the fide of theſe notes, the following ſeven 
letters, a, 5, e, d, e, f. g; and, by reaſon that he 
placed the letter g on the note which he had 
added to his antient ſyſtem, the whole ſcale was 
therefore denominated, as it is to this very day, 
gammut : but if, with Aretinus's gammur, muſic 
could be learnt in fix days, it may be ſafely faid, 
that we can now learn it with greater eaſe in /ix 
hours, through the help of the invention ſince 
made of a (ſeventh note; which frees us of all 
the trouble and exybarrafiment of the diviſions : 
Nug.”-—the Dr. is the moſt expeditious maſter 
of muſic 1 ever heard of, to teach it with greater 
eaſe in fix hours !—Clel. Voc. 14, n, ſays, © in 
fat, moſt, if not all the antient gemotis, or po- 
pular aſſemblies, were attended with various ſports; 
thence ſport was metonimically called gemozt; 
whence that vulgariſm gamut, which, however, is 
the true origin of the word now in uſe ; and, by 
contraction, game — but if this be the true 
origin, it is Gr.: fee MEETING. Gr. 


GANCH ; Fr. Gall. gancher; Ital. ganciare; | de 


apicem ligni acuminare, lignum adigere ; in clavos 
ferreos præcipitare ; ab Azalea, ſpina, a thorn ; to 
Har pen a flake to a point; to mate it as ſharp as a 
thorn ; alſo a dreadful puniſhment. 

GANDER, xXx, Dor. Mar, anſer; à gander, 
or gooſe , for both the Gr. and Lat. admit of this 
word in a middle fignification; vert. Germ. 
Plinio reſte ganze; candidi ibi (in Germania) 
verum minores, ganze vocantur: Lat. per 
apheref. anſer; gander : Cafaub, and Upt.“— 
and yet both of them have applied this etym. to 
the word greſe; which is impoſſible; for it would be 
no eaſy tafk to find how gooſe can be derived either 
from Xnv, Xaw, anſer, or ganze ; all which may ſig- 
niſy gooſe, but can never give origin to that word. 

GANG, or company } © Belg. gangen; Sax. zan; 


GANG of feet ire; he is of that gang, 
GANG, or go along ( tranſlate cætus hominum, 
GANG-WAY qui ſemper ſimul, et eddem 


vid incedunt : Skinn.” —who then refers us to go 
and GO, as we ſhall ſee preſently, is Gr, 


GANGRENE, *© Tayygaia, gangrena 3 partis 


alicujus corporis mortificatio : etym. Teaw, romedo: 
Nug.” to eat, devour, conſume. | 
GANTLET ; © quaſi handle! ; 4 glove + Clel. 
Voc. 208, 9:'—but HAND is Gr. 
GAP in @ hedge} © Kas, ſpirure: Upt.“ — 
GAP in a knife this is the ſame deriv. which 
GAPE wide Junius likewiſe had given: 
but Skinner offers us another, viz. ex Ayaw, cum 
ſtupore demiror, flupes ; but that is # gape with 
ſtupidity, and amazement : we might therefore 
rather derive our words pap and $ape, A Xew, 573 
to yawn, or form an opening imply: meaning 
what Virgil has ſo juſtly expreſſed in the 
Jamque exciſe trabe, firma cavavit 
Robora, et ingentem lato dedit ore feneſtram. 
GARB, “ includes the idea of wrapping round,“ 
ſays Clel. Way. 80, © ger-hap, contracted to 
garb, for habit, or dreſs, that is thrown round 
one; for gar,” he tells us, p. 73, © ſignifies round: 
—then both are Gr.; for gar is evidently derived a 
Toę- og, à circle; or any thing that encompaſſes another: 
and habit, in the ſenſe of dreſs, is Gr. likewiſe, 
GARBAGE; © Kepreobas, quod Heſych. ex- 
ponit KaVaigery, purgare ; ſicuti et Kapmartnva 
eidem eſt Tueren, digfici : Jun,” —who has 
applied this definition to the word garble ; but 
may more properly belong to garbage, which pri- 
marily ſignifies rubiſb, refuſe, ſweepings, or any thing 
rejected; and as to the word garble, it originates 
from a different root, as in the next art. 
GARBLE. the houſe of W mention- 
GARBLE ſpices ing ſeveral 
riv. Skinner fays, © mallem igitur deducere 
garble à Lat. cribellare, cribellum; ſc. to garble 
Dices, eſt aromata excribrare ; i. e. excribratio 
aromatorum; — but there he ſtops; for beyond 
this, we gain no farther intelligence from him: 
but cribrum, and cribellum originate à Kęuo, cerno, 
ſecerno, crevi, cretum; unde cribrum; a ſerve, to 
Aft, to ſeparate. | 
| GARBOIL,*® zturba, confuſio; Gall. garbouil, Ital. 
 garbuglioz ac fortaſſe tamen confuffonem, ac tumultum 
olim denotaverit ; qualis eſt inter predandum, et 
ſpoliandum : quomodo garbedr Hiſpanis eſt diripere, 
depredari : Jun.“ —ſhould this be the true deriv. 
this article ought to have been referred to the 
following Alphabet; but Skinner, tho* he has 
given us the ſame etym. yet he has deduced it 
from a different ſource ; & poteſt et non incom- 
mode declinari a Teut. gar; prorſus, omnino ; et 
Fr. Gall. bouiller z bullire, ebullire: nec enim 
mirum eſt in lingua, que tota fere ex Lat. et: 
Teut. mixtis coaluit, voces Hybridas ex utraque 
lingua ortas pullulaſſe :”—what pity it is, he did 
not carry his reflections a little farther . for 2 
0 
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he would have found, that Bullio originates, ac- 
cording to Nug. à G, fervio, bullio : vel ab 
Exc, volvo, verſo; to roll, or tumble about. 
GARDEN, Agdev, rigo, irrigo ; to water a ſpot 
ground : Or rather perhaps à Tugow, gyro; Tupos, 
gyrus, ſeptus, circumſeptus; a place incloſed, encom- 
paſſed, hedged in, walled round. 
GARGARISM $64 apyapgu, R. Tagyapiuy, gur- 
GARGLE gulio; gutlur; the throat: Nug.“ 
GARL-AND, or rather guirl. and; or more 
properly ſtill gyrP anth 3.4 T vec, in gyrum colli- 
gere s to tie up flowers in a wreath, or circle: and 


rom hence all the Iceland. Septentrionalian, Sax. 


Fr. Gall. and Ital. words are derived, which Jun. 
and Skinn. have produced ; as they are forced 
to acknowledge in fact: credo à gyrando, ſays the 
Dr. i. e. circumdando caput: but no Greek ;— 
Clel. Way. 73, and Voc. 171, with uncommon 
ſagacity, has given us quite a different deriv. ; 
but then, as the former gentlemen have conſi- 
dered only the former part of this compound, ſo 
this great etymol. has conſidered only the latter 
part; which he explains thus; © the Gr. word 
arbogc (decus corporis, ornamentum) on tracing it 
into the elementary language, preſents clearly the 
ſenſe of head, or termination of the ftem of a 
flower; from whence garl-anth, or garl-and, ſig- 
nifies a coronet, chaplet, or wreath round the bead: 
—now then the conteſt lies between Avt5, and 
anth, for priority: gar-Panth ;, a wreath of flowers. 

GAR-LICK ; © Sax. zaplec; allium: Minſhew 
deflectit à garden, and /eek; q. d. porrum hortenſe ;” 
but this is very improper ; becauſe what then 
would become of this name, and deriv. when planted 
out of a garden?“ mallem,” continues Skinn. 
© 2 Sax. Fan; jaculum, lancea ; et leac; q. d. 
porrum jaculiforme, vel lanceiforme; A foliis, lan- 
cearum inſtar, aſſurgentibus : vide leeł:“ but 
who will ſuppoſe, that garlick derives its name 
from the Hape of its leaves, and not rather from 
the ſtrong, pungent taſte of its root? we might 
therefore, with Junius, derive leek, à Azyavy, 
olus ; a pot-herb : ſo that garlick ſeems to be com- 
pounded of Teut. and Gr. ; for we ought not to 
derive it with'Skinn. from the Sax. zap; jaculum; 
but from the Teut. gar; prorſus, omnino; and 
Azxavev, olus; meaning the ſftrong-leek ; ſtrong- 
ſmelling, ſtrong-ſcented, ſtrong-taſting- lee; i. e. 
gar-lick, or leek. 


GARNER ; Texw, comedo; unde granum, et 


opt tg arnarium; aplacetokeep corn in, 
GARNET ; wing the ſame root, viz, Teaw, 
comedo; unde granum: et pranatus ; rubino- 
rum, ſeu ut cum Romanis antiquis loquar, car- 
bunculorum, vel anthracum ſpecies; ſic difta à co- 
lore rubre, inflar granorum mali Punici: Skinn.“ 
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La precious ſtone, of the color of pomegranate 
ſeeds. 
1 GARRET ; „ ſuprema domus contignatio,” 
ſays Skinn. “ param deflexo ſenſu a Fr. Gall, 
garite; propugnaculi turris, perfugium: hoc A 
Teut. waebren, wehren, defendere: v. ward, and 
beware ; (both which are Gr.) Minſhew defleCtit 
a Kan, caput :—and perhaps he is right; the 
garret being at the top of the houſe. | 

GARRISON ; without troubling the reader 
with long quotations from the other etymol. and 
then being at the trouble of refuting thoſe quo- 
tations, let me only offer another conjecture ; 
viz. to derive our word garriſon ab Oupos, cuſtos , 
quaſi wouros, ward; unde guard; unde garriſon ; 
a military place of defence and protection. 

GARRULITY : Tagw, Dor. Tnew, ſono; unde 
Pneus, vox; the voice; unde garralitas; proting, 
talking, babbling. 

GAR-TER ; Clel. Way. 80, ſays, that “ gays, 
and garment, include the idea of wrapping round:" 
—conſequently gar-ter will take the ſame deriv. 


| which is Gr.; for they all deſcend à Tg-, yr us; 


a circle, or any thing that encompaſſes, and encloſes 
another ; as a gar- ter wraps round the leg: we 
have a high * in the Herald's court, entitled 
Garter king at arms, who takes his denomination 


cidere, diſſecare; to cut ſmall, eut aſunder: Skinn.” 
GASP: ſee GAP, and GAPE; Gr. © unde 
gaſp, per epenth. rs ſ; Skinn.“ 

GASTLY, Aya, AyaGopat, E miror, ad- 
miror, ſtupeo; to be in amaze; allo frightful, ter- 
rible, . ſee GHOST. Gr. jig — 

GASTRI-MUTH, or gaſtrimyth; Targa, 
„ 3 2 rr a z one who uttereth his 
voice from the belly : R. Tagne, venter ; the belly; 
and Mulepes, loquor; to ſpeak : lee EN-GASTRI- 
MUTH : Gr. | 

GATE: ſee GAP, and GAPE ; Gr. nempe 
hiatus, vel ruptura parietis, aut ſepimenti: Jun.“ 
* Low Dutch, gat; Dan. gage; from the Sax. 
Jan; 1 go: it is uſed for the ſtreet of a town; 
as Stone-gate; Peter- gate; Naum. gate; &c. Ray.” 
but if theſe words are derived from the Sax. 


r. extract. : ſee GO, Gr. 
GATHER ;. Ay«gu, congrego, colligo z to collect 
together: Caſaub. 

GAUDY ; Tafkw, Dor. pro Tube, Daw, Taue, 
uperbio, glorior, gaudeo ; rejoicing, boaſting, proud. 
AL ö a en l be 8 
from the Gr. language; for it ſignifies give all 
kind, or give all the kin alike; for kind, or kin, in 
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from the garter worn by the knights of that order, 
GASH ; © Afun, aſcia; hache ; minutatim con- 


"ng to go, we might ſuppoſe they were all of 


Low Dutch, ſignifies child: © this law,” ſays 
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Minſhew, 
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Minſhew, „continues in Kent; and in the 18th of 
Hen. VI. there were not above thirty or forty 
perſons in Kent, that held by any other tenure ; 
though now both the name, and nature of the law 
be altered ; for the modern term,” continues he, 
« is gavelet ; by which the tenant forfeits his 
lands and tenements to the lord of whom they 
are holden, if he withdraws from his lord his 
due rents and ſervices :” — however, the root 
muſt be Gr. ſince GAVE, or GIVE, ALL, and 
KIN, or KIND, are Gr. 

 GAUKY; Kev, cuculus ; Sax. zeac ; Iceland. 
gautur, cuckow , fRlultus; a foil; an aukward 
creature; and perhaps our word aukward may be 
derived from hence ; as we have already obſerved. 

GAUL ; © Taxa, lac; milk, by reaſon of the 
whiteneſs of their complexion : Nug.“ —the Dr. 
ſeems to have been fond of this deriv.; for this 
is the ſecond time he has introduced it: ſee 
GALATIA: Gr.: and yet it is probable that 
- this appellation 1s derived from the Gr. through 
another ſource ; for Clel. Voc. 205, and 7, ſays, 
that © the inhabitants of Italy, ſeparated from 
the Gauls by the Alps, gave to the inhabitants 
not only of thoſe mountains, and near them, but 
particularly beyond them, the generical name of 
Celts, or Gauls; and their country Gallia, cis Al- 
pina, i. e. tra, or trans- montani: and conſequently 
Gr.: ſee ALPS: Gr. 

GAUNT ; “ vel à Xawos, laxus, fungoſus : 
Lye's Add.”—vel “ a Sax. zepanian, panian ; 
minuere, decreſcere; q. d. carne et pinguedine im- 
minutus : vide wane : Skinn.” —but the Dr. ought 
to have conſidered, that WANE, or WANT, 
are Gr. :—by the help of a little falſe ſpelling, 
this word has been given for a title to the fourth 
fon of Edward III. viz. Jobn of Gaunt, duke of 
Lancaſter; which is only taken notice of under 
this art, ; becauſe Shakeſpear has made the old 


duke ſo wretchedly pun upon his own name of 


Gaunt in Richard II. Act ii. ſc. 2. 
K. Rich. —— How is it with the aged Gaunt? 
Gaunt. Oh how that name befits my compo- 
ſition! 

Old Gaunt indeed; and gaunt in being old: 
Within me grief hath kept a tedious faſt ; 
And who abſtains from meat, that is not gaunt? 
For ſleeping England, long time have I watch'd; 
Watching breeds leauneſs; leanneſs is all gaunt : 
The pleaſure that ſome fathers feed upon, 

Is my ſtrict fat; I mean my children's looks; 
And therein faſting, thou haſt made me gaunt : 
Gaunt am I for the grave; gaunt as a grave; 
Whoſe hollow womb inherits nought but bones. 

K. Rich. Can ſick men play fo nicely with 
their names? 


E 
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Since thou doſt ſeek to kill my name in me, 


© Gaunt. No; miſery makes ſport to mock itſelf; 


I mock my name, great king, to flatter thee, — 
bur, if we may credit hiſtorians, his name was not 
John of Gaunt, for there is no ſuch place; but 

Jobs of Ghent, in Flanders, the place of his nati- 

vity, where he was born in 1340. 

. GAUSTER; “ and ſometimes goyſter ; to be 
frolick, and ramp; to laugh aloud : Ray.” —it ſeems 
to be only a Northern barbariſm of Daw, gaudeo, 
gaviſus ; diſtorted into gauſtus, unde gauſter. 

GAWN ; “a contraction of GALLON: Ray:“ 
—then conſequently Gr. 

GAT; © Taw, glorior: Caſaub, and Upt.“ 
Tadto, Dor. pro Fakes, gaudeo ; to rejoice, to be 
glad, to be gay. 

GAZE, © Ayagouas, Ayag teh, Ayau, miror, ad- 
mirari, venerari; to admire, wonder; Ayagos, agaſt, 
gaſtly ; a ghoſt : ſee Hom. Iliad. I. 224, Odvuonc; 
ayuorapd) ado; :; Calaub. and Upt.” 

GAZETT ; Tag, gaza ; vox Perſica; pecunia 
regis: © Menagius nomen hoc putat accepiſſe a 
Veneto nummo, qui gazetta dicebatur, ac juſtum 
erat iſtiuſmodi zevellarum pretium ; unde quoque 
nomen hujus nummi poſtea ccepit uſurpari pro 
ipſis novellis: Jun.“ — literally a penm worth of 
news; and ſometimes but a poor penny worth into 

the bargain. 

5 GEAL : © fraud, begyling: Verſt.“ ſee GUILE: 
r. | 
GEARS; he is in his gears: A particula ini- 

tiali otioſa Sax. ze, et ane, quatenus honorem 

notat : q. d. coboneſtare, i. e. ornare + Skinn,”— 
this ſeems as if it was deſcended ab At-, virtus, 
honor : but Lye, and Clel. Way. 80, Rs that 

* gears come from the Sax. y uan, veſtire, amicire ; 

or from the Celtic ger; becauſe thoſe two words 

include the idea of wrapping round: then we 
might appeal to their own judgements, if thoſe 

two verbs did not viſibly deſcend à Dvg-ow, gyr-0 3 

which undoubtedly conveys the idea of going 

round: by turning, wrapping, or winding; ſo that 

in this ſenſe, we ſay, a horſe is in all bis gears, when 
he has all his trappings, furniture, and finery: 
about him. 

GEER ; Epopuas, Egwlaw, Epw, quæro; FO ſeek, or 
ſearch after; or, as we ſometimes play upon the 
word, it is queer geer ; i. e. ſtrange fluff to be fond 
, to ſeek diligently for, to admire. 

GELDING : Skinner has given us a wonder- 
ful deriv. of this word, which he ſuppoſes de- 
ſcends a Teut. geil; quod ſi Græcus eſſem 
deflecterem à Kut, calidus, impudicus, laſciuus; 
q. d. venerem et laſciviam amputare, et auferre:“ 
according to which deriv. we muſt underſtand. 


the word geld, which ſignifies naturally hot and 
ul, 


, 
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luftful, to ſignify cold, and impotent; ſince then | the book of Genzfs is that which contains the 
18 


it does really 
rather be derived à TN, Teradpov, uxpov, gelu, 
gelidum, frigidum in venerem; or, as we may lite- 
rally ſay, one whoſe courage is cooled; as in the 
following art. | | 

GELID 3 Tu, terra; the earth: Litt. and 
_. GELLY\ Ainfw.”—but this is rather too 
forced; becauſe cold and froſt will affect water, 
as well as earth : Tha, Terardger, N , gelu, 
— frigidum, ſeem rather to be the originals 


rom whence our words are derived, as Litt. has 


obſerved. 
GEM, or bud ) Tau, plenus ſum; unde gemma ; 
GEM, or jewel Ia bud, ſwelling on the branch: 
or elſe gemma may be derived à geno, pro gigno; 
as in the following art. but two. 
' GE-MEN: Verſtegan, 221, and 231, ſuppoſes 
this word to be purely Teut. © and is aſmuch 
to ſay as common; and as in ſundry other an- 
cient woords, fo in this, the letter g. being al- 
tered into y, it is of geme become among vs to be 
yemen ; and, varying yet further in orthographie, 
it is written yeomen; which rightly underſtood 
are commoners: — but YEOMAN is Gr. 


GE-MOTE, being only the Sax. prepoſitive | V 


85 added to mote, or MEET ; it is undoubtedly 
3F. ; as will be found under that art. 


- GEMINI © Tevoppo, gignor, geminus ; 
- GENDER Devo, genus: Nug.“ to bepet, 
+ GENFALOGY {| 10 engender : — this deriva- 
GENFRAL tion will ſuit very well with 
GENERATION] all theſe words, except the 


firſt, which ought rather to be derived, according 
to Voſſ. from Hpweros, quaſi partu conjuncti; ab aN, 
jungo, connetio, to join, unite, connect at one birth. 
GEN-ER-ALin war: Clel. Way. 50; and Voc. 7, 
has given us no leſs than three widely different 
fignifications of this termination al; for here, in 
p. 7 and 24, he tells us, that © a/ ſignifies rule, or 
command: in p. 70, al ſignifies college, or ſchool : and 
in p. 211, al figniftes eminence, or height: in the two 


firſt inſtances al ſignifies rule, or government, metony- 


mically from ul, or al, the ftaff of olſice:— and conſe- 
quently may both come either from r- le, reg- ul · a; 
a rego; ab Ap-xw, by tranſpoſition Pax, rege: 
or from va-n, Hl. va; the flaff of office : and in 
this ſenſe gen- er- al originates from . count, koning, 
king, cyn, quin, ken, gen; alt ſynonymous terms, 
and all ſignifying à general, or head war-com- 
mander ; ken=er-al; the bead commander in war: 
— conſequently the whole: compound is Gr.; as: 
may be found under thoſe ſeveral art. 
GENEROUS 3 * F, Tewopar, generoſits,. 
ingenuus ; noble by birth, or diſpoſition :. Nug.“ 
GENESIS z * Deveris, Procreatia: R. Lesen 


nify cold, and impotent, it may | hiſtory of the creation of the world: Nug.“ 


— 4V014a, vel T., Tevaw, gigno, 
GENIUS f mnaſeor ; to be born. 
GENICULATION ; Tew, genu 3 the knee, 
kneeling. | 
GENNET ; Tes, equuleus, equus parvus; a 
little borſe. | 
GENNITING, “ neſcio an à Sax. zenipan, 
renovare : Skinn.” —then the Dr. ought to have 
ſeen that the word zenipan was only a compound 
of Fes and nipan, i. e. NEW; and conſequently Gr. 
ut, diſcarding this deriv. becauſe it ſeemed to 
hellenize, he has recourſe to the Fr. Gall. pomme 
Janet: Janet autem eſt u roRοοννEõͤ TE Jean > Jo- 
hannes : omnino ut nos aliud pomum a Fohn- 
apple appellamus :”—but now we may be ſure. 
that the root of this word is of much greater 
antiquity than either the Sax, or the Fr. Gall. 
tongue. | 
GENTIAN ; Ferl:avvn, 
called. | 
GENTLE, mild ]Tewixoc, generoſus, fortis; well 
GENTLE- MAN born and bred : R. Tuna, 
vel Tiyονν, gigno, naſcor; to be born : — Clel, 
OC. 44, lays, ** gentleman, or gen- til man is com- 
monly underſtood of the military, though a 
generical for men of principal, or bead families :" 
—(gen, ken, keff, koph, or rather keph, all ſignify- 
| ing bead; from Kep-aan, caput) and til, fil, fal, 
fam, family: Gr. | 
GENU-FLECTION ; Tow-Tatxw, genu-flef7io ;, 
bending the knee. 
GENUINE, Peveopas, Taro, gend, gigno, genuinns, 
nativus, fincerus ; peculiar, natural, pure, unmixed. 
GENUS, Teves, genus; cui opponitur /pecies ;; 
progeny. 25 
GEODE, or earth. ſtone; Tewins, a Tea, Tu, terra; 
the earth, 


gentiana; the herb ſo 


the earth: R. Faiz, or Tn, the earth'; and Teaguy. 
ſcribo; to deſcribe © Nug.“ 

x GEO-MANCY, „ Pewparlar, geomantia; work - 
ing /orcery by figures and circles drawn on the 
earth, | 

GEO-METRY ; © T:oppia, terre menſura: R. 
In, terra; and Melpews metior; Meleov, menſura : 
Nug.” the art of meaſuring land; but now uſed. 
for the ſcience: of lines: and angles; 

GEORGE T]Prwpyoes, Georgius; agricola; a 

GEORGICS\ buſbandman; a farmer; R. Tu, 
terra; et Egyov, opus, à labourer in the foil; a 
plowman:: alſo. a treatiſe F agriculture, rules of, 
huſbandry. M04 
GER-FALCON: ; Fugo-PtrAxuys 21 5 © 


ſpecies of hawk; ſo called from its forming conti. 


GEO-GRAPHY, © Pewyeapiz, a deſcription of 


nual 
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G 1 From GEX, and LATIx. G 1 ' : 


nual circles: vel à grypho-faleo, ob magnitudi- I R. T, et T 2 race of men ſuppoſed to be 
nem : Skinn.“ — but {till it would be Gr.; ſee | ſprung out 7 the earth, without any other origin; 
GRIFFIN. AP mere earth-boru ſous. pug 
GERM ; © T:yvojau, gigno, geno ; unde germen, } GIBBOUS; Tes, g, cHrUUS, gibboſus, et 
quaſi genimen; quare germen non tam à gerendo dici ] gibber ; bunch-backed, ar crooked. 11 
puto,“ ſays Voſf. © quam à genendo, vel germi- GIBELLO * ghibal; a mountain; whence 
nando, quali genimen; a branch, or bud of a tree. GIBRAL-TAR } that pleonaſm man-gi-Bello, 
GERMANDER ; © NXapaidevs, chamedrus ; | or monti-gibello,; whence alſo Gibral-tar, or 
Engliſh treacle : R. Xapas, bumi ; et devs, quereus; | Ghi-bal-tariff ; the mountain of Tariff, the Moor- 
quod hæc herba repreſentet guercum humilem, ſeu | iſh general, who made good his landing on that 
ar vam quam ob cauſam dicitur etiam guercule; rock: Clel. Voc. 206, n.“ — conſequently will 
Iinſhew:“ ihe ground, or dwarf oak. take the ſame deriv, with al, alps ; ball, cal, cell, 
GERMANS: if we attend to the general col: i. e. Gr. à Koa-wvn, collis; a hill, or Mauntain. 
deriv. we ſhall find that the Germans received GIDDY ; Minſhew derives this word “ à F., 
their name from their purity of manners, or their | terra, ſolum; et Aut, gyro, circumago; quia verti- 
hoſpitality ; tho' according to Shering, p. 57, | ginolis terra, ſeu ſolum gyrare, et circumagi vi- 
they ſeem to have taken their appellation frem | dentur :”—this is too contined a deriv. from Fa: 
their valor in war; © Germanus enim idem valet | for to the giddy all things turn round, not be 
ac homo bellicoſus ; à Guerre, quod bellum ; et man | earth only :—Somner and Skinner derive giddy 
quod hominem fignificat ; quali Guerre-man, con- | Sax. ⁊idiq, fultus, vertiginoſus ; © ſed unde 
tracted to German; for which he likewife quotes | defumptum,” ſays Lye, © neſcio:” — Skinner 
Tacitus: but even according to this deriv, both | thinks à zz0dian, ludere, canere ; but what con- 
WAR and MAN are Gr.—Clel. however, Voc. | nexion he could find between dizzire/s and fing- 
172, gives us quite a different etym.; for he ſup- | ing, is rather difficult to imagine: vel © a glidan, 
poſes . Germany to be only a contraction of | /abi ; Flid, lubricus; et ſecundario inconſtans ; 
er- um- ania; the land of the inhabitants of he q. d. x di, extrito tantum propter euphon. J: 
woods; becaule Germany was almoſt one continued | —but Junius, with much better ſucceſs, ſuppoſes 
N wocd, or foreſt ; er, or ber, in the antient lan- | our word giddy to be only a contraction of the 
| guage ſignified @ wood—it is radical to the word | Spaniſh word vaguida, vertigo ; unde giddie videri 
| for-eſt ; to the Gr. One a, the Lat. fer-a; and to | poteſt abſciſſum :—let me only remark the pecu- 
| our word deer; all including the idea of wildneſs— | liar 4 of this word, which ſeems to be de- 
the Germans then, were ſo called, as we might ſay | ſcended from Tgerw, quaſi IIeglo, verto ; to turn, 
men of the wilds; and as we do ſay men of the | or rather turn round: Tyenw, verto, veriige ; ab- 
wilds, i.e. woods of Kent: thus again this learned | breviated to tige; by tranſpoſition, guido; giddy. 
gentleman gives the priority to the Celtic. GIGGLE ; © Kayradev, cachinaart ; vel potius 
GERMEN-cou/tn, originates from the ſame | are Ts KN, immoderate, vel eſfigſius ridere : 
| | root with GERM : Gr.; unde germanus-conſan- | Upt.” te laugh gently, in our ſenſe of the word; 
| 2 i. e. germen-conſunguineum; deſcended | to fitter. . a 
rom the ſame ſtock; near of kin : conſequently Gr. | GIGOT of mutton; Junius explains it by tuce- 
GERUND; X«g, Xegos, unde gero, gerundium, | tum; and yet derives it à Galli gigor, vel eclanche; 
et gerundivum ; à re gerundd; i.e. gerenda; a| a leg of mutton :—Lye ſuppoſes it to be derived 
gerund in grammar, from expreſſing the action. ab Armor. cigeg; carneſus ; quod a cig; caro; 
| GES-TURE, from the foregoing root; to ſig- | neither of which appears to be right: for zucetum 
| nify action, paſture; alſo the atchievements of princes, | is a ſauſage ; and carneſus does not anſwer to 4 
| GET, or beget : Tiyvopar, gignor ; to engenaer, | gigot ; which is not, as Minſhew explains it, 
or breed. Ne minced meat, or minced muttun mingled with ſuet 
| GEWGAWS, Taue, gaudeo, glorior; glaring, and tanſey (a favorite diſh. of his own compoſi- 
| Paſty, proud. : tion); but is the leg and part of the loin united, 
GHOST; Ayagepai, Ayaw, Aae, admirer, | or joined together: and therefore, with Skinn, 
|  Rupea ; ſurprized, aſtoniſhed, all agaſt. we might rather explain it by jagum, q. d. con- 
| GIANT; © Iyas, ales, gigas: Nug.“ —this is | jugatio oſſium tibia, et femoris: he oughtrather to 
the general origin of our word giant; but Littleton | have ſaid. femoris et coxendicis : but then we muſt 
and Ainſw. have given us the true etym. of the | not ſtop there, but make one advance more, and 
word T:yas, Viz. T:ynns, (which indeed ought in | derive jugum and conjugatio; & Zeuyov.: R. Zevyws 
Ainſw. to have been printed Tnyens, as Littleton | jungo ; to join; or as we may ſay unite the 
has done, or Inywins) terrigena, terre filius : | two joints together, like a hanch of. r 
5 


r . 


G 1 
- GILL ff wize; minimum menſorz genus, 
ſe. vini : Spelman legit in Gloffis, gille, et gallo, 
pro menfurs forte à X«ave, porn genus: after 
which Skinner adds another deriv. which is ra- 
ther ludicrous, and would almoſt make one ſmile; 
vel & pill Uroxopy ine hominis feminini Futiant ; 
ut jp, A ; ebriofus enim non minori cum 
libidine ſcyphum amplectitur, quam ſcortator 
me ; 
\ GILLI-FLOWER, . Kegguoprancy, caryopbyl- 
lum, qu um: R. Koopuov, mx juglans ; 


aſi nucis foliu 
et punror, fokium ; Ital. garafols ; Gall. girofle : 
| 8 * ' | 4 

GILLS of @ ib: Skinner and Lye derive this 
word properly 2 gula ; had they but as properly 
derived gula i Fug, plutio; vel à Tevw, guſto : 
vel à Tunes, vel potius Duan, cavitas, ut gula; 
the throat ; ſo that it was not for want of variety 
that they did not make choice of a Gr. derivation. 
 GIMBLET : Junius obſerves, that gimble! 
corruptum effe a wimble; quaſi wimblet : fo that 
we muſt refer to that art. Gr. 

GIM-CRACK : Skinner ſuppoſes this word 
to be a contraction of engine; but neither here, 
nor under the art. engine, to which he refers, has 
he told us from whence ingenium is derived: be- 
ſides, even then we ſhould gain but half the 
compound gim : the latter may perhaps be de- 
rived à Keauws, perficio; and then gim-crack would 
ſignify an ingenious-device, @ curious performance: 
vel a K pavvoy, Keeuoy, caput; a whim/ical-contriv- 
ance, a phantajtical-compoſition. 

GIMMAT-ring, © a Lat. gemellus; q. d. an- 
nulus gemellus ; quoniam ſc. duobus aut pluribus 
orbibus conftat : Skinn.” — but gemellus is de- 
ſcended à geminus; and geminus is derived ab 
Hees, Quaſi partu conjunttus: R. Anlw, jungo; 
to join, unite at @ birth. ä 
GIM MER-iUm ; an ewe-lams ; forte à gam- 
mer, contracted from god-mother, or good-mother, 
a common appellation : à pelt-gammer, a barren- 
ewe : Ray.”—but good and mother, are Gr. 
| GIMP; another contraction, à © comptas ; 
unde Armor. coant ; pulcher, bellus, formoſus : 
Lye.” —but if this gentleman imagined that he 
had arrived at the original of the word gimp, 
when he arrived at the word comptus, he was 
very much miſtaken ; for cemptus itſelf is but a 
derivative, either from Koun, coma, unde como, 
comptus : or rather from Koowes, mundus ; unde 
Koopuroc, Ornatus ; © comptus, i. e. ornatus, à 
Græcis deſcendit, apud quos Keeper, dicitur 
comere, quod apud nos comis : Feſtus ;”—ſo that 
gimp ſignifies a narrow filk, or thread edging, 
trimming, or fringe, ſewn-on by way of ornament. 


' 


From GAA x, and LaTro, 


whence: the word ; zip from the verb Ian, 


genne, et gebenne; machina plur 


dave; to give; and is as much as date; granted ; 
Ray.“ according to this interpretation, gin ſeems 
to be only a contraction of given :—conſequent- 
ly Gr. | 


diſtilled ;—conſequently Gr. 


GIN, or ſnare; another contraction of engine, 
according to Skinner, who has referred to that 
art.; but Junius derives gimnes, à Gall. geſne, 
ibu, intenta funi- 
bus, vel fidiculis : — and Lye ſays, © videtur 
fluxiſſe ab Iceland. ginna, decipere; unde Ital. 
ingannare: it is ſcarce poſſible to ſuppoſe, that 
any part of the Italian language ſhould have been 
derived from Tceland. 

GINGER ; © ZuyyiGreis, a plant that grows 
in plenty in Arabia: Nug.” 

GINGLE ; Tiyyexs, parvula quædam tibia, 
lamentabilem ſonum edens; a ſbrieting, ſqueaking pipe: 
vel 3 Tem, unde tinnio; to tinkle, or make a ging-- 
ling noiſe :=Caſaubon, with great ſagacity, de- 
rives gingle à Kiyyagew, crebro movere, 2 3 

tke the 


Kiyyaiopogs crebra ttatio, et motio ; 
ringing, or tinkling of bells, 
GIRDLE reges, gyrus; a circle, or any thing 
GIRT 5 that ſurrounds, or encompaſſes an- 
other; a ſwath, or band: —Clel. Way. 77, and 81, 
ſays, © Ayvgle, circulator ; one who forms a circle 
round him : Aryopeua, ſtands on the ſame prinei de:“ 


| —but both thoſe words derive from a different 
ſource ; viz. A T'upow, and Aryvpis, cœſus, multitudo. 


GIRK ; Taęn- ar, fade, Maxidoves ; Heſych. 4 
ſwitch, or rod; here uſed to ſignify 4 ſtroke, blow, 
or kick, or an attempt to ſuch an action. 

GIRL ; = Kopn, puella ; Mutato ut in multis; 
Ts K, in G: Calaub.” a young woman. 

GITAR, commonly written, and pronounced 


gittar; and ſometimes guitar, according to the 


barbarous French word guitarre, though derived 
from Kibag- , cithar-a ; @ lute, or harp. 


| GIVE, © Eyyvaw, proprie in manus irado: Jun, 


and Caſaub.“ 20 put into the hand, 

GIVEROUS ; Sax. ⁊iper: quam vocem à 
Terricha, lucrum, petit Caſaub. avidus, avarus; 
greedy, covetous: Ray.“ 


GISARD ſo great is the uncertainty of 
GIZZARD |. the orthogr. and as great is 
GISERN the uncertainty of the etym. 
GHIZZARD} of this word; for though 
GIZZERN Skinner woulddeduce giægard, 


or ghizzern from the Fr, Gall. gefier ; and gefier a 
voce Feſti gigerium; yet gigerium is but barbarous 


Latin; and I have not as yet been able to trace 


GIN, if: © in the old Saxon is Zip; from | a better deriv.: nay, even Skinner humſelf does 


not 
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G L 


tion of an old French Bible, given him by Thos. 
Henſhaw, in which he found gyfeer uſed pro jecore; 
which might have ſerved very well for a deriv. 
if birds had not had gizzards, as well as livers. 

GLAD; joyful; * Tabeu, Dor. pro Tube, gaudere : 


From G x'ne x, and Damian. 
not ſeem to have laid much ſtreſs on the . | 


G L 

Icelandiee:glons. eſt ſplendor ; 'Belg. glants i ſpe 
dor,  fulgor, jubar; Dan. 1 glandtz : Cs 
ſeems to be miſapplication, or miſconſtruc.. 
tion of ideas; for our word glance, as this gen- 


| | tleman has properly explained it, ſignifies oculo- 


rum conjettus; bur, then, there certainly can be 


Upt.” —tho' we might rather, with Caſaub. derive | no connexion, no aſſociation - of ideas, between 


glad ab Aya, vel Ayanncuas, glorior, gaudeo; 
to exult : or elſe A Feaxaw, rideo; to laugh, 

- GLAD, © /mooth ; ſeems to be only a dialect of 
glide, or glib; ſpoken of doors, bolts, &c. that 


go eaſily: Ray.” but both glide and glib are Gr. 


- GLADE ; * fi Græcus eſſem, jurarem ortum 
2 Hades, ramus; Grace enim Kaadwer, et 
Kaaddloper, dicitur: Skinn.”—what ſcruple of 
conſcience could have prevented the Dr. from 
adopting this deriv.? but mallem tamen deflectere 
a Belg. glid; Teut. glied; membrum, artus; q. d. 
arbores mutilare; rami enim ſunt arborum artus : 
then what mighty advantage has he gained by 
rejecting Kaedo;, and adopting glid ? there can 
be none ; unleſs becauſe the latter was Belgic. 

GLADE, opening ; ſeems to be a variation of 
clairiere ; lien dans une fortt, ou il n'y a point 
d' arbres; an opening in a wood :—but clairiere 
ſeems to be only another variation of clarus ; 


clear, bright, ſplendid; meaning a place in a foreſt 


where ſome trees are cut down, and cleared away ; 
and admit the bright day: if fo, it may be de- 
rived 3 Kazos, Kaas, clarus; i. e. a place where 
the light is let in, by the trees being cut down. 
| GLADEN I gladiolus; Gall. glayeul ; Ital. 
GLADER I gladiolo : Jun.” —it is a wonder he 
did not add, et omnia à Ma, Kaaday, et K Nager, 
unde clades, et gladius, et gladiolus : vel a Haas, 
Kaaſa, clava, unde gladius, et gladiolus; a club, 
or @ ſword; alſo a general name for ſeveral plants 
having broad and taper leaves, like be blade of, 
8 ſword. 
GLADIATOR : under the art. gladius, Voſſius 
derives it either from clades; quod fit ad hoſtium 


cladem gladius: vel à Hades, ramus; nam his 


primùm pro gladiis uſi ſunt agricole :—bur II. 
Voſſius derives gladius A Aadiov, Aaidioy; neither 
of which words can be found in the ſenſe here 
required : we may therefore much rather derive 
gladius as in the former art. | | 
GLAIN-NAIDR : Clel. Voc. 139, 149, 150, 
and 154, gives no leſs than fix orthogr. of this 
word ; but fince he acknowledges, that they all 
ſignify an adder, or ſnake-ſtone of glaſs, it is evi- 
dent that they are all Gr. being only the particle 


an added to the ſubſtantive ; as @ neft, or a newt, 


for an evet : and glain is only a variation of glaſs, 
zlazen : Gr. 


GLANCE ; © oculorum conjettus, intuitus: | gleam; to dart forth brightneſs. 


 orulorum conjettus, and ſplendor ; but to glance, 
ſignifies properly and ſolely, re/tire, reſultare ; to. 
glide, launch, ſlant, flope ; but never to ſhine, or 
glitter :—for this reaſon we might rather derive 
both glance, and lance, or launch, à Aeyyn, lancea, 
lanceare ; tho' this gentleman has rejected that. 
deriv. under the art. launce: for, with Skinner, 
we might rather ſay, © nihil eſſe manifeſtius, 
quam omnia orta eſſe a nom. lance, lancia, mediate 
a Lat. lancea; q. d. exlanceare, vel diſſauceare: 
nothing indeed can be more mauifeſt, unleſs it 
be, that lancea is derived à Aoyyn. 

GLAND, Baxaves, quaſi Baavcs, Dor. vel ol. 
Tax av, contracted to glans, glandis; an acorn, 
maſt, or fruit of an oak : Voſlius, de Permut. lit. 
derives glans ab Axuaos, nux ilicis ;—it is true, 
Axuxos ſignifies glans ; but we might doubt whe- 
ther it gave origin to that word. 

GLARE of an * 1 Skinn. and Lye, have 

GLARE, ferce all acknowledged, that 
glare is derived à clarus; but not one of them 
would go a ſtep farther; and yet under the art. 
clear, (which not one of them would refer to) 
they have all acknowled it to be derived a 
Taxtęos, ſerenus, ſplendidus ; tho“ we might rather 
prefer Kaos, Kaas, clarus, glorioſus; bright, white, 
tranſparent, ſhining. | 

GLASS; © from "Tan: Upt.”—ſhort and 
| conciſe! Tag originates ab Te, pluo; quia 
vitrum, aquæ vel pluviæ hyalinum colorem habet; 
clear, bright, like cryſtal : or, perhaps glaſs may 
be derived ab Ayaaiz, ſplendor, nitor : or rather, 
as Iſ. Voſſius derives glaſs, à Xanaga, grande, 
glacies; hail, ice; becauſe the compoſition of 
glaſs is clear as glacies; ice. | 

Blue GLASS, TA, glaſtum, vitrum; cefius, 
ceruleus, glaucus ; ſo that glaſs here is now a 
contraction of glas-tum: the berb woad, with 
which the antient Britons ſtained themſelves Slue: 
vitro ſe inficiunt, ſays Cæſar. 

GLAVE, Taaxgw, fodio; to dig; becauſe the 
action of glaving for eels is like 9.95 . 

GLEAM ; © Sax. Felioma, gleam; repentina 
ſalis corruſeatio ; ita Thwaiteſius, et recte, ut ar- 
bitror: Lye.“ —and we might moſt readily have 
concurred, if they had traced it a little farther; 
thus, gleam, qelioma, loma, lumen, luceo, lux, Avxn : 


or elſe from Azpmrw, luceo, ſplendeo ; quaſi glampo, 
GLEAN : 


G L 
'-/GLEAN : « Nicotus'diftum putat quaſi glan- 
der, et glandter ; primitus enim g/andes pro fru- 
gibus erant: Jun.“ ſo that, tho' this gentleman 
has gone very far into antiquity, | 
— — Vos, o clariſſima mundi 
Lumina, labentem ccelo quæ ducitis annum, 
Liber, et alma Ceres; veſtro fi munere tellus 
Chaoniam pingu glandem mutavit arifti ;— 
n 8 Geo. I. 5. 
yet it is plain he has not gone far enough in etym. 
for gans, dis, is undoubtedly Gr.— but, perhaps 
glean is not derived from glans; nor yet from 
ela, tho”, according to Lye, it ſignifies ariſta; 
bur, with Skinner, à Kanzper, Kanuuactai, quaſi 
Kaapanrla, ſtipulas lego; to gather, or pick up the 
ears of corn, as they lie ſcattered in the feld. 
GLEBE, KexoBev, HN, per metath. globon, 
i. e. pleba; a clod of earth; allo land appropriated 
to the church. * 
GLE DE, a fwift hawk; quia velociter in præ- 
dam ſe demittit: fee GLIDE. Gr. | 
GLEE, gocular ; 5 A yx, quod non modo 
ſplendorem, ornatum, pulchritudinem, verum etiam 
gaudium, letitiam, voluptatem, denotat: Jun. 
under the art. glad :“ but under glee he is in- 
tirely involved in Sax. quotations; and yet 
acknowledges, that it ſignifies cantus Hympbonia- 
cus, atque ipſa quoque inſtrumenta; item gaudium, 
mimus, jociſta, ſcurra; a merry catch, or bright, 
ſparkling wit. 
GLEE J“ mis, ſeu diſtortis oculis, inſtar ftra- 
GLOAR([ 6onis, contueri ; forte à Sax. zleyan: 
GLOAT( Belg. gloyen, et gloren; Teut. 
GLY glueen; à Sax, Flopan, igneſcere, 
candeſcere ; q. d. incenſis, et pre iri inflammantibus 
oculis conſpicere: Skinn. and Ray.” — and yet 
neither of thoſe gentlemen could find, that it 
probably originated from the ſame root 'with our 
verb GLOW : Gr. p 
- GLEEK; © a Teut. glueck; fortuna: vel po- 
tius Sax. Jelic; Teut. gleich; fimilis: Skinn. 
luſus chartarum pictarum notiſſimus; quia quo 
plures concolores chartas, præſertim ſi triumphan- 
tis, ut loquimur, coloris ſint, quis habet, ed 
luculentius vincit, et plus lucri facit:“ - properly 
a fluſh of trumps : only now the Dr. ought to 
have conſidered that both LIKE, and LUCK, 
were Gr. 2 | 
GLIB, Ares, adeps, ſebum; unde Airazpos, pin- 
guiter, nitide ; flipay, fluent, nimble: ſo that glib 
{ems to originate from ſlip. 
LIDE: as glib and ſip are connected, fo 
glide and ide ſeem to bear the ſame affinity with 


From Gx ERK, 


each other; * nam Paoxgos eſt Jubricus, ſays Jun.“ 


-—to ſlip, or ſlide along. 


GLIMPSE, Aa, fuigor, ſplendor ; @ bright- | 


and LATIN, 


| 


the for 


G L 


neſs ; alſo an indiſtinũ viſion, or appearance of 

any thing. + 

- GLISTEN TAyazitouar, ſplendeo, niteo; to ſhine, 
GLIT TER} to ſparkle : though Voſſius de- 

rives it a PAT F pov, a Daioyopar, vel TM , but 


| theſe words ſignify viſcous, glutinous, not ſhining 


ſubſtances. 

GLIT; © ichor, feu ſanies tenuis & nervois 
partibus læſis exftillans : forte per ellip. a Jeut. 
gliedwaſſer ; vel a Belg. gliiden ; {abt + Skinn.“ 
but both thofe words are evidently Gr.; fee 
GLIDE. Gr. 

GLOBE, Koog, plobus ; a bowl, or ſphere, or 
any round thing: unleſs we may derive globus, 
Bog, gleba; a lump or clod of eerth; a bolus, 
bowl ; alſo to gather, or ſtick together, like parti- 
cles of earth, in a round form. 

GLOMERATE : Doe, glomus, plomero; to 
winde up a bottom of thread. 

GLORY, Karo, quaſi Kaewpin, gloria; renown, 
fame, ſplendor. 

GLOSSARY Y Pauwoox, lingua, the tongue : 

GLOZING I glaſſarium; an interpretation : 
alſo any flattering ſpeech : Caſaub.“ 


GLOVES : Skinner derives them à Kaufe, 


condo; to hide, or cover; ſuppoſing that they mean 
only a. covering for the hands; and we have al- 
ready obſerved in the Preface, that our anceſtors 
had no word to expreſs g/oves; nay, that even to 
this dav, the Dutch have no name for them, but 
clumſily call them hand-ſcheen ; i. e. hand-fhoes : 
but it ſeems more probable to obſerve, with 
Lye, that“ non hic prætereundum quod in Dan. 
exegetico, manibus omnium trito, 224nice dicun- 
tur haand-kleffuer ; voce compoſità ab haand, et 
kleffue ; findere : quod vocabulum videtur veram 
originem Angl. g/ove exhibere; prima enim Danici 
vocabuli ſyllaba, ſtudio brevitatis paulatim omiſſa, 
remanſit kleffuer, atque inde mox glofar, et 
gloar ; unde Sax. Flope, glove: —but here this 
gentleman ſtops: the reaſon however of this de- 
nomination ſeems to be this: at firſt our an- 
ceſtors covered their hands with a ſpecies of 
mittins, which contained all the fingers in one 
caſe only, and ſeparated. none but the thumb; 
but afterwards they ſeparated, divided, or clove 
the fingers, every one diſtinctly, according to 


coverings, g/oven, or clover : ſo that now we muſt 
ſeek for another deriv. ; viz. à Sax, cleopan, findere ; 
i. e. à KAzw, frango, divide; to cleave aſunder, di- 
vide, or ſeparate. 

GLOUT, patulis oculis contentim aſpicere ; to 
look ſtern, to ſtare; à Sax. Flopan:—but that is 
Gr. as in the next art.: fee likewiſe GLEEF. Gr. 

GLOW, Xaiaim, quali glowains; tepefacio, 

| „ modice 


of the hand; and then called thoſe- 
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' modice calefacio, ſeu calficio 4 to be Warm, 


or Bot. 

GLUCK, Tauxve, dulcis; ſwert; to gulp down 
any thing ſweetly : or perhaps it may be more 
properly derived from the very action itſelf ; 
glutio, et glutto ſunt ab illo Tavge, quod Hen. 
Steph. in vet. lexico inventum ſibi ait pro g/utio: 
eximie interim magnus Caſaub. glutius eſt ea 
colli pars, per quam cibi tranſmittuntur: vox eſt 
ficta glut ; et gluck eſt imitatio ſoni, quem edit 


liquor per anguſtum tramitem means: vetus | 


poeta de Ruſtico ebrio, | 
Percutit et frangit vas, vinum defluit, anſa 
Stricta fuit, glut, glut, murmurat unda ſonans : 
Heknock'd, and broke his jug, wine ſpilt, the ear 
He grip'd, and glut, glut, ran the liquor out. 
GLUE, * Tos, viſcus : Nug.” — perhaps it 

might be more juſtly derived a Ta, gluten ; 

bird lime. 

"GLAIT, © Eyyauooev, eyyAvxageay : Heſych. 
indulcare; to cloy with ſweets: Caſaub. and Jun,” 
R. Txvxuvs, dulcis; ſweet : Lye ſays, © non ab- 


ſurdum effet glut deducere ab Armor. gluda ; 


glutinare; glut ; gluten: — but then it would be 
evidently derived from the foregoing art. : Gr. 

GLUTTON, © Tavgu, giutio : Nug. Litt. and 
Ainſw.” —but there is no ſuch verb as Taugu: 
only Hen. Steph. in vet. lexico inventum ſibi 
tradit Tang pro glutio; and therefore we might 
rather follow If. Voſſ. who ſays, that Tau, vel 
potius Tea, unde Tops, gives origin to gumia, 
galo, gluto, guttur, guiturioſus; a greedy, voraci- 
ous fellow. 

GLY ; *© limis, ſeu diftortis oculis, inſtar ſtra- 
bonis, contueri : Sax. zlopan, igneſcere, candeſcere ; 
q. d. incenſis, et pre 1 inflammantibus oculis con- 
ſfpicere: Skinn.“ —conſequently derived from the 
Gr. : as in GLOW. Gr. 

GNAT ; Ki, culex; quod non tam remotum, 
quam eſt pavo a Tag: ſpica ex LTlaxus, et ſimilia 
multa, quæ doctiſſimis viris placuerunt; atque 
arcaniore quadam analogia ſe tuentur : Caſaub. 

GNAW, from Kae: Upt.” rado, ſcalpo; to 
ferape, or raſp in pieces: © rectius tamen de- 
ſumptum dicas ex Xv&vev, quod non modo capere, 
et vellicare ſignificat; ſed et catillonum ritu vorare : 
Jun.” —“ ad naga Icelandice eſt rodere: Lye.” 

GNIBBLE ; © Belg. knabbelen, vel knſbbelen ; 
quod ſicuti 11s frequentativum eſt 2 knawen ; ita 
gnibble Anglis eſt à gnaw: Jun.” —conſequently 
from the Gr.: © nift forte malis deducere,” ſays 
Junius, under the art. nibble, © à Nga, prout 
NoufBaxupdla, vel Noyaniouala, Heſychio ſunt 


edulia ſuavia, et delicatiora, quæque non tam 


ſedandæ famis, quam voluptatis percipiendæ 
gratia elegantius exquiſitiuſque apparantur: Belgis 


| 


quoque non ignotum eſt verbum nebbelen, vel 
nibbelen ; ſiquidem anguillas ab hoc verbo Batayi 
ATURE nuncupant ; propterea quod huic piſcium 
generi familiare eſt hamo piſcantium ſpem iſtiuſ- 
modi admorſiunculis fruſtrari: to gnaw, eat, or 
ſuck gently. | 

GNOMON, Tonne, gnomon, index; the pin, or 
ſtyle of a dial; a pointer, or marker of the bours : 
R. Ten, cognoſco; any diſcoverer to know the 
hours by. | 

GNOSTIC ; Temes, gnoſticus, cognoſcendi fa- 
cultate præditus: hinc e Tg, qui in myſteria 
religionis altius quam czteri ſe penetraſſe crede- 
bant; the gnaſtics, or ſect of heretics, who 
| boaſted of their ſuperior knowledge in the my- 
ſteries of religion; and might ſarcaſtically have 
been called the knowing ones. 

GO; the etym. of this word in Junius, ſhews 
great penetration ; for, he ſays, © origo verbi eſt 
ab Ei, eo; ut nempe ab ejus infinitivo levas, 
ire, primo fuerit jen, ac poſtmodum, quod fre- 
quens eſt, mutato j conſono in , factum fit zen, 
Jan, zangan ; going :” however we might rather 
make choice of Ke, co, with Skinner, becauſe it 
is more ſimple. 

GOAR ; © Xwea, ora, veſtis fimbria, ſeu aſſu- 
mentum : Skinn.”—the Dr's. deriv. is tolerable, 
but his definition is ſcarce intelligible ; at leaſt it 
is not applicable to the word in queſtion ; for 4 
goar 1s neither @ border, a fringe, nor a patch ; 
but is a long piece of cloth, ſewn down te 
ſebvedge, i, e. the whole length of the /ides of 
a ſhifr. a | 

GOAT ; Ait, &iyos, per metath. Tas, quaſi 
| Tailes, caper, capra ; a goat : Caſaub. vel potius 
a Toiles, bedus, hircus; according to I. Voſſ. 

GOB-ftick; © cochleare; F. Jun. teſtatur fe 
quondam in illo tractu Hollandiæ, ubi, &c. in- 
cidiſſe in ruſticas aliquot familias, quibus cochlear 
quotidiano ſermone gaep-flock, (gape-ftick,) diceba- 
tur: Goth. ſticka eſt calix; Sax. pTicce, cochlear ; et 
prucce, bacillus; vox gob eſt à Sax. zeapan, pan- 
dere; to gape; unde gap, pro diruptione ſepis : 
Ray.” —then, by this gentleman's good leave, 
gape, gap, gop, and gob, are all Gr. 

GOBBET, Orra, ol. pro Ora, fruges melle 
imbute ſacrificande : R. Opnun, fructus cereales ; 
Ha; a morſe]: vel à Kono, ſcindo ; à collop, or 
piece of meat. | 

GOBBLE-down ; Kano, comede, avide edo, de- 
voro; to devour greedily: Junius derives it 4 
Kaas, quod Heſych. exponit Kalanwe, devoreat,, 
abſorbet : and Lye ſays, derivari poteſt gable ab 
Hib. goò; raſtrum; ut prima ſua ſignificatione 
uſurpatum fuerit de avibus voracibus, quales 


| GOBLET, 


vt 
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 GOBLET, x cyatbus ; Heſychius quo- I I 
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; {ny 


jocus, if the word gog can bear the ſenſe 


que KoſSraioxov exponit Tevſ3auor, /cutellum, catinum, of gogues. 


paropſidem ; 4 bowl, diſh, or cup. 


GOGGLE-eyed ; © Sax. pcezl-exede, in Mlfrici 


GOBLINS; © Keane, mavzgyos, xaxupyes, | gl. p. 9, exponitur frabo; atque ex eo, per 
quaſi Kauen, ut quidam volunt; maleficus, | quandam literarum metath. initiali p prius ab- 


vafer: Caſaub.“—a trickſter ; one who is continually 
playing wanton and miſchievous pranks. 

GOD; a-TA®-o5, bonus; the only GOOD! 

GOD-SIB, commonly called goffip ; Sax. 
Lov, Deus; et fib, vel pibbe, cognatio ; i, e. 
cognatus in Deo: Skinn,” —Saxonibus vocabulo 
- 2 integro, et compoſitionis manifeſtiſſimæ 
dicitur Bodribbe, q. d. cognata ex parte Dei; i. e. 
cognata luſtrica, ſuſceptrix initialis ; ita quoque 
pater luſtricus Saxonibus dicitur Bodpa den; et 
infans pro quo aliquis in baptiſmo ſpondet, nun- 
cupatur 1is Lodbeapn: ſed quoniam vulgò /«/- 
ceptrices frequenter ſub ſpiritualis hujus cog- 
zationis obtentu, ad fabulas, compotationeſque 
perſæpe conveniunt; hinc autem traxerunt An- 


glica, to go a gaſſiping; item a gudding goſſip : 


822 in this, Minſh. greatly differs from 
im; as will be ſhewn under the art. GOSSIP, 
in the Sax. Alph.—in the mean time, let us en- 
deavour to trace out the deriv. of this word 
God ſib, which wears ſo much the appearance of 
a Goth. or Sax. origin: Junius, or Lye, under 
the art. % (for, tho' included in a parentheſis, 
it wants his diſtinguiſhing mark the L, at the end 
of it) has ſhewn that all the Sax. Alman. and 
Belg. words ſignifying cagnati, videntur patribus 
noſtris pibbe dicti ab illo Lr, quod Græcis 
arcam, et magis proprie arcam panariam denotat ; 
(a bread-baſket) ab hoc m_ Timun, adjfines 
omnes, et conſanguinei, dicti ſunt pibbe ; prorſus 
ut Charondæ apud Ariſtotelem circa initium libri 

rimi Polit: 'Opo-ow7ves appellantur quotquot in 
eadem familia quodam ſanguinis nexu continen- 
tur; q. d. compenuarii, vel una eademque arcd 
panarid utentes: ĩ jty & ee THOXY EV cν,jÜxeuα 
Ne, Ke euoiv, verba ſunt Ariſtotelis Ouxos 
ici: us Xapwdas h Kane 'Opco-oimuss* Emipenidns 
dr 6 Kens, Opo-xamss : ſo that @ God-fib is à re- 
lation in a religious ſenſe; not by conſanguinity, or 
blood; and is derived from two Gr. *words, 
«-TA®-, which ſignifies GOD; and Tirun, a 
bread-baſket, partakers of the ſame loaf; i. e. 
relationſhip on God's fide. | 
60 FISH; *© Kwgos, ſurdus, fatuus, flultus ; 

fooliſh, phantaſtic, buſy, prating people: Lye.” 
who quotes Skinner. 

GOG : he is agg for it; nobis cupidinem, ſeu 
deſiderium rei immodicum et flagrantiſſimum 
deſignare videtur: à Fr. Gall. gogues : Skinn,” — 
but gogues he derives, or rather explains, by jocis 


jecto, fieri potuit gogle-eyed : mihi tamen,“ con- 
tinues Jun. © licet Arabus, vel ſtrabo, plurimum 
diſtet ab unoculo, videtur gogle factum ex cocles ; 
r ſæpiſſime deprehenduntur medii 
æculi homines in vocabulorum derivationibus 
nonnihil à propria acceptione receſſiſſe ; quo- 
niam non raro veræ ſignificationis tam ignari 
eſſent, quam qui maxime:“ Skinner has given 
us another deriv.; which, as it is ſomething 
curious, I ſhall deſire leave to produce: he ex- 
plains it firſt by exertis, prominentibus oculis præ- 
ditus; and then derives it à Fr. Gall. gogue ; 
farcimen ex ventriculo ovillo, herbis odoratis, 
larido minutim ſecto, aromatis, ovis, et caſeo, 
ſanguine animalis recens fuſo intime permiſtis 
confectum; q. d. vir, cui oculi, inſtar iſtiuſmodi 
farciminis, protuberant: what a hodge-podge ! 
GOLD : this word ſeems to be deſcended to 
us from the Gr. through the Northern tongues ; 
for the Alman. gelt; the Teut. gelt; the Dan. 
guld ; the Belg. goud; and the Sax. Fold, tan- 
quam contractum ſit ex Cimræico golud; divitiæ, 
opes; quod tamen ipſum forte fecerunt ex ſuo 
goleu ; lux, lumen and conſequently is derived 
either from Auxn, /ux, lucis, lucidus; vel ab Ayan, 
et Aya, ſplendor, lux, fulgor : Caſaub.—“ quod 


aurum acri ſuo ſplendore mortalium oculos feriat, 


atque ad ſe attrahat: Jun.“ - ſo called from the 
ſplendor and brightneſs of its metal, if we are to 
admit of theſe deriv.: which, however, would 
be full as applicable to flver, and much more ſo 
to a diamond. | 

GOLD-hord; © treaſure : Verſt.“ who ſup- 
poſes it to be Sax. 

GO-MAN ; © it ſhould be good man; @ mar- 
ried man, a howſholder : Verſt.“ — but ſtill it 
—— 9 

GONDOLA ; Kendo, Athen. à kind of veſſel: 
Nug.” — which Hederic explains by poculum 
Barbaricum, Perſicum; certe Aſiaticum, decem 
cotylarum capax. | 

GONOR-RHOEA ; Tovepporz, gonorrhea ; the 
running of the reins: R. Town, ſemen ; et pew, fluo. 

GOOD ; © 4 TA®-«, GOD, « Ayabes, nat 
Eo nv, the only GOOD! Ayabn nt, Xvpit; Per 
aphær. yal Area, xvg', good morrow, fir ! and 
thus likewiſe the Saxons worſhipped their god 
Wooden, or Moden, for Gooden, or Goden; i. e. 
God's ſon; hence Wooden's day, Wedneſday ; and 
Friga, Wodani uxor, Friday: Upt,” —Clel. Way. 


ſe obleftare ; and therefore we might derive it ab 


64, would derive © good, or geud, from eut, good: 
15 Ee 2 x but 
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but ' #ut certainly originates ab Ev, bene, | & yaw: 8 moxades 2 pelſulus, à ragcaber: 
ere 


bonus ; g]. 5 
GOOD-WIN : Verſtegan imagines this name 
to be Sax. and yet ſuppoſes it ſignifies to win- 
good; to gain-favor ; conſequently it is Gr. 
GOOL ; © /acunam ſignat; @ ditch; forte A 
Belg. gouw'; agger ; vel à Fr. Gall. jaule, gaiole ; 
Lat. caveolg; quoniam ubi in fofſam, fcrobem, 
ſeu lacunam hujuſmodi incidimus, ea tanquam 
caved, aut carcere, detinemur: but then it would 
be derived à Kees, cabus, caveola: vel - 7 — 
Tepeallian, peallian; ſcatere, ſcaturire; q. d. fca- 
A ſeu Falerigr Ep ren wag Ray.” —but if 
this laſt be the trueſt etym. it would ſtill be de- 
rived from the Gr.; for peallian is undoubtedly 
the origin of our word well, or flow ; as the blood 
welPd aut; they lay weltering in each other's gore; 
and well as undoubtedly originates ab A 


ſalis; to leap, to ſpring, or to guſh out. 


* GOOSE,; XM, Dor. Xay, Plin. I. 10. Hiſt. 
Nat. c. 22, candidi anferes in Germania, verum 
minores, ganzæ vocantur: Lat. per aphær. anſer: 


Upt.“ who probably was miſted by the ſame / 


deriv. and the ſame quotation in Caſaub. : but it 
ſeems as if they had both miſtaken the word ; 
for how gooſe can be derived from xv, Xa, ganze, 
or anſer, is not fo evident: thoſe words ſeem 
rather to have given origin to our word gaxder ; 
not gooſe ; which is rather Sax. as will be conſi- 
dered in that Alph. 

— GOOSE-#erry, or rather, perhaps, groſs-berry, 
fince the Latin name for this fruit is groſſula, 
quaſi Kęeag-xonxog, Cr aſja-uVa, 1. e. the lar ge- grape, 


or berry : this name carries ſome meaning with 


it; but it would puzzle a common etymol. to 
account for rhe. general orthogr. of gooſe-berry : 
and what confirms me in this conjecture, is the 
opinion of Junius, who fays, © ſuſpicarer olim 
grois-berry dictam, atque inde gooſe-berry cor- 


ruptum ; ut grois-berry fuerit ex groiſſella, or ra- 


ther groſeille: — or rather, he ſhould have added, 
roſſula: Gr. | | 

GOPPISH, © proud, pettle, apt do take exception : 
Ray.“ —it ſeems to be only a Northern contrac- 
tion of GO-UP, or UP-RIGHT ; meaning a per- 
ſon who walks with an ere ed creſt, who goes-uppiſh; 
or what we call à coxcomb :—conſequently Gr. 

GORE-#lood ; © Keves, cruor ; clotted blood from 
8 wound : vel ab Ixe, ichor + Skinn.” tho' ichor 
ſignifies ſgnies, rather than gore. 

GORE with the horns ; Xwp-ew, vet Aigxweew, 
perforare ; to bore, or punch holes : vel à ago, 


foro; to bore thro'; i. e. to gore thro. 


GORGE ; © verifimilius puto ita vocari quaſi 
gurgitem gule ; omnino enim eſt à Taęyagten: 4 
tranlit in 4; ita crapula eſt à Kęa iran: humi, 


Jun.“ —t is however another very good deriy, 
offered by Skinn. viz. © a Fr. Gall. gorge; gula, 
eſophagus ; q. d. gurges ; quod etiam purioribus 
Latinæ linguæ ſæculis pro helluone uſurpabatur: 


helluo, 1. e. pars helluatrix : ſince then gurges 
is a pure Lat. expreſſion, it may be derived either 
from Tagyagey, or from Tugow, gyro ; unde gurges, 
devoro; to draw, or ſutk in like a whirl-pool :— 
If. Voſſius ſays, © forte ab Egwys:” but Epe 
ſignifies erigo, vel eructa, which is quite a con- 
trary action to gurges; tho indeed Virgil has at- 
tributed both actions to the famous HirIpcol, 
barybdis; 3 
Dextrum Sqcylla latus, lævum implacata Cha- 
rydbis 
Obſidet, atque imo barathri ter gurgite vaſtos 
Sorbet in abruptum fluctus; rurſuſque ſub aurag 
Erigit alternos, et ſidera verberat undd. 

: En. III. 420. 
GORGEOUS, Tagyaigw, ſplendeo ; ſplendidly, 
uperbly decorated. 

GORGET ; © fic dictum quia gurgitem, i. e. 
gulam tegit : Skinn.” —conſequently derived from 
the ſame root with GORGE : Gr. . 

GORGON, Teęyes, gorgon, torvus: R. Togyuy, 
animal noxium in” Africa ; the terrible ſhield 
of Medufa. 

GOR-MANDISE : Camben, as quoted by 
Skinner, derives this word “ a vet. Brit. ſeu 
Gall. gormed; à gor; nimis; et mod; modum ; 
i. e. ſupra modum: — but this would be as ap- 
plicable to any other appetite exceſſively in- 
dulged; and beſides, even then it would be half 
Greek: Lye ſays, © neſcio an fit ab Iceland. 
gior; ingluvies, ingluvioſus, vorax: —but this 
would account for only the former half of the 
compound ger: we might therefore, with Jun. 
and Skinn. rather ſuppoſe, that gor-mandiſe was 
derived a Fr. Gall. gourmand, vel gourmandiſe ; 
and that theſe were compounded either of the 
foregoing words ger; nimis; vel gior; vorax ; 
and Macro, Mago, MasJu, mando, manduco ; to 
eat, to devour greedily : this might rather be pre- 
ferred before Camden's deriv. becauſe mod, or 
modus, would never form mandiſe; but madiſe, 
or modiſe. By 
60-SPEL: though all our etymol. are profuſe 
on this art. and derive it properly from God, and 
ſpeighel ; ſpeculum; or from God's ſpell, power, or 
charm, to call us to be Chriſtians, according to 
Minſh.; or rather from the Sax. Bodrpell; or 
Alman. Get-ſpell, 1. e. Deus, vel bonus; and ꝓpell, 


ſermo, hiſtoria, narratio; 1. e. narratio bona, bonum 


| nuntium ; glad tidings, Every year. —— 1 


guls autem eſt præ reliquis corporis partibug - 
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here; but deduce the word Gepe! purely from 
the Gr. thro! the Sax. thus we have ſeen that 


From GI x, ind LAT IV. 
Jun. a d Skinn. : yet we ought by no means to ſtop | 


both GOD, and Good, are but abbreviations of 
4-TAO-o : and the word /pell, is but another ab- 
breviation of Are, appello; loquor ; i. e. 
GOD's-W ORD. 
GOsSSIMER, Toro, g Mpion; the cotton tree; 
alſo any tight ſubfance : IVE. 01 
Hadſt 550 beenaught but ge mer, feathers, air; 
So many fathom down ptecipitating, 1 
Thou'dſt ſhiver'd, like an egg; 
ſays Edgar to his father Glow. after he is ſup- 
poſed to have thrown himſelf down Dover-cliff. 
—— | Lear, act iv. ſc. 6. 
GOTE ; © Sax. Leoran, et Kgeoxan, fundere, 
effundere; Goth. guitan ; Belg. gieten, fundere : 
Ray. — 4 flood-gate :—which looks as if we 
ought. to derive it from the ſame ſource with 
GUTTERS Gf. -- a 
GO THS, © Gote, Jutes, Gutes, are all deſcend- 
ed, ſays Shering. p. 151, from the ſame ſource 
with GOOD; „* Gethlandia vero totivs Scandiæ 


regio amceniſſima eſt, aſpectu, ſituque jucun- 


| 


— th. 


diſima; quam propterea olim Gute-gute-land id | 


eſt Bonam-bonam-terram appellabant :”—allowing 
this gentleman all that he can deſire, concerning 
the goodneſs, pleaſantneſs, and delightfulneſs of this 
moſt charming country; ſtill it would be Gr.: as 
we have ſeen under the article GOOD: Gr. 

GOVERN, KvP:evzy, gubernare ; to dire, rule, 
or controll, | 

GOULANS ; © q. d. goldins; corn-marigold ; 
ſometimes marigelds are called fimply golds; from 
the colour of the flower: Ray;“ - and conſe- 
quently derived from the Gr. 

GOURD, à Kixvos, cucumis, cucumeres, quaſi 
curvimeres; à curvare, curvatura, cucurbita, cu- 
curbitare; * unde Gall, goubourde, cougourde, courde: 
Jun. and Skinn.“—tho' perhaps our word gourd 
may more properly be derived à Kvgles, curvus, 
by abbreviation Kug!, gourd, from its fhape ; be- 
ing generally 4 /i::le bent, or crooked, 

_ GOUT, 4 di/orger; © hicmorbus Græcis recen- 
tioribus Tacega, q. d. gout-/fore appellatur: Skinn.“ 
— Junius fays, putant dici gout à Lat. gutta; quod 
humores vitiati, ac frigidi, gwt2tim veluti diſtillent 
atque incumbant in partem affectam: unde et Sicam- 
bris paralyſis, vel arthritis (nam hæc duo confun- 
dunt) droppe dicitur; gutta, et ſtilla, Sax. dnopa:“ 
—if this be the truer deriv. then it ought to have 
been traced up to xuln, à Xvw, X, fundo; unde 
gutta, quali chutta, vel chuta; a drop :—and in- 
deed Milton, Par. Loſt. XI. 488, mentions joint- 
racking rheums ; meaning perhaps /e gout, and 


| GOWN: 
Terala, genua, quod fit veſtis demiſſior, ac genua 


G R 


GOUT, or taſte; barbarous French orthogr. 
from Tevgors guſtus, guſtabilis; the ſenſe of taft- 
ing: R. Tww, guſto, guſtare facio, guſtum præbeo; 
% have @ flavor. © | | | 
* non male deducas & Ta, pro 


tegens » Jun.” —not very demiffior, if it received 
its name, from only covering the knees: we might 


P-va yas à modern Greek word, which ab Anglis. 
aut Germanis ad recentiores Grecos pervenit. 

GOWTS ; © canales cleacas, ſeu ſentinas ſub- 
terraneas defignant ; . proculdubio' à Fr. Gall. 
gouttes, guttæ; et inde verbum eſpouter, guttatim' 
transfluere © omniamanifeſte i Lat. gutta : Skinn, 
and Ray.“ —let me add, proculdubis omnia. 
manifeſtius à Gr. Xn, gutters: —but,. notwith- 
ſtanding the plauſbility of their deriv. it ſeems 
more probable that gowts, in the ſenſe they con- 
tend for, is nothing more than a contraction of 
go-outs, the Exits for the water, &c.; in the ſame. 
manner as put is but à contraction of put-ont : 
ſo that ſtill it is Gr.; for. both GO, and OUT, 
are of Gr. origin. | 

GRACE, Xaps, gratia; faver, benevolence © 
R. X 218W, gaxdeo. | 

GRADUAL,  Keadzwu,. gradior, gradus; 4 
ep; a degree, marked out, or cut at equal diſtances :: 
Servius, as quoted by Voſl. 
A, GRACISM, Texo, Grecus ; a. Greek, or 
Grecian. | N 75 

GRAFF; © Fr. Gall. greffe ; Belg. greffie;. ſur- 
culus, inſitum; unde greffer, et graffien ; inoculare, 
mſerere : Skinn. but © Caſaub. petitum vult 
ex Eyyęa pa. inſcribere, inſculpere, ſcariſicare: 
Menagius arbitratur ſurculos inoculandes Gall. 


pides: fun.“ —and now, to ſhew us that ſome 
etymologiſts can walk the circle, as well as ſome 
logicians, Lye adds, utraque etymologia diſpli- 
cet: vide an Hibernicum grafdb ; inoculatio ; et. 
grufam ; inoculare ; magis ad rem faciant : quod 
{1 tibi hæc etym. non probatur, derivare potes I 
Sax, ⁊hapan; inſculpere, ſenſu paululum im- 


pleaſed with Teaony, when it ſignifies inſculpere, 
and pleaſed with either grafdb, or Tpapany 
when they ſignify only #n/cuipere, would be diffi- 
evit for me to aſſert: - or why he ſhould- ſuppoſe, 
that either of thoſe Northern words ſhould be 
originals, and give the preference to them, be- 
fore the Greek, when the Greek ſignified the 
ſame thing before them above a thouſand years, 
muſt be left to others to account fo. 

GRAIN, corn; Tearis, geranum, granum; any, 


its couſin-germen. e rbeumatiſm. DEE 


fort of corn: R. Tęad. N 


therefore, with Caſauh. rather ſuppoſe, that 


\ 
rr 


graffes diftos eo quod referant graphiorum ciſ- 


mutato : but why this gentleman ſhould be diſ- 
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GRAIN i» wd; © pro fibrarum in ligno 


rectitudine; Ital. granaglia: Andreas Jun. ex 


Plin. pefen, Keaquos : exponitur enim linearum 
tractus, qui in longum excurrit in materia; forte 
q. d. the growing in wood; 1. e. modus quo ma- 
teria creſcendo extenditur: vel a Lat. crend : 
Skinn.“ but both grow, and crena, are Gr. 
GRA-MERCT; Fr. Gall. grammercy; Ital. 


granmertt ; grammorciè; q. d. grandem mercedem 


tibi duit Deus: Skinn. - but now the Dr. ought 
to have told us, that both grandis, and merces, 
or GRAND, and MERIT, are Gr. 
GRAMMAR, Tęahgalun, grammatica; inſti- 
tutions of language. - Fes [int 
GRAM-PUS : © piſcis grandior cetaceus, qui 
marino jure ad regem ſpectat; à Fr. Gall. 
grand. poiſe, ſeu poiſſon; i. e. piſcis magnus: Skinn.“ 
then the Dr. ought to have traced them to the 
Gr. as under the art. GRAND-FISH : Gr. 
GRANADO ; „ab Hilp. granada de fuego ; 
Fr. Gall. grenade 8 be ſure, if poſſible, the 
French will depart from orthography) pila pyro- 
Bola; globus pyrobolus ; ſic dictus vel a fimili- 
tudine mali granati ; vel quod granis pyrii, ſeu 
ſulphurei pulveris repletus fit : Skinn,”—no won- 
der the Dr. has not derived this word from the 
Gr. becauſe he had not derived the word GRAIN 
from that language. 
GRAND; Keavaocs, dN ov, Heſych. niſi malis 
ab Adęoc, quaſi Ardęos, grandis ; great, noble, large. 
GRANDI-LOQUENCE : pompous tall: Gr. 


GRANT : it is really wonderful, that gentle- | /* 


men, who ſeem to be very well ſkilled in lan- 
guages, will not trace the origin of words up to 
their true ſource, when they are writing on ety- 
mology : thus Junius rejects the deriv. of this 
word grant from Xweav, or Zuyxwgev, cedere, con- 
cedere, as Caſaubon ſuppoſes ; but ſays, “ mani- 
feſte eſt ex Gall. garantir; patrocinium ſuum alicui 
addicere, atque ita reddere ſecurum : garantizare 
medio ſæculo dicebant pro warantizare (it 
ſhould have been printed warrantizare) quod 
Teut. originis eſſe liquet : Jun.”—but we ſhall 
prove, under the art. WARRANT, that that word 
is not of Teut. extract. : in the mean time, let 
me endeavour to ſhew, that grant is not only 
derived ex Gall. garantir; but from a much 
higher ſource; for garantir is but a derivative 
from Ovęos, cufftos ; quaſi wouros ; unde ward ; 
unde guard, garantir, guardian ; unde grant, or 
give leave, per miſſion, protection. | 

' GRAPE: «© Gall. grappe ; Ital. grappo; Belg. 
trappe videre poſſunt deſumpta ex Kearaagy, in- 
ebriare : niſi malis per metath. facta ex Kaęros, 
quaſi Karos, fructus: Jun.“ but this might be 
applicable to all other fruits: minime tamen, 


3 


From GA BIX, and LATIN, 


G hk 


continues Jun. “ hoc in loco prætereundum, 
quod Tęarane Heſychio atque etymologico ex- 
ponitur oivog. rig TExx,ve nec parum forte retu- 
lerit obiter hic annotaſſe, quod laudatiſſimus 
codex Cottonianus, Luce VI. 44. #vas exponit 
pinbezep et cnopp :”—here muſt be ſome mi. 
take, either in the manuſcript itſelf, or in the 
tranſcriber ; and that inſtead of pinbegeꝑ, it ought 
to have been printed pinbe neq;, or rather pinbequx, 
i. e. wine-berry, or grapes, and what confirms me 
in this conjecture is, that Verſtegan, in a liſt of 
* ancient Engliſh woords, has given us winberian, 
or wynberian, i. e. vvynberries: or, as we ſhould 
now write them, wine-berries, for grapes :—it 
would have given me the higheſt ſatisfaction to 
have had my conjecture confirmed, on conſulting 
that moſt elegant manuſcript at the Britiſh 
Muſzum ; where, having been favoured with a 


| fight of it (under the title Bibl. Cotton, Nero. 


D. IV. p. 57, Plut. XVIII. B.) I was aſtoniſhed to 
find, that although textum propria manu (Latinè) 
deſcripſit Sanctus Ealfridus, quando monachus 
erat adhuc ſuperſtite Sancto Cuthberto - tandem 
ad egregium illud opus complendum, ut monachis 
et populo non ſoli admirationi, fed uſui poſſet, 
verſionem in lingua vernacula (ſc. Saxonica) inter- 
poſuit Aldredus, qui hæc omnia Saxonice ſui 
manuu teſtatus eſt ;—and yet in that very ele- 
— manuſcript, to my utter diſappointment, 1 
ound it written be pegel, but, on conſulting 
the Saxon Teſtament in the Bodleian library at Ox- 
ord, had the pleaſure of ſeeing my conjecture 
eſtabliſhed ; for there it is written piybequan, 
GRAPHICAL, Tag, ſcriptorius ; written : 
R. Teape, /cribo ; to write. | 
GRAPPLE E Belg. graòbelen; Ital. aggrappare; 
GRASP grappare ; que cum Skinnero 
petenda cenſeo à gripe: Lye.” —Caſaub. and Jun, 
would derive © grapple à Kare, palmæ * abr 
pars, junctura maniis cum cubito: properly ſpeak- 
ing, the wriſt : we might rather prefer the 
former: but then we ought to trace it up to 
the Gr. 
GRASE]*< Tgagis, et Kearis, gramen; unde 
GRASS Tea, Teacow, 0 graze: Hom. 
II. Z. go, ro aypuri peandea Upt.“ 


GRASE, or glide, © 1. e. ftriftim attigit, non 


penetravit ; fortean detorto ſenſu a Fr. Gal. 
— elidere; to ſcratch: vel ab ex; et raſare, 
requentativo verbi radere; q. d. ſuperficiem ra- 
dere : Skinn.”—who would not give himſelf the 
trouble to trace rado à Pace, rado, raft, raſum; 
to ſcrape, or ſhave lightly :—there is, however, 
another deriv. from the Gr. without the inter- 
vention of the Lat. or any other language; viz. 
a Xpavw, avew, quali Teauw, avow, leviter ſaucio, 


| 


ſummam 


* 


GR. 
ſummam tantum cutem vel vulnerando perſtringo ; to 
give 4 ſlight wound. T1419; ac : 134 a 


GRATE, or fire-range ; Kealew, teneo, retineo : 
unde crates; @ hurdle; quia; lignum unum alte- 
rum tenet; becauſe one bar of wood, or iron 
croſſes,, holds, or confines another. 

GRATE, or . forte à Lat. corradere : 
_ GRATE, orraſp 4 Skinn.” —if fo, then it 
ought to be derived a Parco, rado; to raſp. 

GRATIS; Xagis, Xaęilos, quaſi Xpailos, gratis, 
gratie ; thanks, at SY 

GRAVE to bury 1 Peapw, Eyyeaqu, ſcribo, 

GRAVE, or cut inſcribo: Upt.” to cut, 
ſcrape, or dig letters in either metal or ſtone :— 
though the antients do not ſeem to have poſſeſſ- 
ed our art of engraving, yet they ſeem to have 
pointed out the way to it; for they made uſe of 
the Texpis, or Cloos, the graphis, or ſtylus, which 
was an iron pen, or bodkin, with which they 
uſed to write on tables waxed over: we know 
likewiſe, that they could engrave ſeals in ſtone ; 
and the uſe of the iron pen is mentioned in a very 
remarkable paſſage of Job, xix. 23, 24, © Oh, 
that my words were now written ; Oh, that they 
were printed in @ book; that they were graven 
with an iron pen and lead in the rock for ever! 
for I know that my Redeemer liveth, &c.”—where, 
what has been rendered printed in a book, 1s in the 
Septuagint expreſſed only by T:{1va e ,, noted 
down in a book: but the iron pen is expreſſed by 
is Teapey ridngw, an iron graver. 

RAVE, ruler, or land-grave : if what Clel. 
advances in Voc. 7, be true, that © grave is only a 
contraction of cir-hoff ;” and if what he ſays in 
p. 6, be right, that © in the earlieſt ages, the 
Southern part, and perhaps all Britain, was di- 
vided into what we now call tires, which went 
under the different dialectical appellations of Hir, 
tir, char, fir, unde ſbire: — then it is but na- 
tural to ſuppoſe that they are all Gr. cir, 3 Kip- 
x05, Circus; a circle: and hoff, koff, koph, and keph, 
Kep-ann, caput ; the bead; cir-hoff; quaſi Kip-e9, 
contracted to grave, reeve : ſee REEVE: Gr. 

GRAVE, or ſcrape; Pascoe, quali Tęacco, 

_— radere ; to ſcrape, or clean the batiom of 
a ſhip. 
GRAVEL ; Mage, quo calculus in litore de- 
notatur; glarea; any coarſe ſand:—Clel. Way. 45, 
ſays, that © gravel is a corruption of gravier; 
the original of which is grie-pieree ;. ſmall-ftone :” 
perhaps he means gris pieree; a grey ſand ;—but 
both GREY, and pieree, or:p4/ree are Gr. 

GRAVITY of behaviour ; Gerard Voſſius de- 
rĩves is A gerendo, nam gravia geri, tolli, 
ferrique neceſſe et; unde et tolerari ea vocantur: 


but Iſaac would derive it ab ol. Bexyvs, and |. 


From Ga kN k, and LATIN. 
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quotes the etymol. pryz :—it may rather per- 
| haps be deſcended à Beaduvs, tardus; a flowneſs 
of action, and behaviour. . 


| GRAY, or badger : © Ital. graio; Fr. Gall. 


griſard, taxus, meles; dictus gray; à colore, ni 
fallor : Skinn.“ then he ought to have traced it 
up to the Gr. as in the following art. | 
- GRAY color ) Dean, Teavs, ans, vetula; 

0 Peaivn;ct, ſeneſco ' Plin. 
lib. VI. c. 17, Scythæ Caucaſum montem appel- 
lavere Graucaſum, hoc eſt nive Candidum : origo 
itaque A lingua Scytharum peti videatur : Upt.“ 
—white, and hoary with age :—ingenious as this 
conjecture appears, it does not ſeem to be 
juſt ; | becauſe Teaia, and Tgavs, and anus, and 
vetula, ſignify only an old woman; now it hap- 
pens a little unfortunately, that od men will be 
gray, as well as old women ;—it would be better, 
therefore, to let the good old couple alone; and 
derive our word gray, 4 ravus, quaſi gravus; i. e. 
raucus ; which originates à Baye, et duplicem 
habet notionem,” ſays Voſſ. nam vel de vocis 
ſono dicitur; vel de colore: — a middle color, 
between a blue, and a black; and from hence 
comes our expreſſion @ raven gray cloth; from 
raven, the bird; (for a raven is not intirely black, 
but ravus, gray) ſo that a raven gray is the ori- 


Gr. :—grauken, in the Saxon tongue, is ?awney, 
Sammes, 420. 

GRAY-HOUND, © canis venaticus ; Iceland. 
grey eſt canis: Jun.“ —*© Saxones habent xzpz- 
hund : Lye :”—and Skinner ſays the ſame ; after 
which he adds, canis leporarius; this would be 
by much the beſt, if zpug ſignifies /epus ; which 
perhaps it does not: however, the Dr. being diſſa- 
tisfied with it, ſays, © vel 2 Belg. grevel; taxus; no- 


—but this is the worſt of all; and plainly ſhews 
the Dr. was no ſportſman ; for no ſportſman ever 
made uſe of the gray- bound in hunting he grey, or 
the badger ; which, according to Pennant, in his 
Synopſis of Quadrupeds, © is an indolent, ſleepy 
animal, and generally very fat, runs fowly, and 

when overtaken, comes to bay :”—thele are no 
| very violeat tokens of ſpeed, ſo ſwift, as to require 


only one conjecture more, which Skinner has 
produced from. Minſhew, or Minſevus, “ qui 
- dictum. putat quaſi Græcus canis, Teaixes xvwy, 
quia ſc. Græci omnium primi hoc genus canum 
ad venatum adhibebant :” on which the Dr. ob- 
: ſerves, quod facile crediderem ſi authorem lau- 
daſſet;: - but this he could not ſo properly do, 
if it was only a conjecture of his own, _ 
GRAY-WEATHERS :. on, or near Marl- 
borough 


ginal, and its derivative united ; conſequently 


bis @ grey; and bund; canis; q. d. taxi inſectator: 


a grayhound to hunt him: — there is therefore 
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botough downs in Wiltſhire, there are a great 
nuinber of ſtones, called by the country people 
gray-weathers.; words which preſent no meaning; 
reſtore the original language, and it will be 
kir-ay, or kir-ach mote-ars ; church," or congrega- 


tion ſtones, church meeting-ſtones : Clel. Voc. 74 :” 
- —conſequently Gr. Son. 


 * GREASE: © Tear, etymologico eſt & % rede 
#piois TW ra puros, ſordes in ovium lanis : 
fun.”—bor * diſapproves of this deriv. and 
ſays, „Gall. graiſſe; Ital. graſſo; graſcia ſunt 
pinguedo, adeps, arvina ; que Skinnerus non male 
derivat à Lat. craſſus; quia fc. craſſa, i. e. pin- 
guia corpora adipe abundant :''—then both he, 
and Skinner too, would have done much better, 
if either of them had derived craſſus, with Voſſius, 
a multd carne, quali caraſſus, vel creaſſus, à caro, 
1. e. Kętag: Or with If. Voſſ. a Tea, ech: vel 
A Koges:—Luye, however, ought to have obſerv- 
ed, that the Dr. had offered another deriv. which 
bids fairer than any of the foregoing ; viz. vel a 
Xęio, Xe, ungo ; to anoint, or make greaſy. 

GREAT : Skinner would derive this word 
from the former art. viz. à craſſus : but Junius 
has given a better, thus, ac primùm quidem 
great videri poteſt deſumptum ex Kęalos, vis, po- 
tentia : vel forte detruncatum ab lon. Kegroowy 
pro Keaoow, melior; oi Kproooves, meliores; To 
Keeooov, melius, potius, utilius: at Alman. gruoz, 
groſs, videri poteſt affinitatem aliquam habere 
cum illo Fezefla:, quod Heſych. exponit pnpudlas, 
txlewvilau, apgglomeratur, extenditur ; aggrandized, 
enlarged, extended. - | 
_ GREAVES ;+ greaſe : elixarum, toſtarumve 
carnium ſuccus, poſt diſcerptas carnes, in patina 
remanens ; cremium, i. e. holocauſtum, vel ſacri- 


ficium: eſt etiam quod remanet in patelld de carnibus 


frixis: convenit cum verbo Ka, uro, cremo; 
whatever is left in the diſh, where boyled, or roaſt 
meat has been lain. | 

GREE, à Lat. gratum: Skinn.“ — à Gr. 
Xaps, gratia, gratus; pleaſing. 


From G EKUTx, and LT TN. 


GREEK ; Poauncs, Gracus ; a Grecian born : 


Clel. Voc. 195, ſays, that © to the name of 


Pelaſgia ſucceeded that of Greece; from another 


geographical circumſtance, that of being every 
where maritime: Tex, Gracia, Achæa, Pelopon- 
xeſus:” and then in his notes he adds, © Kzirachey 
(Tea, contractedly for Kig-axaim) an antient 
Celtic word for Hing on, or round the water, or 
fea; Gracia (Kirachaica) and Achaica form upon 
the ſame principle: - but let me obſerve, that 
the Greeks never wrote their name Kig- ae,; 
with a x, neither is there any ſuch word in all our 
lexicons as ane; they always wrote Ayaiz, an 
Ax ales, with a x; : but thoſe words are very fa 
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G R 
from ſignifying maritime,” or any thing belonging 
to the ſea : had this name of Greece, oy Kirai ce, 
related to its ſituation; as being a peninſula, in- 
ſtead of Kip-axaivy, it ought to have been printed 
Kip-axlaiu, which ſignifies littoralis, maritimus ; 
from Arn, littus; the ſhore,” or 'ſea-coaft : but 
how Greece, or Achaia, with a ch, can be formed 
from An, with a u, is not ſo eafy to imagine, 
ſince the Greek orthogr. is againſt him. 0 

. GREEDY ; © Tea, comedo, devoro; Teyyeac, 
Foyyeos: Jun.“ to eat haſtily ; to devour eaperly ; 
and hence applied to every other paſſion carried 
to exceſs. 6 UIEG- | 
GREEN; © znene, 'zpoen; Alman. gruan ; 
Dan. gren; Iceland. gran; and Belg. groen, ſunt 
a Sax. zpopan,  germinare, frondere, virtre: Jun.“ 
and under the art. grow, Lye acknowledges, 
that © manifeſtum interim eſt originem Sax. zrop, 
Fropan, petitam ex Xęoa, color: videntur enim 
primi Celticæ linguæ authores ipſum coloris vo- 
cabulum x «ox indidifſe rebus germiuantibus, 
propter lætiſſimam illam virentium, germinantium- 
que herbarum hilaritatem, qua hominum oculos 
animoſque ſpe uberioris incrementi tempeſtivo- 
rumque fructuum reficiunt:”—it might be more 
natural at leaſt to derive green ab He, Eag, ver, quaſi 
ger; by tranſpoſition gre, unde green; the ſpring, 
when all nature is green: or from Is, vis, vires, 
vireo ; unde viridis; green. 

GREES, or fairs: this word appears in fo 
extraordinary a ſhape in Johnſon's edition of 
Shakeſpear, as would perplex the ableſt etymo], 
to develope it; for in his Othello, Act I. ſc. , 
the duke ſays, | 35-443" +3 

Duke. Let me ſpeak like yourſelf, and lay a 

ſentence, | [lovers 

Which, as a griſe, or ſtep, may help theſe 
Into your favor — 
from what language now, in the antient or mo- 


dern, in the known or unknown world, are we to 


derive this word griſe ? had it been printed grees, 


the deriv. would have been evident: ſee GRA- 


DUAL : Gr. | f 
GREET), or /alute ; © Sax. qnexan, znoetan, 
videntur valde accedere ad Keele, Prebendere, 
tenere,” ſays Jun.“ quod obvios familiarius ſalu- 
taturi, plerumque manu  prebenſes retineamus, 
ſiſtamuſque, uſque dum totum amicæ faluta- 
tionis officium peractum eſſe judicamus: then 
after many quotations, he obſerves, © Otfrido ac 
reliquis ſcriptoribus Theotiſcis, gruazen paſſim 
uſurpatur pro allogui, vocare, compellare : que 
verbi acceptio non ita longe recedit à Gr. Keagev, 
vocare, ut non videri poſſit inde originem trax- 
iſſe:“ to call, or to converſe with by letters, &c. 
GREGARIOUS, Aye, Aye, Tape, T ag- 
TOA yaa, 


* 


youths affine; | 
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Tigarte, Crus; CONBrEX, 


ere; to flach ſog ether, 
like cranes, the wiſeſt 


all congregating fowl ; 
fre CON-GRESS:. Gr. | | 


GREGORY, w ge, ipilant: R. Eyęrye- 
eto, uigilo; to watch : Nug.” 3 | 
GRID-#ron : three of our etymol. were very 


P01 


| 


From GR EEx, and LATIN. 


* 4 « 5 
gre ; ,a:;flock zany cattle, or fowl, | and n is plainly a deriv. of ois, ſerpens ; 4 
i e we may derive grex, .egis, à ſerpent, or ſnake, 
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GRIGS ; “ anguille minime : Skinn. neſcio an 
a Sax. chycce; lituus, vel pedum; ab aliqua ſc. 
litui vel pedi ſimilitudine:“ —it muſt be a poor 
aliqud indeed to give origin to ſuch a deriv.—“ vel 


IA cnecca, crepido, continues the Dr. © ſeu nus 


flavii ; quia fc. crepidinibus littorum maximè 


near the true deriv. of this word, and yet ſeetn 
not to have diſcovered it: Junius ſays, - ſuſpi- 
cabar primo grid-iron dici quaſi grii-iron, A 
Gall. grid, et grille; craticula;” but, diſliking: 
this, “ quod tamen cum duriuſculum videretur, 
ſobdubitare cœpi annon grideiron prima ſua ſig- 
nificatione olim denotaverit ferramentum illud 
cui ollz, vel cacabi foco admovendi imponuntur, 
(a trivet) ac poſtea tranſlata quoque ſit vox ad 
ferreas illas crates, quibus torremus piſces, carnes, 
aliaque eſculenta: Danis certe gryde etiamnum 
eſt ahenum; cacabus: to; which Lye adds, “ nul- 
lus dubito quin factum fuerit, extrito u, A Sax. 
Inindle, quod ortum trahit ab Iceland. grind; 
clathrus, crates: but if gryde, which has thrown 
away the , ſignifies cacabus, it is not clear how 
zpandle, and grind ſhould ſignify. clathrus, or 
crates ; when cacabus is a cauldron; clathrus, 
a harrow.; and crates, @ hurdle : — let us not 
therefore ſeek, for the etym. of grid. iron from 
either of theſe ſources ; but with Minſh. 
and Skinn. ſay, grid-iron quaſi grate- iron; 
pet we ought not, with Minſh. to derive it 
from crates alone; but with Skinn. . derive 
crates à Kato, leneo; unde crates ; @ hurdle, or 
grate ; quia lignum unum alterum tenet ; be- 
. cauſe one bar of wood or iron holds, craſſes, and 
confines another. | 

GRIEF ; Beayvs, ol. Voſſ. who has given 
us another deriv. of gravis; fortaſſe quaſi gera- 
vis, A, gerendo ; and gero he derives. à Xagpigen, 
nempe A Xa, ita ab obliquo ejus Kegos, factum 
gero, unde gravis; Vexacious, troubleſome. 

GRIET), or © greet, weep, cry; it ſeems to come 
from the Iral. gridare ; to cry, or weep : Ray.” 
perhaps they all deſcend à Kęigo, ftrido; to 
make a lamentable noiſe. | 

GRI-FFIN; ſometimes written gryphon, mere- 
ly to ſuit a Gr. deriv. from Tgub, yeuros, gps; 
a grype, eon, ſay Littleton and Ainſworth, 
if any perſon can underſtand what that is :— 
. Clel. Voc. 140, gives us a much more rational 
deriv. though it 1s totally different from the crea- 
ture, or winged dragon, generally repreſented 
under the name of @ griffin ; for he derives it à 
cir-effin, a word expreſſing a ſnake temple: - but 
both ſeem to be Gr.; for cir undoubtedly comes 
from Kig-xos, circus; à circle; or circular temple j 


© } 
we ®. 


| 


gaudent: - then they would undoubtedly take 
the .ſame deriv. with CREEK, or harbour, Gr.: 
ſome. have ſuppoſed that our expreſſion as merry 
as grigs, took its origin from the nimble, lively, 
attive motion of thoſe little animals: and others 
tell us, that grigs is only a variation of Greeks, 
who, notwithſtanding their being now in abſolute 
ſubjection and ſlavery under the Turks, are the 
livelieſt, merriaſt ſet of people at this day on the 
face of the earth. _ 

GRIM, ©-a. Keupos, rigor, algor hyemis ; vel i 
\ Dpupevs, acer, acerbus ; Skinn.” — but ſo greatly 
was he diſſatisfied with this, becauſe it was Gr. 
that he cries out, © ſed neutri etymi, utrique 
alluſionis locum tribuo :”—ſce the Dr's. prejudice 
and partiality ! he will not allow that grim ſhould 
originate from Apiywvs, acerbus; but it muſt come 
from the Sax. Flum, ham; acerbus; ſour, mo- 
roſe, ſevere. | 

_* GRIMACE, © Ayers  «yua, agreſtis imago: 
the aſpelt of a hideous countenance : R. Avypos, ager, 
and an, ſimilis ſum : unleſs we chuſe to derive 
it from kermas, an Arabian word, which ſignifies 
to wrinkle, and diſtort the face: or elſe from the 
Fr. grime, for griſe mine; which 1s the ſentiment 
of Father Labbe: Nug.”—but then it would not 
be derived from the Gr. ; and indeed we might 
rather ſuppoſe it was of Belg. or Iceland. extract. 
as will be ſeen in the Sax. Alph. 

GRIME ; © Belg. begriemen, gremelen; deni- 
grare, maculare; hæc à nom. grimm< ꝗ. d. de- 
formein, et aſpettu torvum reddere : Skinn.“ - then 
conſequently derived from the ſame root with 
GRIM, ſince it ſignifies no more than to daub 
the face over with ſome diſagreeable colour, in 
order to make it look fierce, and terrible. 

GRIN, Pi, naris ringor ; quod canes Jatra- 
turt ringendo nares agunt; vel ex ird in Tugas 
| diducunt os; to bew the teeth; or rather lift the 
noſe, and diſtort the mouth in ſcorn ; we likewiſe 
uſe grin in the ſenſe of /mile. 

GRIP: © Sax. zpep, vel zpzp, feſſula; à verbo 
Fhapan, fodere ; to dig a ſmall trench; alſo a little 
run of water, which trickles along in a ſmall 
channel, that ſeems to be ſcratched in the ground: 
and conſequently is derived from Teagu, ſculpo, 
\ fodio ; to dig, or cut. 


—_—_— 


GRIPE ; * errig ar, piſcari 2 N. F eros, a Ab- | 
Ft erman's 
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ment, or anchor, or any thing to lay hold with : 
R. Tev, vos, gryps, à griffin, a bird which has 
a crooked, or hooked beak : Nug.” —Skinner has 
given us a very probable conjecture, that“ gripe 
may be only a contraction of corripere: - but 
then the Dr. ought to have conſidered that cor- 
ripio comes from rapio ; rapio from rapax ; and 
rapax from Aęratg: ſo that at laſt it is Gr. 

GRIPING, covetous; not from the foregoing 
art. but as Caſaub. juſtly obſerves, 2 DTerricua, 
lucrum; de homine per fas et nefas lucrum ſectante 
uſurpatum ; one who ſtudies nothing but gain, 
profit, intereſt. 

GRIPING-pains; © non aliud r ee five 
Tenreuta, quam quod vulgo de ſtomachi, vel 
inteſtinorum torminibus : Caſaub.” any ſharp, acute 
pangs in the ſtomach, or bowels. 

GRISLY : © Sax. zpuphc, horridus, terribilis; 
hoc à verbo axpipan ; Horrere: alludit, only“ 
ſays Skinn. © Gr. Ayęies: —but if Aypios ſignifies 
ferox, immanis, atrox; and zpuyhec ſignifies hor- 
ridus, terribilis then we might ſuppoſe (with- 
out committing any violent treſpaſs on the Dr's. 
patience) that zpiplic was only an abbreviation 
of Ayęios. : | 

GRISTLE, „ cruſftula : Skinn.“ —and ſo far he 
is right: but cruſtula is derived à Kęves, gelu; 
unde Kęuca Meg, cruſta, è gelu in glacie ; unde cru- 
ftula; a little cruſt, or covering of ice; or carti- 
ligenous ſubſtance, covering the bones. 

GROAN, Toaw, quaſi Teoaw, gemo, deploro ; to 


 bemoan, bewatl, 


GROAT : all our etymol. allow, that groat 
is derived à magnitudine, cui tamen comparando 
eam cum aliis pecuniarum minutiis, nomen ab 
illo groſſus ; quod ſæculo ſequiore magnum deno- 
tabat: Jun.“ —and yet neither he, nor any of the 
reſt, derive groſſus à Keeas, caro, creaſſus, unde 
craſſus; unde ae great, or large. 

GRO GRA! 5 Keeag-yearisy groſſogranus, quaſi 
eraſſum-granum ; coarſe-grained. - 

GROOM of the fables] Skinn. with all his par- 

GROOM of the flole J tiality, acknowledges, 
that the © Sax, zyman ; curare, ſervare, cuſto- 
dire; and uma, feliciter alludunt Gr. Konto, 
(or rather Kowide) curo, nutrio, alo; quod ſane 
patris-familias munus eſt :” — ſince therefore this 
verb K-widw is applicable to a maſter of a family 
for his care, and protection, it has been applied 


| hkewiſe to that great officer of ſtate, who has 


the charge, or care of the king's wardrobe ; par- 
ticularly as it bears the ſenſe likewife of porto, 
fero, veho, adduco, deduco: and from hence in 
the former ſignification, is deduced the Belg, 


_ grom ; puer, famulus ; a page. 


From Greer xk, and LATIN, 
erman's net: or from Tęurte, oi, 4 grappling inſtru- | GROOVE; ee ria, fodina ; Iceland. groof eſt 


"' 2 
lacuna ; ſunt referenda ad Sax. „ fodere 
grafa, quæ habes in GRAVE K bus 2 Lye | 
— which is undoubtedly Gr. | | 
GROPE ; *© contre#are, palpare; palpando ve. 
luti in tenebris pretentare ; Sax. znapan xzna- 
pian; ad eandem referenda ſunt originem, ad 
quam GRIPE, arripere, prehendere : Lye:“ — 
| . Gr. | 
88; Kpeas, caro, creaſſus, cra ofſus 
coarſe, fleſhy, roach 1 Wu, Kaus; 
ROSSER, commonly written and pronounced 
grocer; but it is evidently derived from the fore- 
going art, ſignifying, as Minſh. ſays, thoſe who, 
© ab initio ex legibus noſtris nihil minutim, ſed 
omnia al groſſo, magnis ſc. ponderibus divendere 
ſoliti ſunt :”—o ſell by the great; not in little, 
but in large quantities; 221 therefore derived 
as above. | "RY | 
GROTESQUE ;“ Keunln, locus ſubterraneys ; 
GROTTO ano r Kounleav, abſcondere : 
Upt.” to hide, conceal, cover; any place to retreat, 
or retire to: it will require a few words more to 
ſhew how groteſque and grotto can have any con- 
nexion together, and be derived from the ſame 
root : Skinner then, very juſtly obferves, that 
groteſque 1s derived © a Fr. Gall. grote, grotte ; 
Ital. grotta; Lat. crypta (he ſhould have added, 
a Gr. Kuzu, Keunlos, occultus) ; fic autem dictæ 
ſculpture, vel picturæ inartificioſæ, et nullis 
regulis aſtrictæ, ſæpe etiam ridiculæ; tales enim 
figuræ, olim in cryptis potiſſimùm ſculpi ſolebant 
imo tales etiam ſponte naturæ, aquæ ſtillicidiis, 
ſaxa vartis modis adedentibus, ſæpe efformatæ 
ſunt:“ — thoſe ridiculous figures, which were 
formerly drawn, or painted in grottos, or vaults 
under ground, always gloomy, and diſtorted. 
GROVE ; Clel. Way. $6, ſeems to be of 
opinion, that © grove takes its origin from 
growth :” — but GROW is Gr.: — Lye would 
derive our word © grove, à Sax. hap; arbuſta 
nempe foveã circumjecta, plerumque munita:”— 
but ſtill it would be Gr. A Teap-w, ſculpo, fodio; 
to dig a trench, in order to plant in. 
GROUND, or ſoil, Tees, profundus : be- 
cauſe of the great depth of earth: Jun.“ 
GROUNDLING;“ Teut. gruendling, fundulus 
piſcis; quia ſemper circa fundum degit: Skinn,”— 
then it originates from the foregoing : Gr, 
GROUNDS; © feces, quia ad fundum ſubſidunt: 
Skinn.” —conſequently derived as above: Gr. 
GROUND-SILL ; compounded of two ſyn- 
onymous terms; viz, Tewvos, fundus ; the ground; 
and Ox, ſolum Ihe ſo1 z i. e. FTrohvęis, hypo- thy- 
Fare limen inferius, ſub-liminare ; properly ſpeak- 
ing the threſhold, or that piece of wood which 
; compoſes 
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From Gnxex, and LAT IV. 
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compoſes the bottom part of the door-ftall, and þ NM, grunnio; the noiſe which a ſwine makes 


lies next to, or upon the ground, or /oi/, Milton, 
in ſpeaking of Dagon, ſays, 
| —— Next came one 

Who mourn'd 1n earneſt, when the captive ark 

Maim'd his brute image, head and hands lopt 

In his own temple ; on the grunſel edge, loff, 
Where he fell flat, and ſham'd his worſhippers: 
ED” We Par. Loſt. B. I. 457. 
that is, ground-/ill edge, or the edge of the threſhold. 

GROW: © Sax. zpopan, germinare, creſcere : 
Skinn.” —but Lye has more properly ſaid, mani- 
feſtum interim eſt originem Sax. znopan petitam 
ex Xpox, color; as we have obſerved in the art. 
GREEN. 

GROWL : © Caſaub. deflectit à Foyyugu, ſane 
ab una eademque litera ambo incipiunt;“ ſays 
Skinner, with a kind of ſneer, we may ſuppoſe 
at the Grecian, - and his Greek :—now then let us 
hear the Saxon; © grow!, contractum à verbo 7o 
grumble :”' — then it is probable that grow!, 
grumble, grommelen, grommen, and grommeler, with 
all the other horrid derivatives of that tribe, 
take their origin from Teoupas, vel Teoupis, quod 
Heſych. exponit vetula ſcropha que grunnit; an 
eld ſow that grunts, growls, and grumbles : vel à 
Teugw, Devanigue, grunnio, as we ſhall ſee preſently. 

GRUB, the maggot ] Tpoppar, vs Tara, orxpo- 

GRUB up a buſh pa: opotuy xa n Deoups : 
Heſych.” ſcrofa, ſcrofula : quia gaudeat ſcrobes 
facere ; an old ſow, who delights to delve with 
her ſnout, and root up the ground: to dig deep in- 
to any thing, as all maggots do. 

GRU-DGE, muſt be derived à Fr. Gall. gruger ; 
for, according to Skinn. © tantum alludit Gr. 
Teuduw, grunnio, murmuro: — Caſaubon derives 
grudge, growl, and grumble a Toyyvgu, murmuro, 
indignor. 8 


GRUFF: Lye ſuppoſes this word to be of 


Belg. extract. ph | z et.contrahi videtur à Sax. 
xepuh, FPS 3 tetricus, auſterus: — but we 
might rather ſuppoſe it was derived à *Pulis, ruga, 
rugo, corrugo ; wrinkled, rumpled, ruffled : or ra- 
ther a Deęvpvos, contracted to een, quaſi YeuP-, 
auſterus, acerbus ; de homine auſtero, acerbo, moroſo. 

GRUMBLE ; © Tev&w, Tenge, grunnio ; or 
from Toyyvgu, murmuro: Nug.”—this latter deriv. 
is taken from Caſaub. 

GRUMOUS ; Tezpwo, Heſych. interpretatur 
®gouſior, grumus, fruſtum rei in unum maſſam con- 
crete ;- partes ſanguinis concrete ; clotted blood. 


GRUND-WEAL, or © grownd-wall; a found- 


ation: Verſt,” —both Gr. 
GRUNNY, quaſi grinny, à Pu, naſus; the 


noſe, or ſnout of a fine: or elſe from Tgvgu, Teva- 


| 


through his ſnout. | 

GRUNT, or attempt; © the firſt grunt, pri- 
mus conatus, Teofuv, Græcis olim dicebatur pri- 
mum tibicinum rudimentum, five modulus ille, quem 
primùm docebantur, qui tibias inflare diſce- 
bant: Jun.“ 

GUARANTEE Jogos, cuſtes, quali wouros, 

GUARD unde ward ; unde guard ; 
for what the Greeks wrote with the diphthong 
ov, the Latins wrote with va, and the moderns 
with wa, and ſometimes with gua; as may be 
obſerved in this, and numberleſs other inſtances : 
ſee WARD: Gr. :—* in compoſitione,” ſays 
Shering. inter cætera Goth. domum, vel caſtellum 
lignificat :”—then conſequently Gr. ſtill, as above. 

GUDGEON, Kg., gobio ; a ſmall river fiſh. 

GU-ELPHS, and Gh:belins ; * the party of 
the Papaliſts,” ſays Clel. Voc. 206, n, © gave 
to themſelves the name of Guelphs, a corruption 
of Qui-Alp, Cis-Alpine, on this fide the Alps, 
the NTalian party in ſhort : to the Imperialiſts, or 
German party, they gave the nick-name of Ge- 
belins, taken from the lingua Franca, in which it 
ſignifies Tramontani, from Ghibal, a mountain: 
and in this ſolution of the word Guelph, we have 
the true deriv. of that appellative of the houſe 
of Brunſwick (whoſe poſterity now fit on the 
throne of England) which was originally of La- 
lian, or Cis- Alpine extradtion: — this word Guelph, 
therefore, muſt be ſought for in the Celtic words 
al, gall, cel, guel, ſignifying hills, or mountains ; 
and conſequently Gr.: ſee ALPS: Gr. 

GUERDON, or © reward; Kegdos, lucrum, præ- 


mium, quaſtus ; Upt.” gain, reward, emolument : 


guerdon ſounds like wardon, or rewarded, which 
ſprings from the ſame root: Gr. 

GUEST, “ Tagge, oppiare, et laute excipere : 
Skinn,—though Caſaub.” adds he, © ab Eggs, 
deflectit, convivio excipere ; to feaft, or entertain 
any perſon.” 


GUGGLE, Ka NN , ftrepito, ebulliendo ſtre- 


pitare; to make a bubbling noiſe, like a boiling 


kettle : ſee GURGLE : Gr. 
GUIACUM, guiacum ; the gum of an Indian 
tree, uſed as a remedy againſt the rheumatiſm. 
GUIDE : if we were to conform to the natu- 
ral genius of our language, we ought, with 


Skinn. to derive © guide à Sax. pican, primario. 
P 


noſcere ; ſecundariò facere ut noſcas: - but then 
the Dr. ought to have conſidered, that he him- 
ſelf, under the art. wit, has derived the Sax. prcan 
a Lat. video; et hoc ab Figs, video ;, præmiſſo, 
more ol. digam. Fado, video; to ſee, to know, 
to be wiſe, ts be able to inſtrud, or guide others. 
{ET 2 GUIDON, 
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figniferum, tanquam ducem, ſequuntur: Skinn.”— 
and conſequently derived, as he himfelf acknow- 
ledges, from the ſame root with the preceeding 
art.: Gr. 

GUILD ⁵ 17 derived from the ſame root with 

GUILD-hall\ GOLD,” ſays Skinn. quia col- 
lege pecuniam, pro communi ſumptu contri- 
buunt :” good old Verſtegan ſuppoſes the word 
gyld (as he writes it) to be Sax. and to ſignify 
* 4 confrery, or brotherbeyd: but in p. 258, he 


tells us, © there were of old tyme, among our 


anceters certain companies, or confraries of men 
called gildes (who were comonly made of the 
richer Bree) firſt inſtituted for exerciſe of feates 
of armes; and theſe had their appointed m̃eet- 
ing places, and were obliged to the exerciſes, 
and orders, which the reft obſerved (a ſpecies of 
militia, or trained bands) and theſe were called 
gild-bretheren; the woord gill in itſelf ſignifieth 
free and bountiful :”—but nevertheleſs, it may be 
poſſible, that the word guild, or gyld, may be 
derived from gild, or gelt, or gold ; meaning 
that free and voluntary collection, or ſum of 
money, which was firſt of all gathered, and de- 
poſited as 1t were in a common ſtock, to ſerve as 
a foundation for ſupplying that ſociety, or con- 
fraternity with arms, &c. | 


GUILDERS ; Ray writes it © gilders, * 
explains them by ſnares: but as they ſeem to 


be viſibly deſcended from GUILE, it might be 
better to write them guilders ; particularly if the 
i in gilders is pronounced long; but let it be 

ronounced as it may, it ſeems to be Gr.: ſee 
WILE: Gr. 

GUILE, or fraud; according to the rule given, 
under the art. guard, this word guile will eaſily 
derive from the ſame root with WILE : Gr. 

GUILT ; no body at firſt fight would ſup- 
— that guilt ſhould originate from gold, I mean 

iterally; but thus our etymol. trace it, à Sax. ⁊ylx, 
Fylxiq; reus, reatus ; A 1 zelvan ; reddere, 
/olvere; unde qelc; gold; vel quod eodem redit, 
ſecundum Minſh, ſays Skinn.—* à Belg. gbelden; 


88 


ſolvere, valere; et hoc prorſus ex moribus priſco- 


rum Germanorum, qui quævis crimina, imo ho- 
micidium, et, quod vix credideris etiam regum 
ſuorum cædem, mulctis pecuniariis expiabant: 
Skinn,”—to which let me add from Jun. “ at- 
que ita zylciz, vel giltie proprie dicetur qui 
culpam commiſſam tenetur, vel reus eſt, ſolvere 
vel ære, vel in corpore: ſee GOLD : Gr. 
GUISE : here is another inſtance, in which 


From GR EI R, and L. KI. 
- GUIDON, *'exponitur fenifer ; quia milites | 


6 U 
uſe it; as in the words like-wiſe,” other-wi/e , 
i. e. other-ways, in like- manner, in another- a- 
ner; or, as we ſometimes find it in the pleonafm, 
another-gue/s manner, which ſhould be only an- 
other-· guiſe: and thus we fay ü ee out of the 
common method, or way of dreſs: and therefage 
guiſe originates from the ſame root with 
WAY; Gr. | | 

GULES; © Fr. Gall. gueules ; colorem rubrum 
ſignificat; fic dictum fortean à _rubidine (potius 
rubore) gutturis : gueule enim Fr, Gall. guttur 
ſignat; et à Lat. gala manifeſte ortum qucit : 
Skinn.”—and ſurely gala as manifeſte ortum ducit 
x Tag, glutio; et Fox, vel potius Fuxzag, gu ; 
the throat ; ſo that gules takes its denomination 
from the 746 of the throat. | 


GULL, defraud, or cheat: Caſaubon deri- 
vat à Toutes, vel Tome, pera militaris, in qua 
viaticum atque alia expeditioni neceffarja milites 
circomferebant : ſimilem originationis rationem 
deprehendas in Lat. manticulari, à mantica; quem- 
admodum et in Teut. Kaen; furari ; A kabas; 
Fſcella; ſacken denique, quod Gallis eft faccager 
A EaxxiGay ; Jun.” —ſo that, literally ſpeaking, 7s 
gull means to plunder a ſoldier's knapſack, and 
thereby cheat, or defraud him of his proviſions, 
&c. : ſee KABAGE, in the Sax. Alp. 


GULL, a ſea bird Favgo, glutis; Tux, vel po- 
-GUEL tius uad, gula; the throat; 
malo,“ ſays If. Voſſ. a Tu, unde guſto; to taſte.” 
GULP; from the foregoing root ; meaning 
the noiſe which liquids make in the act of ſwal- 
lowing down the zbroat : Gr. 25 
GULPH, Kere, Anus; à bay, or harbour. 
GUM a tree; Koppus, gummi; the exſuda- 
tion of trees: Upt.“ 

GUMS; © Teuge: Upt.” et Tenpie, dentes 
molares; the grinders ; here uſed to ſignify the 
ſpongy fieſh that ſurrounds the teeth. 

GUN : though the Greeks were certainly un- 
acquainted with guns, their language having been 
in decline many centuries before the 1nven- 
tion of thoſe dreadfal engines; yet it is not 
at all improbable, that. future ages might give 
thoſe engines a name derived from the Greek, 
expreſſive of their effect; and therefore Junius 
ſays very juſtly, fortaſſe eſt à KovaBog, quaſi Toaſter, 
ſonitus, ſtrepitus ; from the laud thundering noiſe at 
their exploſton. | | 

GURGITATE Fes in gyrum colligo, de- 


GURGLE voro N gutture, quod gulæ 
inſtar, ad ſe trahit ; @ birl. po. 
GURKIN ; commonly written girtin; nay 


gu anſwers to the Sax. p, or w; and thus guiſe an- | Skinner deviates fo far as to write it gherkin; and 
wers to wiſe, or rather ways ; for ſo we often | yet derives it à cucurbita; which ought to _— 
| — | taught 


- 


G6 U 
taught! him a different orthogr. and a diffe- 
rent deriv. as we have ſeen in the art. 
GOURD : Gr. | 

GURNARD ?“ neſeio an à Fr. Gall. gourneau 
GURNY deflectere liceat à Lat. cornu- 
lum, corniculum, cornu: Skinn.“ — conſequent- 
ly Gr. 9 | 
” GUSH z © Teut. gieſen: Skinn.” © Iceland. 


giooſa : Lye :” Xetveca, Xeon, puſh, fundere ; 10 


pour forth, to well out. 


7 * 


* GUSSET ; from the circumſtance of this 
piece of cloth being ſewed in a particular man- 
ner into the ſleeve of a ſhirt, Minſhew has been 
induced to derive guſſet à Gall. couſſon (perhaps 
he meant couſſin 3, a cuſhion); but this is very 
indeterminate ; and therefore it is rather referred 
to the Sax. Alph. 


GUST, of tag; Teva, Trennt, guſto ; 10 reliſh, 


F From GRER K, and LAT Tx. 


ECT 


latter deriv. may originate xv, funde; fuſio; 
Xevow. | 
GUTTA-SERENA, Xuln, à Xeo, vel Xvuw, 
Xuyw,. fundo ; gutta, quaſi chuta; a drop; et 
Egal, ſereno, ficco: when Milton, in the be- 
ginning of his third Book of Paradiſe Loſt, 
v. 25, laments ſo pathetically his loſs of ſight, 
So thick a drop ſerene hath quench'd their orbs,. 
Or dim ſuffuſion veil'd; — | 
his annotator obſerves, that the gutta ſerena is a 
tranſparent, watery, cold humor diſtilling on the 
optic nerve :—and thereby 8 and dry- 
ing up the natural moiſture of that delicate fibre, 
and cauſing blindneſs, | 
* GUTTER, from e 
ticles : Gr. 
GUTTURAL ; Tuaxor, xoixwun, cavitas : vel 
potius à Tevo, guo, guſto; unde guttur ; the throat; 


* 


ither of the foregoing ar- 


flavour : ſee GOUT, taſte : Gr. 
GUST of ay Skinnerus derivat à Sax. 
GUST of wind: irc; turbo ; quam vocem 
vitioſe ſcriptam pro if ſuſpicor ;” ſays Lye ; 
te nuſquam enim, quod . ſciam, occurrit, niſi in 
dictionario, ibique nulla auctoritate firmata: 


| 


ſpeaking deep in the throat. 
GYF; © if; Verſt.“ —but IF is Gr. 
GYFTA ; © this was our ancient woord for 

mariage; and is not vnfit; for that the one 


party is given to the other: Verſt.“ —conſequent- 
ly Gr.: ſee GIVE: Gr. 


GYMNASIUM, Tov, exercitatio, palæ- 


mallem igitur ab Iceland. gar; ventus nive 
et frigore rigidus, ſenſu paullulum immutato :” 
—ſhould this be true, we ought to ſtop here; 
but as our word gu ſeems to carry another 
ſenſe, viz. 4 ſudden, and violent burſt of tears, 


&c. we might rather trace it from Skinner's word 


| 


tra, gymnaſium ; locus in quo ſe audi exercent ; 
a place of exerciſe ; a ſchool : R. Three, nudus ; 
naked ; becauſe the champions always contend- 
ed naked. | 


* GYMNO-SOPHIST ; © Tuuro-oine: R. 


ix, et ZepT ; turbo ; particularly ſince he has 
Sided, arts forte  Teut. gieſſen; fundere, 


after which he unfortunately adds, alludir Gr. 
Zw, ferveo, efferveſco : vide ghoſt, and yeſt:“ — | 
why the ghoſt ſhould come in here, I cannot 
conceive ; in order to lay it then, let us wiſh: 
the Dr. had referred only to his own art. 8%; 
where he has given us this very Teut. word gieſſen; 
effundere, eſfundi; and has, with Junius, very 
properly derived it à Xc«u, vel Xzuoas, to guſb forth! 
ſuddenly. | 

GUT: Caſaubon derives it from Teſſa, inte- 
tina; but, with Junius, we might rather de- 
rive it a Kulos, concavitas finus, cavus, finuoſa 
concavitas : Xvylewa, inquit Heſych. c Ko 
T15 7ns, CTY Wy Gs T1Y evielau : however, be- 
ing diſſatisfied with theſe, he adds, © quot- 
quot autem ſciunt azeotan, Sax. uſurpari 
pro effundere, non aliunde, quam ab hoc verbo 
Teut. gote, deducent:“ and Skinner has de- 
rived it © à Tevt. kutteln ; inteflina > Minſhew 
defleCtit,” ſays he, © 2 Belg. ghieten; vel Teut. 
gieſſen; ſundere, effundere 3 quia recrementa cor- 


Logos, ſapiens; and Tunes, nudus ; Touvatu, to 
uſe exerciſe ; Tvpraci, gymnaſium; an academy : 


| Nue.” 
effundere ;, q. d. violenta venti , feu effufio : | 5 


GYPSUM, redes, gypſum,. res calei cognata; 


Parget; white lime; plaſter. 


GYPSY; r vi, uT0s, vultug; the countenance > 
there has been a great variety of deriv. given to 
this word : the moſt probable is derived from 
Avyuilos, /Egyptus; and Auyunlios, Aigyptius ; an 
Egyptian; as if the gypfies derived their name 
from that region: bur this opinion, tho” rejected 
by the beſt writers on this ſubject, without having 


ſubſtituted any thing better in its room, has been 


offered, merely on a ſuppoſition that theſe extra- 
ordinary people might have derived their appel- 
lation of gypfes from the tatony complexion, which 
they are acknowledged to acquire by anointing 
themſelves with fat ſubſtances, and then expoſing 
themſelves to the ſun; a cuſtom they might 
have learnt firſt of all in Egypt; or, perhaps the 
firſt aſſociation of them might have come from 


thence. F 
| 14 gyrus, circulus; a whirling 
GYRED round, a circumrotation : Shake- 


poris per inteſtina eunduniur :”—ſo. that all theſe | into the mouth of Ophelia, when ſhe is deſcribi 


ſpear has very becomingly put this word gyred 
ng 
to 


HA 


to her father the manner in which Hamlet came, 
like a diſtracted perſon, one morning to her 
cloſet: act ii. ſc. 2. 2 
My lord, as I was ſewing in my cloſet, 
Lord Hamlet, with his doublet all unbraced, 
No hat upon his head, his ſtockings looſe, 
Ungarter'd, and down-gyred to his ancle:.— 
i. e. falling in looſe ringlets down to his very ſhoes. 
IT; © yet: Verſt.“ —but YET 1s Gr. 
| of 
H. 2 ＋ 
; Ware? | 
| AB-NAB, at @ venture ; cc temere, fine confi- 
lio: Sax. Pabban; habere; et nabban; i. e. 
me habban; non habere ; have it, or not have it, as 
it may happen; I will try : vel, ut ingenioſe di- 
vinat Th. Henſh. q. d. hap, 1 hap; i. e. happen, 
or not happen according to my wiſh; I will try : 
Skinn,” —either of theſe deriv. will ſufficiently 
ſerve the purpoſe of a Sax. etymol. who is re- 
ſolved to go no farther into Greek, or Latin, 
than what he is abſolutely forced to; which is 
the caſe at preſent; for in confirmation of the 
former of theſe deriv. the Dr. has unluckily re- 
ferred us to have, which he could not avoid deriv- 
ing à Lat. habeo:—but Lat. babeo is derived à Gr. 
Ag, according to Voſſ.—and with regard to the 
latter of theſe deriv. happen, Junius ſays, fortaſſe 
traxerunt ortum ab illa verbi ArzJoua: notione, 
qui Græci dicunt Arlon Tn ru uc &pigc, res 


mi bi ſuccedit proſperrime ; the affair has happened 


profperouſly. | 

HABIT Ugo, habeo; Ages pro ons, 

HABITATION IH -x, Heſych. unde habeo, 
habui, habitum; to have, hold, poſſeſs; alſo to 
dwell ; to accuſtom: a riding habit, or riding dreſs, 
originates from the ſame root. 

HACHET ] Afun, aſcia, ſecuris, dolabra ; Sax. 
_ HACK #cf ; ex; or bnadæx; an ax, or 
hachet : R. Axn, acies; an edged-tool, 

HACK, or fammer; from the ſame root; 
% pro lingud he/itare, titubare, balbutire ; quod 
Zalbi ſermonem interrumpant, et verbi minutatim 
concidant : Jun.” ze befitate in ſpeech, chop it ſmall. 

HACKIN ; © Sax. zehaccod flexc ; farcimen; 
et zehzcca, farcimentum : Ray.” —then it is a 
wonder he did not ſee that all theſe words were 
deſcended from the ſame root with HACK, and 
HACHET, Gr.; ſignifying any meat that is 
cut, and chopped fine. 

HACK-NEY coach, or borſe; this feems to be 
2 pure French diſtortion of IrTo5-yow, Ig, 
equus ; equus-genu; a kneeling horſe, disfigured 
into © baguenze, derived from the old word acg, 
4 horſe ; and chinea, Tov, genu, gun, gne, knee; to 
bend the knee ;" ſays Ciel. Way. 49, © a horſe broke 


* 


From Ga. and LaTin. 


* | 
Ha. 

to bend the knee, by way of homaye ;, like the palfrey 
preſented to the Pope in homage for Naples ;” 
now uſed as a term in deriſion for any umbling 
horſe ; like the ever renowned horſe of Hudibras, 
who was | 

———-— {q fiery, he would bound, 

As if he griev'd to touch the ground ; 

That Cæſar's horſe, who, as fame goes, 

Had corns upon his feet and toes, 

Was not by half ſo tender hoof'd, 

Nor trod upon the ground ſo ſoft 

And as that beaſt would kneel and ſtoop, 

(Some write) to take his rider up; 

So Hudibras his ('tis well known) 

Would often do to ſet him down. 

| Part I, Canto i. 431. 
HADDO CK, “ quaſi coddich, or ſmall kind of 

cod: Clel. Voc. 208.” - but COD is Gr. 


HAEL Tnow written Hale; 4 wel in beltb; 

HAILE alfo ſalvation: Verſt. - but bale, and 
health, as we ſhall ſee, are Gr. | | 

HAMATITES, Awalih, ſanguinaria, bæma- 
tites; the blood-flone : R. Ala, ſanguis, cruor ; blood, 

HAMOR-RHAGE, . *Aoppayia, ſanguinis 
eruptio; an effuſion of blood: R. "Ayn, ſanguis ; 
blood; et Pnyvups, frango, rumpo ; funds ; to pour forth, 

HAMOR-RHOIDS, Ang, hbemorrhois, 
ſanguinis fluxus; a flowing. of blood: R. "Aya, 
ſanguis ; blood ; et Pio, fluo ; to flow. 

HAFOC * hauk Verſt. but HAWK 

 HAFOCAS\ baukes ] may be Gr. 


HAFT : © Sax, hæpr; Belg. heft; manubrium, 
capulus : hoc forte à Sax. hazpran ; cujus particip. 
hæpred; captivus apud Somnerum occurrit : 
quia ſc, enfis capuld retinetur; hoc ab habban ; 
habere : Skinn.“ —conſequently Gr.: thus we ſay, 
to have, and to hold; and a hachet is held by the 
haft, or handle. 

HAG: © *Exaln: Upt.” Hecate; a goddeſs of 
a triple form. | 

HAGGARD ; © Ayers, ferus ; wild : Upt.“ 
alſo an unmann'd hawk. 

HAGGESS pudding: ** tucetum; videtur re- 
ferendum ad back ; concidere, comminuere : Jun.” 
— but he ſtops too ſhort; for hack is Gr.: and 
Skinner likewiſe has given us the ſame deriv, and 
ſtop'd in the ſame manner. | 


„ 


HAIL, froft : © Xaxzge, grando : Caſaub. and 
Upt.” frozen drops of water : Cleland would de- 
rive hail à gelu : but gelu is Gr. 

HAIL! ſalute: © omnis ſalus! Sax. hel; 
health : Skinn.”—true; but then he ſhould have 
told us here, as he tells us afterwards, that health 
alludit et Gr. Ade, ſano; to be in health :—we 


might however rather ſuppoſe, that hail was 
derived 


* | 
H A 


derived ab Ovae, ſalve f 
ſey, 401, 

Ove ve, x. at y Xxięt, hor de ror o Jour ! 
Clel. Voc: 208, 9, (perhaps more properly) derives 
« Hail, or call, a Ka, voco ; to call to. 


as in the laſt Odyſ- 


From Gr rex, and LAN. 


HAINOUS, ** Aus, graviter; wickedly: Upt.“ 


however Junius gives another deriv. ; viz. heinous 
ex Orados, probrum, contumelia. 


HAIR, Eięos, Jana; wool: vel à Kuea, cæſaries; 


according to Caſaub. as quoted by Jun. 
HALCYON, © *"Aaxuuy, a ſea bird, whereof it 
is ſaid, that when ſhe builds her neſt in the ſea, 
it is always calm: R. Ac, mare; and Kuw, 
pario: Nug.” —the name of the halcyon is ſome- 
times tranſlated a king's fiſher ; but the king's fiſher 
probably frequents only rivers: Clel, Voc. 209, 
would perſuade us, that © this mithological term, 
like moſt of the reſt, whether Greek, or Roman, 
is purely a Celtic compound, which ſtands thus; 
hal-lig-y-un : hal; fair, or calm: lig-y-un ; lying, 
or brooding on the water: — then it may, with 
equal confidence, be aſſerted, that this Celtic is 


at laſt a pure Greek compound ; for hal, cal, or 


calm, is undoubtedly derived either from Max-, 
or rather from Tax-uin, /erenitas : lig is likewiſe 
Gr.; a At-, cubo, jaceo; y COMES from u- xte, 
ſuper, upon; and un is the ſame as un-da; ab 
vdo, ddos, quaſi vdes, adus, unda; water. 
HALE, to call to; Kan, voco ; to call. 
HALE, or drag along; EA, traho ; to draw, 
or pull along: Caſaub.”—Skinner has committed 
a ſtrange inaccuracy, if not negligence, in the 
deriv. of theſe two laſt words; the former of 
which he explains by vox nautica, pro vocare, 
compellare, ſalutare; and then refers us to all hail! 
which he derives from health /—the latter he 
explains by vi trabere, accerſere, adducere, afferre ; 
and then ſays, alludit Gr. Kant: but Kaarw 
is voce ; and never yet ſignified vi trabere. 
HALE, or /frong ; Taos, ſalvus; unde ſalus ; 
_ health ;. ftrong, robuſt : or perhaps ab Ox, in- 
teger ; unde Ovaos, ſanus; vel ab Abos, ſanatio; 
health ; ftrength. | | 
HALF : Skinner acknowledges, that © the Sax. 
Belg. Teut. and Dan. words, ſignifying half, or 
dimidium, omnia credo, preſertim Sax. heal, 
ab Anglo-Sax. hal; totus, integer; et op, ab, 
de, ex: quod ſc. ex toto deciſum eſt: but fo 
likewiſe would it be, if it was but a quarter: 
however, hal may be the root of halp, of which 
it ſeems to be only a diminutive ; but Hal is un- 
doubtedly derived ab Oe, fotus; the whole: and 
half is one of the two equal parts into which it: 
may be divided. | 


HALIEUTICS, Axuilmes, piſcacorius; ad piſ- imagine: and. from. ham, they 


= 4A 
cationem pertinens; a fiſherman ; or relating to the 
ſea : R. Ac, mare; the ſea. ' 8 
HALIGE, © hence wee have our woord holy : 
Verſt,” —- but HOLY is Gr. | | 
HALL, “ Avan: Upt.” aula, domus regia ; a 
palace, a manſion :—perhaps this word Avan itſelf 
may have drawn its origin ab Avaos, materiæ ex- 
pers; ex A, non; et van, materia; a hall, ſigni- 
fying a large room, and generally void of furni- 
ture: Clel. Voc. 68, 9, and 70, tells us, “ hall, 
al, or call, ſignifies a college, or place of inſtruc- 
tion :”—and conſequently Gr. as above. 
HALLOO 7?*< Axaan Græcis erat vox exerci- 
HALLOW { tuum concurrentium; imo et 
multitudinis gaudio exultantis, vel aliud quid 
ſtrenue aggredientis, ac mutuo ſe ad alacritatem 
adhortantis : Jun.“ - perhaps it might be better 
to write it HALOO, and derive it as 1n that 
art. Gr. 
HALLOWED ; „Aye, ſanfus; Sax. halize ; 
Belg. et Germ. heyligh ; holy : Caſaub.” 


to ſtumble, or blunder. 

HALM, commonly written and pronounced 
haulm ; but derived and contracted à Kaaawes, 
calamus; a reed, ftraw, or ſtubble : Caſaub. 
HALO, Xanau, yaw, laxo, exbalo; to emit à 
vapor; hence uſed to ſignify @ miſty dimneſs en- 


would be much better to derive “ halo by tranſ- 
poſition from ohbul] ; which,” he ſays, © is con- 
tracted to wheel, or circle of wood ; and is radical 


from Eix-w, volvo; ts roll, or turn round: and 
hence à halo ſignifies a watery circle formed round 
the moon. 
HALOO, Oxoavgu (if there be any ſuch word) 
ululo, ejulo ; to bawl, or bowl, to make any loud 
| vociferation : Cleland (Voc. 209) derives it Kaatw, 


Kan, voce ;- to call aloud. 


HALT, or limp ; AnMouen, ſalio, ſalto; to leap, 
or ſkip; © quod claudicantes inter incedendum 
veluti /ubſultent : Jun.” a kind of hopping gait. | 

HALTER, 'Eaxvsng, capiſtrum, reſtis, laqueus ; 


drag along; to lead a horſe by :. Clel. Voc. 208, 


would derive © halter à col-tir ; from col; the 


* 


neck; and tir ; round: 
determine the root of col, or collum: ſee COLLAR; 
Gr.: and tir is the ſame as cir; i. e. circum © 
conſequently Gr. 


old Saxon word, ſignifying houſe,. or village, may 


faſcia, nexus, vinculum, as Spelman ſeems; to 


HALLUCINATE, Aaxepes, ſalio, ſalto, titubo; 


cireling the moon: though with Clel. Way. 81, it 


to volvo: ut all of them ſeem to be deſcended 


a rope, or chord; ab Ed, traho; to draw, or 
the only point now is to- 
HAMLET, © Au, /imul ; together : ham, an 


be better derived from thence, than from *Appa, 


have. formed 
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Notting- bam, Bucking- ham, and others: Nug. 


' Lye fays, © hamlet mihi videtur diminutivum 
eſſe 72 ham; which Junius, under the art. home, | 


ſays, © fortaſſe pertinet ad Theotiſc, heim; quod 
wmucdzg, Hefych. ſunt Torrey omar, paſtoritie 
caſe, tuguriz ; ſhepherds huts, or cottages :''—but 


perhaps, after all, ham, hamlet, and beim, may 


mean no more than home, and be naturally de- 
rived A Awwa, domus; @ houſe, home, or dwelling. 

HAM of bacon F rather hamm; Kapnn, flexura 
HAM of the leg artuum corporis inter ince- 
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firſt do great offices of place and truſt ſometimeg 
owe their origin. 1 

HANCH © AY commonly written and 
pronounced broad haunch, but derived 
Ayr, quod non modo cubitum, ſed quemlibet 
membrorum eum, Budzo authore gnificat ; 


| Jun.” —*Ayzn, Ayzan, una; à qui eãdem origine 


dendum ; poples; the back part of the Ine 


Caſaub. or, according to Jun. it may be derived 


ab Auna, nexus, vinculum, uodus; præcipue namque 
notabilis zodoſa illa tibiæ cum femore jundtura: 


which indeed is more applicable to the &nee, than 


the ham: and Clel. Voc. 209, would derive 
<< ham of the leg from gam; (whence gammon of 


Zacon, for the leg, or more properly the ſhoulder of 


the hog) from gam, ſays he, comes am-bulo; 


am- ble, and aller in French:“ but AMBLE is Gr. 


HAME of à horſe collar; ab Ata, nexus, vin- 


culum, helcium: Belgis pari ratione, hamme, vel 


 koe-bamme, dicitur aumella, quæ vaccas in ſtabulo 
religatas tenet ; a kind of yoke, or Halter. 


HAMMER ; © Kauvre, Exxwor, laboro; unde 


malleus; a mallet, or beetle, lifted with labour: 
Skinn.“ 


HAMMOCK ; Kapear, jaceo; a ſailor's ſwinging 
HAMPER, or entangle ; Anu, nefo, alligo | 
to tie, faſten, or bind: from Az is formed nupar, 
unde hamper; or elſe it may come from Anh, 


_ vinculum ; which originates likewiſe from Anlw, 
-x#e#o; according to Gerard Voſſ.—unleſs we may 


. — » 
deduce hamper from © hamus, i. e. à Xa, idem 
quod Xa, xx wmUYAOv, C UUM, inflexum ; a K apalw, 


fecto, incurvo ; to bend like a hook, to catch hold 


on; If. Voſſ.“ 
HANA 7“ a cock Verſt.“ - but HEN is Gr. 
HENNE\{ à ben \ whatever bana may be. 
HANA PER, Ilaves, panis, Panarium ; a panier, 
or bread-baſket : quidam, ſays Junius, volunt 
hamper, vel hanaper dici quaſi hand-panier : at 
alii putant ab Apgis, utrumque, et prope, ferre ; 


becauſe it is borne by a handle on each fide : hence 
the controller, or clerk of the hanaper, 1s an officer 
in the court of Chancery, © cui inferuntur pe- 


cuniæ, ſays Skinner, “ ſigillatione diploma- 


tum, brevium,. chartarum regiarum, &c. pro- 


venientes; q. d. cuſtos, ſeu præfectus ſportæ, 
quali, ſeu guafilli, cui olim pecuniz regis immit- 
tebantur: notum eſt autem criticis, etiam apud 
Romanos fiſcum, quod poſtea ærarium 3 
ſignificavit, primario et originario tantum cor 


10 1 


8 
vimineum notaſſe: — to fuch ſmall beginnings at 


| 


orta eſt vox Grzco Barb. Aga, tibia, ſura, ſuffra- 
o, poples ; but now uſed to fignify coxa, femur : 
kinn.“ the thigh, and part of the hip bone. 
HAND Ithe former of theſe 
HAND-FESTING | compounds, accord- 
HAND-KER-CHIFF ) ing to Ray, ſignifies 
© contrattus matrimonialis : Danis feſtenol ;” what- 
ever that may ſignify : tho*: perhaps both Hand- 
feſtiug, and feſtenol, may be only hand-faſftening, 
or joining band in hand; conſequently Gr.: as to 
the latter compound, handkerchief, it has been 
diſtorted, and contracted from three Greek words, 


| VIZ, Xavdw, Amp, and Kt an: Xv dio, XR avdavu, 


capio, hendo, prehendo, gives origin to Hand: 
Aci, AFeagw, aperio, operio, cooperio, gives origin 
to cover, contracted here to ker: and Kean, 
caput, gives origin to that miſerably barbarous 
modern French word chef, and to our more than 
miſerably barbarous modern Engliſh word chief : 
ſo that 4 kerchief is a piece of cloth, uſed to 


cover the head, or, as we now ſav, the neck, or 


boſom ; and, becauſe a ſimilar piece of cloth is 
conſtantly made uſe of fo wipe the hand, &c. it 
has obtained the name of a hand-ker-chief. 
HAND-SEAX; 4 fauchin : Verſt,”—he 
means à hand ſeax, which, in p. 22, he had told 
us, were © ſhort ſwords, hangers, or wood knyves, 
which our Saxon. anceters did weare priuately 
hanging vnder there long ſkirted cotes:“ but 


how they could wear @ fauchin, or falchion, pri- 


vately hanging under their cotes, is not ſo eaſy to 
conceive; it muſt therefore have been a ſpecies 
of dagger, and perhaps crooked : but let the 
ſhape have been whatever it might, the deriv. is 
undoubtedly Gr. as we ſhall fee under the art. 
SAXON, and SEAX : Gr. 
HAND-SELL : “ Sax. hand, et pellan; quum 
tamen illud non tantum vendere, ſed et dare ſig- 
nificat ; manifeſtum quoque eſt poſtremam ac- 
ceptionem locum hic habere; fiquidem pro 
iſthoc handſell etiam bandgift aiunt non Angli 
tantum, ſed et Belgæ: Jun,” conſequently both 
Gr. ; meaning the firſt money received at market, 
which many ſuperſtitious people will ſpit on; 
either to render it tenacious, that it may remain 
with them, and not vaniſh away like a fairy gift; 
or elſe to render it propitious, and lucky, that 
it may draw more money to it. 
_'HAND-SOME ; „nobis et dexter, et Ss 
a Belg, 


HA 
& Belg. hand-ſaem; dexter, et manu promptus : 
Skinn.“—“ commodus, habilis, manui conveniens, et 
veluti ad manum fadtus: Jun.“ —conſequently Gr. 
HAND WROHT NV made with ihe band, 
HAND-WROUGHT S artificial : Verſt.“ — 
who had no idea that hand was derived à 
Kavd-ava: and that-wrought muſt come from 
work ; and work from Epy-ov, opus; toil, or labor. 
HANG, “ Ayx®, ſtrangulo; Ayxuv, hangman : 
Caſaub. and Upt.” —this however ſeems to be 
but a partial deriv. becauſe every thing that 
hangs is not ſuffocated; a hat hangs on a peg; but 
the hat is not therefore ſuffocated ; a bell angs in a 
ſteeple ; but the bell is not therefore ſtrangled : 
Martinius derivat ab Ayx«v, ftringendo ; unde et 
Ayxom, laqueus ; q am viri docti conjecturam et ipſe 
complecterer,“ ſays Junius, “ niſi obſtaret Theo- 
tiſcum Haben, à quo bangen, per epenth. lit. , 
factum eſſe liquet : ipſum vero haben, quemad- 
modum Sax. hon, primo ſtatim intuitu depre- 
henduntur eſſe ab Hob, vel Hock; altas : ut haben 
proprie it attollere (or, as we may ſay, heighten) 
in ſublime, in altum elevare: — for whatever hangs 
mult be oz high, i. e. above-ground : ſo that now 
we muſt trace the etym. of the words haben, hon, 
hoh, or hoch; which will be done under the art. 
HIGH : Gr. i | | 
HANK of thread ) all our etymol. derive theſe 
HANKER words from Northern lan- 
guages, which ſignify vinculum; inclinatio, e. 
pPropenſio animi ; anxie rem deſiderare, appetere, in- 
biare; from all which it ſeems that both hank, 
and banker, are only abbreviations of Aynigpor, 
bamus ; a hook; viz. when any thing has taken 
ſtrong bold on the mind, and draws it as it were 
with à book; and we ſay, I have à hank on you, 
meaning a hold on you and hence we likewiſe 
ſay, a hank of fit, thread, &c.: which Lye* 
would. derive ab Iceland. hank, haunk ; funiculus 
in forma circuli colligatus ; but may be derived 
either from *Ayzigov, as above; or from Oye, 
Uncus ; crooked, or twiſted up. 9550 | 
HANS-IN-KEI DER; © purum putum Bel- 
gicum; ab hans; ſocius; et kelder ; cella, penaria, 
cellarium, hypogeum : vel à Teut. Hans; Jobannes; 
and kelder, ſeu keller : ſed prius præfero: Skinn.“ 
and we might prefer the latter, for a reaſon, 
which neither nor Lye, who has adopted 
this deriv. and this explan. ſeem to have had any 
ſuſpicion of: but, in the firſt place, however 
Belgic the expreſſion may appear, the deriv. is 
of much higher origin; for it is undoubtedly 
derived ab Ivarns, Fohannes; John; and Kone, 
celo, * abſcondo; unde cella, cellarium ; a cellar : and 
in thè next place, from their own derivations, it 
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ticularly the Dr.) ſhould: have applied this ex- 
preſſion, às the Belgæ, and the Germans to this 
day do apply it, viz. to .the big-bellied lady; to 
whoſe good ſucceſs when they drink, they drink 
Hans in kelder, little maſter Fackey in the cellar ; 
meaning the young heir ſtill in embryo. 

HAP, or take, © is radical to cap-io, ſays 
Clel. Voc. 209; | * thence ſwan-happing, for 
ſewan-capping ; or catching of ſwans :"—but if 
this radix be juſt, it is Gr. ſee CAPTURE. Gr. 

HAPPE ; © to cover for warmth; from the 
verb heapon; Ray.” —conlequently Gr.: as we 
ſhall ſee preſently. : | 

HAPPEN { © traxerunt ortum ab 1lla verbt 

HAPPY "Anlouas notione, qua Græci ſcri- 
bunt Alen. Tn; run , res mibi ſuccedit 
proſperrimè ; things have ſucceeded to my wiſh : 
Jun.”—but what would become of this deriv. if 
things had not ſucceeded to his wiſh ?—even then 
it would come from the ſame root, becauſe then 


they would have happened unbappily. 


haſp ; but derived from Are, Auge, or Au, 
netto, jungo : illa quæ poſtem atque oſtium con- 
jungunt; any bolt, bar, or lock, to faſten, or join 
the door and doorſtall together. 

HARANGUE : Skinn, Jun. and Lye, ſuppoſe 
this word comes from the Germ. ring: © procul- 
dubio,“ ſays Junius under the art. Rank, barangue, 


« yocem à Germ. ring eſſe ſumptam, atque eo 


argumento, quia conciones non niſi in circum- 


fuſa populi, ſenatiis, militum, ſtudioſorumve 


corond habentur :”—but if that be the true etym. 
it may be derived à Tugos, gyrus, Circulus i= 
Clel. Way. 79, confirms this ſuppoſition ; and, as 
he always does, gives us the true idea of the ori- 
ginal word; for, he ſays, “ harangue, har-aying, 
i. e. ſaying, or ſpeaking to a circle, or crowd around 
bim: but then he thinks it comes from Ayogevw; 
whereas Ayopcuw properly ſignifies  conctonor in 
foro; ab Ayo, forum ; vel ab Ayvęis, cus; 10 
ſpeak in an aſſembly; which a perſon may do, 
without being in the middle: but bar, or gar, 
ſignifies round; and undoubtedly derives à yvg-owg 
yug-o5, gyr-us; à circle, | 

HARASS, © Aan, pulſo, tundo, collido ; to 
hit againſt, to hurt: Nug.“ 


to be briſk, and fiery : Nug.” this latter deriv. is 


we might rather derive hardy, the Sax. heapd, 
Alman. hart ; Belg. herd; durus, ſolidus; from 
Koglog, Kagplepos, Fortis, validus; ſtout, valiant, 
brave : or elſe hardiment, and hardy, may derive 


1s a wonder that neither of theſe gentlemen (Par- 


| rarios ; raſh, bead-ſtreng, and fool-baray. 


Gg _ HARE, 


HAPS, commonly written, and pronounced . 


HARD, Kadi, cor; the heart: or from ardeo; 


too diſtant ; and therefere, with Caſaub. and Jun. 
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HARE, the animal: among the many deriv. 


of this word, the Sax. hana feems to be the beſt, 
quod videtur, ſays Jun. eſſe ab hep, pilus; hair : 
not for the reaſon, which that great etymol. has 
produced from Plin. XI. 39, quoniam vi/lo/ifimum 
animalium lepus ; which would better agree with 
& bear, than à hare: but for a reaſon which that 
great naturaliſt ſeems not to have been aware of ; 
viz. that the hare tribe are the only ſpecies of 
creatures that have hair growing on, and quite 
covering the bottoms of their feet, and the inſide 
of their cheeks: according to this definition there- 
ore, we might derive our word Hare, not from 
the Sax, hap alone, but both of them from 
E:g-os, Jana; woot, or any ſuch like foft ſub- 
ſtance ;—if this deriv. ſhould not be admitted, 
let us attend to what Junius offers farther; 


* obſerva interim,” ſays he, © in tranſitu, quod | 


Avgo:, Suidæ ſunt oi Awywo, lepores: and on this 
word Aves, permit me to obſerve, that it ſeems 
to be a forced word, to expreſs what Virgil, in 
Geo. I. 308, has ſo properly expreſſed by 
| Auritoſque ſequi lepores : | 

the hare being fo remarkable for the length of ber 
ears ; and conſequently ſtill will be Gr. as under 
the art, EAR : Gr. | 
"HARE, #0F#ighten ſeem to originate from 
- HARE-BRAINED\ the fame root with 
HARASS : q. d. pre timore mente motus ; attoni- 
tus; frightened, wild with fear: we have like- 
wiſe another expreſſion of a ſimilar nature with 
this ; but derived from the animal ; viz. as mad 
as a March-hare, in time of breeding. | 

HARE-LIPPED ; cui labia fiſſa ſunt in duas 


partes; q. d. labiis leporinis preditus: vide HARE, | 


and LIP: Skinn.“ —both Gr. 
HARI-COT ; © phaſeolus ; neſcio an fit dictum 


quaſi hairy-coat, quia ſc. hujus leguminis ſiliqua 


quadam lanugine veſtita eſt: Skinn.“ then it 
is derived from the Gr.: ſee HAIR, and 
COAT : Gr. | 

HARIER ; © leporum inſeFator ; ſays Skinn.“ 


—conſequently derived from the ſame root with 


the animal: Gr. 
HARK ; Avs, Ove, Aw, audio; ausn, fanus ; 


unde audes, auſes, aures, auris; the ear, to bear; 


unde hark, and harken. 
HARLOT : notwithſtanding 
and antiquity that Jun. and Skinn. have diſplayed 
on this art. I have rather adopted the moſt ſim- 
gs. and moſt natural deriv. as being in all pro- 
ability the moſt true: let me not therefore 
trouble the reader with long quotations, but give 
him the ſum of what they have aid :—at the 
cloſe of Skinner's art. he ſays, “ do&. autem 


* 
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quaſi whorelet, vel horelet, i, e. meretriculu ©” and 
Junius, under the art. Hure, ſays, „olim Anglis 
bure, nunc whore, eſt meretrix : Anglicanam hanc 
ſcorti denominationem, Caſaub, refert ad Kon, 
puella, filia.;”—or as we may ſay, a fille de joie, 
une courtiſane; a lady of pleaſure: * vel ab 
Oae, conjux :- Upt.'—a temporary wife. 
HARM, Kagapa, carmen; an incantation, in 
order to injure, or burt, as by charm, or ſpell; and 
therefore theſe two words harm, and charm, ſeem 
to have a cloſe connexion with each other, both 
in origin and ſignification; and too often are 
attended with ſimilar fatal conſequences; only 
CHARM takes a different deriv. 
HARMONY, Aguoric, harmonia; the concord 
of feveet ſounds: R. Ago, apto: Nug.“ 
HARNES:; © Goth. thairn; Dan. bhierne ; 
Sicambr. Bern, vel hirn: omnia hæc facillime à 
Keavioy, quaſi Keopyiov, cerebrum; the brain: Ray.“ 


all the learning 


{ 


HARNESS, Aepranxis, a lamb's ſein, with 
which horſes harneſs uſed to be ornamented : R. 


| Ags, agves, 4 lamb: Nug.”—it ſeems more na- 


tural to derive harneſs either from Ogpaw, impety 
feror, irruo; to ruſh into the fight all arm'd: or 
from Agwos, compages, articulus ; as when we lay 
a ſuit of armour; or, as Milton has ſo nobly 
deſcribed thoſe creatures, which, % 
Their food in jointed armour watch, 
Par. Loſt, VII. 409. 
* HARP Junius has given us the 
* HARPSICHORD\ Sax. Alman. Gall. Ital. 
Hiſp. Dan. and Belg. names for @ harp ; all con- 
curring in the ſame ſound, and perhaps the ſame 
ſignification; viz. “ ab 'Agrn, falx, enſis falcatus ; 
ob quandam curvature ſimilitudinem:“ to which 
Lye adds, omnia certe originem debent Icel. 
harpa, et haurpa, lyra, citbhara: — now the only 
point is to know the ſignification of harpa, et 


were derived from the Gr.: permit me however 
to obſerve, that harp may be only a contraction 
of Bzg3-ev, to ſignify the inſtrument invented 
by, or in uſe among the Barb-arians, or foreigners: 
—if neither of theſe derivations ſhould be ad- 
mitted, we muſt then refer to the Sax. Alph. 
 HARPOON 1723 rapio, unde harpago; 8 

HARPY grappling-iron to ſeize with ; or 
barbed iron to ſtriłe whales with : hence likewiſe 
« *Apnvias, a ſort of ravenous birds deſcribed by 
Virgil: Nug.“— En. III. 210, 

HARROW ; Tate, vel Lago, ſario, et ſarrio; 
to clear land from weeds by the hough, rake 
or harrow. 

HARSH, © KN, aſperare ; Keegwdns, qui 
aſperd eſt voce; a hoarſe rough voice: Calaub,”— 
| or perhaps a Znges, aridus; dry, rough to the 


T .Heaſh, ſcitè ut ſolet, dium putat Harlot, 


taſte : 


haurpa, in the Icel. and whether, or no, they 
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ſaſte: or laſtly, harſh may be only an aukward 
tranſpofition of SHARP ; as that like wiſe ſeems 
to be but another aukward tranſpoſition of aper; 
which, as we have ſeen, is Gr. 
HART of oak; © non ut plerique ſcribunt, 
heart of oak, q. d. cor querctls,” ſays Skinn. “i. e. 
ars intima, et penitiſſima; licet nec hoe ab- 
ſurdum fit ; ſed, ut mihi videtur,” continues the 
Dr.“ à Teut. haerte ; durities ; q. d. pars materia 
duriſſima, et frmiſima — he then refers us to 
HARD; which happens to be Gr. 
HAR- VEST:“ Sax. Pzzppepc, meſſis, autumnus; 
hinc September Saxonice Pzppepr Monað dictus 
eſt; Belg. harfft ; Teut. herb/t : Doctus T. Henſh. 
ingeniofe, ur ſoler, deflectit ab Hertho Germ. ant. 
deo, quem pro Veſta coluerunt : et feaſt ; q. d. 
Veſtæ, ſeu terre feſtivitas, ſeu dies feſti :—poſſem, 
et non incommode deducere, præſertim Teut. 
berbſt ; et Belg. herfft, ab herba, et feſtum; q. d. 
feſtum, ſeu feſtivitas herbarum ; hoc enim tempore 
herbe, i. e. gramen, et fruges cereales in uſum 
humane vitæ ' colliguntur : Skinn.” — this art. 
has been tranſcribed intire ; becauſe it is one of 
che Dr's. beſt etym. if he had not, according to 
cuſtom, more ſuo, ſtopt ſhort; for any one 
would ſuppoſe the Dr. had never heard of the 
Gr. language; but if Herba and feſtum, give origin 
to harveſt ; then herba is derived à Seegn, i. e. 
a Steg, paſco; as we ſhall ſee preſently; and 
feſtum, as we have already ſeen, is derived from 
$1, unde fas, unde feſtum: however, it might 
be better, with Clel. Voc. 209, to derive harveſt 
.2 carp-eſt, or time of reaping ; which undoubt- 
edly is Gr.: fee CROP: Gr. 
HARUM-SCARUM; ab Alman. vel Theotiſc. 


baren; clamare, vociferare ; et Tuaigo, c e, 


palpito ; to put out of breath, to ſcare, to frighten ; 


a noiſy, terrible fellow, who is always roaring, and 
looking as if he was either frightened. himſelf, or 
would frighten every body elſe. 

HASH ; © a Fr. Gall. hacher, minutatim conci- 
dere, diſſecare ; hoc à nom. hache ; ſecuris : omnia a 
Lat. aſcia: Skinn.” —no, Dr. à Gr. Afun, ſecuris; 
an ax, or hachet, to chop, or cut with; R. Axn, 
acies; an edge. | 

HASLE nut: © Sax. hel, hzpl-nutu ; Belg. 
baſel-noot; corylus : fortafſe à Lat. caſula; q. d. 
Tux caſularis, i. e. ogreſtis, non hortenſis : Skinn.” 
but caſula comes from caſa; and caſa from 
Kahn, T&pu To Kanunlay : © nempe quod anti- 
quitùs domus antra fuerunt a cavatione ad ab/- 
condendum, tegendum; quomodo ut à fegendo 
Latini, tum ædificii partem, tum veſtis genus 
tectum dicebant ; ita A Zegendo et veſtem Kacay, 


vel Kacm, et domum etiam caſam eſſe nuncupa- 


tam; unde quoque et zrprrium : Voſſ.“ 
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HARSLET]© exta porcina, que in fruſta 


HASLET f ſecta, omentoque ejuſdem porci 
obvoluta ver inaſſantur: Harte, Kiliano teſte, 
eſt ſpina porci aſſatura; unde fortaſſe harſlet: quod 
ad haftet attiner, vix queo mihi temperare, quo 
minus ab Iceland, hafla, faſciculus, deducam; 
q. d. extorum faſciculus : Lye.”—all which might 
have paſſed off very well, if he had not fubjoined, 
Skinnerus derivat à G. haſtilles; viſcera : ſed 
unde id hauſerit vocabulum penes eum fir fides: 
now, thus drawing a ſuſpicion on the Dr's. fide- 
lity, is not altogether fair; becauſe, in the firſt 
place, Lye has not quoted him juſtly ; for Skin- 
ner has not ſaid, à G. haſtilles; but a Fr. G. 
haſtilles, meaning the Franco-Gallic, or old 
French ; but the old French differs as muck 
from modern French, as modern Engliſh from 
the antient: ſo that though the word haftilles is 
not Gallic, it may undoubtedly be Franco Gallic ; 
and ſo the Dr. has ſaid: in the next place, it 
were to be wiſhed that either of theſe gentlemen, 
particularly the Dr. had derived haftilles, not 
only from haſta, but with If. Voſſ. from Bages, 
baculus ; a kind of ſtaff, ſpear, or ſpit; as Lye 
himſelf ſeems to acknowledge, when he ſays in 
the beginning of this art. ver« inaſſantur. 

HASSOCK : how ſtrangely do words dege- 
nerate! no perſon could at firſt ſight poſſibly 
ſuppoſe, that haſſock could be derived ab Rig, 
lana ; wool : but this ſeems to be the courſe of 
the word; Evgoc, hair, or hare; Belg. haſe ; unde 
Teut. haſeck; unde hafſock ; becauſe it is com- 
poſed of ruſhes, rough as hair; vel quia ſc. veteres, 
ſays Skinner, ad fulciendos, et calefaciendos pedes 
diphtherd, renone, (nobis fulcrum pedum ſtramineum 
utebantur pellibus leporinis propter mollitiem, et 
caliditatem. 

HASTE, © Alvgav: Hom. Il. Z. Alv@opeves 
me91040, haſtening thro' fear out of the field: Upt.”— 
and yet haſten may be derived from Ereudw, Erevrinu, 
quaſi ®ev5iww, feſtino ; quaſi Hheſtino; haſten, haſte g 
confeſtim agere ; to be nimble, briſk, and lively. 

HAT: © Sax. het, hepel; Ant. Brit. Bett: 
Teut. hut; Belg. hoed ; pileus; hoc a verbo Teut. 
heuten ; Belg. hoeden ; cuſtodire, protegere ; quia 
ſc. à vento, ſole et imbribus caput defendit: 
Skinn.“ - ſo near was this good old Saxon to the 
true etym. of this word !—but Junius has led ug 
properly to the Gr. : jam olim deduximus haze 
ab Alman. huat, huaten, cuſtodire, tegere ; ipſum 
vero huaten derivavimus à Kevbav, occulere; to 
HIDE, or cover; mutato K in aſpiratam ; ſicuti 
EX K&AﬀLun, halm ; CX x, hennep, hemp 3 EY 
xd, heart 3 ex xuvidiovs hound 5 &c. 

HATCH chickens 22 aſcia, et hoe 

HATCHET #o cut with f ab An, acies; ab 
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uo batch, vel back, concidere: unde et batch 
chickens : eſt excludere pullos, quòd gallino roſtro, 
haud aliter ac dolabrd diffindit ovorum putamina: 
Clel. Voc. 140, n, has given us, under this art. 
the beſt ſolution of that ſtrange opinion, that 
Hannibal made his paſſage over the Alps by vi- 
negar: © ] would not be too poſitive,” ſays he, 
« that ſome hiſtorians did not miſtake the Celtic 
hatchet, for acet-um, vinegar : a ſingle rock, un- 


luckily fallen a-croſs a defile in the Alps, was 


enough to retard Hannibal's whole army; (floods 
of vinegar could never have removed it) but this 
a few Celtic hatchets (acets) might clear away in 
a few hours, which a thouſand tons of vinegar 
(acetum) if he had had ſo much in his camp (but 
Swift jocularly aſſures us, he had not a drop) would 
probably never have effected in as many years :” 
—only- now this gentleman ſhould not have left 
us here; for theſe HATCHETS, or HACHE TS, 
are undoubtedly Gr. as we have ſeen above: and 
probably might be ſomething in the ſhape of the 
2var-hatchet, given under the art, FRANKS: Gr. 
HATE; © Ex, odium ; Upt.”—but, with 
Junius and Skinner, we might rather derive hate 
ab Aln, damnum, noxa; unde Aa, noceo, item 
Kolew, od; : or elſe, ſimplicius, rectiuſque ad Saxo- 
nicam originem referri arbitror, ſays Jun, ſiqui- 
dem ndem Saxones ab illo ipſo hat; calidus ; 
unde hatian deſumptum puto, etiam fecerunt 
ſuum here (but under the art. heat, he writes it 


hxre) odium, rancor, malitia: item hatheont ; | 


iracundus; et hacheoptnyp ; iracundia, excandeſcen- 
tia; nam ab illo ardore animi, æſtuantis ird, La- 
t.nis gravem indignationem animo concipientes 
dicebantur incendi, inflammari, exardeſcere, excan- 
deſcere; Græcis h, Exbeuoireriai, Ei- 
reaghat, Tvezol)ai : Gallicis Senflammer'; and we 
may ſay, a burning hate :—from all which it is 
evident that hate, and heat, may take the ſame 
deriv.; for Junius himſelf acknowledges, that 
the Sax. here originates from Aios, ardor, æſtus; 
which he ought to have taken notice of in 
this place. 

HAVE; Ag, habeo ; to hold, to paſſeſs: this 
word ſeems to be of Hebrew origin: for tho' our 
lexicons give us the word Ag, yet it ſeems to 
be in a different ſenſe from what is here intended; 
for Heſych. explains AD by rei, Aaxwves and 
his ſcholiaſt ſays, Age pro Aw, 1. e. Act, g inſeri- 
tur: and Hederic explains Ag by feſtivorum; 
et Ag, molliter, delicate; which are far enough 
from the ſenſe here required. 18 

HAVEN ; either from the ſame root; or elſe. 
from avens, aveo; to covet, deſire; the haven, where 
they would be. 

HAVER ; © Cumberland, Yorkſkire, for oats; 
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it is a Low Dutch word: Ray.“ — but evidently 
derived from avena; which again is as evidently 
derived ab Anvz, vel Asa, the wild oat; alia ſa- 
tiva eſt, ac frugifera; alia ſponte proveniens, ac 
ſterilis: of the former kind Virgil ſpeaks in the 
Firſt Georgic, 77 ; 
Urit enim lini campum ſeges, urit aveny : 
and of the latter, in the ſame Georgic, 154, 
In felix lolium, et ſteriles dominantur aveny, 
HAUGHTY : this word, which wears ſuch a 
Gothic appearance (proxime accedit ad Goth. 
haubs; altus, ſays Jun.) is undoubtedly of Gr. 
extraction; for if the Goth. haubs, and the Gall, 
haut, or hautain, ſignify ſuperbus, inſolens, elatus 
and are derived, as Jun. acknowledges, ab altus 
then altus itſelf, according to Voſſ. will be de- 
rived ab Ando, extrito d, alo, augeo ; unde altus, 
allitudo; nam que aluntur, in altitudinem ſurgunt: 
and from hence metaph. uſed to ſignify high, 
haughty, ſwelling with pride. | F | 
HAUNCH of veniſon : vulgar orthography, 
and vulgar pronunciation; for even thoſe polite 
gentlemen, who write it haunch, do not pro- 
nounce it broad B- au- ach: ſuch, planiloquy is fit 
only for the large, open, yawning mouth of a 
Dutchman; who perhaps might expreſs: himſelf 
in coarſe Engliſh, thus; © I've been ſent for by 
my AUnt- to eat a bþAUnch of veniſon near the 
bAUned houſe: - ſee HANCH of veniſon: Gr. 
HAUNT : the reaſon why this orthogr. has 
been retained, when. the U has been diſcarded 
from the word hanch, is becauſe they are derived 
from different ſources : the word hanch has no U 
in the original; but the word haunt has, not- 
withſtanding it is derived from the Fr, Gall. 
Banter; Sax, henxan; and the Belg. handteren, 
which have no U in them; but they are all ma- 
nifeſtly derived à Ku, canis, and Kuvnyew, venor, 
conſeckor, freguento, which have the T, or U: fo 
that our word haunt has retained both the Northern 
A, and the Gr. T,—In what manner haunt can be 
derived from Kuwy, we ſhall ſee. preſently under 
the art. hound, and hide : here let me only obſerve, 
that the A in haunt has been retained not only 
for diſtinction's ſake, but to have been adopted 
in the ſenſe of frequentare; as when we fay 4 
baunter of brothels, a haunter of ſtews, the drummer, 
or the haunted bouſe : but when we mean venari, 
we write it hunt; whereas the root is the ſame in 
both ſenſes ; for @ haunter of brothels is no more 
than a hunter after brothels; and a haunted houſe 
(if there be any ſuch thing now adays, whatever 
there might have been formerly) is no more than 
a houſe ſuperſtitiouſly ſuppoſed to be frequented 
by a ghoſt, or ſpectre, which haunts, or hunts, or 


| perſues every perſon who inhabits it. 


HAUT-BOIS, 


HE From GRERR, 
HAUT-BOlIS, commonly written, and pro- 
nounced hoboys, an inſtrument of muſic; but is evi- 
dently derived à Fr, Gall. hault-bois ; and that 
again is evidently derived, and diſtorted from the 
Gr.; as it muſt be, if it comes thro' the French 
language; I mean as to the former part of this 
compound; for hault, as we ſhall ſee in the next 
art. 1s undoubtedly Gr. ; but as to the latter part, 
bois, Skinner ſays, very properly, that it ſignifies 
wood; q. d. ligna alla; vel ligna altùm ſonantia :” 
—the loud ſounding wood; but then that depends 
intirely on the player; for the hautbois itſelf may 
be ſounded as ſoft as a flute; but naturally it 
is a loud inſtrument. 


_ HAUT-GOUT : that ever the Greek lan- 
guage ſhould be ſo unfortunate as to fall into the 
hands of Frenchmen ! what would a good old 
Greek ſay, could he riſe up, and ſee two words 


in his own language /ranſmographicd in ſo barba- 


rous a manner as to be written haut-goit; and 
which, to add to the abſurdity, muſt then be 
pronounced Ho- go | believe he would never be 
able to trace the originals: little would he ima- 
ine that thoſe two words had been blundered 
and bungled out from An-, and Teu-cig, vel 
Teu-gog, à Tev-w: And-w gives Origin to alt-us ; 
altus to hault; and hault to haut; high ;, ſor that 
the whole compound ſignifies /apor altus, vehe- 
mens, cum odor! acri-conjunctus, et è palato in 
naſum aſcendens: a ftrong ſcent ; or a high flavoured, 
pungent taſte ! 

* HAWK, or bird: © Legat, Tent, Figat, ac- 
cipiter : vel ita dici ꝑoſſit ab unguibus uncis : nec 
incommode ab Ax-pwuv, 1. e. Yee Alls, uti docet 
Heſych. derivari poſſit per aphæreſin: Upt,”— 
or elſe 1t may be Sax. 

* HAWKER, and pedlar, ſeems to be de- 
rived from the ſame root with huckſter, or buckler, 
quaſi hawkler ; for the reaſons given under the 
art. TRUCKSTER : or elſe we mult refer it to 
the Sax. Alph. 

HAY, © Eix, xoglos, Lerba, gramen; graſs: 
Caſaub. and Upt.“ 

HAZARD: Clel. Voc. 209, has very judi- 
ciouſly derived it © à caſuvus ; (quaſi cazard) as 
chance,” ſays he, © is contracted from cadence ;”— 
but all theſe words are Gr. | 

* HAZY weather; AzGw, exbalo, exhalatio; ex- 
balation, vapor; 1. e. thick, foggy, miſiy weather, 
when the ſky, or atmoſphere is filled with moi- 
ſture: or elſe we mult refer to the Sax. Alph. 

HEAD : it may ſeem ſtrange to derive our 
word bead from Kean, and yet the natural de- 
ſcent of languages has formed it thus: © ficuti 
Nunneſius, non repugnante Voſſio,“ ſays Junius, 
| ** caput derivat à Keparn, ita magis etiam videri 


aud.s, auſes, gures; ears, hears 


and LAaT1n. HE 


poteſt Sax. heapod eſſe ab eodem Kipzan, quum 
initiale K frequentiflime tranſeat in H aſpira- 
tionem ; Kepaan, heapod (quaſi Keapod) heapud, 
hæpd, bead: —let me however obſerve, that 
e alludit Kelln, caput, apud Heſych. Skinn.:“— 
true; Kelm ſignifies caput; but we can never 
ſuppoſe that caput originates from Ken, but 
from Kean, as our Sax. anceſtors have evidently 
ſhewn by their p. which anſwers to the p in caput, 
but more cloſely ſtill to the in Kean: none of 
which letters appear in Kln, and conſequently 
we muſt abide by Kep-aan, cap-ut, copb; keph. 

HEAFOD, „ contracted to bead: Verſt.“ — 
conſequently derived as above. 
HEAFOD- pan, 4 ſcul, a bead. pan: — the 
lame: Gr. 

HEAL, or cover ce as Bed- healing, bed. cower- 

HEALING, covering \ ing, a coverlet : Sax. helan, 
to hide, or cover over : thus in many places they 


| make uſe of the expreſſion /o heal the fre; and 


ſlates are called heslers : Ray.” —but it looks as 
if it was derived from the ſame root with 
HELM, or HELMET; Gr.: or, which is the 
ſame, with WHELM ; Gr.: fee HEILE : Gr. 

HEAL « Ave, ſano; to cure; Adbes, ſa- 

HEALTH \ natio; reſtoring to health ; Hom. 
II. E. 417, Aabfe xe: Upt.” unleſs we may de- 
rive health a Zac, ſanus, ſalus; healthy, ſalutary: 
or rather from 'Ox5, to!us, integer; rendered whole, 
and ſound. 

HEALLE, 34 halle, allo a manner-hows : 
Verſt.“—he means a hall, and manor-houſe, or 
manſion : but HALL is evidently Gr. | 

HEAP : two different deriv. of this word have 
been given us by Jun. and Skinn. and each with 
ſeemingly the ſame propriety: Junius fays, 
e origo vocis petenda eſt ex heave; levare:” and 
heave he derives à Sax. hebban ; Alman. Veen; 
and Belg. heven ; and which, as we ſhall ſee pre- 
ſently, may be derived from the Gr. :—Skinner 
ſuppoſes our word heave originates à Sax. heap1an,. 
abelban; elevare; ab heah, altas; high; niſi 
malles heave, à Lat. levis, et levare : alludit Gr. 


"Tow, elevo, extolla: but it is not alluſion, it is 


derivation an etymologiſt ſhould ſeek after ; but 
neither heap, heave, levis, elevo, nor levare, can 
poſſibly originate ab "Tyow:; we muſt therefore 
derive heap, and heave, à Atres, vel Aris, cortex; 
unde levis; unde levo, elewo; to lighten. to lift 
up : or elſe we mult derive it from the Dr's. for- 
mer deriv, heah, allus; high; i. e. from And, 
extrito d, alo, auge; unde altus, altitude; Gall. 
haut, olim hault ; unde Belg. hoogh , Teut. boch; 


Sax. heah; Engl ſh high, heap, heave. 


HEAR ; Avs, Oug, Ae, audio; Avdn, ſonus 3 


HEARSF, 
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HEARSE, Aęcie, elevatio, ſubwectio, ablatio; a 
carrying away the dead: R. Agr, tollo; to take up, 
to bear away, to carry forth. Skinner ſeems to 
have been reduced to a great difficulty in tracing 
the etym. of this word bearſe; which he ſup- 
poſes to come à Teut. Sehen filiquaz a pulſe, 
pod, or ſhell, eſt enim cadaveris quaſi exterior 
/iligua :—to what poor ſhifts are etymol. ſome- 
times driven ! according to this conceit we 
might call the bearſe the outward hulk ; the 
coffin as it were the inward ſhell; and the fbroud 
the peeling of the gentleman within. 

HEART), © Ages, integer, ſanus; whole, and 
ſeund; one who acts from the beart z Ks goa, 
R. Ktaę, cor: Upt.“ | 

HEARTH ; « Fea, terra; Engle, right, infra, 
inferins : notum autem eſt,” continues Skinner, 
eam deam Fear, i. e. focum, terre numen 
ſuiſſe ; et à foco nomen duxifle : hine etiam ve- 
tus Germanorum numen Herthus idem cum FeHa; 
i. e. ſubterraneorum ignium deus :''—though we 
might rather imagine, that this Mynheer Herthus 
ought to have been called Ge Vrow Hertba; 
for notiſſmum eſt, ſays Junius, in quanta vene- 
ratione Germani Herthbam, i. e. Terram Matrem 
habuerint z—perhaps Skinner was milled by his 
{earned friend Th. Henſh. who, as we have teen 
under the art. HARVEST, mentions this geaueſs 
by the name of Herihns deus. 

HEASY : © Icel. be/e; raxcitas ; hearſe, bearſe- 
e Ray.” but perhaps bea/y is only a dilterent 
vialet of WHEASY : Gr. 

HEAT, * Aides, arder, ets : Jun.” 

HEATH ; “ Aids, ardeez unde Sax. hed; 
ever erice plexus, vulgo ericetum: Jun. Minſh. and 
Skinn.”"—a wild plant, very apt to burn. 

HEATHEN, © Fin, gentes ; Gentiles ; unde 
liquet Sax. beðne, per metath. factum efle : 
Jun.“ — but Verſtegan ſuppoſes it to be Saxon: 
and Clel. Voc. 4, ſuppoſes that “ heazben comes 
rather from airh-in; en irfige/:”—but at, faith, 
and fizelity, ſeem all to come from Hate, fico 
76 betete and the negative i» has been added. 

HEAVF, Amer, vel Arris, cortex ; {evis, levo, 
elledo ; tr lift wp, render Ag.. 

HEAVEN : Verſtegan and Skinner ſuppoſe 


this word to originate from the ſame root with 


the foregoing word beeve, viz. © Sax. hepen, 
heopen ; ede, clevare ; quia zu /abirms poſta < > 
vel quia ocutos: in ipſum contemplandum eicda- 
nn; —conſequently Gr. z—though we might al- 
moſt be induced to gerive our word d from 
Ten, a eve; cx Two, Ct Ev, un; meaning 
the nenne; which is a ſublimer idea than to 
ſuppoſe, that þzaven is derived from heave, be- 
cauſe it is dear, Or tified wh on high, 
9 
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HEAVY, Agne, acuwlec, infipiens, hand intelligent 
unde bebes, bebetudo ; dulineſs, beavineſs, tupidity. 

HEBDOMIDAL, 'E8%pas, adog, numerus ſepte. 
nariut : bebdomada ; the number ſeven; a week ; 
alſo the ſeventh day, or the ſabbath : R. Ela, ſeptem, 

HEBREW, '"EBpaige, Ebraice 3. ax Hebrew ex. 
preſſion. 2 

HEBRIDES, “ is only a Latiniſm,” ſays Clel, 
Voc. 190, for Heber-eys ; Weſtern-i and 
conſequently, tho' he ſuppoſes it to be pure 
Celtic, is really pure Gr. ; for hebyi, heber ; jb, 
ther ; iv, and ivar, are nothing more than various 
dialects of Ae, as we have already ſeen un- 
der the art. EVENING : and eys, in the ſenſe of 
lands, is only an abbreviation of inna: conſe- 
quently Gr. : ſee INSULAR : Gr. 

HECA'TOMB, 'ExalouGn, becatombe, ſacrificium 
centum boum ; the ſacrifice of an bundred oxen ; R. 
'Exaler, centurn; an bunu t; and Bus, bos ; an ox. 

HECTIC, „ Eee, gui hettice febri laborat ; 
R. Exw, habeo: Nug.” one who labours under 4 
continual fever, who has it perpetually. 

HEED, Eivev, videre ; to fee, ob/erve, remark : 
or rather, with Clel. Voc. 208, à Ke, cura, ſoli- 
citudoz; care, and caution. 

HEEL : let me firſt produce the other deriv. 
and chen offer another: Junius ſuppoſes hee may 
be derived ab AXeuas, A,: prout Ariſtoph, 
NE wanncctai, oft calcidus inſeſtis aliguem invadere : 
| Minſhew violenter, ut ſolet, ſays Skinner, © i Knay, 
tumer, morius, defletit > potiori jure deducere 
poſſem ab Haes, c/arus; et ſecundario callo/um 


illod tuberculum, quod medici (nos medici) ca- 


dum dicunt (dicumus:) Angli & cer forte quia 
os hoc, inſtar capitis claws ſerre;, vel potius clad'i 
merdi, protuberat : none of theſe ſeem ſo natural, 
as to derive bee{ ſimply from AaZ: for as K fre- 
quently converts into H (the E being compounded 
of x and 5) then by an eaſy trantpoſiuon it becomes 
bal ; Dan. bel; Sax. helce ; and Engliſh, bee). 
NEIL ©. ftraguiis invelvere aliguem, qui ſe 
HEILE I componit ad capiendum ſomnum: 
Harmarus derivat ab Em, valve, invelde ;” 10 
invoice, o emvelepe : — Why Junius ſhould diſlike 
this deriv. cannot eaſily be imagined, ſince he 
allows that it ſignifies fraguiis indeldere aliguem : 
but ſortaſſe, ſays he, © rectius derives ab helan 
(hillan) eperire, tegtre; Lancaſtrienſibus, 7 Lill; 
unde et in pluribus Anghe tractibus þr//'>g nun- 
cupatur rag: — this now is a different ſig- 
nification; before it was dete, and now it is 
fireeuium : but Lye will help us to fix it; Alman. 
helen eſt legere, celare : Dan. Hie; Belg. belen ; 
Iceland. byaa ; que omnma non aliunde funt 
perenda, quam à Goth. baigan :- but now, where 


Iis the difference between zegere, del celare ang, 
firaguis, 


HE From Gnarex, and LATTX. HE 


fragulis, and involvere aliquem flragulis ?—then 
they all come from Ei, volvo; to roll any one 
uf in the bed-cloaths : or rather perhaps, it might 
be better to derive heild, and heille from the ſame 
root with HELM, or HELMET : ſee WHELM: 
Gr. : and hence, in ſome parts of England, they 
ſay, Beil the &s ; cover the aſhes : vix reperio ſcin- 


tillam ignis, fays the ſervant, in Eraſmus ; fc 


beri condidiſti, replies the maſter. 

HEIR ; Kaneos, ſors, unde heres, hereditas ; 
owner, Poſſeſſor, ſucceſſor : alſo @ lot, ſhare, portion, 
or inheritance. 

HELEN : when Clel. Voc. 3 and 4, tells us, 
that © Helena was a native of Britain; (he means 
Helena the mother of Conſtantine) and derives 
her name à Lena, which he ſuppoles originates a 
Atatva, @ lioneſs ; otherwiſe,” ſays he, © much of 
the poignancy of the bon mot of Demetrius's em- 
baſſadors would have been loſt, when ſpeaking of 
the bites he ſuffered from a dangerous lioneſs, 
Atauwa, Lena :- but Ataua fignipes Leena, not 
Lena; which is quite a different word; for II. 
Voſl. tells us, that ** Lena, and Leno originate a 
Aavyvos, et Aaymns, libidineus ;,”—and Cleland him- 
ſelt acknowledges, that“ Helena, Magdalen, and 
Leen, in the antient language ſignify properly 
looſe women; however that Lena differed from 
meretrix in the ſame degree as a kept-miſtreſs 
from a common proſtitute ; the procurer of ſuch 
concubines was called Leno, and their ſeductive 
careſſes Lenocinium: — but, according to the 
embaſſador's bon mot, he ought to have called 


him Leo, not Leno :—now it is remarkable, (as | 


we have already obſerved in the art. AMBASSA- 
DORS,) that Juſtin, lib. II. tells us, that primus 
Scythis bellum indixit Vexores, rex Ægyptius, 
miſſis primò Lenenibus, legatis, qui hoſtibus pa- 
rendi legem dicerent: Legati enim regum olim 
Lenones appellati ſunt; ſays Shering. 62. 

HELICON, Eu, Helicon; mons Mufis ſacer; 
4 mountain in Beotia, ſacred to the Mules. 

HELIO-TROP E 3 Huo|gomioy, bel:otropion 5 Ber- 
ba ſelaris, et ſolarium; quod ad ſolem ſe convertat : 
R. Hes, fol ; the fun ; and Teerw, quaſi IIeglo, 
verto; to turn; a ſun-dial; and ſunflower, that 
always turns to the ſun. 

HELL, I«wva, gebenna, vallis Hinnom; the valley 
of Hinnem, where children were ſacrificed to Mo- 
loch: this word being properly of Hebrew extract. 
ought not to be looked for in either the Gr. or Lat. 
lang.; it may however be derived from“ Exec, 
lacus; which ſignifies agua paluſtris canoe mixta; a 
filthy, muddy place; and here uſed for the lake burning 
wich Fre: ſhould neither of theſe deriv. be ad- 
mitted, we mult then have recourſe to the Goth. 


bali ; Sax. helle; Alman. Bei; or Iceland. holl, | 
. *. R 


hola; all ſignifying any large hollow bole, caverns 
pit, or gulph ; as all the other etymol. agree; bur 
hole may be derived,” ſays Skinn. “either from 
Kowaog, cabus; Avaos, tibia, Au, foſſa ; Avaact, 
ſulcus ;, Twas, latibula ferarum; Kohn, feu Keno, 
alvus; vel poſtremo ®wazes, Juſtrum, antrum :“ 
—ſuch a prodigious profuſion of Gr. does the 
Dr. exhibit on this art.! — Verſtegan would 
derive it from “ Haile; to cover, as being hid. 
den, or covered in low obſcurity :”—bur till it 
would be Gr. ſee HEILE : Gr. 

HELLEBORE, 8 EAN αο, Helleborus; an 
berb : Nug.”—there are two ſpecies of Hellebore, 
the white, and the black, given to melancholy and 
frantic perſons ; being a noble errhin, and purger 
of the brain : Ainſw, 

HELLENIZE ; EAAnvicues, Helleniſmus, ſermo 
Grecanicus; a Greek expreſſion. 

HELM; 4 cottage, or hovel; I ſuppoſe,” 
ſays Ray,” © becauſe a covering: from the Sax. 
helan, celare:“ — conſequently Gr. as in the 


next Art. 


HELM if all the Northern words pro- 

HELMET [ duced by Jun. Skinn. and Ray, 
ſignify teclum, culmen, tegere ; and the Greek 
word Exuuz, quod Heſychio et Suida inter alia 
exponitur coxer&copx, ſignifies operimentum ; there 
could have been no great objection why Mr. Lye 
ſhould diſcard it; but he ſays, derivare malo ab 
Iceland. hilma ; obtegere : and may not bilma be 
derived ab Eauua i. e. ab Eu, involvo, tego; 
to cover, hide, conceal. 

HELOE, or helaw ; bafſhful : © Sax. helo, 
bealth : Ray.” —baſhfulneſs, or bluſhing, being a 
ſign of health; but then this art. ſeems to be 
Gr. not Sax. which is but a various dialect of 
Oe, totus ; integer; whole, healthy. 

HELP, © Eamis, ſpes : Caſaub. and Upt.“— 
it is with great diffidence I diſſent from theſe 
etymol. ; but whenever a derivative contradicts, 
or differs widely from the original, we ought 
then to ſuſpect ſuch a deriv. : thus Exmis ſigni- 


fies hope; but to hope, and to help are two diffe- 


rent ideas: help indeed is hoped for; and ſo far 
Caſaub. is right, cam pes, et præſidium int af- 
finia ; but not fo near related, as to be derived! 
from the ſame ſource : he we might rather de- 
rive à Aeris, cortex, unde levis, unde /evo; to ift, 
to raiſe a perſon out of difficulties, to alleviate his 
aiſtreſs, to help bim out of danger: Azmis, by tranſ- 
poſition quaſi he/pis : Junius is of opinion, that 


belp may be derived à £varafer, opitulari, adju- | 


vare; fortaſſe, ſibilo tantummodo in afpira-- 
tum commutato ; ſc. L, quali bullabein ;, 
belpein, belp. 


HELUO, commonly written helluo, 3 Au, 
lavo, 
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Lavo, eluo, beluo, ab eluendo, eluere enim bonis dicitur 
heluo, vel prodigus : or perhaps à Auw, ſolvo, ſolvi, 
ſolutum, quaſi ſoluo ;, to ſquander away, to diſſipate 
his patrimony; a ſpendthrift : — ſometimes this 
word 1s applied to a hard ſtudent, who is called 


a heluo librorum; a devourer of books, as if he really 
eat, inſtead of read them. 


HEM ! “ ab interjeftione Lat. hem ! clamore 
aliquem revocare z to call one back: credo & ſono 
fictum : Skinn,” j 

HEMI-CYCLE, «© Hprxvxac, hemicyclus ; a 
balf circle: R. Hul, dimidium 5 half 5 and Kuxaos, 


circulus; a circle: Nug.“ 


HEM 1 1 tts: dimidii corporis 

HEMI-PLEXIA} reſolutio, paralyis; hemi- 
plexia, quæ eſt partis corporis; ſicut apoplexius, 
totius corporis; @ ſtroke of the pally, which de- 
prives a perſon of the uſe of half his limbs, or one 
fide of him: R. Hpi, bemi, ſemi ;, half; et ibu, 
fercutio; to ſirike ; half firuck dead. 

HEMI-SPHERE, «© Huropaigiey, bemiſphe- 
rium; from Hui, dimidium ; and Egaigz, ſphere ; 
a ſphere : Nug.” half a globe. 

HEMI-STICH ; „ HAM, hemiftichiun ; 
from Hui, dimidium; balf ; and Tiixes, verſus ; 
a verſe : Nug.“ 

HEMP, © Kare, et Kaos, cannabis; Sax. 
hænep; Belg. kennep ; unde hemp, toto, flax: K 
mutato in aſpiratam : Caſaub. and Jun.“ —Cle- 
land, Voc. 209, derives it a cannad, hannab, hand, 
and at length hemp :;—but ſtill Gr. 

HEN : Junius has been extremely profuſe in 
his remarks on this art, the ſum of which is con- 
ciſely collected by Skinn. viz. hen, à Sax. Dan. 
Belg. Teut. Fr. Gall. et Gr. Ava, voc. nom. Avaz, 
rex; à criſtd, ſimili regio diademati: vel ab Ava, 
pro Aare, ſurge; ab excitando; quia cantu ſuo 
homines ad labores excital:—and any one would 
ſuppoſe that theſe gentlemen wanted to have 
been rouſed out of their flumbers ; otherwiſe 
they would never have applied all this to he 
ben, which belongs to the cock; and is juſt ſuch 
another miſapplication, as Upton's word x, or 
Xev, to gooſe, inſtead of gander. 

HEN-BANE: © Fr. Gall. hanebane; hyoſcyamns ; 


ſic dictus fortaſſe quod gallinaceo generi venenum 


gut eft, aut olim habebatur : Skinn.”—but this 
is not telling us what henbane is, whether it be 
a ſeed, leaf, root, plant, mineral, or what : 
ce dicitur autem,“ continues the Dr. © ut optime 
monet Doct. Th. Henſh. Ia mort aux oyes ; an- 
ſerum venenum ; (then it ought to have been call- 


ed pgooſe-bane) qui evoyws, ut ſolet, dict. autumat 


quaſi hen-bean, non quaſi hen-bane; i. e. faba gal- 
linarum; loculi enim ſeminum, ſeu ſiliquæ fatis 


H E 

hyos-cyamus ; Teut. ſaew-bohnen ; utrobique 7454 
nomine appellatur:“ —ſtill we are unfortunate 
even in this deriv.; for now it ought to have 
been called ſow-bean ;—which makes it appear 


with the greater oddity, that this plant ſhould 
have been called the ben-bane ; becauſe it was the 


and LATIN, 


 gooſe-bane, or the ſow-bean : however, to get rid 


of all this rubbiſh at once, and not to trouble 
ourſelves any farther with the hen, the gooſe, and 
the ſow, this gallin-anſer-ſuoilia, it ſeems moſt 
natural to ſuppoſe, that the Dr. and his learned 
friend have been miſled by the common ortho- 
graphy ; for Voſſius, under the art. venenum, ex- 
plains this hyo/cyamus by Ios rd , and not, 
as our etymol. have puzzled themſelves, and 
their readers with ds, dos, ſus; a ſoto: but Is; 
ſignifies poiſan; fo that hen-bane ſhould be more 
properly written hion-bean, or ion-bean, (tranſ- 
formed into hen-bane) to ſignify the baneful-bean, 
or poiſonous- bean, Iog-xvapos, not Tog-uvamues : ioſcy- 
amus, not byoſcyamus, 

HENCE ; Euler, hinc, illinc; hence, thence. 

HEN-DIA-DIS, 'Er-d1a-dvov, henaiadis 5 4 
rhetorical Ag ure; when one thing is ſplit in- 
to two. 
| HEN-RY : Verſtegan acknowledges, that “ the 
firſt ſyllable heerof was anciently written han, 
for have; and to this day, in ſome parts of Eng- 
land, they ſay, han you any? for have you any? 
ryc ſignifies not only riches, but alſo a kingdom, 
power, juriſdiction; ſo that Han-ryc, which now 
wee wryte Henry, importeth a haver of wealth: — 
ſhould all this be right, the whole compound 
would be Gr. 

HEPATIC, 'Hrae, hepar, jecur ; Hxalixeg, je- 
coralis , qui morbo bepatico laborat ; a diſeaſe of 
the liver. 

HEPLY. * Sax. hæplic; compar: vel potius 

HEPPEN { Aa Belg. Hebbelick; babilis, decens, 
aptus : vel q. d. belply, i. e. helpful: Skinn. and 
Ray:“ — but if heply, and beppen ſignify Hebbelick, 
habilis z it may. be derived ab AG., haben; unde 
habilis, as well as cohibilis, and debilis, quaſi deha- 
bilis : and if it ſignifies helpful, it is Gr.. ſtill. 

HEP'TA-GON ; En1&yuve, © heptagon, ſeptau- 
gula; a mathematical figure, having ſeven 
angles: R.Enla, ſeptem, ſeven; and Twin, angulus; 
an angle. | 

HEPT-ARCHY, EAA, beptarchia; a king- 
dom divided into ſeven principalities; as the king- 
dom of England, in the time of the Saxons, . 
was divided into fever principalities, or king- 
ſhips, called the Saxon Heptarcby; which were 
governed by as many chiefs ; R. Exla, ſeptem; 
even; and Agxn, imperium , power, dominion, 


aliquantum ſimiles ſunt ; et herba ipſa Tog-xvepes, | 


or ſway. 
HER-ALD 


H E 
- HER-ALD. J Whenever a word, through 
. HER-ALDRY length of time, is evidently 


HER-ALT ] degenerated, the taſk of an 
HER-AULD * etymol. becomes the more 
HER- OLD ⁵ J difficult, in proportion as 
HAR-OLD the orthogr. of that word 


HAR-OLDRY } is the more obſcure; which 
happens to be the caſe at preſent; for etymologiſts 
have formed different conceptions of this word, 
according to the different languages from which 
they have deduced its origin : I ſhall not there- 
fore follow them through all the variety of con- 
jectures they have made; but mention only two 
of the moſt probable :—Clel. Voc. 208, is very 
ſhort, and derives © Herald à Kepas, cornu; a 
horn; meaning a perſon who blows the horn: — 
hence he looked on this word not as a compound ; 
but it ſeems rather to be compounded, either of 
the foregoing word Keeas, or of the Alman. or 


Theotiſc, word Haren, clamare, vociferare; accord- 


ing to Jun. and Lye; but then they likewiſe have 
deſerted us as to the latter half of this compound 
(if it be really compounded) viz. ald, alt, auld, 
ault, aut, aute, and old; for we find all theſe dif- 
ferent terminations, every one of which may be 
derived ab Axd#-w, as we have ſeen in haughty; to 
ſignify alt? ; aloud : ſo that the whole word, if 
compounded, may bear the ſenſe of the perſon 
who blows the horn aloud; or the perſon who calls 
aloud : theſe interpretations have been preferred 
before all the reſt, and particularly the latter; 
becauſe it approaches nearer to the idea, which 
Homer has 5. given us of thoſe attendents, 
whom he has mentioned as being remarkable, 
not for blowing the horn, but for their clear, loud, 
fonorous voices; 
Ade 6 Knpuxeers Aryv-phoyyorns xeAvE : 
The king then bade his ckar-voiced heralds call. 
II. B. 50, &c. &c. 
HERB, “ut berba Græcis dicitur oa, et Balavn, 
à Ha, et Bow, hoc eſt paſco ; ſic Herba, lit a Þ£e(3n, 
quod communi lingua Seeg, fit à Hegg, paſco; 
Heſychius ®og3n, exponit Belaun, Voſſ.“ any green 
Plant, proper for the food of animals: unleſs we 
chuſe to derive herb & Chaldaico heba inſerto x, 
herba z as we have already obſerved under the 
art. ARBOUR : Gr. | 
HERCULES ; Hax, Hereuleus, Hercules; 
of gigantic flirength: R. Hgaxazos, HeaxAng : 
Hercules :—Clel. Way. 9, ſays, © this word af- 
fords a remarkable conjecture ; er- & e in the Cel- 
tic ſignifies à man club. valiant: (of perhaps more 
properly a club-warriour : from Eg-w, contentio, 
bellum, war; and va-n, H- va, wood, club, or ftaff) 
erkol fignifies, in the ſame language, a diftaff;, and 
at this moment arcolaio is, in the modern Italian, 
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a diftaff : now, is there any thing very forced in 
ſuppoſing that this ſimilarity of ſound originally 
furniſhed the idea of putting a diftaff into the 
hands of Hercules; eſpecially on combining with 
it, that Omphale ſignifies the decei ver of man; and 
Lydia, pleaſure, or luxu | 
pleaſure may deceive the heart of the fauteſt man, 
and convert him into a ſpinſter, 

HERETIC ; *«* Azpeoisy herefis, a rooted and 
fixed opinion ;, an attachment, and obſtinacy in ſome 
way of thinking: R. Azgew, hereo; to take, to lay 
hold of, to take poſſeſſion : Nug.”—*<© malo,“ ſays 
If. Voſſ.“ ab Ago, i. e. Aglaw, appendo ; Aﬀlaouas, 
pendeo ex aliquo, ſpem in aliquo collocatam habeo: or 
elſe we may take the Dr's. Agw, in the ſenſe of 
eligo, opinor, antepono; to cbuſe, to prefer their own 
opinions, contrary to the ſound principles of re- 
ligion ; becauſe thoſe who differ from the eſtab- 
liſhed religion of any place, are ſaid to chuſe 
for themſelves :—Clel. Voc. 117, gives us a Cel- 
tic deriv. viz. hereſy from hir-iſh, or cir-iſh; 
hir, or cir ſignifying kirk, or church ;, and iſhed, 
expelled, or outed; i. e. curſed, or excommunicated: 
—but ſtill it may be Gr.; for hir, cir, circle, 
kirk, and church, may all originate à Kig-o;, 
cir- cus; a cir-cle; the Druids, as Cleland acknow- 
ledges, p. 117, above all figures affecting the 
circular: — and iſhed may be no more than ied, 
from ifus, a blow, or ſtroke; 1. e. driven out, or 
expelled :—conſequently Gr.: ſee HIT: Gr. 

HERM-APHRODITE, Eegu-ageecdilos, berm- 
aphroditus, qui utriuſque ſexus membrum habet; quaſi 
ex Mercurio, et Venere mixtus: R. Eęune, Mercurius ; 
et Aęęodiſn, Venus: — but why that gentleman 
ſhould be coupled to her ladyſhip, in preference 
to all others, I am yet to learn. | 

HERMETICAL, Eegpinos, hermeticus; a term 
in chemiſtry. | 

HERMOGENES, Egueyerns, Hermogenes ; bern 
of Mercury: R. Egpwns, Mercurius (ſo called from 
Eigw, dico, nuncio; becauſe of his being the meſ- 
ſenger of the gods) and Teva, o, naſcor: 
Nug.“ 

HERN 15 Egwdios, ardea; a bird of prey: 

HERON { Hom. II. k. 274: Upt.“ 

Toots ds dF e Egwdiov £YYvs 0900 : 

Illis utique dextram miſit ardeolam prope viam: 
that Egw#os ſignifies ardea, and that ardea ſigni- 
fles a bern, or heron, nobody can deny; but that 
therefore Hern, or heron ſhould be derived from 
Eewdiog, no etymol. will allow: we might rather 
ſuppole, with Caſaub. that Hern is derived ab 
Oevis, avis in genere quævis; any large bird. 

HERO, Hewes, heros; a'man of fingular valor. 


HERRY : if thi$ is not derived from the ſame 
root with harry, or haraſs, we mult either, with 
Ray. 


Hh 


ry - the moral is, that 
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Ray, derive it from the Sax. hepian, vel hep- 


zian; ſpoliare: or, with Junius, derive it ab 
Alg, tollo, aufero; to bear, or take* away by vio- 
lence, and rapine. 9 

HESITATE, Alete, bereo, bæſi; bæſito; to 


ſtammer, ſtutter; doubt. 


HESPERIA 22 Heſperus, Veſper; ſtella 

HESPERUS Veneris, quæ Heſperus dici- 
tur ſolem ſequens, phoſphorus, ſolem ante- 
cedens; et Eowepoc, quaſi Ews vegas, the evening, 
and morning ſtar :;—Clel. Voc. 192, ſuppoſes, 
that © Heſperia, and Heſperus are only Latiniſms 
for Heſtberia :” i. e. to originate ab ibb, iber; iv, 
zver, ſignifying the weſt, the eve, or EVENING, 


which are Gr. 2 


HEST : Skinner cenſures Junius, the father, 
for deriving the Sax. © hære; mandatum, præcep- 
tum; (Junius, the ſon, ſays hatan, hexan, yubere; 
Belg. beiten, et bieten Goth. haitan); à Gr. 
Aſew, ſatis violenter :”—bur there is no violence 
in ſuch a deriv. fince Aſew, ſignifies peto, poſco, 


poſtulo, which carry the ſenſe of jubeo; to demand, 


or command. 

HETERO-CLITE, Elen ioc, heteroclitus, ali- 
ter declinatus ; qui in diverſas declinationes cadit ; 
a noun varied from the common method of declining ; 
irregular in its numbers, caſes, gender; declined 
after another manner than common nouns : R. Elepos, 
alter, alius, diverſus; et Kaiww, inclino; to decline. 

HETERO-DOXY, 'Elepodotic, opinio diverſa ; 
4 heterodox opinion; one who entertains any opi- 
nions, contrary to what is generally received: R. 
Elfeos, alius ; et Avg, opinio. | 

HETERO-GENEOUS, *Elegoyerns, altegena ; 
elterius, et diverſi generis ; a foreign mixture; a 
diſcordant compoſition : R. 'Eltgos, alius; another 
and Tevos, genus; kind, or ſpecies, 

HETERO-SEIANS, ETzgooxios, hetero- ſcius; 
quorum alterum latus ambram facit; quorum 
umbra aut ad Septentrionem, aut ad meridiem 
ſpectat; inhabitants within the tropics, whoſe 
ſbadows are caſt to the north, or to the ſouth, 
according as the ſun happens to be to the ſouth, 
or to the north of them: R. Elegos, alten; and 
Exiz, umbra; the ſhadow. 

HEW oed ; Sax. heapian ; dolare, findere : 
Skinn.” Alman. howen; Belg. hauwen : ab inuſit. 
Kew, unde Kea gm, iS. ſcindo, rumpo; 4% cut, 


cop, Or cleave : ſee likewiſe HUE: Gr. 


HEXA-GON, EE νο, Hexagonus; ſexangulus; 
gui ſex angulos habet; a mathematical figure, hav- 
ing fix angles 8: Mo Eg, ſex ; fix 3 and T Wick, Angut- 
lus; an angle. | 

HEXA-METER, * "EEazpdgos, hexameter; a 
verſe of fix feet; an bercic verſe: R. EE, ſex; fix; 
and Mig, menſura; meaſure: Nug.” 
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HEY-DAY! © interjectio admirandj : q. d. high. 
day; ob feſtum diem! i.e. lætum, et felicem! Skinn.“ 
—and conſequently Gr.; viz. Ax#-Jz%, quaſi 
altum diem, quaſi haltum diem; Fr. Gall. Ban-: 
Teut. hoch; Belg. hoogh ; Sax. heah : Dan. bey ; 
Engliſh, high z or bey day! | ; 

HEYM ; Verſtegan has given this word ſo 
ſtrange an appearance, that it is no wonder he 
miſtook it for Sax, which, however, he has ex- 
plained by “a coverture 3 metaphorically a Bows 
or reſidence :''—now, had he ſaid but a heme, he 
might 3 have found that beym, or home, 
was derived from Aux, domus ; a houſe, a home, 
a dwelling. OSS? nn 

HIATUS, Xa, Bio 
or gap. 

HIBERNIA: Clel. Voc. 189, has evidently 
ſhewn, that “ Hibernia, Jerne, Hiver, Hiber, Ivar, 
and Ireland, all ſignify the Weſtern land; and all 
originate from the ſame root with EVE, or 
EVENING :”"—i. e. Gr. | 

HICHEL ; © Axzn, actes, cuſpis : unde Alman. 
bechele ; Dan. hegle; Belg. hekel, hake, haeck ; hook, 
hamus, mucro; whether ſtrait or crooked : Jun,” 

HIDE, conceal; ** Keutay, occultare; by chang- 
ing x into þ, and 9 into d; as if the Greek word 
Kuben was written heudein ; hidden: thus x is 
frequently changed into 5; as Koxwm, collis ; 
a bill ; | 

Ess ds Tis Teoragor)t roAtws wimreax KoAwn, 

Eſt vero quidam ante urbem collis editus. 

| II. B. 811. 
KoiAog, cavus, hollow ; wepas, cornu; born; xvos, 
canis; a hound : Upt.” 

HIDE, or in; from the foregoing root; be- 
cauſe it covers, hides, and conceals, the fleſh, in- 
teſtines, &c. 
| HIDEOUS, Ates, Aue, metus ; fear; fright- 
ful: the ſyllable i ſeems only to be augmenta- 
tive: R. Aude, !tmeo; to fear, or dread. 

HIE out ; Ki, eo, ire; to go, ſeek out: 
Cleland :“ Voc. 208. 

HIER-ARCH 3; Tegevs, ſacerdos ; a prieſt ; and 
Aexn, principium ; chief; heirarchia; a government of 
prieſts : R. Tegevw, ſacriſico; to ſacrifiſe. 

HIERO-GLYPHIC, Izgoyavpre, bieroglyphica, 
ſacra monumenta apud Aigyptios, non literis, ſed va- 
rits figuris animalium aliarumque rerum conſtantia : 
R. Trpor, ſacer; and TàAvęo, ſculpo; certain myſti- 
cal characters, or ſymbols in uſe among the an- 
tient Egyptian prieſts, compoſed, not of letters, 
but various figures of animals, and other articles ; 
ſuch as we ſee on their mummies, obeliſcs, &c. 


3 biatus; a yawning, chaſm, 


but difficult, at this diſtance of time, to be ex- 
plained ; this being, if not the firſt method of 


writing, yet certainly very antient. 
HIEROM, 
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HIEROM, or Jerom, 'Izpwwpos, quali Lego 
overs, ſucrum nomen; a ſacred name: Nug.” 

HIGH : no perſon at firſt ſight, would ima- 
gine, that high ſhould be derived ab Ax&%, and 
yet it ſeems but natural to deduce its origin from 
thence, by following theſe eaſy gradations; Teut. 
boch; Belg. hoo, hoogh ; Sax. heah; Fr. Gall, 
baut, olim haul! : all hitherto evidently derived 
from the Lat. word altus, by only adding the 
aſpirate , quaſi haltus; as may be collected from 
all our etymol.: what follows muſt depend up- 
on indulgence, if I endeavour to deduce altus 
from And, thus; And, extrito dd, Aa, alo, alui, 
altum, alitumque, alitus, unde altus; high, lofty; as if 
grown, or nouriſhed to that ſize ; reared to that height. 
 HIGH-WAY-MAN'" Tee each of thoſe art, Gr. 

HILARITTY, Tapes, hilaris ; joyful, glad. 

_ HILDE-BRAND, „ in antient Teut.” ſays 
Verſt. was haelt, or held, ſignifying Rout, or 
valiant; and becauſe of the addition brand, it 
ſeems to be a title given to ſuch, as valantly in- 
vaded the enemie's countrie by fire :?—ſhould 
this interpretation. be right, the derivation is 
abſolutely Gr.; for haelt, or held is no more than 
a different dialect for healthy, ſtout, ſtrong, or va- 
liant: and BRAND, as we have ſeen, is Gr. likewiſe. 

HILL, Koxwm, collis; a little hill; an eaſy 
aſcent :;—Clel. Way. 71, and Voc. 211, ſuppoſes, 
that © hill is derived ab il, cell; and thence,” ſays 
he, Helvetti; the preſent Swiſs inhabitants of 
the hills :—but if al, el, il, ol, and ul, Way. 71, 
be the ſame, the vowel being in fact indifferent; 
and if el, cell, col, collis, culmen, all ſignify Bills, 
eminence, and height, then we may affirm, that 
they all originate à Koa-wwm, coll-is; a hill; as we 
have juſt now ſeen above. 

HELPE-RIC : Verſtegan is ſo curious in his 
inveſtigation of this word, that I ſhall think it 
worth while to quote him; in p. 216, he ſays, 
&« Hilperic, or rather Helpe-ric is found among the 
names of the ancient kings of France written 
Cbilperic; this error has ariſen from finding the 
letter C, which was only an abbreviation of 
Cyning, i. e. King Hilperic; as likewiſe C. Lothaire, 
for Cyning Lothaire ; ſome, afterwards ignorantly 
joining the C to the ſubſequent letters, made of 
C. Hilperic, Chilperic ; and of C. Lothaire, Co- 
thaire : Hilperic is aſmuch to ſay as rich in help, 
or abounding in aſſiſtance :*'—thus has this good 
old Saxon ſhewn, that he underſtood every thing 
relating to this name, except the etym. ; for both 
belp, and rich are Gr. ; 

HIM: “Sax. him; Belg. bem ; illi, illum, eum: 
Lye.“ —but Junius, as this gentleman acknow- 
ledges, has derived our word his from the Gr. as 
we ſnall ſee preſently. 
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HIND, or deer; Tos, vel potius Ives, bins, 


hinnulus, pullus equinus, mulus, cervus; doe, fawn, calf. 

HINE, © d&ence 4 Cumberland; various dia- 
left : Ray.“ but HENCE is Gr. 

HINGE ; © Belg. binge, hingene ; ab bangen; 
pendere; becauſe the door hangs: on the hinges : 
Skinn.“ —but HANG is Gr.; or perhaps +;»ge 
may be derived from the Greek, through the Ger- 
man thür- angel, which is a palpable derivation of 
Ovpx-ayxuncs, vel , angulus, or rather &Yxifov, 
hamus ; the bent iron, or hook, on which the 
door ſwings. | 

HINT : XavJzvw, Nad, hendo, prebendo ; unde 


Sax. hendan; Norman-Sax. hende: capere z afſe- 


qui, arripere ; to ſeize, to take hold on any thing; an 
intimation, by which we may apprehend a per- 
ſon's meaning. | 

HIP, Hg, pubes ; the groin, or parts adjacent. 

HIP, when uſed for the vapers : ſee HYPO- 
CHONDRIACAL : Gr. 

HIPPO-LYTUS, © 'IrToaules, Hippolytus : R. 
Irros, equusz and Auo, ſolvo : {Hippolytus, the ſon of 
Theſeus, is celebrated among the poets; he was 
killed by his own horſes, who ran with ſuch fury, 
as to tumble him out of his chariot : Nug.” —ſo 
that the young gentleman was fairly /pilt by 
his Horſes. 

HIPPO-MANES, TITToparns, hippomanes, in- 
ſano amore equorum flagrans; quid fit, non ſatis 
conſtat apud auctores: a raging humor in mares : 
allo a ſimple, made uſe of in philtres : R. "Ines, 
equus , and Mavi, furo ; to rape. 

HIPPO-POTAMUS, Irro- ela, hippo-pota- 
mus, equus fluvialis; a monſtrous creature in the 
rivers Ganges and Nile, with a back and mane 
like a horſe, hoofs like an ox, and tuſks like 
a boar ; and is ſometimes called the river horſe : 
R. InTos, equus; a horſe, et Iidawes, fluvius, a river. 

HIRE, © New, hora; an hour ; unde Sax, 
hy nan; Dan. hyre ; Belg. hueren; ex Fland. here; 
hora; ut primitus denotaverit ad tempus, vel cer— 
tam deſtinatamque horam, conducere: Jun.” 70 
hire labourers for a certain, ſtated, limited ſime; 
or perhaps antiently by the hour :—though, with 
Clel. Voc. 208, we might rather derive hire, à 
Keedog, lucrum, lucre, gain. 

HIS, © Os, ſuus ; Sax. hip, hyp; Alman. ig; 
Goth. zs : Jun.” his own 3 or belonging to bim. 

HISPANIA ; Clel. Voc. 191, 2, looks on 
this word as purely Celtic: and to take for its 
radical ib; as if it was written Heſibhania; but 
under the art, EVENING, we have ſeen that 
ibh, s iber, ivar, &c. are Gr. 

. HISS, Lig, fibilo ;, 10 hiſs as nn or ſerpents. 

HIST ! under the art fill, Lye ſays, mihi 
tamen till proprie olim videtur dictus taciturnus; 

2 ac 
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ac præcipue quidem qui juſſus tacet; ab illo 


nempe ft! quo utebantur ſlentium alicui indi- 


centes: this interjection of filence is explained 
by Littleton and Ainſworth, as if it was an ab- 
breviation of the imperative mood ſta: we might 
rather ſuppoſe, from our writing the word hiſt, 
that it was an abbreviation of the imperative. 
mood fiſte : however, in both caſes, it originates 
ab Imp, mod. imp. Irar, Ia: and then, by ab- 
breviating the laſt letter, is formed Is, hiſt; flop, 


Hand ſtill, liſten. 


HISTORIAN, *& Iropin, Icopixos, hiſtoriarum 
ſcriptor; a writer of hiſtory, or the tranſaftions of 
paſt times: R. Icuę, ſciens, peritus : Nug.”—a per- 
fon well knowing, well informed of paſt events: ab 
Ionwi, ſcio; to know, 


HIT, either from Os, idus, tafus; à Gio, 


tango; to touch; or from Eiaxa, perf, Inwi, mitto, 
unde Hua, miſſile jaculum; hinc icere ; unde ictus; 
a blow, ftroke, impreſſion : Voſſ. 

HITCH ; © Sax. hiczan, moliri, niti, locum 
cedas ſucceſſori ; move; give place to your ſucceſſor : 
vel a Fr. Gall. bocker, quatere : Skinn.” —fir, or 
make room :—it ſeems to be derived from the 


foregoing art. hit ; becauſe bitching implies the 


idea of ſhoving, or puſhing away: conſequently 
Gr. as in the above arr. 

HIVE, Tea, Tear, unde Ten, textura ; Topos, 
textilis; fliraw, or wicker woven together, to make 
a covering for the bees. | 

HO! N! ebe] an interjection of exclamation. 

HOARD, written both by Jun. and Skinn, 
bord; and ſo indeed it ought : but the A ſeems 
to have been retained for diſtinction's ſake; for 
we have another word written hord, to ſignify 


clan: but hoard may be derived either from Keubw, 


occulo; to bide; or, as Junius obſerves from 


Caſaub. Koęd- vun Suidæ may ro etxov, xa over eap- 
prtvov, quicquid eminet, et convolutum eft : eſt enim 
Kogd-van, TEGIHANjhlhc rig x:0anns, involucrum capt- 
tis: Angl. a hood: hinc Sax. hond, theſaurus ; et 
hopocleofga, gazophylacium z proprie tamen firmis 


foribus munitum: any thing rolled up, ſecreted, and 


laid by under a ſafe guard: however, Lye adds, 
quid vetat, quo minus Herd (i. e. hoard) ab Icel. 
hirda ; ſervare, cuſtodire, petas? 

HOAR- HOUND : both Minſh. and Skinn. 
allow, that the herb marrubium, ſic dictum quia 
incanum eſt, et valet ad morſus canum rabidorum : 
1 ſhould be ſorry to diſpute with a phyſician 


_ againſt the efficacy of this herb; but, as an 


etymol. muſt athrm, againſt them both, that this 
compound is not of Sax, but of Gr. orthin; 
only obſerving, that all our etymol. write it 
hore-bound, and then refer us to hoary ; which the 


Dr. himſelf acknowledges to be Gr. | 
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HOARSE, Beayxoc, raucus; rough, harſh, jarring. 

HOARY, © Agio, tempeſtivus, maturus, canus; 
ripe, aged, grey: Skinn.“ | 

HOBBLE, "Yronndaw, refilio; to bound back, 
unde Cymr. hobelu; Sax. hopperan ; geſtire, 
pre gaudio ſubſilire; to ſkip for joy, to give 4 
ſpring : © Belg. hobben, hoppen, eſt ſaltare ; et fre- 
quentative hobbelen, boppelen, hippelen, buppelen; 
ſubſilire, tripudiare; to have a kind of dancing-gait : 
Jun.” —perhaps it might be better, with Caſaub. 
to derive our word bobble ex KaſBpanrray, pro 
Kelafarnuy, ita proprie vocatum equum caducum, 
et fternacem ; a blundering, ſtumbling horſe: Anglis 
to hobble, ſubſultare eſt; quod equi ſuccuſarii, 
i. e. caballi, proprium. 

HOBBLERS, Ie, equus ; hobbellarii, in 
Angl. jure municipali vocantur, qui lege prædii 
five equum curſorium ad publicos uſus alere tenen- 
tur: Caſaub,”—whether there be any ſuch te- 
nures now-a-days, I am unable to ſay. ' 

HOBBY-hawk : Belg. buybe, et huybeken; Flandr, 
 bobbiie ; Ant. Brit. Sebeg; Sax. hapoc, heapoc, 
contracted to hawk; accipiter palumbarius ; the 
pigeon-hatot; a ſmall ſpecies. 

HOBBY-bor/e, a repetition of terms, *InTo;- 
borſe, hobby-horſe ; genus quoddam equi; a little 
dapper horſe. | 

HOB-GOBLINS, .“ Ka HN H t, ref 
lientes larve; qui inter incedendum ſubſiliunt; 
q. d. hobbling-goblins, lame devils; quod uno pede 
ſubſaltarent ; verius quam incederent: Jun.“ 
HoOCK JOxazgu, in genua procumbo, ingeni 

HOCKLE I culor; Sax. hoh; bough; poples; 
the knee, or ham. | 

HOCK-4ay : ** fugalia ; diem obſervatam tra- 
dunt,” ſays Lye, © in memoriam omnium Dan- 
orum ea die clanculo et ſimul in Anglia, ubi 
tum dominabantur, à mulieribus fere-occiſorum ; 
et adhuc (Matt. Paris) in ea die ſolent mulieres 


| jocoſe vias oppidorum funibus impedire, et tranſ- 


euntes ad ſe attrahere, ut ab us munuſculum 
aliquod extorqueant, in pios uſus erogandum :— 
ab Icel. hogg ; cædes; occiſio; et dag, deg, Da, 
dies; q. d. cædis, et occiſionis dies :?—from all 
this account, it ſeems to be derived from the 
Gr. thro' a double channel; either from the fore- 
going root Ox-Azgu, in genua procumbo; expreſ- 
ſing the action of the Britiſh women in obſtruct- 
ing the ſtreets with ropes, and thereby entang- 
ling the Danes, and cauſing them 10 drop on their 
knees, or tumble down, and in that ſituation ruſh- 
ing on them with their ſeaxes, and 2 them 
to death; Nov. 13, 1002: or elſe it may be 
derived from the ſame root with HACK in 


pieces: Gr. 


HOCQUE, or cough, ſeems to be a marigtion 
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of coqueluche, or hooping-cough ;, as cogueluche itſelf 
ſeems to be another variation of Ksp-ow, /evo, 
allevo ;, to lighten the breaſt by expeforation ; or, as 
they ſometimes exprels it, to hawk up phlegm. 

HOCUS-POCUS, an evident corruption of 
Hoc eſt corpus, the words uſed by a Romiſh prieſt 
at the celebration of the maſs, when he offers 
the wafer ; Hoc eft corpus, This is the body, or this 

wafer) is now changed into the body; and from that 

dden change at the pronouncing of thoſe words, 
the deviation of them into hocus pocus is to this 
day uſed by thoſe who would conjure, and ſeem- 
ingly convert one ſubſtance into another by leger- 
demain, or dexterity of hand. I am very glad 
it is in my power to ſubjoin, © celeberrimi Til- 
lotſoni. conjecturam pluribus vehementer placere 
compertum habeo, qui vult conflatum corrup- 
tumque ex Hoc eſt corpus: que conjectura an pro- 
pius abſit à vero dijudicat lector: ego non mag- 
nopere laboro: Lye.“ it 1s at leaſt probable, 

HOFF : Clel. throughout his Vocabulary, un- 
derſtands Hf, and coff, or koff (or more pro- 
perly keph) in the ſenſe of head :—conſequently 
derived à Kep-ann, cap-ut ; the bead. 


HOG: it is ſomething remarkable, that Skinn. | 


ſhould venture to derive the word hog from Te, 
yet theſe are his own words; “ Sax. puze,.rugzu ; 
Belg. ſoegb, ſoech;, ſus; utrumque à Lat. ſucula : 
quanta autem affinitas fit inter ſpiritum 5, et 
ſibilum /, apparet in vocibus Te, ſus ; Yan, 
ſylva ;, "Toe, ſudor; et ſexcentis aliis: Skinn.“ 
all this is undoubtedly true; but it. is to be feared 
this juſt piece of criticiſm. is miſplaced, and 
would have been more applicable to the ſow, than 
to the hog : I do not pretend to know, whether 
ruge, or pugzu, in Sax. ; and whether ſoegh, or 
ſoech, in Belg. like Te, in Gr. and /us, in 
Lat.; are as applicable to the male, as to the 
female of that ſpecies; but it ſeems as odd to 
derive the words hog, and ſow ; cock, and hen; 
gooſe, and gander; from the ſame origins; as it 
would be to derive horſe, and mare; bull, and 
cow; buck, and doe; from the ſame root, merely 
becauſe they happen to be male and female of 
the ſame ſpecies; we might as ſoon ſuppoſe, 
that all and every of thoſe animals came from 
one and the ſame creature :—with regard how- 
ever to the word hog, nothing more can -be ſaid, 
till a better etym. may be found. . 

HO GET: Skinner writes it ſimply 4 hog , 
but has properly explained it by ovis bimus, 
vel ſecundi anni a ſheep of two years old, but 
how a ſheep of two years old came to acquire the 
name of à hogget, no farmer as yet has been able 


to reſolve me: the Dr. thinks it is called ſo, a | 
given us two different deriv. ** % a Sax. ho- 


Sax. hogan ; curare, obſervare z hoga ; cura; quia 
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tunc temporis pre tenera ætate, maxima. cur 
indigent :”—perhaps ſo ; but they were more ten- 
der, and conſequently wanted more care, at one year 
old, than at two. | 

HOGS-HEAD : Clel. Voc. 209, has given us 
a very ſatisfactory deriv. of this word; for, he 
ſays, that bog ſignifies /iquor in general; and bead 
he very properly derives à Kad-o, cadus; a caſt; 
meaning à liguor-caſt, of any ſize : only now it 
were to be wiſhed he had told us in what lan- 
guage hog ſignifies liquor in general; perhaps it is 
only a barbariſm of agua, contracted to aq, and 
then converted into haq, hog, bog; water; or li- 
quor in general: — but aqua is Gr.: ſee UA- 
TIC: Gr. 00 

HOISE Ia very pretty dialect of Aude, Ando, 


HOIST quaſi An, alo, unde altus ; haull,. 


baut, hauſſer, hoiſe, or hoiſt : Ital. alzare ; elevare, 
attollere ; to lift, or raiſe up; to elevate on high, 


HOL-BOURN, commonly written Holborn, and 


pronounced Hoborn ; means the bounds, bounda- 


ries, or limits of the college: Clel. Voc. 73; and 


131, n.”—conſequently Gr. 


HOLD: Sax. healdan; Belg. houden ; Teut. 


halten; Iceland. halda; Dan. Holde; tenere, ſer- 
vare, probibere: Caſaubon noſtrum ſtrong- hold 
defleCtit ab EH, propugnaculum ; Einos, frenum, 
vinculum ; ab Einaw, prohibeo; to reſtrain, withold, 
keep in: 1t is rather Sax. | 

| HOLE, Avec, tibia ;- a pipe, hollow, or with a 
hole quite through ; there are ſeveral other deriy, 
as we have ſeen in the art. HELL: Gr. 

a HOLE-diſb; © oppoſed,” ſays Ray, * to 
ſhallow :?—1t ſeems to be but a dialect, and con- 
traction of HOLLOW, or deep: conſequently Gr. 

HOLI-DAME ; © ego autem,“ ſays Skinner, 
poſt ſecundas cogitationes ſententiæ, Somnero 


prorſus accedo; 1dque ed quod cognata vox. 


beylig-thumb, etiam Teutonibus ſacras reliquias 
notat :?—how glad is the Dr. and how eagerly 
does he catch at every opportunity of running 


into the arms of the Sax. Belg. and Teut. vrowes, 
if he can but run away from the Grecian muſes !' 


for both HOLY, and DAME, are Gr. 


HOLLOW, K., cavus; excavated; ſcooped 
out: Caſaub. and Cleland: 


HOLLOW ; a turf expreſſion: he beat him hol- 


low ; be carried it hollow : © credo dictum quaſi, 


he beat him wholly ;, be carried it wholly (converted 
to hollow) omnino, totaliter ;, abſolutely, altogether, 
inconteſtibly: Skinn.“ — but WHOLE, and 
WHOLLY, are Gr. 
HOLLY I though both theſe words ſignify one 
HOLM F and the ſame tree, yet Skinner has 


legen 
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lexen; and helm à Sax. holm; collis, clivus: -e 
might rather ſuppoſe, with Jun.“ antiquiſſima, 
ac maxime propria vocis helm acceptio propemo- 
dum ſuadet, ut abſciſſam putam ab Ax, ſalſugo, 
aqua ſalſa; ac tandem quoque uſurpatam pro 
inſuld in mari, vel anne td: to which let me 
add from Skinn. et eſt terminatio multorum, quæ 
in uſum noſtrum durant, nominum. 

HOLO-CAUST; V Oxexavyo, a ſacrifice wherein 
the whole didlim was burnt R. One, totus; and 
Kaw, fut. Koc, fo burn; Nug.“ 

HOLEN: perfect. and particip. of HELP: Gr. 

HOLT, or wood, ſays Clel. Way. 71, comes 
from the Celtic radical i, (ol, or ul) in the ſenſe 
of wood; and this il, he ſays, is likewiſe radical 
ro va-n, to /yl-va; &c. and Ray ſays, Holt is an 
antient Saxon word: but can we ſuppoſe, that 
the Greeks had not the word va-x, till they bor- 
rowed it from the Celts and Saxons ? 

HOLY : Sax. haliz; Teut. Heylig; Belg. 
ſaligb; ſacer, ſanfus : Caſaubon deflectit ab "Aye, 
ſandtus, beatus; holy, bleſſed : though perhaps holy 
may be contracted from Znaules, beatus. 

HOL-Y-head !“ in the North,” ſays Clel. 

HOL-Y-i/and\ Voc. 69, © it was hol-ey, not 
in the ſenſe of holy, ſanfus; but from their hav- 
ing been the ſeats of a famous Hal, heil, hol, or 
college, from the remoteſt ages :”—conſequently 
Gr.: ſee HALL: Gr. | 

HOMAGE, 'Oxou, inuſit. uro; to take an oath 
of fealty. 25 

HOME, Aves, 
Acpelling. 
HoOME-BRUED, Awwaz-Pevlov, beer which is 
brued at home; in private families. 

_ HOMELY: “ alludit, ſed tantum alludit, 
Gr. Owens, planus, Levis, potius levis (non potius 
levis) equalis : Skinn.” then why did the Dr. 


domus; a houſe, habitation, 


make choice of this alluſſon, when he might have 


known there were two other words in Greek, 
which anſwered more cloſely to his own interpret. 
of incultus, domeſticus ; viz. home, vel à Awpa, 


domus; vel à Ahe, ſervitute domitus; one bred up 


at home; or in ſervitude. 

HOMER : © 'Owneos, Homerus, prince of the 
Greek poets; ſo called becauſe he was Blind: 
R. Ownpos, blind, or given in hoſtage , he was called 
before that, Mcanoryens, Melęſigenes; 1. e. born on 
the river Meles: R. Means, Meles ; and Pavopai, 
fio, naſcor: Nug.”—beſides theſe, there are ſe- 
veral other interpretations, given to the name of 
this poet, who flouriſhed above ſeven and twenty 
hundred years ago :—there can ſcarce be a greater 
inſtance of any author's ſhewing a ſtrong attach- 
ment to his favourite ſubject, than what Cleland 


has given in Voc. 3; where he ſays, © if then 
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my idea ſhould not be abf6lutely a falſe one, of 
the Iliad and Odyfity being only a tranſlation 
into Greek from an FRE or Celtic bard 
(then it is the very, beſt tranflation tHat ever was 
made) the name of Helena, the adulterous con- 
cubine of Paris, may have been alluſive to that 
ſituation:“ Helena indeed may ſignify a loſe 
woman; but that will ſcarce be ſufficient to eſta- 
bliſh an opinion of Homer's being only a tranſ- 


lator of thoſe admirable poems. 


HOMI-CIDE, Hyw-xonlo, hominem-cædo; unde 
homicidium ; manſlaughter, accidental murder, or ra- 
ther killing : vel ab Ou, ſimul; unde homo; quia 
homo eſt animal ſociale. _ | 

HOMILY ; oO, colloquium; a ſpiritual 
diſcourſe, or entertainment: R. Oude, 4 multitude, 
or aſſemby: Nug.“ WON | 

HOMO-GENIAL, © OH, homogenteus ; of 
the like ſpecies: R. Opos, ſimilis; and Teva, 
naſcor : Nug.”—or rather Tevos, genus. 

HOM-ONYMOUS, © "Owuwupes, of the ſame 
name; ambiguous : R. Opwes, milis, (it ſhould have 
been fmilis) lite; and Ovopuc, nomen : Nug.“ 

HOMO-OUSIUS, Ow-5i05, homo-oufius, co- 
eſjentialis, conſubſtantialis; co-eſſential, canſubſtantial: 
R. Opwos, ſimilis; and Oncia, eſſentia; eſſence. 

HONE for a razor; Axovn, cos ; a whetſlone; 
or ſtone to ſharpen razors on: Caſaub.“ 

HONE, or whining noiſe; Sn, vox; the 


voice, or any kind of noiſe : hence to hone after any 


thing is lo cry after it, 

HONEY ; vel ab Ori, Ovions, juvo, pro- 
ſum ;, ob inſignem utilitatem, quam ajfert mortalibus : 
vel Saxonica mellis denominatio fortaſſe deſumpta 
eſt à celeberrimo quondam melle Hymettio ; mu- 
tato in u, quaſi Hyneitio; ficuti factum vide- 
mus A xa0na, catena; a Mn, Ne; a Mes di, 
Nideo; Tvywn, pugnus; Tliyun, fignum : Jun.“ 

HONOR, Auvos, laus, 7736 rope honor et 
bonos; unde honeſtas; reſpef, regard, dignity, vel 
ab Ovnpi, juvo, proſum, fruor : vel ab Qvos, pretium, 
merx : Clel. Way. 47, ſays, that Honor derives 
from the genitive of the I atin word honos, which 
the Romans ſometimes wrote honor, without 
eithers affecting the true etym. of the word; of 
hone, to ſing, and os, or or, praiſe, the ſong of 
praiſe : os for praiſe was retained in the Latin, in 
the pureſt age of Latinity : Perſius employs it 
in that ſenſe, os populi meruiſſe :?—but even then 
it may be compounded of two words bearing an 
equal import, viz, Sn, vox; and Ocoan, vox; 
unde Owy-05, hon-0s. | } 

HOOD : Caſaubon derives hood à Kogduan, 


re gννH,α Ts Keparns, involucrum capitis: WE 


might rather ſuppoſe, with Jun. and Upt. that 
bood was derived from the ſame root with 
HIDE, 


2 
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HIDE, or conceal : Gr. unleſs, with Clel- — ſignifies a little band baſket : then. Skinner ſays, 


157, n, we may derive hood from HEAD :—but 
even then it would be Gr. 

H HOOD in compoſitione poſtpoſitum nomini, 
ſemper deſignat perſonam, quam unuſquiſque 
ſuſtinet; genus vitæ, quod quiſque ſectatur; 
munus, ordinem, functionem, qui ornatus eſt 
aliquis; ita child-hood, man-hood, prieſt- hood, 
| knight-hoog; &c. pro quo Saxones dixerunt had, 
cild- had, man-had, pheorc-had, cnthr-had ; 
&c. : videri poteſt abſciſſum ex 'Odes, via; prout 


Græcis 'Odos iz, elt via vita; i. e. ratio vi- 


vun: Jun... 
HOOF; © Sax: bop; Iceland. hoofur ; Belg. 
hoef ; Teut. buff conciſa ſunt ex Oman, wngula ; 
quaſi Ox, quaſi Og, quali 'Op, inde boof Jun.“ 
HOOK, ' Oyxn, Oy#ives, uncus, uncinus, hamus ; 
any crooked iron: Junius ſuppoſes it to be derived 
« ab Aua, mucro, cuſpis, acies ferri :*-—but that 
may be ſtrait, and is applicable either to the 
point of a ſpear, or the edg of a ſword. 
HOOP and call I Fr. Gall. houper ; incon- 
HOOPING- cough \ dite exclamare; Teut. buff! 
de jager; clamor wenaticus; à Gr. Ons, quod 
Heſych. exponit ®wwm, vox ; the voice; any loud 
ſound, or noiſe : Jun. and Skinn.“ | 
HOOR : © I fynd this anciently written hure; 


and I fynd hure to bee alſo vſed, and written for 


the woord hyre; and becauſe that ſuch inconti- 
nent women do comonly let their bodyes to re, 
this name was therefore aptly applied vnto them: 
Verſt. 335. —but among all his fyndings, he 
could not fynd that even byre, or hire, was Gr.— 
but he goes on; “it is, in the Netherlands, 
written hoer, but pronounced Hor; as wee yet 
pronounce it, though in our later Engliſh ortho- 
graphy (I know not with what reaſon) ſome wryte 
it hre: - the reaſon however was evident 
enough; as may be ſeen under that art. 

HOP, Kip, and jump; t Arerndm, re/tlio; cu- 
pide, celeriterque me ſubduco; to bound, leap, or 
limp : Jun.” 

HOPE; Caſaubon derives it ab Exams, ſpes ; 
expeftation, reliance, dependence: but perhaps our 
word hope may be derived © ab Onlw, Orlen, 
unde quoque pte apud Latinos; to wait; to look 
for: Voſſ.“ 

HOPPER of a mill; from the ſame root with 
hop, nomen enim accepit ab bop ; ſub/ilire ; 
quod ſemper in motu verſetur (it were to be wiſhed 
this great critic had rather ſaid quazitur, or con- 
cutitur) ita legas apud Chaucerum Re. T. 119, 

The hopper wapggeth to and fra. 

HOPPET : this word muſt have ſtrangely de- 

generated, if we may admit the conjectures of 


our etymol, : in the firſt place, Ray tells us, it | 


e neſcio an à corbe addita term. dimin. et aſperam 
caninam literam x propter euphoniam elidendo; 


; et tum þ in p mutando :”—ſo that in this 


an etymologiſt diſplayed ; and only wants a little 
farther help from Voſſius, who tells us, that ir 
is written corbis, quaſi corruis, vel corvis, ſeu 
curvis; a Gopacs, vel Oops, porta, calathus ; 
a baſket. T7 

HOPPLE, or tie a horſe; © a Lat. copulare ; 
q. d. pedes copulare : Skinn.” then the Dr. ought 


HORIZON, “Ogi, (or rather OpiQuy) Hori- 
ron; a circle which limits, or bounds our hemi- 
ſphere ; Oęigo, finio, termino : R. Oęss, finis, ter- 
minus; a boundary, border, or limit: Nug.” 
HORN, © Kras, cornus Cleland.” —2 weapon 
of defence. | | 

HORN-vork ; not from the foregoing art.; 
but, as Lye in his Addenda very juſtly obſerves, 
* vocabulum eſt munitorum proprium :. poſterior 
compoſiti pars patet. prior eſt 2 Sax. hypn, an- 
gulus; cui reſpondent Armor. corn; et Hibern. 
cearna: -a CORNER, which happens unluckily 
to be Gr. | 
' HORNET; © Sax. hypnece; Teut. hurnis ; 
crabro; fic dictus, quia cornicula in capite gerit ; 
q. d. muſea corniculata: Skinn,”—ſo- does the 
bee, and the walp ; 1. e. their feelers, or antennæ: 
but if the hornet has any connexion with cornu, it 
muſt be derived, as in the foregoing art. 

HORO-LOGIUM, «© Neokoyemov (it ſhould 
have been Qegoacyrer) borologium; R. New, bora; 
and Ar, to ſay : Nug.”—a clock, or machine, 10 
meaſure time, or tell the hour; or, as the Dr. ſays, 
ſay the hour. 

HORO-SCOPE ; © QNpeoxoroc, boroſcopium ; a 
dial 3 R. New, hora; an hour ; and Laenlojacnt, vided; 
to ſee, to conſider. 

HORROR, Oegewdew, Horreſco, horribilis z ter 
rible, dreadful, tremendous. | 

HORSE; Ora, ol. a. 1. inf. 2 verbo Oęo, 
citato greſſu incedo, proripio me cum quodam impel u: 
hujus etenim verbi futurum ſecundum activum, 
peculiari quadam conſuetudine, non Oz» faciunt 
Aoles, ſed Opow: Jun.“ —and Skinner fays, 
« Belg. ant. ors, et hors : but that the Teutones, 
and modern Belge, have tranſlated the word, 
and write rg: unde Roſzinante, the famous 
; borſe of Don Quixote: the Dr. ſeems to have 
borrowed this obſervation from good old. Ver- 
ſtegan ; tho” he takes no notice of him. 


HORSE-LEACH : when a phyſician blun- 
| ders 


et quod ſatis frequens eſt c initiali in ſpiritum 


word hoppet, there is almoſt all the dexterity of 


to have traced out the word copulare, as we have 
already done, under the art. COUPLE: Gr. 
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H O 
ders in etym. particularly in a ſcience which has I and caff, purchaſe, is Gr. likewiſe: ſee COPE, 


in ſome meaſure a connexion with his own pro- 
feſſion, it would not be wondered at if we were 


to proceed to the heavieſt cenſure againſt Dr. 


Skinner, for making ſuch an egregious piece of 
work, as he has done on this art. :—let me firſt 
produce his own words: under the art. hors, he 
ſays, “ hinc et noſtrum bors-leech, pro hirudine, 
quia ſc. equis ſe affigit, eorumque ſanguinem ſu- 
gendo, iis quali medicatur — but ſuppoſe this 
leech fucks a man, or a bear, would not his be- 


nefit be equally the ſame ? eorumque ſanguinem 


ſugendo, is quoque medicatur : and would it then 
be called à horſleech, becauſe it fucked, and cured 
a bear?—in ſhort, the Dr. has made a ve 

miſerable miſtake, of the animal for the man: 


let us now then hear Junius; under the art. 
leach, medicus, he ſays, © quamvis autem Angli- 
canum leach nunc quodammodo videatur obſole- 


tum, manſit tamen antique vocis uſus in Horſſeach, 
cowleach, veterinarius, hippiatrus, mulomedicus: 
1, e. a borſe-phyſician, horſe- doctor, horſe. curer; or 
what we now call à farrier ; (eorumque ſanguinem 
ſugendo 7#is quali medicatur :) nay, Skinner, even 
according to his own deriv. of the word leech, 
ought to have ſeen the abſurdity of applying it 


to the animal; for, he ſays, ** leech, Sax. lace ; 


Dan. en leger, medicus : Sax, Izxcman, lacnian ; 


fomentare, curare , Belg. laeckt ; hirudo, ſanguiſuga 


Dan. Leger ; medeor; legdom ; medicamentum ;”— 
but it ſeems this S l ood- ſucking creature ran ſo much 
in the Dr's. mind, that he could not perceive 
we had two words in our language, ſimilar in 


ſound, but widely differing in ſenſe; viz. leach, a 


phyſician; and leech, an animal; and that the borſe- 
leach was the borſe-doftor : ſee LEACH : Gr. 


HORTATIVE, Oew, excito, concito ; to exbort; 
to encourage. 

HORTULANE, Xoglos, ut lignificet, Euvyxoela, 
hortum ;, eodem ſepto comprebenſa; hortulanus ; hor- 
tus; a garden, orchard : vel ab Oęxes, quod idem 
ſignat; any place walled in. 

9 TY Egios, idem quod Extgios, 

HOST Kol. Eons, unde boſpes, vel 
boſpis; an entertainer ;, allo @ gueſt, or perſon en- 
tertained : If. Vol.” 

HOST, or army: Nc, et Nai, unde Qcigo, 


trudo, pello; 10 drive, beat, thruſt away; contend in 


oppoſition , drawn up in baitle array. 

HOST, or wafer, Oucia, ſolennitas in re divina 
facienda, victima, baſtia : the maſs, expiatory ſacri- 
fice, or wafer conſecrated :—Clel. Voc, 210, would 
derive “ Haſtia from coff; head; in the double 
ſenſe of a devoted head; and of off, Purchaſe ;""— 
but coff, in the ſenſe of bead, is derived à Kep-aan: 
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or buy : Gr. | 
HOSTAGE : Egopai, Eda, ſedere, | obſes aj 
obJidendo  ©* obſes autem diftus quia ſolvendæ ob,. 
dionis cauſa dari conſuevit; @ perſon, 1 as 
a pledge, for maintaining the articles of a truce, in 
order to raiſe a fiege: Vol.” —it is true, 9 
does give origin to ob/es; and it is as true like. 
wiſe, that obſes is Latin for 4 hoſtage z but we 
may very much doubt, whether either EZopa, or 
obſes, gave origin to our word hoftage ; which 
ſeems to be more naturally derived from Qs; 
unde NgiGw, trudo, pello; unde boſftis.z an enemy: 
now, though a haſtage is not ſtrictly an enemy, yet 
he is a perſon delivered up io an enenm, in order to 
inſure the obſervance of a treaty.” 
HOSTLER, Icnui, fo, ſtabularius; a ftall, or ta- 
ble keeper, belonging to an inn, where horſes are put up. 
HOT, Ai, uro; unde Albos, Aſtus; beat, burn- 
ing, inflammation. | 
HOT-COCKLES: never was a compound 
more disfigured than this now before us : an 
Engliſhman would at firſt fight ſuppoſe, that 
hot-cockles was a very good diſh to eat; he would 
little imagine, that it was a Chriſtmas gambol, 
and ſignified lift up your bum; from an abſurd 
ſimilarity of ſound between hot-cockles, and hautcs- 
coquilles; high-buttocks; i. e. verbatim altæ- cochleæ, 
quia nates, quæ aliquo modo rotunditate ſui 
cochleas referunt, in hoc luſu incurvato corpore 
ſuſtolluntur : Skinn.”—it were to be wiſhed the 
Dr. had traced this compound in the Fr. Gall, 
tongue (hautes coquilles) up to its true ſource, 
under the art. altæ cochlex; and then he would 


have found them to have been of Gr. extract. 
VIZ. And-Ko NN, vel Koyxauodng but as for our 
ſtupid expreſſion (bot-cockles) it has neither ſenſe, 
nor meaning. 

HOVEL: Junius ſuppoſes this word to be 
derived à Teut. Houwen; quali hotel; quod inter 
alia quoque eſt alere; i. e. locus ubi armenta et 
greges includuntur, et aluntur:— to which Lye 
adds, © ego malim derivare ab Iceland. bybile 
domicilium: — but with Skinn. we might rather 
ſuppoſe, ** hove! was derived à Lat. caveola :”— 
only we ought to go a little farther, and derive 
that word, as we have ſeen it in the art. CAVE, 
and CAVITY; from the Gr. . 

HOVEN- Bread; oð he pap eall ahapen; 
uſque dum fer mentaretur tota: Ray.“ —boven is only 


the partip. præter of beave; and conſequently 
will take the ſame root: Gr. 8 


HOVER- ground; Ray explains it only by 


ligbi- ground. then it ſeems to be derived from 
the foregoing art. | 


| HOVER ; 


* 
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HOVER ; © forte à verbo to cover; ſatis mani- 
feſtè à Lat. cubare : Skinn,” —but if ſo, then ſatis 
manifeſts à Gr. Kuno, Kuo, cumbo, cubo, caput 
declino; to incline the head, to hover over; or, as 
Milton has ſo tenderly expreſſed it, 

| —— he on his ſide 
Leaning half raiſed, with looks of cordial love 
Hung over her enamour'd, 


HOUGH, or inſtrument ; ** lige; Gall. Hoe; 


Belg. houwe ; Alman. Houten; Sax. heapan ; con- 
cidere, ſecare: Lye.” —all which looks as if he 
intended to derive it from the ſame root with 
hew, or chop; if ſo, it is Gr. ;—there is however 
another deriv. given by Skinn. “ nec tamen ab- 
ſurdum eſſet,“ ſays he, © Fr. Gall. Hue, et 
noſtrum hough apecus defleftere à Lat. occare: 
if ſo, then we may ga on, and ſhew that occo is 
derived either from Kellw, cædo; vel Lorle, ſcindo; 
to beat, and break the clods; or cut up weeds, &c.: 
for, whatever might be the uſe of the antient 
occa, we make uſe of our hough only to cut down 
uſeleſs plants: as to thin, or hough out turnips ; in 
which ſenſe it may be very properly derived 
from either of thoſe two verbs: Gr. 

HOUGH )?“ hills; Anglica ſunt obſoleta pro 

HOW 
item collis, tumulus; Iceland. haugur, eſt tumulus : 
Jun.“ —to which Lye adds, © in tranſitu notare 
liceat, quod he ſyllabæ tam in initio, quam in 
fine nominum locorum, videntur fitum loci editiorem 
defignare ; ut Hough-ton, High-town ; Cogen-hough, 
or Cogen-boe: — but, without running after theſe 
Northern languages, hough here ſignifies high , 
and is conſequently Gr. 

HOUL, commonly howl!; © Onoautay, ululare; 
to ſorick: Upt.”—I can find no ſuch verb as 
OXxonugey:; Hederic gives us Aranagu, clamo alala; 


. fremitum edo inter pugnandum ; to ſhout in battle: 


though we might even then doubt, whether this 
word be true Gr.; it ſeems to have been adopted 
from the Hebrew halalujah : Heſychius indeed 
gives us OXoavypors which he explains by benvoc, 
xAaavlucs, clamor; ſhouting : and Voſſius likewiſe 
has derived ululare ab Oxoaugey : fo that we muſt 
admit of that etym. tho' the lexicons are defi- 
cient ; or elſe derive it ab 'Tazw, latro; to bark, 
or houl like a dog. | 

HOUND ; © Kos, Kuves, canis: Upt.”—but 
Caſaub. and Jun. have made choice of Kuyidiov, 
only for the ſake of gaining another letter, quaſi 
bunidian, contracted to hound: ſee HIDE, con- 
ceal: Gr: 

HOUPO ; Exo, upupa; a lapwing, Or puei. 

HOUR; © Nea, hora; Nug.“ —4 determinate 
Portion of time, 


HOUSE; Oizes, domus; à dwelling, or babi- 
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monte; à Dan. hei; altus, excelſus; 


H U 
tation : Clel. Voc. 209, derives it à caſa; a cot- 
tage: Gr. 

HOUSE-LEEK : it is very remarkable how 


this plant, or herb, ſhould have acquired the 
name of leet, when it has no connexion with 


that ſpecies of plants :—perhaps it was called fo, 


only from the perpetuity of its color; for 
which reaſon, according to Skinn. it is in Latin 
called ſempervium (it ſhould have been ſemper. 
vivum) an ever-green plant : this being the true 
name, he ought to have derived it from the Gr. 
under the two art. of houſe, and Jeek. 
HOY ; navigii genus, celox: neſcio an à 
Belg. hoogh; Teut. boch; altus; q. d. navigium 
altius: conſequently Gr.: vel à Lat. orca: Skinn.“ 
—ſtill the Dr. holds aloof from the Gr. tho' he 
has unluckily quoted Voſſ.; who, as we have 


ſeen under the art. HOGS-HEAD, derives orca 


from the Gr. 

* HOY-DUC ; ſometimes written haiduc, and 
heiduc : © non defuere,” ſays Jun. under the art. 
haiduc, © qui putarunt ſe aliquod veſtigium vocis 
haiduc deprehendere in hodiocus, 1. e. latro, vel 
raptor: vide Voſſ. etym. in Hodidocus: — l have 
turned to Voſſ. under the art. hodidocos, vel potius 
hodedocus, and find he derives that word ab 'Odes, 
via; et dox gv, quod Heſych. exp. Type, PVANTCAv; 
idem Heſych. 'Ododoxos, N, evedeeuing, xaxzp yer, 
evodog Anne: Feſtus, hodidocos, latro, atque ob/eſſor- 
viarum: Suidas Odoidoxav, Odes emilngev: li- 
terally a highwayman: ſee likewiſe HAYDUC : 
Sax. Alph. 

HUCKLE-bone ; ſince both Jun. and Skinn. 
have derived this word à coxa, they ought to 
have traced coxa up to the Gr.: but as our 
word huckle-bone probably is not derived from 
coxa, tho' it really ſignifies he hip, or huckle- 
zone; let me endeavour to trace it up to the Gr. 
through another ſource: Junius refers us to 
bough ;, which is the ſame with bock, and bhockle, 
from whence huckle-bone may be derived, tho” it 
really does not ſignify ſhe hip, but the ham; and 
then, as we have ſeen, it may be deduced from 
Oxnedw, in genua procumbo, ingeniculor; from 


Ox u, the Belg. hucten; and Iceland. haka ſeem - 
to be derived, and both of them ſignify incur- 


vare, deſidere, in terram ſe ſubmittere; quia 1c. 
illa parte, coxendice, de/idemus :—ſhould however 


coxa be rather approved of, let me trace the 


origin of that word from Voſſ. ſince there is 
ſomething in it that will diſcover the ſagacity of 
that great etymol. : © ſed accuratius de hac voce 


| cogitanti, in mentem venit coxam non tantum 


10 X, ſed etiam Koywuny, et Koywvov, appellar1 : 
Heſychius Koywvn Tia xo ems T8 un: idem, 
Koxwvn, T& 40, Aa rd 00%; ex Koxwe igitur 


I Per 


H U 


per ſyncop. fit cocba, et inferto / (quod veteribus 
frequens) cocſa, ſeu coxa. 


HUCKLE Junius derives all theſe three 


HUCKLER & words a Belg. Hoecker, bucker ; 
HUCKSTER | inſtitor, propola,caups; et hoecker 


quidem ſatis manifeſte eſt ab heck, vel haeck ; 
bamus; quod ſemper iis pendeat Lawns, quo advenas 
ineſcatos ad ſe pertrahant : Dan. interim hycker eſt 
propola; byckler, palpator, adulator ; quod an 
temere acciderit, aliis judicandum relinquo, con- 
tentus monuiſſe mirara quoque affinitatem eſſe 
inter Dan. byckler, adulator ; et heggler, propola: 
—this affinity perhaps induced Skinn. under the 
article hegler, to derive ** higgler, huckler, or 
huckfter, a Teut. heuchelen ; adulari ; quia ſc. in- 
ſtitutores hi huc itluc ad domos nobilium cum 
mercibus ſuis circumcurſitantes, blandis ſermoni- 
bus, et mendaciis, gratiam eorum, quibus merces 
exponunt, aucupantur, ut inde uberius lucrum 
faciant :”—then, it is the greater wonder that 
neither of theſe etymol. ſhould ſee the much 
cloſer affinity between buckle, or huckler, and our 
word HOOK, which Junius himſelf acknow- 
ledges to be Gr. :—as to the word huckſter, it 
ſeems to come from a different root: ſee TRUCK- 
STER: Gr. 

HUDDLE; © Teut. hudeln; contemnere : 
Skinn.”—Caſaubon à Kogdvan, quicquid eminet, 
et convolutum eſt: to which the Dr. adds, 
© longe ſpecioſius potuiſſet deducere à Xv, 
temer?, effuſe, fine deledtu : Junius refers us to 
the art. Hat; and would derive it“ a Keufer, occu- 
lere, mutato K in aſpiratam;” quaſi heuthern ; to 
hide ; and indeed to huddle up any thing, is to 
hide it. 

HUE, or color; perhaps from To, irrigo; to 
dip, or moiſten in any tinged liquor : or if, with 
Junius, we write it hiew, it may then originate 
from the ſame root with VIEW; viz. Eidew, 
quaſi Fado, video; to ſee; the color which ſtrikes 
the fight. — 

HUE and cry, or avs Bd © om Way. 73, 

HUE. and hack ſays, © Qvw, macto; 
to kill; a huing-cry being primarily underſtood 
to ſignify an outcry for murder, in order to raiſe 
the country on the criminal: - whenever any 
robbery, ſays Minſhew, is committed, the. con- 
ſtable of the next town is obliged to make pur- 
ſuit after the offender; and if not found, he 
muſt give notice to the next conſtable ; and all 
within hearing muſt make purſuit even to the 
ſea-ſide : the Scots call it hyefium ; which is done 
by. blowing a horn, and making an outcry ; after 
which, if the robber will not yield himſelf, 
within a time to the king's bailif, he may, when- 
ever taken, be lawfully flain, or hanged up upon 
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the next tree: vel hue, or, as it is common! 
written, het, may be derived, according to Junius, 
a Kto, Keagu, ſrindo, rumpo; to cut, or break the 
thread of life ; tho' the former ſeems to be more 
preferable. 

HUFF : „ Belg. hiighen ; anbelare; vel potiug 
a Sax. heopen; elevatus ; quia qui denſum Spirant, 
et magno niſu proflant, ſcapulas -azto/lunt: Skinn.“ 
—conſequently the ſame with heave, heaven, leg. 
vo 5 Or, 

HUFF à man at play; from the ſame root; 
viz, © a Teut. heben; tollere ; vel Sax, heopan ; 
elevare : quia latrunculos, quos abjicimus, priug 
e tabulis tollimus: vel à Teut. hauff; cumulus, 
acervus ; i. e. latrunculum captivum reliquo la- 
trunculorum cumulo reddere : Skinn.”—but this 
will be the ſame with HEAP : Gr, 

HUGG; © Tryyiue;, Evian, Eanapinin : 
Heſych. as quoted by Jun,” and there is only 
one objection; viz. the difference of pronun- 
ciation : if we only look at them both, the affi- 
nity 1s great; but ſince the Greeks pronounced 
yy, like y, as the Latins have always obſerved 
in Ayyec, angelus, &c. our anceſtors, if they had 
attended to this rule, ſhould have wrote it hung, 
not 4ugg : however, the ſimilarity of letters is 
remarkable; and the more ſo, ſince they ſignify 
likewiſe an embracing, comprehending, containing, 
laying hands on; comprebendo, complector, manum 
alicui injicio. | 

HUGGER-MUGGER : Skinn. thinks it ſuffi- 
cient to derive this compound à ©, Sax. hogan 
Belg. huggen ; obſervare :—(but what connexion, 
or, to ule his own. word, what alluſion he could 
find between thoſe originals, and. their deriva- 
tive, mult be left to more ſagacious etymol.) 
and the Dan. and Swed. morcter; tenebre; g. d. 
obſervando, captando, vel querendo, tenebras :— 
as to the former part of this compound, he had 
already given us that word in the fame ſenſe, un- 
der the former art.: and as to the latter, we ſhall 
plainly deduce that likewiſe from the Gr. under 
the art. MURKY : in the mean time, this ex- 
preſſion ſignifies the doing any thing in à private, 
clandeſtine, clancular manner. 

HULK ; © 'Oaxas : Upt.”—very ſhort : navis 
oneraria ; a ſhip of burden; ab Oxxn, onus, pondus; 
- 4 weight. . | 

HULL of @ pip; either from the foregoing, 
or from the following art. 

HULL, Shell, or pod: ol. Sun, pro vans, 
follis, ſacculus; the buſt that encloſes the ſeed 
Junius derives it ab 'Taixos, materialis. 


o 
* 
' 


HUMAN, «© "Huy, EATERS, 'Hyoovun, tre, 
ab intellectu {ic vocatum Hominem verilimile 1 F 


H U N 
II. Voſſ. vel ab "Op, fimul ; quia homo eſt | 
anim al ſociale z becauſe man is a ſocial animal. 

_. HUM-BER, quaſi Kumbro, i. e. Kymbro; and 
conſequently takes the ſame ein with KYM- 
BRO Britons : Gr. 

North-HUMBER-land : many have ſuppoſed, 
that this county has taken its denomination from 
its locality ; as being ſituate to the North of the 
Humber; but ſo likewiſe are the counties of 
ort, Durham, Weſtmoreland, and Cumberland : 
Humber therefore ſeems rather to take the ſame 
origin with KYM-BRO Britons : Gr. 

HUMBLE, Xapaxcs, bumilis ; meek and lowly 

heart : R. Xa, humi; the ground ; brought 
tw, even unto the duſt. 

HUMIDITY, ra, ab ro, humeo, bumecro, 
humidus ; moiſt, wet, dewy. 

_ HUMM, Ber, Boe, bombum edo; to make 
a loud buzzing noiſe. 

HUMMOCK ; Clel. Voc. 202, 3, is of opi- 
nion, that c is derived from kym, or kean, 
or head:”—but, according to this deriv. it 

would take the ſame root with KYM-BRO 
Britons ; which, as we ſhall ſee, is Gr.: let me 
however only ſuppoſe, that as hummock ſignifies 
only a ſmall hill, it may very naturally take the 
ſame derivation. with HUMP; meaning any 
gentle rijing, or ſwelling ground, a ſmall eminence, 
or protuberance ; which, as we ſhall preſently ſee, 
is Gr. 

HUMOR, Tua, ab To, humeo, bumefto, Bu- 
mor; moiſture : Voſſius derives humor à Xvuwoc, 
fuceus ; vel ſanguineus humor, quem è chylo ven- 
triculi per myſenterium attracto, coquit hepar. 

HUMP ; 'TBos, tuber in dorſo cameli; the bunch 
on a camel's back. 

HUNGER ; © Kevos, vacuus ; Kevayyia, vaſo- 
rum vacuitas, fames, inedia; an empty ſtomach: 
Caſaub. and Junius.“ 

HUNT ; Rv, canis, quaſi buon; unde Bound; 
a dog to bunt with. 

HURDLE, “ Kogdvan, Eyxexogduacevos, intextus, 
involutus; hinc hurdles ſunt crates ex viminibus 
textus, parietum uſum ad includendos homines pe- 
cudeſque praſtantes: wicker work, being ſlender 
twigs woven, entwined, and twiſted togetber : 
Caſaub.“ 

 HURL, “ ſee whirl: WHIRL, fee hurl: Skinn.“ 

—ſuch ſatis faction does the Dr. afford us Ü then 
let us hear Jun. who, tho' he does not refer us 
to whirl, yet as our word bur ſcems to come 
from thence, we may trace its etym. thro' that 
word under its proper art. 


HURLY-BURLY, ſcems to be a reduplication | 


to expreſs the ſame thing, and may perhaps be 
derived from hurl, or whirl, in the ſenſe of hurry 
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and commotion : and burly may be derived from the 
Fr. Gall. brouilier, by tranſpoſition of the letter 
: or, perhaps both burly, and brouiller, may be 
derived from the ſame root with BROIL, or 


tumult : Gr. to ſignify a mighty buſtle, a much ado 


about nothin 


HURRY. SKURRY : either from ZEvew, !raho ; 
to drag along ; as Skinner derives it : or elle from 
curro ; i. e. COURSE : Gr. 

HURT : “ fi Græcus eſſem,“ ſays Skinn. 
** deflecterem ab Oulaw, vulnero, per epenth. ſc. 


rd 7, et lenis ſpiritus in denſum mutationem : 
quoniam tamen noſtra, et vicinæ gentes longe 
majus cum Romanis, quam cum Grecis com- 


mercium habuerunt, mallem a Lat. orig. dedu- 
cere: Italicum enim urtare videtur frequentati- 


vum verbi urgere formatum, ſc, ut cetera omnia 
frequentativa, à ſupino urtum, urſum: —all this 


is moſt ſtrictly true — but, what if the Romans 


borrowed a great part of their language from the 


Greeks ? and, what if they borrowed this very 
word urgere? and that they did borrow it, is 
evident from what will be produced under the 
art. URGE : Gr. 

HUS-BAND; © Sax. hur, and band, q. d. 
domis-vinculum : Skinn.“ —conſequent]y Gr. 

HUSH ; © Belg. ſus; tus; inde 11s ſuffer ; 
ver-ſuſſen eſt finiſtros rumores opprimere ſilentio; 
celare ; huic huſh valde ſimile eſt illud buifte, (or 
whiſt) quod Chaucerus Feltis, p. 485, a, expo- 
nit peace, and be fill: Jun.” —conſequently Gr.: 
ſee HIST, or WHIST : Gr. 

HUSK, or ſhell: © buſten, vel huyſten eſt di- 
minutivum Teut. bus, vel huys ; domus: Jun.” — 
the huſe being as it were the houſe of the grain ; 
or, as Martinius, quoted by Junius, very pro- 
perly ſays, filigua ſonat quaſi domuncula :—con- 
ſequently Gr.: ſee HOUSE: Gr. :—Clel. Voc. 
209, ſuppoſes it to be Celtic; and derives © hu/# 
a cuſg, or cus-ig; what forms the caſe, eſpecially 
grain :'——but CASE, as we have ſeen, 1s Gr. 

_* HUSTINGS : "Tealos, wultimus, ſupremus ; 
ſumma apud Londinenſes curia ; the higheſt court 
in the city of London: this, however, is not de- 
livered as the abſolute root of this word, which 
bears rather the ſtamp of our Saxon anceſtors ; ; 
as will be more particularly ſhewn under that art, 
in the Sax. Alph. 

HUS- WEARD, or © howſweard; a hovvs- 
keeper : Verſt.“ —who ſuppoſes it to be Sax.;— 
but both HOUSE, and W ARD, are Gr. 

HUS-WIFE ; evidently compounded of houſe, 
and wife ; and confequently Gr. 

HUT, according to Skinner, is derived 2 
„Sax. et Fr. Gall. hurre; fugurium; Leut. 


buette ; tentorium, caſa; a Teut. hueten ; cu//0a're 
11 2 
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however, the Dr. is ſo gracious as to permit 
that it alludes to the © Gr. Kules, civitas (which by 
the way is a miſtake of the preſs for cavitas) 
cad us ſinus; ut et Koiln, cubile ; Koi, cubiculum :” 
but ſt. Il the Dr. is not happy in this deriv.— 
and we might rather ſuppoſe, with Lye, that © our 
word hut is derived from the Belg. Butte, or the 
Iceland. hydda: et ita dicitur, ait Kilianus, 2 
tegendo, five protegendo, quod Teut; eſt Hoeden, 
bueden: — all which moſt evidently ſhews, that 
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every thing, which has been here advanced, ought 


to be referred to the ſame etym. with our words 


hidden, and hide; a hut being a hovel to hide 
themſelves in; and ought to be traced up to 
Kober, as we have already ſeen under the art. 
HIDE : Gr. 

HUTCH-POT, ſometimes written, and pro- 
nounced hodge-podge ; and ſometimes hotch-potch ; 
but is undoubtedly derived © a vocabulo mere 
Teut.” ſays Jun. © ſiquidem huts-pot Belgis de- 
notat varia eduliorum genera, minutim conſciſſa, 
atque in copioſo jure ita cocta, ut crebra ferventis 
ollæ ſuccuſſione mutuo ſibi miſceantur: hutſen 
enim, vel hut/c/en, Belgis eſt quatere, concutere:“ 
from hence the French, thoſe common deform- 
ers of every language, have changed the word 
butſen into hoche ; and we, in order to improve 
it ſtill farther, muſt write it hodge, or botch : 
from this Teut. h#utſen, are derived likewiſe both 
bitch, and huſtle : ſo that hutch-pot ſignifies hitch, 
or huſtle-pot, i. e. the ingredients mult all be well 
mixt together by hitching, hutching, huſtling, or 
ſhaking the pot in which they are boiled, or rather 
ſteved : ſo that hutſen, huſtle, butch, hotch, hodpe, 
hitch, and hit, are all but deviations from ictus, 
ab ico, icere; i. e. ab Elaxa, perf. Inu, mitto, unde 
Hua, miſſile jaculum, a weapon to give @ blow, 


ſtrote, impreſſion, or motion: POT likewiſe is Gr. 


HUZZA, Aiw, Aioas, clamo, reſono, boo; to 
bawl, to bellow, or ts ſhout aloud : Hom. II. II. 566, 
Aces aicaslts, horrendum clamantes ; ſhouting dread- 
Fully to battle: we buzza for joy; but ſtill it con- 
veys the idea of making à loud noiſe. 

HYACINTH ; © Taub, an berb, and à pre- 
cigus ſtone: Nug.”—it is rather @ flower ;—the 
precious ſtone is commonly called a jacinth ; and 
is of a fine violet color. 

HYADES; Trades, ano Tzv ve, pluviam effi- 
cere, à pluendo : the ſeven ſtars on the noſe of 


Taurus, which riſe generally with wet weather ; | 


© quas Græci plavio nomine Hades appellant ab 
To, pluo; non ut Latini putaverunt, qui ſuculas 
vocaverunt ab Ts, ſus : Voſſ.“ 1 
HYZENA ; Taue, hyena, quaſt porcella; quod 
dorſum ei ſetis tanquam ſuillis rigeat: a wild 


beaſt, with a briſtly back and mane, like a boar. 


| 


| 


þ 


| dictionarics afford us this word, 


ny 
HYALINE, Taxe, hyalinus; a glaſſy, or bright 
color; tranſparent ; R. YaMos, vitrum; glaſs. 
HYBERNAL ; Xapuwy, vel Xapas, byems, bye- 
malis; unde hybernus ; winterly, rainy, and rough. 
HYDRA; "Top, Toa, Hydra, ſerpens aqua- 
ticus ; a water-ſnake. | 
HYDR-AULICS : Tg, hydraulica orga- 
na ; muſical inſtruments, or organs, that play by 
water-works: R. Tue, aqua; Aves, tibia; a pipe. 
HYDRO-GRAPHY ; © Tooyexpiz : R. Taue, 
water; et Teagw, to write: Nug.“ | 
HYDRO-MANCY; I Jeomarlis, hydromantia ; 
qui, vel que ex aqud prædicit futura ; @ divina- 
tion by water: R. Top, agua; water; and Mails, 
a foreteller: jocularly a watktr-doctor. 
HYDRO-MEL, © "Tdpo-jaras, hydromelti 3 Au 
mulſe genus ex imbre puriſſimo, et melle tem- 
peratum, et jam vetuſtate vini ſaporem referens; 
water mixt with honey : R. Te, water; and 
Mou, honey: Nug.”—a kind of mead, or metbeglin. 
HYDRO-PHOBY ; "T9eo=poeſfrz, hbydrophotia ; 
the dread of water ; which happens to thoſe, who 
are bitten by a mad dog, and to the mad dog 
himſelf : R. "Toe, aqua; Water; and oog, me- 
tus; dread. gs 
HYDROPICAL : © Tree, (it ſhould have 
been printed Tdporixo;) bydropicus; from "Tow, 
the dropſy: R. Towe, and onlopas, to ſee; wh, gen. 
eros, the eye: Nug.”— what a wonderful diſorder! 
the Dr. was certainly no phyſician, by his having 
placed the feat of the dropſ in the eye !—and yet 
Voſſius gives the ſame definition; nam Tdoę, aqua; 
wh, adſpectus, vel etiam oculs. | ; 
HYDRO-STATICS, "T9deoralwnn, hydroftatice ; 
the ſcience of liquids, or fluids, particularly the 
art of weighing bodies in water: —it is remarkable, 
that neither Hederic, Littleton, Ainſw. Minſh. nor 
any other etymolygiſt, ſhould give us this word; 
and yet they all have Tube, aqua; water; et 
Dalixog, Tlalixn, tatica, ſcientia ponderum ; ſtatics; 
the knowledge of weights : — ſo that it looks as if 


that branch of philoſophy had been diſcovered 


ſince their times :—which 1s fcarce poſſible to 
ſuppoſe. 

HYE-away ; © Sax. higan ;' contendere ; feſti- 
nare : vel hiezan; moliri, niti; vel a Teut. eilen; 


Fr. Theotiſc. zen, iilen; feſtinare; quod ſuo more, 


Fr. Jun. deffectit ab EA,: alludit et Gr. Klo, 
eo: Skinn.“ 


HYEMAL, To, Humeo, bumidus ; Eluag: vel 


potius A Xapwy, vel Xapas, byems ; wet, rainy, win- 


try ſeaſon. 


HYGRO-METER ; "Tycopdew, bygrometer ; 4 


| ſcale to meaſure moiſture: R. Tyęes, humidus ; et 


paileov, menſura :—neither will the lexicons, or 


HYLLE 


H Y 


HLLE; a bil: Verſt. - who ſuppoſes it 
to be Sax. : — but HILL is Gr. | 
HYMEN ; "Tun, Hymen ; the god of marriage. 
HYMN ; Tee, Hymnus: R. Tad, to ing: 


dure, the ſame : Nug. - carmen in honorem Dei; 


a pſalm ſung in praiſe of the Deity : quibuſdam 
placet diftum are 78 Ops vaicy'—but val, fignt- 
fies habitare, incolere. 5 
HYPER-BOLE ; Treegenn, hyperbole; exſu- 
peratio, exſuperantia ; paſt all likelihood of credit, 
or belief : R. Tete, et Bao. 
HYPER-BOREAN ; 'TmreeBogteos, hyperborens ; 


ſuperborealis ; et ſuper aquilonaris ; far Northern 


regions: R. Trię, et Bogeas, Boreas. 
HYPER-CRITIC ; "Treexeilnxos, bypercriticus ; 
a prodigious deep critic : R. Trię, et Keilizos, i. e. 
Keilns, judex; à Kew, judico ; to judge. 
HYPH-EN ; "Toe, una, wuniendo, hyphen ; a 
ſhort line between two words, to unite them in 
one: R. Te, vel Tre, et Ev, unum; in one. 


HYPO-CHONDRIACAL ; "Troxovderaxcs, ad 


bypochondrii inflammationem pertinens ; an inflamma- 
tion in the fide, or that part of the belly under 
the ſhort ribs : R. Tre, et xo, cartilago; 
4 cartilage. 

HYPO-CRISY ; © Trois, difſimulation, pre- 
tending, deceiving : R. Keno, to diſcern ; to judge: 
Troxęivehat, to fetgn Nug.” 

HYPO-STATICAL ; Tres ales, hypoſtofis, 
ſubſtantia, perſonalis ; a perſon in the bleſſed Tri- 
nity : R. Townw, ſub/iſto. 

HYPO-TENUSE ; Tela, hypotenuſa, ſub- 
tendo ; the line drawn under the arch of a circle, apud 
geom.” ſay Litt. and Ainſw,—bur no geometrician 
would admit of this, as a good definition; for this 
expreſſes only the chord of an arch; whereas the 
bypotenuſe is that line which /ubtends the two 
angles of a triangle. | 

HYPO-THESIS ; Trobteig, HYpotbeſis; baſis 
alicut rei ſuppeita; a philoſophical ſubje# : 
Tre-Tibnai, pono; a Propoſition, laid down as a 
principle in philoſophy. © | 

HYRED, © a linage, à familie: Verſt,” — 
perhaps the good old gentleman meant our word 
beir ; a lineal ſucceſſor : if fo, it is Gr. 

HYSSOP, © Teowrox, hyſſopus; the herb 
byſſop ; quali VEWEVOY, (it ſhould have been vo 
ri Toy wes, Which ſpreads, or caſts its odor even to 
the eyes: R. To, vow, plus ; and onTouai, to ſee, 
Ny, eres (it ſhould have been reg) the eye : 
Nug.” —this is a very extraordinary deriv.; nor 
can I find a better, unleſs the reader will pleaſe 


** 


to accept of the following from Minſhew ; v2 peve, | 


pro xevopuevey ems Tov wira, auxiliatur oculis ; it helps 
the fight ; or makes an excellent eye-water. 
HYSTERICS, "Yorpna yuv, Tetęa, Uternms, 


From GR EER, and LATTN. 


1 


matrix, hyſterica ; the womb ; and women that arg 
troubled with fits of the mother. 
HYSTERON-PROTERON, "Tsregov-redlegor, 
hyſteron-proteron ; a method in writing, when the 
latter article is placed before the former ; or, as we 
ſay, the cart before the horſe ; as in this expreſſion, 
moriamur, et in media arma ruamus: 
Let's die, and ruſh into the fight. n. II. 353. 


I and ]. 


Myſelf ; © Eyw, ego; Ital. io: Upt.” 
J ACENT, Ia x, Iaxtw, jaceo; to He along, or 
near. | 

JACK, af; © forte i Lat. jaculum ; ut pike, 
et pickerel, à noſtro pike; ſariſſa; ic. à longiori 
corporis figurã jaculi, ſeu haſte fimili : vel, quod 
eodem fere redit, quod inſtar jaculi magno im- 
petu et velociſſime ſe demittit, et quaſi torquet, 
et vibrat : Skinn.”—and fo far the Dr. is right; 
but jaculum is Gr.; as will be ſeen under the 
art. JAVELIN : Gr. 

JACK, à diminutive of Fohn; Iuazvuns, Joannes; 
Gall. Fannot, vel Fanequin; Ital. Gianicco ; unde 
Facky, and Jack :—it is remarkable, however, 
that this word Fack ſhould be a diminutive of 
Jobn, when it would have been more properly 
applied to James, i. e. Iaxwog, Jacobus, Facque, 
Fack, for Jemmy, not Johnny : but cuſtom has 
affixed it to Jobn. 


JACKANAPES : none of our etym. will help 


us to the explan. of this word, or rather expreſ 
ſion ; perhaps it may be only a contraction of 
Fack-an-ape-is ;—conlequently Gr. 

JACK-DAW ce à noſtro Jack ù re- 

JACK, to draw off boots X08150X9 T8 Joannes. 

JACK, to roaſt meat with) q. d. Foannes-daw, 
Foannes-oerea; Joannes-lixa; qua ratione etiam 
Italis Longobardis poſtremus jack to roaſt with, 
Martino appellacur, Mr. Martin: eadem ratione 


et lignum bifurcatum, cujus ope ocreas detrahimus, 


etiam Boot jack appellamus, quia vices mediaſtini 
alioqui ocreas detratiuri ſupplet: Skinn.“ — all 
this will be granted: only the Dr. ſhould have 
told us how Jack came To be UTTOX0gIFIX0Gy 14 Ja- 
annis : perhaps, according to the old adage, he 
thought that 
Jact, or Jobn 
Is all one: | 
but we have ſeen, in the foregoing art. how it is 
poſſible that Fack may be derived from James. 
JACKET ; © Belg. jack; lorica, thorax ; Fr. 
Gall. jaque ; Ital. giacco di maglia ; Hilp. Jace, 
vel jaca de malla ; tunica ferrea reticulata; a coat 
of mail: quid fi omnia à Lat. ſagum : — 
1 — 4 
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1 A From Girrx, and Tart, 
and what could the Dr. mean by that? let us 


hope it was not offered as a deriv, — Junius 


writes it jacket, vel Raſſeck 3' and then fays jaque, 


caſaque; giacco, caſaco; jaca, caſaca: Belg. jacke, 
kajake, kaſacke Græcum eſt Kaons, caſa, quod 


hic non domum, ſed veſtem ſignificat; prorſus ut 


tectum nunc ad ædificia, nunc ad rem veſtiariam re- 


ferri-poteſt : ab hoc itaque Kane, eſt caſa, knſacke, 


pro quo etiam Kkajacke, et per aphær. jacke dici- 
mus; unde jacket. 

JAIL : common - orthogr. writes it goal ; in 
which caſe it may be derived A Koe, 
cavus, cavitas ; a hollow. cell, or priſon hole: but 
it might be much better to attend to Clel. 
Way. 32, where he ſays, jail is the confine- 
ment of the ray, quaſi ray-/; or from y-ey-u1, 
or y-ow-ul ; the wooden cage of the law, ſubſti- 
tuted to the ray; which was only @ circle, drawn 
with a wand round the delinquent :'” — but now 


all is Gr.; for ray deſcends a Pa-Bdog, ra-dius; 


the rod, ſtaſt, or wand, with which the circle was 
drawn: ey, Pey, lex; ow, aw, law, all deſcend 
a As-, dico, jus dicere: and ul is evidently de- 
ſcended ab va-n, ſyl-va, ſyl-veſtris ; wood, wooden. 

TAKES : Minſh. Skinn. and Lye could find 
that this word was deduced from the Lat. cacare : 
and Sax. cac-hupe, latrina, ſentina; but none of 
them could ſee that both the Lat. and Sax, were 
deduced from the Gr. Kaxaw, ſignifying the ſame 
action. oy 

TAMBES, Jun. and Skinn. with the addition 
of Lye, have derived this word à Fr. Gall. 


jambes, and jambages; Ital. gambe ; Hiſp. jambas ; 


all which they have properly explained by ante, 
oſtiorum latera, antepegmenta ; q. d. tibia, vel 
pedes domus: after which, the Dr. refers us to 
gammon ; and Lye is ſo far pleaſed with that 
deriv. as to ſay, © Skinnerus non incommode 
derivare videtur ab hamm; poples: — but with 
ſubmiſſion to both theſe gentlemen, it might be 
better to derive our word jambes ab AiBamn, which 
Heſych. explains by Puex, janua; à door; i. e. 
a door-poſt, or door-ſtall, to which the hinges are 
faſtened on one poſt, and into which the bolt or 
lock ſhoots on the other poſt; and theſe two 
poſts are called the jambes, or upright door-poſts. 

IAMBICS, Ian, iambus; pes metricus; a 
meaſure in poetry, having the firlt ſyllable ſhort, 
and the next long. 

TANGLE: © mihi Anglis @ jangling fellow vi- 
detur dici petituriens; 1. e. importunè diſcur- 
rens, atque inceſſanter alios otundens hoc aut 
illud petendo; a Teut. jancken, catellorum inſtar 
gannire, et veluti per eulatum blandiri: Jun.“ — 
by all which it ſeems as if jangle, and jingle, or 
gingle, were derived from the ſame root : Gr. 


3 


| JANITOR, Ane, bees, Heſych. jane, ja. 


nitor ; door-Rceper; porter. a 

-JANNOCK : © neſcio an à ghe-nood ; nece/1. 
tas; q. d. brood van ghe-nood ; panis neceſfitatis, 
panis avenace! genus, quo, pre inopid meliorum 
granorum, vulgus veſcitur: Skinn. and Lye,” . 
oe NEED ia. Ge...» 

JANUARY, Aan, bugs, Jauua, Januarius; 
quod fit quaſi Janua cœteris menſibus; primus 
nempe Jani menſis—this. is not ſtrictly true, ac. 
cording to the Roman method of computing the 
year; for they began in March:—however, it 
is certain January is derived from Janua: 

— — cauſam nunc diſce figuræ; 
Jam tamen hanc aliqua tu quoque parte vides: 
Omnes habet geminas hinc atque hinc Janus 

frontes, | 
Equibus, hæc populum ſpectat, at illa Larem, 
Faſti, I. 1 32, 
but Voſſiusderives Janus à Raue, hiſco, debiſco: and 
ſays nothing farther: - ſince this month undoubt- 
edly received its name from Janua, or Janus, let 
us endeavour to trace the deriv. of that word :— 
Clel. Voc. 133, n, tells us, that“ Janus origi- 
nates ab y-han, or i-an; the year: Fanu-ar-ius; 
the head of the year, or ſpring: — and in p. 171, 
he likewiſe tells us, that © an, or anth ſignifies 
the head;” and this, he thinks, © gave origin to the 
Greek word AvJ-o5, which, on tracing into the 
elementary language, preſents clearly the ſenſe of 
head, or termination of the ſtem :''—ſo that Ar os 
Exp, is i-an, y-ear, Jan usar-ius, January, the 
beginning, or head of the year: conſequently muſt 
be either Gr. or Celt.. | 

JAR, or vaſe; © neſcio an 2 Xoagiov, hoc I 
Xon, inferiæ, exequie ; ic. vale quo liquor fune- 
bris, puta melicratum, lac, vel vinum, omnia 
mixta in mortui ſepulchrum more ethnico olim 
effundebantur : utrumque à Xe, fund: Skinn.” 

JARR, or quarrel : Minſevus, Jun. Skinn, 


and Lye, have derived this word from every lan- 


guage but the Gr.; whereas, if the Northern 
words, as they all acknowledge, are derived from 
garrio; then garrio, as Voſſius obſerves, ** omnino 
eſt  Taevw, converſov in 7, quomodo à guy, fio; 


| avyos, ligo, &c. eſt autem Taęvo, Dor. pro Tręvo, 


quod Heſych. exponit gwvev, Acyav, gbeyyear, eſt à 
DT'nevs, quod notat . apud Hom, II. A. any 
loud noiſe, or diſturbance. 
JARGON : from the ſame root: Gr. 
JASMIN "Oh Izrwos, vel Ic pivoy or, dice- 
batur olim unguenti genus in Perſide confectum : 
Jun.” — a flowering ſhrub, commonly called 


jeſſamin. 


JASON, © Iaow, Faſon, i. e. ſanaturus: R. 
Iaw, ow ; to cure: Nug.“ 
JASPER), 


4 c 


r e © Iacris, jaſpis, gemma ; à precious 
ſtone : ug. 


JAVELIN, 12 Exo, vel ab Eia xa, preterte- | 


rito verbi Inws, unde Iaxaw, facio; unde jaculum : 
Voſſ.“ a dart, or ſpear ; to burl, caſt, or throw. 
JAUNDICE : all the etymol. allow this word 


to be derived © a Fr. Gall. jaulniſſe, jaulne, flavus ; | 


à Lat. voce labentis imperii galbinus: Jun. Skinn. 
&c.”—but galbinus is deſcended from galbus ; and 
galbus ab Axpes, albus; which is white ; but jaun- 
dice is derived à Taauvxcs, glaucus, flavus, cæſius, 
ceruleus ; a greeniſh blue, inclined to yellow. 


JAUNT ; Aila, ante; unde © Ital. inanti, pro 


inanzi; ante, prorſum; q. d. inantare; eliſo ſc. 
1; gradum promovere : Skinn.” to take an agree- 
able trip ; to go abroad, | 

AW; Hie. maxilla e Caſaub. and Jun.” 
vel A Tube, gena ; the'cheek : but the deriv. of 
If. Voſl.. is far more preferable, who deduces 
fauces, a Bonns, Boaxes, à Bogy: unde et vox, Bog, 
vox faucibus befit : Skinner ſuppoſes it to be de- 
rived à Sax. cagl; maxilla; and then quotes 
his friend Th. Henſh. who, © monet ſcriptum 
eſſe antiquis chatoes; quod ſi ita fit, palam eſt 
ortum eſſe a verbo fo CHAW :” 
Skinn. has omitted ;) and Lye ſays, © vide tamen 


an non huc faciat Hib. giall; quo maxilla. 


denotatur.“ 
JAY ; Skinner quotes Junius for deriving © 4 


jay from Xaww, vel à Taw, glorior, exulto :— | 


but, in the firſt place, my edition of Junius has 
no ſuch art. as @ jay, or bird: but the article 
te gay, or, as he writes it, gai, he has derived à 
X&ics, quod Heſych. et Suid. exp. ayabos, bonus, 
probus ; niſi malis derivare à Tai, ſuperbio, effe- 
ror : this evidently belongs to gazty, or gaudy ; 
and the bird likewiſe may be derived from the 
ſame root, on account of the gaity of its plumage, 


particularly of its wings : unleſs jay may be de- | 


rived a Ta-evw, Dor. pro In-evw, ſono; from its 
loud, and chattering noiſe. 

IBIS; 1816; ibis, avis Egyptia ſerpentes devo- 
rans; an Egyptian bird, reſembling a ſtork: but 
probably ibis itſelf is no Greek word. 

ICE- bone; from the common manner of writ- 
ing this word, it would be impoſſible to con- 
ceive its meaning: etymology therefore will help 
us to correct the orthogr.; and by correcting it, 
diſcover the true meaning: ſee ISCH-bone: Gr. 

ICHNEUMON, Ive, ichneumon ; quaſi 
inveſtigator crocodili ; a rat of Egypt, about the 
bze of a cat, which ſteals into the crocodile's 
mouth while he ſleeps ; and then, by eating his 


bowels, kills him ;—neither can. this word be | 


purely” Gr. | 
ICHNO-GRAPHY, Ixwyeagia, ichnographia, 


(a word which 


, 


From GR RRR, and LA YT V. 


ö 


] E 


deſcriptio operis futuri ; a plan, or draught of a 
future building, garden, &c. 
ICHOR ; Ive, ſanies, tabum, proprie deorum, 
ſecundum Hom. 
IX, ov05 eg Te pres pponaperoy Hνο½tv 
Ichor, qualis nempe fluit beatis dus : 
An ichoy clear, as goddeſſes might ſhed. 
| II. E. 340. 

N ICHTHYO-LOGY, Iy8uoroyos, ichthyologia; a 
treatiſe on fiſhes: R. Ixvs, piſcis ; @ fiſh ; and 
Aoyos, ſermo; a treatiſe. 

ICHTHYO-PHAGY, HTyfuopuyss, ichthyo- 
phagus ; qui piſces comedit; one who lives upon 
ſh ; a fiſh-eater : Ix bus, et Þayw, edo; to eat. 

IDEA, Idea, idea: R. Eidw, video; to ſee, to 
know : Nug.”—the firſt form, or notion of a thing 
ſubhiſting in the mind. 

IDENTITY : Os, is, iſdem, quaſi idem; the 
ſame perſonality, or being. 

I-DES, E:is-Jdvw, unde Hetruſcum 7iduo ; hinc 
idus, uum, ibus: dies decimus quintus menſis, Martii, 
Maii, Fulii, et Ofobris; in reliquis decimus ter- 
tius ; dies qui dividit menſem ; nam iduare apud 
Hetruſcos ſignat dividere; to divide the month 
into /wo equal parts; the ides therefore might 
properly be called mid-month-day, 

IDIOM, In, idioma, proprietas linguz ; 
propriety of language ; the peculiarity, or genius of 
a tongue: R. Idiog, peculiaris, proprius. 

IDIOT ; © IJwlns, idiota; fooliſh, femple : R. 
Idiog, peculiaris : Nug.“ —peculiar, ſui generis; as 
if a fool were of a ſpecies by himſelf. 

IDLE : „perhaps from E:dwacy, idolum, vanum 
quid, res nibili: vel ab Abies, miſer : Upt.'— 
neither of theſe deriv. is ſo good, as with Caſaub. 


 loquacitas; a trifling, inſignificant prater; one who 
does nothing but talk, 

IDOL ;. * Eidwacv, idolum : R. Edo, video: 
Nug.” —<quia in idolo quodammodo videmus cujus 
eſt imago: Voſſ.“ Eidos, ſpecies, forma; a viſible 
repreſentation, 

IDO- LATRY, 2 Eidwaoneleac, idololatria: Eidu- 


Azles, ws, ſervant, ſlave, hired workman : Nug.” 


it a little trifle, an eſſay. 

JEALOUSY, Zn, ZnNwow, zelotypus ſum ;; 
by changing Z, in J; ſo from Ze ralng, Jupiter; 
Zevyos, jugum, &c. Upt.”—fearful, leit another 
ſhould obtain the favor we. are ſecking; 4 
rivalſbip. 

JEER ; © Twugaw, ſubſanno, irrideo; to joke, 


to laugh at any body. | 
| E F JEJUNE, 


Jun. and Skinn. to derive 74le ab Tha, nuge, 


N, and Aalean, a Heatheniſh worſhip of images: R. 


IDYLL, Eidvaaior, idyllium, parvum poema ;. 
diminut. ab Eidos, forma, genus; as we may call 


make'a mock of : Caſaub,”—vel à Tnguw, garrio; 
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JEJUNE, lee, xevow, Vacuo, vacuus ſum ; unde 
Jejunus ; faſting, meagre, crude, and immature. 

JELLY ; from whence this orthogr. could 
be deduced, is not eaſy to imagine; fince 
even the French write it gelte; evidently derived 
a Tec, gelu 3 DeAzvdpo, V gor, frigidum ; cold . 
though there is another deriv. in Skinn. which 
ſeems to give ſome countenance to our orthogr. 
viz. jelly, q. d. jus gelatum ; i. e. coagulatum, 2 
concretum: (a gelu. derived as above) ſo that 
there is ſome probability of its being right. 


JEO-FAILE ; Gall. /ay failli; ego lapſus. 


ſum, defectus aliquis attionis : Skinn.” laber in 
vain :—conſequently Gr. : fee FAIL : Gr. 

TJEO-PERDY ; commonly written, and pro- 
nounced jeopardy ; but derived a Il:ebw, perde; 
not pardo ; unde Fr. Gall. j'ay perdu, verbatim 
perdidi : Skinn.” vel ut doct. Th. Henſh. pla- 
cet, q. d. jeu perdu ; a loſt game, a hazard. 

JERKIN : «Sax. cyprel-kin; t#nicula: Skinn.“ 
who then refers us to © kertle : credo à verbo 
to gird; quia tunica accing. olim ſolebat;“ and 
gird, he himſelf acknowledges, may be derived 
« à Lat. gyrus, gyrare, i. e. a Toęos, Tupow, gyro ; 
to encircle, or ſurround.” | 

IERNE ; Hibernia, Hiber, Hiver, Tver, all 
expreſſing the Weſt, and Weſtern-land, or Ireland; 
as Clel. Voc. 189, acknowledges, and ſuppoſes 
them all to be Celt. ; but will undoubtedly take 
the ſame deriv. with EVE, or EVENING: Gr. ; 


for the reaſons given under that art. 


JESSES ; © Gall. getz; Ital. geti, getti ; lem- 
niſci accipitrum : Jun.” —the ſmall leather thongs, 
hanging at the legs of hawks, to which the ver- 
vails are faſtened ; and therefore very probably 
are derived from T«lz, inteſtina; becaule at firſt 
they might have been made of cat-gut: Shake- 
ſpear has finely introduced this word jeſſes in 
that ſoliloquy of Othello; Act III. fc. 6, where, 
in the firſt workings of his jealouſy againſt De/- 
demona, he lays, 

——— If I prove her haggard, 
Though that her jeſſes were my dear heart-ftrings, 
I'd whiſtle her off, and let her down the wind 
To prey at fortune. — 


the whole paſſage is an alluſion to terms in fal- 


conry, and ſignify, that if he ſhould be able to 

rove his wife falſe (as Jago had ſuggeſted to 
Lim) then, though the 4onds of wedlock, which 
united her to him, were his moſt tender cords 
of affefion, his very dear heart-ſtrings, yet would 
he turn her off, as the falconer does his hawk, 
and let her go down the wind for ever, to prey 
at fortune on other credulous fools, who might 
fall in her way, and be deluded by her, as he 
now ſuppoſes himſelf had been. 


- 


From GRENk, and LATIN. 


1 L 


JEST : ſince all our etymol. allow it may be 
derived à geſtus, et geſticulari, they ought to have 
traced thoſe words, as we have already ſeen them, 
m—_ OE my GESTICULATION : Gr. 

» Tayalns, gagates ; vel Axalns, agate, or j 

JETSON ; 2 font merces l os 
peſtate & navi projectæ, fluctibuſque in terram 
gzete ; quæ ad thalaſſiarcham pertinent: vox 
Hybrida eſt à Gall. jetter; à jacio, ejicio; et Sax, 
und mare: Jun.“ —but why did he ſtop there? 
this is not the ultimate deriv. of this word; for 
Vacio, ejicio, and projicio, are all derived ab Elaxa, Ito, 
Ins, mitto, jacio; to ſend forth, burl, or caſt away: 
and fund is Gr.: ſee SouNDING-line: Gr. 

JETT of water; from the foregoing root: tg 
caſt up water to any height. ; 

JEWEL ; Iiyn, jocus, jocalia; © quibuſcum 
fœminæ ludere amant; i. e. quibus delectantur: 
Skinn.” ornaments with which women are pleaſed, 

1 Eirte, Eu, fa, ficubi ; if, fince : Jun.“ 

IGNIS-FATUUS'; Iyropos, naſcor; quia ele- 
mentalis ignis ingenizus omnibus; quaſi gignitus, 
and gigniferous; unde ignis, fre; and fatuus like- 
wiſe is Gr. ; an igneous meteor, ſeen in moiſt places, 
and generally called WILL with a wiſp: Gr. 

IG-NOMINY ; Oveua, nomen ; 4 name, title, 
or note of diſgrace, prefixed to a man's name, by 
the cenſor : or elſe it may be derived à Tuwoxu, 
eyvwy, a perſon of notorious, known, or infamous 
character. 

1G-NORANCE ; Ave, Ayvoros, ignorantia ; 
unknowing ; Ayvugigewv, agnoſco, cognoſco, ignoſco; 
ignorant :—it is ſomething remarkable, that when 
the Greeks ſaid Ayvoges, and Ayvaiz, the Romans 
ſhould ſay both gnarus, gnariter ; ignarus, and 
ignoro, ignorans;—we have followed both. 

JIFFELLING-fellow, ſeems to be a contrac- 
tion of jay faill; conſequently Gr.: ſee JEO- 
FAILE : Gr. *e 

IL-CHESTER ; © 21, Beil, al, cal, hal, are all 
ſignificant of /chool, or college,” ſays Clel. Voc. 70: 
—conlequently ſeem to be derived ab Ava-y, 
UTE: a hall, or college: CHESTER likewiſe 
is Gr. 

ILIAC ; Duc, lutum, cænum; ilia, iliacus; mud, 
dirt; the bowels : iliaca paſſio; the colic, or twiſt- 
ing of the bowels, ſo as to cauſe a ſtoppage. 

ILIAD, Das, Iazdes, prius Homeri poema, 
quod de rebus agit Iliacis; the Iliad, or firſt poem 
of Homer, becauſe it treats of the ſiege of Troy, 
or Lium. 

ILKIN ; © Sax. ælc, il; quilibet ; whoſoever, 
any one: Ray.” — but it ſeems to be Gr.: ſee 
WHICH, and WHILK : Gr. 
I'LL, a contraction of I will : — conſequent- 


ly Gr. 
IL-LABORATE: 


ſea; unde mergo; immergo ; to dip, or plunge 


. Iyminens ; threatening immediate danger: im is aug. 


ſacrifice, or offering ; generally of flour, meal, or 


» 
LM 


{.-LABORATE: ſee E-LABORATE, or ra- 
ther LABOR: Gr.: — We have many other 
words in our FN beginning with the pre- 
poſitions IL, IM, IN, IR; which will be more 

roperly found under their reſpective articles; 

unleſs when the primitives themſelves are not 
in uſe; as in the following words, when com- 
pounded, _ , 

IL-LICIT, Age, aw, ino, vel à Aryw, lego; 
lex, liceo, licet, illicitus ; unlawful : il is neg. 

IL-LUSION, Ava, ludo, illufio ; a mocking, 
ſeorning, deriding : il is aug. 

IMAGE 1“ Ey, tranſpoſed to imago: 

IMAGINATION \ R. Emu, to re/emble: Nug.“ 
there is another deriv. by. Voſſ. de Permut. lit. 
viz. imago, quali imitago, ab imitor; à Miyuuae. 

| IM-BECILLITY ; ToArzwoes, bellum ; war; im- 
bellis, imbecillitas, weakneſs ; of an unwarlike diſpo- 
ſition : im is neg. | 

IM-BELLISH ; Enes, &yabes, bellus, bonellus, 
bonus ; good, beautiful, handſome ; and here uſed 
to ſignify 0 deck, grace, beautify, and adorn : 
im is aug. 2 

IM-BUE, Bus, impleo; to fill : im is aug. 

_ IMITATION, Miyropear, imitor, imitatio; 4 
wimicking, mocking, repreſenting, and reſembling. 

IM-MANITY, Maves, mollis: Eppuarns, 12 
bundus, Maven, inſanis ; furious, mad, cruel : im 
is both neg. and aug. —_— | 

IM-MERGE; Mugw, fluo; unde mare; the 


under, or into water: im is aug. 
IM-MINENT; Mia, moneo ; minor, mine, 


IM-MOLATION; Mea, mola; immolatio; a 


ground corn: im is aug. 

IM-MUNIT ; munus, officium ; vacuus 2 mu- 
nere, immunitas ; exemption ; freedom from duty, 
office, expence : im is neg.: ſee MUNERA- 
TION : Gr. | 

IMP, or fon. Ewguw, ingenero, inſerto ; Cym- 
ræis imp eſt ſurculus ; impio, inoculare, inſerere: 
Caſaub. and Skinn.” R. Oo, fo, naſcor ; to ingraft, 
znoculate, inſert a young ſcion : and alſo hence is 
uſed the term in falconry, 10 imp a hawk's wing; 
i. e. to mend her broken feathers. 

IMP, or /pirit : Skinner ſuppoſes it to be 
only contracted à Lat. impius; or perhaps from 
zmpurus: but in both caſes it would be Gr. :— 
Clel. Way. 46, with great juſtneſs, ſuppoſes that 
imp is derived ab Ar- ee, animus, quali an- 
EM, an imp, or ſpirit.” ET? 

IM-PARE, © Atrnęes, pro Avanngec, mutilatus, 


* 
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claudus, læſus: Caſaub,” burt, mulilated, _—_ 


injured : im is neg. 


I M 
; IM-PARLANCE ; © Cowell lingua fori Ro- 


mani exponit petitionem induciarum; ubi (c. alter 
litigantium alium diem petit; à Gall. ant. em- 


parler, olim, ni fallor, intercedere : Skinn.“— 
but parler is Gr. fee PARLIAMENT : Gr. 


IM-PARI-SYLLABIC: Iaga Nn, Para- 
ſyllabicus, imparaſyllabicus an increaſing noun 
that has more ſyllables in the gen. than in the 
nom. i. e. a noun of unequal ſyllables: um 
is neg. 

IM-PAVID, Sog, paveo, impavidus ; unfear- 
ful, fearleſs, intrepid, undaunted : im 1s neg. 

IM- PEACH; Hobo, robo, peto, impeto, cri- 
minari, accuſare; to make an attack on a perſon's 
character, conduct, or adminiſtration ; to arraign, 
or accuſe him of high crimes, and miſdemeancrs : 
im is aug. 

IM-PEDIM ENT; “ Eprod:iCuv, impedire: R. 
IIac, Todos, the feet: Nug.“ to entangle, or obſtruct 
the feet : im is neg. 

IM-PELL, © Art, pello, arceo; 4 initio ab- 
latum ; ut ab apiayw, mulgeo : Voll.” to drive, 
puſh, or thruſt : im is aug. 

IM-PERIOUS ; Ilagaw, reg, para, prorſus 
paro, impero ; commanding, bidding, ordering : im 
is aug,—Voſſius rather chuſes to derive 7mpers 
from Tri, ſuper, ſupero nam veteres dixere 


indupero, pro impero : im is aug. :—Clel. gives us 
a different deriv. which may be found under the 


art. EMPEROR: Gr. 
IM-PETRATE, Hahne, pater, impetro ; to al- 
tain by intreaty ; to atchieve, finiſh, get : im is avg. 
IM-PETUOUS ; © ITobew, ebe, peto, impetuo- 


ſus, impetus : Voſſ.“ force, or violence: im is aug. 


IM-PINGE ; IInyuws, pango, impingo; to ftrike 
againſt, to diſobey a law : im 18 aug. 
IM-PINGUATE, Iles, vel Haus, pinguis, 
impinguo ; to fatten, to make fruitful : im is aug. 
IM-PLEMENT ] <TIaw, unde Hande, et Thy- 
IM-PLETION : Tn, pleo, verbum obſo- 
letum : vel  malis fuerit A Nats, plenus ; unde 
Atameos, Exm)eos, EANrANtog, pleo, impleo; imple- 
ments, furniture, inſtruments, and all things ne- 
ceſſary to fill, and complete @ houſe, ſhop, &c. : 
im is aug. | 
IM-PLEX. ; Dee, EAN, plico, implicatus, 
implicitus; worapt up, intangled, twiſted: im is aug.— 
Milton has elegantly uſed this word in his Par. 
Loſt, B. VII. 320, where, ſpeaking of the creation, 
and mentioning trees and ſhrubs, he ſays, 
Forth floriſh'd thick the cluſt'ring vine; forth 
crept 
The ſmelling gourd ; up ſtood the corny reed 
Imbattled in her field, and th' humble ſhrub 
And buſh, with frizled hair implicit —— 
i. e. entangled. 
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ful, ungovernable : im is neg. 


primis; in the firſt place: im is aug. 


INM 
IM-PORT Var porto, portus, ur- 


IM-PORTANCE 
_ IM-PORTATION } merces per eum porten- 
tur; brought into port, or haven : im is aug. 

IM-PORT UNE; from the foregoing root; now 
ſignifying qui caret portu, i. e. quiete ; uneaſy, fret- 

IM- POSITION : O, Pons; ut A dw, dons ; 
pono, impoſitio, impoſtor ; to lay, put, or place; to fix, 
or eſtabliſh ; alſo to cheat, or deceive ; to defraud, 
or begnile : im is aug. 

IM-POSTUME. “ for apoftume, from Aresnua, 
abſceſſus : R. Irnps, ſto; A ginnt, abſcedo ; ſecedo 3 
to draw back, to divide; becauſe the impoſtume di- 
vides the parts: Nug.”—we might rather ſup- 
poſe, becauſe it was ſecreted, ſeparated, or divided 
from the reſt of the juices by ſuppuration : im 
is neg. 

IM-PREGNABLE : at firſt ſight any one 
might ſuppoſe, that this word was derived the 
ſame as pregnant ; but they have not the leaſt 
connexion together; and therefore, it were 


to be wiſhed, that the g were utterly diſ- 
carded, as the French have done, in writing it | 


properly imprenable ; only now they have abbre- 
viated this poor word in fuch a manner, as 
would have rendered it very difficult to have 
found the true ſource, had not Skinner aſſiſted 
us; for the Dr. ſays, “ab in negat. et prenable, 
quod capi poteſt ; hoc à verbo prendre, capere ; 
omnia à Lat. prebendere; q. d. imprebendibilis, im- 
prendibilis, imprenibilis, imprenable: - but here 
the Dr. ſtops; whereas, if he had gone a little 
farther, he would have found it was Gr.: ſee 


AP-PRE-HEND : inpregnable, or rather impre- | 


nable, ſignifying a fortreſs ſo ſtrong that it can- 
not be taken, 1s untakeable. 

IM-PRIMIS, ITgo, ITeclsgos, ITewles, primus, im- 

IM-PROPRIATION, “ leo, pre, prope ; quia 
operam hanc dare omnes ſolent, ut proxime, et 
quaſi in conſpectu ipſo adfint, quæ poſſident : 
prope, propius, inde proprius; r inſerto; ut à wos, 
nurus : propriaſſit, proprium fecerit, teſte Feſto: 
ſibi proprium vindicare : ſacerdotium gentilitium 
et avitum: Voſſ.“ an hereditary living, claimed 
even by a layman in his own proper right ; ex- 
empt from epiſcopal juriſdiction: im is aug. 


IM-PROVE ; IIgePairu, pregredior, antecello ; 
| to go before, excell. 


IM-PUDENCE : H, pubes, pudet, pudicitia, 
impudentia ; ſhameleſſmeſs, effrontery, immodeſty : 
im is neg.—vel potius ab ant. putus, puta, Iocbn, 
hoc eſt ro Aide, unde et Ięeroc , dictum eſt 
preputium : ſo that the origin of this etym. is 
evident enough; and im would be then aug. 


* 
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bis porta; vel qudd | 


I'N 

IN: Ev, Erde, in, intus ; into, intpard. 

IN-A-MEL : if this word fignifies the ſame 
with enumel, it muſt take the ſame defiv. ; but 
Junius fays, © quatnvis autem in hac conjeftury 
olim acquieverim, nunc tamen cenſeo Teut. 
maelen, et Sax. mæl, rectius deduci à Gothico 
melgan, ſtribere; quod valde affine eſt Gr, Maas, 
atramentum ; ink: it is indeed ſo value affine, 
that the one undoubredly gave origin to the 
other: and is now uſed for the art of Aaining 


* 


glaſs by fire : fee SMELTING : Gr. 


INANITY, Ivzy, In, Heſych. Iraprvros, txxt- 
vepeves, inanis, inanitas ; emptineſs, and vanity, 

IN-AUGURATION ; © angur, auguratio ; ab 
avis geſtut ? i. e. ab Apis, epic, nempe owes, avis, 
volucris : Voſſ.“ — unde augurium ; a prognoſti- 
cation of omens from the actions of birds: with 
us it is uſed in the ſenſe of an inſtallment of a 
prince: in is aug. 
IN. CARCERATION, Apxrw, arceo, coerceo ; 
carcer, carcerurius; a priſon, goal, or place of con- 
finement + in is aug. | | 


IN-CENSE, enrage þ incendo, incendarius ; a 
IN-CENSE, perfume ] perſon who ſets fire to 
| houſes, ſlacks, ſhipping : in is aug.— there is, how- 
ever, another deriv, which feems to point out 2 


IN-CENDIARY 775 Kala, candentia, 


different orthogr. when it ſignifies infuriate : ſee 
IN-SENSE : Gr. 

IN-CEST ; Kees, Dor. Kages, Avnterov, xaxov, 
caſtus, inceſtam ; impurity, unchoſteneſs : in is neg. 

INCH, Ovuyxia, #untia; the twelfth part of a 
foot: alſo an onnce. 

IN-CHOATTVE, Xa, chaos, incboatus; be- 
gun, but left imperfect: in is aug. 

IN-CIPIENT, Karlo, capio, intipiens ; begin- 
ing : in is aug. : 

IN-CISION ; Kade, deorſum ; cædo, incifio ; a 
cutting down ; felling timber: allo making a gap, 
or wound : in is aug. | 

IN-CUBUS; Kvnlu, caput declino; Rub, cumbo, 
incubo ; Emexupeles, incubones ; to he, or preſs 
on : alſo a diſeaſe, called the night mare ; lying 
like a beauy load: in is aug. 

IN-CULCATE ; Aa, calx, inculcatus; 10 
tread down, drive in, repeat often: in is aug. 

IND-AGATION, Ewbv-ayw, intus- ago, indaga- 
tio; ſearching, diligent ſeeking : in is aug. 

IN-DEED, Nai T% Ala, ita, per 7ovew ; yes, by 


Jove, in ſooth, in truth: or elſe it may be de- 


rived from deed, i. e. do; as when we ſay in 
fact: Gr. Ne 

IN-DEX, Aexvupi, indico; Evdaru, offtendo 3 
to ſhew, to point with: alſo the table of a book, 
ſhewing the references to each ſubject. - 


ö 
( 


INDIAN, Ives, Indus. 
| INDICO, 


IN 


. INDICO, commonly called Janigoe; Ijduxov, 
Indicun coloris et medicamenti genus; a ſpecies of 
Indian color z 4 ne blae. 6 3:79 i 

IN-DIC TED F crimes; commonly written, 
and pronounced indited; not from dico, ditus ; 
| but from Auen, jus, juftitia; or perhaps from 
both; fiace the Romans ſaid in jus dici; to be 
cited to law ; and diem dicere ; to appoint a day 
for trial. | 

IN-DIGENCE, Esdua, indigens, indigentia ; 
weed, want: R. Ev, and Atopai, indigeo; to be 
deſtitute, neceſſitous. 

INDI-GENOUS : © E, de, Syracuſan. præ- 
verbium, quod idem ac Evlos, intus; et Tivopuas, 
gigno, gene; unde * Voſſ.“ —the original 
natives of any particular place; born within ſuch 
4 country; ſometimes called Autochthones. 

IN-DITE a letter; Amxvvpi, deze, aſtendo; unde 
dico; nihil interim aliud eſt dicere, quam oſten- 
dere animi ſui ſententiam; dico, dixi, didtum; to 
ſheu, ſpeak, or pronounce words to be written. 
IN-DOLENCE, ada, Anancis, doleo, dolentia, 
indolentia ; feeling no pain; inſenſibility; or apa- 
thy : in is neg. 

IN-DULGENCE ; © Ogyaw, ur geo, appeto im- 
potenter; vel potius urgere eſt Egyodrwnſs : eoque 
videtur eſſe ab Egyoy, ut quod nihil fit aliud, 
quam ad opus excito ; aut ſtimulo: et eſt ab urgeo, 
indul geo: Voſſ.“ to urge, to preſs upon, to perſue 
with eagerneſs : in is aug. 

INDU-STRY, guat, inftruo, tiruo, induſtria; 
ab endo, i. e. in, et firuo.:—ſtruo, according to 
| Littleton and Ainſw. is derived from Eleaw, vel 
Ylopew, fterno :—but ſtruo ſignifies fo build, and 
fterno to pull down : fee STRUCTURE: Gr. 

IN-ERT, Aegan, ars, artis; unde iners, iner- 
tia; without ſkill, flothful, inattive, ſtupid : in 
is neg. 

IN-FANT 'T Onur, dico; to ſpeak ; for, 

IN-FANTI-CIDE \ faris, fatur ; fans, infans ; 
the ſtate of childhood, «nable to ſpeak :—in the 
laſt article joined to are, xonls, xa, cd; 
to expreſs the horrid action of bave-murder. 

IN-FAUST ; Bonde, faves; fautum, fauſtum; fa- 
voured : in is neg. 

IN-FECTION : So, fio, inficio, infefus ; ſtain- 
ed, poiſoned, envenomed : in is aug. 

IN-FERENCE, Pepw, Eiopigw, fero, infero ; to 
apply, conclude * in is aug. 

IN-FERIOR hp fero ; unde inferus, in- 

IN-FERNAL  fernalis ; ut proprie ha voces 
ſignificent Kelaxbois : quia mortut terre infe- 
runtur ; inferior, low, mean : alſo the lower re- 
gions ; under-ground. 

IN-FEST, Esta, focus, Veſta dea; feſtus dies, 
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infeſto, infeſtus, injucundus ; uneafineſs, vexation, 
trouble: in is neg. 
IN-FUCATION, S®vxes,, $vx«, uſe ſunt muli- 
eres ad conciliandum ori ruborem ; fucus, infuca- 
tio ; a coloring, diſguiſing, or painting ; in is aug. 
IN-FUSCATION, ®wrxw, fuſco, infuſcatio ; 
a darkening, gloomineſs, tarniſhing : in is aug. 


IN-GENDER DT wvopuns, Tryvopnt, Tevor, gi2n0, 
IN-GENIOUS þ genus, ingenuus, ingenuitas : 
IN-GENUOUS } nature, quality, diſpoſition ; 


ſincerity ; well bred, gentleman-like behaviour : in 
is aug.—ingenium, as Littleton and Ainſw. ob- 
ſerve, is proprie natura dicitur cuigue ingenita . 
but this is not tracing the etym.; ingenitus then 
is evidently deſcended from ingenor ; ingenor is as 
evidently deſcended from the gen pro gigno ; and 
gigno is undoubtedly derived à Tae, or Five- 
ba, vel Tryvepar, naſcor; as above :—ſo that 
ingenium ſignifies the natural genius, or diſpoſition 
inborn, or inbred in any perſon : and an engine is 
only an ingenious performance, contrivance, machine, 
or any artful piece of mechaniſm. 

INGLE, * Hiſp. ingle, inguen : Minſh.“ — 
© hoc manifeſte ab inguine: Skinn,” —et hoc ma- 
nifeſte ab ingen, ab antiqu. ingeno, 1. e. A Tiwopaiy 
2 ibi partes genitales : vel ab Eyxvey, quia in 
equiori ſexu ibi fit Kudloziz Ray tells us, that 
this word ingle in Cumberl. ſignifies © fre, as 
derived by tranſpoſition from the Lat ignis: 
but if ſo, ignis itſelf would be derived from the 
Gr. as we have ſeen under the art, IGNITION, 

INITIAL 2 * ineo, initialis, initiatus ; 

INITIATE I beginning, entering upon, intro- 
duced : in is aug. | 

INK, Teyyev, tingere 3 Teyxlog, tinfFus ; ink 3 
a tinfture : Upt.“ 

INKLING, or rather IN-CLIN, it being only 
a contraction of i#nclination- and conſequently 
derived from Eyxawmo, inclino, inclinatio; à diſpo- 


fition : alſo a ſurmiſe, jealouſy, ſuſpicion :—ſhould 
this not be the proper deriv. it would be difficult 


to trace it out according to our preſent orthogr, 
of INKLING : there is, however, ſo curious a 
deriv, given by Jun. that I muſt deſire leave 
to produce it: — © ixling Anglis videtur dici 
præſaga illa ſollicitæ mentis conjectura, que ani- 
mis noſtris quandam futurorum imaginem pra- 
figurat: vocabulo fortaſſe deſumpto ex Teut. 
in-klincken ; interius perſonare: quum itaque 
dicunt, I have had ſome inkling of the matter, tan- 
tundem eſt ac ſi dicerent, præſenſeram, præmo- 
nitus tacito quodam veluti inſtingdu — now, 
after this, it were to be wiſhed he had traced 
the etym, of this Teut. word Kklinckin, which 
ſeems to have given origin to our word clink ; 
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and both of them to be derived from Kawyyn, 
clamor, ſonus, ſonitus; a tinkling ſound. 
INN, * Ergo, domicilium, atverſorium ; a pub- 
lic houſe ; a houſe to receive ſtrangers : Caſaub.“ 
IN-OCULATE, Oxxos, ooh x>mos, oculus ; 3 in- 
oculatio; an art in gardening ; a grafſing, or ino- 
culating trees: by taking a bud from one tree, 
and fixing it on another : in is aug.—it is alſo 
uſed to fignify the communicating, or transfer- 


ring a diſorder from a perſon infected to one 
not infected. 


 IN-QUINATION, Kowew, inquino, polluo; 
Kois, impurus; unde cænum; to defile, pollute, ftain, 
render impure : in is aug. 
IN-SENSE; enrage : Gr.: —ſince now it ſig- 
nifies to provoke a perſon to ſo high a degree, as 
to. drive him out of his ſenſes, even to mad- 
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ſignifies to blow-in ; and it has been rad” that 
the image might be borrowed to denote an 
action of God in an extraordinary manner in- 
fluencing, exciting, and enlightening the mind 
of a prophet, or apoſtle :”—but here again, as 
before, in the art. DIS-COURSE, his lord- 
ſhip ſtops ſhort in his deriv. by deriving this 
word inſpiration from the Latin verb ſpiro; ſince 
ſbiro itſelf is but a derivative from EZraigu, tre- 
mo, palpito, ſpiro, five exſpirare animam, more 
animalium palpitando animum efflantium; and 
from hence applied to breathing in general; 

which is always performed by @ heaving, palpitat- 
ing motion of the lungs :—though there is another 
Gr. verb, from which fpiro, by tranſpoſition, 
may be derived; viz. /piro a Pirigu, quali Erie, 
flo, ventilo; à . dos, flabellum, ventilationis 


|} neſs ; it is undoubtedly derived from the ſame 
" root with SENSE ; and in now is neg. meaning 
to un-ſenſe him, to render him in-ſenſate : Gr. 

* to inform: a pretty word,” FT 


inſtrumentum ; to blow, to breathe, to ventilate ; 

and from thence might be uſed to expreſs that 

extraordinary, and miraculous operation. 
IN-STALLATION, “ Zl, ordinor. aor. 2. 


i IN-SENSE : 


ſays Ray, © uſed about Sheffield in Yorkſhire :” 
— but wherever it is uſed, it would have +l 
more commendable in this gentleman, *' as an 
etymol. to have given us the deriv. of this 
pretty word, which ſeems to originate from 
SENSE : Gr. 

IN-SIDIOUS, Exedea, ab ES H., ſedeo, —_ - 
die; an ambuſh ; ambuſcade, lying in watt : 
is aug. 

IN- SINUATION ; © Iyvvs, cavitas, / finus popli- 
ts ; the cavity, or Lollow part of the ham: the Ro- 
mans underſtood nus in the ſenſe of @ boſom ; 
quod brachiis comprebenditur: de mari igitur di- 
citur pizpcgrus, nam in mari iu eſt maris pars 
quaſt brachits terre interjefta : à finu hominis eſt 
inſinus; quo proprie uſus Apuleius, cum ait 
manus infinuatas (with arms impleached thus) i. e. 


in finu conditas ; quod hominum eſt otioforum :- 


Voſſ.” —infinuo, in/inuatio ; to winde, and turn as 
a ſerpent ; and hence ufed in Engliſh to ſignify 
the crafty addreſs of a ſycophant, who endeavours 
to creep, and wriggle himſelf into favor. 
IN-SIPID ; | Orrop, ol. pro Oros, ſapor, 120 — 
pidus ; unſavory, without taſte : in is neg. 
IN-SIST, Iraw, Ienwi, fto, nf, %; to ſtand 
peremptorily, to urge, to be inſtant in: in is aug. 
IN-SOLATION; Oz, ſolus; ſol ; quod ſo- 
Ius appareat cæteris ſideribus ſuo fulgore = 


ſcuratis: inſolo, inſolatio; Hing in the ſun : 
iS aug. 


IN-SOLENCE ; "Oxes, ſolus : inſolentia ; un- 
uſual behaviour ; uncommon attions : in 18 neg. 

IN- SPIRATION : Lord Bollingbroke, vol. I. 
140, is of opinion, © that this word inſpira- 


tion is derived from a Latin verb ( ſpiro) which 1 


tere: Nug.“ 


Eraxov : Others chuſe to derive it from ftallum, 
formed by contraction from flabulum, which 
comes from te; (and farther the Dr. would not 
go) and ſignifies properly locus ubi fatur ; 
the place where one flands, or is; being 
taken not only for a fable, but likewiſe for a 
houſe, or habitation : ftallum has been alſo ſaid 


| of the quire ſeats in the- church ; from whence 


we have taken the Engliſh fall ; ; and of the 
ſeats, or benches of judges ; from whence comes 
inſtallare; to inſtall ; as if it were in ſtallum mit- 
with regard to this latter deriv. the 
Dr. ought to have deduced it from Icxui, Tad, 
io, inſtead of fo, which is but a derivative. 
INSTANCE, Ire, vel Eioow, a, Eigng, 
Ine, inſtar ; like, a ſimilitude, an example. 

IN-STANT, ſabſt. TEnonui, inſiſto, inſtantia; 

IN-STANT, adiedl. J Everus, præſens empus ; 
the preſent Now. 

IN- STAURATION 3 Eigne, Ing, inſtar, i- 


Atauro, i. e. ad inſtar alterius facio; to renew, begin 


again, ſucceed : in is aug. 

IN-STIGATION, Tigo, cl, inſtigo, Pungo: ; 
to urge: in is aug. 

IN-STINCT, from the foregoing root, both 
ſubſtantive, and participle; meaning an inward 
motion, ſenſation : in is aug. 

IN-STRUCT Exevadu, ſtruo, inſtruo, xi; 

IN-STRUMENT I Lum; inſtrudtio, inſtru- 
mentum; unde aliquid uſtruimus; ſetting in order, 
teaching, training ; allo * implement 10 work 
with : in is au 

IN-SUING, commonly written, and: pronounc- 
ed enſuing; Erehai, quali equomai, ſequor, inſe- 

uens ; following, perſuing + in is a 
rm 3 


t 
" IN-SULAR pa Laie, ſalum, in/ula, in ſalo 
IN-SULATE paſita; an iſland, ſtanding in the 
ſea ; or any thing ſtanding by itſelf, diſtin : in is 
aug. : If, Voſſius fays, inſula is a diminutive of 
Ira, «Ms, laracca, Heſych. hinc pluribus inſulis 
nomen ie. | | 
IN-SULT, AXAXopacu, ſalio, inſulto; to leap, or 
bound ; to domineer, deride : in is aug. 
IN-SURGENTS 12 ſurgo, inſurrectio; 
IN-SURRECTION I @ r1fing againſt authority; 
an open rebellion : in is aug. 
IN-TAIL : this word appears the more re- 
markable, becauſe we happen unfortunately to 
have another in our language, which bears a to- 


8 


tally different ſenſe from this now before us; for 


this is derived à ®@aacs, Oannun, talea ; a tally ; 
a chip, or flip, or any ſlice of wood cut off ; and 


« lands intailled,” ſays Junius, “ ſunt terre alicui 
relictæ una cum aliis quibuſdam heredibus; no- 


minatim expreſſis, ita ut earum poſſeſſio non 
ſimpliciter atque abſolute concedatur hæredi: a 
Gall. zailler ; ſcindere, reſcindere, amputare: fadum 
talliatum, inquit Spelmannus, eſt fœdum, quod 
ita talliatur, hoc eſt amputatur, et reſcinditur ; ut 
ad nullos tranſeat hæredes, nik è corpore certæ 
alicujus perſonæ emanantes; excluſis interea non 


aliis confanguineorum ramis, ſed et fratribus 


ejuſdem, ipſiſque interdum filiis ab uxore altera 


procreatis :”—this is the law ſignification; but 


we ſeem to have underſtood the word intail in 


et another ſenſe; viz. when we ſay, the diſtem- : 


pers of diſorderly parents are intailled on their 


children: and yet it muſt be derived from the 


ſame root, 


' IN-TEGRITY, @:yw, tango; intago, inuſit. 


anteger, integritas ; whole, ſound, untouched, uncor- 
rupted : in is neg. 


 INTEL-LIGENCE, Aeyw, lego, intelligo, in- 


ter-lego, i. e. intus mecum lego, ic. loguor; intelli- 


gentia ; knowing, underſtanding, perceiving : inter 


is aug. | 
IN-TENT Tevw, ol. Teo, tendo, in- 
IN-TENTION tende; intentus, intentatio, 


intentio; ta ſtretch, bend, or ſtrain; deſign, purpoſe; 

meaning; attentive : in is aug. 
INTER-CALARY, Kante, voco, © calo, ant. 

unde intercalarium, intercalaris : dies vel menſis 


intercalaris dictus eſt cui inſerebatur dies, qui 
deerat ad complendum annum : the odd day. of the 
Leap year, which falleth every fourth year; viz. 
on the /ixtþ day of the calends of March, which 


was reckoned twice that year ; and from thence 


it acquired the appellation of Bix Sextilis , be- 
cauſe the /ixth. of the calends of March was twice 
Eounted ; 1. e. a day intervened, or was intercalated, . 


or called twice over; in order to keep up a regu- 


ins 


From Gar E, and LAT If w. 


r N 
lar computation of time, as near as poſſible to 


the due courſe of the ſun; which no method of 


numbering by days, months, or years, can ever 
exactly agree with; becauſe the compleat period 
of the earth's annual revolution cannot be made: 
to coincide with any computation, at preſent 
ſubſiſting in the known world: and therefore 
different nations muſt have different methods of 
reckoning their dates ; and none of them anſwer- 
ing exactly, they are obliged to have recourſe ſo 
often to make an alteration of their ſtile ; to 
intercalate ſometimes, and ſometimes expunge 
whole days in their computation, | 

INTER-CEDE, xago, xa%, cado, intercedo; 
to come, or paſs between ; to interpoſe ; to plead in 
behalf of any one: inter is aug. 


INTER-COSTAL, Eu-15nw, conſto, unde 


coſta ; a rib, ribbed, between the ribs: inter is aug. 

INTER-DICT ; Ain, jus dico, interdiftio: a 
prohibition, forbidding, repealing an aft: inter 
is neg. 

INTER-EST, Eu, ſum, es, eft, interſum, in- 
tereſt ; it concerns me; it tends to my profit, and 
advantage; allo uſury : inter 1s aug. 

INTER-FERE ; Ot, fero; to bear, or carry; 
to intrude between, to intermeddle : inter is aug. 

INTER-IM, E,, Evdov, inter, et im ant. pro 
eum; quaſi inter eum temporis lerminum; in the 
mean while : inter is aug. 


INTERIOR, Es, in, inter, interior; more in- 


ward ; innermoſt, more internal. 


INTER-LOPER ; Aavebaga, Heſych. exponit 


omeude, feſtino; to haſten, jump about; tranſilis: 


© mercatores Tageyyezrlo, qui contra Commercit 
regulas mercaturam exercent, et quali invadunt : 
Jun.” —unregiſtered, unenrolled merchants, who 
are always buſy, and hurrying about, intruding 
their wares, contrary to the juſt rules of com- 
merce : ſce LOPE : Gr. 

INTER-LUDE, Aud g, ludo, interludens; play- 


ing between, or any thing atted between the play,, 


and the farce : inter is aug. 
INTER-PRET, Meootealai, Auto 115 PEaTewgy 
interlocutores, interpres; a mediator between two, 


who may be of different languages: an explainer, 


an expounder : inter is aug. | 

IN-TERR, © Fea, tera, terra; the earth; unde 
fortaſſe Epos, erebus, quia ſubterraneus ; niſi 
hoc malis eſſe ab Epeqw, lege; to cover: Vol.” 
who has likewiſe. given us another deriv, of 
terra; viz. à Tegw, hoc eſt Zręaio, /icco ; quo- 
modo Heſych. Aol. Teęcc la. exponit Ergouvila Un 
naw: gempe A ficcitate id terræ nomen datum ob 
eam cauſam, ob quam, ut initio Geneſis legi- 


mus, Deus ipſe N92 hoc eſt aride impoſuit: 


the former however ſeems the more natural deriv, 
| | 10 ; 
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1 N. 
fo inter, to put into the earth, or ground; to bury, 


or cover ger with earth: in is aug. 

INTER-STICES, Iraw, 1805, Ion, ſho, interſti- 
trum z diffance, ſpace between, invervalls : inter 
18 aug. 
INTICEMENT; perhaps this may be only a 
tranſpoſition of the word incitement; and now 
uſed to ſignify an alluring, or moving to action by 
fame agreeable object: ſhould this be the true deriv. 
we may deduce it from the ſame root with the 
word CITATION: Gr. 

INTIMATE, ng intus, intimus, intimatio; 

-INTIMATION \ an inward friend; a ſincere 
Supporter : alſo a declaring, hinting, ſignifying. 

{-TIRE, commonly written, and pronounced 

entire, after the French ; but it ought to be re- 
membered, that the French themſelves are only 
borrowers of this word ; and have borrowed it 
with an ill grace ; for they have disfigured it the 
moment it came into their hands; if we are to 
ſuppoſe, that they borrowed it from the Latin 
word integer, which was taken from the Greek 


verb Gi, tango, tetigi, tadtum; from whence the 


Latins formed their old verb intago; which is 
only their negative ix joined to the Greek; and 
they have very juſtly compounded their word 


Erapq Gn hs 7.10 


; 


| 


1. N 
IN-TRICATE 0 if, / capillus, ta, vil - 
lus; a bead 9 5 h ee N 25 wool: 
metaphoric uſed to ſignify any entanglement, 
difficulty, perplexity-: à Sek, rh, intrito, intri- 
catus; enwrapped, inveloped, entangled : in is aug. 
IN-TRIGUE ; derived from the foregoin 
root; for, as Nugent obſerves, “ this word 18 
properly faid of chickens, that have their feet 
intangled with hairs (feathers, &c.) according 
to Tripaut: and comes from E,, in; and Og, 
rex, 4 hair ©: tricæ, ſays Nonnius, ſunt impe- 
imenta, et implicationes (et intricare, impedire, 
morari) dictæ quali zerice ; quod pullos galli- 
naceos involvant et impediant capilli pedibus im- 
plicati : Nug.”—we make uſe of this word. in the 
ſenſe of a perſon's being ſo deeply involved in an 
affair of honour, that he cannot poſſibly diſengage, 
or difintangle himſelf from it: in is neg. 
INTRINSIC ; Ev, Evdov, inter, intrinſecus ; in- 
ternal, inward, real worth; and value. | 
- IN-TRUDE, Tus, trudo, intrudo; to thruſt in, 
enter in unſeaſonably, inopportunely : in is aug. 
IN-TUITION, Otwgtw, tueor, intuitus; to lock 
into, or, as we ſay, to know by juſt looking at 4 
thing : in is aug. 
IN-URE ; Ilve, unde uro, inuro ;. to harden by 


IN-teger ; to ſignify any thing untouched, unconta- fire : in is aug. 


minated, uncorrupted ; whole, ſound, intire: in 
is neg. 
IN-TO, Evdoy, intus ; within, 


IN-TOXICATE ; T., arcus; unde taxus, 


quod ex ed arcus faciebant; toxicum, quali taxi- 
cum, à taxo arbore venenatd : poiſon, and deadly 
juice, extracted from the yew-tree: and from hence, 
all perſons intoxicated, and inebriated, were at 
firſt ſuppoled 4% have been poiſoned by ſome en- 
venomed cup : this opinion is very naturally intro- 


duced by Xenophon, Kues Taiduac;. A. p. 25. 


Ol: wn At, ten 0 Kugos, ede dene, un ev TW ang. 
Happaxt jwemuiypiva an: Kaiyap ol: Eigiag ov Tus 
pine e Toig yevelAuois, oapus xaliuatior Eee avlcy 
(ro, Tax d ty ðX AA. Kai ros dn, ton, ou, 
d Tai, T#lo xalryvws; Ol in A, ten, ag EWEWY D 
T&is Yrααα,,, Kat reg CAT TOXNNOpevss | Tiewlo 
qty. op, d BY tals nas rug raidag roth, TaVIA ao. 
emoreile; Tavles pry yap apa nxexpayale, wala . 
dt fv arAnnuv* nit de xa para Yeoiug* B% axpnuprver 
dt Ts gdovlos, wavutle dey apiee: Ar dt exape; Vpwy 
Thy dal pupny, ür x ail "08 XNT0pevory un Owe 
epxerolias w puh, ann ud" ogfuclai td. 


ETiaenols de rallaragi, ov Ts, di « Pacing noble, or 


TE , oh ov = * Tol yap dn rywye xa Tmelov 
x&]epatoy, öl TH] apa w i ionyogia, 6 vas role 
roi e aderdle yd tαν,ẽ dt. Hogarth himſelf has 


, 


not drawn a more lively picture in bis Modern 


miduigbi's converſation-piece, 
a 8 4 3 l * + * 


- 


IN-VASION ; Badge, vado, invaſio; to go 
againſt, march againſt, aſſail : in is aug. 

IN-VECTIVE, Ox to, ve ho, invectus, inveftivay 
a railing, ſlanderous ſpeech : in is aug. SY 

IN-VEIGLE; “ pellicere, occecare; à Gall, 
aveugle ; cecus ; fuit enaveugle ; occecare ; atque 
inde Angli fecerunt ſuum enveigle: Jun.” —it 
were to be wiſhed, this great etymol. had traced 


out for us that horridly barbarous French word 


aveugle ; inſtead of informing us what the Engliſh 

have done after their ignorant example : perhaps 

then, by aveugle, thoſe Barbarians might intend to 

have derived it A viſus, 1. e. ab Edo, video; fince 

they explain it by qui eſt -prive de Fuſage de la 
vue ; any one deprived of fight; and here uſed to 

ſignify the inticing, or leading any one blindfold 

into our ſnares : in is neg. 

IN-VEEOPE, Eirw, «aw, præpoſito digam. 
quaſi Fado, volvo, involutum ; rolled up, involved: 
in is aug. - | of 

IN-VENT aui, Baivw, Venio, inventio, 

IN-VENTARY \ inventarium ;. to find, deviſe; 
alſo to make a catalogue of whatever effects may 
be fond on the. premiles : in is aug. | 

N-VERT, Teero, quaſi Teglw, verto, in verſio; 
to turn inſide out, upſide down : in is aug. 
; IN-VETERATE, c Burlns, quod 2 Ba trilaluep, 
et Elec, annus, i. e. annoſus: Voſſ. et Scal.”— 


valde vetus, unde ixveteratus, invetaratio; a long- 


don 


. "FS From Gn IE x, 
Age, and confirn'd malice: alſo an ol i- 


ben ee, an n 
gate, chronital diſtemper: in is aug. | | 
IN. VIRON: another inſtance of barbarous 
Frefich diſtortion; for no perſon at firſt ſight 
could imagine, that we muſt trace this word up 
o Toe, Togzv, viron; whirl-round, © in gyrum 
calligere, in orbem vertere; gyrare; unde Gall. 
virer; unde quoque fecerunt ſuum environ; to 
furround, encompaſs : Jun, and Skinn.“ ix is aug. 
IN- VITE; Ba, vita; pet ſyncop. unius vo- 
calis 0; et B in v abire infolens non eſt: © ivito 
non à vito deducitur; ſed cum de conviviis dici- 
tut, à vita dictum videti; quaſi ad ſe vocare con- 
vivii cauſa : ſane in hac ipſi convivii voce vivitur 
ita ſumitur, ut vita in invitare; ſiquidem ea vox 
conviviis proprie convenit : Voſſ.“ fo bid any one 
to an entertainment. My | 
IN-WARD; E,, in; and Terre, quaſi Ileglw, 
verto; quaſi warto, ward; turned inward. 
JOCOSE ]“ non ab Iazxn, Izxos, Iaxyos, ut 
JOCULAR þp nonnulli volunt; fed ab Iiyn, 
JOKING + ] jocus, jocoſus, jocundus ; jeſting, 
mirtb, and merriment : Vol.” 
JOG, Auwxw, expello, abigo ; to drive, or ſhove away. 


JOICE, ſometimes written joiſts; Zis, jus, | 


adjuſtus ; tigna coarticulare ; which might lead us 
to derive it à Zevyw, jungo ; to join rafters, or beams 
together ; as in the next art. | | 

JOINT, ZLevyw, Cuya, Zevyos, jugum, junio ; 
connecting, uniting together. 

JOlS T-caltle: whether we write it joift, jeift, 
agiſt, or agiſtment, the word is ſo barbarouſly 
mangled, and transformed by thoſe horridly 
ignorant etymol., the French, that no man can 
find out, the deriv. of it, but by the ſenſe it 
bears: agiſt then, or joiſt, is thus explained, 
* aliena armenta in regis foreſtam, 1. e. incultum 
agrum, admittere, et eo nomine pecuniam exi- 
gere; à Fr. Gall. giſte, cubiculum, ſeu locus in quo 
aliquis jacet, à verbo ger; jacere : Skinn.“ thus 
far the „ede un. no farther he. Voſſius 
now will help us to deduce it from the Gr. thus; 
© ab Eixza, vel Iaxa fit Iaxw; ab Iaxe, Iaxcy, 
jaceo ; to lie down :”—ſo that theſe words joift, 
jeift, agiſt, and agiſtment, are derived from Iaxto, 
and ſignify the taking cattle to paſture, where, 
after feeding themſelves full, they may lay them- 
ſelves down to reſt. 

JOLE, commonly written, and pronounced 
Jowl of ſalmon, 8c. : A TM, vel potius Taxe, 
gula ; Ital. et Hiſp. gels; Gall. gueule ; fauces 
Piſcium : © vir longe doctiſſ. Gerardus Langbain- 
ius, in quadem epiſtola olim ad me data, (ſays 
Jun.) retulit ad Sax, ciol, ceole ; guttur :”—to 
which Lye adds, © que originem debere videntur 
Armor. gueol; et Hib. gall; os, riftus:"—but' 


and LATIU. 7 © 


undoubtedly all theſe words originate à razer: 
Vor it might rather be derived from y-hoff, Fove ; 
7b, heb contracted to jow!l, in the ſenſe of 


* 


y- Hof, the head; as Clel. tells us, Voc, 132, on! 

def, koßß, and kepb, are evidently derived a 
| Kep- an, caput, the bead. 

JOLLY : more barbarous French tranſmogra- 
phication from the Gr. words Zeug-ralng, or (ſup- 
poſing they never went ſo high) from the Lat. 
Jupiter; thus; Jupiter forms Jovis; Jovis gives 
origin to Jovialis; and Jovialis muſt be con- 
tracted by the Fr. Gall, gentry to joli; pulcher, 
bellus, nitidus, lætus, alacer; a jovial fellow, a 
boon companion, a trium literarum homo. _ 

JOLT-head, ſeems to be only a reduplication 
of terms; jolt, or jole, ſignifying bead: ſee 
JOLE: Gr. 

. JOLT, or Sale; Iso, Ini, mitto, jacio, jactito: 
vel A Zeve, jus, unde juſta, unde © Fr. Gall. 
Jouſter ; haſtis ludere, haſtis impetere: Skinn.” to 
; puſh, ſhove, or thruſt : ſee JUSTLE: Gr. 
| IONIC, Iavxes, Jonicus, qui Jonum eſt ; an 
| Jonian ; 'the Tonic order; from Ionia, a country of 

Alia minor, belonging to Greece. 

JOT; Ila, iota; the Greek letter : alſo any 
ſmall thing. | | 

JOVE ; derived either immediately from the 
Hebr. Jebova; © vel verior fortaſſe aliorum 
opinio, qui cenſent ex Zeus eſſe Jovis, ab antiquo 
nominativo Jovis, Jovis; nam oles dividebant 
diphthongos 3 itaque Pro rale, dixere mwais; pro 
Zevs, Zevs : hinc Folice g inſerto Zeus, et Z in 
J converſo; ut à Zuyov, Jugum ; lic à Zhu, 
Jovis: Voſſius, under the art. Juve: but 
Clel. Voc. 132, n, ſays, “ in this word Jove, or 
Jovis, which laſt was often nominatively uſed, 
and is in fact ſo irregularly the genitive of Jupi- 
ter, though a very different word, the common 
etym. pretends that it comes from juvare, to help; 
but the Celtic will tell you, that it comes from 
Y-hoff, J-ove, the head, or principal of all things ; 
2 Jove principium: — however he has allowed in 
another place, that hoff is the ſame as Kkof}, or 


ſenſe, Jove is Gr. à Kep-aan, caput; the bead. 

JOURED, ſeems to be only a contraction of 
journeyed; i. e. a perſon tired, and fatigued with a 
long journey, or any weariſome labor; and conſe- 
quently derived, as in the next art. 


JOURNEY { word was of Gr. extract. ſince it 
comes to us through the hands of thoſe ſub- 
verters of all etym. the French, in that ſtrangely 
diſtorted word journal; for, © who expects to 
find dies in journal?“ ſays Clel. Way. 84, © yet 
it is there; dies, diurnus, journal :”"— but now he 


mould 


koph; i. e. keph; and conſequently even in this 
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mould have found, that dies was far more eaſily 
to be found in Aaes, lumen, ignis, lampas; to 
ty pify the ſun, the great torch of day; and now 
uſed to ſignify an account of what is performed 
in one day, or day after day; hence a journey-man, 
* qui olim de die in diem operam locavit, delig- 
navit ; licet nunc, qui pactà mercede-in annum 
ſervitutem ſtipulatur, denotat: Skinn.” _ 

JOY, Taw, gaudeo, gaudium ; delight, pleaſure : 
vel à Tavgw, glorior; to boaſt with ſatisfattion. 


IRAS WO pa vel Xage, ira; iracundia; 
IRE wrath, anger, fury: or elſe we 


may adopt the deriv. of If. Voſſ. from the ety- 
mologicum Meya, Viz. et Epiyva, val Apxadas, To 
Oeyigeoda: and then it ſeems to originate ab Egęis, 
contentio; ſtrife, anger, debate. *% 

IRIS, Te, iris; herba quedam aromatica ; an 
aromatic flower ; alſo the irradiated circle formed 
by the contraction, and dilation of the pupil of 
the eye. 

IRK-SOME : < Cafaub. ne quid dilectæ ſuæ 
Græciæ pereat, deflectit ab Epywdng, operoſus, 


quid dilectæ meæ Saxonicz linguæ pereat) a 
xe-neccan ; punire :”—* prior interim compoſite 
vocis,” ſays Jun. © peti quoque poteſt ex Cim- 
ræis, yrk; facere, elaborare: —“ recte, adds 


Lye, © nam yrk eſt opus, labor; cui terminatione 
ſome adjectà, que diſpoſitionem ſignat, formatur 


irkſome, operoſus :”—what now, have all theſe 
gentlemen gained by deſerting the Greek? they 
acknowledge, that yr, and zrk, ſignify opus; 


and yet heſitate to derive them both from Egy-ov, 
pus; work; toil, labor, tediouſneſs, weariſome- 


eſs: or, if this ſhould be altogether ſo inad- 
miſſible, there is yet another Greek word, from 
which irkſome may be derived; viz. Tapx-av, 


 p=Bdov, Maxedoves, according to Heſych. a ſwitch, 


or rod, to ſirike with; and here uſed to ſignify 
any blow, or firoke of misfortune, which is always 
rievous, and vexacious, tedious, and diſagreeable. 
IRON, E19ngov, ferrum ; the moſt uſeful metal. 
IRONY, Epuyac, ironta, fimulatio, vel diſſimu- 
latio in oratione : a figure in ſpeech, or an argu- 
ment in mockery, ſcoffing, jeſting, jeering. 
IRRITATE, Eęedo, irrito, laceſſo, provoco; pro- 
voking, urging. | | 
IR-RORATION, Aęogos, ros, roris, irroratio ; 
& moiſtening, wetting, bedewiag : ir is aug. 
18. Es, eſt ; it is. | 
IS-CAR-IOT : it may appear ſtrange to de- 


rive this word from either the Gr. or the Celt. 


tongue; and yet it is evidently derived from one 

of them; © for there is great reaſon,” ſays Clel. 

Voc. 114, n, © to think that the word Iſcarzet, 

applied to Judas, who betrayed Jeſus Chriſt, is 
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not a Hebrew proper name, nor the deſignation 
of his birth place; but a Celtic term of reproach ; 
viz. Judas, ISH-CAR-Jood; or Judas, the ac. 
curſed Jem: —but we have ſeen that the word 
CURSE is Gr. | #7 Ma | 
 ISCH-bone, commonly called edge-bone, and 
erroneouſly written each-bone, and ſometime 
pronounced ice-bone ; none of which is right; 
but the laſt however has been properly derived 
by Lye, © ab Icy, iſchium, coxendix, membrum 
bovis poſticum: —ibe bone adjoining to the hip: 
Ray has very erroneouſly called it a _ rump of 
beef, which is quite different from the iſch-Pone. 
ISCHIAS TIzxzas.,voros, i/chias, coxendicum 
ISCHURY I dolor :R. Ioxis, vel Io xv, lum- 
bus ; the loins; the diſeaſe called the ſciatica, or 


| hip-gout. 


ISING-pudding ; Icixior, ificium 4 Exew, ſeco: 


edulii genus, è carne diligenter intritd, et minu- 


tilſime inciſd: videtur Latinum, ſays Hederic ; but 


there can be no reaſon for it: Anglicè 4 
' minced pye. tres | 
difficilis, laborigſus < mallem,” ſays Skinn. © (ne | 


ISLAND tr, as, daxarea : Heſych. or elſe 
ISLE from Ans, Taxog, ſalus, ſalum ; unde 


inſula, in falo fta; an iſland, ſtanding by itſelf in 


the midſt of the ſea. x 

ISLES of a church: this is Ainſw. orthogr. : 
but, notwithſtanding he 1s generally more cor- 
rect than many dictionary writers, yet he ought 
not to be followed there ; for the reaſons which 
have been given under the art. AILES of 4 
church, and ALLEY : Gr.: or elſe, if, with Clel. 
Voc. 70, and 142, we are to underſtand “ be 
iſles of a church in the ſenſe of wings, they ſeem 
to originate ab beils, or halls; for ſuch was the 
diſtinction of the Druidical collegiate churches ; 


from whence they acquired the name of alata, or 


alæ but Voſſius derives ©© ale from ago; ab 
ago eſt axo; unde axa ; hinc axula; à quo axilla; 
ex quo ala:”—but ago he himſelf had deduced 
ab Ayw, duco, ago, agito; being thoſe arms, or 
wings, by which the birds drive, force, and impel! 
themſelves along; and which, being placed on each 
ſide, gave occaſion to the naming thoſe additional 
buildings, which are raiſed on each fide the main 
body of a church, te ifles, the ailes, the alz, or 
the wings of a church: this derivation likewiſe 
ſuits very well with beil, in the ſenſe of ſchocl, 
when only an additional building; but when it 
ſignifies the building itſelf, as a Hall, or college, 
it then originates from Au-, aula; a hall, 
or college. | 
ISO-SCELES, Ioooxeans, £qualia habens crura, 
ſeu latera; a triangle of equal fides: R. Icos, 
equalis ; et Euehos, crus; à leg. 
ISSUE, or event: a Greek might look at, and 
NE TL Or nt waar 8 admire 
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wo 
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admire the prettineſs of this Fr Gall. and mo- 


TL 
* 


dern French word iſſuè, for ages, without ever 


once ſuſpecting that it was diſtorted from his own 
verb EZmpi, exeo, exitus; an outgoing, an event, an 
end; a termination, and final cloſe: alſo @ paſſage 
for peccant humors. 

ISTHMUS, Iz0es, ifthmus, terra anguſta inter 


duo maria; a narrow neck of land, part of a coun- 


try lying between two ſeas. 

IT, Oc, is, ea, id; that : or rather ab Odſos, Hic, 
is, ille. 

ITALY, Hag, ITralus; both the name of a 
Grecian commander, who ſettled in that coun- 
try; and alſo the name for an ox, or calf; for 
herds of which that country was famous: but 


- whether, as Antiochus ſays, (Roman Ant, Dionyſ. 


Halicar. book, 1. ſec. 35.) the country took this 
name from a commander, which, perhaps, is 
the moſt probable ; 6 2 

——— Heſperiam Graii cognomine dicunt ; 
— | — nunc fama minores 

Ttaliam dixiſſe, ducis de nomine gentem : 

| En. III. 165. 

or, according to Hellanicus, from tbe calf; yet 
this at leaſt is manifeſt from both their accounts, 
that in Hercules“ time, or very little before, it 
was called [alia : for before this, the Greeks 
called it Heſperia, and Auſonia :—Clel, Voc. 
196, offers us a different deriv. ; for, he ſays, 
« let us a little examine, whether Italy may not 
be more ſatisfactorily traced to a geographical 
circumſtance :. on defending the Alps, the vales 
of Italy would naturally preſent the idea of 
y-dale, the dale, or valley-country : this was the 
proſpe& which Hannibal ſhewed to his army for 
their encouragement :—Dalecarlia, and the [da- 
lian grove, are evidently formed on this princi- 
ple:”—conſequently Gr. ſtill: as under the art. 
DALE, and VALLEY : Gr. | 5 

ITCH: “ Caſaub. deflectit (et proprie de- 
flectit) A Kg, Kvillav, quod, ſi Scal. fides fit, 
apud Tarentinos 22 ſignavit: Skinn.“ — 
but neither of theſe authorities ſatisfied the Dr. 
who ſays, © alludit idque longè proprius Iye, 


"WY * —— r 


ſerum, ſanies: - but nobody elſe will think fo. 


ITEM, OvJus, ita; fic; in like manner ; alſo ; 
likewiſe : it is uſed to ſignify a int, or an 
intimation. | 

ITERATION, - Alte, iterum; again; a 
repetition. | 

ITINFRARY/;; Ew, eo, ivi, itum; iter, itineris, 
itinerarius ; belonging to a journey; upon a journey. 

JUBILEE : properly ſpeaking, this word is 
derived from the Hebrew; and therefore Joſephus 
hellenized, when he wrote Iona : which, how- 
ever, he has very properly explained by Exbegia, 
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Jubilæus, vel @hnus remiffionis; ab Hebr. day 
Jebel; unde et rectius Fobilzns dicitur per o. 
quam Fubilens : the year of remiffion, redemp- 
tion, forgiveneſs of debts, pardon of fins ; inſti- 
tuted every hundredth year. 5 

JU DAlCAL, Izdxios, Iadalxoe, Tudeus, Tudarcus z 


- Jewiſh : ſtrictly ſpeaking, no Greek word. 


JU-DGE Ztus-diun, judico ; vel Zevg- 
JU-DICATORY þ de, jus-dico, judex : Vols. - + 
JU-DICIAL ſius has plainly proved, 


that this is the true etym. of the verb judicgs + 
which is evidently compounded of jus, and dies?: 


we muſt therefore trace out now the deriv. of 
both thoſe words : in the firſt place then, under 
the art. judicium, he ſays, judico vero, et judex, 
(et judicium) ſunt A jure-dicendo ; jus forenſe à 


juvando, aut jubendo : then after other deriv. he 


ſeems to abide by the former: © Scipio Gentilis 
libro originum ſcribit, cam priſci in agris vi- 
verent, ſæpe infirmiores opprimerentur à poten- 
tioribus, eos qui afficerentur, ad miſericordiam 
excitandam, Ia, Io, folitos exclamare : unde Ter- 
tullianus in Valentinianum ; ut etiam inclama- 
verit in eam Ia, Io, quaſi porro, Quirites ! et dem 
Cæſaris] vult igitur ab Is, JOUS, ut veteres 
loquebantur, dictum eſſe; quia infirmiores nil 
niſi JUS cupiant, atque expoſtulent; ab Eubos, 
cujus contractum Ee. Alteram quoque etym. 
idem adfert, ut a Jove fit jus; quemadmodum 
71 Aixn, ut aunt, quaſi Autos xen, Jovis 
lis : 
Lactantio, qui ait, Ennium, Euhemeri interpre- 
tem, ſcribere, Jovem in monte Olympo maxi- 
mam vitæ partem coluiſſe; eòque ad illum, ſi- 
qua incidiſſet controverſia, venire ſolere: ſane 


veriſimilior hæc etym. quam prior: - we ſhould - © 
therefore now ſhew, from the ſame author, the 


deriv. of Jupiter, Jovis: but this has already been 
done under the art. JO VE: — ſo that judico, judex, 
jus, et juſtitia, are all of them evidently derived 
from Zevs et dend: the former having been 
proved, let us now. proceed to the latter: that 
dico is derived from Aux», Voſſius ſhews in the 
following manner, under the art. dico: after 
mentioning the opinion of Cæſ. Scal. he pro- 
ceeds to that of Joſ. qui, uti ante eum Angelus 
Caninius, in Helleniſmi Alphabeto, et poſt eos 
Petrus Nunneſius, dico ait eſſe à Az, quod eſt 
Aexvuw, five Aexvups ; nempe quia nihil aliud eſt 


dicere, quam ſermone oftendere animi ſus ſenten- 
tiam: 
derivatives of dico: ſo that having thus eſtab. 
liſhed the true etym. of the Latin words Jus, 
Judex, and judico, it is very eaſy to. derive all 
thoſe words in the Engliſh lang. from the Gr. 


Zeug-denxw, 


and then he proceeds to the collateral 


I. I JUG: 
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probat autem hanc originationem ex 
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rum : and yet the Dr. has given us quite à dif. 

ferent deriv. under the art. RE-JUMBLE,; it 

that art. be compounded, _ . _ 
JUMP; *© Belg. gumpen; 1 tripudiare; 


| 1 U 
JUG: 33 derives this word from the 
name of his favorite miſtreſs, Jear Jan; © ſat 
enim nomina humana rebus inanimis, etiam vaſis 
tribuimus :”—but, with Junius, we might rather 
ſuppoſe it was cantharus talis, qui minoris ali- hoc forte, q. d. gup, per epenth. rb m; i. e. 90 
cujus menſuræ duplum contineat ; @ double mug ; | up, aſcendere; qui enim ſaltat, corpus in ſublime 
a Sax. jucian; jungere; nam bine res, ac pares, | Projicit : alludit Gr. eures: Skinn,” —Kohreg in- 
1 mutyo fibi additæ, plurimarum gentium idiotiſmo | deed bears ſo far an alluſion to dancing, that it 
| 1 jugam vocantur: ita Luce II. 24. Zeuyec v vyavay, ſignifies ſomtus, qui, a ſaltantibus (Jaſcivè) pul- 
1 "a fair of turtle doves; Dan. jugge; urna, hydria ; | ſando pedibus terram, editur: but this relates to 
1 pet, or mug, containing two meaſures :—but jugum | ſound, not to adlion; and a perſon may go ug 
is undoubtedly Gr. ſee JOINT: Gr. without making any Kehre; for inſtance, up 4 
1 - JUGGLE-mear ; Ray explains it only by a | ladder: however, ſince the Dr. has made uſe of 
1 guagmire : but it ſeems to be nothing more t the expreſſion corpus in ſublime projicit, perhaps 
1 a Devonſhire dialect for joggle-mear; or joggle- | jump may be derived from Inj, mitto, projicio; 
1 | mire; i. e. mire, or mud that jogs, quakes, or | to throw the body as it were into the air, by the 


ſhakes: conſequently Gr. action of jumping. 
i _JUGGLER, Gall. jongleur; Hiſp. juglar ; JUNE, Ius, juvenis, junius; à juvene; the 
if Belg. guycheler, gocheler, et kokeler ; Alman. cau- | month June: | 
| calare; videri poſſint deſumpta ex Attico Koxxw, Junius eſt Fuvenum, qui fuit ante Senum : 
1 pro xaxv, ftatim ; preſto, paſs, and be gone; quod : .. 
Hectantium aciem præſtigioſæ dexteritatis celeritate | and yet, as Voſſius obſerves, aliis placet fieri 
cauculatores eludant : Jun.” — quick, nimble, dexterous. 


FJUGU LAR; © Zuyos, vel Levyos, Jugum, jugulum ; 
quod ea pars colli jugum ferebat : Perotus, as quoted 


dy Litt. and Ainſw.”—but perhaps there is not 


another inſtance, where jugulam ſignifies the bind 
part, or the nape of the neck ; for that is the part 
which bears the yoke in beaſts of burden: we 


Junius & Funonius z itaque apud eundem Naſonem 


ibidem Juno; | | 
Ne tamen ignores, vulgi errore traharis, 
Junius à noſtro nomine nomen babet : | 
Faſti VI. 25. 


Tertium quoque etym. adfertur, ut à jung enda 
ſit: unde de concordia, {ic idem Naſo; 


Hæc ubi narravit, Tatium, fortemque Quirinum, 
Binaque cum populis regna eo ſuis; 
Et lare communi ſoceros generoſque receptos: 
His nomen Junctis, Junius, inquit, habet. 
| Faſti. VI. 93. 
JUNGLING: © a yungling ; a youth : Verſt.“ 


z from Zevyos, or rather ZLrvyvuiy and was called 

Jugulum i jungends ; from joining the head and | 
" ſhoulders together, | | 

{ _ JUICE, Iaw, IaFu, juve; unde jus; broth, | 

1 gruel; or any kind of nouriſhing liquid. | 

A IKE, “in perticd ad dormiendum ſe componere, — but all evidently Gr. 

at aves ſolent; à Fr. Gall. joug : Skinn,” —the | JUNIOR ; Ins, filius, puer, quali juvenior, à 

| Dr. would not fay, à Zevyes, Jugum the beam of | juvene ; younger. 

| a balance, a thin pole, or perch ; for fear it ſhould JUNIPER ;. Nees, junis; and pario; juniperus; 

þ come from the Gr. the juniper tree. 1 | 

JUJUBE, jujuba; an Halian plum, called | JUNK, © niſi, quod veriſimillimum eſt, ori- 
2izyphum. ginis Indice fit vox, cum Minſevo deflefterem a 

JULEP, julepus ; aqua multo ſaccharo condita, | Lat, juncus; quia navis hæc longa cauda, juncum 
et qua incraſſata, ſays Skinner, who certainly | xmulatur : Skinn,”—but then the Dr. ought to 
was no apothecary: à medicinal mixture of au | have conſidered, that juxta Nunneſium juncus 
agreeable flavor, per metath, fit à Lehen: vel A jangendo,” as 

JULY, aeg, Julius; the month of July; ſo | he himſelf allows; but then again, he ought to 
called in honor of Julius Ceſar ; whereas before | have conſidered, that even jungo is Gr. à Zeuyw, 
his time, it was called Quintilis; being ce fifth] JUNKET ; © Ivyyes, Græcis dicuntur illecebræ, 
month of the Roman kalendar, which always began 
at the vernal equinox in March: properly, Isaus 
is no Greek word. 

JUMBLE ; gquoniam Chaucer ſcribit zombre, 
mallem deducere a. Fr. Gall. combler ; cumulare : 
Skinn.”—aand for that very reaſon we might ra- 
ther derive it à Kuh, fluus, ſeu cumulus aqua- 


6 
uy. might therefore rather ſuppoſe it was ſtill derived i 
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iunt > Jun.“ riotous revelling. a 
JUNTO: © Zevywpi, jungo, conjunctio; catus, ſeu 
conventus bominum: Skinn,” à knot, club, or ſociety, 
- JUPITER, 
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1 JUPITER:: Zeve-ird)ng, Tiliiitet : Cleland's de- I adds, unde quoque videri poteſt orlginem traxiſſe 
rivation of this word Jupiter is To very critical, | Anglicanum jufle, impernos? premendo, aliquem de 


_ tart it | 
- ſpeaking,” ſays he, Voc. 133, m *© Jupiter has 


deſerves to be tranſcribed : * ſtrictly | loco turbare; to puſh, croud, ſhove, thruſt any one abut. 
JUTTY, Eu, jacio, projefta, jutting; extended 


no genitive; (nor any other caſe) etimologically | ont in length, like a promontory. 


þ p Z-eu-pater © f 
written, it would be ,, * — they {ynonimous 


to which is Meutates, bur leſs latinized : 


| ol — I Theutatei, the 
erz Father good father, or 

es; idiomatic terminative: Jupiter. 
but now the point is, to determine whether en 
be not derived ab Ev, bene, bonus; good : and 
whether tad, dad, and daddy, as Voſſius obſerves, 
be not derived either from Az, ut apud Home- 
rum, Ala wyegwy : Ma vero ex Chald. FN Yay 


JUVENILE, Ins, flius, nepos, juvenis ; young: 


; Juvenilitas, youthfulneſs. 


IVORY ; Bapo;, immanis, barrus, unde ebur : 
the elephant. — 
JUXTA-POSITION ; Zevymps, Jungo, Jjunxi, 


Junfum ; unde juxta ; quaſi junta, conjunthm ; 


et Ow, porno, pofitum ; unde poſitio ; placing near : 
bodies that are placed ſo near, as to be almoſt in the 
point of contact. | . | 
IVY, © Evav, Bacchus; quia Baccho hedera 
gratiſſima: Caſaub.“ but Junius, with great 


probability, derives “ ivy from lei, fortiter ; quia 


abba, pater: vel fuerit tata, à Tz, ut apud | fortiter adhzret rebus ſemel comprehenſis : aut 


Homerum Tale yegw : Tela autem quaſi Tio, 
bonoratus, ever honoured fire : and yet Clel. in his 
former treatiſe, Way. 80, ſeems to have given a 
happier conjecture of the Latin Deus- pater, from 
which Jupiter ſees to have been formed; viz. 
from © De-ey's-piter, the father of juſtice :” but 
even now all appears to be Gr.; whether we 
conſider Deus as derived a Ze: or De-ey's, à 
At-, Ley, lex, law but it is very remarkable, 
that piter ſnould be Celtic, and not deſcended 
either from pater in Latin, or Haie, in Gr.; 
when they all ſignify fatber: Jupiter is ſuppoſed 
to have lived about 300 years before Moſes. 
JURY ; from the ſame root with JUDGE : 
Gr.: let me only obſerve farther, that accordin 
to Shering, 27 2, and Sammes, 432, juries were rl 
of all inſtituted by Moden; ſo high as the year 1094, 
bef. Chr. Shering, 364, i.e. about 2877 years ago. 
_ JUSTLE: © Awsea, which, among the an- 
cients, is taken for /u#a, coming from Auwlay, as 
Free from F whereof the mod. Gr. have 
formed Zz5ea: R. Nw, pello : this is Saumaiſe's 
opinion : others chuſe to derive it from juxta : 
Nug.” —but if it be derived from the laſt, it 
could clame no place in the Dr's. Liſt; unleſs 
Juxta were Gr. which he has not ſhewn : but, 
however, it certainly is; and ſo far he is right: 
but if juſtle be derived from Auwsea, we might 
be tempted to think it ought to have been 
written jeſtle, not juſtle: it is however more pro- 
bable, that it is derived from neither of thoſe 
words, but from the following art. 
 JUSTS: Zis, jus, juſta, orum ; officia ſana, 
Jureque debita ; funeral rites; at which public 
games were often exhibited : © quia olim,” ſays 
Skinn. © in exequiis defunctorum gladiatores, 
tum pedibus, tum equis, ſed pedibus frequen- 
tius, pugnaturi edebantur: — to which Junius 


* 


| 


_ Egillas, i. e. appetit, vel amat alias arbores - 


rom its cleaving cloſe to, ſtrongly adhering to, or 
affeftionately embracing every thing it lays hold on. 


K. 


* 


ADE, Kadec, cadus, dolium; a butt, or 
K . 5 
LEND AR)“ Kaxtw, &, calo; to call, or 


KALENDS 
day of every month, when debtors were called upon, 
or ſummoned by their creditors to pay their in- 
tereſt money : 
often ſtiled triſtes calendæ, and celeres calende ; 


the ſad, and haſty calends ; from their frequent, 


and quick returns : Cleland, Voc. 175, tells 
us, that fal, among other ſignifications, has 
that of new, or young ; thence the word kalende, 


from kal, new; and len, the moon; veounvia — 


perhaps ka! may come from Kaa-os, palcber, ni- 
 tidus, novus ; fair, bright, new; otherwiſe it muſt 


| 


be original: but len is undoubtedly nothing more 
than an abbreviation of £:-anv-n, len, lun-a; the 
moon: the chief objection however againſt this 
gentleman's deriv. is, that it would make the 
kalends raoveable ; whereas they were conſtantly 
fixt to the firſt day of every month, and not to 


the firſt day of every new-moon ; unleſs every 


new moon happened on the firſt day of every 
month, which no aſtronomer will allow hap- 
pened, even in the Roman kalendar, whatever it 
might have done in the Celtic. 7 p 
KARSEY cloth; © magnam habet affinitatem 
cum Kagęcios, obliquus; quod fila ejus panni non 
in rectum, ſed in obliquum int contexta : Jun 


carſey :”—ſo called on account of rhe obliquity of 


its texture :—ſhould this obliquity be true, it 


would be more than affinity, 1t would be true 


LI 2 etymology : 


ſummon ; the calends, or firſt 


: Nug.”—from whence they were 
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etymology : but, even then, it would be 


» hazard is Fr. Gall. yet caſualty is Gr. 


* » Iv 


K R 


cable to ine, as well as to coarſe cloth; but the 
katſey, or kerſey, or rather cherſey, is always a 
coarſe clath ; and therefore it might be better to 
derive cherſey à Xepoos, incultus, aſper; rough : 
« proprie-autem à Græcis de terra dicitur; nobis 
de panno, ſays Skinn. under the art. conrs; by 


which the Dr. meant coarſe; and yet, under the 


art. Ker ſey, he would derive that word, ab inſula 
noſtra Anglo-Franticà Gerſey; Lat. Cæſarea; 
(nunc Jerſey) ubi olim fortaſſe hujus panni 

ificium foruit:“ — but, floriſh wherever it 


might, ſtill it is a coarſe cloth; and therefore 


moſt probably Gr. as above. 
KARUAS : Kague, caryota; a kind of date, or 
nux juglans : alſo a ſmall agreeable ſeed, of which 


” they make comfits; which are reckoned good 


againſt flatulency ; and. therefore Clel. Way. 51, 
would derive carraway ſeeds, as he writes them, 
from © car, or gar; to campell, or expell; and 


. twin; wind: the u converting, as. it moſt fre- 


quently does, into the m: but ſtil the latter 
half is Gr. ſee WIND: Gr. 
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KATHARINE, commonly written Catharine, | 


and ſometimes Catherine; and generally pro- 
nounced Kattern ; but ſince it is derived from the 


Greek word Kafapos, purus, mundus, nitidus ; pure, 
neat, clean, or bright, we ought to adhere as 


cloſe as poſſible to the original orthogr. that the 


derivation might appear the more viſible ; par- 


ticularly. fince cuſtom may as well eſtabliſh a 


right, as a wrong method of writing. 

*KAZARDLY, ſeems to be only a different 
dialect for bagardly, or caſualty ; ſince, according 
to Ray, it ſignifies. © cattle ſubjef? to diftempers, 
and caſualties” if ſo, it may be Gr.: for tho” 


KEALE; Sax. celan; frigeſcere ; tuſis d 
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ſea, or drawn aſhore; 48 occaGon required: R. 
Ex, trabo; to draw, or drag. GK: 754) 
KEELER ; commonly pronounced killer ;. but 


meaning 
Skinn.” refrigerare: but evidently. Gr.: fee 


COLD: Gr. | 
KEELS, nine-pins ; “ fortaſſe, ob qualemcun. 
que ſimilitudinem, eſt 2 Km, quod Suida exp, 
Euavov Bog, ligneum jaculum; ut Heſych. quoque 
KM exp. F BHD: tranſtulerunt quoque Angli 
ſuum keels ad ſtipites illos pyramidales, qui lu- 
ſoribus nine- pins, & numero nuncupantur: Jun.“ 
—keels ſeem rather to be derived à Ludo, crus ; 
the thigh bone; becauſe, antiently the game of 
ce claſb, or rather claſh, was the throwing of a 
boule at nine pins of wood, or nine ſbark-bones of 


an oxe, or horſe; and it is now ordinarily called. 


kailes, or kiles, of the Gr. word KN, 1. e. jacu- 
lum, a dart, for that they are like @ dart; ſays 
the old law di&ion. :—but it ſeems better ta 


derive them à Exeave, as above; particularly ſince 
they are ſometimes called ſtittles, which is but a 


variation of Txt Rog, quaſi Exelaos, ſeittles, 
KEEN, Axon, cos; @ hone, or any flone to ſharpen. 


iron on. 


KEEP ; Minſhew and Junius ſuppoſe it may: 
be derived à KB., vel Ki, pera; a purſe, or 


bag : Skinner ſays, © fortaſſe alludit Gr. Kyunlu, 
abſcondo: raallem tamen declinare 2 noſtro coop: 


—and © coop he derives à cavea: but, ſurely. 
cavea may be derived à Kees, quod ol. KuFog, 
cavus; cavea; a cage, coop, or priſon... \, 

KEG. of ſalmon, or ſturgeon ; © diftum. piſcis 
hujus To Keaypever, in particulas diviſum; à Kuo, vel. 
Klagu, findo, divide: Minſh. and Jun.“ —“ non,“ 
ſays Skinner, © ſed à cadicus vroxoptgw, hominis, 
cadus.:”—non, might we ſay; ſed à Kades, cadus, 
dolium; a tub, caſt, or barrel: ſee KADE : Gr. 


frigore contrata; a cold; or cough : Skinn. and 1 KELE, or barge; Kaus, nos, celox, navi gium 


Ray.“ —it ſeems to be nothing more than a dif- 


ſerent dialect for COLD; conſequently Gr. 
KEEL of a foip; © Koinn, pars navis cava, 
carina: Jun. and Upt.”——but this is either a bad 
deriv. or a bad definition; for reel cannot be de- 
rived from Kohn, becauſe it is a very bad defi- 
nition of @ keel, to ſay it is the hollotu part of a 
ip: on the contrary, nothing ought to be more 
felid, and ſound, than the keel, which is. the firſt 
piece of timber that is laid, like the foundation 
of a houfe, for railing the whole ſuperſtructure: 


it would therefore be better to ſuppoſe, that Kee] 


is formed, by tranſpoſition, from 'Oxznic,, Ton. 


pro 'Oxx«o, lignum in infimà navis parte, quo 
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parvum; quod uno tantum remigio, ſeu potius 


conto, agitur: (non ut quidam puerili. errore, 
quòd uno remo, et non duobus ageretur) Caſaub. 
quod. navigii genus ex uno remigum- ordine 
conſtans ad velocitatis et prædationis uſum com- 
paratum ſignificat: from this very deſcription 
it is evident, that the Kg, or celox, was a dif- 
ferent ſpecies. of veſſel to that, which we under- 
ſtand by the name of kele; though. perþaps ir 
may have given origin to that kind of Ager. | 
KEMBO; commonly pronounced, he /et bis 
arms a kimba; but it happens to be neither; for 
it is evidently derived à Kapmuxs, curvus; bent 


the arms ſet by the ſides in à bent paſture: R. 


navis trahitur ; that beam (that hollow beam) of | Kapnlu, fleFo, curvo ;. to bend. 

KEN, know ;. or kenow ; Tevwoxw, cognoſco ; 19 
antiently /aunched to I know ; Cleland ſuppoſes it to be Celtic: 
7 ; | 


timber, which is laid at the bottom part of a 


ſhip; and by which it was 


KENN, 
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3 KENN, view 2 © Kovver, i. e. Evvievci, trigac hes, 
intelligere; Kenan, warkers, ſciunt, intelligunt; 


binc 10 Renn; videre, perſpicere; the kenn of ſenſe, 
udicium ſenſuum : Caſaub. - any thing brought 


within fight, view, knowledge: as far as I can kenn; 
r e. as far as I can know, or diſtinguiſh objects. 
_ KEN+SPECE'D : “td infgnitus; q. d. ma- 


eulatus, ſeu maculis diſtinftus,at cognoſcatur ; à Sax. 
tennan; ſeire ; et ꝓpecce; macula ; an artificial, 


or natural ſpot, or mark, to know any thing by : 
Skinn, and Ray.“ then both thoſe gentlemen 


ought to have diſcovered that this Sax. kennan is 


either derived from Ke, or Kovviv from kennan : 
and as for /peck, that is evidently Gr. 
KENNEL-=-coal; © carbo quidam in agro 


Lanc. frequens: neſcio an à Sax. cene; acer; et 


ælan, ſeu. on- lan; accendere, inflammare ; à ve- 
hementi ſc. igne quem concipit; q. d. accenſu 
facilis; Eunaugos, Evprailes: Skinn.“ - ſince the Dr, 
is thus liberal of his Greek, let me remind him 
of. perhaps the original word, which his Evxaugox 
might have pointed out to him; viz. that kennel- 
coal may be derived à Kawle, candentia ; great 
beat, burning furiouſly. | | 

KENNEL yer à dog; © Kuvuy, canis, canilis ; 
q. d. canum cubile; vel ſimꝑliciter canile: Caſaub.“ 
a dog's houſe. 

KENNEL, or gutter; Kara, or Keavm, canna, 
Porea; unde canalis; a gutter, trunk, or pipe, to 
couvey. water, &c. 

KENT), or“ Cantium, receives its name,” ſays 
Clel. Voc. 71, © from the circumſtance of its 


being a bead land —now, in 141, he tells us, 


that en. is one of. the old Celtic words for 
head ; becauſe,” ſays he, © the, antient cuſtom of 
earrying on trade was chiefly by heads of cattle ;” 
and he likewiſe tells us, that © ren, pen, ven, are 
all of the fame import :”—then they all ſeem to 
originate from the ſame root with wven-eo, or 
veu- do; to buy, and ſell: i. e. Gr.: ſee VEN-AL: 
Gr.: though perhaps it might be better to de- 
rive our. word Kent, with Verſt. 1 50, from “ cant, 
or kantle; for that it is @ nook, or corner: —only 


. now CANTLE is Gr. 


KEP; © Sax. cepan; captare, apprehendere : 
Ray :”—but both the Lat. and the Sax. are viſibly 
deſcended à Kanlu, anodex:olai, Helych. to ſeize, 
bold; reſtrain... | 

KERN: ** an Iriſh kern, prædo Hibernicus; 
niſi, quod veriſimillimum eſt, vox Hibernicæ 
originis ſit, poſſem deflectere a Sax. cynpan ; 
Belg. keeren ;. Teut. Kehren; vertere, convertere; 
quia, cum agillimi omnium fere mortalium, mem- 


bra huc illuc facillime convertunt et torquent : 


Skinn.” —if the Iriſh are ſuch nimble, active gen- 
tlemen, we may warrant them good runners ; 
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and then we might as well derive tern à curro, 
eurrens, as from eypiftan ; only indeed the Dr. 
might have this objection, that curro is derived 
from the Gr.; and then aliquid dilectæ meæ 
Saxonicæ linguæ pereat, 

KER-N-EL, © bheart-in-hull, ſhell, or ſcin: ker 
is radical to cor, cardia, heart : Clel. Way. 72.” 


and both IN, and HULL, or SHELL, are Gr. 
KETCH, commonly called Jack Catch;, be- 
cauſe he generally catches all rogues at the laſt; 
or, becauſe after they are caugbt, and tried, 
and condemned, they are brought to him for 
their final puniſhment: conſequently Gr.: ſee 


CATCH : Gr. 
teſtarea; a pot, or pipłin, or any ſuch veſſel to 


proprie oleum aquã mixtum, quo perfundi atque 
inungi balneantium corpora ſolebant: hinc et 
vas, quod oleum continebat: the former ſeems 
more preferable. 
KET, Kanis, clavis: Upt.“ à key, lock, bolt, 
or bar. 

KEY, or warf; forte à quieſcendo : Minſh.” 
—the French write it quay3 and we to be ſure 
mult follow them; but if they intended to derive 


they are very far from the true etym. ; for quico 
originates vel à Kaya, jaceo, quieſco; vel à Ku, 
quieo, quieſco; to remain at quiet, as ſlips do, 
when they lie at a-warf in order to unload their 
cargoes. | | 

KIBE; R., KBA, Ka, quod in R. 
Conſtantini Lexico, non modo caput, verum 
etiam calx exponitur : Jun.“ te heel. 

KICK; K. x, Kixnys, et Karo, proprie, 
curſu. et pedum pernicitate aliquem aſſequor, et com- 
prehendo, corripio ; pede ferire: Caſaub.“ vel à Ang, 
calx, calco ; to tread on, or ſtrite with the foot. 

KICKLE ; ſeems to be but another diale& for 
fickle ; ſince it ſignifies uncertain, doubtful, not 
knowing his own mind: Ray: - but fickle, as we 
have ſeen, 1s Gr. 

KICK-SHAWS : if the French have been de- 
ſervedly cenſured for their many unclaſſical, and 
ungrammatical diſtortions - of both the Gr. and 
Lat. lang. they may now as defervedly retort 
upon ourſelves in this art. before us; with this 
only difference, that where we have committed 
one ſuch inſtance, they have committed @ thou 
ſand: the French then make ufe of this expreſ- 
ſion, guelques choſes ! (where by the way guelques 
itſelf is an evident Gallic diſtortion of guales ; ) 
« fic autem appellamus,” ſays Skinn. © varia 


gulæ ſcitamenta, intritus, et embammata, quibus 


parandlis 


boil water in: Caſaubon deflectit a x quod 


their curious fey, from quieo, 1. e. quicſco, quies, 


—perhaps he meant 42 a Keaę, cor, the heart: 


KETTLE, Kuan; vaſculum concavum ; olla , 
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, * -nal Gr.; viz. © cede, olim caido, à Kolo: vel 


K 4 | 
parandis coqui Gallici, palmam aliis præripiunt:“ 
Land may they enjoy it without envy !—only now 

the Dr. ought to have . acquainted us, that this 
expreſſion is at leaſt half Gr. half Gall. for both 
guelgues, and quales are derived ab Os, Iles, quaſi 
quoios, quailes, gualis, quelgues ; what as for 
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choſes, it may be purely Gallic for things.;—fo 
that the whole compound means to expreſs, deli- 
cacies dreſt up in ſuch, a manner, that we know 
not what to call them, and are obliged to aſk, 
fuelgues choſes? converted to kick-ſhaws ? what 
things have we got here] what things are theſe? | 
EK ID, a ſmall fagot of underwood, or bruſb- 


wood; © forte à cædendo; q. d. faſciculus ligni 
cædui: Skinn. and Ray :”—this is a very ingeni- 
ous conjecture, if it had but reached the origi- 


'& coido, unde et cudo, A Keollev, idem quod Kor- 
lau, ſcindere: Voſſ.“ to cut. Lye gives us a Welſh 
deriv. in the Sax. Alph. 43 

KID, or young goat : our etymglogiſts ſeem to 
have been greatly perplexed to' find out the 
true deriv. of this word; for they have ranſack- 
ed every language, but the Greek; and yet the 
word goat ſeems to be but a diminutive of © Toles, 
beaus,” according to If. Voſſ.—every gramm. 
knows, that K, T, Xx, and T, A, ©, are cognate 
literæ; and therefore, Teil- may eaſily convert 
into kozt, and then into goat, and kid. 

KID, KED, KEG, KET, or KIT of ſalmon : 
ſee KADE, or KEG: Gr. 
KID-NEY: Minſhew abſurde defleCtit a 
Belg. et Teut. ieren; reues: quanto melius fu- 
iſſet tacuiſſe;“ ſays Skinn. “ quæ enim inter 
nieren et kidney vel minima eſt repyxnos —with 
regard to etym. certainly none; but it is to be 
hoped, that even the Dr. would have allowed, 
that nieren and kidney, with regard to ſenſe, are 
the ſame :—then now let us hear the Dr's. etym. 
« longe melius deflecti poteſt à Sax. cynne ; ge- 
nus, ſexus; et ſecundarid partes. ſexiis. indices, 
partes genitales ; et zigb; A vicinia ſc. partium 
genitalium, præcipue vaſorum ſpermaticorum 
dictorum, quorum unum, ſc. vena. ſpermatica 
ſiniſtra, a ſiniſtrà emulgente oritur:“ —it is well 
the Dr. has wrapped up his etym. and anatomy 
ſo neatly in Sax. and Lat. :—as to his anatomy, 
it would be preſumption in me to diſpute with a 
phyſician ; but as to his etym. we may deſire leave 
to doubt his Sax. deriv.—nay, he himſelf ſeems 
to doubt it; I mean that above-mentioned ; for 
he proceeds: © vel à Sax. cennan; gignere; quia 
ic. renes multum generationi conferre vulgo cre- 
debantur :”—1 am unwilling to retort, quanto 
melius fuiſſet tacuiſle ! but it is impoſſible to 
trace the etym. of this word kidney, according to 
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our preſent orthogr. which appears to be totally 
depraved ; and might firſt af all have been writ. 
ten quidney ; and even then converted from xu. 
copiose, et Naw, fluo, quaſi XuSnvau, Fhe kidhies be- 
ing the chief organs of urinary ſecretion, not of 
ſpermatie concoction. px 1 4 

KILDER-KIN ; *© Belg. kindeken, kinneten; 
vaſculum, doliolum; octava pars cadi; quòd ean- 
dem habeat rationem ad integrum dolium, quam 
infantulus ad hominem perſectum: Jun.“ q. d. 
e filiolus vaſis majoris Skinn.“—lIiterally the big 
tub's child, the great caſk's baby : but kilder ſeems 
to be deſcended à Kados, quaſi Kirdog, kilder, a 
caſk, tub, or barzel : and KIN, as we ſhall fee 
preſently, is o © « 

KILL, Exauois, animi defetins; unde Sax, 
cpealm; mors; death; epellan; occidere; to flay ; 
deprive of life. | 

KILN, Ke&xros, Dor. pro Knaros, Kavrixor, caleo: 
* credo A calexndo : Skinn.” fornax, uſtrina: 
Jun.” —4 furnace, oven, &c. or contracted from 
Pantuog, aridus; o render dry. : 

KIN, à child q Kndos, affinitas ex nuptiis con- 

KIN, relation | tradta; Kdo, affinitatem con- 

KIND traho : ſi quis tamen malit ex 

KINDRED I Fee, non valde repugnem : 

KINS-FOLK ) Caſaub.”—the analyſis of this 
word in Clel. Voc. 141, ſhews his great penetra- 
tion in the analytic method of decompounding 
words; © take,” ſays he © the Latin words uaſcor, 
natus, natura, and the French uë for born: an- 
alize them, and you will find that 

aſcor is but a frequentitive ; 

atus, a common idiomatic termination; 

atura, the ſame ; 

„ the ſame ; 
this reduces all theſe words to this ſingle initial 
letter N, which offers no ſenſe : reſtore the two 
elliptic letters ge, cut off by the uſual tendency 
of (all Northern) languages to contraction, you 
have geNaſcor, ge Natus; ge Natura, geNe ; in 
which geN becomes the radical of geNerative ; 


iN; kiNd; kiNared ; begi N; and of hundreds 


more: — this obſervation. will help us to account 
for that antient method of writing gnaſcor, and 
gnatus, for naſcor, and natus, viz. that all and every 
of theſe words ariſe from TeNvaw, unde TeNaons : 
but Na originates à TN, vel T. Nena, naſcor, 
gigno : Voſſ. 5 | 
KINDLE à2 fire: Skinner would derive this 
word © a Sax. Tynvepan, cyndelan; ignem admo- 
vere :”—but, according to this deriv. we might 
ſuppoſe, that kindle, or xyndelan, would ori- 
ginate A Tiwlanzos, calidus, fervidus ; hot, and 


glowing :—though it might be more proper to 


candeo, 


derive kindle a fire à Ka, Kala, candentia, : 
4 "Ip qualt 
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* kendeo, or kindeo, to burn, or ſet on fre: ſee. 
I 


-CENDIARY : Gr. . 
KINDLE as rabbits ; Tt οj, geno, pigno ; 


unde Sax. cennan; acennan ; parere, edere ; Skinn.” 


from all appearances we might ſuppoſe, that 
kindle, and cennan, or acennan, might be derived 
from cando, candeo ; i. e. Kab, Koawla, candentia ; 
to glow, become red hot, to burn ; both in a 
literal and metaphorical ſenſe :—Clel. Voc. 174, 
is of opinion, that © kindle, ſignifying the preg- 
nancy of animals, is derived from kint, or kin, a 
child, or one very young; an antient word for 
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little and conſequently derived from the ſame 


root with KIN, above: Gr. 

KINE ; Kowona, conſortium ; cattle herding to- 
gether : though perhaps fuch a deriv. would be 
as applicable to any congregating fowl. 

KING : if this word was antiently written 
koning, and ſignified cunning, wiſe ; then, accord- 
ing to Heſych. and Caſaub. it may be derived a 
Kovvew, ovyevas, emigaolar, inlelligere: Koywaor, yi 
woouuot,. ſcinnt, intelligunt; © to kon, intelligere ; 
et cunning, peritus: atque inde Belg. Koning ; 
nunc king; rex ; Jun.” —and yet there can be no 
objection againſt deriving this word &ing im- 
mediately from Tacx, cognoſco, cognoſcens ; know- 
ing, cunning, ſubtil, wiſe: — Clel. in different 
parts of his Voc. gives vs at leaſt thirty different 
orthogr. of the word king for head; and among 
them he gives us, p. 7, © koning, king, cyn, and 
quin ; all ſignifying @ general, or head commander 
in war: but they all ſeem to be derived from 
the Gr. as above, | 

KINK; © ſpoken of children, when their breath 
is long ſtopt, through eager crying, or cough- 
ing; hence the kink-cough, called in other places 
the chin-cough : Ray :''—but indeed chin is ſo ab- 
furd and ſo. perplexing a method of writing this 
diſorder, that it is not to be wondered it has 
puzzled many people to account for its deriv. 
but certainly kk is much nearer to Keegy vos, 
than chin; belides chin, in our language, founds 
ſoft, not hard; and bears a totally different 


ſenſe from what it muſt be underſtood to mean in] 


this diſtemper : ſee CHIN-cough : Gr. 
KIRK, or rather KYRK, Kvgizxss, Kupiz-0ix05, 
domini-domus ad dominum pertinens; Kuęiaxen, tem- 


plum Dei; a church, or temple; unleſs, with Clel. 


Voc. 17, and 112, we might derive “ kirk from 
the Celt. kir, or cr; ſignifying a church, ſhire, 
or community: — but then it would be Gr.; viz. 
a Kipx-o5, cir-cus; @ cir- cle; the Druids, as he 
acknowledges, p. 117, above all figures affecting 
the circular. | 
KIRTLE : © credo à verbo to gird;“ ſays 
Skinner, under his art. kertle; quia Sax. cyprel ; 


K N 
et Dan. kiortel; tunica, accingi olim_folebat :”— 
he then, refers us to * which he derives 2 
Tupor, Tuo, gyro —ſo that he might as well 
have ſaved us all this trouble :—let me only ob- 
ſerve, that now a days, we ſeem to underſtand the 
word kirtle in a different ſenſe to what our an- 
ceſtors did: the old facetious knight Sir John 
Falſtaff, while he has his favorite doxy Doll on 
his knee, who had been flatteging him with, 
© I love thee better than I love &er a ſcurvy 
young boy of them all ;” ſays to her, 
Fal. What ſtuff wilt thou have a kirtle of? | 
ſhall receive [ to-morrow, 
Money on Thurſday : thou ſhalt have a cap 
now we cannot ſuppoſe that the knight's intended 
preſent ſhould amount to no more than à riding- 
irt, as we now underſtand” it; but rather to 4 
rich riding habit, or ſome new faſhioned jacket, 


moſt gaudy kinda 
KISS, Kvuw, xvow (rd O ofculor ; to ſalute : 
Kurt, ofculum dedit : Hom, Odyſſ. XIII. 354: 
Caſaub. and Upt.” 


ears, and a cover; à Belg. kitte : Ray :”—bur 
probably, it did not derive its name from its 
ſhape ; for both kit, and kirte ſeem to be but di- 
minutives of Kada, dolium ; a caſt, or tub. 
KITCHEN ; both Junius and Skinner have 
given us a ſufficient variety of lang. for the etym. 
of this word; and have at laſt ſettled in the Lat. 


already teen under the art. COOK, are Gr. 

KITE, oe Ixliv, wor, milvns, per metath. kite 3 
a bird of prey : Caſaub. and Upt.“ 

UITTEN |” canis, catulus; the young of 

KITTEN F any creature; and with us of 4 
cat in particular : Skinner ſays it is only a dimi- 
nutive of cat; and has referred us to that art. ; 
which 1s Gr. | | 

KLACK, commonly written clack; à Hage, 
item Anz, Dor. Aaxto, ſons, ſtrepitum edo; ts 
| make a noiſe, 

KLICK-4p; Kaenlw, clepo; furari, celeriter cor- 
ripere ; to ſnatch up, and be gone. 
| KLUTSEN; * guatere; vel X Lat. clepere ; 
hoc à Gr. Karlo: Skinn. and Ray.” 

KNACK, dexterity 5 Pepunicg, Teva Fog, Tya eus, 
vel Nagtus, © gnavus, alacer, agilis, dexteritas, 


we ſay, he has a clever knack in doing it. 
KNACK, or make a noiſe : 1 Ka Ne e 
ſonare; to reſound. 


_—_ 


knap, à Sax. cnep-: Skinn.“ then it may be 
wondered the Dr, did not ſce it was derived 4 
Naics, 


not of the moſt coſtly, but, to be ſure, of the 


KIT; © a milking pail, like a churn, with two © 


words coquina,. and coguere :—which, as we have 


ſea artificium agendi aliquid : Skinn.” —as' when 


KNA, or knot; “ divino olim ſcriptum foifſe 
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of a hart's born, near the forehead. 
NAP of à bill; from the ſame root; mean- 
ing protuberantiag as now both Jun. and Skin. 
allow: item jugum, ſeu ſupercilium montis, ſaltus, 


im; à ſound, or noiſe. | 


KY Nu 
WET 73 Naw fa 


knat in | was 3 and here uſed to gn, as the 
Dr. himſelf acknowledges, | the knags that ſtict out 


1 
CT. + 3 p 


clivusrpromentorit, Hlvoſus, et leniter cavus. 
KNAP, or ſnap the bill; Nauaſdas, ſonitus, ftre- 


 KNAP, or ſnap in pieces.; eitker̃᷑ from Traube, 


inflecta; vel Kahn, curvo,z ito bend, bow, or 


break : he knappeth the ſpear aſunder. 


KNAP-SACK : <-.videtur enim dici quaſi ' 


kap-ſack; à Kanlu, comedo; prorſus ut Græci 
Nlngz, deflectunt à Haha, edo, paſcor; to eat: 
and 1s called knapfack, in quam milites, iter faci- 
entes, vel exercitum ſequentes, recondunt vidtum di- 


urnum : Jun.” a ſack, or ſhort ſatchell, in which 
ſoldiers carry their proviſions, &c. 


* 


KN AVE; Tevvaies, TewaFos, Tragevs, Kraptus, 
guavus, vel navus, et induſtrius bomo; à quick, 
lively, attive, diligent man :—ſo that this word is 
another inſtance how mankind ſometimes change 
their ideas of things: formerly it bore a good 
ſenſe; now a bad one. 

KNEAD; Kinda, ſcalpere, fricare; nam pa- 
nifices, farinam aqua maceratam gravi labore /ub- 
igentes, eam veluti confricando emollire, atque in 


 4uinam aliquam maſſam cogere videntur: Jun,” — 


quod Belgis quoque en dicitur, depſere, ſub- 


zgere : Skinn.“ 


KNEE ; © Tow, genu: Upt.”—the gradation 
feems to be thus; Tow, genu, gnu, gne ; knee. 


i, 320 Sax. cnyllan; pulſare; Teut. knall ; 
KNOLL 


nas Jun, and Skinn.” - but all theſe ſeem to be 
only different dialects of Nola, civitas campaniæ; 
vel Nolanus epiſcopus, Hieronymi æqualis, qui 
primus in eccleſia ſua ad pios uſus tranſtuliſſe 
putatur: or perhaps only an abbreviation of 


campanula; and if ſo, then it would originate 


forte à Karan, inſerto m, campana ; quomodo 
a Syro ſadin, hyndon; a tappin, tympanum, &c. 
Kararn proprie, Heſychio teſte, eſt un wv, 


galea e pilis; inde dicta fuerit campana, quia 


forma ejus à campana non abluderet : Voſſ.— 


from all this art. therefore, relating to Bells, we 
might ſuppoſe, that our words ue and Knoll, 


were rather of Gr. or Lat. than of Sax. origin; 


notwithſtanding the invention was much later 
than the decline of the two former languages. 
KNIFE, © Zi:go5 : Caſaub. and Upt.” enfis, 


gladius, ſica; any edged tool :—Clel. Way. 25, 


has much more probably derived © Knife, a 


* 


Cymræis, cnill, and cnull; campa- 
narum ſonus; impellere, pulſare, deverberare campa- 
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| Name, nus; an excreſcence ; a | ſegan-eaf; 12 cutting blade: the Welſh made of 


it, by contraction, ganif; the French canif; 
and we nie: — now, as for ſegan, it is ma- 
nifeſtly Gr.; ab Axw, © /ecv, ſegan: and as for 
eaf, it were to be wiſhed, this gentleman had 
ſhewn us how it came to ſignify a blade: it 
ſeems more likely, ſince both Welſb, and French, 
have converted it into if, that it originally came 
from , vald?, meaning the deep- cutting, deep- 
wounding inſtrument. en 

KNIGHT ; © Langbainius vocem hanc ha- 
bere aliquam affinitatem cum Kauni, initiare, 
putat : nempe ut Theotiſcis, et Sax. naſcendi pri- 
mordiis puer vitæ ixitiatur, ita ab ipſis, et qui 
primum militiz nomen dederit, ubi primum cin- 
gulo militari accinZus fuerit, utroque merito 
cnihe vociterur : Jun.“ - and indeed, night, or 
enight, ſeems to be but a different diale& of 
cinct; i. e. cindlus; girt with the military ſword, 
or dreſs :—Clel, Voc. x1, derives © knight from 
the Celtic on- icht; kon, power, or the qualifi- 
cation of power: and icbt, toucht:”” — but in 
p. 70, n, he tells us, on ſignifies head: then 
kon- icht may ſignify toucht on the head; to expreſs 
the power communicated by that action: mo- 
dern knights are created, or DUBBED, by lay- 
ing a ſword gently on the ſhoulder: however, 
ſince the antieat method might have been by 
touching the head with the Druidical wand, or 
bough, let me obſerve, that both kon, and icht, 
are Gr.: ſee either KING, or VEN-AL; and 
HIT: Gr. 

KNIT: “ New, neo ; Nubo, necto; to link, or 


join together; to frame, or contrive; to work as 


it were by /pinning : Caſaub.“ 

KNOB ; either from Naos, NaiFog, Nomwos, næ- 
vu; vel à Kovduaog, condylus, nodus articulorum; 
a prominexce in wood, bark, &c.: or elle «no, 
may be derived from con-hoff, or con-hab, ſig- 
nifying the head, or any riſing, ſwelling, or protube- 


| rance ; and then it might derive a Kep-aan, ca- 
put, the bead. 


KNOCK ; Kovduacs, condylus, nodus articulo- 
rum; unde Sax. cnucian ; Belg. knocken ; tundere, 


ferire ; to beat, cuff, or ſtrike with the double fiſt. 


KNOLL of @ hill, or © ken-oll ; the top of a 
hill,” ſays Clel. Way. 71 :—but ken is Gr.: ſee 
VEN- AL: and o may deſcend à Koa-wvn, coll-is; 
a hill : or perhaps nell may be only a contraction 
of NAVEL. : ſtill Gr. 

KNOT, to tie; New, neo, nefto, nexus, nodus ; 
a tying, or joining. | 

KNOW ; * Tivwoxw, Tvow, noſco; to underſtand, 
comprehend Tig, knowledge Kot, nYyouy Noeyv, 
n So: Pharnut. p. 41 ; Upt.”—Clel. Voc. 141, 
ſays, that © ken is one of the old Celtic y_ 


ccc 
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bor bead ; in which ſenſe it enters into Tworze (as 


it appears twice in that page, for Puww) I 


. 


ten, or tee: contracted to know:” —the con- 


nexion, the deduction, and the abbreviation, are 


P 


all evident enough; but we might juſtly doubt 


the priority of ten, to Togu. 

-  KNUBBLE A Kovdvaog, condylus, nodus arti- 
KNUCKLES culorum ; prima ſua fignifica- 

tione nihil olim aliud denotaverint, quam inverſa 

manu, et protuberantibus articulorum nodis, ja- 


nuam, aut caput alicujus ferire; o beat, or to 


frrite with the double it: Jun.“ | 
- "KNUR; © Teut. knorr, nodus, ſeu tuber in ligno: | 
Skinn.“ a knot in wood :—this Teut. knorr ſeems | 
to be only a contraction of nod- us, by prefixing 
their favorite &, and adding two rr :—conſe- 


quently Gr. 
" KONN over, © Kewer, Heſychio eſt owe, 
erigachæt, intelligere; Kovvurt, LLOLE ELIT intelligunt: 
Caſaub.” to learn one's leſſon ; to know, to under- 
ftand:—it ſeems rather to be derived from the ſame 
root with KNOW : Gr. 
KORE, commonly written core; Keag, cor; 
the heart, pith, or ſubſtance of any thing. 
KUN-EGETICS, Kuvnytlinos, cynegetica; ad 
venatorem et venationem pertinens; de re venato- 


coria libri agentes, cujuſmodi ſeripſit Xenophon, 


et Oppianus apud Græcos; et Gratius, et Neme- 
ſianus apud Latinos; books, or treatiſes written 
on hunting, and the breeding of hounds : R. Kuuy, 
canis; @ hound; and Ayu, duco ; to train. | 
KUTE ; © Kules, cavitas, ſinus, venter, uterus, 
ventricoſa cavitas ; any hollow place, a cavity; 
the belly : Ray.” 
KE; a various dialect for kine, or cattle : 
Ray: but kine is derived from the Gr, as we 
have ſeen under that art. 
KYM-BRO Britons ; © Cimbris hoc nomen ex 
fortitudine et bellicd virtute partum eſſe mihi vi- 
deatur,” ſays Shering. 56 ; © quo nomine robuſti 
milites, pugiles, et palæſtrici viri notantur; Ger- 
manis camp, exercitum, aut locum ubi exercitus 
caſtrametatur, ſignificat ; inde ipſis vir caſtrenſis 


et militaris Kemffer, et Kempher, et Kemper, et 
Kimber, et Kamper, pro varietate dialectorum 


vocatur:“ — according to this definition, it is 
urely Gr.: fee CAMP: Gr.: but Shering- 
Lk himſelf, p. 51, gives us quite a different 
deriv. from Didymus, and the etymol. magnum, 
where he ſays ; © hinc apparet Græcos, quod or- 
thographiam varie nomen hoc ſcripſiſſe, atque 
hiſce populis indidiſſe; non quòd à Gomero orti 
ſunt, ſed quia perpetuam agerent Memem, vel quia 
nebuloſum atrem haberent ; ad extremum enim 


calcem Tauri montis in Cherſoneſo (quæ propte- 
rea Taurica Cherſoneſus dicta eſt) ſub frigido, | tie, faſten, or bind with. 


| 


| 


L A 


Cimmeriis, five Kimbris, 3 Gomero in Germania, 
ſed Magagzis trans Araxim A primis ſedibus ad 
Boſphorum, et Euxinum mare migrattibus nomen 
hoc a Grecis impoſitum eſt: but Clel. Voc. 202, 
gives us ſtill a different deriv, ; for he ſays, 
that © m is one of the moſt antient Celtic 
words ſignifying a mountain, and is ſcarce diſ- 
cernible in any language unleſs in compoſite 
words; it is a corruption of kran, head; and is 
radical to hummoct, à ſmall hill; but eſpecially 


to the Welſh Kymbro, or region of mountains ; 
Hm, mountain; and bro, region :”—and in other 
parts of his work, he tells us, that. * kean, kym, 
kan, ken, kin, kon, koning, and king, all ſignify 
bead, high, eminence, and hills: the analogy of 
kym to, pen, ( Penman-maur) the more modern 
Welſh name for Hill, will appear very ſtriking, 
on reflexion that ean, and pen both ſignify head, 
or eminence: - but in p. 210, he traces pen to 
the ſame root with ven — then ſtill Gr.: ſec 
VEN-AL: Gr. wo | 


7 


x: * 


ABE-FACTION; Aa, intenſiva particula ; 
et Bo, Baus, e; unde labor, tris ; lapſus ; 
labefatiio ; a weakewng, falling down, tumbling to 
ruins: Voſſ.“ 
LABEL, Aa ue, labarum; vexillum erat in- 
gens; but now made uſe of to ſignify, © infula, 
lemniſcus, appendicula: Jun,” -“ re&tius fortafſe,” 
ſays Lye; © referas ad Jap,“ t lap, or cover any 
thing, to lap over *—perhaps he took this idea 
from Skinn. who has made the ſame reference : 
but a label is not a wrapper, but a title to what- 
ever is wrapped up, or incloſea; and conſequent- 
ly ought to have been rendered by them pannicu- 
lus, or cento. 
LABIALS, Aale, lambo, lambendo more canum 
bibere ; io lap; but, properly ſpeaking, the labi- 
als are the lips. 


patum tradit pro Kepwales, labor; work, pains, to, 
drudgery. | | _ 
LABYRINTH, *© Aveo, labyriuthus; 4 
place from whence it was impoſſible to extricate one's 
elf: Nug.”—but this may be ſaid of a cloſe 
priſon ; whereas 4 labyrinth is an open priſon, 
from which no perſon could find his way ou 
through the manifold turnings, and windings, and 
intricacies of its paths. | 
LACE for the ſtays; Raue, Aww, et Aaxiga, 
lacio, unde laqueus ; a thong, or any long ſtring, te 


M m LACE, 


\nubibuſque obdufte cole, habitabant —non igitur | 


LABOR; Aires, vel Axe, quod Euſtath, uſur- | 
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LACE, or trimming ; Aang: Jacinia ; the guard, | fairs from the ſame root: true, ſays he; bur 


bem, fringe, or border of a garment. 

LACERATE, Aae, lacero, diſcindo ; to tear 
in pieces: R. Aang, fiſſura : or elſe from Pano, 
divello ; to pluck aſunder, to make rags of any thing; 
nay, indeed thele two verbs ſeem to originate 
from the ſame root; nam Aaxn, Heſych. teſte, ſunt 
Paun, unde fluxit inuſit. laco; unde lacero, lanio, 
lanius; a batcher, a cutter up. . 
LACK, deficient : © Belg. laecken eſt minuere, 
attenuare, deterere ; item minui, decreſcere, paulatim 
deficere : Jun.” ho likewiſe ſubjoins, videri poſſit 
affinitatis aliquid habere cum Any-«y, ceſſare, de- 
finere : as Minſh. and Skinn. have likewiſe ob- 
ſerved: or elſe perhaps it may come from Aw, pro 
Ow, vole ; to lack, to will, to defire. | 

LACK LACH 1 uv, Nor, 

LACKER\LACHER\ » «wraBay ; Heſych. 

lacca, or lacha; an Indian drug for the ſcarlet dye. 
' - LACONIC, Aaxwrixos, Laconice, more Laconum ; 
a ſhort and conciſe manner of expreſſion, like that of 
the Lacedemonians; who, in their ever memorable 
anſwer to Philip's letter, in which he threatened, 
that if he came near their city, he would burn 
it to aſhes, replied only, IF. 

LACQUEY, Aa, vel Xa, calr; the heel; a 
foatman, who follows bis maſter*s heels. 

LACRIMATORY, Aaxpupa, lacrima; a veſſel 
into which fears were ſhed. 

LACTART; Taaa, Ta-Nax-loc, vel Taayes, 
lac; milk ; a place where cows are milked: alſo 
the glands, or veſſels, through which the milk paſſes : 
Ta-Aax-liun, lafteus ; milly: as the milky-way. 

EAD ; © Sax. leod, quod juvenem inter alia ſig- 
nificat : Lye:” — who ſhould have mentioned 
Skinn. ;. for the Dr. has given the ſame deriv. 
eo quidem ſignificatu, quo pro hominibus uſur- 
pamus :”—then it is a wonder that neither of 
theſe gentlemen ſhould ſee, that it was evidently 
deſcended' à Axos, war Aaed, leod, lad; a com- 
mon, vulgar boy : ſee LEWD : Gr. 

LADANUM ; Aadavey, vel Andavov, ladanum ; 


ſomerimes written /abdanum ; pingue illud roſci- 


dum, quod & And, ciſti genus, colligebatur in 
Arabia ; a gum made of the fat dew that is ga- 
thered from the leaves of a ſhrub, called lada, 
unde ladanum; and is uſed by pomanders: a 
curious account of the inſtrument, and manner 
of gathering this gum, is given by Tournefort; 
Lett. II. p. 79, 8vo. 
LADDER: Skinner has derived it“ a Sax. 
hlzde; Belg. ladder, leeder; Teur. leyter, ſcala; à verbo 
leyten, leyden, leeden; ductre; q. d. ductor; a leader 
ſcali enim ad editiora loca ducimum: but fo we 
are likewife by a pair fairs; however, nobody 
would think of deriving a ladder. and 4 pair of 
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nevertheleſs ladder may come from leader . but 
then it is Gr. ab Eau, Eaalog, EAalne, à leader : 
Junius tells us, that ladder comes from Ae, 
tenuis; long, and ſlender, like a lath; and indeed we 
oftener hear it pronounced /ather, than ladder. 

LADEN; © Kaades, ol. ſunt Zwya, juga; 
atque 1ta Sax. hladan quondam denotaverit onera 
Jugo preſſis animalibus imponere : Jun.” to lay any 
great weight, or place any heavy burden. 

v LE, Aaazw, loquor ; unde lingua, lin- 
gula ; a ſpoon, or ſcummer; any thing broad and 
flat, like tbe tongue, to lick up all floating impuri- 
ties : ſhould this not be admitted, we muſt refer 
to the Sax. Alph. | 

LADY : whether the Engliſh word lord, ac- 
cording to the opinion of Jun. be only a con- 
traction of the Sax. hlagopo ; and whether 
hlapond be derived from Aauęa, vicus; and whe- 
ther Aavga gave origin to the Lat. lar, lares ; 
are points which deſerve ſome farther conſidera- 
tion :—bur if lord be a contraction of hlapond, 
dominus, berus ; then, as Junius obſerves, /a 
may be only another contraction of hlæpdixe, vel 
hlapdia; domina, hera : as for the deriv. of erſt. 
quoted by Skinn. I ſhall not tranſcribe it: ſee 
LEAF-DIAN : Gr. a | 

LAG: Ay, ceſſo, vel ceſſare, ſeu defintre fa- 
cio; te tarry, or ſtay behind : Idouwvs q M Anye pe- 
vos : Hom. Caſaub. and Upt. —or perhaps we 
may derive lag, by contraction, à Azyyagen, vel 


Aa yt, pigrari; to loiter, be flow, fluggiſh, or loath 


to do any thing : Skinner would derive it à Sax. 
lænx, eliſo » propter euphoniam ; læng; longus; 
ut dicimus, he ftays long; he's leng à coming: i. e. 
be lags bebind:—ſhould this be true, ſtill it 
would be Gr.; as will be ſeen under the art. 
LONG: Gr. 

LAGE, “pronounced as lagbe; a law, or v/ual 
cuſtome : alſo a tradition: Verſt. Hall which plain- 
ly ſhews, that this word is not Sax. ; but de- 
rived à Ac, dico, jus dicere; unde lex, legis, le- 
galis; a law, legal. | 

LAITY ; Azes, populus ; the people, the community 
at large: Aaixos, laicus, a laic; a layman'; one wha 
is not of the clergy :>—Clel. Voc. 12, ſuppoſes, 
* laity is only a contraction of leeity, and means 4 
leſs, or ſecondary quality, without any thing diſ- 
reſpectful; as the popular clafs was lay, lee, or 
/zeity to the Druidical judiciary ;, temperal to ſpi- 
ritual; force to juſtice; war to peace ;”—but 
both LESS, and LITTLE, are Gr. 

LAK, or pond; © Aaxxcs, lacus ; Nug.” — 


unde /acuna; @ lake, Or jianding pool, or even a 


collection of runnins water. mos ſurrounded by land. 
LAMB ; “AH, agnus. by prefixing /: Upt.“ 
- LLAMBENT, 


L A 


or lick gently : alſo to glide over foftly, without harm, 
as a lambent flame. 

LAME, ApaXcs, quaſi Aana ec, debilis, imbecil. 
lis, infirmus ; feeble, weak, infirm : vel à Kanes, 
mutilatus ; maimed,«tmperfet?. 

LAMENTATION, Azpa, gays, flillatim 
emanans, lamentor, lamentatio ; a weeping, wailing, 
and bemoaning :—Voffius derives it from Anh, 
gramioſos oculos habens. 

LAMIA, according to Clel. Voc. 4, © ſeems to 
be derived à Atawa, Leena; either contracted or 
abbreviated to Lena:”—this conjecture will ſcarce 
be admitted, becauſe of the wide difference in 
ſignification between the two words: ſee HE- 
LEN, and MAG-DALEN : Gr. 

LAMINA, ; Exapern, ſeu HAapevn, quod ab 
Eau, ſive Ea, duttile opus facio; lamina ; a thin 
plate, or ſtratum. 

LAMMAS; „ calende ſextiles, ſeu Auguſte z 
q. d. miſſa, i. e. dies agnorum; tunc enim agni in 
uſu menſarum eſſe deſinunt: Skinn. —it were to 
be wiſhed the Dr. had been as ſedulous jn the 
etym. as he has in the ſignification of this word : 
but ſince he has told us, that Lammas ſignifies 
dies agnorum; and ſince we know that agnus ſignifies 
a lamb ; then both lamb, and Lammas are Gr. ;— 
but his learned friend Th. Henſh. has given us 
another etym. from the Sax. lang. (which hap- 


. 


pens at laſt to be Gr.; for he ſays) © Lammas 


from the Sax. hlap-marpe ; q. d. loaf-maſs, forte 


quia eo die apud Anglos «blatio panum ex tritico 


novo fieri ſolebat :”—but without any fort?, he 
might have confirmed his opinion from Somner, 
who has quoted the following words from the 
Sax, Chronicles © dy ylcan pumena, berpeox 
hlap-mexran mid- dum pumena; eadem i; 
inter feſtum primitiarum, et lolſtitium:”—to which 
Lye adds, “ feſtum primitiarum vox, ut opinor, 
bene vertitur ; preſſe tamen pants, vel ſrumenta- 
tionis feſtum ſonat: — but now the vicar's herbage 
tithes conſiſt of /amb, not corn; and therefore we 
may rather derive Lammas from the former, than 
the latter: nay even ſhould hlag be the proper 
deriv. ftill it would be Gr.: ſee LOAF : Gr. 
LAMP, © Azpras, «dos: R. Aa gro, to ſhine: Nug.“ 
—a torch, flambeau, or any ſubſtance, giving light. 
LAM-PREY, Aale - Ilflez, lampetra, © Xi 
lambendo petras : Skinn.” a lamprey ; from licking, 
or ſucking the rocks, or rather pebbles in a river. 
LAMP-YRIAN, Aa-, /ampyris ; quod 
cauda ſplendeat ; a brigbt- tail, or gloto- worm; a 
very good meretricious epithet. | 
LANCET ; © Aoyxa, Dor. pro Aoyxn, lancea - 
or perhaps from Azyxam, ſortior, ſortes duco; 


From Gxzrx, and LATI V. 
LAM AEN T, Aale, lambo, lambere; to ſuck, 


L X 
to take, or caſt lots : Nug.”—which the ſoldiers 
always did for the ſpoil, before the tent of the 
general, where a ſpear, or lance was erected ; 
round which the troops were aſſembled. 
LAND: © origo vocis, prefixa litera , pe- 
tenda eſt initialibus literis Græci AvSnoov, ſummi- 
tas et extremitas: Jun. under the art. /amb.” 
LAND-SKIP : unfortunately for etymol. we 
have a word in our language () which ſig- 
nifies to leap, or jump, about, ſo totally different 
from what we want to expreſs in this idea, chat 
it is no wonder the orthogr. of this word ſhould 
vary ſo much, as we find it does ; ſometimes it 
is written /andſcape ; ſometimes landſbape ; ſome- 
times landſcbape; and ſometimes landſtape: Skin- 
ner has referred us to land, and ſhape; and then 
derived ſhape from excavare ; notwithſtanding, 
under this art. he has given us the very word, 
which ought to have pointed out the true or- 
thogr. viz. Exia-yeapiz, from whence comes our 


termination i, to ſignify tabula chorographica, 


topographica, regioms forma, ſeu delineatio; literally 
the ſhadow of a country, a view, or rural picture. 
LAND-WALTUDN : “ rulers that weald, or 
menage the publyke affaires of the coun- 
trey : Verſt. —according to this explanation, it 
is evidently derived from the ſame roots with 


land, and wield, or wielders, i. e. rulers of the land: 


and conſequently is Gr. 

LANE: Skinner ſuppoſes this word is © forte 
contractum A Latina; q. d. via Latina: in anti- 
quis enim coloniis Romani cum ſociis nominis 


Latini fundos ſortiti ſunt; et Romani Latiores ; © 


Latini Anguſtiores vias ſternebant, et curabant: 
alludit Gr. Aaivn, ſupple sds, 1. e. via lapidea, 
ſeu lapidibus ſtrata: - how the Dr. could poſ- 
ſibly apply all this to our word lane, is not eaſy to 
imagine: it would have been more natural, if he 
had joined Caſaub. in deriving lane à Awywv, an- 
giportus ; a narrow alley. 

LANGOT “ef the ſhoe ; the latchet of the ſhoe ; 
from languet, lingula ; à little tongue, or 3 4 
ſmall thong of leather : Ray: — but we ſhall ſee, in 
the next art. but one, that lingua is G r. 

LANGSUM, © long ſom, 1cdious: Verſt.”—there- 


fore derived from the {ame root with LONG: Gr. 


LANGUAGE, Ax, lingo ; to lap; unde lin- 


gua ; language; the tongue; the /ougue being the | 
prime organ of ſpeech : or elſe from Aaxte, loquer ; 


to ſpeak, diſcourſe, converſe. 


LANGUET, langurium; a languet of amber: 


perhaps from the foregoing root. 
LANGUOR ; Agyyevu, vel Aæ yt, langueo, 


languidus, pigror ex fatigatione ; to be weary, tired, 


fatigued. 
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LANIATION, Aango, Aavigne, laniſta, lanius; 


a Butcher ; laniatio ; aug bier, carnage. 
LANI-GEROUS TAaves, vel Aan, lana ; 
LANU-GINOUS N wool; bearing wool, or any 

ſoft, downy ſubſtance. | 

NK, Azyapos, laxus, vacuus, non diſtentus; 
lax, looſe, and flaccid: Caſaub.“ —or perhaps lank 
may be derived à Bag, axos, flaccus, flaccidus ; 
flabby :—but if lank is nothing more than a diffe- 
rent dialect of long, as lang, lean, lank, and Boney; 
it may then be derived from the Gr. through 

that ſource. . 

LANNER c Janarius ; Dhuez non inſcite 
LANNERET ] a laniandis avibus dictum pu- 


tat: Skinn.”—but ſo do all hawks of every de- 


nomination : however, even /anius is Gr, 3 ſee 
LANIATION : above. 

LANS-QUENET : this expreſſion has been ſo 
miſmangled by the French, who never ſeem to 
have heard of the word etymology in their lives, or 
at leaſt never gave themſelves a moment's concern 
abqut it, but wrote their language at firſt, juſt 
as our ruſtics would do, were they to compoſe a 
dictionary from the ear, not the eye : the French, 


I ſay, have ſo disfigured this word, that no one | 


could ſuppoſe it was Gr, ;—but the Teut. /ans, 


or lance, is undoubtedly derived 2 lanced; 1. e. 
u, and guenet is only a miſerable, wretched | 


AN 
Fr. Gall. transformation of kenecht, knecht, knight; 
conſequently Gr. likewiſe ; ſignifying © pedes, 
miles gregarius; olim enim,” ſays Skinn. © pedites 
equitum lanceariorum quaſi ſervi erant; et quili- 
bet eques quatuor, vel quinque pedites, tanquam 

ulos, circumduxit: — a German horſe-ſoldier, 


who always bore a /ance ; literally a knight of the 


lance, lanet-kenecht, or lance-knight :—why this ex- 
preſſion has been applied to a game at cards, I have 
not as yet learnt; nor the reaſon for the ſtrange 
manner of our calling that game /am#'s-ftinnet ; 
unleſs it be from the ſimilarity of ſound; as in 
many other inſtances. 

LANTERN, commonly written, and pro- 
nounced /ani-horn ; Ana, Anbepai, Aavlavouar, 
late, laterna; quaſi lanterna; quod intus candela 
latet ; a machine to put, or hide a candle in. 

LAO-DICEA, Adu, Laedicea; a city of 
Ala Minor : R. Azos, populus ; and Axn, jus, i. e. 
jus populi : Nug.“ 

LAP, or knees ; Oa nr, foveo; to cheriſh, warm, 
and nurſe: or perhaps it may be only a contrac- 
tion of Aauga,ν AB, accipere; to take, or re- 
ceive an infant on the knee. 


LAP-land, according to Clel. Voc. 204, © is 


* 
1 


but another word for Up- land; quaſi Zup-land :” 
— but UP, and LAND, are both Gr. 
| | 2 
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extremitatem veſtimenti: Jun.” 


Ls Ay 
D 


bibere, more canum ; hinc Etxaevetw, ,jEꝓũʒ to 


lap up all: Hom. uſes it metaph. for vafto, diri- 
pio: Caſaub, and Upt.,” ““ e I 
LAP, or wrap over} © Aa, intenſiva particula; 


LAPELL et Ba, Bao, eo; unde 
la- bor, lapſus ; to fall damn, or over, in the action 
of. folding : V cit en 

 LAPIDARY _  {Azas, Aais, AaFis, lapis, lapi- 


LAPIDATION,\ dis, lapidarius; a Jeweller ; 
maſon, and ſtone- cutter. h 

LAPPET : . * diminutivum vv lap,” ſays 
Skinn.—but we do not uſe it in the Dr's. ſenſe 
of ** particula, ora, fimbria :” though we do in 
the ſenſe of © fruſtum è panno, tela, corio, atque 
aliis id genus mercimoniis reſectum: vel po- 
tius, quicquid de talibus mercimoniis poſt aſſi- 
duam amputationem reman/it (a remnent) tan- 
quam fit à A«Tw, relinquo poſtea tamen quo- 
que tranſlatum eſt ad /aciniam, ſinum, oram, live 
'—we underſtand 
it as part of a lady's head-areſs :;:—and perhaps then 
it may come fromthe ſame root with LAP, and 
LAPELL, or fold over. | 

LAP-WING ; quaſi cap, or flap-wing ; i. e. 
Koaunlw, tundo ; to beat; et IIleos, pinna, Penna ; 
a feather ; to beat the wing, in flying. 

LAPSE ; Aa, intenſiva particula ; et Ba, 


| Baww, eo; ita ut proprie ſignent celeriter deſcen- 


dere; ut, Labere, muſa, polo; glide quickly down : 
unde /a-bor, lapſus ſum; to flide, glide, or tumble 


down : Vol,” 


LAR-BOARD 3 Or rather lar-bord 3 Acuog-opec, 
Levum-latus; the left-fide,, when you ſtand at the helm. 

LARCENY, Ansns, latro; Azlgeverv, latrocinor ; 
thief, theft, robbery : R. Ando, Aavlavw, lateo ; nam 
fures olim laterniones, et laverniones dicebantur, i 
latendo; fkulkers, lurkers ; lurking in the thieviſp 
corners of the ſtreets : Pſal. x. 8. 

LARCH-zree ; Azgt, larix; a tree ſo called. 

LARD mo Azgewes, Agne, laridum ; 

LARDER I bacon, ſuet : Skinner ſuppoſes la- 
ridum is derived from lar; domus; quaſi (bus 
domeſticus, quia ſemper in domibus in multos uſus 
ſervatur : © hinc larder; promptuarium, quo recon- 
duntur edulia : neſcio an fit ita dictum,” ſays Lye, 
nal efoxnv ab Arm. lard ; pinguis: —it is re- 
markable, that neither of theſe etymol. ſhould 
have attended to Azgives. ' | 

LARGE, Azugos, largus, latus, mullus, copio- 
ſus; broad, much, copious : If. Voſſius derives it 
from Aatgyos. 

LARGESS, © Aauveos, largus, largior, largitus; 
beſtowed, granted.. WU 
LARVATED, © Aavea, vicus unde lar, 1 * 

C 
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hinc larva ; quomodo dicebantur defunctorum 
genii mali, et noxii; qui eo à laribus familia- 
ribus differebant, quòd hi certis ædibus curam 

rerent poſterorum ; lars autem vagarentur 
ſedibus incertis, curæque ejuſmodi exſortes fo- 
rent 3 quæ pœna eos manſit ob vitam male tranſ- 
actum: Voſl.” —ſo that at laſt we may gather 
ſome morality from theſe blind ſuperſtitions of 
idolatry ; viz. that the good remain in peace 
and quiet at home ; while the wicked are driven 
about the wide world: hinc larvale ſimulachrum; 
4 vizor maſk; which is uſually made in ſome 
hideous form. | 

LA-RYNX ; Azpuyt, larynx, guttur, gula ; à 
Az, intenſiva particula; et pb, fue; quod liquida 
facile in gulam influant ; the throat; called the 
larynx, becauſe liquors ſo eaſily fowdown the throat. 

LASCIVIOUSNESS, Ava, ſolvo, laxo; diſſo- 
lute, wanton : If, Voſſius derives it from lacio, 
laceſſo, lacivus, laceſſrvus , and conſequently from 
Aaxw, Anxw, et Aaxigo, lacio, allicio ; to allure : vel 
i Aan, ſays Gerard: Aagtn, ſays Hederic ; pro- 
brum ; any ſort of improper action; particularly 
wantonneſs. 

LASH of a whip ;, Dayn, Dorice Iazys, pla- 
ga; a blow, ſtripe, or ſtroke; vel à Aagagm, quod 
Heſych. exponit wag, flagellum, ſcutica : vel po- 
tius à Aaxw, Anu, et Azxigu, lacio; unde lagueus; 
a thong ; or any long ſwitch, ſtring, or cord: Litt. 
and Ainſw, derive our word lab, i. e. laqueus, à 
Avyogy vitex, ſalix, vimen, virga, bacillus. 

LASHY, Aw, ſolvo, laxo ; looſe, diſſolved, flabby. 

LASS, takes the ſame derivation with LAD; 
unde ladde jampridem in uſu-apud noſtros deri- 
vatur laddeſſe; pro quo per contractionem uſur- 


patur hodierno die, /aſs : Hickes:”—conſequent- | 


ly Gr. 

LASSITUDE : “ab Aw, ſpiro; unde Archos, 
feſſus, laſſus, nimio labore ſpiritum frequenter ducens : 
If. Voſſ.“ — perhaps it might, with greater ſim- 
plicity, be derived à Au, ſolvo, laxo, laxus, quaſi 
laſſus ;, looſe, diſſolved, weak, weary, faint. 


LAST, or endure ; Aciobes, ultimus, poſtremus ; 
qui enim dirtifjime omnium perdurat, ille po- 


firemus omnium deſinit, paſtremus omnium rema- 
net: Skinn.“ — who will not, however, allow 
Aoichog to be a genuine deriv, :—* Agbs ſane al- 
luſio, potius quam genuinum etymon videtur:“ 
Hand fo very probably would almoſt all our Gr. 
deriv. appear in the Dr's. eye, ſo crammed is he 
with Saxon :—as if it were reaſonable to ſup- 
poſe that the Greeks borrowed from the Saxons, 
not the Saxons from the Greeks; the antients 
from the moderns, inſtead of the reverſe. 

LAST of all; © Aoalos, ultimus, poſtremus : 
Caſaub. and Upt.”—Clel. Way. 47, would derive 
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*laft of all from laggeſt: — then it would take 
the ſame root with LAG; or with LIG, or 
lie down. 

LAT; when Ray informed us, that la: ſigni- 
fied late, flow, tedious, he did not ſurmiſe it was 
Gr.; and when he explained lat weather by wet 
weather, he little thought it was Gr. ſtill ; only de- 
rived now from another ſource, viz. LASHY: Gr, 

LATCH of a door * lanquet, lingula; 4 

LATCHET of a fhoe\ little tongue, or ip: 
Ray: — but lingua is Gr.: ſee LANGUAGE: 
Gr.: — however, it might be better to derive latch, 
and latchet, à Aaxw, Anxw, vel Aang, lacio; latebet; 
unde l/aqueus; a ſnare, cord, or leather thong : 
Skinner has very properly explained the latch a 
a door by funis obicis, quo ſc. retrabitur, et attol- 
litur obex ; but then he has derived it from the 
Belg. Ital. and Lat. tongues ; at which he ſtops, 
with © hac ſatis manifeſts a Lat, lagueus: but 
they are all as manifeſte from the Gr. as above ; 
unleſs the Greeks borrowed from the Latins, and 
the Latins from the Italians ; and the Italians 
from the Belge. ; 

LATCH, or green perhaps be derived 4 

LATCH-PAN Azxigu, unde Aaxxos, fovea, 
ciſterna, puteus ; a pit, or hollow place to contain, or 
catch any thing. 

LATENT, Aae, Anu, Aare, lates; to lie 
bid, concealed. 

LATERAL; “Aae, Dor. pro Anda, Na U, 
late; unde latus, lateris ; the fide; A latendo; 
quia lateat, condaturque ſub axillis ; ut bene Iſi- 
dorus, ſays Voſſ.“ but whether this be the true 
deriv. or not, let me only obſerve, that Aayws, ovos, - 
ſignifies z/ia, vel lateris cavitas, laxior, et exofſis 5 
properly the flank ; but though Aayw ſignifies 
latus, it may not have given origin to that word. 

LATHY ; fortaſſe eſt à Allos, tenuis, wilis ; 
flim, thin: Jun.”—this is undoubtedly a much 
better deriv. than, with Skinn. to' ſuppoſe, thar 
lath could originate from /atus.z q. d. aſſula in 
latitudinem ſefta :—it would have been better, if 
the Dr. had ſaid in /ongitudinem ſetla; for no- 
body ever ſaid as broad, and as thin as a lath 
but as long, and as thin, would have been a 
more natural idea; only then his Lat. etym. would 
have been loſt, 

LATHE, 4 barn; forte à verbo lade, que 
frugibus oneratur: Skinn. and Ray:“ but LADE, - 
and LADEN, are Gr. | 

LATHER © aqua ſapone probe permiſta, 
eoque ſpumans, et turgeſcens (aquæ ſaponatæ 
ſpumi inungere) à Fr. Gall. laveure; q. d. Ital. 
lavaria, à lavando: Skinn.” — and no farther 


would he go; however, he generally 


\ goes far 
enough to ſubvert his own etym. : for if /aveure, 
and - 


1 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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and lavaria, are derived i /avando z then he muſt 


have known that /avando came from lavo; and 


lavo from Are, lavo ; to waſh, to mix ſoap and 
water together ; i. e. beat up a lather. 

LATIN; Aude, Aatavw, Lateo; unde Latium, 
et Latinus; the antient language of Italy, where 
Saturn lay bid, and concealed himſelf, according 
to their tradition. ; 


LATITUDE ; Iaelvs, latns, latituds ; bread ; 
latitude. 


LATRANT, Aaleagav, latro, blatero ;, to bark, 
or bowl. 4255 

LATRIA, © Aaſęeta, cultus, ſervitus religioſa; a 
worſhip due to God only: R. Aalpic, ws, a ſervant ; 
Aalewuw, to ſerve: Nug.”—it is to be wondered 
how the Dr. came to inſert this art. in a Lift of 
Engliſh words. 

LATROCINATION : Feſtus, as quoted by 


Shering. p. 55, © teſtatur, /atrones eos antiqui 
dicebant, qui conducti militabant, «ro ri; Adlgaas : 


at nunc viarum obſeſſores dicuntur ; quod A latere 


adoriuntur ; vel quod latenter inſidiantur:“ but 
{till it is Gr.; for both LATERAL, and LA- 
TENT, are Gr. and both derived from the ſame 
ſource. | 
* LATTISE-work ; if we attend to Jun. it 
' ought to be written lettice; for he would derive 
it from the ſame root with leit, or hinder ; and 
then it would be Sax.; but if we attend to Skinn, 
it ought ſtill to be written lettice; for he would 
derive it from the ſame root with net; q. d. net- 
tice; but then it would be Gr.: but if we attend 
to Lye, it ought to be written lattiſe; à Gothis ; 
lis enim /atgen eſt tardare, merari : —and yet it 
is remarkable, that he refers us from /attiſe to 
lettiſe; in which art. he follows the ſenſe of Jun. 
which ſtill he derives from the Gothic, as above. 
LAVANDER, Axe, lavo; to waſh : lavandula, 
ſeu lavendula, à lavando, quod /otionibus inſerviat: 
lavander, a ſweet ſmelling herb : but what con- 
nexion it has with waſhing, might be difficult 
to ſay. | 
LAUD &« Axes, Populus, fama: Aau, 
LAUD-ABLE f eloquor ; Aavw, fruor : Voll.” — 
* poteſt et eſſe laus a Kgog, gloria; et à Aacxeav, 
If. Voſſ.” —vel ab Axa g, clamo alala; to ſhout 
aloud ; to fing the praiſe of the Lord: this laſt 
deriv. ſeems to be taken from the Hebrew :— 
Clel. Way. 47, tells us, that * 6s for praiſe was 
retained in the Latin, in the pureſt age of La- 
tinity : 6s populi meruiſſe: Perſius: the French in 


the old language, by prefixing the J, or le, made 


Pos, 2 z the Latin word Jaus, for praiſe, is 
che ſame word, and formed on the ſame princi- 


ple :”—this may be very much doubted, for the 


Latins knew nothing of prefixing 1, or Je, which 


* 
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are no Latin articles; beſides; ſhould even this 
be admitted, ſtill os would be Gr. ab Orca, vox; 
voice, praiſe, fame. 

a LAVE, or relid: © Sax. lap, lape; lap 
etiam eſt vidua ; a widow, ut nobis hodie a relidi; 
from leave: Ray: —conſequently Gr. as we ſhall 
ſee under that art. 

LAVE, to waſhTA Au, lavo; to waſh, or bathe, 

LAVER and ſometimes uſed for the 
font in baptiſm, which, by the Romaniſts, is 
called the laver of regeneration : Shakeſpear has 
finely introduced the verb lave in the fourth act 
of Titus Andronicus, ſc. 3, where he makes that 
abominable character of Aaron the Moor, expreſi 
himſelf thus: — 

For all the water in Cayſter's ſtream 

Can never turn the ſwan's black legs to white, 

Altho' ſhe lave them hourly in the flood. 

LAUGH : Tao, rideo; to ſmile, or lock. 
pleaſant. 

LAVISH ; © AanaZu, deſtruo, evacuo : vel i 
Aaugu, avide deglutio, devoro: Minſh.” —© Azfec;, 
vorax, vebemens, qui avido, et hianti ore aliquid 
facit: Caſaub.”—< mallem à Lat. /avare ; pro- 
digus enim bona ſua eluit ; præſertim fi per com- 
potationes fubſtantiam ſuam perdat : Skinn.“— 
only. now the Dr. ought to have added, et /avo 
a Auw. 

LAUNCH, or hur! a javelin; Aoyyn, lancea, 
lanceare; to caſt, or throw a ſpear, lance, &c. 

LAUNCH 2 ſhip ; from the foregoing root; 
or perhaps from Eaxzw, quaſi Aevxw, trabo; 10 
draw, or drag a ſhip to ſea, or to the ſhore, as 
occaſion might require. 

LAUNDRY, Aae, Auger, lavacrum; a waſh- 
ing place, a bath : R. Aub, lavo; to waſh; quidem 
proprie corpus : but we make uſe of the laundry, 
as a place to dry, and iron linen in, not to waſh it. 

LAUREATE 7 Aaugor, 1 Aagrv: à Aud, 

LAUREL lavo, purgo; pollet enim ſin- 
gulari vi ad purgandum ſanguinem laurus; the 
laurel, or bay-tree: Ainſw.”—1t were to be wiſhed 
he had conſulted Voſſ. who fays, © verifimilivs 
etymologus, cum ait Azgrwy dici quaſi Azopuym, 
hoc eſt, & TW Aalto. PWyET ay, quia nempe x- 
xaapaeyn ; recte vero Gyraldus mihi docet crepan- 
tem in igne laurum bonum fuiſſe omen, ztacitam 
autem infelix :”—this crackling and burning of the 
laurel has been happily alluded to by Virgil in 


his Eighth Eclogue, 81, under the name of 
Daphms ; TT OR. 
Sparge molam, et fragiles incende bitumine lauros, 
Daphnis me malus urit, ego hanc in Dapbnide 
laurum. 


LAW, Arywu, dico; to pronounce ; Aitis, verbum; 


a decree ; unde lex, legis ; a law, ſtatute, ordinance, 


made, 


L. E 


both his treatiſes, affirms, that ** ey is the radix 


of law, lex, loi, and in Ital. Jeggez and the com- 


mon Celtic p ic # makes of ley, leyt; thence 
we have Main © which is Arad 4 (leſſer) 
court of law: Way. 72.” —but all theſe ſeem to 
originate A At-, as above. | 
LAWN-feeves, à Auer, linum ; flax, or fine linen. 
LAX, Avw, ſolvo, laxo, laxitas ; to looſen, diſſolve, 
unbind: vel à Xa, Aayages, Aayavg, Aa rage. 
LAY-down, © Acyw, cubo, cubare facio; to re- 
poſe : Caſaub.“ | i 
LAY, or ſong ; © Gall. lai; Dan. leeg, unde et 
Mig leegen ; amænus cantus; potiſſimum tamen 
hæc olim intellecta puto de natalitiis hymnis; 
quomodo /eyſſenen Belgis eſt canere bymnos nata- 
litios ; leyſſen ; cantio natalitia ; propterea quod in 
canticis huic feſto ſolemnibus perſæpe iterentur 


eleiſon ; et kyrie, eleifon ; Kvęit, tnc, domine, miſerere: 


Jun.“ @ ſbert canticle:— it is ſomtymes written 


ley, and leyd; and hence cometh the name of 


Ballad; a fong of an at, or deed don: Verſt.“ 
LAY-MAN ; © Azos, populus : Hor. profanum 
vulgus : from hence lewd, quaſi lewd-man, i. e. 


lay-man : lewd ſignifies ignorant, in Chaucer : and | 


in Milton's Paradiſe Loſt, B. IV. 193, lewd hire- 
lings; i. e. ignorant: Spencer in Feb. ſays, 
Lewdly complain'ſt thou, lazy lad: 
i. e. ignoranily: Shakeſpear ſpeaking of a cap, 
ſays, tis /ewd, and filthy; i. e. ignorantiy made: 
Upt.”—notwithſtanding the diſplay of reading, 
and the ſpirit of criticiſm that is ſhewn in this 
art. it is very probable that /zwd-men may not 
always ſignify lay-men, and conſequently are not 
derived from the ſame root: "ſee LEOD, and 
LEWD :- Gr. * 

EAY-STALL, Azyw-5w: d verbo lay, et Sax. 
rral; fabulum, i flo; locus ubi fimus & ftabulo 
ſublatus deponitur : Skinn.“ 4 dung- bill, or muck 
beap, on which they lay whatever is ſwept out of 
the /talls, or tables. | 


LAZ ULI-lapis; Azas-AzGuerr, lapis lazuli; a | 


gray ſtone, or marble, of a gray, azure, or ſky-color, 
with ſpots of gray. 5 

LAZY, © Xanaguv, laxare, remittere; per 
aphæreſin: Upt. % be indolent, and liftleſs : 

inner has, with greater probability, derived it 
from the verb laxo; —if he had but derived that 
verb 2. Avw, Avewy ſolvo, laxo: vel a Azyapes, 
laxus,. vacuus :=Clel. ſeems to derive *©* lazy from 


the Celtic lig:“ but lig deſcends 2 At , cumbo, | 


cubo; to lie dun; to be indolent. 

LEAC, or leich, a ſurgion; an apt name for 
him, whoſe arte, and ſtudy, apertayneth to the 
body of man: Verſt.“ —but. if this good old 


From Gx EEx, and LATIX. 
made, enacted, and promulgated : Clel. throughout | Saxon had attended more to the deriv. of this 


| 


* 
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word, than his own remarks on it, he would 
have found, that his lac, or leich, was no more 
than our word leach ; and ſignified not ſo much 
a ſurgeon, as a phyſician ; conſequently that it was 
derived, as in the following art. 

LEACH : Dr. Skinner, tho' he was himſelf a 
phyſician, and knew that our word lach ſignified 
a phyſician, has talked very unſcientifically about 
a horſe· leach; which, under that art. he writ-s 
bors-teech let me then proceed to ſhew, that 
leach is of Gr. extract. neither Junius, nor 
Lye, ſeem now to ſuſpect this, though they have 
acknowledged that each ſignifies medicus ; and 
that it is derived from the Sax. lc; and that 
Lec is derived from lac; munus; a reward; quod 
ſanitati priſtinz reſtitutos, atque ab orci limine 
revocatos æquum fit incolumiratis ſuæ authores 
luculentis premiis remunerari :” and yet, under 
the art. /amb, they acknowledge that the Sax. 
Lec ; medicus, is derived from Axen, ſano, medeor ; 
by only prefixing J; as from apes, lamb; avdngor, 
land; amos, labor; &c.“ —ſo from Axeopas, leach : 
ſee HORSE-LEACH: Gr. 

LE-ACH, * hard work, which cauſes Je ache 
in the workmen's joints, frequent among our 
miners in the North: Ray: —if this gentleman 
intended to Frenchify, he has done. it very un- 
ſucceſsfully ; for there is no-ſuch: expreſſion in 
French, as le ache, at preſent, whatever there 
might have been in his time:. and if he meanr, 
as he ſeems to mean, our word ache, or pain, it 
is undoubtedly Gr. 

LEAD, conduct; fortaſſe ab EAauyw, duco; 
ago; Enauyay veuvv, agere navem ; quod tantundem 


| eft ac fi dicas gubernare, vel ducere navem; Exelles, 


ductilis; Excing, (quaſi Atalng) agitator ;. a driver, 
8 leader: Jun.” —Clel. Voc. 168, tells us, that 
« general was a king in quality of bead (or le 
header, contracted. to) leader: — but even now, 
HEAD is Gr. | 

LEAD, or metal; MecxuBJes, per aphæreſin, 
plumbum ; a metal: Caſaub. and Upt.“ 

LEADEN-HALL ; from the foregoing root: 
Junius obſerves, that Leaden- hall, and Steel-yard, 
Londinenſibus unam eandemque aulam, vel do- 
mum publieam, ſiggificant; and that flaelen. bet 
laken ſignifies rice vel plumbeo figillo munire 
pannum probe tinctum: . ftael-lood ; figillum plam- 


| heum pannis, teliſve ſine ulla fraude elaboratis, 


tinctiſve appenſum : ſee STEEL-YARD: Gr. 
LEADEN, or lidden, a noi ſa, os. din; i Sax. 


hlydan, clamare, tumultuari : hlyd, tumult, naiſe: 
Ray: —conſequently ſeems to be nothing more 
than a Northern dialect (which R 2195 Fe 


in contracting words) for 4 laud diu, contracted ' 
and. 


L 5 


LOD, and DIN: Gr. 55. i 
LEAF; & $van, folium, per metath. (quaſi 
Avp-) the leaf of a tree, or à boot; ſo called be- 
cauſe they antiently wrote in (on) leaves of beech, 
or palm-trees : ſometimes the Latin word folia is 
uſed: Upr.”=this is undoubtedly the moſt li- 
teral, as well as the moſt natural deriv. : there 
are however two others that deſerve to' be men- 
tioned ; viz. leaf à Acres, vel Awros, veſtimentum 3 
and: Auges, veſtis, velum; à clothing, or covering 
of 1he trees. | 

- LEAF-DIAN :. Verſtegan has plainly ſhewn, 
that this is the origin of our word lady; © for 
leaf, hlap, and af we muſt heer vnderſtand to ſig- 
nify one thing, which is bread ; (a loaf of bread;) 
and dias is aſmuch to ſay as ſerue; and ſo is 
leaf-dian, à bread-ſeruer ; whereby it apeereth, 
that as tbe laford (now lord) did allow food and 
ſuſtenance, ſo the leaf-dian did fee it ſerued, and 


From GAZ EK, and Lani 
to hlyban, or laden; conſequently Gr.: ſee] LEAM for dogs 3 © retinaculum canum : Jun,” 


diſpoſed to the gueſts: and our ancient yet con- 


tinewed cuſtome that our /adyes do vie to carue, 
and ſerue their gueſts at the table; which, in 
other cauntries, is altogether ſtrange, and vn- 
uſuall, doth for proof hereof wel accord, and 
correſpond with this our ancient and honorable 
femynine appellation: Verſt.” —all this deſerves 
attention ; but ſtill this good old Saxon has not 
got rid of the difficulty; for, unfortunately for 
him, even loaf is Gr. 

LEAGUE, or . written in the 

LEAGUE, or truce ſame manner as a 
league, or meaſure, yet are derived from different 
ſources : this word league ſeems to originate A 
Av, ligo, vincio; to bind; ſc. * pactum, ſive con- 
ventio, et nexus, quo duo, plureſve, mutuo ſibi 
genentur adftrifti, atque alligati; unde et nomen: 
Jun.“ —and yet he has not traced this nomen 
farther than the Latin language. 
LEAGUE, or meaſure; forte Jeuca dicta, 
quod hoc intervallum antiquitus Acvxois, 1, e. 
Albis,  candidis lapidibus notabatur; ut apud 
Romanos milliaria lapides vocitantur : Skinn.” — 
this obſervation would have been the more juſt, 
if a league was a meaſure by land; it may; but 
it is now applied chicfly in navigation; and con- 
tains bree miles; though not marked out by 
znile- tones. ' 

LEAGUER : this word likewiſe, tho' written 
ſo very much like the two preceding art. is yet 
derived from a different ſource to either of them: 
this ſeems to originate from Aty, cubo; to lye 
Aown ; or, as we now ſay, to ſet doton, before a 
city; i. e. fo beleaguer, to leaguer, or beſiege it. 

LEAK, Ave, /olvo, laxo; ſ0 Alſſolve, digjoin ; 10 
pen the ſeams of a ſoips fides. 


* 


any 


0 


: 
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to which Lye adds, Gall. lien, vinculum; utrum- 
que ab Armor. tam, vinculum, ligamen, liama; 
vincire, ligare — then they all ſeem to be but 
contractions of gamen; and conſequently Gr.: 
ſee LIGAMENT : Gr. | | 

LEAN aide: ſi Græcus eſſem,“ ſays Skinn, 
ee deducerem ab Nam, cubitus, ulna ; q. d. Naw, 
Nxevgy, vel Namay, cubito mitt but Junius, with 
greater probability, derives lean à Kawew, clinare, 
declinare, inclinare, reclinare. 


LEAN, meagre; perhaps derived the ſame az 
LENT : Gr. | 
LEAP, Aavebage, Heſych. exponit cred, t 
baſten, or jump about. - * ff 
| „ or promontory ; when we mean ſuch a 
precipice as the lover's leap, it ſeems to take x 
different deriv. and convey a different ſignifica- 
tion: for then leap ſeems to be evidently derived 
a Arras, promontorium, rupes ; the promontory, rock, 
or precipice, from which they threw themſelves. 
LEARNING, “ Aa-epeiv, crebro-dicere; quod 
frequentando puerulis iterum atque iterum in- 
culcanda ſint ſalutaria præcepta, que animis 
eorum hærere cupimus: Jun.“ 2 ſpeak often, to 
inculcate :—tho' indeed this is more applicable to 


| can be applicable to any ſpecifical number. 


1 


| witneſs; and leaſe-witegas, for falſe-prophets ; both 


| 


| 


q 


| 


the teacher, than the learner :—it may therefore be 
more proper to refer it to the Sax. Alph. 
LEASE, collect; Atyen, legere, ſeligere z to ga- 
ther. to glean: Verſtegan ſuppoſes it to be Sax. 
LEASH, Aax«g, . lacio, unde laqueus; a laſs, 
or thong ; *©* leaſh of dogs ſignificat ternionem, trium 
collettionem : Sax. leye eſt coliefio; à hipan ; colli- 
gere; quod vide in leaſe; legere ſpicas «Lye :'— 
but that, as we have juſt now ſeen, may be Gr.: 
beſides, it is true, indeed, à leaſh of dogs, bares, 
&c, does ſignify three; but then ir does not fo 
evidently appear how they came to acquire that 
name; certainly not from their being collected, or 
tied together; for four, or five dogs, tied together, 
might then be called a leaſh; but a leaſh is only 
three, or ternionem, or trium colleftionem : although 
it does not even now appear, how the term lea 


LEASING, ©. Mages, Andy, bono mendax : 
Caſaub.”—perhaps derived ab Aadouai, capis, 
corripio doloſe, fraudulenter : a liar, flatterer, de- 
ceiver ; Verſtegan ſuppoſes it to be Sax. and 
mentions /eaſe-gewitneſs, for falſuvitnes ; i. e. falſe- 


which words however are Gr. 
LEAST, © Has, minimus ; the ſmalleſt ab. 

jet: Caſaub.” _ — | 
LEATH, * cea/ing, intermiſſion ; no\leath from 

pain: Ray:”—who, in another place, writes it 


lathe ; à Sax, laxian; differre, tardare, cunftari ; 
an 


L E 
and now tells us it comes from the verb leave: 
but leave is Gr. as in the next art. but one. 
LEATHER: our word leather, and the 
Dutch leer, derives, according to Clel. Voc. 121, 
n, © à lee, Celtic for tie, (i. e. Fee, or Pee) to bind; 
leather being antiently uſed for the traces of 
horſes, ſhoe's latchet, and all manner of /iga- 
ture :Y—then all of them ſeem to originate à 
Au-, ligo; to tie, or bind: fee LIGATURE:' Gr, 

LEAVE, © Auro, linquo; to quit, forſake, forego, 
diſcard : Caſaub. and Upt.” —or elſe it may be 
derived a © Anyw, ceſſo, deſino: vel à Aua, 
reſpiro; to reſpire, to breathe : Skinn.” though 
Junius applies this laſt deriv. in the ſenſe of grant- 
ing leave, or permiſſion ; © tanquam nihil aliud fit 
venia, \ quam ſpatium reſpirandi: Heſychius certe 
Aue exponit Anya, Teva, deſinit, ceſſat :“ ſee 
RES-PIT : Gr.—Clel. Voc. 169, derives leave, 
in the ſenſe of the ſun's departing from, or leaving 
#s, from Peve, the EVE, or EVENING: conſe- 
quently Gr. IT 

LEAVEN, à Lat. levare; ſay both Jun. and 
Skinn.— but we have already ſhewn, under the 
art. HEAVE, (which they acknowledge to be de- 
rived likewiſe from /vo) that levo is Gr. 

LECHEROUS, © videri poteſt abſciſſum, 
ſays Jun.“ ex Aayns (it ought to have been 
Aang) qui Heſychio eſt s as ra aPpodroia 
xalaprens, pronus in venerem : niſi malis detrunca- 
tum ex Aauagev, ſcortari: videri poteſt deriva- 
tum à Ats, leffus; a bed, or couch; and we 
have a ſimilar expreſſion in chambering, and wan- 
tonneſs : but Skinner does not admit of this laſt 
deriv. : non, ut vult Minſh. a Teut. Jecker, 
nebulo; nec à Aces, leftus; fed à Fr. Gall. luxure; 
libido, venus illicita; hoc à Lat. luxuria: —if fo, 
then Avw would be the root; but he goes on; 
* alludit et Ages, invericundus, impudens, (perhaps 
he meant inverecundus, and impudicus) et Aagavęos, 
ſalax: mallem a Fr. Gall. Jaſche; hoc à Lat. laxus; 
ut nos dicimus, @ looſe lived fellow :''—but this is 
rather too vague an alluſion; for loaſe may relate to 
any irregularity ; but Jecherous relates to venery 
alone : and therefore, among all this variety, 
Azmatav, or Awagns, ſcortari, ſalax, ſeems to be 


the beſt deriv. 


LECHS : every lover of Britiſh antiquity will 
admire the penetration which Cleland has ſhewn, 
Voc. 128, 9, in tracing the etym. of this Druidi- 
cal word : © in the Carnac of Britany,” ſays he, 
« there are extant ſome antient ſtone monuments, 
which, if not exactly cromlechs, or, if only 
gorſwydhs, barpens, or bead ſeats of the Druid 
barons, or judges, afford, in the name current 


for them in that country, a ſatisfactory conjec- | are always oppoſite to that 
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ture, as to the meaning and propriety of certain 
monuments of ſomething of that nature here in 
Britain, being called cromlechs; of which the 
capital lech, or impaſt: tone, gives the name to the 
whole of the monument itſelf, as well as of the 
area or circle, which it ferves to crown : upon 
the ſame principal that in Britany, lech-aven, or 
lig-apen, which ſignifies the ſtone lying-atop, was 
the generical name of the impoſt, or architrave 
ſtone, ſupported by /ws, or more jambages, or 


Jjambs.“ What will this great antiquary ſay now, 


if I ſhould attempt to aſſert that all this is Gr.? 
for cromlech, he himſelf acknowledges, p. 130, 
* appears to be only a contraction of cir-bum-lech, 
or cir-umlech; (or, perhaps only of circum-lech) 
cir, circle; hum, on; lech, the ſtone lying on the 
top of the circle: - but circle ſurely is Gr.; and 


lech-apen, or lig-apen, 1s no more than a different 


diale&t of Ary-av veg,” jacere ſuper, to lie upon, or 


lig-apen. 
LECTERN 5 pluteus, analogium, lectorium 
LECTORNE I ligneum, in quo leguntur libri: 


Chauc. G. lutrin, analogium, lecture: Kero. ma- 
nifeſtæ originis: Lye :”—but as manifeſt as the 


| origin might appear to this gentleman, it is not 


altogether manifeſt that he has given the true 
etym. of this word; for here ſeems to be an 
ambiguity of expreſſion; firſt of all in explain- 
ing it by lectorium, and lutrin; and then by le- 


guntur, and lecture: now leforium and lutrin draw 


their origin à lit, lectus, i.e. à At-, cubo ; it 
being a deſk, or couch for the book to lie on: 
whereas leguntur and JeFure originate from the 
ſame verb Atyw, but now ſignifying dico; unde 
lego; to read. 

LECTURE, Acyw, dico, lego; lefus; an oration 


pronounced, or read. 


LEDGE, © Aeyvoy, fimbria ; aſſerculus parieti, ' 
in quo quaſvis minores reculas reponere ſolent: 
Caſaub. and Skinn.” 4 ſmall ſhelf. | 

LEDGER : this word has no connexion with 
the foregoing art.: but ſignifies that large book 
of accounts, which conſtantly lies on the deſk of a 
merchant's counting houſe, and conſequently de-- 
rives from the ſame root with lie down, lig, 
lodger, &c. i. e. Gr. | 

EFE-ward : © Sax. hleop, locus d coli et ven- 
torum injurid tutus; hinc nautica verba, the lee, 
and Jee-ward, navis inclinatio, cum vergat ad 
eam partem, quæ vento eſt adverſa; a lea: ſbire: 
littus vento impervium: Jun. and Skinn.“ — 
from this navis inclinatio it ſeems evidently to 
ariſe from the leaning of the ſhip, meaning thoſe 
parts to which the ſhip Jeans in ſailing, which 
quarter from which, 
n the 
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the wind blows : 
aide: Gr. | 
LEECH, he animal it may be proper to in- 
troduce the following deriv. from Junius: * Sax, 
lece; lyce; Alm. lexe; Belg. lacche, à laccken 
minuere e Hall which looks as if it came from the 
ſame root with LICK, or lap; if ſo, it would be Gr.: 
Junius, however, in Hor/e-leach, has given us other 
Gr. derivations; Viz. © vel à Ayuvas, aig, A Ain, 
lacie; quoniam in paluſtribus, ſtagnantibuſque aquis 
generatur : Hirudo C. B. Ge! dicitur: Germanis 
ſuperioribus aegel; inferioribus vero ecchel ; quod 
quidam factum putant ex Ex:s, vel Exidvev, quo- 


conſequently Gr, : ſee LEAN 


niam vulgo hominibus videtur aliquam habere | 


cum parva viper ſimilitudinem: alii derivant ab 
Eyxuage, ſuccum elicere, exſugere : fortaſſe tamen 
ſimplicius, veriuſque retuleris ad Exe (quaſi 
Arx berere, adberere:”—and perhaps the 
reader likewiſe may rather approve of this laſt 
derivation. 

LEEK : © Azyavo, olus; a pot herb: allium 
inter olera principem obtinebat locum: a ſpecies of 
onion : Upt.” | 

LEES, Tage, defeco; to drain off, and purify 
from the dregs. 

* LEET; © deduci poſſit 2 Aylov, publicum : 
Jun.” —but Minſh. derives it à &s, litis; q. d. 
curia in qua lites dirimuntur : if ſo, then it would 
originate from elis, ab Egis, nam e in / abire 
ſzpius eſt : Clel. Way. 72, and Voc. 26, ſup- 
poles leet, and law to be ſynonymous ; and that 
ey is the radix of Jaw, quaſi Pey, which, by tak- 
ing the common Celtic paragogic t, makes 
Pey-t ; from whence we have our court-leet; which 


is ſtrictly @ (leſſer) court of law; loi, loit, lit, leet : 


—if ſo, then Jeet may deſcend & Aer-yw, dico, jus 
dicere; unde lex, legis ; a court to decide 


Gr.: though we might rather prefer the Icel. 
deriv. in the Sax. Alph. 
. limber, pliable: Ray:“ — 
LEITHWAKE { which looks as if leethwake 
was only a Northern dialect for 1hby : but then 
a would be Gr. 
LEFT-hand; © Antes, lævus, finifter : on the left 
ae: Upt.” | 
LEFT, remaining ;, Ae, linquo , to leave, gift, 
what remains. | 
LEGACY; Aeyw, dico, ago, 
gqueath by will. 
LEGAL, Aeyu, jus dicere ; unde lex, legis: le- 


galis; law, lawful: Ainſworth gives us another || 
ſenſe of the verb lego, under the art. lex, which 


deſerves ſome attention: © ſed commodiſſimè ad 


primam vu lego fignificationem ; ſc. colligendi, re- 


| 


points 
of law in, not religious controverſy : ſee LAW: 
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] 


| 


| | taken from 
lego, legare ; to be- 


'rrary 


| 
, 
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ferri poſſe etymon nemini in mentem veniſſe 
miror, cum indocile ac difperſum genus huma- 


num leges in civitatem primum legerunt, et etiam- 


num conſervant: - and then it would come from 
Aeyuw, vel Avyw, lego, ligo, colligo. 

LEGATION, Azyw, dico, lego, legare ; to ſend 
as an embaſſador, deputy, or lieutenent. 

LEGATEE ; from the foregoing root; mean. 
ing now, to bequeath by will, and a per ſon claming 
under ſuch bequeſt. 


LEGEND 2 lego; to read; legendus, legi- 
LEGIBLE f vilis; legendary tales; fabulous 
bi 


LEGER-DE-MAIN : Gall. leger de main; 
manu celer; quoniam ſc. præſtigiæ ills ſold manis 
celeritate peraguntur: ſed unde, inquies, leger? 
credo à lever, i. e. à Lat. /evis : Skinn,”—ſed 
unde, inquies, Lat. levis? certainly from Avec, 
vel Aeris, cortex, unde levis; light, quick, and 
nimble : as for the latter part Fry the compound 
de main, it is evidently derived à manus 3 i. e. 
Xavdavw, bends, prebendo, unde band; to ſeize, or 
hold any thing by. 

LEGION, © Aryywy, wor, legio; an army (a 
body) of fix thouſand men; according to Suidas : 
R. As (vel Avyw) colligo : Nug.” this ſeems to 
be but a vague deriv.; for thus ove hundred would 
be as much à legion, as fix thouſand : and yet 
both Varro, and Voſſius, have given us the ſame. 

LEGIS-LATOR, Aye, vel Avyw, lego, cots 
lige; unde lex; et Grgw, fero, tuli, latum ; a lau- 
bringer, 1. e. law-giver. 3 

LEGITIMATE; from the foregoing root; 
to ſignify lauful, and right. 

LEGUMEN ; from the ſame; quod manu le- 
gatur :—but ſo likewiſe are all the other fruits of 
the earth. | 

LEIKIN ; Goth. likan; placere; Sax. liecan; 
Cimbr. arliika; Anglis auſtralibus zo lite; noſtra- 
tibus zo leit: et fallor ſi non aliqua fit cum his 
affinitas in Latinorum diligo, neglige; &c. 4. 
lego; præſertim cùm probabile ſit, verbum /ego 
antiquitus cum c, (eco, ſcriptum fuiſſe; ſicut /ece 
pro lege; lecion pro legion, non ſemel in vett. 
monumentis: Ray :”—ſo that according to this 
gentleman, and others of our etymol. the Latin 
has an affinity; i. e. the Latin language was 
the Goth. Sax. and (Cimùric:. we 
might much more reaſonably ſuppoſe the con- 
: nay, that even the Latin itſelf in this art. 
was deſcended from the Gr. ;. as will be ſhewn. 
under the art. LIKE, or approve:- Gr. 

LEISURE ; ſometimes written leaſure: “ Fr. 
Gall. lo:ifir ; otium,. otiari 3 addito articulo Je: 
Skinn.“— ſhould this be true, we mult go 9 
| etle 


* 
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ſettle higher with it; for Scaliger tells us, that 
otium originates ab Ove, whos, auris ; ut proprie 
ouum ei eſſe videtur, quando aliis poſſumus præ- 
bere opetam aurium: though Voſſius derives 
otium ab Obi, ſolitarie: as will be ſeen more fully 
under the art. NEGOTIAT ION: “vel potius a 
FTeut. le, leiſe, lentus, tardus; à Lat. laxus : 
Skinn,”—and that is the fartheſt of the Dr's. 
etym.— but laxws is Gr.; à Avw, luxe, laxo : —after 
all, leiſure, and lazy, ſeem to be of the ſame 
origin; and therefore may not improperly be de- 
rived à Xz-A%g-ev, laxare, remittere; to be indolent, 
liftleſs, and lazy. 3 

LEITS: „a nominatton to offices in election, 
often uſed in Spotſwood's hiſtory: quaſi Jots : 
Ray: — but LOT is Gr. 

LEK: „Iceland. let; flillo : Ray:“ — this ſeems 
to be but another method of writing LEAK : at 
leaſt they are both Gr. 

LEMAN, “vox eſt ad utrumque ſexum per- 
tinens ; nam æque uſurpatur de viro, qui mulieri, 

vim de muliere quæ viro eſt in amoribus : 
D Th. Henſh. deflectit à“ Fr. Gall. 
Paimante; amatrix, amica, amaſia: — but all evi- 
dently derived ab amor; and conſequently Gr.: ſee 
AMIABLE, or AMORO US: Gr. 

LEMMA, Anppes, lemma; acceptum, ſumptio; 
res que accipitur; apud dialeCticos ; ſeu major 

opoſitio ,, an argument, or ſubjef7 ; the greater pro- 
Poſition : R. AapParu, accipio, aſſumo. 

LEMON, Azpwy, lemonium, five limonium; forte 
a Acquuy, pratum, locus irriguns ; @ certain herb, 
actording to Pliny, but more commonly ſup- 
poſed to be the lemon; which, perhaps, naturally 
grows in a moiſt ſoil : Junius ſuppoſes, with great 
Juſtneſs, that it ought to be written /imon ; and 
then, after quoting the word in ſeveral lan- 
guages, in which it appears always Iimon, he 
ſays, putant efſe à Amos, fames ; quod famem 


From Gree K, 


acuat: whether that be the original root, or not, 


(for ſtill it may be doubted) let me only obſerve, 
that be limon ſeems to be but a larger ſpecies of 
the lime, which is a Weſt Indian fruit ; and con- 
ſequently that the word ſeems to be of Spaniſh, 
or American growth ; unleſs we may ſuppoſe, 
that the Spaniards gave it a name derived from 
dhe Gr. | 

LENITY, Aero, lentus; vel Azvs, lenis; gen- 
tle, foft, mild „ 

LENT, “ quod illa anniverſarii jejunii tem- 
pora longa videantur 11s, qui corpora macerant 
inedia: quemadmodum 1gitur patet Saxones 
tempus quadrageſimale Lenz appellaſſe, à dio 
eorum qui à pleriſque cibis paulo gratioribus 
abſtinebant ; ita quoque noſtratium quidam pari 


—— . OO OO —— — ?— 


prorſus ratione deduxerunt Lent z a Teut. lenteren; 


and LarTtin. 6 


cunctari lentè atque ienave procedere, ch tardun 


proceſſum temporis ingratiſſimi: Jun.“ —all this ap- 
pears very reaſonable; only it is a wonder that 
after he had mentioned the Lat. word lentè, he 
did not diſcover that either that, or Arles, or 
Aeos,lenis, might have given origin to the Northern 
words: or elſe that they all came from the ſame 
ſource with LENGTH: Gr.: zediouſneſs, tardi- 
neſs : though perhaps it might be better to de- 
rive Lent, with Clel. Voc. 87, „ weanth, with the 
prepoſitive art. J; quaſi yeanth ,”—ſignifying 
want, meagreneſs, le tems de faire maigre: but. 
WANT is Gr.: his obſcrvation however on the 
manner in which Lent is kept by the heads of 
the Roman Catholic perſuaſion, is ſo juſt, that 
it deſerves to be tranſcribed : © the mortifying on 
turbots and cray-fiſh ſoup, or cod with oyſter 
ſauce, or carp ſtewed in claret, is a jeſt beyond 
conception.“ | 

LENTI-GINOUS; © Aaz, lenis; unde lens 
lentis, pediculi fetus; quia lene id animalculua 
fit natura: Voſſ.“ lentiginoſus; full of freckles, and 
ax and /peckles, as if flea-bitten. | 

 LENTIL ; from the ſame root; only now 
lens declines lentis; legumen; quod humida et 
lenta eſt lens: à kind of puls. 

LENTISC; © LY vos, amo Tz Lx. Car, hoc et 
ſeindo, findo; facile enim lignum ejus finditur : 
ad etymon alluſum in Suſanne hiſtoria ; Daniel. 
c. xiii.; ubi cum alter mendacium teſtium dixiſſet 
viſam 2 ſe Suſannam dre EN,, we tranſlate it 
properly the maſtic, i. e. the lentiſc tree; dixit ei 
Daniel, Ayytaos Ts Ot, AuſSuy pxow waex T5 Otx, 
Exon ot peoov, angelus Dei, accepts ab Deo ſen- 
tentia, ſcindet te medium : Voſl.” —in Latin it is 
called lentiſcus; the maſtic tree: vel forte dictum, 
quod lenteſcit à lenio, et lenis; becauſe it is pletoy, 
or clammy : but then that is a different root; as 


in the next art. 


LENTITUDE, Aenleos, lentus; vel Aacs, lenis, 
lenteſco, lentor; glewy, clammy. 

 LEOD )“ %; or, according to our French 
19551 woord, people : Verſt.“ who was ſo 

LUYD } intent on his Saxon and French, that 
he could not ſee that led was derived à Azos, 
quaſi /aod, populus; and that his French woord 
people was derived à Tov; : from theſe words, 
leod, lude, and lyd, comes that expreſſion in 
Milton, B. IV. 193, of led Bhirelings ; which is 
interpreted ignorant, prophane, impious, wicked, and 
vicious; none of which are the proper ſignifica- 
tions; for lewd hirelings properly and ſtrictly 
gnify, mean, low, or vulgar; as it is ſaid 
of Feroboam, 1 King, xii. 31, that he made 
prieſts of the loweſt, meaneſh of the people: not the 


maſt wicked. | 
| Nnz2 LEO-PARD, 


LE 


LEO-PARD, Atu-Haędos, leo-pardus; qudd ex 
leæna, et pardo natus eft : a leo-pard; between a 
lioneſs and a libbard ; the panther. - . 

LEORNING-CNIHT ; or © lcarning-knight ; 
« diſciple : Verſt,”—but they both ſeem to 
be Gr 


LEPIDITY, Amo-emos, lepidus ; light, quick, or 

mmble-witted. | | 

LEPORINE, “ Amoe vocabant Zoles Bœotii, 

quam nos leporem: Varro: - vel à Azyws;, lepus : 
ex Aa intenſiva, et Ous, auris; or, as Virgil in the 
Firſt Geo. 308, calls them, auritos leperes; long- 
ear'd hares. 

LEPROSY, * Atręa, lepra 3 R. Atmos, ſcaber $ 
rough, and ſcaley : Nug.“ 

LESS, © Eaaoow, minor; ſmaller ; the compa- 
rative of Minges, parvus; little, ſmall : Caſaub.” 

LESSES, © ferarum ſtercus; a _— relinquere ; 
quod 1c. poſt ſe in agris, vel ſylvis feræ relinquunt : 
utrumque à Lat. laxare : Skinn.”—but laxo de- 
rives 2 Auw: and relinguo, à Acro, linquo. 

LESSON ; Aeyw, dico, lego; leflios a reading, 
or leſſon. | 

LESSOR, and LESSEE ; Aeyw, cubo, jaceo ; 
unde Are, ledtus, locus cubandi; unde loco, locare; 
to place, leaſe, lett, or hire for an annual ſtipend, or 
rent : leſſor, the perſon who letts ; leſſee, the per- 
ton who hires. 

LEST : * Sax. lær, ne: ni fallor ab alt. lær, 
minus; q. d. quo minus hoc fiat: Skinn.“ —then 
ni fallor it is Gr.: fee LEAST : Gr. | 

LET, permit : after quoting the Sax. Belg. 
Teut. and Fr. Gall. languages, Skinner ſays, 
« omnia à Lat. laxare: - but that is derived a 
Abu, luo, luxo, laxo; to let looſe, ſet at liberty, 
grant leave. 

' LETHALITY, And, eblivio; Azrlaww, lates, 
obliviſcor; forgetfulneſs, and death. 

LETH-ARGY, © Ana, Anbagyos, one who 
quickly forgets a thing : R. Aavllavo, Ando, to forget; 
and eeyov, opus ; from whence comes apyey, velox, 
euick, ready: Nug.”=-all the lexicons explain 
«eyes directly contrary ;. viz. otioſus, piger, ſegnis 
deſidioſus, ſecors, lentus ; idle, lazy, flothful; beavy, 
flupid, dull. 

 LETHI-FEROUS, Axon, lethum : vel Aoilos, 
Actyos, vues, morsS ; deatb, deadly. 

LETTER of the alphabet; Amos, Levis; Anau, 
Lev? et lubricum redio ; unde lino, levi, litura, li- 
tera, ex lineatura; nam qui literam pingit, atra- 
mentum chartæ inducere, atque illinere ſolet: ac 
ut à litum eſt litera; ita ex oblitum eſt verbum 
oblitero; quod eſt oblinendo deleo; to daub, paint, 
ſmear, mark out upon paper; a letter, mark, or cba- 
rafter , written, printed, or preſſed in à book ;— 


From Grreex, and LATIN. 


Clel. Way. 39, and Voc, 198, would derive letter 


* 
. * 


| 


— 
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from the Celtic © lich- t- ur; which, he ſays, comes 
from ich, to firike, or grave; tur is frequenta. 
tive: then undoubtedly this word would come 
from the ſame root with ick, p. 833 i. e. a touch, 
knock, or ſtroke : — conſequently Gr.: ſee 


HIT: Gr. 


« 


LETTER to a friend; either from the forego. 
ing root; or elſe a Te, mitto literas; to ſend a 
letter of intelligence, news, or buſineſs. 

LETTUCE ; Taaz, lac, /afuca; quod abun. 
dantia /a#is exuberat, ſeu quod nutrientes fœmi- 
nas ladle implet; a lettuce, an agreeable plant, 
abounding with milky juices, 

LEVANT ; „Fr. Gall. Jevant ; Ital. levante; 
utrumque à Lat. et Ital. levare; attollere; q. d. 
fol ſe levans, 1. e. horizonte naſtro oriens, et ſe quaſi 
attollens : Skinn,” —and conſequently derived 1 
the ſame root with HEAVE, and LIFT : Gr, 

LEVEL, Amos, levis; Adalu,b,, levigo, polio; 


ſmooth, poliſhed, even. 


LEVELLER : Aſea, libra, libella ; a line, plume 

met, or weight ; to render all things to the ſame 
ttch. — 

4 LEVER ; © lzwwvatorium, vefis, palanga; à Fr. 
Gall. levier: Skinn.“ —but this is evidently de- 
rived 2 levo; and conſequently a Atmos, vel Arms, 
cortex, levis;, to render any heavy body light, by 
lifting it. | 

LEVERET; *©*a Grzco vocabulo antiquo, quod 
leporem Moles Bœotii Arropuy, appellabant :. Varro, 
et Cæſ. Scal.”'—* et ſane ita manifeſta eſt, ut in 
controverſiam vocari non poſſit, niſi ab eo, qui 
cum Anaxagora ambigat, an nix fit alba: quin ut 
neſciremus Siculos Azrogw dixiſſe, non tamen le- 
pus A levipes deduci deberet, (ut vult Ælius) ſed 
a Azywuc, y in p converſo, ut à put, ewyor, rupes: 
Voſſ.“ —after this, the other etymologiſts need. 
not be produced. | 

LEVITY ; Acros, vel Aeris, cortex; unde levis, 
levitas, non gravis; wanton, friſky,” frolickſome. 

LEVY-money]*© Fr. Gall. lever; (perhaps levier) 

LEVY troops} Ital. levare; tributum exigere 1, 
item milites conſcribere, ſeu potius cagere; 1. e. fol- 


lere, vi abripere: Skinn.“ then, probably de- 


rived à Aemog, vel Atric, cortex; unde levis, le- 
vare; to lighten, take away. | 
| LEWD ; cc Sax. leod; A Ao, Populus; the 
people, the vulgar : Caſaub.”—in. another ſenſe, 
it may be derived 2 Avw, ſolvo, diſſolutus; looſes 
diſſolute, and wicked. 

LEXICON; AeFuos, lexicon, vocabula ſud ſerie 


poſita explicaus; an explication of words ranged al- 
Phabetically. | 


LIABLE ; © Fr. Gall. liable; hoc a verbo lier; 
utrumque à Lat. /igare; q. d. ligabilis, obliga- 
tus :Skinn,” — and there the Dr, ſtops; — 
| © 


L I 
of telling us, that Ig originates à Avyw, vincio; 
40 bind ; a perſon who is bound to ſuch circumſtances, 
or expoſed to ſuch puniſbment. 

LIBATION, Alg, libs, ſtillo; vel à Ae, 
fundo; unde Aon, libatio, libamen; a drink-offer- 
ing, made by pouring a ſmall quantity of wine to the 

ods. | 

: LIBB ; © caftrare ; Belg. lubben; fortaſſe propter 
injuriæ magnitudinem,“ ſays Jun, *deſumpta ſunt 
ex Autre, ledere : niſi malis petere ex Ion. Aua, 
pro Aug, injuriam inferre, contumelid aſſicere:“ — 
and then he gives this juſt reaſon; © ut proprie 
olim uſurpatum fit verbum de acerbiſſimã vindicta, 
quam infælices adulterarum ab adulteris in fla- 
granti crimine deprehenſis exigebant: and ſuch 
ought to be the reward of every violator of the 
marriage- bed. : 

LIBBARD, a contraction of leopard; à Fr. 
Gall. liepard; Belg. libaerd; utrumque à Lat. 


kopardus : Skinn.” — this is the fartheſt of the 


Dr's. travels; he would not tell us, that Jeopardus 
was derived © à Atwragdancs, animal mixti generis 
ex leæna, et pantberd genitum : Jun.“ Milton, in 
Par. Loſt, B. VII. 467, mentions this creature 
among others: 


— — the ounce, 
The lil bard, and the tiger, as the mole 
Riſing, the crumbled earth above them threw, 
In hillocks. ————————— | 
LIBEL At roę, Fol. pro Aero, quod corticem, 
feu librum notat; liber, the inward bark of a tree, 
of which books were antiently made; hence libellus ; a 
lampoon, or ſatyrical writing. 


LIBERAL Exeubegos, liberatus/ liber, liber- 
LIBERTINE e fas; qualis eſt eorum qui 
LIBERTY ſervi non ſunt; genere/ity, 


bounty z, allo liberty, and freedom; which too of- 
ten degenerate into /icentiouſneſs ; as in the next 
article: but Cleland, Voc. 121, gives us a Cel- 
tic deriv. after the following manner; © analogi- 
cally to which,” he ſays, the Latin forms its 
word liber, Pee-ibb-er : 
IJ prepoſitive; 

ee, Or i; to tie, or bind; 

ib h; privation, diremption; ( diremption from bon- 

er; idiomatic; | dage; the whole 
power of this word reſts in the ee, or :, ſignifying 
to tie, or bind; with:the prepoſitive I, which makes 
Pee, or li: i. e. ſeems to deſcend à Au-, /i-go, 
li-gare :. ſee LIGAT URE : Gr.: quaſi #a-bound, 
un-tied; i. e. free, at liberty. 

LIBIDINQUS : © verùm quid, fi omnibus 
Latinæ vocis ſuperioribus etymis rejectis, deduca- 


liber: liberty be- 


ing a pri vation, or 


mus liber, unde lib et, libido, et hbidinoſus, ab Ext 


b:eo5, nempe in & converſo, quali EAD, liber: 
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VoſT.” wanton, ſenſual, Iuſtful ; one who thinks 
himſelf at liberty to indulge his appetites with- 
out control, | 
LIBRATION ; Aiſea, libra; a conſtellation, or 
ien in the zodiac, repreſented by a balance. 
LIBRARY ; non dubitandum quin iber, five 
| leber dicatur quaſi leper, ab ol. Arrop, pro Acres, 
quod corticem, five librum notat : Heſychius 
OAowes, Atos Tz devdes ; eſt vero Atres, à Atro, 
quod idem eſt ac Atrigo, five Aro rig, hoc eſt 
decortico, delibro ; to ſtrip off the bark of a tree, 
Plant, &c. unde liber, the inward bark of a plant, 
of which. books were antiently made; hence a libra- 
rian, or perſon who has the care of a large col- 
lection of books, which are kept in a repoſitory 
called the library. 
LIC * dead corps; wheerof the re- 


LICH puted vnlucky night-rauens are 
LICHAM called lich-fovvles : and Lich-field 
LICH-feld ) in Stafford ſhyre hath the name 


of the Liches (more rightly to be pronounced 
Lighes) to wit, dead bodyes of ſuch. as. were there 
ſlaine: Verſt.” —all this might have induced the 
good old gentleman to think, that this expreſſion 
was purely Sax. ; but it ſeems rather to be purely 
Gr. and to be derived from the ſame root with 
LIG, or ie down ;. a dead body being nothing more 
than a lifeleſs corpſe laid out, or fallen at full length. 
nat fo £4, ino, permitto; unde 
LICIT liceo, licet, licentia; lawful, leave, 
permiſſion , one approved, authoriſed ; allo one who 
behaves diſſolute, unruly, intemperately : Voſſius 
has given this ſhort, and perhaps beſt deriv. of 
licet; viz. à Ain, jus, nam A in i, mutatur; lam, 
lawful, allowable : though it ſeems. to come rather 
from Ae, oportet. 
LICK, “ A«xeav, lingere: Upt.“ “ Azz, lingo: 
Caſaub.”—buc there is no ſuch verb. 
LICORICE, written by Upton /-icorifh.; © Dav- 
uuppige, glycyrrhiza 1.1. e. dulcis radix; ſweet-root :" 
—conſequently, if radix forms radicis ; the bar- 
barous Goth. /þ ought not to. have made its 
appearance in this art.; but in the following. 
| LICORITSH, © Ave, qui cupediis eſt deditus, 
liguritor, cupes, catillo: Caſaub. and Jun.” — and 
this undoubtedly. originates. 2. Ax, lingo; on 
| who is always licking bis fingers, and plate, &. 
- EID,  Kaadow, obſero;; i® ſhut cloſe down; to en- 
cloſe : R. Des, clavis; a key to loce up any thing. 
LIDDEN : if any word: does but put on tlie 
leaſt uncommon appearance, our etymol:. are as 
much at a loſs to trace out its origin, as if they 
had really known nothing of the original lan- 
guage: thus Ray ſuppoſes, that this: word lidden 
comes from the Sax. hlydan, clamare, tumultuari; 
hy de 


E 


leæna, et pardo natus eft : a leo-pard; between a 
lioneſs and a libbard ; the pant ber. Te. 

LEORNING-CNIHT ; or“ larning-knight ; 
4 diſciple: Verſt. but they both ſeem to 
be Gr 


LEPIDITY, Acmov-troc, lepidus ; light, quick, or 
mmble-witted. | 
' LEPORINE, © Ameey vocabant Zoles Bœotii, 
quam nos leporem: Varro :''—vel à Azyw;, lepus : 
ex Aa intenſiva, et Ous, auris; Or, as Virgil in the 
Firſt Geo. 308, calls them, auritos leperes; long- 
ear'd Bares. 

LEPROSY, © Aexęa, lepra; R. Atmos, ſcaber; 
rough, and ſcaley : Nug.“ 


From GR TEK, and LATIN. 
LEO-PARD, Atu-Haędoc, Jeo-pardus ; qudd ex 


. 


from the Celtic 1;ch-t-ur ; which, he ſays, comes 
from ich, to ftrite, or grave; tur is frequenta. 
tive: then undoubtedly this word would come 
from the ſame root with ick, p. 833 i. e. a touch, 
knock, or ſtroke : — conſequently Gr.: ſee 
HIT : Gr. 

LETTER to a friend; either from the forego. 
ing root; or elſe a Zl:Axuw, mitto literas; to ſend a 
letter of intelligence, news, or buſineſs. 

LETTUCE; Taaz, lac, lactuca; quod abun. 
dantia lacłis exuberat, ſeu quod nutrientes fœmi- 
nas ladle implet; a lettuce, an agreeable plant, 
abounding with milky juices, 

LEVANT ; “ Fr. Gall. levant ; Ital. levante ; 
utrumque à Lat. et Ital. levare; attollere; q. d. 
ol ſe levans, i. e. Horizonte noſtro oriens, et ſe 


LESS, © Exaoowv, minor; ſmaller ; the compa- | /ol /e 


rative of Minges, parvus; little, ſmall : Caſaub.” 

LESSES, “ ferarum flercus ; a aer relinguere; 
quod ſc. poſt ſe in agris, vel ſylvis feræ relinquunt : 
utrumque à Lat. laxare: Skinn.”—but laxo de- 
rives à Ave: and relinquo, à Auto, linquo. 

LESSON ; Aeyw, dico, lego; leflio: a reading, 
or leſſon. | 

LESSOR, and LESSEE ; Aeyw, cubo, jaceo ; 
unde Are, leftus, locus cubandi; unde loco, locare; 
to place, leaſe, lett, or hire for an annual ſtipend, or 
rent : leſſor, the perſon who letts ; leſſee, the per- 
ton who hires. 

LEST : „Sax. lær, ne: ni fallor ab alt. lær, 
minus; q. d. quo minus hoc fiat: Skinn.“ —then 
ni fallor it is Gr.: ſee LEAST: Gr. 

LET, permit: after quoting the Sax. Belg. 
Teut. and Fr. Gall. languages, Skinner ſays, 
« omnia à Lat. /axare:”— but that is derived a 
Avw, luo, luxo, laxo; to let looſe, ſet at liberty, 
grant leave. | 

LETHALITY, - Anda, eblivio; Aavrlaw, lates, 
obliviſcor; forgetfulneſs, and death. 

LETH-ARGY, © Artdagyie, Anbagyos, one who 
quickly forgets a thing: R. Aavlavo, Ant, to forget; 
and eeyov, opus ; from whence comes agyey, velox, 
quick, ready: Nug.“ —all the lexicons explain 
«eyes directly contrary ; viz, otioſus, piger, ſegnis; 
deſidioſus, ſecors, lentus; idle, lazy, flathful; beavy, 
flupid, dull. 

LETHI-FERO US, Axen, lethum : vel Aoilos, 
Aces, fog, mors 1; death, deadly. 

LETTER of the alphabet; Ados, Levis; Aua, 
Lev? et lubricum redio ; unde lino, levi, litura, li- 
tera, ex lineatura ; nam qui literam pingit, atra- 

mentum chartæ inducere, atque illinere ſolet: ac 
ut à litum eſt litera; ita ex oblitum eſt verbum 
oblitero quod eſt oblinendo deleo ; to daub, paint, 
ſmear, mark out upon paper; a letter, mark, or cba- 
rater ; written, printed, or preſſed in à book — 


Clel. Way. 39, and Voc, 198, would derive letter 


uaſi 

attollens : Skinn. —and conſequently derived | on 
the ſame root with HEAVE, and LIFT : Gr. 

LEVEL, Amos, lævis; Ada, lævigo, polio; 


ſmooth, poliſhed, even. 


LEVELLER : Alea, libra, libella; a line, plums 

met, or weight ; to render all things to the ſame 
ttch. ks 

F LEVER ; © levatorium, vefis, palanga; a Fr. 
Gall. levier: Skinn.“ —but this is evidently de- 
rived 2 levo; and conſequently à Acres, vel Arms, 
cortex, levis; to render any heavy body light, by 
lifting it. | 
LEVERET,; *«aGrzmzco vocabulo antiquo, quod 
leporem oles Bœotii Atmen, appellabant: Varro, 
et Cæſ. Scal.“—“ et ſane ita manifeſta eſt, ut in 


controverſiam vocari non poſſit, niſi ab eo, qui 


cum Anaxagora ambigat, an nix fit alba: quin ut 
neſciremus Siculos AzTogw dixiile, non tamen le- 
pus & levipes deduci deberet, (ut vult Alius) ſed 
a Aaywus, in 7 converſo, ut à pus, eee, TUPES * 
Voſſ.“ —afrer this, the other etymologiſts need. 
not be produced. 

LEVITY ; Acros, vel Atemis, cortex; unde levis, 
levitas, non gravis; wanton, friſky,” frolickſome. 

LEVY-moneyT*© Fr. Gall. lever; (perhaps levier ) 

LEVY troops Ital. levare; tributum exigere 5, 

item milites conſcribere, ſeu potius copere z 1. e. fol- 
lere, vi abripere : Skinn.“ —then, probably de- 
rived a Acros, vel Aeris, cortex; unde levis, le- 
vare ; to lighten, take away. 
LEWD; © Sax. leod 3. A Acog, populus; the. 
people, the wulgar : Caſaub.” —in. another ſenſe, 
it may be derived à Avw, ſolvo, difſolutus ; looſe, 
diſſolute, and wicked. 

LEXICON; Az«Fuos, lexicon, vocabula ſud ſerie 
poſita explicaus; an explication of words ranged al- 
Phabetically. | 

LIABLE ; © Fr. Gall. liable; hoc a verbo lier; 
utrumque à Lat. /igarez q. d. ligabilis, obliga- 
tus :Skinn,” — and there the Dr, ſtops ;, inſtead 


| of 


0 


L I 
of telling us, that Ig originates à Avyw, vincio; 
4% Bind; a perſon who is bound to ſuch circumſtances, 
or expoſed to ſuch puniſhment. 

LIBATION, Alg, libs, ſtillo; vel à A, 
funde; unde Aeipn, libatio, libamen; a drink-offer- 
ing, made by pouring a ſmall quantity of wine to the 

64s. ; 
C LIBB ; © caftrare ; Belg. lubben; fortaſſe propter 
injuriæ magnitudinem,” ſays Jun.“ deſumpta ſunt 


pro Aug, injuriam inferre, contumelia afficere :'— 
and then he gives this juſt reafon ; © ut proprie 
olim uſurpatum fit verbum de acerbiſſimã vindia, 
quam infælices adulterarum ab adulteris in fla- 
granti crimine deprehenſis exigebant: and ſuch 
ought to be the reward of every violator of the 
marriage-bed. PER: 

LIBBARD, a contraction of leopard; © a Fr. 
Gall. liepard; Belg. libaerd; utrumque 2 Lat. 
kopardus : Skinn.” — this is the fartheſt of the 
Dr's. travels; he would not tell us, that leopardus 
was derived © à Atoragdancs, animal mixti generis 
ex leæna, et pantherd genitum : Jun.”—Milton, in 
Par. Loſt, B. VII. 467, mentions this creature 
among others: | 
=_ — the ounce, . 

The libbard, and the tiger, as the mole 
Riſing, the crumbled earth above them threw, 
In hillocks. — — — 

LIBEL; Attroę, Hol. pro Aero, quod corticem, 
feu librum notat; liber, the inward bark of a tree, 
of which books were antiently made; hence libellus; a 


lampoon, or ſatyrical writing. 


LIBERAL Fog” liberatus, liber, liber- 


LIBERTINE & fas; qualis eſt eorum qui 
LIBERTY ſervi non ſunt ; genero/ty, 


bounty ;, alſo liberty, and freedom; which too of- 
ten degenerate into /icentiouſneſs ; as in the next 
article: but Cleland, Voc. 121, gives us a Cel- 
tic deriv. after the following manner; “ analogi- 
cally to which,” he ſays, © the Latin forms its 
word liber, Pee-ibb-er © 
J; prepoſitive z 
ee, Or i; to tie, or bind; 
ibhb; privation, diremption; © diremption from bon- 
er; idiomatic ; dage ; the whole 
power of this word reſts in the ee, or i, ſignifying 


liber: liberty be- 


ing a privation, or 


40 tie, or bind; with. the prepoſitive /, which makes 


Pee, or li: i. e. ſeems to deſcend à Au-, i-go, 
li- gare: ſee LIGATURE : Gr. : quali u- Bound, 
un-tied; i. e. free, at liberty. 


LIBIDINQUS : © verùm quid, fi omnibus 


Latinæ vocis ſuperioribus etymis rejectis, deduca- 


mus liber, unde libet, libido, et libidinoſus, ab Exu- 
lege, nempe 9 in & converſo, quali Exwtoos, liber: 


a. 


From Greek, and LATIx. 


| 
| 


ex Aurea, lædere : niſi malis petere ex Ion. Au, 


"+46 


Voſſ.“ wanton, ſenſual, Iuſtful ; one who thinks 
himſelf at liberty to indulge his appetites wwith- 
out control, | 

LIBRATION ; Alea, libra; a conſtellation, or 
ien in the zodiac, repreſented by a balance. 

LIBRARY ; non dubitandum quin liber, five 
leber dicatur quaſi /eper, ab ol. Arrop, pro Acme, 
quod corticem, ſive librum notat : Heſychius 
®OAcws, Afro 1 devdes ; eſt vero Atmos, a At ra, 
quod idem eſt ac Atrigo, ſive Aro mig, hoc eſt 
decortico, delibro; to ſtrip off the bark of a tree, 
plant, &c. unde liber, the inward bark of a plant, 
of which. books were antiently made; hence a libra- 
rian, or perſon who has the care of a large col- 
leftion of books, which are kept in a repolitory 
called the library. 


LIC * dead corps; wheerof the re- 
LICH puted vnlucky night-rauens are 
LICHAM ( called lich-fovvles: and Lich. field 
LICH-feld ) in Stafford ſhyre hath the name 


of the Liches (more rightly to be pronounced 
Lighes) to wit, dead bodyes of ſuch. as. were there 
ſlaine: Verſt.“ —all this might have induced the 
good old gentleman to think, that this expreſſion 
was purely Sax.; but it ſeems rather to be purely 


Gr. and to be derived from the ſame root with 


LIG, or lie down ;. a dead body being nothing more 
than a lifeleſs corple laid out, or fallen at full length. 
LICENCE 3 eaw, fino, permitto ; unde 
LICIT liceo, licet, licentia; lawful, leave, 
permiſſion 3 one approved, authoriſed ; allo one who 
behaves diſſolute, unruly,  intemperately : Voſſius 
has given this ſhort, and perhaps beſt deriv. of 
licet; viz. à Ain, jus, nam A in /, mutatur; lam, 
lawful, allowable : though it ſeems. to come rather 
from Ats, oportet. 
LICK, “ Ae, lingere: Upt.“—“ Aae, lings: 
Caſaub. but there is no ſuch verb. 
LICORICE, written by Upton /icoriſh.; „Fu- 
xuppiex, glycyrrbiza; i. e. dulcis radix; ſweet-root :* 
—conſequently, if radix forms radicis ; the bar- 
barous Goth. / ought not to. have made its 
appearance in this art.; but in the following. 
LICORISH, *©© Ayes, qui cupediis eſt deditus, 


liguritor, cupes, catillo : Calaub. and Jun.” — and 


this undoubtedly. originates. 4. Ac, lingo; one 

who ig always licking bis fingers, and plate, &c.. | 
LID, Kaaudow, obſero ;, i» ſhut cloſe down ;, to en- 

cloſe : R. Kaas, claviss a key to lack up any thing. 
LIDDEN : if any word: does but put on tlie 


leaſt uncommon appearance, our etymoli are as 


much at a loſs to trace out its origin, as if they 


had really known nothing of the original lan- 
guage: thus Ray ſuppoſes, that this: word lidden 
comes from the Sax. hlydan, clamare, tumultuari; 


| 


bid. 


4 
lilyo, clamor, tumultus; clamor, tumult, noiſe 
and fo it may; but then ſurely they, all origt- 

nate from the ſame root with LOUD; which we 
ſhall preſently find to be Gr, [1,2 
LIE-down ; Atyw, Avytiv, cubo, jaceo ; to recline 
to reſt. | | 
LIE, an untruth; © non improbabiliter videtur 
deduci i Azyewv ; unde Act, Gracjs ſunt WICH 
fabulæ, mendatia: Jun.” but Caſaub. with great- 
er probability, derives it ab Mages, AaZuv, ſu- 


perbus jatator ; led interdum mendax; a boaſting 
bragadocio. 
LIEF <« Sax. leopen, et leogne; lief, or 


6 LIE FERI deve; Thad as Hef; i. e. que vel- 
N lem: Ray: —in this ſenſe it would be much bet- 


defirous. 


| LIEGE-lord] there ſeem to be two different 
Rl LIEGE-man\ ſources, from which this word 
| liege may be derived; and that may account for 


from Avyw, ligo, ligare, ligatus, the firſt vowel i 


deriv.; but if we derive it from Aeyw, lego; unde 
lex, legalis, then the firſt of the two ee is as 
properly introduced: fince therefore liege may be 
derived from either of thoſe verbs, this orthogr. 
4 may be admitted: in the former etym. according 
to Jun. it ſignifies liege- man, ligatus homo, a bond- 
man, Or vaſſal: and in the latter ſenſe it may ſignify 
our liege-ſovereign, liege-lord; legalis; lawful-ſove- 
reign, lawful-lord. 

LIEU-TENENT : it is not conſiſtent to ex- 
pect any thing pure or genuine out of the hands 
of Frenchmen, thoſe barbarous diſtorters of 
etymology : an Engliſhman might unfortunately 
{tumble on this word iu a thouſand times, with- 
out ſuſpecting that it had been degraded by his 


keus ; unde Aexos, locus; a place, ftation, po/:, 
or fiead: and again tenant, he might very juſtly 
ſuppoſe came from ſome verb of the firſt con- 
jugation, the characteriſtic of which is A: where- 
as tenant comes from Teuvo, Tevw, Ion. Te Eo, fen Eo, 
ten Ens; and conſequently is not of the iir, but 
the ſecond conjugation; the characteriſtic of which 


is E.: fo that this pretty French compound, & 
lieu-ten Ant, ſhould be written lieu-tenEnt, to ſig- 
nify a perſon who holds the place, the flation, the 
office, the dignily of another z and in his abſence 
ſupplies his ſtead, and locally performs bis duty. 
LIGATURE ; Avuyw, ligo, ligare ; vincio; to 


collect, bind, tie, or faſten : ligatus, ligature; a 
bandage, or binding. Fn g 


7 


Eo: Po 


ter to derive it A Aw, 7200 ; to be willing, to be 


our writing it in this manner; for if we derive it. 


| 
Ml | is properly introduced, according to the Latin 
| 


Gallic neighbours from Azyw, cubo; unde Arcs. 


From Gr tex, and LATIN. 


ever ftrikes the 


3 


ſeveral nights hing on the ſufface of the water: 
conſequently Gr.: ſee LIE down, or on. 

LIGHTLY ; Aeros, vel Arme, cortex, unde 
levis; light, or of ſmall weight. 

LIGHT, or happen on any thing, pronounced 
as if it was written lit ox it; this word, accord- 
ing to its preſent appearance, would prove too 
bard for any etym.: but when we conſider its 
meaning, we ſhall the more eaſily arrive at its 
deriv.: thus light here ſignifies luck, chance, for- 
tune, according to Skinn. :—but then he would 
trace it no farther than the Belg. ; however, ſince 
he has referred us to LUCK, we ſhall preſently 
ſee it is Gr. | | | 

LIGHT of heaven] Auxn, lux, lumen; unde Avy- 

LIGHTNING voc, lucerna ; et Avxavyts, 


| crepuſculum matutinum ; ſplendor, brightneſs, and 


refulgency —Clel. Way. 31, ſays, that © light de- 
rives from Peye-icht, which literally ſignifies what- 
eye: — but both icht, and EYE are 
Gr.: ſee HIT: Gr. | 
LIGHT from on horſeback, or, as it is ſome- 
times written, alight; Atroc, vel Aris, cortex; unde 
levis, allevo; q. d. equum fablevare; quia equite 
diſſiliente equus onere ſublevatur: Skinn.” —ſ0 
that the Dr. in this, as well as in many other 
inſtances, has ſhewn, that he underſtood every 
thing relating to this word, except its etym. 
e the foregoing root; becauſe 
LIGHTS a lighter lightens a veſſel of its 
lading ; and becauſe the /ungs are /ighter than all 
other parts of the body, bulk for bulk. 
LIGN-ALOES, Ayu, fumus, aut fuligo ; and 
Ayeaaoxus, unde lignum alocs; a ſbrub ſo called :;— 
but neither Ainſw. nor any other dictionary 
writer, gives us the reaſon why it was ſo called: 
we may rather ſuppoſe, that /ign is but a con- 


traction of lignum; and conſequently derived as 
in the following art. 


LIGNUM-VITZ : © Aryw, lego, colligo, quia 
in agro caduca lJegerentur, ligna : Vol.” — vel 
potius,” ſays Iſaac, © i /igandoz ut ligna dicta 
ſint Fuaa d ede u, non AzAvpeve - et ſtill it is 
Gr.; for Igo, ligare, originates à Auyo, ligo, vincio; 
| to tie, or bind; not only in the ſenſe of fagots, 
but in the ſenſe of building a houſe, or ſhip. 

LIKE, „ee, ab Emacs, fimilis 3 or from 
Axryxics, the ſame : Upt.“ —this latter deriv. is 
given by Caſaub. £5 

LIKE, approve ; TX, cupio, aſfecto, ap- 
peto; to dęſire, to pleaſe, and be pleaſed with. 

LIKE-WISE : the former part, we have juſt 
now ſeen, is Gr.; but the latter is not derived 
from the ſame root with wiſe, and wiſdom ; for 


LIGGER fer h; the float which is left for 


it anſwers now to GUISE, or manner ; and con- 
ſequently Gr. ſtil}, | 


"LILL 


LILL: © Belg. ellen; Ital. papilla; utrum- 
que à Lat. lallare : Skinn.“ —but allo is derived 
i ce Azaw, à ſono factum; ſimiliter lallum dixere 
ipſam nutricum vocem infantes ad lac ſugendum 
prolectantium: Voſſ.“ 
LILY commonly written, but pronounced hy; 
à © Aczpior, lilium: Nug.“ | 
LIMB: “Fr. Jun. ſatis frigide deflectit à Aeppa, 
pars ; vel à Meaes, membrum; per metath.: Skinn.“ 
—if indeed there were no other inſtances in which 
that figure was uſed, we might not wonder at the 
Dr's. ſatis frigide; but when he himſelf has ad- 
mitted the = of it in other words, it would not 
be ealy to ſay why he rejected it in this. 
LIMBO ; Clel. Way. 26, and 81, n, ſhews, 
that © % limò was to arreſt with the wand, or 
limb, ſignifying @ bough 3 thence our now obſo- 
lete, and low word to be in limbo, to be in the 
ray, O or circle, deſcribed by the wang, which it 
was penal in the higheſt degree to violate :”—but 
if imb, and limb, be the ſame ; and if /imb ſignifies 4 
bough, brauch, wang, or twig, becauſe it is a part, 
or but a ſmall part, of a tree, it may be Gr. as in 
the foregoing art: —in this ſenſe, limbo may be 
uſed to ſignify a place encloſed, or ſet apart, a pa- 
radiſe of fools; as Milton, B. III. 489, calls it; 
— —— then might ye ſee 
Cowls, hoods, and habits with their wearers toſt 
And flutter'd into rags; then reliques, beads, 
The fort of diſpences, pardons, bulls, 


The ſport of winds: all theſe upwhirl'd aloft 
Fly oer the backſide of the world far off, 
Into a limbo large and broad, ſince call'd 

The paradiſe of fools, to few unknown 

Long after, now unpeopled, and untrod. 


or elſe, if we admit the former deriv. a Ac, 


kmbus, unde limes ; a boundary, or limit ; then 
limbo may ſignify à place bordering on the Ely/ian 
Plains, i. e. on the boundaries of the real Paradiſe, that 
ſeat of bliſs : fee LIMIT: Gr. 

LIME : Skinner, after mentioning four or five 
harſh Northern languages, fays, credo omnia à Lat. 
limus :- but * limus is derived à Anuos, Asa, 
Ache, à As, vel à Avgas, ſordes; i Auo, Voſſ.“ 

LIMIT; Ages, limbus, unde limis, itis; a 
leundaty, end, or termingtian ;, a place encloſed. 
LIMNER, Avuxrn lux, lumen, illumino; unde 
Fr. Gall. enluminer, contracted to limner; a painter. 

LIMPET, Awo, lepas; decortico; quod teſta 
ft inſtar corticis 4 kind of. fſhell-fiſh,. leſs than an 
oiſter, that flicks cloſe to the rocks; and. hut a ſpell 
rough like the bark of a tree. 

— LIMPID,. Aan, ados, lampus, ddis ; unde 
bmpiaus ; bright, clear, tranſparent :: R. Aounu, 


'L.'q From Gxzzx, and Latin. LI 


eleftuary, io be licked only, or taken gently. 

LINE TAwor, linum, linea, lineamentum ; the 

LINEN features; alſo linen, or whatever is 
made of flax. 

LINE, “ more canum coire, Auna, lime; Sax. 
lim; Alman. limen, gluten ; quia ſc. canes, dum 
venerem exercent, adeo arte coherent perinde 
ac ſi glutino, vel viſco efſent commiſti : Skinn.“— 
but according to our orthogr. and. pronunciation, 
we might rather ſuppoſe it was derived à Auen, 
linum ; and then only make a ſmall alteration in 
the Dr's own words, adeo arcte cohærent, perinde 
ac ſi lined efſent conjun#i : or elle we may look on 
| /ine to be only a dialeCt of loin : Gr. | 

LINGER, loiter, Edu, pigror, ceſſo, otior; 10 
tarry, fp, or waſte the time: we make uſe of this 
word alſo in the ſenſe of longing after, wiſhing for ; 
and then it ſeems to come from. the ſame root 
with LONG : Gr. 

LINIMENT, A«aiuw, Aw, led, lino, linimentum ; 
an oimtment, or any unguent. 

LINING of à coat; Aub, Aua, leve, et lu- 
bricum reddo, uti unguento fit, quod illinitur; unde 
lino; to daub, or ſmear ;- any thin, or light fluff that 
appears to be daubed, or ſmeared. on a thicker. 

LINKS Fa chain; © Fr. Gall. lien, lier; a-verbo 
Agare; q. d. ligamen ; vel potius a Teut. gelenck ; 
jundtura, commiſſura : Skinn.”—perhaps they are 
all derived 2 Aby, ligo z to bind, or join together, 

ILINS-PIN; « quaſi /inks-prin, quia axem rota 
firmat: Skinn.”—the Dr. might have ſaid, . with 
greater propriety, quia axi rotam firmat ;, how- 
ever, his. own interpretation ſhews,, that this 
compound is intirely Gr.: ſee LINKS of a chain; 
and PIN. Gr. 

EINSY-WOOLSY ;. eaſy to be traced to the 
Gr. through the words LINEN. and WOOL- 
LEN. | 

LINTEL, Ain, limen, i. e. limes janue ; the 
upper, or lower part of the door-flall ; ſometimes 
written, and pronounced lentils, which derives 
from a different root. 
LION Atwy. Teo * king and queen 
| LIONESS . lena ef beaſts :. alſo g 
gn in ibe Zodiac. 
LIP, Aanlu, lambo 3 10 lap up: or elſe from 
% Auparo, A, nimirum id quo apprebendimus 
cibos : Voſſ.“ the lip, by which. we collech our food. 
- LIPO-THYMY; Are, Ii poi bymia, ani- 
mi defetiio, deliguium; a fainting, or /vooning.awayt- 
R. Abr, linguor;,. to: leaues and  Oupos,, animus ; 
Lone ſpirit 3 when. the- ſpirit. leaves, or forſakes the. 
- 2 n 
LIPPITUDE, Aram Arto, linguo, unde lip- 


| LINCTUS, A#«xw, lingo ; linfus ; 4 loboch, or 


—— 
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Hplendeo; to Hine, to be clear. pitudo; quaſi Auoc m: vel L Aru, flillo : quod 
| | lippentibus 


L 1 
dppentibus ſtillent oculi: vel à Aires, humor pinguis, 


gui defluit ex oculis; a defluxion of the eyes, pore- 


blind, dim-fighted, | 

LIQUE-FY TAz, lavo, liqueo, liquor, liquidus, 

LIQUOR lix, licis; antiently uſed to ſig- 
nify water, or any thing in a fluid ſtate, whether 
natural, or artificial, as melted metals, &c. | 

LISP,“ Tawroe Airy: Ariſtoph. in Ran. 848: 
Caſaub. and Upt.” —lingua attrita, detrita uſu; 
lingua blæſa, Iubrica, et balbutiens ; a tongue al- 
molt worn up with uſe, ſo as to begin now 70 
abbreviate, and curtail its words; in many caſes 
thro* mere affectation; ſeldom thro' natural defect. 


LIST, or catalogue; Ayo, lego, colligo; i. BY ing the ſtone.in the bladder. 


charta in qud nomina colliguntur : a collection. | 

LIST, or all ws Gr, boo: Caſlaub.—to do 

LIST-LESS our <ill and pleaſure: or, ne- 
gatively, to have no will, or inclination. | 

LISTEN : Skinner would have us derive this 
word a Lat. laſtrare, pro attente expendere, ſeu 
conſiderare ;—but Iuftrare was never before applied 
to the ears : and therefore, with Junius, we might 
rather derive our word © /iften from the Sax. 
lirxan, or hlypcan ; Belg. luyſteren, auſcultare, 
aures arrigere :”—but then it were to be wiſhed, 
this great etymol. had traced thoſe words to a 
better Gr. original than he has done; for, he 
adds, Græcis Ku eſt audio: true; but Hu 
can ſcarce be admitted as the original root of 
lirxran: it ſeems much more natural to derive it, 
with Voſſius, ab Aiw, audio ; thus, Aiw, v , og, 
aus, auficulus, auſiculo, auſicutito, auſculto, auſes, 
aures ; from this verb auſcultare all the Northern 
words are derived; viz. the Teut. lauſtern; Belg. 
Iuyfteren ; Sax. hlyrxan; and our word liften : 


unleſs we may derive it from the ſame root with | 


HIST, or hearken ; which ſtill is Gr. 


LIST of md 3g extremus: ſumiĩtur præ- 
LISTS cipue tamen pro iſtiuſmodi 
linea, que definit locum, intra quem althletæ 
ſunt depugnaturi: Lye:”—the line, which marked 
out the limits or boundaries of the ground, on which 
the combatants were to engage. | 
LIT, © 70 color, or dye; à linendo; ſup. litum: 
Ray:“ —but /ino is evidently derived a Azavw, 
Leve, et lubricum reddo, uti unguento fit, quod illi- 
nitur ; à lino, litum ; to daub, ſmear, or change 
the color of any thing. 
+ LITANY, Ain, ſupplicatio, ſupplices preces : 
Aleve, ſupplex oro; Alaevas, litania ; ſhort ſup- 
plications, petitions, or prayers. | 
LITE; © a few, a litile, per apocopen. Ray:“ 
—then conſequently derived from the ſame root 
with LITTLE : Gr. | 
LITH-ARGE, Alhes- apyuges, lapis-argentum, 
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litharg yros ; the ſcum, froth, or ſpume of lead, 
Waren nhngnd, ) 
LI-THE : © Sax. hliSe,. tranquillus, quietus ; 
auſcultare : Ray :”—to liſten, be filent, buſh : as 
this word ſeems to be but a contraction of /e 
you, or liſt thee, there need be no ſcruple in de. 
riving it from the ſame root with LISTEN: Gr. 
F, LITHO-TOMY, A. ele, lapiſcidina; Aibiloutu, 
lapides exſcindo, litbotomia; cutting for the ſtone in 
the Hanne. do 1 1 by: 
LITHON-TRIPTIC 3 Aitorgifixzn, ars lapide; 
elaborandi ad operum ornamenta ; the art of forming 
ſtones for ornaments ; but now this word is uſed to 
ſignify thoſe medicines, which are applied for diſſolv- 


LITHY., Ares, ſeu Arcs, lævis, glaber, pinguis: 
vel Alles, Simplex, tenuis: void of ſtrength, languid, 
weak; eaſy to be bet. 
LITIGIOUS, Ain, ſupplicatio, vehemens ob- 
teſtatio; lis, litis; litigioſus ; quarrelſome, peeviſh, 


j- ling: vel potius ab Epis, lis, litis; contention, 
Ir fe. | 


LITTEN, Eazuwo, duco ; Exales, ductilis; Exclng, 
duftor ;—© unde Sax. lædan; Teut. /eyten ; du- 
cere; a church litten, cemeterium ; q. d. via ducens 
ad templum ; a church-path :, Skinn.“ - Ray de- 
rives litten à Sax. liccune, cæmeterium; a burying 
ground ;—this latter ſeems to be the better ſig- 


| nification ; for cæmeterium is properly the church- 


yard, not the path leading to the church :—how- 
ever,. in both ſenſes, it is Gr.: the former we 
have ſeen above, in the art. LEAD; and the lat- 


| ter, under the art. LIC, and LICH: Gr. 


LITTER, or couch 
LITTER for horſes 


Arx ee, A Atyw, cubo, leckus, 
lectica; a chair, or ſedan, 
LITTER of things ( with a bed in it, to re- 
LITTER of whelps J move fick perſons : allo 
ftraw uſed in a ſtable; and things out of their place. 
LITTLE, “ Aſs, tenuts, exiguus : Caſaub.“— 
vel ab ENal lu, minor; ſmaller ; the comparative 
of Exxxvs, parvus, exiguus; ſmall. 
LIT-URGY,. Alan, liturgia, quodvis 
pietatis officium; a public, or ecclefiaſtic miniſtry, 
| divine ſervice: R. Aacs, Att. Atos, the people; 
and Eeyov, work, adti10n : Nug.” —AniTor-egyov, 
publicum- opus. 
* LIVE ) Bid u, vita, vi vus, vivo; to have 
* LIVELY| being : there is however a dif- 
ferent derivation given in the Sax. Alph. 
LIVER ; Hxaę, jecur ; the liver of a man, or 
other creature: when we ſay, a white-liver'd 
fellow, Skinner ſuppoſes it is, “q. d. white- 
leather'd fellow, cujus cutts ſc. ſeu corium, dum 
iraſcitur, præ nimid vindictæ cupiditate pallet :''— 
this cannot be a proper interpretation ;—for we 


ſtrictly, and literally, mean the liver, which, in- 
ſtead 
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erforms the office ſanguiſicandi, would, if we 
could ſee it, appear in a coward, pale and white ; 
or, as Shakeſpear, in his Macbeth, act v. ſc. 3, 
bids the frightened ſervant 
Go, ſcratch thy face, and over-red thy fear, 
Thou /illy-liver'd boy; 
whoſe liver was ſo weak, as not to be able to throw 
the blood up into his face. 

* LIVERY-fables ; Excvbrpow, libero; unde Fr. 
Gall. livrer ; trado, diſtribuo ; to deliver, diſtribute, 
ſet- out :;—tho' perhaps neither the Gr. nor Fr. 
deriv. is right; and therefore it will be better to 
refer it to the Sax. Alph. | 


LIVERY to wear; hes on ppg 4D ſpolia; olim 


ſignificabat veſtes, ſimul er alimentum, quæ à 
dominis in ſervos erogata, et diſtributa ſunt ; nunc 
tantum wveſtes, et veſtium ſymbola, quibus ab 
aliorum dominorum ſervis ſervi dignoſcuntur, 
denotat: Skinn.”—this explanation, diſtributa 
ſunt, might almoſt tempt us to derive a fuse 
man's /ivery from the ſame root with deliver; or, 
which is delivered to him by the LIBERALITY 
of his maſter : Gr. 
LIVID, Ila, ITeAudvos ; by tranſpoſition, liveo, 
lividus ; black, and blue ; pale, and wan : or, per- 
haps from Mogg, plumbum ; lead. 
LIXIVIUM, Aso, /ave; unde lix, licis ; an- 
tiently it ſignified water, or liquor in general; now 
alſo a lie, made with aſhes and water. 
LIZARD, L ovens, Lv, lacerta; a ſpecies of newt, 
LIZEN'D-corn, © quaſi /effen'd-corn, lank, or 
runk-corn : Ray :''—but ſurely leſſen is Gr. 
LO! “ alludit Aa, Aw, video ; Skinn.”— 70 
ſee ; behold ! look youder ! | 
LOAD; “ fortaſſe pertinet ad originem verbi 
hlavan, quod Mads, ut author eſt Heſych. 
Holenſibus ſunt Zeya, fuga; atque ita hladan, 
prima ſua ſignificatione quondam denotaverat 
onera juge preſſis animalibus imponere : Jun.” but 
Skinner admits of only the Northern deriv. of 
which he gives us no leſs than ſix. | 
LOAD-far 1 quaſi dicas leading: ſtar, leading- 
LOAD-ftone ftone, ſays Jun.“ — which he de- 
rives with © à fortaſsè ab Exzuw, duco, ago; 
Enalos, dufilis; Faclng, duftor :''—unde Sax, 
izdan-pran ; lapis-duforins; becauſe it is the 
ſailor's leading, directing, or condutting-ftone :— 
after this, it is hardly worth while to obſerve 
from Skinn. © vel ab Angl. load, et tone; quia 
valde ponderoſus eſt, cum tantum ferrum imperfectius 
a chymicis habeatur : ſed prius etymo præfero.“ 
LOAF of bread; perhaps an abbreviation only 
and tranſpoſition of O, quali Aopenaw, augeo, 
cumulo, adjuvo, proſum ; to increaſe, ſwell; allo to 


nouriſh, ſupport, ſuſtain : Verſtegan writes it /af, | 
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and Hlaf; for ſo he ſays it was moſt written; 
and ſuppoſes it to be Sax. 

LOAF of ſugar ; tho' the Greeks knew no- 
thing of this art. yet certainly it cannot be ab- 
ſurd to ſuppoſe, that we have derived this 
expreſſion à Aopos, collis, tumulus; a hillock, or 
ſmall riſing ground; and hence uſed to fignify a 
lump of ſugar caſt in a riſing, or conical figure : 
Skinner has applied this Ao9p05 to @ loaf of bread, 
quaſi tumulus, collis ; præſertim in panibus contcis ; 
qua fortaſſe forma antiqui concinnabant but 
whatever was the ſhape of the antient loaves of 
bread, they are certainly far from being of a 
conical form now; whereas a !ump, or loaf of ſugar, 
is directly of that ſhape. 

LOAM, or lome; Aud, lavo, lolum, lautum et lava- 
tum; lutum; clay; or any compoſition uſed in cleaning. 

LOB, “AH Græcis eſt homo contumelid et 
dedecore dignus ; et Aupn, contumelia, opprobrium : 
Jun. and Skinn.” —Shakeſpear, in his Midſummer 
Night's Dream, act ii. ſc. 1, makes the Fairy 
ſay to Puck, 

| Farewel, thou /ob of ſpirits : 
meaning to abuſe him for his conſtant blundering 
character. : 

LOB-LOLLY, AwBrlne-ranla, vel Aaaw; lub- 
ber's-lap, lubber's-ſoup ; *©* lolly, à lallare,” ſays 
Skinner, © q. d. grandium, et ignavorum jus: — 
and Voſſius ſays, lallare à ſono factum videtur 
Græcum Aa, dico, balbutio ; but this is a diffe- 
rent idea from the Dr's. grandium, et ignavorum jus. 

LOBE, AoBos, lobus; ima pars auris; the lap, 
or tip of the ear. | 
LOBSTER, Arcane, locuſta; cancer marinus ; 
ſquilla; the lobſter, crab, or ſhrimp : Skinner de- 
rives it from Acres, cortex, ſc. cruſtaceus: but 
that would be more applicable to zhe oyfter, than 
the lobſter. | 

LOCAL, Aces, locus inſidiis accommodatus; 
loco, localis; belonging to any particular place. 

LOCK of 4 door; © Mexx, peſſulus; per 
metath. : or from Avzos, /ukettus, which we meet 
with in Heſych. : Upt.” | 

LOCK of hair, or wool] © Nene, Txoxapos, per 

LOCKET ſyncop. ao, cirrus, 
coma plexilis: Upt.” Caſaubon derives it a Aoypn, 
denſa fylva ; et metaphorice crines denſi:— but all 
metaphorical deriv. ought to be diſcarded, if we 
can gain the ſimple plain etym.: when indeed we 
uſe it metaphorically, as, I care not a lock 
wool, then it may be derived a floccus, which 
Voſſius deduces à ®\oywes, 1. e. Oxouos, ellychnium, 
buaa, res viliſſima ; the ſnuff of a candle, à piece 
of mati, er ruſh, a lock of wool, a thing of nought. 
LOCKER, or rather locher; Aces, locus rebus 


depofitis accommodus; a box, cupboard, cheſt, or 
O Oo coffer, 


1 


ſeat of a window, &c. ſo that the name of locber 
ſeems to be derived more from the convenience than 
the action; for it is not derived from locking up 
things there, but from Ace, the place where they 
are depoſited, whether lockt up, or not. 


LOCK-RAM-clothe< © Sax. locca ; Teut, lock ; 


villus, tomentum, floccus : . Skinn,” —but ſurely, 


Dr. floccus is derived a IIxoxai, vel à TlAoxapoes, 
crines plexi: the latter half of this compound, 
VIZ. ram, ſeems to be purely Sax. à naum ; am- 
plus, craſſus; i. e. linteamentum craſſius; quod 1c. 
, linei ſubtiliſimi, qualem Hollandi conficiunt, 
villum, ſeu ut nos loquimur filum amplius, la- 
tius, et craſſius habet. 


LOCO-MOTIVE, Aoxos-pobos, locum-movens z 


ehanging-ſftation ; ſometimes uſed for an automaton, 


or piece of clock work, or any engine that goes with 

e ſpring, and ſeems to be a ſelf mover. 
LOCUM-TENENS, Aoxo5-rTevov, locum-tenens; 

bolding the place, power, or authority of another in 


bis abſence: ſee LIEU-T ENENT: Gr. 
LOCUST, Mane, Agaxes, locuſta; a very 


deſtructive inſect. 

LOCUTION, Aan, loguor, locutio ; ſpeech, 
diſco: rſe, eloquence. 

LODGE Azxos, lectus, locus cubandi; a 

LODGING |\ bea, or room with a bed to ſleep in. 

LOERT, * quaſi lord, gaffer ; lady, gammer ; 
uſed in the Peak of Derbyſhire : Ray:“ but 
LORD is Gr. 

17 Sonct ; lof is in our ancient language, 

LOF-SONG | praiſe; and lof-ſong aſmuch to 
ſay, as a ſong of praiſe-giving : Verit.”—then it 
ſeems to be either a dialect of /aus; or, perhaps he 
might mean à /ove-ſong, a ſong of love, praiſe, and 
sommendation : but both LOVE, and SONG, are Gr. 

LOFTY, © Aogoc, inter alia tumulus, locus editus; 
uny high place, or eminence : Caſaub.“ 

LOG-book, Atye, Aces, /ermo, ratio; an ac- 
count of a ſhip*s reckoning, or the progreſs ſhe makes 
un ber voyage. 

LOG of wood: Skinner ſuppoſes it to be Sax.; 
but acknowledges, that the Sax. 1;zan, or laczan, 
fignifies jacere; and that our word lie, or Y, as 
he writes it, ſignifies licqan, and feliciſſime al- 
ludit Gr. Atyeha, cubo, jacere :—ſuch attention 
has the Dr. ſhewn to this art. in ſhort, @ log 
means no more than à dull, heavy, inert body, that 
always ligs, or lies in one place. 

LOGARION, Aoyagio, logarion; @ book of 
Eccounts ; a pocket book. 

LOG-ARITHM, Aoy-apitmes, logarithmus ; 
numbers that are the indexes, or exponents of ratios, 
much uſed in mathematics, 

IO 
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LOGIC, Aryv, dico; Aoyor, ſermo; logica, logicus; 
the art of reaſoning in an argumentative method. 

LOHOCH, Asu, lingo; to lick; a conſerve tg 


be taken in ſmall quantities, or to be lickt only. 


LOINS ; © Azywv, Azyoves, ita, lumbi ; the lower 
part of the back, or flank : Caſaub.“ 

LOITER, Axilngios, erro; a wanderer, a truant ; 
or one who idles, and trifles away his time in lagging 
to ſchool. 

LOKKERIS of his neck ; © fic tranſtulit G, 
Douglaſſius comantes toros ; Virgilii, En. XII. 6. 
eſt purum putum Icel. locks, capillus contortus: 
Lye :”—becauſe this word, both in Engliſh and 
Icelandic, happens to put on ſuch an uncouth 
appearance, therefore it muſt be purum putum 
ſcel. undoubtedly : but let us reduce thoſe bar- 
barous words to their original purity, and we 
ſhall find that they are purum putum Gr. and ſig- 
nify only curled locks of hair; and conſequently 
derived aIlxozas, floccus ; vel a Tnoxapoes, crines plexi; 
comantes toros : the lion ſhakes his ſhaggy mane, 

L-ON-DON : Verſt. 134, enters into a long 
debate againſt Geffrey of Monmouth, touching 
the name of our moſte ancient, chief, and famous 
citie; which, he ſays, could never take the name 
of London from Lud; and therefore would de- 
rive it from Lunden in Sconeland, and impoſed by 
the Saxons: but Tacitus calls it Londinum, near 
300 years before the Saxons ever came here :— 
and therefore Shering. p. 21, brings us back to 
king Lud; for he ſays, © Britannice urbs hæc Llun- 
dain appellatur, quod nihilo magis a Lludd, quam 
cætera urbium et locorum nomina à ſuis primi- 
tivis in lingua Britannica recedunt ; ſed eodem 
prorſus modo formatur :”—and in p. 22, he adds, 
e Luddo ante Cxſaris adventum nuperrimè mor- 
tuo, diflidia hæc obſiſtere potuerint ne Londini 
nomen tam cito increbeſceret: forte enim renuit 
Cæſar Luddo, qui Caſſivellani hoſtis ejus capitalis 
frater erat, honorem illum exhibere: cæterum 
ſtatim poſt Cæſaris tempora Londini nomen clarum 
eſſe cceperit; ejus enim meminerit Tacitus cente- 
nis aliquot annis antequam Saxones ad Britan- 
niam appulerint: et in concilio ſecundo Arelatenſi, 
ejus quoque mentio facta eſt, ubi reſtitutus Epi/- 
copus Londinenſis dicitur decretis concilii ſub- 
ſcripſiſſe: unde vocabulum LZendow Saxonicum 


non eſſe, contra quam vocem aſſeruit Verſtega- 


nus; nec à Saxonibus nomen inditum, clariſſimè 


apparet: —and yet, as clear as this point might 


appear to this gentleman, Clel. Voc. 76, n, gives 


us quite a different dertv. ; for he ſays, © I have 


reaſon to think, that London came at length to 
be called excluſively, and by way of excellence, 
the Water-ſide-town ; L'avon- tuin, or L'on-tuin ; 


by contraction, London =-but, in p. 168, he 


tells 


* 
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tells us, that avon ſignifies the evening : this 
might lead us to ſuſpect, that inſtead of L'avon- 
tuin, or L'on-tuin, it ought to have been printed 
L'un-tuin; becauſe, in p. 126, he tells us, that 
tun ſignifies water : in which caſe, it would be 
_ evidently derived and abbreviated from 'Y-9uy, 
Y-do5, un-dus, un-da; water, unde L'un-tuin. 

LONELY ; Moves, quaſi Aovos, ſolus ; alone; one 
only, unaccompanied: vel ab Er, unum; one all alone. 
LONG, Oyx#*, Azoyxo, Aoyxos, longus; of 
large extent, tedious length. ja 

LONG-ZVITY, Aoyxo5-aiwn, longum-evum, 
longevitas ; a perſon long-lived, of great age, and 
far advanced in years. 
_ LONG-ANIMITY,- Aoyx05-avipes, longus- 
animus ; longanimitas ; long-ſuffering, forbearance, 
forgiveneſs, 

LONGING, dire; Skinner ſuppoſes it de- 
rived à © Sax. longung ; tedium ; vel à Teut. 
gelangan ; petere, poſtulare ; verlangan haben ; 
vualde defiderare ; ut nos dicimus, to think the time 
long till a man has a thing :”—but this very laſt 
expreſſion ought ro have led the Dr. to the true 
etym. as in the foregoing art, LONG: and it is 
obſervable, that Virgil, in the Fourth Ecl. 61, 
ſpeaking to the infant ſon of Aſinius Pollio, ſays, 

Matri longa decem tulerunt faſtidia menſes ; 

Ten months your mother bore her tedious qualms, 
- LONGITUDE, from the foregoing root; in 
Latin applied only to length of time, or place, 
ſimply ; but in philoſophy, it expreſſes the di- 
ſtance of place alone, either Eaſt or Weſt from a 
fixed meridian: ſo that a perſon may be above a 
thouſand miles diſtant from London, and not 
above three or four degrees Eaſt or Weſt longi- 
tude from the meridian of that place. 

LOOK: Caſaubon derives © et à Aue, 
video, aſpicio: - but it ſeems to come nearer 
ſtill from Ac, Aw, video; et apud Heſych. Aa: 
exponitur exerels, At, ſer, behold, obſerve. 

LOON, © Scoticum eſt vocabulum, et ex- 
ponitur ig], bardus, ſtupidus; minus recte ni 
fallor; nam venit ab Hib. liun; deſidioſus; ig- 
navus, piger, iners ; quam ſignificationem reti- 
nuiſſe mihi videtur Belg. loen: Lyc: —or elſe loan 
may be derived a AE,, lapideus, vir cerebro, 
ſcu cranio, inſtar lapidis : Skinn.“ -a mere lubber, 
a -blockbead. | | | TX. 

- LOOP-bele : © Belg. loopen, currere ; eodem, 
aut cognato ſenſu dicimus 4 running knot, or 
nooſe : unde loop-hole, foramen per quod currere, 
aufugere, vel exilire poſſit: Skinn.“ - from this 
very interpretation we might ſuppoſe, that as a 
flea in ſome places is called 4 /opp, ſo the Belg. 
loopen, and our word /gop-beole, leem to be but | 
various dialects of LEA, or ip away; mean- 
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ing any hole, or ſubterfuge 1 leap through, and 

eſcape from danger. 
LOOSE, © Abe, Auro, ſolvoz; fo unlooſe : 

Caſaub. and Upt.”—this is the firſt inftance in 

which we find the negative joined to the verb, 


and wnlooſe, mean the ſame thing; but, to bind, 
and unbind, are two different ideas. 

_ LOP, or cut off; ON, vello, decortico : 
Calim. in Dian. 77, Mee, evalſiſti > Upt.“— 
to pull, tear, ſtrip, or chop off. | 

LOPE * mes pronounced lope alony, as 

LOPP f elopement ; Aauębage, quod Heſych. 
exponit oreda, to haſten, jump about, leap away: 
and from hence a flea is, in ſome parts of Eng- 
land, called a lopp : ſee LEAP: Gr. 

LOQUACITY, Aaztw, Ame, lognor, loquari< 
tas; talkativeneſs : or, perhaps, from Aaatu, Nr, 
Avyos, ſermo, dittio ; ſpeech, elocution. 

LORD, Aavex, vicus ; unde lar, laris ; lare! 
arbitratur vulgus vicorum atque itinerum devs efſe ; 
ex eo quod Græci vices cognominant, /auras; (cr, 
perhaps, /aras) 

Forte fuit Nats, Lara nomine 

Fitque gravis, geminoſque parit, qui compits 

ſervant, . 
Et vigilant noſtrà ſemper in urbe, ares : 
Faſti. II. 599, 615. 
theſe /ares are generally tranſlated houſehold gods, 
or domeſtic guardians ; ſed Etruſce denotant prin- 
cipes ; chiefs, or heads of counties ; and from hence 
the ſignification of our title lord was undoubtedly 
at firſt derived: though Verſtegan, p. 316, would 
fain- endeavour to perſuade us, that our wor 
© lord, is but a contraction of /aford, or Hlaford, 
which is aſmuch to ſay, as an afoorder of laf ; 
that is, a loaf-giver, or bread-giver : and yf wee 
duely obſerue it, wee ſhal fynd that our nobillitie 
of England, which generally do beare the name 
of lord, have alwayes maintained, and fed more 
people, to wit, of their ſeruants, retayners, de- 
pendants, tenants, as alſo the poor, then the no- 
billitie of any countrie in the continent :”—thus 
has this good old Saxon been more ſolicitous to 
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etymology even of his own word : for ſhould all 
that he has aſſerted be true, he does not ſeem in 
the leaſt to have apprehended, that even his 
Saxon words laf, and Hlaf, were of Greek origin; 
for, however his countrymen may have diſguiſed 
thoſe words, they are undoubtedly, as we have 
already ſhewn, under the art. LOAF of bread, Gr. 

my LORD; whatever may have been the 


rived à Aogdes, curvus; crooked ; and is ludicrouſſy 
OQoz- given 


— — —— — — 


without altering the powers of it: thus zo looſe, 


eſtabliſh the explanation, than to trace out the 


origin of the former title, this appellation is 
derived from a different ſource ; for this is de- 


given to à crooked man, as a term of reflexion on 
his . e ſhape ; undeſervedly derided. = 
RIMERS}* fic di&i à Joris conficiendis 


LORINERS I qui minora ferramenta, ut cla- 


vos, lupata, calcaria cudunt; as we now call | 


them ſpurriers, and ſadlers, &c. : Skinn.” —Little- 
con derives lorum à Auw, ſolvo; quia de corpore 
detrahitur ; vel à luendo, quod loris vapularent, 1. e. 
luerent ſervi: becauſe ſervants and ſlaves were an- 
tiently beaten with 7hongs. ö 

LOST), „On, Ox>uui, ON HG, perdere: Caſaub. 
and Upt.“ to be deprived of any thing by chance, or 
Ey misfortune. | 

LOT; Aae, Aayyam, ſors, ſortior ; to caft 
lots : © or, perhaps lot may be derived à Kawhw, 
Clotbo; one of the deſtinies, who ſpins the thread of 
life, or long, or ſhort: R. Kdwbw, neo; to ſpin; 10 
weave the fate of things; fi malis peregrinart, et 
a Gracia uſque arceſſere; ſays Skinn.”—who 
ſeems always deſirous of deducing our language 
from either the Sax. or the Lat.; not conſi- 
dering that the Romans themſelves borrowed a 
very great part of their language from the Greeks; 
and that the Northern nations, particularly our 
own, borrowed from the Romans, who had con- 
nexions with -this iſland for five hundred years 
together before the Saxons ever ſate foot on it. 

LOTHAIRE, © or lauther, for both are one,” 
ſays Verſtegan; © and aſmuch to ſay, as pure, 
or clean :”—but it is to be imagined, this good 
old Saxon would have admitted, that /auther 
might have come from lautus then it is abſo- 
lutely Gr.: for lautus, lavatus, and lotus, come 
from lavo, lavi; and lavo comes A Aso, to waſh, 
clean, or make pure. 

LOTHING, © quid ſi omnia, (ſays Skinner, 
after mentioning a dozen harſh Northern words) 
ab Ital. /utto; Lat. luctus deflecterem:“ but 
Junius ſays, © vide tamen annon poſſint rectius 
deduci I Anxev, ledere, nocere; tranſpoſitis nempe 
tribus initialibus literis:“ — the former however 
ſeems to be the better deriv. becauſe more ſimple. 

LOTION : from the ſame root as LOTHAIRE, 
above: Gr. 

LOTO-PHAGIT, Ales, lotus; Aulopayeo:, popu- 
lus loto viftitans; trifolium; an Egyptian tree, 
whoſe fruit was very any (rand but cauſed a forget- 
 fulneſs in the eater ; the ſtrange effects of which 
are mentioned both by Homer, and Xenophon. 

LOUD ; olim derivaveram à Achs, rabie 
percitum furere; ut prima ſignificatione, lux 
denotaverit : poſtea tamen, commodius viſum A 
Sax. hlud derivare, a Kaulos, vocalis, argutus ; 
cujus vox late poteſt exaudiri: Jun.“ —who always 
unites the ſcholar and the gentleman; and 1s never 
ſo low and vulgar in his expreſſions, as Skinner, 
Bailey, and ſome others of our lexicographers. 
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| LOVE, by tranſpoſition from Se, amicus, 


charus; friendly, dear; vel ab Extubees, unde 
libet, lubet; unde Sax. leop, leopa; Belg. lieven; 
Teut. lieben; amare ; to affect, deſire. 
LOUNGE ; © Skinner ſuppoſes it to be de- 
rived à Fr. Gall. /ongis ; Ital. longone; procerus, 
bardus ; nimis enim longi, ſeu procert, a phyſiogno— 
mis pro Sardis habentur:“ - perhaps lege may be 
derived a Axzives, lapideus; a thick-headed fellow. 
LOUR, © As intenſiva particula; et Opgy, 
videre, intueri; quoniam actiones aliorum cum 
quadam contractæ frontis triſtitia ſollicite ſpe- 
culantes, perſpicatius quoque fingula rimantur : 
Jun.” to look ſternly, examine ftritily, with a con- 
trated brow :— or elſe we may rather derive loury, 
with Voſſius, à Aauęeg, luridus; as when we ſay, 
loury weather ; meaning dark, hazy, gloomy weather, 
when the ſun or ſky is ſupra modum pallidus. 
LOURDAN : © Belg. loerd; Ital. /ordo; Icel. 
lort; ftercus; ad quod Suſſexianum /ourdy : Lye:“ 
but in the preceding art. we have ſeen in what 
manner Voſſ. has deduced that word from the Gr. 
LOUSE, © fœcundiſſimum hunc ſepedum po- 
pulum nomen traxiſſe ſuſpicor e medio Græci 
 Axzora, illuvies: Jun.“ vermin contracted and 
engendered among dirt, filth, and naftineſs. 
LOU-VRE; © Anglis, pleriſque gentibus 
| Europzis,” ſays Junius, “ dicitur Regia, que 
eſt Lutetiæ Parifiorum : vox eſt Franco Gallica ; 
ſiquidem in pervetuſto gl. Latino-Theotiſco 
caſtellum exponitur Jeovar, leodward, vel lindward; 
q. d. Populi tutela :'?—thus has this great and 
learned etymol. pointed out to us the true deriv. 
of this word, which he has traced, and hunted 
thro' all the barbarous, and more than ſemi— 
barbarous words of the North; not conſidering 
that thoſe very Northern tongues were but 1o 
many horrid diſtortions, contractions, and dis- 
figurations of the Gr. and Rom. lang.: thus, 
louvre, and leovar, and leodward, and liudward, if 
they ſignify pepuli lutela, are no more than ſavage 
barbariſms of Acos, aar, unde lou: and Ove-os, C¹ 
tos; contracted to var, and ward; and then com- 
pounded thus, Aaovę, and tranſpoſed to Acu- aę, unde 
louvre, to ſignify the guard, the ward of the people, 
or ſubjetts ; becauſe it is a ftrong caſtle in Paris; 
perhaps in the nature of the Tower in London. 
LOW, mean; Azyw, cubo, jacere ; unde © Belg. 
leeghen, et liggan, unde leegh, lob, 10; bumilis : 
 Skinn.”——mean, low, groveling. | 
LOW, like an ox; contracted from bellow: 
Gr.: or elſe it is Sax. | — 
LOWK, or © to weed corn, to kok out the 
weeds : Ray: - but LOOK at leaſt is Gr. 
LOW IT, a general term for cringing, or bowing 


down the body; and here ſignifies a mean, low, 
ſervile 
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ſervile fellow; and conſequently derived as in | 
the art. LOW: Gr. | 

LOWTINGS ; © wings down ; they were very 
low in their /owtings; i. e. in their bowings : Ray: — 
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teſtantur : but ſtill we are not informed from 
whence the name of Lud himſelf is derived. 


then Clel. will afford us ample ſatisfaction; for, he 
lays, p. 147,“ not to mention what might perhaps be 


conſequently derived as in the art, LOW, or mean. 


called begging the queſtion, that the name of Lud- 


LOYAL : Ayu, dico; Ac-i5, unde lex, legalis; gate, tho' ſignifying nothing more than à college- 


lawfal; unde loyal. BS 
LOZENGE ; Fr. Gall. /ozenge ; orbiculus, 
trochiſcus: Scaliger defle&tit à voce /aurenge, ob 
ſimilitudinem cum Jauri folio, quod habet rhombi 
figuram : Skinn.“ —then no doubt but Scaliger 
either has, or could have told us, what Voſhus 
tells. us, that, whether we conſider the Gr. or 
Lat. name of this tree, we ſhall find it to be 
Gr. as we have already ſeen under the art. 
LAUREL: Gr. 
4 8 lævis; ſmooth, poliſbed: 
LUBRICITY Sor elſe we may derive labricate 
a Ac, quod Nunneſius, exponit Humidus; but 
Voſſius ſays, à verbo labor, lapſus, eſt lubricus, 
quaſi labricus; and LAPSE, we have ſeen, is Gr.: 
any flippery place. | 
LUCI-FER, Avxn, lux; lucidus, lucifer ; light, 
brightneſs ; the morning ftar that leads the day. 
LUCK: Clel. Way. 46, derives luck from the 
look, or aſpect of the ftars, good, or bad; and ſays, 
the origin of this word remounts to the higheſt 
antiquity : it is ſcarcely conceivable how antient, 
and how extenſive this idle notion prevailed over 
mankind : the word /ook itſelf is indifferently She 
flroke of the eye:”—and conſequently derived. 
from the ſame root with ickt, quaſi luickt : ſee 
HIT: Gr.: and yet it-ſeems probable, that our 
word luck may be derived from Acuxos, albus, 
fauſtus, felix: albis lapidibus, pro bonis ominibus, 
is an expreſſion too common to need confirma- 
tion; and we feem to have adopted it in the 
ſame ſenſe; a white ſtone ! à white flone ! for good 
luck ! good luck!] the: only objection is, what 
would become of this deriv. if it ſhould happen 
to be ill luck P Hit could not then be derived a 
Azvxos, unleſs by the rule of contraries. 
LUCRE, Keedes, lucrum, lucrativus; gain, profit, 
advantage; generally in a diſadvantageous ſenſe. 
LUCUBRATION, Avxn, lux, lucis; lucubra- 
tio; ſtudied, and written by candle-light, or early 
and late hours. Ok | 
LUCULENT ; from the foregoing root: Gr. 
LUD-gate-: fi vero Ludgate non à Luddo, unde 
igitur nomen habet? ſays Shering, p. 23, reſpondet 
Verſteganus, Lad: gate quaſi Leod-gate ; 1. e. 
portam populi, A Saxonibus dictam; lead enim 
Germanicè populum ſignificat: (but is not Aacs, 
Populus ? )—veteres enim ſcriptores omnes, atque 
ipſa etim Luddi muta ſtatua ab antiquo ævo por- 


tis ſuperimpoſita caſdem à Ludda conditas eſſe 


— 


gate, has been traced to an imaginary king Lud:”— 


but in p. 131, n, he tells us, that Lud-gate is 
only a pleonaſm; the modern gate being expla- 
natory of the preceding ſyllable lud, or lid, which, 
in the antient language, ſignifies à gate: the 
other city-gates loſt their generical name of lid 


Biſbop' s- gate; &c.: Lud gate retained it, on the 
account of its acceſſary; hol, hi}, hollid, was con- 
tracted to H, the gate of the ki/, or hil, or 
col-lege-gate:”—all this is clear, and evident; 
but now he unfortunately adds a little lower, 


converting into f, and making of lid, flid, and 
at length fleet: but, in p. 178, he tells us, that 
our hid (Fleet) is Ludgate :”—now if lid ſig- 
nifies gate, it would be very remarkable if it ſhould 
ſignify a flood, or a fleet likewiſe : however, let it 
be turned, and twiſted into as many ſhapes as 
you pleaſe, ſtill it appears to come from the 
Gr.: for, take lud in the ſenſe of lid; and lid in 
the ſenſe of gate; it then ſeems to originate ab 
Exzuvw, duco; to lead: (ſtrait is the gate that 
leadeth unto life) or, take lud and hlid, in the 
ſenſe of flia, flood, or feet; it then evidently de- 
rives à Bauw, fluo, fluidus ; fluid, flid, blid, lid, lud: 
or lud may come. from L'v9-we, aqua ; water; 
the fleet: — Verſtegan, 136, would derive © Lud- 
gate from leod, or lud, which is all one; and in 
our ancient laguage, the ſame as folk, or people; 
and ſo is Lud-gate aſmuch to ſay as porta populi; 
the people's gate: - but even then it would be 
Gr. as we have ſeen under the art. LEWD: Gr. 

LUDICKOQUS, Avdes, Lydus, Aſiæ populus ; 
Iudorum inventores ; ludibrioſus, ludicrum ; ridicu- 
lous, abſurd: If. Voſſius derives Indo, à Aiguy 
Aiodw, Tag: Heſychius. 

LUES, 1c. venerea; Auo, ſolvo ; quia corpora ed 
ſolvuntur ; plague, peſtilence, or ruin. 
LUEFE, © love: Verſt.“ - but LOVE is Gr. 

LUG-along ; Eaxuw, EAA, frabo; to drag, pluck, 
or pull along. 

LUGS ; either from the foregoing root, in the 
ſenſe of 


—— Cynthius aurem 
Vellit, et admonuit————— Fc. VI. 3. 
or elſe we muſt have recourſe to Skinner's interp. 
tho” not to his deriv. : he ſays, © /ags vox præſer- 
tim Scotis familiaris, quibus aures deſignat: 


neſcio an à Sax, lizan ; facere; quia aures humane 
| inter 


in ſome acceſſary; as Dow-gate, from the water; 


that © zhe Fleet took its name from the afpirate 
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T% buerint; inter quos, fi Procopio fides ſit, Juſti- 
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T but, notwithſtanding the ſpeciouſneſs of ſuch a 
conjecture, there are ſome reaſdns, which may 


tlie Saxans, or the Saxons from the Greeks. 
*LUGUBRIOUS, Avyeos, lugubris, Triſtis, mi- 
| ferabilis; ſad and ſorrowful; vel & Aci, quod 


- Earyeves, Exaves, AA, Arzyavoc: an elegy; or any 


home; but theſe will be more properly given 


4 nurſe, ſinging her baby to ſleep. 


ing bright; a ſplendid body, like the ſun,or fixt ſtars. 


 quogue rebus dicitur : ejuſmodi integrarum, etiam 


« . r 
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inter animalia omnia immobiles jacent ; licet nec 
inter homines defuerint aliqui qui mobiles ha- 


nianys-Imperator : — we axe very much oblrged 
to the Dr. for this curious remark”; but, as an ety- 
mologiſt, he would have given me greater ſatis- 
faction, if he had, traced-his Sax. liqan up to 
Atyu, jaceo, cumbo, cubo: they both cannot be 
originals : either then the Greeks borrowed from 


apud Heſych. eſt. ohe, Vavdlos, exitium; mers; 
death, and deſtruction: — but II.. Voſſius derives 
Iugeo, ab An, doleo; to grieve, vex, lament for 
any thing: nota vocabula ejus originis Exeyes, 


enournful, ſolemn ditty. 
* LUKE-warm, appears to be only a perver- 
ſion of lac-warm, milk-warm ; R. Tana, lac; milk : 


| 


induce us to derive this expreſſion much nearer 


under this art. in the Sax. Alph. 
LULL-aſleep )“ Aa, radu emipheyua : unde 
LULLABY Latini ſuum lallare pro dormire, 
vel ſepire finxerunt : Caſaub.“ be fondling tone of 


LUMBER, Aba, purgamentum, ſordes; unde 
de Sax. loma; ſupellex vilior; qeloma; ſupellex 
Simpliciter : Skinn.“ any refuſe, or decayed furniture. 

LUMINARY ; Avun, lux, luminoſus, liglit, ſbin- 


LUMP * Caſaub. deflectit lump @ Toaunn, 
LOUM Pie glomus lane proprie; ſed de aliis 


initio, ſyllabarum aphæreſes plurimæ paſſim oc- 
currunt: Jun. e muſt either admit this figure, 
or elſe derive lump i Aopor, tumulus, collis; a little 
hillock, or lump f earth; and we have really 
adopted this word Abc, in the ſenſe of a leaf, 
or lump of ſugar; as we have already ſeen under 
that art. :—though Heſychius ſays Apes eſt 5 
Mu£Zwdns, xa) Mxlaos, mucoſus, ec ftolidus : and 
Junius acknowledges, that affinitate Græci Ar 
ex, inductum, plura quam neceſſe fuerat, hoc in 
loco congeſſiſſe. 05 ä 

LUNACY.; Tons, luna, taking away the firſt 
ſyllable, lunaris, lunatio; the moon; and every 
thing belonging to that planet, and perſons affected by 
its infinence, | | | 

'LUNCHION / Bread; © Minſhew defleCtit 
ab Hiſp. lonja, à longitudine;;” a flice_cut the whole 
length of the loaf :—and*® conſequently derived 
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kleynken ; parum, pauxillum, tantillum ; hoc dimi- 
nutivum nominis &/eyn, klein; parvus: here the 
Dr. ſeems to have written by the rule of thwart; 
it was called, he ſays, à lunchion, becauſe it was 
little; whereas, among all other people in the 
world, it is generally underſtood to have been 
called a lunchion, becauſe it was large; large, and 
fit for a plowman ; not little, and fit a lady: for 
no one ever called it a lady's Iunchion. 

LUNGS, Avyyaru, Angulto; becauſe they heave 
and pant. ; | 
_ LUNT':: Skinner tells us, that “unt is derived 
4 Belg. lonte; Teut. londe, fomes, ſeu funis igni- 
arius bombardicus : omnia credo à Lat, linteum; 
q. d. l/inteum ſulphuratum :” — but Lat. linteum 
is undoubtedly Gr. :—we have likewiſe another 
ſenſo of this word /unt ; viz. ſullen, or ſurly; and 
then it may originate from the ſame root with 
lump, and lumpiſh ; if ſo, it would be Gr. ſtill. 

LUPINES, Aura, triſtitia, lupinus, lupinum; a 
kind of puls, of moſt bitter, and harſh taſte, like 
hops ; mentioned by Virgil; 

Aut tenuis fetus viciæ, triſtiſque lupini : 


LURCH; © ingurgitare: aliquid affine habet 
cum Azpuyt, gattur : Jun.“ but Lye has given 
us a better deriv. a Lat, lurcare, vel lurcari ; cum 
aviditate cibum ſumere ; which, as he obſerves, 
Voſſius deflectit a Azugos, vel AzPecs, vorax ; @ 
greedy devourer, à voracious glutton. 


LURCH at play; ludus quidam tefſerarum 
Belgis uſitatiſſimus: hoc à Lat. orca, vel arca, 
ſupple laſoria: Skinn,” but both orca, and arca, 
are Gr, 

LURE, Aaxw, Anxto, and Awao, lacio, allicio, 
allecto; to allure : or perhaps from Aaxxoc, fovea, 
puteus, lagueus; a ditch, pit, trap, ſnare ; hence 
laqueo, lacio ; vel à Angos, nihili res, ac frivola : 
illecebra accipitrum, pinnarum ſcapus, quo ac- 
cipitres veluti ad certam paratamque prædam 
revocantur; nam accipitres, volucrum avidiſſimæ, 
ad fallacem hanc conſtipatarum plumarum ima- 
ginem, tanquam ad veram prædam advolant, 
vanã inaniſſimæ ſpei dulcedine lactatæ: unde quo- 
que ſubdubitare cœpi, (continues Junius) num- 
quid hue faciat, quod Azgoy, Heſychio exponatur 
1dv, 'mpeonves, YAUXU, @mIAgvTING, Kane 3 ſuave, ju- 
cundum, dulce, gratum, pulchrum ; ſweet, inticing, 

LURK ; our etymol. cannot ſettle the deriv. 
of this word: Caſaub. and Jun. derive it ab 
Anus, Fugio in bello: Minſhew a Aogdow, Aog- 
Jouvw, incur vo: Skinner à lark; inſtar alamlæ, 
abſcondere, nidulari : vel potius a Belg. loeren; 


from the Gr. (ſee LONG: Gr.) © mallem,” con- 


inſidiari: vel a Fr, Gall. /airre, lerre ; utrum- 
que 


tinues Skinner, ee declinare 1 Teut. et Bel . 


Geo. I. 75. 
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| looſened, put out. of joint : © lux d his nest joint,” 5 

ſays Milto an iP n 
LUXURY ; from the foregoing root; Gr 

meaning now a - p&/on Tooſe, diſſolute, and expen= *- 

Five in his manner of living. * 2 

© LYC-ANTHROPY, Av«-arlgwria, lye-anthro- * 

pia; morbus melancholicus, quo qui laborant, noct u:? 

luporum more egrediuntur, et imprimis cir ea: 

mortuorum corpora, donec illuceſcat, verſanturn; - 


L. U 5 
que d Lat. Jatro, furem agert : Lye, ab Iceland. 


lurkr ; mendicus vagus : a wandering beggar. 

 LURRY.: ni fallor, "acerv#s rerum confuſa- 
neus; à Belg. leure, leurery.; mers" vilis, res fri- 
vola, et futilis; i. e. rerum . cumulus ; 
merces enim pretioſæ ordine diſponi ſolent : 

skinn.“ - now it is evident, that either the Belge 
borrowed this word from the Greeks, or the 
Greeks from the Belgæ; ſince Angos, as in the 


— 
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art. LURE, ſignifies vibili res, ac frivola; a thing 
of nougbi. | | r 
' LUSCIOUS : Lye and Skinner ſuppoſe it to 
be a contraction of delicious: but then it would 
be Gr.; and therefore the Dr. makes another 
ſtruggle to get away from that barbarous lan- 
guage, by ſheltering himſelf under the Lat. 
luxu, q. d. Iuxuoſus, i. e. luxurigſus but here 
again , © is unhappily ſconced ; fince /uxurioſus, 
and Juxu, are evidently derived à lu, which is 
as evidently derived à Avw, meaning à perſon looſe, 
diſſolute, and luxurious in his manner of living: 
 LUSITANIA: “ in this word,” ſays Clel. 
Voc. 192, * vis, lus, or wes, ſignifies decline, 
or ſetting, as the ſun ; hence Luſitania, for L'viſi- 
tania ; and vis is uſed for weſt ; as in YVifigoths, 
for Weſtern Gotha: but WEST is Gr, 
LUSORY, Av9:2, lydos, luſus, luſorius; play- 
ful, ſportful : R. Avdes, Lydus; a Lydian ; for the 
Lydians were ſuppoſed to have been the firſt invent- 
ors of plays. 
LUSTRATION ; Adeos, inſerto , quaſi 
AvoTeev : Avlgov vero A Aua, Pro expio : 08 N 


brow, Dii, qui expiationibus præſunt: luſtrum ; the Ns, | 
purifying of Rome, by expiatory ſacrifices, every fifth M. EXE. 
year : hence it is uſed for the ſpace of four years rat | : 


compleat, or rather fifty months, fully ended, 
and paſt ; at which times, the number of citi- 
zens was regiſtered ; and many other things of a 
public nature tranſactec. | | 
LOST RE, brightneſs ; Avzn, lux, luceo, Iuftro ; 
to be clear, bright, luminous. » © Re WE 
LUSTRING; „ corruptum putat doctus Th. 
Henſh. & Fr. Gall. Iaſtre, couleur luſire; a bright 
color :”—he ought to have traced it up to Auxn, 
lux, unde illuſtris, vel illuſtratus as for our com- 


mon word luteſtring, iti is purely barbarous indeed. 


LUTE, or harp, Aulzov, Iyra 5 Xn\vs, teſtndo,: 
et iuſtrumentum muſicum ; a ſimilitudine illius ani- 
malis fic- diftum : a tortoiſe ; alſo the belly of a 
lute ; becauſe it is like, or at firſt- was made of a 
tortoiſe ſhell. BY e e eee 

LUTULENT; Aso, lavo, lutum, tutulentus ; 
clay, or any ſuch ſubſtance, uſed in cleanſing : and 
hence likewiſe is derived the chemical term, 70 
lute up a veſſel with clay, or cement. 4 
LUXATION ; Aua, ſolve, lu, luxo, luxatio; 

. # 1 


A 


and Avdewros, homo ; a many; 4 man-wolf . ce 
WERE- WOLF : Gr. 55 


waſhing. | 


thaſe who had ſeen ſpirits, and fairies in fountains. - 

LYNCH-boy ; commonly written and pro- 
nounced /ink-boy ; but derived à Aue, lychnus ; 
by tranſpoſition, lynch ; candela ; a candle, torcb, 
or flambeau. SY 1 

LYNX, Auyk, Hnx; fera acerrino viſu præ- 
dita; are T8 Avnns, i. e, luce; perſpicaciſſimum enim 
animal; a lynx; of the ſpecies of a wolf; very 
ſharp-/ighted : this animal being of the wolf ſpe- 
cies, has induced ſome to derive Iynx à Autos, 
lupus; but Voſſius has clearly refuted that ſup- 
poſition, and given it the above deriv. © _©_ 

LYRIC; Avga, Avleev, Hra; à barp: allo 4 
ſpecies of poetry. | 


1 T7. 


ACARONI: © Manage, Maxzpos, Beatus; 
happy; from whence the Italians have alſo 
formed maccarone ; as much as' to ſay, the meſs, 


or the food of the hnppy : Maxapay tv as 


Ariſtoph. calls tbe great feafts : the antient Greeks 
uſed alſo Moxugem in this ſenſe, and the moderns 
ſay likewiſe Maxapwni ; Nug.“ | 


MACAW, macas, or rather mokao; à Mara, 


irrideo, deludo, imito; to mock, deride, or imitate; 

a parrot, or mock-bird, , 5 
MACE; Maga, maſſa; & baculus habens 

maſſam ferri in fine ; Jun.” an enſign of magi- 


| itracy, having a large capacious receptacle atop, 


ſuppoſed to carry inſenſe for the ſacrifice : — 
Clel. Voc. 43, ſays, © what we now; from a 
Greek word, call a ſceptre, was antiently called 
a mace,' or vaſs : this Celtic mace, ot vaſs is the 
true etymon of the Gr. Ba- 2 —ift he had 
ſaid directly the contrary, perhaps it might have 
been more readily admitted. 


MACE, or /pice ; , Mau, macer, or macter 
RE LIN IS Tbs 8 cortex 
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LYMPHATIC, Nuys, nympha, fmpha ; mu- 
tato u, in 1, quaſi hmphatici; i. e. nymphe, vel 
| [petri in fonte conſpectu in furorem verſi: mad, at 


4 deep melanchaly, which makes men fancy them- 
ſelves to be wolves : R. Auxes, lupus; à wolf z. 


L. VE, io waſh with; Azw, lavo; a lixivium for ; 
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cortex quidam, qui ex Indid advebitur; mace; an 
Indian ſpice. | | 

- MACERATE ; either from 
macero ; to pine, to waſte; according to Gerard 
Voſſ.: or elſe from Macro, maceo, macero ; to 
make ſoft by ſteeping, boiling, beating; according 
to If. Voſl. 
© MACHINE; © Mnxamn, machina ; and per- 
haps from thence maſon : Nug.”—that Man, 
and machina have given origin to machine, 1s a 
deriv. too evident to need a doubt: but that 
Mnxam ſhould have given origin likewiſe to our 
word maſon, is not altogether ſo clear; as will 
be ſhewn under that art. 

MACKEREL; © putant huic piſci nomen à 
maculis inditum : Jun.” —and conſequently de- 
rived as in the following art. though not ſtrictly 
in the ſenſe there given; but à maculis oblongis 
in lateribus ejus apparentibus ; for the mackerel is 
marked with undulating ſtreaks, rather than ſpots. 

MACULATE ; Mosa, line nigre in collo, 
et dorſo aſinorum; hinc macula, maculatus ; a mark, 
ain, or ſpot ; either artificial, or natural :—this 
deriv. ſeems applicable to one particular mark in 
one particular ſpecies of animals: Nunneſius gives 
us a more general one; viz. macula a Dor. Kaas, 

ro Km, per metath. quod Heſych. exponit 
PuTos, ſqualor ; any kind of ſtain, or ſpot. 
MAD: Caſaubon derives it a Mara, quaſi 
Mazdvia, madneſs :—and there is great probability 


in this deriv. both from ſound and ſenſe ;—but 


our word mad, according to Upt. ſeems to come 
rather a Males, Ital. matto; from the old Lat. 
word mattus; and from thence, or from the Per- 
ſic word mat, comes mated :—Clel. Way. 86, 
does not admit of this deriv. ; but ſhews plainly, 
that nad, and foo! are not only ſynonymous 
terms, but, notwithſtanding their great diver- 
fity of ſound, are actually derived from the 
ſame identical root; thus, , foe! ; wul, wild; 
wood, mood, mad: — but then all are Gr. ab 
va-n, ſyl-va; a wood, or wildneſs, or wilderneſs. 

MADAM, a contraction of my dame; and con- 
ſequently Gr. 

MADGE-HOWLET ; au appellation given 10 
the owl ; and may ſignify either Madge the owl, 
or howling Madge : Madge is only a contraction of 
- Magyapilns, Margarita: vulgo enim conſuetum 
eſt animalia humanis nominibus appellare ; ut 
latius obſervaturi ſumus voce PARROT: Skinn.” 

MADID ; © Mudaazcs, humidus; vel a Mads, 


Mags, rug: Heſych. nam quamquam ea vox fere 


ſignificat glabrum, ac depilem eſſe; tamen vide- 
tur et poni pro madere ; ut apud Theophraſtum, 
Noos de roy Kö ela- te t : TR y&e v 
Thv pigey, wane fad: quem locum Plin, fic ex- 
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tulit; fi inbres nimĩi fuere alio modo (perhaps 
morbo) ficus 2 radicibus madidis : Voſſ.“ 
hinc madeo, dus: wet, moiſt, dropping: all 
tinctured, and imbued. . 

MADRIGAL ; © carmen paſtoritium interpre- 
tatur ; et ab Hiſp. Ital. Lat. et Gr. mandra de- 
fectitur : Skinn.“ —but the Gr. Mardga, literally 
is a hog-ſty; locus in quo porci includuntur : Voſſ.“ 
* ſed hoc omnem mihi ſcfupulum eximit,” con- 
tinues Skinn. ** quod, ut optime obſervat doctus 
Menagius, apud authores Italos antiquos ſcribi- 
tur mandriale: — however, that madrigal ſigni- 
fies a paſtoral. poem, or a rural ditty, is evident; 
for Shakeſpear, in his Merry Wives of Windſor, 
Act iii. ſc. 1, makes poor Evans amuſe him- 
ſelf with this ſong, 

By ſhallow rivers, to whoſe falls 
Melodious birds ſing madrigals. 

MA ANDERS, Maavdeog, Meaeander ; fluvius 
Aſie Minoris, admodum flexuoſus ; a river in Phry- 
gia, remarkably winding, and ſerpentine. 

MAGAZINE : © Fr. Gall, magazin; Hiſp, 
magacen ; Ital. magazino; Belg. magaziin : omnia 
ab Arab. machſan ; gaza, theſaurus : Didacus de 
Urrea deflectit Hiſp. nagacen ab Arabico matize- 
num; hoc à verbo hozene ; recondere ; q. d. con- 
ditorium, apotheca : datur et Gr. Barb. Maag. 
ejuſdem et ſignificatũs, et originis : Skinn.”— 
but Taga, which ſeems to have given origin to 
all theſe words is more a Perſian, than either a 
Gr. or an Arab. word for a treaſury. - 

MAGDA-LEN : if what Cleland has ad- 
vanced, Voc. 2, and 62, n, that © Mag » 
xaxzpen Maydzanv, be true, that the word Kan- 
zen plainly indicates the appellation magdalen not 
to be a patronimic, but a kind of epithet : now, 
maaght ſignifying great, and lena, à courtezan, is 
it not extremely probable, that you have here 
the true origin of the word magdalen? — grant- 
ed, as to its ſignification; but not as to its deriv. 
for maaght, ſignifying great, does not ſeem to be 
an original word, but derived a Mey-aS, mag-uus; 
great : and as for lena, we have already ſeen, 
under the art. HELEN, that that is Gr. likewiſe. 

MAGGOT : «© Ma9dzgos, vel Mages, glaber, de- 
pilis: rationem etymologiæ continet, quod in 
quotidiano ſermone dicunt-Angli, as naked as a 
worm : Jun.” but Skinner ſuppoſes it is derived 
a Teut. made; Belg. macd ; Fr. Gall. magaigne ; 
Ital. nagagna; putredo : vel a Belg. muyck ; mol- 
lis; et kot, cavitas : quia galbe foraminibus molli 
putrilagine plents ftabulantur. = | 
MAGIC; * Mayes, magus, magicus; ſages 
among the Perſians, who were additted to ſorcery, 
and art magic: Nug.” —* ſurely no word was 
ever more cruelly tortured than this,” ſays Clel. 
; | e | Voc. 
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Voc. 8, “out of its ſenſe by ignorance, preju- enlarge ; become great, powerful ; literally of great 


dice, and barbariſm : it conſtantly implied the 
idea of legal authority: the ridiculous notion 
of a.. mage, or magus, being a magictan, or ſor- 
cerer, proceeded principally from that wand, or 


bough, which was one of their inſignia of office,” 


but in his former treatiſe, Way. 32, he ſeems 
to derive. © magus from may- ich, the perſon who 


touches with tbe wand; the Latins antiently wrote 


it  majicus ; the man of the law :” — but both 
LAW and ICH; or NICK, are Gr.: ſee HIT: Gr. 

MAGISTRATE; © Mayazs ige, quaſi May- 
rue, magiſter, ſonare nihil aliud, quam Zepoy heu- 
eiſucon, ſapientem contemplatorem, autumat Jul. 
Scal.”—to which let me add from Ainſw. © quo 
quidem etymo paulo reconditiori non tam mo- 
yeor, ut doctoris notionem rectoris (forte. reftoris ) 
ſignificationis Ee quum exemplorum mul- 
titudine huc facientium, cui accedit etiam Servii 
auctoritas, magiſtri non ſolum doctores artium, ſed 
et pagorum, ſocietatum, vicorum, collegiorum, 
equitum dicantur: -a maſter, or chief ; alſo the 
head ruler of a town, city, &c.— this very ſtation, 
therefore, might lead us to ſuppoſe, that this title 
was derived from Meyas, Meyirog, magis, magiſter, 
i. e. maximus, et ſummus præfectus; the higheſt and 
chief governor of a place: or perhaps maſter may be 
derived from Mnwe, conſiliarius; a perſon who, by 
bis {© gacity and knowledge, is able to direct others ; 
and then it ſeems to derive à Mndouai, curam gero, 
cogito ; à Mndes, cura, conſilium; diligence, care, and 
counſel : — but If. Voſſius derives magiſter from 
Maigopss, Magoęte, whatever thoſe words may ſig- 


nify :—there is, however, one deriv. more, which 


I muſt hazard ; and that is from Magne, eeeuvnlng, 
or Magnets, Cnluvles, tet Ig: Heſych. ſcrutatores; 
ſearchers, inveſtigators, and proficients in the liberal 
arts and ſciences; as when we lay, a maſter of 
arts. 

 MAGNA-CHARTA ; Meyas, magnus; et 
Xaglns, charta ; the great charter of Englith liberty, 
extorted by the barons from king John. 
| MAGN-ANIMOUS ; Meyas, magnus ; great; 
et Asu, animus ; ſpirit ; greatneſs of mind, noble- 
aſs of ſoul ; an open, generous diſpoſition. | 

MAGNET, Mayvns, magnes, lapis ferrum attra- 
hens ; ab inventore ejus nominis : Plin. 36,16 :— 
potius, ſay Litt. and Ainſw. à magnęſid Lydiæ re- 
gione, magnetum quia fit patriis in finibus ortus: 
Lucr. 6, 9oq, ibi enim, circa Heracleam urbem, 
primùm inventus eſt; unde Heraclius didtus; the 
load. ſtone, or magnet, which has the power of at- 
trafting iron, and pointing the mariner's needle to 
the north, with emp variation to the eaſt or weſt : 
—there are artificial magnets. 

MAGNI-FY ; Meyag, magnus; et uo, fo; to 


N 


| 


ſize, gigantic ſtature. | 

MAGNILOQUENCE, Mryas, magnus ; et 
Aaxew, loquor 3 to talk in a high-flown, pompous 
manner; bombaſt, and fuſtian. | | 

MAID ; © Cafaub. per metath. putat factum 
ex Amun, quaſi Mond, famula; quoniam tamen 
conſtat 'Angl. maid, et Belg. meyd, primo virgi- 
nem, et poſtea famulam ſignificaſſe ; (prorſus ut 
Angl. Sc; Belg. knaep, et knecht, prius puerum, 
deinde famulum denotarunt) rectius fortaſſe 
ſtatuimus maid, et meyd, deſumpta ex Sax. mæ- 
den; virgo: ipſum vero meden factum ex Ma- 
geha, curam gero, ſollicitus ſum ; (a young wo- 
man who is chary of her virtue) non modo quod 
virgines ipſæ nunquam non de ſua. virginitate 
ſint ſollicitæ; juxta Ovid: (Metam. V. 27) omnia 
terrent virgineas mentes ; verum etiam quod ex 
ſententia Plauti Epidici, Act III. ſc. 3, 

— — non minus poteſt 
Pudicitiam quiſquam ſuæ ſervare filiz : 
aliquando tamen ſubdubitavi annon Theot. Ma- 
gad, vel magath, ob vegetum virentis adhuc æta- 
tulæ vigorem, referri poſſet ad illud viget, maget, 
ſuellet: Jun.“ thus has this learned, and judi- . 
cious etymol. fairly ſtared his opinion: fee like- 

wiſe MAUTHER : Gr. 

MAJESTY ; either from the ſame root with 
magiſtrate ; or elſe from Meyaracs, majeſtas, mag- 
nificus, venerandus; magnificent, venerable, and 
ſublime : — Cleland, Way. 33, ſays, „ majeſftas 
comes demonſtrably from the Celtic may-e#, or 
the ſtanding May of juſtice; the maſt, the pole, 
the rod: - but May undoubtedly derives à Ace-, 
Pey, ey; aw, law ; ay, may : and both eft and 
maſt, come from I5-1pi, unde Isos, malus ; a maſt. 

MAIL ; armour : © Junius derives it a Gall. 
maille ; Ital. maglia; Hiſp. malla ; Dan. malle; 
Belg. malie; all ſignifying orbiculus, hamus, fibu- 
la; lorica ex hamis, vel annulis ferrets conſerta: 
— perhaps this great critic had the following 
paſſage in view; 

Levibus huic hamis conſertam, auroque trilicem 

Loricam. En. V. 259. 
Skinner, perhaps more properly, calls it“ tunica 
ferrea reticulata; omnia à Fr, Gall. maille ; macula 
retis; à manifeſta macularum retis fimilitudine: 
the only point now is to ſettle the word macula ; 
© which juxta Nunneſium,“ ſays Voſſ. “ per 
metath. fit a Dor. Kaas, pro Kai, quod Heſych. 
exponit Puros, eidog ν, e pov tv i106] 119 and If. Voſſ. 
gives us Muxaai, lineæ nigre in collo, dorſo, pedi- 
buſque afinorum ; ſpots, ſtains, or ſtreaks ; — the 
Latins uſed their word macula in the ſenſe like- 
wiſe of nets, or the maſhes of nets. 

MAIL for letters ; “ Manes, vellus ; for fre- 


— 
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quently mails were made of beuſts ſeins with the 
hair on: Nug.” ü | 
MAIMED, Fe Ayxav, ancus, MAancns, vibium 
culiti, &c.: Voſſ.“ lame in the arms, feet, &c. 
MAIN Force, Mats, pro ſeu ingenti, 
vox Phrygiaca: Caſaub.“ % do am thing with 
might and main, with all our power. 
MAIN ; Mey wxtavar, Magnum. 0cCeanum 
the mighty ocean: Upt.” 
MAIN-TAIN, derived from Mara, et Tam, 
te manu-tenere; i. e. afferere, tutari, conſervare : 
Jun.” 10 aſſert, defend, protett, preſerve. 
| MAJORITY ; Mezyas, Mes gur, majar; greater, 
with reference to power, authority, magnitude, 
number: hence mayer, a magiſtrate. 
MAKE; Mass, Mnxauzclai, machinari ; 
to contrive, to form: Caſaub. Jun. and Skinn,” — 
or perhaps it would be better to derive make with 
Clel, Way, 52, where he fays, that © the Celtic 
ak is radical to make, of age: but they all ſeem 
to come ab Ay-w, ag-0; egi, attum ; make, made, or 
done: MAKE, when it ſignifies arch, comes © A 
Sax. maca, a peer, an equal, a companion, confort, 
mate: Ray:”—at laſt he has given us a word, 
. which ſeems to be the original of all: only MATE 
happens to be Gr. 
MAL-AD-MINISTRATION, © Mzaxeos, xanog, 
malus ; bad ; et Mivves, parvus; hinc minor; et 
miniſter, à minus; ut A mapis, magiſter; unde 
miniſter, quia minor eft domino; miniſtro, miniſtratio; 
n attendence, or ſervice. 
.  MALADY, Maxaxiz, mollities ignava, morbus 
guidam; a diſeaſe, diſtemper, ailment. 
 MALA-PERT)}; © Maaa-rTegiooos, weeillos, mala- 
procacitas, protervia ; ſuperbia, ex pulchritudine 
erta; juxta illud Ovidu : Faſt. I. 419, 
Faſtus inet pulchris, ſequiturgue ſuperbia formam. 
Caſaub. and Jun.” à pride, and haughtineſs, ariſing 
Fon perſonal perfections. 
_ » MALE, uaſculine, Agns, Mars; unde mas, maris, 
maſculus ; maſculine, contracted to male: R. Agpnv, 
Fortis, virilis; manly, ſtout, courageous. 
MALE ſpot, or ain; Sax. mel, et mal; macula; 
Goth. melgan eſt eribere : Ant. Brit. magl.eſt macula; 
quæ tamen vox forte a Romanis mutuata: Ray:“ 
Vit is more probably a Græcis mutuata; as we 
have ſeen, under the art. MACULATE : Gr. 
MALE-CON-TENT, Mens- retro, ret, Ion. 
rte, fene, tenda; quoniam que arctè tenemus, 
quodammodo tendimus; continea, cautent us ; ill-con- 
tent; diſpleaſed, diſſatisfied. 
NMALE-DICTION, Meas dνννναπt, desu, dico, 
dictio; a bad expreſſion, an ili-ſaying. 
| MALE-FACTOR, Mea:-Teacoow, facio ; 
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MALE-FIC, Mcae-guy mole-flo, factus i to db; 
- MALE-VOLENT,  Mexe-au, Ou, volo, ws. 
lentia ; will, mclination ; evil- intent, ill. deſign. 
MALICE : Mentee, waxes, mains, malignus ; 
evil, wickedneſs, injury. | 
MALEKIN ; a Aitious name, derived 1 Mapa, 
% Maria, Mary; unde Mall, et Moll, cum ter- 
minatione diminutive kin ; q. d. mariota, penicy- 
lus, penicillum, quo ancilla ades detergit ; Skinn.“ 
“* qui ſc. Mcium ancille præſtat, dum furnum 
everrit : Lye  — and now ufed to figmfy any 
dirty drab ; and ſometimes even @ ſcare- crow, ſet 
up in the fields; and commonly called à mankn. 
MALLARD : Skinner acknowledges this word 
to be derived © & Belg. malaerd; laſcivus; mallen ; 
laſcivire ; quia ic. its avis valde laſciva et: 
mail-aerd autem manifeſte à difto matter ; et aerd, 
natura, artum ducit; q. d. ingenio, ſeu indole laſ- 
civus ; mallen autem à nom. mal; inſulſus, petulans, 
laſcivus; hoc forte à Lat. mollis: — but mollis 
iclelf is derived à Maxaxos, mollis, effeminatus ; of 
a ſoft, effeminate, laſtiviaus, wanton difpefition. 
MALLET ; Mess, Magpa, marreus, mallens ; 
a hammer, beetle ; vel à Manxaxoc, mollis, 3 molli- 
endo 4 to ſoften the hardeſt bodies by blows, and ſtout 
knoc 
MALLI-SON, contracted from Mecxc-rovoc, 
male-ſonus ; ill. ſound; ill-fame ; bed-reputation ; in 
contradiſtinction to beni-ſon ; good-fame. 
MALLOWS, or rather malows ; Ma>aeyn, ma- 
lache; malva; herba emolliendi vim habens; the 
herb fo called, of a ſoſtening quality. 
MALEUM:- mote : Clel. Way. 85, under the 
art. fallow, tells us, that © the mallum, or mal- 
low, differed from the wittena-gemot, in that the 
firſt was the general aſſembly of the whole na- 
tion; the other only of the principals of the 
land :”——the former, therefore, inſtead of gene- 
ral, might have been called the greater, or more 
numerous aſſembly of the people; and the latter 
the leſſer aſſembly, not of the people, who are by 
far the more numerovs; but, as he obſerves, of the 


principals of the land, who undoubredly were the 
fewer in number: the mallun-metes then, being 
the greater aſſemblies, very naturally derive à Me- 
yas, magnus ; unde major, contracted to mar, mal, 
mallum. | b | 
MALMS-BURY, as Clel. Voc. 38, very juſtly 
obſerves, © is but a contraction of Mallums-bury, 
or place of juſtice, relative to the great mallum, 
or popular convention held in the fields of March, - 
and of May; and convenient for that great con- 
flux of the various nations, or ſhires of Britain, 


eg, factor ;, a doer, agent; a daer of evil deeds ; ¶ to thoſe plains, where are ſtill to he ſeen. thoſe 


« worker of wickedueſs. 


ſtupendous remains of the remoteft antiquity, 
coexal 


MA 

coeval probably to the piramids of Egypt, and 
certainly contrived for a much nobler uſe:? 
the latter of theſe obſervations will be moſt 
readily acknowledged to be juſt, whatever the 
former may: the above deriv. however, is Gr. 

MALMUTIUDS : Clel. Voc. 38, and 148, 
plainly proves, that the famous “ Duntallo Mal- 
mutius, a Britiſh king, and legiſlator, according 
to our antient hiſtorians, is nothing more than 
a contraction of mallum-motie, or popular afſem- 
bh :'—znd conſequently will take the ſame deriv. 
which is Gr. 
MAL-PRE-PENSE, mal-prepenſe à mal-pre- 
pendeo ; which, though Littleton and Ainſworth 
tell us, fignifies only to hang down before, may 
in a metaphorical ſenſe, ſignify @ weighing, or 
confidering a ſubjelt beforehand ; or ating from 
defign, intent, deliberation ; and then mal-prepenſe 
will figntfy an ill-intention. 

MALT : Hadr. Jun. putat eſſe a rz Man- 
| Paxz, quod mollis, atque ori gratus fit ejus ſapor : 
Spelman and Skinner ſuppoſe it to be derived a 
Sax, mealc ; higuefatium ; 1. e. melted ; and con- 
ſequently derived from Made, or Meade from 
mealr, that is, the Greek from the Saxon, or 
the Saxon from the Greek : © pari quoque ra- 
tione Belg. mout videri poteſt magnam affinitatem 
habere cum Teut. mouteren; lenire, mollire, ma- 
cerare: Jun.” — all which might induce us to 
derive malt à MaMaxos, mollis; being mild, and 
eaſy to be extrafted by brewing, 

MALTA, Meni, Melita; an i/land; from Mea, 
des, mol; as much as to ſay, Meailwn, melliflua : 
Nug.”—mellifluoxs ; flowing with honey, 

MAL-VERSATION ; MeAs-Tpetw, quaſi rtgſo, 
male -verto, verſatio; the ſhameful deſerting a cauſe; 
turning the back to it. 

MAMMA; Maps, vel Mann, voces, quibus 
pueri et infantuli matrem, vel aliam feminam 
zetate provectiorem, appellant ; avis; a mother, 
grand-mother, &c. mamma ; the breaft, or milky 
veſſels. | 


MAMMON, Magura, vel Mappwas, vox Syr. 


mammon ; divitiæ; mammon; covetouſneſs ; mam- 
mon of unrighteauſneſs. 


MAMMOTS : ** icunculz avloualus ſe comma- 
ventes, et ſimiolarum inſtar, omnes humanos ac- 
tus imitantes: unde et nomen: Jun.“ — then he 


ſhould have given us that name; which, ac- 
cording to his own explanation, may be deduced 
a Miyaropaes, imitor; imitators; mockers; i. e. puppets. 

MAMMULUCKS: from neither this, nor the 
Fr, Gall. mwammelus (perhaps mammeluc) nor the 
Ital. mammelucch, would it be poſſible to trace 
out the etym, of this word; let us then hear the 
explanation of it; be mammul{ucks, according to 
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Skinner, were praetoriant milites regis Z£gypti> 
qui, cum prius & gente Circaſſorum emti eſſent, 
et in exercitum, et ſatellitium principis adſcripti, 
tandem Sultano per tumultum occiſo, gyptum, 
Arabiam, Syriam, et Palzſtinam, electo ex ſuo- 
rum numero rege, diu imperio tenverunt : Me- 
nagius ab Arab. almamuch ; ſervus emtitins, de- 
flectit: nimis eſſem criticus, et *Exanopans, (i 
deducerem à Moguonuxeor, larva, ſeu ſpefirum ; 
certè iſti homines, utpote valde impigri, et belli- 
co, inſtar ſpeftrorum, hoſtibus ſuis terribiles fue+ 
runt :''—to ſupport the Dr. however, under his 
FMmeparz, we may ſuppoſe, that though the 
Greeks themſelves might know nothing of theſe 


fierce-doing fellows ; yet it is poſſible, that af- 


ter-generations might give them a Greek appel- 
lation, though they were originally of Circaſſian 
or Arabian extraction; and conſequently the Dr's. 
deriv. may be right: — though Clel. Voc. 144, 
who writes them mamalukes, ſays, that mam 1s oc- 
caſionally converted into fam, and is expreſſive 
of ſuſtenance, or nouriſhment (à Mappa, vel Mappn, 
above) it is radical to family ; to mam-malec, i. e. 
mamaluke ; fuch as were maintained at the king's 
expence: mam, maintenance; and malec, king. 

MAN, Arne, quaſi Mavng, homo; mankind ; 4 
human creature. 

MAN, the iſie; or Mona,” according to Clel. 
Voc. 179, © is bur a corruption of meyn-ey, the 


minſter- land; from the meyn, meynt, or minſter, 


antiently built 
MINSTER : Gr. | | 
MAN-ſervant : © Marg, ſervus, famulus ; fic 


n it:“ conſequently Gr.: ſee 


ſervi vocantur; Marns, vel Mevos, ſervorum nomen 


apud Phryges : Caſaub. and Upt.“ a foot-man, a 
coach-man, a hunt's- man. | 

MANAGE : after producing ſeveral words 
from other languages, Skinner ſays, omnia L 
Lat. manus :'—but manus itſelf is Gr. 

MAN-CHESTER : © Latiniſed into Man-ca- 
nium ; and conſequently derived,” ſays Clel. 
Voc. 67, from man, mein, mon; ſtone ; and cunt, 
cyn, Hm, kon, koning ; bead: — and yet, in the 
preceding page, he ſeems to derive Cheſter from 
« kift, or cheſt; and ir; round; lapis-circum-cuſto- 
diens ; the ſanftuary-ſtone, or alt-ar : this Min-kiſt- 
er would then not forcedly, according to the ge- 
nius of the antient language, give Minſter, Ii in- 
chefter, Mancheſter, Ancaſter, &c,” —conſequent- 
ly all Gr. 

MANCHET ; Maococw, Mago, Macdo, maids, 
manducatus ; any thing to be eaten, chewed, champte 
both Skinner and Lye have given us a different 
deriv.; viz. à Fr. Gall. michette, niche; hoe dim. 
a Lat, mica; q. d. micula ; panis candidior, et 
purior: —it were only to be wiſhed, they had 
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mica, and micula relate to quantity : beſides, even 


mica, and micula are Greek, and originate. a 
Mixxos, Dor. pro Minges, parvus; little, ſmall ; 
bur not nice: a 'manchet indeed may be made 


nice, but it muſt be liitle and ſmall, to give a 
Juſtneſs to its etym. 


MANCIPATE ; Mavos, vel Men, mancipo; 
manceps ; quali mayu-ceps, quod manu capiat ; 
mancipium, hoc eſt in dominum (perhaps domi- 
cilium) alterius trado, vendo, oblige, vel quovis 
modo alieno ; unde emancipo ; to ſet at liberty; 


diſmiſs from ſervitude ; to give up all right and 


title to any thing. | 
MANDAMUS ; Mavvu, indico ; Mnvuw, pal, 

mando, mandatum ; a royal order, commanid, or 

commiſſion; beginning with this word, Mandamus ; 


We command you, &c. 


MANDRAGORA Y Mavdeayoeac, a kind of ſo- 
MANDRAKE poriferous plant: Nug.” 
— not poppy, nor mandragora, 
Nor all the drowſy ſyrrups of the world, 
Shall ever med'cine thee to that ſweet ſleep 
Which thou owedſt yeſterday. 
Othello, Act. III. fc. 8. 
MANE of @ horſe ; Junius, Pollux, and Caſaub. 
derive it“ à Maos, vel Mavos, xoomes, Trgileaxn- 
Avg 2” —© alit putant ortum traxiſſe ex Maves, 
laxus : quod effuſa quodammodo, et laxa de collo 
defluat : Jun.” the comely ornament ; or becauſe it 


flows looſe, and luxuriant. | 
MANGER; Macow, Mago, Macdo, mando, 


manduco ; to eat; a crib to eat out of. 
MANGEY ; Fr. Gall. manger; edere; cutem 

enim exedit, et erodit ichor ille ſalſus ſcabiei author: 

Skinn.“ who, as a phylician, may be commend- 


ed for his definition ; but, as an etymologiſt, cen- 


ſured, for not tracing this word up to the Gr. 
« i Margo, Mago, Made, mando; unde mangey, 
edert; to eat, to gnaw into the fleſb. 

 MANGLE, Muvvos, parvus; unde Miu, minus ; 
to mince ; unde Belg. mincken, mencken, mancken, 
mangelen: Skinner commends Minſh. for deriving 
mangle a mancus, manculus, manculare : —they would 
have merited greater commendation, if they had 
either of them traced out that word to its true origin: 
let me do it by the help of Voſſius, as he has done 
by the help of others: © marcus, inquit Iſidorus, 
eſt manu ancus: etiam Gloſſe Philox. ancus eſt 
mancus, xe, Noe hne: hoc ſi placet, proprie 
mancus dicetur A vitio cubiti, qui Græcis eſt 
Ayuwy : ancns ano Ts Aνννν, gui aduncum bra- 
chium habet, ut exporrigi non paſſit: - ſo that 
ſtrictly ſpeaking, mancus is a perſon who has @ 
lame, or withered arm; and is not mangled all 
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over his body: — however it might paſs well 
enough; if we had not the former deriv. 

MANIAC; Mana, Maia, inſania, maniacus ; 
frantic, mad, | 

- MANICLES, Mayes, vel Mauer, unde Maniaxa, 
manus, manice, arum; handcuffs, fetters for the hands. 

MANI-FEST; ®auw, Oaveeos, Inceo'; Oar, 
appareo, manifeſtus:ſum ; apparent, open, viſible ; — 
c fed forſan,” ſays If; Voſſ. * Ma, Mwugor, 
ex Mmute, unde manifeſtum R. Mnvvw, indico, 
certiorem facio, declaro: — and this ſeems by 
much the more probable deriv. 

MANI-PLE, Maves, vel à Mauer, manipulus, 
per contract. maniplus ; quod manum pleat, i. e. 
impleat ; a handful, or ſmall quantity; alſo à com- 
pany, or band of ſoldiers. 

MANNA, Mawa, © Chaldaic, or Hebr. and 
ſignifies a particular food, with which the chil- 
dren of Iſrael were miraculouſly fed in the wild- 
erneſs : there is alſo another ſort of manna brought 
from Arabia, which is uſed in phyſic, and is no- 
thing elſe but the crums of incenſe : Nug.” — 
other writers tell us it is the juice of the white 
acacia, a ſpecies of thorn, whoſe bark is wound- 
en in the months of July, Auguſt, and Septem- 
ber, and the iſſuing ſap, inſpiſſated by the heat 
of the ſun, becomes manna: another ſpecies ex- 
ſudes from the trunk and leaves of the aſh-tree 
in Calabria: and Dr. Hill tells us, that the fineſt 
ſort of manna is that which oozes naturally out of 
the leaves of the aſh, in the month of Auguſt. 

MANNERS: “ omnia a Lat. manus; q. d. 
ars manus tractandi, few potius manus buc illuo 
inter loguendum movendi; maxima enim urbani- 
tatis, imo facundiz, pars eſt illa lepida Xage- 
ve, quo vigorem, et quandam mutam emphaſin 
verbis addimus; et ea animi ſenſa, quæ lingua 
non attingit, manu exprimimus, et in eorum, qui- 
buſcunque verſamur, mentibus quaſi penicillo 
depingimus: Skinn.“ the propriety * all this 
obſervation, every one will allow; but it would 
have been far more ſatisfactory, if the Dr. had 
been leſs profuſe in his definitions, and more at- 
tentive to his office as an etymol. by giving us the 
proper deriv. of this word; for manus is certainly 
not an original word :—what then, may ir be ſaid, 
had the Latins no hands, till the Greeks came 
among them? yes, undoubtedly, as well as our Bri- 
tifh anceſtors, before the Saxons and Gauls came 
among them; but as the antient Britiſh word for 
a hand is loſt, and the Saxon alone remains; 
ſo the antient Latin word for à hand is loft, and 
manus alone remains; which Caſaubon derives à 
Kovduaes, articulus ; a knuckle, or joint: © ego mal- 
lem,” ſays Skinner himſelf, under the art. hand, 
d Xavdavu, Xavdu, capio, vel capax ſum ; ſed neutri, 
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ut etymo, fido: — to be ſure, becauſe it was 
Greek, and not Saxon, or Belgie: however, we 
have | ſeen another deriv. the word hand; 
which might have pleaſed the Dr. better: but 
with regard to our preſent word manners, it might 
perhaps be better to deduce it à Maves, mollis, 
mitis; to be rendered mild, and gentle; ſoft, and 
trattable. | 
' MAN-CEVRES; this is a true French diſtor- 
tion of maniis-opera 3 1. e. Maves, et r, unde 
opus; bandicrafts, exploits. 

MANSION, Mere, maneo, manſum; a manſion, 
habitation, dwelling. | 
% MAN-SLAUGHTER : Verſt.” —who ſup- 


oſes it to be Sax. ; and it is indeed derived to us | 
through that channel; but we ſhall hereafter ſee | / 


that the words SLAY, and SLAUGHTER, 


are Gr. | 
MAN-SUETU DE; Mavos, vel Mnyvey, et Evo, 


Evew, ſuro, ſuetudo; ad manum aſſuetus; trained to 


the hand, accuſtomed to be handled; i. e. rendered 
mild, gentle, tame. | 

MANTICHORA, commonly, but erroneouſly 
written, and called a man-tiger; tho' derived from 
Mailixweas, mantichõra; beſtia quædam hor- 
renda; a beaſt in India, having three rows of 
teeth, the face of a man, the body of a lion, 
and preying much on man's fleſh ;” according to 
Pliny : mantichira is properly an Indian word: 
—< the Grecks and Romans (ſays Edwards, in his 
Canons of Criticiſm, p. 155) both adopted it; 
and whether we borrowed it from theſe, br the 
Tndians,. we are not anſwerable for the propriety 


of its deriv. :”—however, it is evident, that both | 
the Greeks and Romans could not poſſibly un- | 


derſtand it in the ſenſe of the compound man- 
riger; which is plain from their manner of writing 
this word, Mayl:xwexs, et mantichora; for man 
here, both in Greek, and Latin, cannot ſignify 
man in Engliſh; neither can ztichora ſignify tiger; 
therefore that deriv. muſt be wrong ; as much as 
it would be to fuppoſe, that MavJezyoea, or man- 


dragòra, could give origin to @ man-dragon, were | 


there any ſuch animal living. 

MANTLE, or cloak ; *© Maydun, vel Mardba, penulæ 
genus: or elſe from Idle, pallinm : R. Ew, induo : 
the authors infimæ Latinitatis make uſe of the 
word manta: the Spaniards call it manzun ; 
qudd manus tegat tantum, ſays iſidore : ſo that 
the word might very well be of a Latin origin, 
ſays Nug.”—then it could have no clame, ac- 
cording to the Dr's. own conceſſion, in a Lift of 
words derived from the Greek : but mazus hap- 
pens to be of Gr. extract. 


MANTLE- tree: Ip avlwois, lignum, quod 424 
continendos parietes in medio ſtructuræ poxitur ; hoc | 
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minime prætereundum duxi, quod paucis notam 
vocis originem crederem : Caſaub.“ —- now ap- 
plied only ad tranſverſum illud lignum, quod 
ſuſtinet anteriorem partem camini : Idem :— hat 
Piece of timber, which ſupports the frontiſpiece of 
the chimney. | 

MANTUA-maker, Mavdun, et Mardbæ, penule 
genus; a kind of coat, or cloak, 

MANUAL; Maro et TIIuxvoc opponuntur; 
manus, cùm paſſa, deductaque; pugnus autem, cum 
clauſa; ab illo autem manum, ab hoc pugnum 
dixerunt : the hand when open; the fiſt when But. 

MANU-DUCTION, Mavos - dexvuw, manu 
duftus ; led by the hand. | 

MANU-F ACTURE, Mavos - mpax\oc, mantu- 
actus ; made by hand, handy-craft, handy-work. 
MAN U-MISE, Mavog-pedinys, manu=-mitto, MA 


nu-miſſio; a diſmiſſing from the hand, or making a. 


ſervant free; to infranchiſe, or ſet him at liberty; 
a cuſtom among the Romans. 

MANURE : “omnia à manu operando: Skinn.” 
—cultivation of land; all improvement in agri- 
culture brought in by the hand: and conſequently 
the Dr. ought to have given us the Gr. deriv. 

MANU-SCRIPT : Mave;-yeapu, . manu-ſcribo,. 
ſeriptum ; a hand-writing. Yr 

MANY : both Verſt. and Skinn. ſuppoſe this 
word to be Sax. ; but then the Dr. (after quoting 


nine different words from the Sax. Belg. Teut. 


Franco-Theotiſ. and Dan. lang.) ſpoils all by 
adding, “ omnia credo A Sax. zemengan ; miſcere ; 
ubi enim multi ſunt, eſt quedam hominum miſcela :" 
—but 1t is hard that the Dr. could not difcover 
that his Sax. zemenzan might be derived à 
Myywps, miſceo; to mingle, or blend in one; as 
when a many, Or @ multitude meet together :—how- 


ever, if this deriv. ſhould not be approved, 


Caſaubon has given us another; viz. many A 
Meavaxis ; which, though it ſtrictly ſignifies few, 
yet, as he very juſtly obſerves, non deeſſe ex- 


empla vocabulorum in omnibus fortaſſe linguis, 


aliquorum, ſed in Græga non paucorum, quæ 
contrarias res, aut actiones ſignificent. | 

MAP of the world; © à mappa ; quoniam eſt 
expanſa, inſtar mappe: Jun. and Skinn,”—but 
neither of them have gone any. farther: If, Voſſius 


however will help us to the true etym. * omnino 


MaFn, unde mappa.” 


MAPLE-7ree, ſays Skinner, © non incommodè 


deduci poreſt à Lat. amabilis; acer enim, præ- 


ſertim acer majus latifolium, amœniſſimis, et. 


pulcherrimis foliis- a. natura. inſtructum eſt:“ 


but now amabilis'is Gr. 
MAR-AN-ATH-A: ſince Clel. Voc. 118, 
allows this word to be of the ſame deriv. with 


anathema, 
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anathema, p. 4, it will be neceſſary here only to 


obſerve, that mar is but an additional circum- 


ſtance for great, or rather greater ; ſigniſy ing the 


greater curſe, or excommunication; always 
implied the deſerving of death: only let me ob- 
ferve, that mar ſeems to be nothing more than 
2 Guthic contraction of m4jor; and conſequently 


derives à Meyas, „ Ma-jo-r, mar. 


MARBLE, Maęaagoc, marmor: R. Maęnaig, 


rutils; to glitter, to ſbiue: Nug.“ 

MARCESSIBLE, Maga, macero, marcidum 
reddo ; decay, corrupt, or ſpoil; vel A Napuou, 
marceo; to pine, or waſte away. 

MARCH-along, Aens, Mars, martialis, mi- 
litari, ſeu martis more, lentis et ' grandioribus 
paſſibus ineedere ; q. d. martiari: Sinn. to move 
in a martial manner; to walk with a groud, wwar- 
like ſtep. | 8-45. 

MARCH, the month: Agns, Mars; Martius 
menſis ; the month ſo called: 

Martis erat primus menfs, Veneriſque ſecundus : 

Faſti. I. 39. 
CleL Voc. 8, does not admit of this deriv. ; Fig 


he ſays, March did not take its name, as the | 
identity of ſound would perſuade one, from Mars, | wiſe, that the antient Britons, and Gauls, ſhould 


the god of war; but from dar, or mar both ſig- 


nifying judgement :*'—but bor, and mar, undoubr- 
edly originate à mains, vel majus; i, e. à major, 
from Meyas, magnus, major, contracted to mar. 
MARCHES : this word gives origin to one 
of our greateſt titles; thus we read in our hiſtory 
of Mortimer, earl of March, the lords of 
the Marches; a Marquis; and @ Marchioneſs ; all 
taking their titles from the Greek verb Mago, 
divide; unde Sax, meancan; Teut, et Belg. 
marcken, et mercken; fignare, notare; meanc; 
Signum, nota; a fign, or merk; mepc; vexillum ; 
mzpa; fines, termini, limites; a limit, frontier, 
boundary, or diviſion : the lords of the Marches 
therefore, are thoſe lords, who have the guardian- 
ſhip and protection of the confines, limits, frontiers, 
boundaries of any country, not the fens and marſhes, 
MARCHIONESS, -the wife of a MAR- 
QUIS : Gr. 
MARCH-PANE : this word is ſtrangely de- 
— both in appearance and pronunciation; 
r no one would ſuppoſe, it was derived from 
Maga, and Ilaouas : Mage gives origin ro maſſa, 
horridly changed into march, and Haha gives 
origin to Haves, 6 eagles; Harog, to panis; and 
panis has degenerated into pane: fo that march- 
pane ſignifies @ lump, or piece of paſtry : even the 
French have done better in calling it maſſe-pain, 
orte de macaron. | 
MARCID, Mzgaiva, macere, marcidus ; de- 
cayed, and ſpoiled. 
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MARGARET, “ Magyaginc, Margarita 
pearl: alſo s proper name Nug.” ' 
MARGIN, Moger, fluere; unde mare; unde 
merges fi credimus Iſidoro, ſays Voll. the brink, 
or border of any thing, which flows Gs it were 
round the edges. 
| MARIAGE, „Mars, mas, maritus, marito; 
to wed, or join in wedlock : not but there may be 
ſome propriety in the etym. if it were to be de- 
rived 2 Maga, to mar; depravare, corrumpere, 
vitiare : the fact being the ſame ; only the legality 
of it altered. 
MARINER, Mugey, fluere ; unde HAnpepugey, 
Mogyugrw, AMqavpeyy e Mare, maritimus; _ or 
ſea coaſt :—1t is remarkable, that marmor ſignifies 
both marble, and the ſea; and it is in this latter 
ſenſe that Clel. Voc. 167, would derive “ marmor 
a mar-maur, to expreſs the great, (or rather 
greater) ſea: — but even then it would be Gr.; 
for mar, in the ſenſe of greater, is evidently a 
contraction only of Meyas, meguus, ma- jo-r, con- 
trated to mar, greater : and maur ſeems to be 
only a Northern diale& for mare, the ſea : conſe- 
quently Gr. as above: it is very obſervable like- 
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call thoſe, who lived on the ſea coaſts, Morini, 
and morinwyr : but ſurely this laſt word is no 
more than a barbarous contraction of marinus-vir ; 
a ſea-faring-mau ; whom now we call 2 marin-er : 
conſequently Gr. 
MARJORAM ; 
the berb ſo called. 
MARK; and /etters of mark; or, according to 
the French orthogr. letters de marque; © ſic appel- 
lantur literæ repreſaliorum, ut loquuntur juriſ- 


ce Ajuceaxcc, amaracus: Nug.” 


conſulti; id eſt diploma regium, quo ei qui 


durante pace ab aliis gentis vicinæ prædatoribus, 
contra fæderis leges, damnum accepit, naves 
illius gentis obvias vi capiendi licentia concedi - 
tur; donec ſc. damnum ex integro reſarciatur ; 
a Fr. Gall. marque; bonorum detentio; hoc forte ab 
alt. marque; nota, fignum ; quia merces ſic captæ 
certis notis infigniuntur : Skinn.” —and conſe- 
quently is derived from the ſame root with 
MARCHES : Gr. - 
MARKET, properly it ought to be merkez, 
like merchant ; Gr, 
MARL, marga; a kind of earth, between clay 
and ſand ; of -a very fich, and fertilizing narure. 
MAR-L-BOROUGH ; © reſtore the old lan- 
guage,” ſays Clel. Voc. 74, © it will be 
Mar-al-bury ; mar, major, greater : al, college, or 
Ball: and bury, borough :''—all G W. 
MARMOSET 7 marmous, vel potius mar- 
| MARMOTTO\ mouz, Armoricis fmiam ſig- 


\nificat 3 ut recte notavit Skinnerus, ſays Ray: — 
| 3 but 
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but it ſeema more li 
(or, at leaſt the latter of them, according to 
Nugent) ſhould be derived à Moguw, which, how- 
ever, the Dr. has politely tranflared an agh 
frightfut woman; without giving us any bs 
for ſuch a tranſlation :—but it feems that this 
Meg ſignifies likewife larva, terrieutamemum ; a 
vizor-maſt, or fcare-crow. 

MARQUES: the titleob this nobleman has been 
already re under the art. MARCHES: Gr. 

. MARR, © Manges, Ape 

exſtinguo, peſfſumao : Caſaub.” or elle marr may 
be derived a Maga, corrumps, vitiare, a- 
vare : to c » [poil, depraue: fo that, accord- 
ing to either of theſe deriv. it ought to be writ- 
ten with one r: but cuſtom controlls. 

MARRY come up ! ay marry ! © ave, Maria! 
Ny Magiav, Ma Marga : hac ingenioſiſſimè pro 
more amiciſſimus Joh. Davys: Lye's Add.” 

MARROW, Ius, medulla: Cafaub. and 
Nug.” the pith, or ſubſtance of the bone. 

MAR-SHAE-SEA ; © barigelle, . bar, or 
marreifchall 3 4 marſpalſea-tipſtaſt * Clel. Voc. 25; 
where he likewiſe ſays, that bar, bir, pair, peer, 
and maire, all ſignify judge: — but perhaps only 
ſo from his ſtation; and therefore probably de- 
rived a Meyas, magnus, major; unde maire, mayor, 

on chief magiſtrate, the ſupreme judge in all cauſes 
_ Guilt : — there is another deriv. given in the 
Sax. Alph. 
 MARGSHY, fexny ground : this. word ars 
in our la under a variety of Gets A. 
 mariſo, and mooriſh ; all originating, according 
to Skinner, from. mare; but mare is Greek ; as 
we have ſeen under the art. MARINER: Gr. 

MART: © credo contractum à noſtro market : 
Skinn,” conſequently Gr. 

MARTEN ; © animal viverræ ſimile, cujus 
pellis ad veſtes hibernas ſuffulciendas valde ex- 
petita eſt, et no emitur: Salmaſius hos 
wartes teles fytveſtras Panonicas vocat: Fr. Gall. 
martin; Hiſp. marta; Ital. martins : funt qui 
hoc animal martes dictum putant, i feroaid et 
Pugnacitate martid: Skinn.“ - conſequently then 
would be Gr. as in the following art. 


MARTIAL; Aens, Mars; Martialis ; the god 


ef war; werkke. | | 
MARTIAN 1 * laws are ſometimes written 
MERTIAN H AMercan;. and are ſuppoſed to 

have been inſtituted by Martia, the queen of 

Guithelzne ; who, in the minority of ker ſon, is 


faid to have brought forth theſe laws; but, as 


Milton, p. 32, has finely obſerved, “not her- 


ſelf, for laws are maſculine births, but by the ad- 


vice of her ſageſt counſellors ; ele nothing more 


aury from the law of God and nature, than that | 


From GR RKITEK, and LatTrn 
kely that both theſe words 
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a woman ſhovld give laws to men :”—however, 
let their birth have been attributed to whatever 


ſource they might, ſince they were made under 
her auſpices, and under her name, the deriv. of 


them may be found in the foregoing art. 
MARTIN, © eti martelet, et martlet, eſt di- 
minutivum nominis martin: Skinn.“ —which is 
derived ab Aęus, Mars, unde Martinus: © Minſhew,, 
ingenioftus credo,” continues the Dr. quam 


| verius, hane avem fic dictam putat, quod circa 
hebeto, retards, | 


finem Marti & calidis regionibus ad nos advolat, 
et ante feſtum Sandi Martini avolat: — this is 
like preſenting king James's book on Saint James s- 
day: Welwood's Memoirs, p. 30. 
MART-FN-GAL ; half Sax. half Gr. a © Fr. 
Gall. martingall; Ital. nartingala; funiculus ad 
regendum equum : neſcio an à noſtro mare; Sax. 


mæge; equa, vel equus; et verbo in-Kallen; ad- 


of the: male kind. 


vocare, ſeu revocare ; i. e. funis, quo equum ab 
effuſo curſu revocamus, et cohibemus : Sfinn,%— 
but furely even the Dr. might have ſeen that 
in-kallen was no more than a Sax. barbariſm for 
in-calling ; i. e. derived à Kaxew, voce; to call, to 
call-in, to recall; i. e. reclame, or govern. 
MARTLET ; from the ſame root with MAR- 

TIN: Gr. : this bird, and the wonderful man- 
ner of building her neſt, has been moſt poeti- 
cally introduced by Shakeſpear, in his Macbeth, 
act I. ſc. 8; where Bangus obſerves, 
—— This gueſt of ſuammer, 

The temple-haunting marttet, does approve” 

his lov'd maſonry that heaven's breath 

Smells wooingly here: no jutting frieze, 

Buttrice, nor coign of vantage, but this bird 

Hath made his pendent bed, and procreant eradle: 

Where they moſt breed and haunt, Ihaveobſerved 

The air is delicate. 

MARTYR, © Mage, 4 witneſs: Nug.” ene 

who lays down his life in teſtimony of his faith ;. by 


——— ——⅜ 


bearing witneſs to the truth : Clel. Voc. 86, ſays, 
cc there is manifeſtly in this etym. not only a 
quaintneſs, and an indirectneſs, unworthy of the 
gravity of the ſubject, but an utter needleſſnefs; 


while its Gallic origin is ſo plain, and fo ap- 


poſite: martyr then is from mart-er, murt-er ;. 


a man falſely put to death, or even but under an. 
unjuſt ſentence of death :”—conſequently Gr.: 
ſee MURTHER : Gr. | 
MARVEL, “ Mega, oculi; nempe quia qui 
iruntur, rem attentè aſpiciunt, fereque non ſine 
voluptate, ac /fupore; d Maga, eſt miror, mirabilis; 


Ital. meravigliare; Fr. Gall. efmerveiller ;, con- 
tracted. to mar vel: Voſſ. 


MASCULINE 3 gs; Mars, mas; ma ſculinus:ʒ 
— MASH, 


Pound, or bray in a mortar. 


ſtains, ſtreałs; and macula ſignifies the ſame ; but 


maiſon, unde magon ; a maſon, or houſe builder, a 
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MASH, or bruiſe Marr, pinſo, ſubigo; tor 


 MASH-FAT; either from the foregoing root: 
or. ele from Myuyvujps, Mic, miſcen; to maſh, or | 
mix_together : fat is here uſed pro vat, ab Acneg, 
uter, pellis; unde vas, vaſis; any veſſel, or tub, 
to mix, or ſtir up the malt in, when brewing : Lye 
has made a great miſtake in the. deriv. of this 
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latter word from the Sax. gzre; and refers us to 
mix, and fat, where he quotes Caſaub, for de- 
riving it à Hain, preſepe ;, a manger ;—but that 
is quite a different idea from what he here calls 
cupa, dolium, cadus. ren | 
MASH for a horſe; Maga, à Maren, maza, 
offa, polenta farina, aqua et oleo conſperſa, et 
ſubacta: Caſaub. and Nug.”—a warm mixture of 
bran, polen, water, &c. for a ſick horſe. _ 
MASHES. of à net, (generally uſed in the 
plural number) will ſerve to convince us how 
differently the ſame word is often underſtood in 
the ſame lang.: maſbes are undoubtedly derived 
a macula; macula is as undoubtedly derived 
either from Kaas pro Knas, per metath.: or 
elſe 3 Mosa, both which ſignify only ſpots, 


it ſignifies likewiſe the maſhes of a net; ſo wide 
are the ſenſes of this word in the Latin lang. 
MASLIN- bread; Miuyvupi, Mioyw, miſceo, miſ- 
cellaneus panis; a mixture of wheat and rye meal. 
MA'S-ON : Skinner quotes Iſidore for de- 
riving it“ a machio, q. d. machino, a machinis, 
quibus inliſtit:”—then it would come à Mnyann, 
as no doubt the Dr. himſelf very well knew; 


but he has given us another chance in Fr. Gall. 


maſſon ; now magon :—only now again he is un- 
lucky, for ſtill it is Gr. and derived 3 Maga, 
maſſa, meaning the mortar, and lime he makes uſe 
of: perhaps this word magon may have given 
origin to, or been derived from maiſon : but ſtill 
it is Gr.; and would then be derived 2 Mes, 
maneo, manſi; unde mano; a manſion; unde 


dwelling maker, a habitation framer : maſon, moſt 


robably is derived from the Mooouvoires, accord- 
ing to Shering. 212; who quotes Apollonius 


Rhodius in Argonaut. lib. 2. in theſe words: 


Azge]tog mugyonoiy tv oN Tix]nvavles 

Kanava, xa mvgyY Bs EUTNYERS, BS KANESTS 

Meoouvas, xa: & allo emwywpor whey racy, 
Varino, et Suidæ Meecvy ſcribitur per « fimplicem; 
et reſtat adhuc Gallis ex Gothicalinguahaxc dictio in 
eadem ſignificatione ferè immutata: maiſon Gallice 
domus eſt; et maſſon (or rather magon) faber mura- 
rius, aut comentarius, qui muros, aut domum ædificat. 
—Clel. Way. 121, gives us quite a different idea 
of the word maſon ; i. e. if the term free maſon 
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has any connexion with the word maſon now be. 


fore us: howeyer, whether it has, or no, he de- 


rives the free maſon from the Celtic word may's-on, 
which anſwers to the appellation paganns; thus 
© paganus, payen, paynim which, tho it came, 
ſays he, at length to ſignify beathens in general, 
originally meant a worſhipper of the May, i. e. a 
payinbom ; or, as the labials p and frequently 
convert, a mayin-hom, @ may's-hom, or ind g- on: 
but even now it is Gr.: for may is no more 
than ay, ey, e, Lay, or may, from Me-, magnus, 
ma: jor, majus, or Maius: and on, or bom, 1s Gr. 
likewiſe : ſee HUMAN: Gr. 5 
MASS, or church ſervice ; Mem, mitto, di- 
miſſus," mifſa ; the. maſs; at firſt uſed for he di/- 
miſſion, or ſending away the people ; and that either 
before the communion, or after it; hence it 
came to ſignify afterwards the whole church ſer- 
vice, or common prayer, more particularly he 
communion ſervice, or office of the ſacrament ; after 
the improper part of the people were diſmiſſed ;— 
Clel. Voc. 15, ſays, the divine ſervice was called 
miſs ; whence the Romaniſts adopted their word 
miſſa, or miſſal; it is univocal to maſs, and meſſe.” 
MASS of confuſion; Mzoow, unde Mage, a lump 


of heterogeneous articles, mixt, pounded, and 


beaten together. 

MASSACRE ; Maga, maſſa ; unde Mace, i. e. 
baculus habens maſſam ferri in fine ; unde Ital. 
maxzare, amazzare ; occidere ; ſed proprie clave,. 
ſeu fuſtis idu; to beat a perſon to death with 
clubs: but now uſed to ſignify putting to death 
indiſcriminately. 

MASSERE, © a marchant, ſuch an one as 
keepeth a ſhop of mercerie, or ſmall wares : Verſt.“ 
—by this definition it ſeems that this good old 
gentleman thought a marchant, and mercerie, were 
derived from the ſame root; and that that root 
was Sax. : but we ſhall ſee preſently, that thoſe 
two words are derived from different ſources, and 


that they are both of them Gr.: ſee MER- 


CHANT, and MERCER: Gr. 
MASSY, Maga, maſſa, moles ; a lump, or heavy 
weight. | | 
MAST, or acorns; © videri poteſt originem 
traxiſſe ex Maradeav, mandere, manducare, maſtu- 
care: vel à Sax. mærran; ſaginare, impinguare; 
pro quo Dani madſte; Belgæ meſten; fortaſſe a 
Merz, implere, refercire: Jun.“ —in either of 
which caſes, he might have applied three paſ- 
ſages in the Georgics : 1 
Chaoniam pingui glandem mutavit ariſta : 
| | Seco. I. 8. 
Heu magnam alterius fruſtra ſpectabis acervum, 
Concuſſaque famem in ſylvis. ſolabere quercu: 
| Geo. I. 159. 
or 


W 
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or more properly ſtilll.. | 
——— Glandemque ſues fregère ſub ulmis. 
; 3 | 4107 "Geo. My 2: 


MAST of a ſhip; Iroc, malus navis: the up- 


right landing pole, that bears the yards, and ſails : 
R. In, to to fland upright. ' 
MASTICATION, Mas:yau, maſtico, manduco ; 
to eat, or chew. WY 201 
MAS'TICH, Marryn, maſtiche, / 
a ſweat and clommy gum. _ | 5 "079 
MASTIF, “omnia cenſet Skinnerus,” ſays 
Lye, “ petenda a Teut. maſten ; ſaginare; quia ſc. 
grandior eſt, eoque ſaginatior videtur:”—ſee MAST, 
or acorns :- Gr,—but this gentleman ſhould have 
added, that the Dr. in the next art. ſays, © maſty, 
pro maſſy ;. alludit Gr. Auacus, apud Suidam, 
robuſtus: —i. e. grandior, et ſaginatior : a large, 


ſcina reſina ; 


Hout, ſtrong ſpecies of dogs: Junius would derive ] 


« maſtiff a meſtizo, quod Hiſpanis non modo 
ſignificat hominem ex duobus generibus, Xthiope 
{c. atque Europæo prognatum ; atque etiam ca- 
nem Hybridem ; quales ſunt quos ꝙciſcas nun- 
cupant :”—but this ſeems to expreſs a mongrel, 
not @ maſtiff : beſides, ſhould meſtiæo be a proper 
deriv. ſtill it would be Gr.; for it originates a 
miſtus, miſceo; i. e. I Mioyw, to mix; a mixt ſpecies. 

MATCH, or equal; . Maxopai, Mazyn, Pugno, 
pugna, antagoniſta ; a rival, an antagoniſt: Caſaub. 

MATCH-lock, Mugew, Mugw, unde Moka, fugo, 
mungo, myxa, ellychnium lucerne; the wick, or 
ſnuff of a candle; allo a ſplinter dipt in ſulphur ; a 
linftock. 

MATCHLY ; © Iceland. maatlega, magtlega ; 
Sax. mihtiliz ; valde, et valide; mightily : Ray:“ 
—all which plainly ſhews, that every one of theſe 
words are but different dialects of Meya, magnus ; 
mighty. 

MATE, companion; © venit tamen in mentem 
mate, ſocius, ortum eſſe ex Manne: Caſaub.” — 
tho' he ſeems afterwards to have changed his 
mind; for in page 302, he ſays, © hinc, ex Mala 
pro Mileci, aut ego fallor, mate; ſocius, ſodalis :“ 
and Junius has adopted this latter deriv. : Skin- 
ner ſays, à Sax. meTan ; invenire; occurrere;— 
but that ſeems to come from Mebinus, una cum eo; 
to meet together, 

MATE at pli&y; © latrunculus, calculus, ſeu 
ant, Lat. mattus ſubactus; à Malle, macto, ſubigo: 
Skinn.” @ check mate at cheſs; a man taken, 

MATE, /ubdue; from the foregoing root: Gr. 

MATED ; either from the ſame root, to ſig- 
nify. a counter, paid to the winner: or elſe à 
Males, Vanus, ineptus, fooliſh, mad: —Upton, 
under the art. mad, has quoted the following 
paſſage from Macbeth; | 

My mind ſhe has mated, and amazed my fight : 
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| and then adds, “ in cheſs the king is mated, when 
reduced to the laſt extremity ;” and obferves, that 


| 
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ſcbach mat is a Perſic expreſſion. | 
MATERIAL, Mane, mater, materies, materia, 
materialis; formed of ſome material ſubſtance. 
MATERNAL, Malte, maler; mother, and 
motherly affeftion. p 
MATHEMATICS, Mabie, R. Marhayy, 
to learn: Nug.“ | 
MATINS, Maves, rarus, clarus; mane, matuti- 
nus; morning, or early prayers ; quaſi matutines. 
MATRICULATION, Mine, Dor. Malng, ma- 
ter, matricula ; a roll, or lift of names, in which the 
young ſtudents at a univerſity are regiſtered. ' 
 MATRIMONY ] Malne, mater; fœmina enim 
MATRON 0 nubit ut mater fiat; matri- 
monium ; wedlock, marriage, nuptials. 
MATT, Maga, maſſa, matta; ſtorea, teges; a 
texture of ruſhes, woven, and entangled together. 
MATTER, Malne, mater, materies ; materials. 
MATTER, pus; à Lat. maturus : Skinn.“— 


| conſequently Gr. 


MATTOCK, Alea, Mappoy, quali MalTov, marra; 


MATURITY, Maso, mane, matutus, maturus ; 


| mellow, mature; in perfedtion: Qolice puto, ſays 


If; Voff. Mflppes :—tho' I can find no ſuch word: 
'—Clel. Voc. 209, would derive © maturus i 
meto; whence melſis; and temetum, for ripe grapes: 
but meto is derived ab Aua, meto; to mow, 
or reap. | | 
MAU-GRE ; Meac-Xapic, Xapilns, male-gratus ; 
thence handed down to us thro' that muddy 


channel the Fr. Gall. maugre, quaſi mau-gratum. 


MAUKS, perhaps only a contraction of MAG- 

GOTS, and whims : Gr. 
MAULS, another contraction for MALOWS: 
Gr. | 
MAUND; © Sax. mand; Fr. Gall. mande ; 
Ital. madia ; corbis anſutus; utrumque à Lat. 
manus ; quia propter anſas many commode cir- 
cumferri poteſt: Skinn. and Ray:“ - but HAND, 
and MANUAL, as we have ſeen, are Gr. 

* MAUNDAY-Thur/day ; © dies Jovis diem 
Paſſionis immediate præcedens; quaſi dies-man- 
dati; quo ſc. die Chriſtus euchariſtiam inſtituir, 
et magnum illud mandatum diſcipulis reliquit, ſc. 
in ſacramento illo commemorand1 : Minſh.“— 


e Spelman longe melius deflectit à Fr. Gall. mande ; 


ſportula : quia illo die rex pauperibus quibus 
pedes lavat, uberiores eleemoſinas diſtribuit: 
Skinn.”—but the Dr. has derived that Fr. Gall. 


mande, corbis anſatus, à Lat. manus;—and manus, 


as we have ſeen, is Gr. :—Clcland gives us a 
Celtic deriv. in the Sax. Alph. 


 MAUN-DER; another debaſement of lan- 


Qq guage, 
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guage, thro' the former muddy channel the Fr. 
Gall. maudire ; i. e. male-dicere : both Gr. 
 MAUSOLAUM, Mauvooage, mauſoleum; a 
famous tomb made by queen Artemiſia for her 
huſband Mauſolus, and reckoned one of the won- 
ders of the world: any ſumptuous, and ſtately 
monument, or ſepulchre, may be ſo called. 
MAUTHER; vox Norfolcienſi agro pe- 
culiaris: Spelman ipſe, eodem agro ortus, à 
Dan. woer ; virgo, puella, deflectit: poſſit autem 
et declinari a Belg. maegd; (perhaps maeyd) 
Teut. magd; (perhaps mayd) idem ſignante; 
addita terminatione er, vel der; ut in proximo 
Agro Lincolnienſi in vocibus hee-der, et ſbee- der, 
quæ marem, et fœminam, notant: Skinn,” but 
even then it would be Gr.: ſee MAID: Gr.— to 
which let me add, that as mother viſibly origi- 
nates à mater; i. e. à Ming, ſo it is very pro- 
bable, that mautber originates from the ſame 
root; meaning a girl, who is almoſt grown up 
to womanhood, and begins now to put on ſome 
motherly airs. : 
MAW ; perhaps but a contraction of Tle-us, 
Rtomachus ; the ſtomach, crop, or gizzard. 
MAXILLARY, Macou, Mago, mando, maſcilla, 
maxilla ; the cheek-bone, jaw-bone, mandible. 
MAXIM, Aga, axioma ; ſententia.; à pro- 
Poſition, or general rule. | | . 
MAY : if, as Clel. Way. 73, obſerves, May 
ſignifies juſtice, by the common variation of fas 


into mas, mace, may; then it undoubtedly will | 


bear the ſame deriv. with NE-FAR-IOUS : Gr. 
MAY month; “ Maio, Maius menfis ; fo called 
from Maia, the mother of Mercury, to whoſe honor 
PUTNEY feſtivals were celebrated in this month : 
ut Mata ſignifies a midwife, a matron, or nurſe : 


Nug.“ —and the Dr. might have ſupported his 


opinion of the month by the authorities of Feſtus 
and Macrobius ; nay, Voſſius likewiſe ſeems to 
be of the ſame opinion: but with regard to the 
etym. of the Roman months, as inſtituted by 
Romulus, there is nobody could have known 


them more perfectly than Ovid, who wrote ſix 


books of the Faſti of the Roman calendar; and 


in the very beginning of the firſt book, v. 39, 


he ſays; 
Martiserat primus menſis; Veneriſque ſecundus; 
Hzc generis princeps, ipſius ille pater; 
Tertius à Senibus; Juvenum de nomine quartus: 
on which the Fariorum commentators obſerve, 
Tertius menſis, ſc. anni Romulei, à Senibus dictus 
eſt, nam Maius vocatus i Majoribus, hoc eſt, 


a Scuioribus; 1, e. à Senibus :—and conſequently 


it will {till be derived from the Gr.; for even 


now it will deſcend à Meyas, Meaguv, magnus, 


major; greater, elder, ſenior. 


From GREEK, and LATIN. 
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: 


| the chops, or cheeks, 


M 'A 


MAYOR : Clel. Voc. 43, ſays, „ a mayor 
ceived his name from the May, in the ſenſe of — 


power: — conſequently Gr.; as in the 


foregoing, and - ſubſequent. art, > or elſe fr 
MAJOR: Gr. BE ut | _ 
MAY-POLE : the reader will be pleafed with 
Skinner's definitions of this art. tho” the Dr. has 
not given him the true derivation of it: he has 
called it arbor genidlis ; tbyrſus feſtiuus (tho' that 
was carried in the hand) palus, ſeu contas majalis ; 
ſic diftus à Maio menſe; totius anni j iſſimo, 
et amcœniſſimo, quo ruſtici (he ſhould have ſaid 
majores noſtri Celtici) has compitales choreas 
maxime- frequentant (frequentabant)—and con- 
ſequently- will be deriyed vel à Matos, vel à 
Meyas-1ao Tas, galus; a. pole, or ſtake :=Clel, 
in his Celtic Vocabulary, has ſaid. ſo much on 
this word May, may-pole, and to go a maying, as 
would amount; to. a diſſertation, were. I to tran- 
ſcribe it all; let me then only, with: pleaſure, 
refer to his edifying work; and turn my thoughts 
at preſent on his derivation: of this word; in 
page 83, 4, he ſays, it is hardly a- deniable 


poſtulate that ey, or may, is the origin of ay, 


and may, ip the ſenſe of 2 bough, wand, or pole; 
whence our pleonaſm of à may-pole: and that 


maius ſignified a judge is indiſputable: Manilius, 


ſpeaking of the human conſcience, as an internal 


judge, thus expreſſes· it, | 


Scilicet eſt aliquid, quod nos cogatque regatque 
MAIUS, et in proprias ducat mortalia leges: 


the root of this word maius was ey, the law; which 


always implied power; and received the proſtheſis 
of various letters; of R, whence Rey, Rex, &c.:” 


then it would be but reaſonable to ſuppoſe it 


might be derived either from Ae-yw, dico, jus 


| dicere, in the ſenſe of /aw; or elſe from Pads, 


ray, ay, may, in the ſenſe of a bough, wand, rod, 
or pole: only let me obſerve here, that Manilivs, 
by having thrown aius into the neuter gender, 
to agree with aliquid, and quod, plainly deſigned 
it for majus; i. e. to derive it a major; or, which 


is the ſame, i'Meyas, magnus, unde major, majus, 
or maius, as the meaſure of the verſe ſhews it 


muſt be read as only two, not three ſyllables ; 
and conſequently is to be read majus. 

MAZE, corn; commonly written maiſe ; Maga, 
maza, farina, cum aqua et oleo cocta; a ſort f 


flour, or pudding. 


MAZZ ARD, Malluzs, mattici appellantur 
homines magnarum malarum; quia mattuas veteres 
Græci ras Eiaywas vocabant: Latini mala, et. 
maxilla : vel à Maoaouas, Maooaouai, Mando, com- 
edo, voro; to chew, eat, devour ; here uſed for 


ME ; 


ME; Epr, pe, me; me myſelf; the oblique caſe 


of By, egos J. , Diez 
MEAD, 4 liquor; Mebo, vinum, temetum ; 
inet bag lin; a pleaſant drink, made with honey, 
and ſpices. | 
MEADEN, © 2 mayden: Verſt.“ but maid, 
and maiden, are Gr. 7 
- MEADER; ſomtymes written moder, mother : 
Verſt.”—burt mother is Gr. 

MEADOW, *©* Apey, metere; to mow : Upt.” 
this is a tolerable deriv.; but @ mead, or mea- 
dem, might more properly be derived 3 Modæo, 
madre, to moiſten ; meadows being generally loro, 
moiſt grounds ; whereas, if it came from to moto, it 
would be as applicable to high, and hilly grounds; 
for they may be mown, as well as meadows : but 
thigh, and billy grounds, ſcarce carry the idea of 
meadows, or moiſt places. © 
MEAGRE, Tarte, quaſi Maxcgpos, maceratus, 
acer; tean, thin, lank, barren. 

MEAL, or flour; © Matpev, aavpor, 
Heſych. farina, paſta : Caſaubon.“ —but it may 
likewife be derived, and much more ſimply, à 
Munn, mola; a mill, where corn is ground into 
flour : or, perhaps meal may be only a contrac- 
tion of Zeuidance, fimila, fimilago ; farina, ex qui 
eraſſiores furfures excreti ſunt : Caſaub. and Lye; 
under the art. /wnel. 

MEAL, or repaſt, Ououa, colloguium, convivium ; 
quod ad capiendum ftatis horis cibum plures 
mul conveniebant : Caſaub.—becauſe, at ſtated 
hours, many met together to take their uſual re- 

aſt, and mix in converſation. 

MEAL Y-mouthed; ** Dofus Th. Henſh. dictum 
putat quaſi mild-mouthed ; vel forte q. d. mellow- 
mouthed : Skinn.”—it ſeems rather to mean ſim- 
ply, what Butler ſays of his hero's horſe, 

The beaſt was ſturdy, large, and tall, 
With mouth of meal, and eyes of wall : 
Part I. Cant. i. 424. 
1. e. white-mouthed, as if whitened, or covered with 
meal, or flour: and conſequently will take the 
ſame deriv. we underſtand it ſometimes in the 
ſenſe of a lubberly fellow, who is half a fool, 
and has no life, #/zod, nor ſpirit in him; unable 
to utter a word for himſelf, thro' fooliſh ſheepiſh- 
neſs, and whoſe very lips are pale, and /anguid. 

MEAN, baſe; © Mavis, Mavaxis, oAryaxic, 
craig, „ run: Heſych. and Caſaub.“ —bur, 
with Upton, our word mean may be very naturally 
derived © i Mau, minor: debaſed. 

MEANS; either from Mage, Melee, metior, 
menſura; the meaſure, mode, or manner; the golden 

mean, or boundary : or elſe from 2 Mere, medium, 
medianum; the middle lation, between the two. ex- 
dremes within medium or means, 


gig, 


From GATIER, and LaT1n. 


| 
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MEANING, Meng, Mtvoivau, cogito; to think, 
a thought, / 

MEAR, or late; Mogan, fluere ; unde mare; 
the ſea; and, by a ſmall tranſpoſition of the let- 
ters, converted into near; a large body, or col- 
lection of waters; ſometimes called the broads ; 
becauſe they reſemble the broad ſea : Verſtegan 


ſuppoſes it to be Sax. 


MEARA, 
MORE is Gr. 

MEAR-SETH : fuch an appearance might 
eaſily have induced ſuch an etymol. as Verſtegan 
to ſuppoſe, that this word was intirely Sax. : but, 
from his own interpretation, it ſeems tq be in- 
tirely Gr.; for he has explained © mearſeth by 
more than ordinarily known, famouſed, or mag- 
nified :'—what is this, but having more-ſaid of” 
him, than any other man, and conſequently his be- 
ing more than ordinarily known, or famouſed : and 
therefore it is Gr. : ſee MORE, and SAY : Gr. 

MEASLES : either from Muxaai, macule ; 


« or meare; more: Verſt.“ — but 


ſpots : or from Xa, tubercula quedam Gran- 


dini ſimilia, per cutem, et carnem ſparſa, præci put 
in ſuibus: quod eorum carnes quibuſdam veluti 
granis hordei ſint adſperſæ: Jun. and Skinn.“— 


ſprinkled with bail: to which, let me add the 


authority of Butler; who makes Zalgol wrath- 
fully reply to Hudibras, and ſay, 
thou vermin wretched, 

As e''er in meaſied pork was hatched ! 

Part I. Canto ii. 688. 

Cleland, Way. 51, writes it meazzles; and ſays, 
that © this word is purely Celtic, and ſhould be 
written mees-ulls, or wees-ulls, ſmall riſings, or 
bots: but ſpots, and rifings, ate different ideas; 
a thing may be ſpotred without any ri/fngs, 
and it may riſe without being ſpotted ; but, ac- 
cording to his own derivation, it muſt ſignify 
riſings, or pimples; for wee, he ſays, ſignifies 
little; (and may be derived ab E-Xuoow, minor; 


ſmaller) and al, el, il, ol, ul, he ſays; ſignifies 


coll; à hill, or eminence ; and conſequently derived 
à Koa-wvn, col-lis ; a hill. 

MEASURE, *© Mago, menſura ; a flated quan- 
tity : Nug.“ 

MEAT, © Mallua, lautitie, delicatior cibus, 
delicie ciborum ; the choiceſt of food: Caſaub,”— 
or, perhaps ſimply from EAT : Gr. 

MEATH, Mev, delicate liquor, formed by the 


Juice, expreſſed from the choiceſt fruits: the verb 


meathe is finely introduced by Milton ; 
— - — for drink, the grape 
She cruſhes, inoffenſive muſt, and mearhs 
From many a berry; and from ſweetkernelspreſt 
She tempers dulcet creams.———— 
Par, Loſt, B. V. 345. 
Qq 2 MEATUS 


M 


MEATUS, New, nato, meo, meare ; meatus; 4 


paſſage, or channel, | 
MEAWL, like @ cat; MiauMidu, to make a diſ- 
agreeable noiſe. | L dEUS 
MECHANIC, «© Mny avizos, an artiſan ; R. 
Mnxam, art, addreſs, machine: Nug.”—the art of 
conſtructing machines. 


- 


MEDAL, © Maxx, metallum ; metal: Nug.” | 
— there can be no objection to this deriv.; tho”! 


neither Greeks nor Romans have any word, 


ſtrictly derived from Mia, that ſignifies a 


medal, ot medallion ; for Mila ſignifies metal, 
not medal; Keene being the proper Greek word, 
and numiſma being the proper Latin word for a 
coin, or medal. 

MEDDLE, quaſi meggle, Miyrups, miſceo, quaſi 
miſcelare, vel miſculare; to mingle with, and in- 
terfere : vel à Meroos, medius; medium ſe inter- 
ponere ; to thruſt himſelf between ; to interpoſe. 

MEDIATOR, Meoilnc, mediator, qui eſt Mecos, 
medius inter duos ; an interceſſor, an advocate; who 
interpoſes bis offices of friendſhip, love, and affettion. 

- MEDICINE, „ Mede, curo; to cure; Mndinos, 
medicus ; a phyſician ; Mndes, cura; a cure: Nug.“ 

; MEDIOCRITY, Maroc, medius; hinc ro Meoov, 
medium; the mean, the golden mean, that ne er ex- 
ceeds due bounds. | 

MEDITATE, © Matlab, meditor : R. Mine, 
cure eſt: Nug. - but meditate ſeems rather to be 
derived à Medew, curo, curam gero; to ſhew a care, 
a thought. 

MEDI-TERRANEAN ; Meoog5-cea, medius 
terra, mediterraneus ; a mid-laud country; allo a 
mid-land ſea. 

MEDIUM; Mere, medium; the golden mean. 

MEDLAR: Sax. mæd; Fr. Gall. meſple ; Lat. 
meſpilim ; Gr. Metier: it has often been a won- 
der to me, why Philips ſhould call the medlar a 
fruit delicious in decay, whereas nothing can be 
more diſagreeable than a decayed medlar ; that 
delicious favor then in the medlar is not the effect 
of decay, but of maturity :—but the poets, like 
the ladies, may ſay any thing. 


MEDLY ; quaſi megly ; a Miymps: fee MED- 


DLE: Gr.: now figniiying a miſcellany of things, 
all huddled, and mingled together. 

MEDULLARY, Moses, medulla, medullaris ; 
Harrow, TY 

MEEFD, or reward, Moles, munus, merces; a 
wecompenſe : Verſtegan writes it ede; and ſup- 
poſes it to be Sax. :—he ſuppoſes likewiſe, that 
our word mid-wife- comes from hence; for he 
writes it mede-wyf, a woman of mede, or merit, 
deferving recompenſe :—but even then it would 
be Gr. ; as we ſhall ſee under the art, MID- 
WIFE: Gr, | 


From GR EEE, and LATIX. 


| 


4 


| 


M E. 
MEEK, ( fortaſſe deſumptum ex Dor. Mue;, 
pro Mixgos, parvus, exiguus : Jun,” little, bum- 
ble, lowly, gentle. non d AAA. 
MEET, ft, and proper, Othis; by tranſpoſition 
Me0is, jus, fas; lawful, right, and juſt, © 
' MEET), oppoſe TMilap, interſum, accedo : or, 
MEET together \ according to Skinn. à Male, 
pro Mageuar, quærere, indagare, inveſtigare; to 
find, happen, or meet with by chance: © miror 
Helleniſtas noſtros nunquam deflexifle noſtrum 
meet with, à Mila: o quantum fuiſſet Evens I 
what a prodigious fnding would that be! Skinn.“ 
Vas great perhaps as when the Dr. himſelf found 
that a horſe-leach was a blood-ſucking- animal. 
_ MEETERLY, © a contraction of mediocriter; 
as in the proverb; meeterly, as maids are in fair- 
neſs : moderately, indifferently : Ray: — but ME- 
DIOCRITY is Gr. 
ME-GRIMS, a contraction of 'Huixpana, quaſi 
Mnxgev, dolor circa dimidium, five medium capitis; 
a pain affecting the head; the head-ache, _ 
MEIN tones, aſylums, or fanfuaries : Clel, 
Voc. 66, plainly ſhews, that © theſe meyns, meins, 
or fanes; nay, even that win, vun; min, mon; 
and other dialectical differences of ſound, were 
all aſylums, (endued with the privilege” of janc- 
tuary)—and conſequently may all be derived 3 
Nas, NzFos, by tranſpoſition, FaNus, FaNum; 
a temple, or place of holineſs, and ſanctity or 
elſe they may be derived from Mev-w, man-ea, 
man-ſio ; a head houſe, manſion, or dwelling :- but, 
in p. 58, n, he obſerves, that “ the antiquity of 
theſe meins has been already mentioned; but the 
form of them now deſerves notice: it was ſome- 
times an oblong ſquare ſtone, unpoliſhed ; much 
in the nature, tho* probably ſomewhat larger, than 
that relick of ſuperſtition, lodged under the, old 
coronation chair in Weſtminſter Abby, ſaid to 
have been brought out of Scotland by Edward I:“ 
—that bigotry and ſuperſtition ſhould delight in 
attributing ſome hidden virtue, ſome internal 
power and ſupernatural efficacy, to ſtocks, and 
ſtones, is not at all to be wondered at: and 
therefore there is no doubt but that as every 
aſylum, ſunctuary, and place of refuge, had theſe 


Leine belonging to them; ſo, in time, the whole 


ſtructure, or encloſure, came afterwards to be 
called tbe mein, meyn, min-fter, or monaſtery : but 
now, if mein, meyn, and fan, or fane, are ſynony- 
mous, and convertible terms, (as he himſelf ad- 
mits in p. 144, n, myn, for fyn) there ſurely can 
be no heſitation in deriving them all a NaFes, 
FaNus ; as above, 
MEFR-BALKS ; Mago, divide; to ſignify 4 


diviſion, or ſeparation of lands; a limit, partition, 
or boundary ; a /ign, note, or mark; as we have 
already 


M E 


already obſerved in the art. MARCHES :—with 
regard to the latter part of this compound, we 
have already conſidered that likewiſe, under the 


art. BALK, or ridge: fo that the whole ſignifies | 


a ridge of land, left unplowed, to mark out the boun- 
dary, or limit; i. e. to ſeparate, and divide the 
lands of different owners, 

MELAN-CHOLY, © Mazyyonu, black bile, 
madneſs ; R. Meas, black; and yon, bile: Nug.“ 

MELAN-CHTHON : „ the name of a Ger- 
man writer, an intimate friend, and aſſiſtant of 
the reformer Luther ; z from Meng, ava, av, black; 
and xh, oog, the earth; which was the true 
name of this writer: Nug.” —and yet the Dr. 
feems to have known every thing relating to this 
gentleman, except his name; for he has not been 
able to write it properly, having called him 
Melandt bon. 

MEL-DEW, commonly written, and pro 
nounced wildew; but is derived from tn 
melleus- ros; more generally known among the 
claſſic writers by the name of rubigs : this Men- 
drones, or melleus-ros, is what our farmers very 
properly call a honey-dew, becaufe it is a dew as 


ſweet as honey; and the bees will readily collect | 


it : fee MILDEW. 
| MELI-LOT, Meade, melilotum; quaſi meli- 
lotus; i. e. mellea lotus; the honey-lotus : R. Mei, 
met ; honey a ST Ales, lotus. 

MELIORATE, Awerw, Tarentinis Apevwy, 
mentor, quod poſtea melior; melioro; 10 0 make bet- 
ter; to improve. 


MELLI-FLUENT, Me-Pruws melle-fluo ; flow- 
ing with honey. 

MELLOW, Maaexos, mollis, mitis; ſeft, mild, | 
ripe. 

r o COTTOON, « quaſi malum cottonenm z 
i. e. lanuginoſum, et villoſum, et tomentoſum : eſt au- 
tem ſpecies mali Perſici: Skinn. —perhaps of the 
quince tribe :—the former part however is Gr. 

MELODY, *© Meade, melodia; R. Medes, 
melos; et audw, cano; from. whence comes wen, | 
ode, canticle : Nug.“ 

MELON, «© MyXoves, Or MnXaoreroves, à Maude, 
Dor. Mader, malum, pomum; becauſe melons bor- 
der on the color and figure of apples, or citrons : 
R. Manga, malus arbor ; an apple tree: Nug.” 

MELPOMENE, Menreutn, Melpomene, modu- 
lans ; one of the nine Muſes, preſiding in ſad and 
mournful arguments, 

MELT, © Modo, liguefacio ; to lquify, fuſe, | 
or diſolve ſolid bodies to a liquid ſtate : Caſaub. 
and Upt.” 

MEMBER, Megos, membrum, Pars, Portio; a 
part; portion, joint, or diviſion. 


From GREEK, and LATIN, 
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MEMORY, Mvunyuwv, memor, memoria ; remem- 
brance ; recollection, commemoration. 

MENACE, © Mnnigev, iraſci? R. Morig, ran- 
cor; hatred: or elle a minax : Nug. but minax 
is no Greek word, unleſs the Dr. had traced the 
origin of it up to the Gr. as under the art. 
IM-MINENT : Gr. 

MEN-ANDER, _ Mevevdenc, Mennnder ; dirum 
in ſe irruentem excipiens, et ſuſtiiens ; one who 
RY and withſtands the efforts of wo that 


tated ſo nearly, that Cicero ſays, he tran lated 
him: and Cæſar calls Terence, dimidiatum e 
nandrum; the other half of Menander.. 

MEND, Mew», minus; nam proprie mende, 
cum deeſt aliquid : d inſertum; ut à rem, tendo: 
a menda eſt emendare ; to corre a miſtake; to rec- 
| tify a fault; to repair what may be amiſs. 
 MENDICANT, Mew, minus; menda ; meni- 
cans ; quia minus habet ; to beg, or aſk alms; be- 
cauſe he has leſs than other men. 

MENIAL, Mern, menſa, menſalis; à ſervant 
who waits at table: or perhaps from Meves, 
Mawes, manus ; the hand, ready at all ſervices ;— 
Skinner and Ray ſuppoſe, the word mary is de- 
rived © 2 Fr. Gall. meſme; @ family: we be fix, 
or ſeven a men, in family; hence a menial ſer- 


men explained meny by we be fix, or ſeven at 
table; and 4 menial jervant, by a ſervant who 
waits at table; they would eaſily have found; 
that neſnie was but a Gallic barbariſm of menſa; 
and conſequently Gr. as above. 

MENSE : 
good manners : 
menſta; humanitas; menſtur, htumanus : 
Add.” —thus, all our etymol. 


Sax. menirx, humanus; Iceland. 
Lye's 


| Longues themſelves took: their origin from either 


have found, that it originated à manſuetus ; i. e. 
i Mavog-eew, mollis, man-ſueo; man- ſueſco; to train 
£ the hand, render gentle, mild. 
MENSTRUUM: © this Celtic word La- 
tiniſed, and adopted by phyſic,” ſays Cleland, 


ſolvent liquid; or rather he Ii quid, thot act: by ſe - 
paration of the minima :”—confequentiy Gr.: if 
minſter here ſignifies /itilke, it comes from Muyvog, 


parvus; /+ nell: and ewe, like the French eau, is 
: 2 no 


ck bim: R. Mee, to ftand firm; and Avg, a 


man of courage: Nug.”—there was a famous 
comic poet of this name at Athens, very {enten- 
tious, and acute; whoſe works Terence us imi- 


vant, a family ſervant: — but had theſe gentle: 


* Nicolſono exponitur ganz, 


are continually 
hunting after the ſource of our language in the 
Northern tongues, without confidering that thoſe» 


the Greek, or Roman languages; and if this 


Northern gentleman had but ſcen this word 
menſe properly written manſe, he would preſently 


Way. 50, is in the original nnſter-etue; the 


M E 
no more than a batbariſm of 'T-dvg, agus 3 mater; 
or any liquid. 0 

MENTAL, Miengis, retordatio, recollecbion; a 
Myazopuct, memoro : or perhaps a Meves, impetus 
animi, mens, mentis; the mind. 

MENTION, Mycopai, mentio, memoro; 10 tell, 
rebearſe, repeat. 

MEOX, dung; © heerof the name of Nixen is 
yet vſed in ſom partes of England tor a dung-heap: 
Verſt.“ but mixes is certainly derived à Mini, 


miſceo; to mix, or mingle ; it being a compeſition of | 


all mixtures. 

MERCER, MYzZze95}, Malaga, ſericum ; Alt; 
contracted to mercer; a dealer in filk :—Upton, 
under the art. /, ſuppoſes Mela ſignifies filum 
and that Engine Mate is lum ſericum; — but there 
is no ſuch ſignification of the word MYafe ; for 
all the lexicons interpret Malaga, by ſericum; and 
therefore Engixa Mila are one and the ſame 
thing: —Milagagęios properly ſignifies a /ilk-man, or 
perhaps à worker in filk; as well as a dealer in 
that article. 

MERCHANT); Meg, unde merx, mercenarius; 
any thing that is to be bought or ſold; a perſon 
who deals in various articles: Voſſius has given 
us two other deriv. “ vel à Megos, pars; quia res 
per partes venduntur : vel ab Egwns, Mercurius, per 
metath :” — though, indeed, he rather derives 
Eęuns, à mercibus; niſi dictus ab Egew, dico. 

MERCOD ; * we now ſay mer/ed, or amerſed; 
it 1s rightly marked, or quoted; as what one is to 
pay: Verſt.” — perhaps he meant quetad ; i. e. 
the quota he is to pay :—belides, we have already 
ſeen that AMERSED is Gr. 

MERCURY, *Eegpns, Mercurius ; Mercury: alſo 
a mineral, and plant: Mercury, the ſon of Jupiter 
by Maia, ſeems to have had the government of 
Gaul, Spain and Italy, under the name of Faunus ; 
he was likewiſe called Ermes, from Armes, a Cel- 
tic word for divination : he had alſo the appel- 
lation Teutat (Lucan, Lactantius, and Livy) 
reut, people; at, father: Cæſar. VI. :—the Ger- 
mans call themſelves Teutones, and their language 
Teutonic: and perhaps Tuiſco, from whence our 
word Tueſday, takes the ſame deriv.; and from 
hence likewiſe the Tuiſch, or Dutch :— Mercury 
is ſuppoſed to have died about the time the Iſ- 
raelites went down into Egypt, at the invitation 
of Joſeph : Sammes, 62, &c. 

MERCY, Muozgos, Mizpes, miſer, miſericordia ; 
pity, compaſſion, tenderneſs. 

MERE, Moves, merus, purus, ſolus; merum an- 
tiqui dicebant ſalum; at nunc purum appellamus; 
pure, ſimple, plain; alſo incipid, taſteleſs: Voſſius 
de Permut. lit. ſays, that merus originates ab 
Kol. Mas, pro Moves. 
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MERETRICIOUS, Meg, Mepopactt, MEred, me. 
rebrix, que corpore meretur ; a harlot; a meritori. 
ous lagy ; ſarcaſtically. BY af 

MERGIN, marga; 8 kind f earth, or mar]; 
between clay and ſand ; of a fertilizivg nature; 
ſometimes written aurgeon, oy 

MERI-DIAN, Mecog-d e, meri- die 3 quaſi 
medi- dies, medius- dies; mid. day, or that higheſt 
point of the heavens, at which the ſun arrives 
al noon. y 1 

MERISMUS, Mepiopacs, partitio, divifio 5 figura 
rhetorica; @ partition, diviſion ; and @ figure in 
rhetoric. 

MERIT), Mag, Megomas, mereo, mereor ; nam qui 
dignus eſt, meretur; et qui meretur, dignus eſt conſequi : 
to deſerve rewards, or Puniſhments; eſt enim vocabu- 
lum woe : demereo ſignifies te oblige, to endear; de. 
mereor, to deſerve well; but demerit, to deſerve ill. 

MERSION, Mugu, uo; unde merge; to dip, 
or Plunge under water; hence an emergent occaſion 
is an occaſion ariſing from ſome unexpected, and 
unforeſeen accident. | 

MES-ENTERY, © Meowlegiey, a membrane, which 
is in the middle of the inteſtines, and ſupports the 
branches of the vena porta: R. Mere, medius; and 
Evylos, mmtus ; Evlegov, inteſtinum 2 N ug.“ ; 

MESS, Mebingi, mitte, miſſus ; quaſi meſſus : 
ferculum, quicquid ad prime, ſecundæque menſæ ap- 
paratum miltitur, atque apponitur ; a diſh of any 
kind, that is ſent to, or from table.“ and Jo- 
ſeph took, and ſent meſſes unto them from before 
him :” Gen. xliii. 34: or, perhaps meſs may be 
contracted from Turido, comedo, commeſſus ; to eat 
together, to partake of the ſame eatables, 

MESSAGE, Median, ex Mila, et Inwi, mitio; 
miſſus ; a perſon ſent with ſome orders. 

MESSIAH, Meorias, Meſſias; properly a He- 
brew word, expreſſed in Greek, by Xgires, un#us ; 
anointed ; the Lord's anointed. f 

MESSUAGE, meſſuagium; a dwelling, in old 
law Latin : perhaps it may be 3 a Meyw, 
maneo ; unde manſio z unde meſſuagium, quali 
manſuagium ; a place to abide, to dwell, to continue 
in; i. e. a manſion-bouſe, or bead dwelling ; not an 
out-houſe. | 

MET of coals ; Mfleww, metior, metitus ; a mea- 
ſure of two buſhels : or, perhaps rather derived i 
Meoduos, modius; a buſhel. 

5 MET ; the paſt tenſe, and participle of MEET: 
r. 

METAL; © Maas, metallum: Nug.”—Litt. 

and Ainſw. tell us, that Mila, metallum, is de- 

rived from a Hebrew word, fignifying lamina 

ferrea; interpr. Hier.—vel ita dictum quod 


Mi aM, aliud poſt aliud inveniatur; ubicunque 


una inventa vena eſt, non procul invenitur alia:;—— 
this 


. . Ds. 
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this may be true with regard to metals; but it is 
as applicable to other ftrata likewiſe. | 
MET A-MORPHOSES, «© Mtdlapoggwsis, trauſ- 
guratio: R. Mile, trans; et Meęen, forma: Nug.“ 
META-PHOR; © MfYagees, tranſlatio : R 
$:pw, fero: Nug. —when a word is tranſlated from 
its proper acceptation, to another more figurative. 
META-PLASM, Malaraacl“ñ, metaplaſmus ; 
fgura grammatica ; a grammatical figure; when 
ſome letter in a word is changed, on account of 
the verſe, ornament, or neceſſity. 
META-THESIS, MMateors, metathe/fis, quum 
literæ tranſponuntur, per metath. a tranſpoſition 
of letters ; as Aprak, rapax ; Mogpn, forma. 
MET-EM-PSYCHOSIS, MaM %. me- 
tempſychaſis, tradufio, ſeu migratio anime, ex uno 
corpore auimato in aliud ; a paſſing of the ſoul, from 
one living body to another : the opinion of Py- 
thagoras. 


METEOR; Miſtugos, Mfwwgeeroyie, ſublimis, va- 


gus, flutuans ds rebus cœleſtibus; Miltaga, qua circa 


afra frunt, aut apparent; an appearance of light, or 
any other body, that makes a tranſient duration, and 
ſuddenly vaniſhes. 


METHEGLIN, Mefv, vinum, temetxm ; unde 


Meailins, melites; (it ſhould have been printed me- 
litites in Hederic) a drink made of honey and wine. 

METHOD; “ Mefcdos, R. Ogos, a way, a road: 
Nug.”—ratic, et via, aliquid docendi, vel diſcendi; 
a ready, expeditious way to teach, or learn any thing ; 
alſo. a ſet? of enthuſiaſts, who pretend to have a new 
day, a new road, a new path to heaven, 

MET-ONYMY, 1 Melervgix, metonymia, tranſ- 
nominatio ; when one name is taken for another, as 
Ceres, who is the goddeſs of corn; for corn itſelf: R. 
Mila, et ovopz, temen: Nug.“ 

METOPE, Malern, metopa; a lerm in archi- 
tecture. 

METRE, Maete, Melee, metior, metrum, metri- 
cus; meaſure of any kind ; but chiefly of verſe, with 
or without rhime. 

METRO-POLIS, Mi1gowoaus, metropelis : R. 


Mine, mater; mother, et Tas, civitas; a city: 


Nug.”—the mother city, chief toton; reſidence of a | 


ſovereign ; allo the biſhop of that chief city; an 
arch-biſhop, or metropolitan. 

METTLE-ſome; Melander, metallum ; quod no- 
bis pro animi prefentia, et vigore uſurpatur ; me- 
taphora ducta a metallis, quæ quo acutiora ſunt, 
ed nobiliora, et magis pretioſa habentur ; the 
perfection of metals. 

METTLED, tiph, Mabv, vinum; unde Mebuw, 
ebrius fi; intoxicated, 

MEWL: this word is only another way of 
writing mew, Or mue, like a cat; and conſequently 
will take the ſame deriv.: Shakeſpear has intro- 


duced it in his As you lite it; Act ii. ſc. g, in that 
admirably juſt deſcription, or rather picture of 
human life, 


- —— at firſt the infant, 
Mewling and puking in the nurſe's arms; 
i. e. crying, or whining in a feeble tone. 

MIASMA, Magna, inguinamentum, contagium; 
a contagious infection in the blood, and ſpirits; as in 
the plague, &c.: R. Miaww, contamino; io defile, to 
pollute the whole maſs of blood. 

MICHER ; vel à Lat. miſerz nihil enim avaro 
miſerius : vel à Gall. miche; mica panis ; quia ſc, 
omnes micas q menſa decidentes, numerat : Skinn. as 
quoted by Lye :”—but it happens, that neither 
miſer, nor mica, nor miche, are originals ; but are 
all derived from the Greek; miſer à Murageg: 
mica, à Mixxog, Dor. pro Mixes, parvus; @ crumb, 
a mile; or any litile thing ; and miche from the 
ſame root. 

MICKLE, © Meyaxcs, quaſi Mya, magna; 
great; Meytvos, magnitude, vis; Meyanigu, magni- 
fice effero; Hom, Il. k. 69: Caſaub. and Upt,”— 
great, mighty, much :—Veritegan ſuppoſes it to 
be Sax. 

' MICRO-COSM, Mixgo-xoopes, par vu, mundus 


times ſo called; and any ingenious piece of me- 
chaniſm, repreſenting the mundane ſyſtem; an orre- 


dus ; the world. 
MICRO-SCOPE, Muxge- oxorew, microſcopium 


imperceptible to the naked eye: R. Minges, parvus; 
little; and Exonrew, video; to ſee. | 

MID-DAY, Meoo5-dzos, medius-dies, meridies, 
quaſi medi- dies; the noon-tide pcint: Verſtegan ſup- 
poſes mid- deaq to be Sax. becauſe written in 
Saxon characters. 

MIDDING ; „ forte à nom. mud: Skinn. and 
Ray :”—but MUD is Gr. | | 

MIDDLE. ; Meooc, medius; the midſt ; Verſte- 
gan ſuppoſes it to be Sax. 
MIDGE, usa, muſca 4 gnat, Ay. or inſeck. 
MID-RIFF; Awrrayun,. diaphragma, interſe- 
pimentum quod interſepit ; membrana, que cor, 
et pulmanem d jecore, et liene diſtinguit; præcerdia; 
a membrane, which divides the heart and lungs from 


and ÞPpacow, ſepio; to hedge round, guard, or, 
ſeparate. 

MID-WIFE :. Caſaubon gives us only the 
Gr. appellation of Maia, which, as he properly 


origin to 'mid-wife z and therefore, with Verſte- 
gan, it would be better to derive mid-wife, or, as. 


he writes it, mede-wyf, a woman of mede, deſerving 


recompenſe; 


a little world, or world in miniature; man is ſome- 
2 3 Minges, parvus; little ; and Koche, mun- 


an inſtrument to diſcern, or diſcover ſmall objects, 


the liver and ſpleen , or the lotver inteſtines : R. Ava, 


obſerves, ſignifies oſtetrix: but it ſcarce gave 
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or elſe ſuppoſe, with Skinner, that ſhe was ſo 
called, quod media fit inter mulieres; vel quod 
medias partes tredtet, et curet:— but then it de- 
rives à Meru, media, n rd Mero, medium vel, ut 
recte monet doctus Th. Henſh. q. d. Sax. 
med- pip, mulier mercede conduffa ; but this 1s 
Verſtegan's deriv. and may ſignify for bad pur- 
poſes : the Dr's. therefore ſeems the beſt; had 
he but given us the Gr. that horrid language. 


MIGHTY ; Meyigog, maximus 3 greateſt: Caſaub.“ | 


—Verſtegan ſuppoſes it Sax. 


prie eſt domum, vel domilicium mutare ; to remove, 
to ſhift, or change habitation ; quitting our native 
homes, and tranſplanting to another | climate :—11, 
Voſſius derives the verb migro ab Eyago, Eyeu,— 
but they both ſignify excito, expergefacio ; which, 
with ſome other ſenſes, are far enough diſtant from 
the idea we have of the verb emigro. 

'MILD ; vel à Meda, particip. Mebeig, remit- 


tens, mitis ſum ; gentle, eaſy, calm: “ vel à Manx, 


Many, mitts, placidus, lenis; meek, placid, le- 
nient-: Caſaub. - but Verſtegan ſuppoſes it to 
be Sax. 


: MILD-HEORTNESS, © my/d-hartedneſs ; mer- 


cy, or compaſſion : Verlt,”—but both mild, and 
heart are Gr. 


MILDEW : if not compounded of Mou, and 
JI melleus ros ; as we have already ſeen, under 
che 


art. MEL-DEW ; this muſt be a ſimple | 


word, and uncompounded, being derived imme- 
diately from M. los, rubigo ſegetum; unleſs that ſenſe 
has been attributed to the Greek, merely from a 
ſimilarity of ſound :—Shakeſpear has uſed this 
word in one of the moſt natural ſimilies that ever 
came from the pen of a poet ; in thar admirable 
ſcene between Hamlet and his mother; Act III. 
ſc. 10, wherein he ſhews the queen two minia- 
ture pictures, the one of his murdered father, the 
other of his uſurping uncle ; then, after hav- 
ing paſſed the higheſt encomiums on that of 
his father, Hamlet ſays, 

This was your huſband :—look now what fol- 

Here is your huſband; like a mildew'd ear [lows; 

Blaſting his wholeſome brother. 

MILE, Maio, milliare; ſpatium mille paſſuum; 
the diſtance of a thouſand paces — the word Miauoy 
is only a feigned word from Xi, mille; a 
thouſand. | 

MILETUS, “ Mines, Miletum; a maritime 
town of Afia Minor; from Miles, minimum; ver- 
milion; this town has been fo called as if it were 
rubra; red: Paſor. Nug.“ 

MIL-FOIL, XiAa-pvaxcy, mille fol um, i. e. mul- 
tis foliis; the herb yarrow, or noſe- bleed. 
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MILITIA ; © Ianf, miles, milex, in veteri in- 
(criptione ; turmarins : Opaniing, illud autem ex 
"Ops cht: Helych. to gather together, to march 
in ranks; though ſome derive miles A Xu, mille; 
ce quod apud veteres ſcribitur mile; nam trium mil. 
lium primò legio fiebat ; ac fingulæ tribus millia fin- 
gula militum mittebant: Varro :"'——jiles, militaris, 
militia ; a ſoldier ; and whoever goes out 10. war ;— 
with regard to the word militia, there is a re- 
markable paſſage, which I ſhall deſire leave to 
quote from Mat. Paris, as produced by Junius, 


under the article muſter: © Rex (Hen. III. ad 
MIGRATION, Meyageov, domus; migrare pro- 


ann. 1253,) conſtirvit ut, ſecundum priſtinam con- 
ſuetudinem, arma civibus competenter aſſignaren- 
tur, et monſtrarentur, et cenſerentur:“ —ſo early 
was there à militia eſtabliſhed, as the natural de- 
fence of this kingdom, that even in the time of 
Henry the Third (five hundred and twenty- 
eight years ago) it was renewed, ſecundum pri- 
flinum conſuetudinem, according ta cuſtom, long be- 
fore bis time. 

MILK, © Meaxz, ab Aunty, mulgeo ; to milk : 
Upt.“—it is obſervable, that Hederic gives us 
this word under the appearance of Ma, ns, n: 
—but that muſt have been a miſtake of the 
preſs for Mon; particularly as he has explained 


| It by © cibus quidam ex lafle : Paulus Zgin. Gall, 


Paxamus : vox peregrina reſpondens Germanico 
melc; milk :*—and Caſaubon ſays, * Miaxa, «boy ri 
d Taruxlos, edulium ex latte conſtans. 
MILL, © Muan; mola : Caſaub. and Upt.” 
MILLENER : Minſhew ſuppoſes, that this 
word, like haberdaſher, mercer, &c. is only an ap- 
pellative given to thoſe people, who deal in va- 
rious articles: © thus,” ſays he, „4 millener is fo 
called à Lat. mille; (he ſhould have ſaid & Xiao, 
mille) i. e. having a thouſand ſmall wares 10 ſell :” 
—and perhaps the number of their articles has 
not been diminiſhed ſince his time. 
MILL-ENNIUM ; X1A404-evicules, mille-annus, 
millenarii, millennium; a ſet of enthufiaſts, who 
bold that Chriſt ſhall reign a thouſand years on earth, 
before the end of the world. | 
MILLE-PED, XiAios-Todes, mille-pedes, mille- 
peda, centipeda, et multipeda ; quod mille, i. e. 
multos pedes habet; a worm, having a great num- 
ber of feet; ſometimes called the palmer-worm. 
MILLET, Mea, Meaum, millium ; a grain fo 
called; which ought to be written with a fingle J. 
MILLION, Xa, mille; a thouſand; though 
our word ſignifies ten hundred thouſand : vel à 
Mugiz, mille; for any indeterminate number. 
ILT, lien, à Aus, Levis, mollis, planus; ſmooth, 
ſoft, plain. kl : 
MILWYN ; © greenfſh ; forte 3 milvo; q. d. 


piſcis milvinus: Ray:“ — et mihi videtur, ſays 
Littleton, 


M 1 


Littleton, ut à Ma an, malbd; ita ab Auanyxer, | 
immitis, quod fit rapatiſſimus, milvus dici. 

- MIMIC, Mme, mimicus ;. ad mimos pertinens : 
R. Mios, imitator; Miatehnal, imitor; to expreſs by 
imitation, to mock. | 

MINCE ; „Mice, in minutas partes ſeco, in 
parva fruſta concido; Caſaub.” — that Miro, 
ſignifies 1 mince, there can be no doubt; but 
that it has given origin to that word, may be 
very much doubted: mince ſeems rather to be 
derived à Miyves, parvus; unde Maude, minus ; to 
make ſmall ; to cut into little pieces. | | 

MIND: Clel. Way. 46 ; and Voc. 156, ſays, 
« ind is one of the variations of the word ex- 
pteſſive of the bead; gen, ken, men ; ment; mind :“ 
but in Voc. 210, n, he tells us, that © ven 
is radical to ven-doz” alluding to the antient Cel- 
tic cuſtom of carrying on trade chiefly by beads 
of cattle :—then ſurely both ven-do, ven, and 
vex-eo, come from Nyvzo-pue, vendo; 10 buy, ſell, or 
traffic : though it ſeems more natural to derive 
our word mind from animus ; and he himſelf ac- 
knowledges, (Way. 46,) that ** animus originates 
ab A-veu-os ;''—then mens ſeems to have been 
formed from thence by an eaſy tranſpoſition »: 
mens; the mind. 8 

MINE, belonging to me; Moy, pro Ewa, meum ; 
my property. 

MINE. underground; à Latina voce poſterio- 
rum ſæculorum, minare, i e. ducere, ic. duiius 
ſubterraneos facere : unde Lat. barb. minerale, pro 
faſſili; cuniculus metalla querentium ;' a paſſage un- 
derground ; hence to counter-mine, to under-mine : 
» Skinn,” | 

MING, mention; Sax. mynegung; admoni- 
tion, warning, reminding; I had a minging of my 
ague ; not a perfect fit, but only ſo much as put 
me in mind of it : Skinn. and Ray:“ — but all 
theſe words ſeem. to be deſcended from the ſame 
root with mind, and remind :—conſequently Gr. 

MINGINATER ; © one that makes fret-work : 
it is a ruſtic word, and corrupted perchance 
from ENGINE: Ray :”—one ſtep more would 
have made it Gr. 

MINGLE ; © Miywev, Mv, miſceo; to mix, 
blend, and tumble together. . - 
MINIATURE, Muwes, parvus; Muube, minuo ; 
to diminiſh, or make leſs : mini- kin is a pleonaſm ; 
for each part of the compound exprefles dimi- 
nutiveneſs. r EY 

MINISTER : as ire is derived à Me- 
Vas, Meyiroes, magiſter 5 miniſter ſeems to be de- 


rived à Mivves, parvus, minor; a ſervant, à mini- 


ſter; as in that paſſage of St. Matt. xx. 26, 2), 
But whoſoever will be great among you, let him 


be your miniſter ; and whoſoever will be chief ] 
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among you, let him be your /ervant :>—othert 
derive it à Mente, unde munus, officium, miniſte- 
rium ; to ſerve at the altar, to he ſubſervient in any 
holy office. Fatt? 5 
MINIUM, Modes, vel ab Ape, pro quo ap. 
Dioſcor. et Awpiov, et Mirror, ab Hiſp. mina, 1. e. 
vena metallica, five mineralis ; ſinople, red lead, ot 
vermilion. 6 
MINOR; Muvvog, Met, parvus; little': the 
comparative minor, leſs : allo a perſon under age. 
MINSTER, Moves, /olus ; Mora vos, Movag np, 
monaſterium; from which it is contracted to 
minſter , a temple, church, cathedral : though, 
with If. Voſſius, it ſeems rather to be derived, 
vel a Meveivn, Mevorvecw, munus, .quando pro officio 
capitur ; vel ab Hebrzo : — but none of theſe 
deriv, give the reader ſo much ſatisfaction, as 
Clel. Voc. 54; where he obſerves, that © in 
Britain, before the Romans introduced their 
deities, or built here in London temples - t6 
Apollo, Diana, &c. perhaps in places uſurped 
from the Druidical conſecrated ground, there 
were certain altars, or ſtones, to which were-af- 
ſigned the privilege of ſanctuary; this ſtone was 
called the mein, mon, meynt, or minſter :—and in 
p. 138, he ſays, © there can hardly be any ſolid 
reaſon aſſigned, why the altar-piece of Meſt- miu. 
fler Abby, (hould not at this very moment ſtand 
on the identical ſpot, which was the ſeat of 4 
minſter, or cromlech, perhaps thouſands of years 
before the exiſtence of the temple of Apollo: 
thus has this gentleman gone far enough into 
antiquity for the eſtabliſhing a minſter, or meyn-fone ; 
and yet perhaps not far enough for eſtabliſhing 
the etymology, or deriv. of it ; for mein, meyn, 
myn, and mon, ſenſibly derive a fane, fanus, fanum ; 
i. e. à Nac, ol. NaFes, by tranſpoſition faNus ; 
a fane, or mein: or elle mein, min, mon, mun, 
wun, won, and wont, may all ſignify habitation, 
dwelling, man ion; and then would originate i 
maneo, i. e. à Me-, man-eoz 1o remain, dwell, 
inhabit. 
MINSTREL; “ videri poteſt deſumptum 
ex Meng ne, procus; ut vox primitùs denotaverit 


centem : niſi malis derivare a Sax. mynrxen; ut 
propriè olim minſtrels dicti fuerint, gui in cathedra- 
libus ecclefiis inſerviebant choro, inter miniſtrandum: 
Jun.“ a muſica! performer : or elſe we muſt re- 
fer to the Sax. Alph. „ 
MINT, more properly minth, Mila, ment ba 
et menta; the herb ſo called. 
MINT, money; Mevila, moneta : niſi forte malis 
ſimpl. à monendo; ſecundùm Iſidor. ducere: 
-quod illius nota tam de pretio, quam auctore mo- 


nent: proprie enim nota numinis impreſſi moneta 
OT R r eat : 


amatorem cantu muſico ſurda dilettæ limina demul- 


— — -—- - 
. Foo * 
* 


* 


eſt : Ainſw. the mint, or place where money is coin- 
ed: — © whether the mint in Southwark (ſays 
Clel. Voc. 54) derived its name from an antient 
privilege of ſanfluary, long ſince aboliſhed, or 
from ſome coinage, once eſtabliſhed there, of which, 
however, I am totally ignorant, I do not pre- 
tend to determine; but I fincerely believe, that 
in the Weſt of London, there exiſted, in the very 
ſpot where the abby now ftands, ſuch a mein 
(fane) meynt, or minſter; and was called Weſt-min- 
ſter; for ages before that Græco- barbariſm mo- 
naſtery was ſo much as in exiſtence.” 
MINUTE, all; MivJw, minuo; R. Mirveg, 
minute; ſmall: Nug.“ 
MINUTE of time; Mivvos, parvus; 
portion. 9 
MINUTES, memorandums) from the ſame root: 
MINUTULE, 7zrifles Gr. g 
MIRACLE ; Mega, oculi: nempe quia qui mi- 
rantur, rem altentè aſpiciunt; fereque non line 
voluptate, ac ſtupore, attonitis occulis, arrectis 
auribus adſtant: any thing effected beyond the 
ordinary powers and operations of nature; and 
which is ſo very uncommon, as to cauſe aſtoniſb- 
ment in the bebolders. 
MIRE, dirt; © Mixes, inquinatus : Maru, inqui- 
zo Upt.“ —it ſhould have been printed Miaivw, 
MIRK' D, or mark'd ; © is be troubled, or di- 
furbed in mind; to be ſtartled: probably from the 
Sax. me 
mepk is undoubtedly derived from the Gr.; as we 
wall ſee preſently, under the art. MURKY : Gr. 
MIRROR; Mega, oculi; unde miror, admiror ; 
altonitis oculis aſpicere; to bebold, admire, and 
gaze upon. | | 
MIRTIH ſeems to originate from the expreſ- 
ſion “ canere ad myrium, in the fenfe of finging 
round, or cue after another : Clel. Way. 81 :— 
but ſurely myrtus derives from Muglos, nyrtus arbor. 
MMIS-ANTHROPE, Mis-arlewres, miſantbropos; 
a man-hater, a hater of mankind, of an. unſocial dif- 
poſition : R. Migew- artewros, ofor-bominum : —it is 
remarkable, that neither Jun. Skinn. Litt. nor 
Ainſw. ſnould have given us this word. 
MISCELLANY, Mioyw, miſceo, miſcellaneus; 
as mixture , various articlẽs, @ magazine of inco- 
berence... [4 
MIS-CON-STRUE : we have many other 


| a ſmall 


words in our langvage, beginning with the pre- 
poſition MIS ; which will be more properly 
found under their reſpective articles; unleſs when 
the primitives themſelves are not in uſe; as in- 
the following examples, when ounded: as. 


for the, prepoſition itſelf (mis) it ſees to be but ſ fim 


a contraction of the negative minus, either the 
adjective, or adverb in Latin; and: conſequently 
af 
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pk, ſignifying dark: Ray:“ but the Sax. 


| fed miſſa; miſſe, vox omnino ignota 


M 1 

derived à Muweg, i. e. tarepos, little, leſs; to ex- 
preſs a -deficiency. - Nr Xo 
- \MIS-CREANT ; Xeno, credo, mutuo do; quod 
qui facit, etiam Latinis creditor vocatus; to lend, 
truſt, believe, confide : mis here is a negative com- 
pound; and conſequently a miſ-creant is a miſ-be. 
liever, an infidel, incredulous, unbelieving. 

MISCREED, “I ſuppoſe is only a ruftic 

word for deſcried : Ray: — then Gr. 

MISERY; Moros, deteftandus ; unde Miro, odi; 
quaſi Miongos, vel Muoxgpos, i. U Mios, Aeteſtabi- 
lis, odioſus, exoſus ; miſerable, wretched, deteftable : 
vel a Moytgos, ærumnoſus; forlorn, pityful, woful. 
| MISH-MASH; „ Teut. miſch-maſch; chaos ; 

confuſa rerum congeries; hoc à Teut, miſchen ; mi/- 
cere ; et maeſſen, meſſen; metiri: Skinn.” this latter 


| 


| half of the compound is ſcarce intelligible; the Dr. 


therefore had much better, with Caſaub. have deriv- 


| ed miſb-maſh a Miyrous, miſceo : and then the whole 


compound would have been quaſi M:xJca-Mz2s, 
miſta, vel mixta-maſſa; a mixt-maſs, a h:ap of confuſion, 
where all things are huddled, and jumbled together. 

MIS-PRISION gf treaſon: © Fr. Gall. meſpriſon; 
error; hoc à verbo meſprendre; errare: q.d. 
male-accipere, male. intelligere, male-apprebendere; à 
Lat. prebendere: Skinn,” a miſapprebenſion, a 
miſtake :—not content, however, with this deriv. 
the Dr. refers us to this word in his Alphabet of 
Law terms; and there he ſays, © miſprifion juris 
conſultis noſtris dicitur, ubi quis conſcius eft 
conjurationis in regem, homicidii; et latrocinii 
perpetrati, et celeriter reum non defert, vel ac- 
cuſat ad magiſtratum; a Fr. Gall. meſpris ; ne- 
glectus, contemtus: - ſo that now we have got an- 
other deriv. the former deſerves the preference; 
and is evidently derived from the Gr. 

MISS, à young lady; Appa; Turpos, vel ab Ana, 
' ſimu! ; amaſa ; my love. 1 5 
MISS, to paſs by ; Melini, milto, omitto; paſs 


| 


| over, loſe one's aim. 


MISSION, « Mt8:nw:, mitto, miſſus, miſſa, miſfile : 
Græcis;“ 
ſays Voſſ.— true; in the ſenſe it is underſtood 
now by the Romaniſts; but, notwithſtanding that, 
its deriv; muſt. be from hence. 

MIST, or fog; Mager, quod Heſych, exp. 
Exauiory mh enim ahud eſt zebula, quam tenuiſ- 
zling rain. | 

MISTERY, or trade; Miro, unde munus;. 
miniſterium; doing any ſervice, learning any trade,. 
buſineſs, occupation Sk inner derives it I'Mugngios, | 
myſterium; quia ſc. quælibet ars, quamvis viliſ- 


ina quedem, ac fubtilifima pluvia ;; ſmall driz- 


ima, ſua» arcana habet; quæ non initiatis non 
temere artificibus communicantur: - and there 
may be ſome propriety in this deriv. 

MIS-TETCHET; 
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or cuſtom, as, a 'miſtetcht horſe : 
miſ-teacht,, i. e. miſctaug bi: Ray: - but TEACH, 
and conſequently TAUGHT, is Gr. 
MISTRESS, Mayaag tcuę, quali Mayiswg, ma- 
giſter, magiſtra ; .a tutoreſs, vel à Meyac. ar 
MITE, “ M&as, midas : Upt.”—both Hederic, 
Litt. and Ainſworth, explain this midas by a little 
worm that breedeth in beans ;—and perhaps from 
the ſmallneſs of its make, applied to the inſet ; 


ſuppoſe quaſi } 


and LATIV. M O 


by tranſpoſition a moat; a bttle particle of matter: 
R. Teuro, ſeco; to cut ſinall: Caſaub.“ | 

MOB, Motos, motio; mobilis ; ſeditio, tumullus; 
riot, diſorder, miſrule, diſiurbance. 

MOCK, © Mwxaw, vel Mauigo, irrideo, alludo; 
to jeer, to ſcoff ; Caſaub. and Upt.“ 

MODEL, Mew, Mio, metior, menſura, modus, 
the meaſure, form, and manner of a thing. | 

MODERATE, © Medea, curo ; nempe Mie 


— & 3 


lowing art. mw | | yes 
MITE, or ſmall Piece; Mixxog, Dor. pro Mixgpos, 
parvus, mica ; à crumb, a very little bi. 


which, however, may be derived as in the fol- 


4 


dz, Modos, modus, moderator; a ruler, guide, or go- 
vernor : Voſſ. T ** 
MODERN, Aas, dies, hodie, hodiernus, mo- 
dernus; of the preſent times. . 
MODEST), Awdnporww, verecundus ſum, pudens; 


MITHRIDATE, 74 Mulerdalior, - Mibeudalen, | baſoful, chaſte. 
8 


_ MITHRIDAT] ſuppone avliddos, Mithri- 
daticum antidotum; an antidote found out by Mithri- 
dates, king of Pontus, by means of which he ſo 
accuſtomed. himſelf to the uſe. of poiſons, that 
afterwards they had no effect on him: Nug.“ 

MITIGATION, Menus, remitio, miſſus ; mitis, 
mitigatio., appea/ing, remitting, excuſing. | 
MI-IRE, Milea, à ligature tied round the 
bead: Nug.”'—diadema ; a biſhop's diadem :—the 
root of Milęa ſeems to be A Mi, ligo 5 unde Miles, 
Flum, quia eo aliquid ligatur; et Milga, * vel 
medium corpus, vel caput cingitur:—“ what by 
the Greeks, ſays Clel. Voc. 44, © was called 
Aindnpa, Was: by the Celts called @ tiar:?“ — 
and then he adds, in the notes, © if this word 
ever penetrated into Perſia, or was known in 
their antient Pehlavi language, it undoubtedly 
pervaded ſo far, by means of the Northern con- 
queſts ;”—bur thoſe conqueſts were of recent, 
modern date, compared to the eſtabliſhment of 
the Greek language: with regard, however, to 
the former part of this compound, Clel. Voc. 45, 
ſays, that “ the tiar was of two kinds, tbe 
mor-tier, or greater, (from major, i. e. Meyas) and 
the coee- tier, or mee-tier, contracted to mi-tre, the 
leſſer: from E-Aaoouv, minor. 


MOIETY, Mga, pars, portio; generally un- 
derſtood as the half : or rather, according to 
this interpretation, à Merog, medius; unde medietas, 
contracted to moiety ; any thing or ſum, divided 
in the midſt, into two equal parts, or halves. 


| MOIL, © a diſb made of marrow, and grated 


| bread, &c. magnam habet affinitatem cum Mus, 

medulla ; marrow : Jun.” 

a MOIL, or ſpot z Men, contamino ; to ftain : 
pt.” 

MOIL, or turmoil ; ** Mwes, pugna, tumultus : 
Caſaub.“ — “ vel are r AdJuwrear, vid. Heſych. 
et etymol: Upt.“ there is a brevity and con- 
ciſeneſs in this gentleman's writing, which is 
ſometimes far from being ſatisfactory: this lat- 
ter deriv. has coſt me ſome trouble; for He- 
ſychius gives us no ſuch verb; he has indeed 
given us a ſubſtantive AJuwn, and explained it 
by G&T0pia, TES dubie, et perplexæ 3 OM ,,; Ne- 
gligentia contemptus; ayvoa, ignorantia, inſcitia; 
nau, quies, otium; not one of all which inter- 
pretations, particularly the laſt, can bear any 
connexion with our word moil; which ſignifies 
fatigue, from exceſs of hurry, buſtle, tumult, buji- 
neſs : it might therefore be derived rather à Me- 
Vs, or, as Caſaubon writes it, MwMos, tumultus, la- 


rant beginning thus; Mittimus. 
MIX, MiFis, à Miu, Mic, miſceo, mixtio; 


MOIST, Madzu, madeo, madidus; made wet : 
vel à Mage: ſee MIST : Gr. | 


MITTIMUS, Meat, mitto ; to ſend : a war- | bor ; for that is the principal cauſe of fatigue. 


a compoſition of ſeveral ingredients, blended and min- 
gled together : Junius writes it both © xen, and 
myxen ;“ but has derived it from muck ; fimus, 
fimetum; which is quite a different origin; viz. 
1 but the former ought rather to be pre- 
ferred. | 


4 


MO, antiently written for more; à Sax. ma, | 


« contracted from Mzyas, magnus, magnior, eliſo u, 
magior, tandem g quoque extritum major; à ma- 
gior videtur remanſiſſe adverbium magis : Voſſ.T“ 


* MOLE, or animal; doctiſſimus amicus 
Rogers, noſtrum mole deflectit à Moazolai, cuni- 
culos agere; quz ſane feliciflima videtur alluſio, 
vix etymon : Skinn.” —becavſe it is Gr.: how- 


ever, to pleaſe the Dr. it is referred to the 


Sax. Alph. 

- MOLE, or haven; ©. cothon ; Mus, ports, 
manu fatfius.;, hoc a Montes, labor; q. d. portus; 
ſeu agger, magno labore, contra aquarum impetum 
exſtruttus : Skinn.” —any harbor made at a great 


MOAT, a ſmall body; Alopes, atomus; an atom | 


expenſe and labor. 
Rr 2 MOLB, 
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MOLE, or /pot ; Me, tbrtamino, iuguie ; a minſfter, Where the monks are extr6ſed inthe tiring 
N Hain; vel à Msn, macule ; ſpots ; either natural, I rules of diſcipline, and the moſt rigid precepts of 
1 or artificial. Wen eee eee feverity :—Sarrimes, 82, would "derive monaſtic 
MOLEST ; Mees, vel "Moos, labor; unde from the iſle of Monn, or Man, as being the chief 
l moles, et moleſtia, et moleſto; to trouble,” difquiet, | reſidencet of the Druids : but even then it would 
| epgrieve. | 4, Abe Gr, as in the foregoing art, 
| MOLLI-FY ; “ Mixes, mollis ; or fromMunus, | © MONEY, Nupiibs, mummies by tranſpoſition 
1 to ſoften : R. Modu, ſoft, cowardly, lay: Nug.” money; numiſma,” monetnu ; the cufrent coin of 4 
x — this latter ſeems 'to be the more proper ; kingdom R. Netw, money; diſtribuo ; to diftribute, 
| though it may likewiſe be derived ab Awaxes, vel} ſpread abrbad, diſperſe : == Clel. Voc. 2 6, lays, 
Manaxocs, mollis; ſoft. I the word “ money is but a corruption of min-ey ; 
MOLOSSES: © vox valde corrupta,” fays min; metallic matter ) money; or legal currency 
Skinn. © a Fr. Gall. mallece; (and is the French! , lawful © I of ''a metalline matter; 
more pure? if what the Dr. adds be right) | thence the Latin word moneta; and our's mint: 
utrumque ab Ital. melazzo, ſacchari ſpuma, ſeu but ſtill it may be Gr. as under thoſe art. 
fex; et hoc à nelle: (but why would not the Dr. } MONGER ; © Mayyastne, mango + Upt.“— 
lay, a Mea, mel; honey ?) cui et dulcedine, et I qui varias miſcet ut alios decipiat : R. Mayyav, 
conſiſtentia valde affine eſt.” veneficium ; an adulteration, a lowering the goodneſs 
MOLTEN ; the particip. of MELT: Gr. Ma am article; poiſoning fair trade: — Verſtegan 
MOLTER: © 7he toll of a mill; à Lat. mola: | ſuppoſes, that this word monger, was antiently 
ay: —à Gr. Mon. | 5 | the © Saxon name for a marchant ; now only an 
MOMENT of time 7 75 motio, moves, | addition to diuers marchantable trades, as 4 


MOMENT, weight - ' momentum ; time, | cheeſe-monger, | fiſh-monger, iron-monger ; the woord 
MOMENTUM of bodies ) and weight ; alſo | marchant wee haue from the French:“ from the 
weight and velocity united together. | worſt hand; but even the French is not the 
| MON-A, © or the Ne of Man, received its | original from whence the word 'merchant comes; 
name from the mens, mons, &c. ſignifying | as we have already ſeen under that art. 
merin-ey ; the iſle of the mein, or fane; fays MONGREL; M:iyvupi, unde Teut. ingen; 
Clel. Voc. 55 :—conſequently Gr.: ſee MEIN, | ningle, “ quaſi mingrel; bi-gener, mixtus, ſeu mixti 
and MINSTER : Gr. generis : 'Skinn,”—* ſee mingle,” ſays the Dr. ;— 
MONADE TMovas, monas; an unite : Merag- | which even he himſelf allows to be Gr. 
MON-ARCH' xo, monarthus ; a perſon who MONITOR; Myaw, moneo ; to adviſe, direct. 
rules ſolely or alone. FT REY MONK, © Moves, folus ; Movzxos, monachus : 
 MON-ASTERY : common derivation would | Nug.”—a recluſe, all alone: — but, as Clel. ob- 
deduce it from the foregoing root; becauſe | ſerves, Voc. 53, it is really little better than 
monks in monaſteries lead fing/e, ſolitary, and recluſe | © nonſenſe to derive monk à Moves, ſolus; alone, 
lives: but Moros, ſolus, would rather ſuit a hermit | when monks are aſſembled in numbers together,” 
than a mont; for Clel. Voc. 52, 53, very juſtly | in every monaſtery throughout Chriſtendom ; 
obſerves, that © as faſt as Chriſtianity gave us new | ſuch a derivation would ſuit better with 4 hermit, 
invented Greek words for Celtic things, we adopt- | than a mont: he then proceeds to give us a 
ed them, and forgot our own; but no idea of | Celtic deriv. which has been already conſidered 
celibacy, which is but acceſſary, will ever make | under the art. MON-ASTERY : Gr. | 
it other than nonſenſe, tO derive monk from Moves, MONKEY 3 1 Mipnlizov, fimius 3 an ape an0 
- while monks are aſſembled in numbers, and by frater- r Miz«o0ai, animal RIH Mo: ſed potius per con- 
nities in convents:“ — he would therefore deriye ] tract. ex ho-muncu-lus :. Upt.”—Junius ſuppoſes 
mont, and monaſtery from the Celtic mun, mon, won, | the word 'monkey might elke its origin “ prop- 
mony; all which ſignify man-fion, per-man-ency ; I terea quod monachorum ſanctimonaliumque antiſti- 
or rather from mein, meyn, minſter; ſignifying | tibus faveritima beſtia olim fuerit in deliciis ; a 
altar, or ſanctuary: p. 57: —but, in either cale | Moes, ſolus; unde Movayxos, monachus, contracted 
it would be Gr.; as may be ſeen under the art. | to monkey ; prorſus ut pfittacum Belgæ pari de 
WONT, and MIEN : Gr.: however, all this cauſa vocant papegay, q. d. ſacerdotum delicie ;” 
ſeems to account for onty the former half of this | as will be farther obſerved under the art. POPIN- 
compound; for mon-aſtery ſeems to be chf Au. JAY : Gr. 
ed of mon and aftery, or aftic, i. e. ab Acne, ex- } MONO-CEROS, Menues, whos, monoceros, 
erceo, meditor; ſignifying the man-flon, fane, or | unicum tantum cornu habens; an uni-corn ; if * 
- ' 8 
| 
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be any ſuch creature, as we ſee commonly repre- nue et Terec, fannt, ; ſound; à Teww, tendo 3-40 


ſented: R. Moves, uncus; et Krpar, cornu; a 
born ; like tht rhino-ceros ; only on different parts: 
the unicorns growing out of the middle of his 
. forehead, but the rhino-ceros' on his ſnout or noſe : 
with regard now to the Engliſh pronunciation 
of theſe two words, the monoceros and rhinoceros, 
by altering only one letter, viz. x into c, we have 
ſtrangely deviated from the names of theſe crea- 
tures; the . Greeks pronouncing them hard, 
we ſoft. 
MON-OCULAR, Movog-oxx0;, Movoghanync, 
unoculos; a perſon having but one eye: R. Mover, 
unicus : only one; and Opbanos, oculus ; an eye. 
\MON-ODY, Moeov-wi:a, monodia, cantio ſolita- 
ria ; carmen flebile ; a mournful dirge, ſung by only 
one perſon, without a chorus : — there is another 
very remarkable ſenſe of this word monody, or 
rather monodiſt, which originates from another 
ſource; viz. Mevedus, monodus, qui unicum habet 
dentem; unum os, dentium loco; he who has but 
one continued tooth in his head; without any 
diſtinction of parts; as king Pyrrbus, and the ſon 
of Pruſias are ſaid to have had ;— and perhaps it 
is meant, that their teeth were all double, both 
' before and behind, both above and below. 
MONO-GAMY, Movoyapicz, monogamia ; ſta- 
tus, quum quis #nicam tantum habet uxorem ; a 
marrying to one wife, and no more all his life long: 


alluding to a ſect, which held a ſecond marriage 


unlawful, 


MONO-GRAM, Movoyeajmos, monogrammus ; 


"a ſlight ſketch; the firſt draught, or outlines of a 
picture R. Moves, ſolus ; et Teappa, linea; a 
ſingle line only. | 

MONO-MACHY, Meovopayxia, fingulare certa- 
men ; à ſingle-combat ;, it would appear odd to 
tranſlate it a duel, and yet it is too true in 
fact: R. Moves, ſolus ; alone; and Maxn, vel Ma- 
Xu, pugno; to fight. 

MONO-POLY, Meovorwaiz, monopolium ; privi- 
legium, quo quis ſo/us quidpiam vendere potelt ; 
an engroſſing any article, in order to have the 
ſole vending, and thereby make it dear; for which 
"reaſon it has been forbidden in all nations: R. 
'Moves, ſolus , and Ilwang, venditor; the only ſeller. 

MONO-PTOTE, Moyo-nulos, mono-ptoton ; 
unicum tantum habens caſum; a noun in grammar, 
having only one caſe : R. Movos, ſolus, vel unus; and 
Ihc, caſus; à Hilo, cado ; to decline. 

MONO-SYLLABLE, Movo-ovanaſfos, monoſyl- 
labus; having but one ſyllable: R. Moves, unus; 
et Tum aD, Hllaba; a ſcund. 
MONO-TONT, Move-Toves, uno, eodemque te- 
more procedens; reading, or ſpeaking in one conti- 


nued cadence, or tone of voice: R. Mevos, ſolus, vel 


_— 


ftretch a ſtring. 


MON-SIEUR : this title, fo fondly affected 
by the French, is totally Gr. being only an un- 
grammatical French diſtortion of meus ſenior ; my 
elder ; and conſequently derived ab Epos Evi-aulos, 
meus annoſus ; my good old man; my daddy. 

MONSTER, Mao, Mnvvw, monco, monſtrum, 
quod monſtret futurum, et moneat voluntatem - deo- 
rum; any ſtrange effef, that foreſhews things to come, 
a phenomenon, a prodigy. | 


MONTH, Mn, Mnwn, menſis; #he time from one 


new moon to another. 


MONUMENT), Mea, Mnyuw, monco 3 Munperov, 
monumentum z a ſepulchral ſtone, to remind us of the 
deceaſed. 3 | | 

MONY © as a termination to ſeveral words 
(as ali-mony, matri-mony, parci-mony, patri- mo- 
ny) includes the idea of permanency and habit,” 
ſays Clel. Voc. 52 :—conſequently Gr: fee MAN- 
SION : Gr. 

MOOD, Medoc, modus; the different formation 
of a verb: alſo rank, ſtate, or condition, as when 
we are in a gloomy, or a merry mood. 

MOON, © Mmm, luna, que curſu ſuo menſem 
deſcribit; apud Virgilium, menſtrua luna; Mus, 
menſis: Nuunvia, nova luna, noui- lunium; neu- moon: 
Caſaub. and Upt.“ | : | 

MOOR, Mauvpos, Ahaus, ob ſcurus z the people 
ſo called from the darkneſs, and blackneſs of their 
complexion, * 

MOOR, or fo es fuere; unde mare; the 

MOOR-hen \{-/ea; and by a ſmall tranſpo- 
ſition a mear, or large collection of freſh water: 
hence a moory-fen, or marſhy-ground. 

to * MOOR @ hip : Skinner derives it à Lat. 
morari, detinere ;—but © Mogas voce uſi ſunt Xe- 


nophon, Diod. Siculus, plureſque alii ; Pauſa- 


nias vocat Moigay, ſed origo eadem, nempe à 
Mew, divide; quia morantes tempus intervallis 
trahunt, ac dividunt : Voſſ.“ this deriv. ſeems 
to be rather forced; and therefore it is to be 
hoped we ſhall pleaſe the Dr. better by referring 
to the Sax. Alph.. 


to MOOT à caſeT Ma, Mob, Motos, motus, unde 


a MOOT point \ moveo, motare ; litem, ſeu 
difficulratem movere ; (non removere) to move a 
queſtion, to propoje a difficulty (not to folve one) a 
moot point is a point in-diſpute, a queſtion undecided. 
Clel. Voc. 113, n, ſays, the barons, who fate 
upon all controverſies and cauſes, within their 
reſpective juriſdictions, whether under their ſacred 
oaks, or on thoſe eminences, called mote-hills, 
could not, &c.”—he then obſerves in his note, 
that there was in Rome. itſelf a mons mutialis, 
which had antiently ſerved for that purpoſe : 

2) mooting 


M O 


mooting a point derives from thoſe motes; to 
which the bench is now ſubſtituted!” —as there- 
fore @ bench of juſtices means what we ſometimes 
call @ juſtice” meeting, or à juſtice” ſetting, we may 
ſuppoſe, that mooting a point ſhould mean the 
propoſing a ſubje&, or queſtion, of ſome difh- 
cult nature, to be conſidered by the barons 
aſſembled at thoſe meetings, or mote-hills : conſe- 
quently Gr.: ſee WITTENA-GEMOT : Gr. 
_ -MOOTED wp by the roots; © Belg. moet/en, 
mut/en ; hoc à Lat. mutilare : Skinn. —hoc à Gr, 
Miluaeg, mutilus ; mutilated, maimed. 

MOP, MallTnan, & Mallu, Mace, mappa ; pro- 
perly a napkin; or any thing to dry up moiſture. 

MOP, and MOW; „g. d. mump, and mew : 
Belg. mompelen ; muſſitare: Moe, Mog, 
Mvaw, Moyuuzy, contrabere labia; to contract the 
tips, to draw up the mouth, to make mouths at one ; 
gui ore, vultugue diſtorto, et valgis labiis aliquem 
- derident : Skinn.” | 

MOPE ; perhaps from Mom, MutwTiacos;, vitium 
eorum, gui nonniſi intus videre poſſunt ; thoſe who 
are loſt as to all external objects, and ſeem to be 
wholly wrapt- up in the contemplation of what 
paſſes within : Milton writes it 


— moaping melancholy, 
And moonſtruck madneſs. 
Par. Loſt, B. XI. 485. 
MORAL, Mrleov, modus agendi ; mos, moralis ; 
belonging to manners; a rule of adtion. EY 

MORBID, Mogos, Moięa, mors, morbus; inter- 
poſito 3. Heſych. 4 Bloch, fickneſs, diftemper, 
death. 
 MORDACITY, Ma-, Mopor-c, mordeo, 
mordacitas; biting, ſtinging : R. Maga, divido ; et 
Ew, edo; to eat, devour greedily. | 

MORE, Sax. mee, mape (mara, Caſaub.) 
mere; quid fi omnia à Lat. major? Skinn.” — quid 
ſi omnia à Gr. Meyas, magnus — for we muſt gain 
magnus, before we can arrive at major. 

MORE, @ mountain; © Sax. mop; mons; 
(Penman-maur, mor, more, muir, mure) hinc 
mopland; regio montana; a bill-country : Jun.” — 
and Clel. Voc. 176, tells us, that © matr, or 
mawr, ſignifies head-ruler ;''-—all which might 
perſuade us, that every one of theſe words were 
but ſo many diſtorted dialects of the word wajer ; 
and conſequently Gr. ſignifying 4 great, huge, 
high mountain. 

MOREL, of the muſhroom tribe; forte diftus,” 
. ſays Skinn. a colore rubro ſaturo ſucci moro- 
rum:” and Littleton derives the morus, or mul- 
berry- tree, à Mavges, niger, quod color in pomo eſt 
ubi permaturuit ater; and the mare] has the ſame 
black appearance, 


= ͤ—-» „ 


From Gaze xc, and Lartx. 


| 


| 


, 


1 


| 


MM O 


MORESC dance )“ Fr. Gall. moreſque ; Ital. et 

MORESC picture] Hiſp. moreſco ; Mauritunus, 
Mauritanicus : Skinn.“ (why would not the Dr. 
add a Mage, obſcurns, fuſcus? q. d. genus tri- 
pudii, et pidturæ; tripudium Mauritanicum; et 
ſculptura, qua aves, quadrupedes, -arbores, et 
alia inartificioſe, et rudi quaſi Minerva, oculo 
exhibentur : Mauri enim primi in Hiſpaniam, 
eoque in Europam reliquam invexerunt : 4 
Mooriſh dance, and à medley-pifture : the dance is 
often called a morrice-dance ; and we are told, 
that the Moors intermingled their ſports with 
dances, and grimaces, and dangerous jumpings : and 
we ſometimes meet with 4 nine-men's maurice, 
meaning à Mauriſb, or Mooriſh game, with nine 
little pieces of wood; it is mentioned by Shakeſpear 
in his Midſummer Night's Dream, act II. ſc. 2, 
where we find it, in Johnſon's edition, printed thus; 

The nine- mens morris is fill'd up with mud; 
which that learned editor ſays, was ſome kind of 
rural game in a marked ground; but what it was 
more I have not found:“ — it was nothing more 
than a ſquare, filled up in the following man- 
ner, and cut by the ſhepherd's boys on the 
green- werd, at which they ſate, and played, 


| while they watched their flocks: but what 
norris means would puzzle more than twenty 


doctors: it ſhould have been printed zine men's 
moreſc, or nine men's maurice ; as above. 


MORI-GEROUS 5 Miſęor, modus, et Xep, Xi og, 


unde gero; modus agendi, morem gerit; obedient, 


mannerly, complaiſant. 
MORNING, Avg:ov, cras, to-morrow: or ele 
from Avgas, ſplendor ; unde Aurora; the morning 
brightneſs : perhaps it may be derived & mane ; 
which Voſſius deduces à manus ; i. e. bonus, cla- 


| rus, lucidus: tho? If, would derive it 3 Mnveureas : 


Heſych. 

MOROSE, “Oe, ab Oęto, guaallu, oe, M 
additur ; mos, moris; unde moroſus, qui ſui moris 
eſt; vel qui difficilibus, et malis moribus eſt predi- 
tus: Voll.”—one who follows his own peeviſh 
humour. | 

MORPHEW ; © Gall. morpbèe; ſæculo nempe 
ſemibarbaro vitiligo dicebatur morphea ; nomine 
mutato ab illo morfea; quod Ital. malam ſcabiem 
denotat ; a ſcab, or ſcurf : Jun.“ but Skinner 
gives us another deriv.: Fr. Gall. morte, et-veue; 
q. d. aſpectus mortuus, et quali cadaveroſus: 
he ſhould have told us, that orte, et veue, were 
derived a Mega, mors, fatum; et Edo, video, 
viſus; whence that ſhocking French diſtor- 
tion veue. | 25 

MORROW, Avgiov, aurora, cras ; t0-morrow : 
«vel ex Tab ite, good morrow ! Caſaub.” 


Hugs, gies, à day; the day after to-day. 


MORSEL, 


M O From GrzER, 
| MORGEL, Mepos, pars; a part. 


and LATIN. M 0 
gives both words) muſcus ; a ſoft, lanuginous plant, 


" MORTAL, © Moos, Moiga, mors, mortalitas ; | growing on trees, walls, &c. 


mortal, frail, ſubjett to diſeaſe, diſorder, death : Nug.” 
MORTAR, . a mixture)“ Mete, laboro, abrado; 
_ . MORTAR, 34 veſſel 0 et Mopnlov dicitur TX6% 
. Mopnoai, quod Heſych. exponit {erpioai, dieAeU; 
i. e. partiri, dividere; et & contra miſcere, quia 
ea, è quibus fiebat moretum, prius tunderentur, ac 
tererentur in pila; unde et moretum ipſum Grecis 
rg dieitur, intritum : Voſſ.“ —a ftrong mixture 
of lime and ſand; alſo a veſſel in which things are 
mixt up, and beaten together. 

MORTAR fe throw bombs: from the ſame 
root; becauſe of its ſhape. 


MOST; „ feliciter alludit Gr. Myigen, con- 
tractum Macov, Sax. mærran; plurimum; maxi- 
mum : Skinn.“—this the Dr. calls only a apy 
alluſion ; but mepr, mezpra, mepT, meeſt, meiſt, 
meiſte, meyſtan, and meiſtero, mult all be origi- 
nals, undoubtedly ! becauſe they were Saxon. 

MO-STICK ; © quaſi mal-ftick; A Teut. malen, 
mahlen; pingere; hoc à Lat. maculare ; et flick, 
baculus rotundus, 12 circiter uncias longus, cui 
pictores, dum pingunt, cubito ad firmandam manum 
innituntur: Skinn.”—conſequently derived from 
Monat, mackle, unde maculo ; and Irnwi, to; 


MORTGAGE, Meges, mors, death : mortgage, 
a pledge in caſe of leath. 

MORTICE ; “ Fr. Gall. mortaiſe; foramen 
quo coarticulantur, et coaptantur ligna ; à mor- 
deo, morſus: Skinn.“—à Meagw, vel Mogey- edo, mor- 
deo; to bite; where two beams join, unite, and lock 
faſt together. 

MOR-TIER : © this word,” ſays Clel. Voc. 
45, © is {till retained for a diſtinction of the prefi- 
dents d mortier, or heads of the par-ley-mote of 
Paris; but the thing itſelf is loſt even to them, 
with the form of it, their crown being reduced 
to a corf, or cap: - but mor is only a contraction 
of major; 1. e. of Meyag, magnus, unde major: 
and FIAR likewiſe is Gr. | 

MORT-MAIN ; a pretty French diſtortion 
of mortua-manus; i. e. lands given by a dead-hand, 
or lefr to churches, &c. by licence of the king : 
and hence likewiſe 

MORTUARY, to ſignify lands left by will of 
the deceaſed : conſequently both Gr. | 

MOSAIC, Mens, Mucevs, vel Mwuicns, vel 
Modetus, Moſes ; the lawgiver of the J/raclites : 
Upton will inform us preſently, that .Moſes de- 
rived his name from Mb, or Mw, which, in the 
Egyptian language, ſignified water; and we all 
Know, that when an infant, he was found among 
ſome bull-ruſhes :—but when the term meſaic is 
applied to any piece of workmanſhip, it takes 
a different deriv.; it has then no connexion with 
that great lawgiver's name, but is derived 3 
Mayoixos, muſivus, vel muſeacus ; i. e. an ingenious 
and curious performance :. or elſe it is borrowed 
directly from the Doric word Mucay, or, which 


is the ſame, Mucaizes, pro Macines, elegans, peri- 


- 


tus: R. Maga, muſa. 
MOSKER ; © to rot, or decay; perhaps from 
gathering moſs; as a moſker'd tree: Ray: - but 
MOSS is Gr.; as in the following art. 
MOSS, Sacxeg, Meooxos (Junius writes it Muoxos; 


unde ſtick; a painter's ſtaff, or wand. ; 

a MOTE. of water round a houſe : Sheringham. 
and Sammes ſeem to affirm, that mote derives 
from the Gothic moat, ſignifying @ marſh, or 
ditch of water; and they think, that the Palus 
Meotis originates from hence: — then very pro- 
bably Mauls is the origin of all. 

MOTH, 0 Mo bngos, ParVvus ? vel Melle. EX » 
ponuntur Heſychio TiHlgpwo xe, ragaTle,. vulnerat, 
turbat: Jun.“ —and Skinner derives it“ à Moda, 
uligine putreſco: perhaps from its corroding 
nature. 

MOTHER, os Milne, Dor. Malng, mater -Upt.” 
| a female parent; a matron. 

MOTHERY, Mirco, ngo, futur. Att. Mud, 
mungo, interſerendo n; à mungo, mucus: (Ainl- 
worth fays, ſcrib. et muccus, 2 mugeo; quod pro 
mungo ; but has given us no ſuch: verb as muges) 
i mucus eſt mucidus; from whence perhaps mo- 
thery : tho' with Skinn, we may derive it à Belg.. 
moeder ; fax; hoc à modder, moder ; limus, cæ- 


is Gr. as the Dr. allows under that art. 
MOTION 7] Maw, Moo, Mobog, motus, motio; a 
MOTIVE | ſtirring, movement, inſtigation, or 
inducement. | 


meſter ; Ital. meſcolare ; miſculare, vel miſcelare : 


either could not, or would not, tell us, that alli 
| theſe are but derivatives from miſceo ; and that 
miſceo is derived à Miywpi, Mioyw, 10 mix, to 
mingle; a moily mixture being. 4 mixture of various 
colors: ſee MEDLY : Gr. | | 

Morro; Mubos, /erms; a ſhort quotation. 

MOULD, earth Meda, liquefio, inter alia 


melt, diſſolve, or crumble away ; very light earth, 
that is eaſily friable, and rubs to pieces. | 
, MOULD, form; Milo, metior, modus, modu- 
lus ; the meaſure, manner, faſhion of a thing: 


for which. he quotes Heſych, ; but Heſychius | MOULT ; „forte à Lat. mutare, ic. plumas: 


Skinn.“ 


num: but, as that evidently ſignifies mud, it: 


MOTLY, mixture; g. d. medly; Fr. Gall. 


Skinn.”—and there the Dr. ſtops :—ſo that he 


MOULDER away \ exponitur Twev, ghver, 4% 


the & into e; and ſuppoſing the 


* 


A - 
Skinn,”—certe à Mas, Muu, modes; motus; unde 


muto, mutare ; quali motare Voſ. 2 
MOUND, or beat; Clel. Voc. 48, &c. is 
very full on this art. and plainly ſhews, that the 
mound, of bead, which the king, or judge, held 
in one of their hands, was an emblem of peace; 
and that both mund, and bydh, or bead, expreſs the 
idea of habitation; and are typified by a mund, 
mound, or Bead: —and in p. 52, he tells us, that 
won, wont, mun, or min, for they are all at bottom 
the ſame, the t being only the Celtic paragogic ; 
and all ſignify manſion, reſidence :—it is a won- 
der now, that this great etymologiſt, and anti- 
quary, did not ſee the cloſe, the very cloſe con- 
nexion there is between all theſe words with the 
Gr. thus, won, wont, mun, mund, mound, min, 
man-fion, man-eo, Mev-tw, M-, Jo re-main, reſide, 
continue in, inbabit. | 


From GA BIK, and arr 


u U 


in our Engliſh hiſtory, who, in the time of 
Edward III. 1363, was chief of the companies of 
banditti in France; and was afterwards diſtin. 
guiſned by many brave exploits in the Italian 
wars : whether he was a knight, or not, and whe. 
ther his name was Zohbn, I have not yet learnt, - 
- MOUNTE-BANK ; mount-a-bench, or ſtage; 
and conſequently will be eaſily derived 3 
MOUNT, and BANK: Gr. 

MOURN, “ Miba, lamentor, mereor; tg 
grieve, weep, lament : Caſaub.” 

MOUSE, Mus, mus; the little animal ſo called, 
 MOUSE-EAR, Mues-ovas, muris-auris, mouſe- 
ear; the plant ſo called; ſai to be good againſt 
the bite of a mad dog. | ie 

MOUTH, Moes, verbum; ſpeech Caſaub. 


but Verſtegan thinks it is Sax. 
MOW the graſs, Apau; meto; to reap, or 


© MOUND, or h#illock : Junius ſuppoſes this | cut down. 


word is derived à Sax. mundian ; protegere, tueri: 


MOWING, Muaw, labia contraho ; to contra 


and then refers us to mundes, which he explains | e lips, to draw up the mouth, or ſneer up the noſe: 
by prediorum munimina ;—and therefore may be | ſee MOP, and mow : Gr. 


derived as in the next art. but one, 
' "MOUNT on hor/eback; from the following 
art. q. d. equum montare, ſeu equum ſcandere ; to 


glimb the horſe's ſides. 


MOUNTAIN, Moves, mons, ſolus; an eminence, 
Angle, ſeparate, alone; tho' ſometimes there is a 
continued chain of mountains : or perhaps rather 
i Mevwo, maneo; to remain; becauſe they are ſome- 
times called the everlaſting hills: we might rather, 
with If. Voſſ. derive mons, à Bzvos, collis, tumulus ; 


à bank, hill, or eminence, 


- MOUNT-AGUE, contracted from mons acu- 
tus; conſequently Gr. to ſignify à craggy moun- 
tain ; this perverſion of names reminds me of a 
droll incident, mentioned by good old Verſtegan, 
301, where he tells us, that © ſome gentlemen 
of our nation travailing into Italie, and paſſing 
thro' Florence, there in the great churche be- 
holding 
who had been a famous warrior of his tyme; but 
beeing flaine in ſome battaille, was there buried, 
and in his epitaph is named Johannes Acutus, 
armiger; our trauillers wondered what Sir Jobn 
Sharpe this * be, ſeeing in England they had 
never heard of any ſuch; his name rightly writ- 
ten beeing in deed Sir John Haukwood ; but the 
Italians omitting the I as frivolous, and ſoftening 
to be un- 
neceſſary, pronounced, and wrote it Ac-ood, and 
then converted it into Acute; heerupon they 
tranſlated it Jobannes Acutus; John Sharpe, whereas 
his true name was John Haukwood :'—or as we 
ſhould now write it, Hawtwood : and probably 


| 


the monument of an Engliſh knight, 


| 


* 


this was the famous Captain Hawkwood mentioned | 


MUCH, Mwaes, moles, multus, olim moltus, 7 
mola ; great in quantity, number, &c. R. Monte, 
roth, In, fight, hurry ; where much people are 
gathered together. | 

MUCK, Muccw, Moto, MuxIng, mungo,. mucus ; 
muck, dirt, filth : muckinger, Mota- egg, mucum- 
gero; a handkerchief : Ray (under the art. muck) 
ſuppoſes it to be derived a Belg. muyck ; mollis, 
lenis, mitis ; mollities enim humiditatem ſequitur; 
and elſewhere muck ſignifies dung, or ftraw, that 
lies rotting, which is uſually very moiſt : hence 
thole proverbial ſimilies, as wet as muck; and 
muck-wet ;—the origin however ſeems to be Gr, 
as above, | 

MUD, “ Meda, awe Ts Mudzv, pre nimio bu. 
more, ſeu madore putreſcere; to decay, thro' too 
much moiſture; a moulaineſs on the top of liquors ; 
Mob, Mw, among the Egyptians ſignified water; 
from whence Moſes derived his name; as we 
have already obſerved : Caſaub. Skinn. Upt.“ 

MUE, lite a cat; commonly written mew, but 
derived a Mv, vox flentis ; the voice of lamentation, 
like the cry of a cat. 

MUE, for bawks ; Mv, claudo ; Muois, 0c- 
cluſio; a ſhutting up; becauſe - the hawks, at the 
time of their moulting, are always jhut up; their 
feathers being then ſore : from this place, or houſe, 
where they were kept fout up, the mues (com- 
monly written the mews) in London, where our 
kings formerly kept their hawks, took its name : 
Upr.”—now grand ſtables for horſes, N 

MUFF, Moo, ol. MuFu, claudo, tego; to co- 
ver cloſe, or wrap round. 


MULATTO; * fic autem .dicitur Hybrida 


3 o 


| ſemi- 


M; Uu 
- 4 


Skitn;” —if the, Dr. be right, it is Gr. as will be 
ſhewn under the art. MULE : Gr. hh ion 

MUL-BERRY, Mages, 0b/curus, niger; black, 
or darkered berry. | 


MULCI-BER ; „ Maarrny-TVe, mulcere igne 
ferrum : Scal. and Vol.” —an appellation given 


to Vulcan, and ſignifies to. molliſy, or ſoften iron 


in the fire: Maggi,, | mitis, miteſco, mulces; 1 


render pliant, and trattable : Garth, in his Diſpen- 


ſary, has humourouſly called Mulciler the mayor | 


of Bromingham ; the elegance of which witty ex- 
preſſion none but an Engliſhman can taſte ; 

HFlis arms were made (if we may credit fame) 

By Mulciber, the mayor of Bromingham. | 

Ne | Canto V. 

MULCT, Mwuaes, moles, moltus olim, nunc mul- 
tus; unde multa, et muldta: © quare ſi multa, et 
multare, qui de pand pecuniarid dicuntur, a multi- 
tudine ortum trahunt ; quod magiſtratus ob pec- 
catum non puſillum exigeret, ſed multum: Vol.” 
—or, as we lay, a heavy, or a weighty fine. 

MULE, Muxes, mola ; Mau, locus in quo eſt 
mola ; quod. fit animal viribus in labore eximium, 
i Moaog, labor: a mule ; gignitur ex equa, et 
alino ; and therefore the proper term in Greek 
for @ mule is 1poves : and this may perhaps point 
to a truer deriv. ; Viz. mule à Muaxev, de com- 
mixtione turpi. 

MULIEBRITY, Manaxcs, mollis; mulier, mu- 
liebriter; the ſofter ſex ;  womanbood, womaniſb: 
but If. Voſſius would have us derive mxlteres ab 
Notes, uxcres; ab Ong, oc, WNOr 5 in, enim initio, 
et / in medio ſæpe adduntur. 

- MULLED wine, Manaus, mollis, mollitus ; 
gently warmed : or elle we may derive mulled 
wine ab Aut, mulceo, ut fit ejuſdem ac mulgeo; 
A mulcendo, mulſum, quod venas lenitate ſua 
mulceat : à drink chiefly made of water, wine, and 
Boney, mixed and ſodden together : Litt. and Ainſw.“ 

MULLER - for grinding colors; Muan, mola ; 
lapis molaris ; a ſtone to prepare colors on, by grind- 
ing them, as in. a mill. | | 


MULLET, Mendes, vel à Mocca, mungo, mu- 


gilis; piſcis muco victitans; a lea fiſh, teeding, 
or hiding itſelf in the mud; and therefore may 
take even that deriv. | 
MULLY, mutter, Mode, Moipvancav, COntra- 
here labia; to contract the lips in ſpeaking, and do 
nothing but mumble, and grumblle. 
MULTLFARIOUS, Mwaeg+paw, n, multi- 


for, multi- farius; quod multis modis., off fari; of 


mun go; abeundum oft mibi : Jun. and Lye.” 


many different ſorts of - expreſſion. | 


. -MUL.TI-FIDOUS, | Muaes-oxa2u, multi ſcindo, 
Indo, multi-fidus ; divided, or cleft into many parts: 


From Gazezx, and LATIN. 


ſctni-zthiops; altero parente Hiſpano, vel Luſitano, 
altero MÆthiope, vel Indo, natus; à Lat. mulus ; | 


M, U, 


| We have many other words in our language be- 
pinning with this compound adjective, which 
ill be more properly 1 under their reſpec- 
tive art. unleſs when the primitives themſelves 
are not 1n uſe ; as in the following words, .when 
compounded, _ 1 
MULTI-PAROUS, | Mwaes-prpgw, multi-fero 


„„ 


many at à birth. | 
 MULTI-PED, Mwo;-wzs, modes, 
pedis; having many feet. 
MULTITUDE, Meg, moles, moltos olim, 
nunc multus; mullitudo; the many, @a throng, 
4 mob. 
' MUM; © Brunſwick mum; neſcio an i Belg. 
mommelen, mompelen ; Teut. mummeln; mutire, 
muſſitare; ut nos dicimus drink that will make 8 
cat ſpeak : Skinn,” —but, if the Dr's. deriv. 
amounts to any thing, this wonderful drink ought 
to have made puſs dumb; as he himſelf ſeems to 
think, by adding, © vel contra à voce mum, filentii 
indice; i. e. cereviſia adro generoſa ut brevi 
 lingue uſum adimat: —but, without all this 
preamble, mum ſeems to be only a contraction of 
muſtum : conſequently Gr.: ſee MUST, or 
new Wine. | 
MUMBLE; both Skinner and Lye derive 
this word from murmurare; but neither of them 
would mention Mogfwugw : ſuppoſing that monime- 
len, mompelen, mumle, and mumla, were the origi- 
nals from which Moguvew was derived. 
MUMMER, Muyacopucrs, Meg, MINUS, imitor; 
to mimick, or mock, | 
MUMMY, *© Aue, vox eſt ab orientalibus ; 
ſane Arabibus vocatur amama, uva ex Indica la- 
bruſca, vel frutex : Voſſ. —* pretioſiſſimis qui- 
buſque unguentis, ut plurimum addebatur amo- 
mum, quibus unguebant cadavera: Jun.” —the 
art of preſerving a dead body, by embalming it 
with ſpices, and then wrapping it in cere-claths ; 
more particularly practiſed by the Egyptians. 


MUMPS; this is the firſt inſtance we have 
met with, in which the literal and figurative 
ſenſe of the ſame word takes a different 'deriv. : 
if we ſpeak of the mumps, literally, as a diſorder, 
it ſeems to originate a 'Moguugw, murmillare ; 


multi-pes, 


Belg. mompelen: but when we ſpeak of the mumps, 
figuratively, © pro indignarti, tacitd præſertim ira- 
cundid, alludit Mewpoyai, reprehendo; et Mwnas, 


quod Suida guer:i .exponitur : Skinn,” 


MUN, for mat; © orationis ſtructura non 
abſimilis illi, quam habet Græcorum Meg, 7 


MIN CH, Macew, Mag, Maodu, mando, man- 
duco ; te chew, to eat: _— in his Macbeth, 
— — 8 Se ” at 


e. pario; plures uno partu edens ; bringing forth 


y ey 
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act I. fe. 3M, has given us this word under a different 


appearance ; for one of the witches ſays, 
A ſailor's wife had cheſtnuts in her lap, 
And mouncht, and mouncht, and mouncht ; 

which ſhould have been written, or printed, 
And munch'd, and munch'd, and munch'd : 


1. e. kept eating greedily herſelf ; and would 


give me none, tho' I afked her. | | 

MUNDANE ; mundus, mundanus ; belonging to 
the world : it is very obſervable, that the Greeks, 
and after them the Romans, have made ule of 
the words Koche, and mundus, to ſignify both the 
mundane ſyſtem, and likewiſe all neatneſs, elegance, 
and beauty: mundum tum pro rerum univerſitate, 
tum pro ornatu muliebri, accipi ; Feſto hoc veriſi- 
mile viſum, ſays Voſſ. quia non. aliud eſt quam 
Koopog, amo rug Koopaclnies : but then he juſtly di- 
ſtinguviſhes between mundus, and ornatus; nam 
proprie mundus muliebris ſunt ſpeculum, unguenta, 
et ſimilia, pertinentia ad curam capillorum, 
eutis, &c. ornatus vero ſunt catenæ, annuli, atque 
hujuſmodi : with regard however to the deriv. 
of the words mundus, and mundanus, there is no 
doubt but that they take their origin from Mes-, 
man-eo; as we have already ſhewn under the art. 
MOUND, or bead: 2G. 

MUNDI-FY, from the foregoing root, Gr. or 
rather perhaps mundiſy, in the ſenſe of purifying, 
may be derived, as Cleland obſerves, Voc. 126, 
n, from the Celtic n, in the ſenſe of water; and 
is radical to un-d:, and to -un-dus, which ori- 
ginally ſignifics cleanſed by water; as purus, pu- 
rifving by fire: - but un, and un-da, are Gr.: ſee 
UN-DULATION: Gr. 

MUNERATION, munus, mwnero; to reward: 
Clel. Voc. 48, n, and 85, derives munus, a pre- 
ſent, from BOON : Gr. 

MUNICIPAL, Moige, Auro, munio; à 
mania; et nænia, à munio: thus Ainſworth has 
rather played with theſe words; and all the 
others are ſilent: let me only obſerve, that muni- 
ipal fignifies the rites, laws, privileges, and cuſ- 
toms, which the inhabitants of any free town en- 
Joy :—Clel. Voc. 156, ingenuouſly corrects a 
former error; and now derives munia, and muni- 
cipal, from myn, in the ſenfe of head; myn, mind, 
pen, and head, are ſynonymous, and only a dia- 
lectical variation of the Britiſh word pen: —and 
in other parts of his work he acknowledges, that 
pen, and ven, are analogous ; for in p. 210, par- 
ticularly, he ſays, the reader may pleaſe to 
obſerve the analogy of words in the examples of 
to cope from coff ; of vendo from ven; and of 
KOAGY (he meant ven, vertere) from oll.; all 
including the idea of head; not impoſſibly from 


the very antient Celtic cuſtom of carrying on 


TM. 


: 
: 
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and LATIN. M- U- 


trade chiefly by heads of cattle:— but, if pen and 
ven are analogous; and if ven gives origin to 
ven-do ; then, let me obſerve, they all ſeem to be 
Gr. for pen, ven, ven-do, and ven-eo, all ſeem to 
originate ab Qn, Nyto-pai, ven- eo, Vendo to ſell. 

; MURAL, © Moięa, pars, Portio; quod quiſque 
pro parte ſua muros exſtrueret, reficeret, ſervaret: 
Voſſ. and Cæſ. Scal.“ — 4 wall; becauſe the 
portion of every man is divided, ſeparated, and 


parted off by a wall: If. Voſſius derives murus 


ab Ovge; :. nam Ovgss, Heſych. exponit mTy«- 
TEXT [(a0)c, x Trewgromeln Twy TINY. | 
MURDER, Mog, fatum, lethum; vel Moog, 
mors, moriis ; death. © | 
MUREX ; Mvs, mus, muris, quem acumine 


refert; qua de cauſa, et alias muſculis dicitur : 


murex ; a fhell fijo, from whoſe liquor the purple 
color of the Tyrians was ma Voſſius ſays, 
murex is derived à Kev, Ariſtotehs, et Plinii. 
MURKY, ab ol. Mvexcs, pro Maaxos, mar- 
cus; unde murcidus: vel à Syracuſio Mugnxoc, 
quod notat mutum; et tranflate impotem, ignauum, 
tenebroſum ; gloomy, dark, and diſmal, | 
MURL, © to cramble to pieces: Ray:“ - per- 
haps only a contraction, and tranſpoſition of 
MOULDER, quaſi mouldere! : Gr. edel 
MURMUR, ho Mogpugw, MUYMUTO< Nug.“ 70 
repine, and grumble. 
 MUR-NI-VAL at cards; © Fr. Gall. Ia mor- 
nifle, quaternum par; chartularum tetras; hoc 
forte a morner, obtundere; quia tam felix caſus ad- 
verfario animos adimit : Skinn. —and Cleland like- 
wiſe, Voc. 155, n, fays, © there is in French a 
vulgarifm for a blow with all the might of hand, 
mornifle ; from mor-neaf-fell; great-bhand-blow : 
murntval alſo ſignified à great hand at Gleek, an 
old game at cards :”—1n this deriv. mor is evi- 
dently derived à Meyas, magnus, major, contracted 
to mor ; and neaf, or neif, 1s Sax. 
MURRAIN, Maga, Magxomes, tabefacio ; 
marcor ; infettion, peſtilence, or plague. 
MURTH, © a#xndance of corn, &c. forte à 
MORE: Ray :”—tum certe a Gr. | 
MUSARD ; „Mara, muſa ; Gall. muſjard ; ve- 
luti per contumeliam dictus eſt homo literarum 
ſtudiis addictior: Jun.“ - perhaps the ſame whom 
we call a muzzy fellow. N I 
MUSCADINE : there are two etym. given by 
Skinn. of this word, which, tho' he would not 


admit it, are both Gr. for he calls it vinum ex 


uvis muſcatis confettum ; tales autem uve ſic di- 
cuntur, vel ob odore aromatico maſchi emulo ;— 
then confequently Gr. as we ſhall fee in MUSK: 
Gr.: vel à mu/cis, quæ avide hanc uvam præ aliis 
devorant; (—conſequently Gr. now & Ma, 
muſca;. a fly) eadem ratione, qua Plinio teſte 

uu 


M U 
uvæ apianæ fic dictæ ſunt, quod apes præcipue 


carum avide ſunt. | 
MUSCH ETO, or rather MUSKETO; Mues, 
à Muta, muſca; à ſpecies of large gnat, or fly, very 
troubleſome in hat countries, | 


From Gxz2*, and LAT Tx. 
formed from Mvcet, or Mags}, which is allo taken 


M U 


for the lip: R. Magachai, o eat : Nug.“— 
we might rather ſuppoſe, with Skinn. that Mugs 
originated à Muw, c/audo ; quia os, aliquo modo 
obfidet, et claudit : tho' Hederic is of the former 


MUSCLE, or 5%, Muat, axos, mytulus, myti- opinion: Caſaubon gives us Mus ac. 


Ius, conche ſpecies; a ſpecies of ſhell fiſh : R. Muw, 


MUST-ARD, „ muftum ardens; quoniam 


claude; to ſout itſelf up; as all the bivaluular | Germani ſinapi non, ut nos aceto, fed muſfo con- 


irn PT | 

_ MUSCLE, or tendon, Mug, bee, Moor, muſcu- 
lus; pars precipu? muſculos habens; a nervous, 
muſcular part. n 

MUSE 1 muſa; a muſe, a ſong, a lay; 
MUSEUM Mae, muſeum; locus muſis, et 
ftudits deſtinatus ; a repoſitory for rarities. 

_ MUSHROOM, Meoxes, muſcus ; fungus muſ- 
carius; a moſſy kind of ſubſtance, of the fungus 
tribe. 

MUSIC, Mzomn, muſica; a pleaſing ſound, or 
Harmony of notes, the concord of ſweet ſounds : 
R. Maca, muſa; a muſe. 

MUSK, © Muoxcs, Or Mooxus, which is ſome- 
times taken for @ calf: muſk is a fine ſcented li- 
quor, which flows from the navel of a certain 
animal in the Indies: Nug.” —however right the 
Dr. may be in his interpret. of this word, his 
etym. is but a paultry one; for, in the firſt 


place, our lexicons give us no ſuch words as 


Muoxes, Or Mooxus : and, in the next place, what 
has the ſignification of @ calf to do here ?—had 
it been a cat, or any of the cat tribe, it would 
have been more applicable :—Junius has derived 
muſk i Moo 0c, 0b ſuavitatem odoris, et fragran- 
tiam ; dici videtur quaſi Ocxos, ab Ogo, Dor. 
Ocdv, oleo, odorem ſpiro; to ſcent, to breathe perfume. 

MUSEET : whatever the Gallic mouſtet; or 
che Ital. mo/chetto; or the Belg. muſtett, may ſig- 
nify in their proper languages, “ fi Græcus 


eſſem,“ ſays Skinn. deflecterem à Meooxes (Meqos 


in Lye) vitulus; reſpectu ſc, tormenti grandioris, 
qui inſtar tauri mugit. 

MUS-KIN ; “ parus, avis, Ridero: neſcio an,” 
ſays Skinn. “ à Lat. mus: (—4 Gr. Mis, mus ) 
et term. dim. #in; q. d. parvus mus; muſculus :” 
E perhaps this is the ſame bird with our TIT- 
MOUSE: Gr. 

MUSSITATION ; Mv, vox flentis; Mego, 
clauſis labris ſonitum quemdam naribus emittere; 
muſſo, muſſito ; to make a low buzzing noiſe; to mutter. 

MUST, new wine; Mooxos, Meooyidics, tener, 
novellus ; according to the ſenſe which Voſſius 


has attributed to this word ; but we might rather | 


ſuppoſe, that new wine was called muſt, muſtum, 


and Meoxos, from the highly fragrant ſmell and taſte, 
which all new wines have, 


5 


MUSTACHES, “ Murano, in Moſchophulus, 


: 


| 


diunt, et preperant : Skinn.“— by muſto let us 
hope the Dr. did not ſuppoſe, that the Germans 
pickled with muſtard ; unleſs they were more ſtu- 
pid than the Beotians themſelves : no—the Ger- 
mans underſtood chemiſtry, and even cookery, 
too well to ſuppoſe, that muſtard could preſerve 
either fleſh, or fruits: by muſto then he very pro- 
bably meant the muft, or new-wine, above men- 
tioned, which, by ſome preparation, might be 
uſed inſtead of acetum, or tinegar : and in this 
ſenſe, muſt-ard may ſignify the ſharp, ſtinging, 6:t- 
ing, new-wine; and originate according to the 
deriv. of MUST, and ARDent: Gr. 
MUSTER, © monſtrare priſcis olim Romanis 
ſimpliciter ſignificabat, ſays Junius, ** oftendere : 
at poſteriores uſurpabant ſtrictius pro monſtrare 
milites in armiluſtrio: Mat. Paris, ad annum 1253 
(Hen. III.) conſtituit ut ſecundum priſtinam con- 


ſuetudinem arma civibus competenter aſſignaren- 


tur, et monſtrarentur, et cenſerentur:“ - ſo early 
was there a militia (as we have obſerved under 
that art.) eſtabliſhed as the natural defence of this 
kingdom ; who were then muſtered, and enrolled : 
Junius however ought to have traced this verb 
monſtro a little farther ; viz. à Mvzw, moneo, mon- 
tro; and then have applied it to the muftering, 
enrolling, and drawing up of ſoldiers. 

MUSTY, © Moda, Mudnois, vitium, quod ex 
nimio humore, ct madore contrahitur : Caſaub.“ 
rancidneſs, contracted by overmuch moiſture, 

MUTABILITY, Moles, motus, muto, mutatio; 
changeableneſs, fickleneſs. 

MUTE, dumb; Mulles, Modog, vel Molns, i. e. 
a@wes, vel a ſono, quem muti edunt; ſays Ainſw. 
from Voſſ. or perhaps rather à Muw, Mugu, clauſis, 
vel apertis, labris ſonitum quemdam naribus emit- 
tere; to make a noiſe thro' the noſe, 

MUTE, dung ; Moka, Myuf 9s, mucoſus, mucus; 
muck, dung, dirt, or any kind of naſtineſs, ſuch as 
that, with which the naughty birds had painted 
poor Sidroptel's obeliſc; | 
And nigh, an antient obeliſc 
Was rais'd by him, found out by Fiſk ; 
On which was written, not in words, 

But hierog/yphic mute of birds, 

Many rare pithy ſaws, concerning 

The worth of aſtrologic learning. 
Part II. Canto III. 403. 
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MUTILATION, 


of the Britiſh word pen for head: —and, in that 


M Y 
. MUTILATION, „MAN, mutilus: Nug.“ 
to this let me add, from Hederic, cornibus carens; 
having his horns ſporn; hence uſed” to ſignify a 
defect of any part: it is a wonder that neither of 
theſe etymol. ſhould have obſerved the tranſpoſi- 
tion of vowels in the original, and its derivatives: 
Miluaes ſay the Greeks, mutilus, and mutilate, ſay! 
the Latins, and Engliſh. LILLE 
MUTINY, Moles, vel Mubes, ſeaitio, commotio; 
motus, quaſi motinus; mutinous, ſeditious, any diſ- 
turbance in the navy, or army. DS A519 | 
MUTTER, © Mug, muſſo, muſſito; to make a; 
grumbling noiſe : Upt. “ quòd muti non amplius 
quam Mo ſonant: Voſſ.“ A 
MUTTON ; „ MN, orig; vel potius Myxale,, 
oves ; hinc vet. Gall. transferebatur ad denotan- 
dum numiſma quoddam g Dei figno impreſſum, 
tam in Gallia, quam Anglia dictum multo: Lye:“ 
a ſheep, or lamb. | b W- 


—_—— 1 


| 
| 
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From GR ENR, and Latrn, 
' MY-OPS, Mal, ' claudens ocnlos, petur; 4 


tuus; reciprocal : Voſſius has quoted Heſychius 
for explaining Morſos by X, gratia; quia gratia 
eſt animi mutuo benefacere : and then he adds, 
More fortaſſe quaſi Moi-Teov,' vel Morro, mi bi- 
tuum; unde mutuum, juxta juris-conſultos ex me, 
et tuum; an amicable participation of mine and 
ours. FT 

| MUTULES, Miſvxog, mutilus; A defectu 3 4 term 
in anchitełkure. | 

MUXY, Metedes, et Mega, mucoſus, ef mucus; 
dirty, gloomy. © | 

MUZZLE. © Muvois, ebfrufio; à Muu, claude; 
zo ſhut up the mouth; to'obſtrudt the opening of the | 
jaws : Caſaub.“ 2 

MUZZY, Mara, muſa; Gall: muſard; veluti 


ſuch prepoſterous compoſitions o 


per contumeliam dictus eſt homo literarum ſtudiis 
addictior: Jun. — one whom we call @ muzzy | 
fellew ; a mere book-worm. , 

MY, min; Emos, mens; belonging to me. | 

MYN 7 Clel. Voc. 144, tells us, that 

MYN-WENT Syn- went ſignifies the ſtone, | 
or minſter of went, wont, or reſidence ; ſignitying 
the reſidence about the minſter: but, in p. 156, he 
tells us, © that myn is only a dialectical variation 


ſenſe, myn-went may ſignify the head, or chief 
place of reſidence : for went, ſee WONT : Gr. 
MYN-HEER : even the Dutch are obliged to 
the Greeks for this title, which may be traced in 
this manner; myn-beer, meus-berus ; my-maſter ; 
or his eldeſt fon, his heir, his heres ; which de- 
rives, according to Litt, ab Alge, hereo, capio ; 
Augnowy, capturus; nam heres, as both Litt. and 
Ainſw. acknowledge, is ſo, called, quod qui res 
eſt, heret, i. e. proximus eſt. ei, cujus heres eſt ; 


| 


conſequently Gr. as above, 


MY 


near-ſighted perſon : R. Mos, nus; et wb, oculus 
mouſe. eyed :—this is the common” deriv. Fo * 


Voſſius tells us, it is derived ex Mao, minus; et 
ont, videre; and conſequently myops is falſe 


orthography; and therefore it would be better to 
write it mei- op; fhort-ſighted; able to diſcern 


even minute objefts ; having a microſcopic viſion, 

MYR A, cc Mog, fluo takes r the 
tapifal tity of Lyeia; whereof 8t, Nicholas was 
Nager nn gm gn 

MYRIAD, Mvgias, adeg, myrias ; numerus decem 
millium; ten thouſand; or any indefinite number. 

MYRMAIDS; Monat, piſces (grandiores) qui 
vocantur Mogpupor, etiam vocari Mogg {cribit 
Athenæus: theſe words Mohan, and Mugas, 
have been rather unfortunate for the painters :!— 
in Greek they ſignify no more than a Species of 


17 4 3 b r h I 
MUTUAL ; MoiToy : Sicula voce: Varro: mu. orge Jo but when the word Muguas comes into 


the idea of a painter, he immediately gives us 
that ſtrange compound figure of a myrmaid, i. e. 
of a beautiful woman, or young MAID, naked 
ro the waiſt, and there joined to the tail of a 


FISH, to ſignify a ſea-maid, or ſea-woman ; 


copying, perhaps, the deſcription, which Virgil has 
given us of Scylla, 
Prima hominis facies, et pulchro pectore Virgo 
Pube tenus; poſtrema immani corpore priftis, 
Delphinum caudas #tero commiſſa Iuporum. 
| En. III. 426. 
f fancy, Horace 
has very juſtly cenſured, in the beginning of his 
Art of Poetry ; 3s} | 
Humano capiti cervicem pictor equinam 
Jungere jt velit, et varias inducere plumas 
Unaigue collatis membris, ei turpiter atrum 
Deſinit in piſcem mulier formoſa ſuperne ; 
Spellatum admiſſi, riſum teneatis amici? 


but the original word Mega, gives us no idea of 
a MAID, and a FISH, or any ſuch ſtrange com- 
pohition. - 

MYRO-BALANE, Myuegoſ3aaavcs, myrobalanum 3 
a fruit called by the apothecaries myrobalan ben, 
or an Egyptian fruit, about the ſize of a filbert; 
from the kernel of which is expreſſed an oil, 


much uſed in precious ointments: R. Mugey, un- 


guentum; an bintment; and Badaves, glans; an 
acorn, or nut. 

MYRRH, © Mupps, or Tauppœ: R. Moov, un- 
guentum: Nug.”—vel Tuvęrn, myrrba, lacryme 
arborum ; a ſweet gum; and fragraut plaut. 

MYRTLE, Mugles, myrtus, arbor ; the myrile ; 
thought to be the favorite plant of Venus; 
gratiſſima myrtus Veneri: Ecl. VII. 62: et huic 


| conſecrata eſt, ſays. Servius on Geo, II. 64, vel 


quòd 


N A 


qudd hæe arbor gaudet litoribus, et Venus dicitur 
de mari procreari; vel quod, ut medicorum indi- 
cant libri, hæc arbor apta eſt mulierum neceſſita- 
tibus plurimis. | | 
_ - MYSIA, © Mucis, 4 province of Afig Minor ; 
: ſo called from Mucos, an execrable crime; as much 
as to ſay, a deteſtable province: Paſor. Nug.“ 

MYSTERY ; Mvus«ywyos, inyſtagogus, myſte- 
riorum magiſter, ſeu doctor; vel qui hoſpites ad 
ſacra vi ſenda introducit; a ſacriſt, or wverger : 
«© Mugnętor, myſterium 5 R. Moto, ſacris initio : 
Nug.” à myſtery, or ſecret in religion, and the holy 
rites, to which the vulgar were not admitted ;— 
Clel. Voc. 123, 4, ſays, the Celtic wiſt, from wiſe, 
ſignifying knewledge, is the radical of biftory, and 
myſtery: — but WISE is Gr. 

MYTHO-LOGY, Muleaoyia, narratio fabula- 
rum; the fabulous doctrines of Paganiſm: R. 
Myubos, fabula z Et Aoyos, ſermo ; tradition. 


N. 


TAB, or knob: © Iceland. gnypa, ſummitas 
rupis, vel montis: Ray: —if this gentle- 
man had not travelled into the North for the 
origin of this word, he might have found, that 
nab was nothing more than a various dialect, and 
contraction of na, or knob: conſequently Gr.: 
ſee KNOB : Gr. 

NACKER, or collar- mater; Nacaw, premo, 
denſo, farcio ; unde natte, nactæ, nacce ; qui ſor- 
didas artes exercent, ut ſullones, et Bupoodnibzs ; a 
collar-maker, who ſtuffs the collars of horſes, to 
hinder them from galling. 

NACKER, or NAKER, the fb; Nause, navis, 
« mnavicula, pinna Piſcis, cui aliquo modo ſimi- 
lis eſt : Skinn.” perhaps he little nautilus. 

NAG, or hor/e, is no more than a coalition of 
an ag, © from whence the Latin equus, and agaſo,” 
ſays Clel. Way. 25 :—but it ſeems more natural 
to derive equus from Ixxes, quali Ixxo;, equus ; 
unde aguus; unde ag; an ag; Ora nag. | 

NAIADES, Naiades, naiades ; nymphe fluviales ; | 
aymphs of the ſprings, and fountains. . 

- NAIL, on the finger; Ov, Orux te, unguis; 
Gall. ongles; and by tranſpoſition nas Upt.“ 
NAIL of iron; Clel. Way. 84, tells us, that 
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NAKED, Tuyvos, nudus ; tripped, bare, unclot ed. 

NAME, © Ovoua, nomen Nug. an appella- 
tion; allo. a noun in grammar: —few etymol. 
would object to this deriv. ; and yet Skinn. after 
mentioning a dozen Northern words, ſays, omnia 
a Lat. nomen, et hoc a noſcendo, quali novimen, 
vel noſcimen :”—he then ſhould have ſaid, this is 
the etym. that Voſſius has given; for, after tak- 
ing notice of Ovoua, he ſays, © interea verius eſt 
a noſcendo dici, quod et Iſidoro placuit : nam ut 
a moveo, movi, eſt movimen, à quo momentum ; 
ita à noſco, novi, eſt neſcimen, vel novimen ; unde 
per ſyncop. nomen — and yet even this great 
etymol. has not gone far enough; for noſco is 
not an original word; as he himſelf afterwards 
acknowledges, it being derived à T., vel 
I'wwouw, coguoſco, noſco; to know the name of 
every thing being he appellation, or denomination, 
by which it is KNOWN : Gr. 

NAP of cloth ; Tyæ dig. politio, quæ fit à ful- 
lonibus, carpendo, et vellendo; the poliſbing, and 


raiſing of cloth from the fuller: Skinner ſays, al- 
ludit Nexos, To, vellus, cum ſuo villo; the fleece 


with its wool, | 

NAP, or ſleep, Kvwoow, profunde dormio; to 
fleep ſound; we uſe it to ſleep lightly : Skinn. 
hnappian 3 dormitare: — Clel. Way. 27, ſays, 
* nap, or fleep, is only a contraction of 'ne-up, 
expreſſive of not-4p, i. e. lain down; the Greek 


vTvos is probably only the ſame idea invertedly 
expreſſed, as to the order of the ſyllables, quaſi 


N-vros:”—but many people take their zap without 
lying down : beſides, even according to his own 
interpretation, it muſt be Gr.; for ze certainly 
comes from Mn, ne, nec, non; and up, as plainly 
comes from de, ſuper, on, or upon his legs, &c. 
NAPE of the neck ; © Nauoe, vd, vellus, cum ſuo 
villo ; quia in occipitio, ſeu ut barbari loquuntur, 
nuch, lanugo quædam, ſeu pilus brewor, ac mol- 
lior, ſuccreſcit: Skinn.”—this is but a ſtrange 
quia; and ſeems to have very little connexion with 
vellus, cum ſuo ville. . 
NAPHTHA, Nagle ; naphtha; a kind of mar- 
ly, chalky clay, or flime ; generally called 4 bitu+ 
men, which being once let on fire, is not eaſily 
extinguiſhed z a ſubſtance like melted brimſtone, 
or petrol. 1; | 
NAPKIN ; Magens pays, payne, et Mayn, 


« A nail of iron comes from the French, aiguille; | ol. Man, mappa, quaſi manupa, vcl manupa- 


4 needle : it was formerly written an agle; unde 
nagle; unde nail: — but, this gentleman ought 
to have conſidered, that aiguillè was nothing more 
than an ignorant, barbarous, French diſtortion of 
aculeus, quaſi aicuilleus; ab acus, ab Aan, vel Aus, 


acies; @ point, or any thing pointed, like a needle, a 


thorn, or a nail, 
: 1 2 


rata; any cloth ready to wipe the hands on at dinner. 


NAPLES, *©-Nearoaus, | the new city: R. Nec, 


novus; and mois, urbs: Nug.“ —a famous city 
in Italy, formerly called Parthenope;. from a ſy» 
ren of that name, buried there. [ 


NARCISSUS, © Nagworges,, R. Nagrn, tor pedo; 


| by reaſon that the ſmell of this flower makes the 


head 


„* 
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' bens; having the power of ftupifying : R. Naęun, 
rorpor; numbneſs. 


nard; a ſhrub in India, bearing /pike-nard. 


ſubje, or event. | 


naſcor, 3 natura; and the French x4, for 
e 


| ſpokes are xt as much in the fe/ly, as they are in 


N A 


into that flower. | 
NARCOTIC; Nezpxulxer, torpefaciendi vim ha- 


NARD ; Naev;, nardus, nardum, frutex ; the 


ba NARRATIVE, T ve, gnarus, narro, narra- 
tio; à plain declaration, or interpretation of a 


| NASTY, Nevs-ailnos, navis-ſentina ; the fink, 
or «well of a ſhip : or perhaps naſty may be de- 
rived from “ N#ks, à Naw, nato; fluor; unde 
"nates; any kind of muddy moiſture : Skinn.” or 
elſe © Nageg, confertus, dens? plenus; ut proprie 
dicatur de re plurimis ſordibus obfita, et foeda, 
accumulatarum ſordium conftipatione horrente: 
Jun.“ but ſo it may be with perfumes likewiſe. 
NATH ; © not bath: Verit,”—but NOT, and 
HAVE, are Gr. | 
NA-THE-LESS : & Sax. na ðeley, nibilominus; 
hoc à na, mor ; art. Se; et ler, minor, minus; 
Skinn. —how ſcrupulouſly exact is the Dr. in this 
art.; and yet could not, or would not ſee that 
2t was Gr.; for his Sax. na, 'is evidently derived 
a ne, or nec; which comes as evidently à Mn, 
nue, nec, non: and LESS is Gr. likewiſe. 
NATION JTewau, naſcor, natus, natalis, &c. 
NATURE I belonging to birth: — Clel. 
Voc. 141, n, has wonderfully analyſed this word, 
in the following manner: © take the Latin words 


born ; analyſe them, and you will find, that, 
aſcor, being but a frequentative | 
atus, a common idiomatic termination 
atura, the ſame; 
é, the ſame; 
reduces all theſe words to this ſingle initial letter 
N, which offers no ſenſe; reſtore the elliptic 
ſyllable ge, cut off by the uſual tendency of 
Janguages (particularly the Northern) to con- 
traction, or to euphony, you have geN-a/cor, 
geN-atus, geN-atura, geN-# ; in which gen, the 
radical of gex-erative, of kind; of beginning, and 
of hundreds more; gives a clear ſenſe :”—and 
conſequently are all evidently derived à Te-vaw, 
naſcor ; as above : ſee KIN : Gr. 


NAVE of a church] “ Teut. naf ; Sax. nap ; | 
NAVE of a wheel þ Alman. nabe; Belg. nave; | 
. NAVEL rote medium, cui infixt 


ſunt radii : Skinn. and Lye :”—bur if this be the 
only reaſon, it amounts to nothing; becauſe the 


the nave ; the reaſon ſeems rather to be, that all 
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head heavy: Nug.” —alfo the name of a youth 


who was changed 


N E 


and if fo, then nave may be derived i Tae, i. e. 
Euverlw, conjungo ; to conjoin, unite in one : or elf; 
it may be derived ab Owupance, umbilicus; the 
middle; alſo the boſs of a ſhield: Clel. Voc. 141, 
ſays, “ Nav, a temple, I take to have an origin, 
though purely Celtic, different from our word 
nave, or nef, to expreſs the body of the church: 
our word nave derives from the connexion of the 
circle, or main ſpot, to the hoff, or hab, the bead; 
and being compounded, forms con-hoff, or con- hab, 
contracted to cab, cnaffy or nave, meaning the 
head ſanctuary, or altar-piece: — but Hoff, koff, 
koph, or rather keph, ate all undoubtedly derived 
a Kep-axn, caput ; the bead. 

NAVEW ; "Paris, yoyyuns: Heſych. napus, à 
rapum ; rape-ſeed, or turnip-ſeed. 

NAUGHT, or bad; © Nat, x xt, nanci; u. 
proprie hominem levem ſignat: Voſſ.“ it is naugli, 
it is naught, ſaith the buyer. c 

NAUGHT, nothing :- Ove, nullum, niki! : 
Caſaub.“ vel ab Ao, alius, alis, aliquis, aligua, 
aliquid ; non aliquid ; not any thing, nothing ; man 
is like a thing of naught ; nothing: there was naught 
to prevent him: hence the Sax. nauhr, i. e. apthe ; 
aliquid, aphx, auhc; and then the negative nauhre ; 
whence our naught. 

NAU-MACH IA, Nauua xa, naumachia 5 the re- 
preſentation of a ſea-fight ; a mock ſea-engagement : 
R. Navs, navis; a ſhip; and Mayn, pugna; à battle. 


NAUSEA Nauliz, from the ſame root; 
NAUTICAL > Nas, navis; a ip; ſignify- 
NAUTILUS] ing now /ea-fickneſs : and the 


| famous little ſea-ſhell-fiſh. 


NAVY, Navs, navis ; a ſhip. 

NAY, Nai, ne; etiam; yes :—here we find 
another inſtance where the original and deriva- 
tive are at variance: Na in Greek is yes; nay in 
Engliſh is 20. 

NAZZLE, or rather naſſel, is only a miſer- 
able, vulgar- contraction of an- aſſel, ab aſellus ; 
ab afinus; a young aſs :—confequently Gr, 

NEADDERE ; © an adder : Verſt.“ — but 
ADDER is Gr. | | 

NEAL; © Sax. on-#lan, accendere ; nobis,“ 
ſays Skinn. © parùm deflexo ſenſu, vitrum igni 
admovere, vel ſenſim ab igne amovere ;”—this 
ſhews how much eaſier a taſk it is to explain, 
than to derive: if the Dr. imagined that the Sax. 
Klan was an original word, he very probably 
was miſtaken ; for it ſeems to originate ab Ean, 
i. e. Havoc, ſol, vel ſolis calor ; unde Einiov, in ſole 
calefattum ; and here uſed to ſignify the method 


| of bringing glaſs gradually to the fire, and re- 


moving it gradually from the fire; which is 


the ſpokes converge or concenter in the nave, and called nealing it: and from hence, perhaps, the 


are there conjoined, as in one common point; 


expreſſion might have been uſed to ſignify puri- 


Hing 
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by Fre, or purifying in general; as in that 
paſſage of Shakeſpear's Hamlet may be under- 
ſtood; where his father's ghoſt relates the man- 
ner in which he had been murthered, with all 
his imperfections unrepented of, 

UnhouſeFd, unanointed, unannealed ; 
unpurified by that which puriſies all ſins, repentance. 

NEAP-rides ; © Sax, næpre, næpriq; inopia, 
inops; q. d. eftus paupertini, defectuaſi, deficientes, 
eſtus aquarum inopes ; eftus maris, ſeu veniliæ de- 
creſcente Iund etiam ipſæ decreſcentes : Skinn.“ — 
how well the Dr. can explain ! if he could but 
as well derive ! næpre, næpriz, and neap-tides, 
are but contractions of Ouris, vel Ns, ops, unde 
inopia, and inops ; i. e. in-opia, in-0ps ; non copi 
oſus ; when the tides flow to their /oweſt mark, 
they are called zeap-tides, becauſe the water flows 
then not-cepioxs : or elle, with Clel. Way. 27 ; 
and Voc. 126, n, we may derive neap-tides far 
more ſimply from“ ze-up-rides, or tides not riſing 
up high: only now again it is totally Gr.; for 
ne originates à Mn, ne, nec, non: and up from 
Tree, ſuper ; up- on. 

NEARRE ; a contraction from NETHER: Gr. 

NEAT, nice; Ngo, N.xlo, lavo, niteo, niti- 
dus; new, brizht, clear. 

NFAT H, low, A Nescher, vel Nach, 7m0 

NEATHER, lower | fundo, aut leco; the low: 
eft, or deepeſt place: Jun.” or elſe, © a Needs, ve! 
Evrebe, infra ; below : Skinn.“ 

l NEBULOUS, Neęt un, nebula 3 a cloud, cloudy. 

NECESSITY, Avzyyn, neceſttas, neceſſarius; 
what cannot be d:/penſed with, neeaful, needy, want. 

NECK, Nevw, veveuxa, necto, verge, inclino, pror- 
ſum, retrorſum obvertere, atque in omnes facili motu 
circumagere ; the neck, ſo called from the eaſy flexi- 
bility cf its motion. 

NECTAR poi nefar ; a pleaſant li- 

NECTARINE I quor, ſuppoſed to be the drink 
ef the gods; allo a delicious fruit. 

NEED, compulfion ; *© Nuoow, vel Nhe, fungo, 
impello; quod neceſſitas nos ad aliquid agendum, 
aut patiendum, veluti quibuſdam imulis adigat : 
Jun.” I needs muſt, I am conſtrained to it. 

NEED, or want; Esdea, indigentia, inopia, 
ueceſſitus; want of food, money, or other neceſſaries. 

NEEDLE : this word is ſo ſtrangely dishgur- 
ed, firſt by thoſe common perverters of all lan- 
guage, the French; and then ſecondly by our- 
felves, that it would ſcarce be thought to be 
Gr.; but is undoubtedly derived ab Axn, ay 
thing ſkarp-pointed; unde acts, and aculeus, 4 
thorn ; unde the frightful French aiguille ; from 
which our barbarous anceſtors have 8 their 
agle; and then egle, or eedle; to which they 


were forced to prefix the particle an, which made 


it an eedle 5; which after times have meliorated 
thus, by ſeparating the # from the particle, and 
Joining it to the ſubſtantive/ in this manner 
an-eedle, or a needle. , 
NE-FARIOUS, O, gw, t, for, faris ; fas, 
nefas, nefarius ; à fande; ic, proprie quod Dii, 
vel ſacerdotes fati ſunt; vel quod fari dignum fit ; 
proper ta be mentioned; lawful ; unlawful : ne is 
neg. Voſſius de Permut. lit. derives fas, and ne- 


cunque ſacra pelluit ; farre pio ſolita celebrari ; 
ergo nefarii ſunt ſacrilegi: - the former ought 
rather to be preferred. 

NE-GATIVE, Aye, ago; nego, non-ago, nega- 
tio, negativus ; a denying, refufing, rejefling e or 


becauſe, whoever puts a negative on any queſtion, 
muſt conſequently objet againſt it: ſhould this 
be the caſe, then ego, A Nane, would be a ſimple, 
not a compound verb, 

NEG-LIGENCE ; Acyw, lego; negligo ; ne- 
gleus, negligentia; careleſſneſs, beedleſſucſs 

NEGOTIATION) ** Ny, quod yroxepioixoy eſt 
ab Ous, wlos, auris ; ut proprie otium ei eſſe vi- 
detur, quando aliis poſſumus præbere operam 
aurium : Scal.“— ſed ſi a Græcis eſt, ſays Voſſius, 
potius fuerit ab Oiobi, ſolitarie, quod eſt ſolum, ſeor- 
ſum ; ſimiliterque Oiabe, uſurpat Homerus, quod 
Heſych. pavoyoley exponit. Euſtathius ſimiliter 
Oichen oves interpretatur woos ex peoves, AS we lay, 
all alone: Iſ. Voſſius, however, gives us a third 


unde weg : - perhaps the word otium may 
have a connexion with all three: negotium itſelf is 
compounded of nec and otium ; and conſequently 
is only the negative of otium; as buſineſs is op- 
polite to leiſure: let me, however, obſerve, that 
Voſſius de Permut. lit. has given us another 
deriv. of ocium (which is only the old way of. 
writing otium) viz. ab Oxves, pigritia; floth, or 
idlenefs ; and then the ſame obſervation will be as 
apphcable to this, as to the former deriv. 
NEGRO 3; Nexges, mortuis, niger; mortut enim 
nigreſcunt; unde Lucret. mortts nigrorem vocat; 
blackneſs, darkneſs, death : — If, Voſſius derives 
niger a Alge, which indeed ſignifies niger; but 
can ſcarce be ſuppoſed to have given origin to it. 
NEICE ; © Niexodes Euſtathius underſtands for 
the aeſcendants of a family; and Theocritus,. Apol- 
lonius, and Feſtus, have uſed it in the ſame ſig- 
nification : to theſe authorities let me ſubjoin,!? 
ſays Dr. Nugent, © thoſe of Scaliger, and Voſſius, 
who have derived Newod:s, i. e. «weyoves, from the 
negative Ne, and vg, woJog; as much as to ſay, 
that nieces and nephews are not the foot, or. the 


root of the race, but the branches: - this may 


indeed 


fas, à ®n, ®ngov, far, farris ; unde nefarium, quod-- 


elſe à Nexo, contends ; according to If. Vo. — 


etym. ab Aulos, Alligtebai, opto, are, optium, otium; 


N K 


ſad" be the original deriv. of the words; but 
neres and Hep bets ſcem to be derived more im- 


o 


taking it in a ſtrict, and literal ſenſe, but as bear- 
ing a cloſe connexion with the original idea. 

© NEIGH-BOUR ; Nawn-rega, habitons-juxta ; 
| living near "together :—Verſtegan writes it neabu- 
#eas; and ſuppoſes it to be Sax, ; Skinner and 


Lye derive it likewiſe from the Sax. 'neah-Febune, 


nechebupa, nehgebun, and nehbup; A neah; | 


rope; et ebune; colonus, villicus; or from the 

elg. nae ; prope ; et byer, babitator; and our 
word neighbour may have deſcended to us from 
Natw-Taxp, chrough all theſe Northern dialects. 


NEIR, or kidney ; Pew, fluo ; to flow; unde ren: 


vel rien (fic enim veteres dixere) Nunneſivs ve- 


nire exiſtimat à Nepgos, quod idem notat: “ a 
ren, ſeu potius rien, eſt Belgicum ner (or rather 
neir, being only the ſame letters tranſpoſed) the 


kidney, per metath. Voll.” | 
NEITHER ; Na- lige, nec-alter ; neither one, | 


nor Yother. | 1 
NERKRO-MANC, © Nexpojuorlac, necromant1:a ; 
vaticinatio ex evocatis mortuis ; a divination by call- 
ing up the dead. R. Nexpos, mortuus ; the dead; 
and Maslic, tos, vates, bariolus; a ſooth-ſayer : 
Nug.”—to which let me add, from Voſſius, that 
ex Nexpoparlas ortum eſt nigromantia, pro necro- 
mantia: Germani et Belge barbaro nigromantie' 
vocabulo decepti, itidem vocant ſwarte konſten, 
q. d. nigras artes: — and we have abſurdly given 
it the ſame interpret. by having called it zhe 
black art; but it certainly has no relation to 
color; though the gentlemen practitioners of that 
diabolical ſcience were generally habited accord- 
ing to its falſe etym. all in Sack. a 
NEM-CON, a contraction of nemine-contradi- 
cente; which again is but another contraction of 
nullo-homine-contradicente ; no man contraditting it; 
i. e. it was done with univerſal conſent : Gr. 

my NEME ; © my gefſip : Ray: — this ſeems 
to be only a different way of writing mine EAM; 
if ſo, it 15 Gr. | | 

NEMORAL ; Newos, nemus, nemoralis; woody, 
Full of trees. 

NENIA, Nuria, 70 od: Nnwa egi per Opuyror* I- 
mrwvat dt els pronuoreves 3 Nenia; a funeral ſong, | 
dirge, or mournful verſe. 

NEO-TERIC ; Neultęixes, neotericus; new, mo- 
dern, juvenile. | | 

NEPHRITIC, Negeſnes, nephriticus ; qui renum 
aolore laborat ; a pain in the kidnies : R. Nepęos, 
ren; the kidney. 


ä 


, 


' NE-PLUS-ULTRA, Mare H, ne-plus- | 


mediately from Are“, romſobrikus; 'adfinis : not 
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. nothing berond 4 nothing farther i the utmeſ 


derived à Sax. nepc, hnepc ; mollis; 


| 


| neſs be derived from naſus:—it is moſt probable 


* 


extent,” beyond vpbirb yu cannot ps. 

NEPOTAT ION; “ malim à Doric præpo- 
ſitione Hai pro Hogs i. e. juuta, prope; quia fi quid 
prope nos, ad id labore conſequendum opus non 
eſt, ſed plurimum jam in naſtrã eſt poteſtate: I polis 
ſunt compos, impos, nepos, nepotatus: Voſſ. 4 
powerleſs, moneyleſs, riotous, luxurious ſpendthriſt; 
not having it in his power to do any good. 

NEPOTISM ; Nerodie, nepotes ; nephews ; the 

cuſtom of adoption. 

| NE-P-T-UNE : © the analyſis of this appel- 
lation,” ſays Clel. Voc. 125, © which was origi- 
' nally given to the appropriate ruling ſpirit of the 
waters, ſeems to be only the rule of contraction, 
or a coaleſcence of Ne-wp-t'une : 
Ne; negative ; { power importing the 


up ; rifing ; power not only of ſetting 

t un; water; ] bounds to the ſea, againſt 
its overflowing the land, but of quelling its 
ſurges, - or rifng :”—but. all is Gr.; for, how 
came ze to be negative? but by deriving à My, ze, 
non; not: up viſibly comes from Tree, ſuper, 


ion: and 'n, ab Tue, "Tos, quaſi Yrdos, unda ; 


water. 

NEREIDES : Nnecidts, Nercides; nymphe ma- 
ring ; fea nymphs, 

NERVE ; Niue, nervus: Nug.” a finew, 
ſtring of a bow, | 

* NESCOCK : Skinn.“ } here our etymol. dif- 

*© NESCOOK: Jun.” fer widely: Junius 

NESH ſuppoſes NES to be 

whereas 
Skinner ſuppoſes it to be derived à net: but 
it would then originate from the Greek; as we 
ſhall ſee in the next art. but one: as for NESH, 
Junius derives it as above ; and Skinner refers us 
to NICE :—but that is Gr. likewiſe. 

NESS, © compolitio, et terminatio nominum 


| multorum locorum frequens ; Tot-neſs ; Dun- 


ge-neſs, &c. à Sax. nære; hoc i nere; naſus ; 
the noſe ; q. d. naſus terre ; quia initar naſi pro- 
minet : Skinn.” — but NASUS is Gr. :—Lye, by 
leaving out only one word, has totally altered 
the ſenſe of this paſſage; the Dr. ſays, termina- 
tio nominum multorum locorum; and Lye ſays, 
terminatio nominum multorum : but nominum now 
is rather ambiguous; for we have many words 
that end with meſs; ſuch as righteous-nels ; 
good-neſs; happi-neſs, &c. in none of which can 


however, that our termination-zeſs, when applied 
to maritime towns, is not derived from aſus, 
but from Nnoes, inſula, ſeu potius  pen-inſula ; 


NEST ; 


quia omne promontorium eſt pen-in/ula 
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NEST; Neo, nidus : Upt.”—the cradle 
of young birds. | T7 
W Nuo, neo, lum duco; to ſpin, or weave, 
or 2M -.-..; 

NETTLE, *© Ki, urtica; by changing # in- 
to t : vel ano ru Nullav, pungere ; to fling : Upt.” 

NEVER: ſince never is but the negative of 
ever, it will undoubtedly take the ſame deriv. 
though Verſtegan writes it neafre, or nefre; and 
ſuppoſes it to be Saxon. 

NEUTRAL ; Ovdflegosy neuter; neither one, nor 
other : R. Oude, neque; et "Elegos, alter; another ; 
vel uter ; either. 

News ft Neos, MOVUS * Upt.” Nauuviæ, 

NEWS novilunium; Neo-pwayyavelns, no- 
vorum-mango ; netus-monger; new, freſh, late. 

NEW -FANGLE ; © mnovitatis ſtudioſus : 
Chauc. Skinnero etymologia Th. Henſhaw vehe- 
menter arridet ; qui dictum putat quaſi zew evan- 
gells; i. e. nova evangelia : editor G. Douglas 
compoſitum vult a new ; novus ; et Sax. Fengzan; 
capere, apprebendere, corripere ; is qui nova captat : 
Lye :”—but if, as we have ſeen, fangles may be 
derived a ®:yyw, fingo; then new-fangled may 
mean no more than zew-faſhroned, or ſomething 
contrived in an odd, out of the way, uncommon 
method. 

NIAS-hawk ; Neoooiz, widus; a young hack 
taken from the neſt : ſee NYAS : Gr. 

NICASIUS, © Nuxzn, victoria: R. Nixaw, 70 
overcome; from hence alſo comes Nicea, a city; 
Nicias, a proper name; and Nicanor, alſo a pro- 
per name; but the laſt is alſo derived from Avne, 
vir: Nug.“ | 

NICE, meat ; Ninlw, niteo, nitens; ſining, bright, 
clear, clean, 

NICH, Nec, nidus; unde niches, fora- 
mina quædam in muris excavata, in quibus ſtatuæ 
reponuntur, quaſi in xidulis : Skinn,” 

* NICK ; Old Nich; ſome have ſuppoſed this 
to be only a contraction of Nicolas; but then 
leave us intirely in the dark, why that appella- 
tion ſhould be more applicable to the devil, than 
any other gentleman, when certainly there is 
no relationſhip between them, any farther than as 
Nicolas happens unfortunately to approach the 
neareſt to Old Nick in ſound ;—Skinner has taken 
no notice of this word: but Lye quotes great 
authorities for deriving it from the Belg. Sued. 
and Iceland. tongues : but with Clel. Voc. 83, 
ve might rather ſuppoſe it was deſcended to us 
fiom the Druidical ſyſtem of our anceſtors ; ** the 
touch with the wand of a Druid, was called an ick, 
by contraction et; and gave riſe to the vul- 
gariſm of Old Nick will have dor will carry you 
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away, ſhould you dare to break through the 
ſacred circle:“ p. 81, “ any perſon, in the name 
of juſtice, being put under the circumſcription. 
of a line drawn round him, was obliged to ſtand 
fixt to the ſpot, under the ſevereſt penalties, both 
ſpiritual and temporal :” — and there ſeems to 
have been great virtue in the touch of this wand : 
ſince then, this touch was called an ick, we might 
naturally ſuppoſe it came from the ſame root 


ictus, tactus; à Oryw, tango; to touch: or from 
Ex, præterito verbi Ini, unde Iaxto, jacio, hinc 
icere; unde itus; to caſt, beat, or ſtrike :—Permit 
me to offer only another conjecture, or rather one 


* angus, jam olim præfixo , deduxeram ex Naxo- 
Aov, — Heſych. exponit Axabeglov, impurum : 
huc refer malediftionem, qua Summus rerum 
arbiter anguem in ventrem detruſit, ac pulverem 
terre manducare juſſit: pari prorſus ratione Cim- 
bris videtur anguis dictus à Kowes, impurus : — 
from this Naxoac;, impurus, it ſeems probable, 
that our expreſſion O/d Nick has been abbrevi- 
ated; meaning the impure ſerpent, or the devil: — 
ſhould none of theſe derivations be admitted, we 
muſt then have recourſe to the Sax. Alph. 

NICK-NACKS ; perhaps only a various or- 
thography for &nick-knacks ; meaning ſome pretty, 
newinvented toy, that makes a knocking noiſe, 
to pleaſe the boy: — conſequently Gr.: ſee 
KNOCK : Gr. 

NICK-name; © Teut. nicht; non; vel nibili, ni- 
bil, ml ; 1, e. nomen nibili, vile, illaudatum : Skinn.“ 
a term of reproach. 

NICK of time; Neuw, Neugag ar, uo, niveo, niflos 
to nod, or wink ; “ unde nutus, in ipſo momento, 
nutu, inclinatione temporis : Skinn.” in the 
twinkiing of an eve, in the very inſtant of time: or 
rather, nick of time, may be derived, as in the 
former art. from an ick, i. e. rc-tus; à vitig, 
ictus, tafius; A Oi, lange; to touch ; meaning 
at the very inſtant the clock ruck? vel ab xa, 
præterito verbi Inwi, mite; unde Iaxew, jacio ; 
unde 7co, icer, ictus; ftricken, ar ruck: tee HIT: 
Gr. :—Ray, in his preface, ſays, nick of time, 
and notch, are ſynonymous ; for e nick à thing 
ſeems to be no more than to hit juſt She notch, or 
mark; ſcopum petere: if fo, it mult be referred 
to the Sax. Alph. under the art. NOTCH, 

NICO-DEMUS, ** Nu««&1ues, Nicodemus, viftor 
Populi ; R. Nuzaw, vince; and Ares, Pepubes : 
Nug.”—vangquiſher of the people. 

NICO-LAS, © Nixe).aozs, Nicolas; from the 
ſame root: Nug.” only by changing d, into 
Az%og, Populus, 


Tt NICTATING;- 


with ictus; conſequently Gr. either from 0:5, 


caught from Jun. who, under the art. ſnake, ſays, 


rect pedigree from the 


N I 
- NICTATING-nerve; New, Nevragev, uuo, niveo, | obſtruction in the Pomach, lungs, or inteſtines ; mean. 


niko, nitatio ; a winking with the eyes, ſnapping 


Neoogewoia, nidulatio ; the building a neſt. 
NIGGARD, Neo, © zego; quia avarus omnia 


neceſſaria et ſibi, et familiæ ſuæ, negat; et pe- 


tentibus omnia denegat: Skinn.“ 

NIGHT, Not, log, nox, noctis; the time of reſt: 
Nug.“—Clel. Way. 31, would derive. night from 
f eye- icht; a mere negation of the action of light, 


in not-ftriking-the-eye :'” — but all thoſe words 


are Gr. 

NIGHTIN-GALE ; half Gr. half Sax. or Belg: : 
tight, we have ſeen, is Gr.; and gale is derived 
either from the Sax. xale ; /uſcinia; quia noc- 
tu potiſſimum canit, quaſi gallus noZurnus : or 
from the Belg. galm ; echo, ſeu ſonus ; galmen ; 
reſonare : Skinn.” the nightly finger. 

* NIGHT-MARE : the latter part of this 
compound has perplexed all our etymol. they can 
all explain it, and tell us what it ſignifies ; that 
it ſignifies * equa, que nobis accubat, vel potius 
incubat: Skinn,”—that it is, quoddam monſtrum, 
five demon (ut inquit Ortus, quoted by Jun.) 
quod incumbit -cum mulieribus, et animalibus :” 
—this equa nocturna is a diſeaſe, © quo labo- 
rantes, maximo pondere fibi premi videntur ; 
non aliter quam ſi quis fic cecidifſet, ut equus, 
vel potius equa, toto corpore ipſi incumberet : 
Minſhew: - but what diſtinction this gentleman 
could find between the weight of @ Horſe, vel 
potius, the weight of à mare, would not be fo 
ealy to imagine : beſides, he has left us intirely 
ignorant, whether it was the famous flying mare, 
or rather dancing mare, ſince ſhe is ſometimes 
called ep+ialtes :—in ſhort, we may look upon it 
to be n mare at all; and that the expreſſion is 
totally a piece of nonſenſe ; therefore, inſtead 
of having been called equa nocturna, it ought 
to have been called noFurnus mæror, badly tranſ- 
lated into night mare: mæror originates à Magainu, 
marceo : vel quod veriſimilius, originem arceſſit 
ab Hebr. wy amarum or perhaps this famous 
mare may have been lineally deſcended: in a di- 
rench coche-mare, or 
cauche-mar ; maladie cauſee. per des vapeurs, qui 
oppreſſent la poitrine, pendant la nuit; if coche 


did not-fignify 4 hog, or @ ſow; and not @ horſe, | 


or a mare - however; among all theſe languages, 
we may at laſt diſcover, that the nigbt- mare ſig- 
nifies no more than à nigbiih pain, or preſſure 3 
it being only @ ſpaſin, or convulſion, that attacks 
a perſon everfull, in the night, during ſleep; and 
ſcems to be a mig biy weight, oppreſſion, or rather 
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ing 4 general cramp ; and therefore the perſon 
afflicted gives a fudden ſpring, bound, ſtart, or 


*NIDE-FICATION, Nitlog, Nedtlog, Noreia, nidus: leap (hence her name ephialtes) to free himſelf 


from that ſeemingly external preſſure, but really 
an internal ſpaſm ; and conſequently is not an 
outward ſpirit, or demon, oppreſſing, but an 
internal convulſion, obſtructing the animal ope- 
rations in ſleep: ſo very different from Adam's 
ſleep, which | 

Was aery, light, from pure digeſtion bred, 

And temp'rate vapors bland. | 

| Par. Loſt, B. V. 5. 
ſince my having writ this, I have met with a 
better ſolution of this expreſſion, which muſt be 
referred to the Sax. Alph, 

NIGILS, or, as it is ſometimes called, nitchils 
an evident contraction of nihilum :—hbilum ſigni- 
fies the little black of a bean, commonly called' 
the eye: nibilum, nihil, nil, nigil; a very ſmall 
thing; a mere nothing-: ſee NIL, in the next art. 

NIL, nothing ; Voſſius gives us a Gr. etym. of 
nihil, which may be traced in the following 
manner; zihil, per apocop. extreme ſyllabæ fac- 
tum eſt ab eo, quod eſt nibilum; nibilum vero, 
juxta Priſcian. Varron..et Ifidor. conflatum eſt & 
nil, et hilum; bilum veteribus. ſignificabat idem 
quod ullum : ullum ab unulum; unulum ab unum ; 
unum ab Oo: Ove, Eoles dicebant pro Moros, 
ſolum; alone, fingle, one: ſo that nibil, or nil, ſig- 
nifies not one, or nothing. 

NILL, unwilling; Sax. nillan; nolle; non- velle; 
a Aw, Ota, volo ;. unde nolo; ſeu non-volo; to be 
unwilling : Verſtegan ſuppoſes it to be. Sax. 

NIM, to fteal ; Nepw, Newowas, Poſſideo, habes ; 
unde neman, et anumen ; ſublatus ; furator; to take, 
or poſſeſs any thing by ſtealth, or ſurreptitionſly. 

NIMBLE ; perhaps only a contraction of un 
lente ambulo ; no flow walker, no cratoler; i. e. 
ative, and lively: ambulo is Gr. 

NIN-CUM-POOP, ſeems to be but an ab- 
breviation, and a coaleſcence of nau com-pos; 


one who is not in his right- ſenſes; balf a fool; a 


driveller: Gr. | 

NINE; Evren, novem; the number nine. 

NINNV, Nays, nanus ; a dwarf, or fool : 
ſee NONNY : Gr. :—Cleland gives us a Celtic 
deriv. which mult be referred to the Sax. Alph. - 

NIP, or pinch ; *©Kvigu, rado, vellico : Skinn.“ 
to. pull, pluct, or twitch, 

NIP, or whiten; Nixlo, lavo; to waſh, or 
bleach linen, and make it as white as. nip, linen 
new-bleacht. | | | 

NIPPLE ; “ papilla videri poteſt nipple dicta, 


quod. infantes aſſiduò ei adhæreant, . inſtar piſci- 
culorum 
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eulorum ſugendo, morſicandoque hamo ſemper 
imminentium: ſed fortaſſe, ob rationem ſatis 
apertam, reCtius nipple derives à nip, vellicare, com- 
-primere : Jun. under the art. nibble: - but we 
have already juſt now ſeen, that both nibble, and 
nip, or pinch, are Gr, :—or perhaps nipple may 
be derived à Nnwis, infans ; the infant's chief 
ſupport. | 

NITID ; Nino, Nigo, niteo, nitidus ; bright, 
neat, new. 

NITRE, Nile, nitrum ; à very volatile ſalt. 

NITS, “ Konig, dos, lens, lendis ; propriè pul- 
vis: Jun.” from their likeneſs to ſmall duſt: © vel 
ſi Græcus eſſem, deflecterem à Nuoow, pungo, fo- 
dico, vellico: Skinn.“ but then they muſt not 
be nits; for nits are very quiet things. | 

NITTLE : © Sax. nychlic ; profitable ; commo- 
dions ; alſo handy, neat, handſome : Ray:“ —we 
might rather ſuppoſe it was deſcended from the 
fame root with NEAT : Gr. 

NIVEOUS, N. pas, nix, nivis; niveus; ſnow, 
ſnowy. 

NO ; Mn, ne, nec, non ; not. 

NOBILITY ; Tiuwoxw, cognoſco, noſco, notus, 
nobilis; of well-known deſcent. 8 

NOCENT, “ Nexus, nex, necis ; vel à Knaow, 
quaſi Aoxnw ; unde noceo ; to hurt, injure, grieve : 
Voſſ.“ ſee NOLANCE : Gr. | 

NOCTI-VAGRANT ; or more properly va- 
gant ; Nuxlog-ayw, ago, duco; valde-ago, vago; 
noctu-vagans; wandering about in the night ; night- 


walkers ; ſons and daughters of Belial, as Milton 
calls them 3 


n 
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| and when night 
Darkens the ſtreets, then wander forth the ſons 
Of Belial, flown with inſolence and wine. 
Par, Loſt, B. I. 500. 
NOCTURNAL ; Not, ec, nox, His; noc- 
turnus ; nightly. 
NOCUOUS, Nexvs, nex, necits, noceo, nocuns; 
vurtful, grievous. 
NOD, as when aſleep ; Kwwoow, profunde dormio; 
faſt afleep ; to ſuore. 


NOD, conſent; Nevw, nao, annuo; to aſſent, 


approve. | 


NODDLE, Neue, nao, nuto, nutans ; to nod. 
dus; a dolt, an oaf. 
. 3 * neo, neo, unde nodus, nodo- 
ſus ; knotty ; a difficult ſubjett; 
knotted, entangled together. : mY 
NOIANCE ; © Kn, per metath. Ax, 
unde noceo; A in u abeunte; quaſi Nenne: Voſſ.“ 
a noceo, noxa, detrimentum ; loſs, injury, damage. 


N OISE ; Peoades, ftridor ; à diſturbance, uproar. 


NODDY, @ fool; Noubnc, tardus, hebes, ſupi- + | 
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inſtead of NOIANCE : Gr. 101 EN 
NOLI-ME-TANGERE, Ov d pe bi, noli 
me tangere : touch me not ; the ſenſitive plant.  * 
NOMBRIL; even Skinner is forced to cry out, 
« Fr. Gall. nombril mirifice corruptum à Lat. 
umbilicus: — the Dr. would not ſay a Gr. Ou 
u, for fear of relapſing into his 'Exanroparc. 
NOMEN-CLATOR ] Ovopa-xaxcu, nomencla- 
NOMINAL tor; a perſon who at- 
tended the Roman candidates, on popular octa- 
ſions, that, by whiſpering to them the names of all 
they met with, they might be able to accoſt them 
more familiarly : R. Ovope, nomen; à name. 
NONCE : various are the interpretations, and 
derivations of this word: Junius explains it by 
de induſtrid : that certainly 1s the ſenſe; and yet 
he ſays, ſuſpicor contractum ex iſtoc notance, 
quod fuit paulo ante ; atque ita for the nonce 
tantundem fignificabit Anglis ac ſi dicerent, 


quia mibi fic libet, vel ob hoc ſolum, ut ei incom- 
modem it would not be worth while to make a 


Jong quotation from Skinner, ſince he talks of 


own, or owns pro lucro; and on; and ane; and one; 
and once; and ſuch like geer: let me caſt in 
mite, by ſuppoſing that nonce may be only a con- 
traction of nolens volens; Dll do it for the nonce 1 
PII do it in ſpite of his teeth ; TI do it for the very 
ſame purpoſe ; will be, nil he. | 
NON-CON-FORMIST; a perſon who does 
not chuſe to comply with the eſtabliſhed mode, 
or FORM of worſhip : Gr. 
NONE, not one; Ovdevos, nemo, nullus; nobody, 
not any one. | 
NONES of a month; "Evvea, novem, nonus, none; 
quòd ab eo die ſemper ad idus, novem dies putentur: 
the nones in the Roman calendar, were always 


ways in the middle of the month. 

NON- JUROR ; Zevs, jus, juris, juror; to vouch 
any thing on oath ; a non-juror being a perſon-who 
will not take the oaths of allegiance. 

NONNY, Naos, nanus; pumilio; à dwarf, a 


fool. 


negatively not be equalled. | 

NON-PLUS, vulgarly pronounced nonplyſbed ; 
Mu- rouge, non-plus; no-more, nothing-farther, at 
the utmoſt limit. | 3 

a NOOK ; perhaps formed by joining the par- 
ticle to the ſubſtantive ; thus, @ nook means no 
more than aM Hock; and if fo, it vifibly derives 
ab AT-xuacs, angulus ; quaſi a-nuc-lus; an angle, 
a corner, a nook. | X 

NOOSE, laqueus nexilis ; neſcio an à Lat. 


1 


.nodus; niſi malis a Belg. nooſe ; noxa, damnum ; et 
| Tr 2 ee 
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nine days before the ides; and the ides were al- | 


NON-PARIEL, naęa, juxta, par, paris; equal; 
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certe fatalis iſte nodus multis ſerio nocuit: Skinn.“ 
the former derivation of nadus ought rather to 


be preſetred; but then it ought to be traced up 
to New, neo, necto, nexus; nooſe; becauſe Virgil 
has done it already, in the twelfth ZEneid. 603, 
where ſpeaking of the death of Amata, he lays, 
the knit the fatal knot ; a 
Et nodum informis lethi trabe net ab alti. 


ma; quali gnorma; a law, preſcript, form: vel 
da Neues, quaſi Noewos, lex; a law. * 

| NOR-ROY-king at arms ſeems to be a pleo- 
naſm ; for Nor ſignifies north; and roy ſignifies 
ting; ſo that Norroy-king is north-king-king : the 
derivation however, is intirely Gr.; for NORTH, 
and ROY, and KING, and ARMS, are all Gr. : 
with regard to the title itſelf, we have in Eng- 
land three officers in the herald's court, who 
bear the title of king at arms; habent inſuper, 
ſays Polydore Virgil, lib. 19, apparitores mi- 
niſtros quos heraldos appellant ; quorum præfec- 
tus armorum rex vocitatur ; the firſt is Garter 
king at arms (inſtituted by Hen. V.) who always 
attends the inſtallation of knights of the garter, 
and likewiſe marſhals the funerals of the nobility : 
the next in dignity is Clarenceaux king at arms, 
inſtituted by Edward IV.; for he, having at- 
tained the dukedom of Clarence, by the death of 
his brother George, made his herald King at arms; 
whoſe office is to marſhal the funerals of knights 
and eſquires, zo the ſouth of the Trent : the third 
is Norroy, or north-roy, i. e. the north-king at 
arms; whoſe office is the ſame, only on the north 


fide of the Trent. 
NORTH Clel. Voc. 173, ſays, © cor, 
NORT H-ward \ hor, or north, is the etymon 


of corus: — when Virgil, in Geo. III. 356, faid, 

Semper hiems, ſernper ſpirantes frigora cauri, 
he undoubtedly meant the 
En. V. 126, he calls 

- — Hiberni condunt ubi ſidera cori; 

and in both places he means à cold eaſterly, or 
nortb- eaſterly wind; ſo that caurus very properly 
takes its name, according to Voſſius, à calore; et 
Kavgos, eſt A Kalu, uro; to burn, or parch up; 
in the ſenſe of 8 

——— horeæ penetrabile frigus adurat. 

| Geo. I. 93. 

And cold performs th' effect of fire. 

| Milton. 

NORTH-HUMBER-/and, quaſi North-kym- 
bro-land :—conſequently takes the ſame origin 
with KYM-BRO Britons : Gr. 

NOSE; © Nao, naſus; naris; the paſſages of 
breath: Lye mentions Nachos: both from Naw, flus; 


ez ratione qui Nave, Heſych, exponit pee, Gauge, 


ſame wind, which in | 


— 


vel A Tiwwoxw, noſeo ; to know ; the 


ninth year, 
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uit, manat ; ut naſum quoque Grace Pu deri- 
varunt are T2 Peu, fuere: quoniam vero naſus eſt 
prominentior fatiei pars, hinc noſtratibus neus, vel 
neuſberg eſt promontorium; pars. aliqua terræ 
longius in mare excurrens, prominenſque: it may 
be ſo, that our anceſtors might give @ promontory 
that name, from that prominent part of the face ; 


and LaTiN. 


but, for the reaſons already given under the art. 
NORMAL; Tvyupwur, Drueiopua, TV , Hor 


NESS, we need not ſay any more on this deriv. 

NOSE-GAY ; the former part, we have juſt 
now ſeen, is Gr.; as for the latter, it is fo tranſ- 
formed, both in ſight and ſignification, that only 
ſuch a judicious critic and etymologiſt as Cle- 
land, could have traced it to its original : in his 
Celtic Voc. p. 11, n, he ſays, GAY, applied to 
noſe-gay, comes from the Erſe tongue, in which 
ec geach ſignifies à bough :”—ſo that a noſe-gay, 
or noſe-geach, is a {mall bough, or bunch of flowers, 
to be held to the noſe :—there is likewiſe fo cu- 
rious an account of the judge's noſe-gay, given by 
the ſame gentleman in the ſame annotation, as 
will not fail of being agreeable to all true lovers 
of Britiſh antiquity : * every judge,” ſays he, 
« every counſellor, every ſheriff, had his wand, 
bough, ſtaff, or rod of office ; and varied in its 
form, according to the difference of functions: 
the noſe- gay, now affected by the judges, is not, 
as 1s vulearly imagined, a mere preſervative 
againſt the cloſeneſs, and ill effects of a crouded 
court; it is the relick of that primitive and an- 
tient cuſtom of the judge's holding the bough, or 
ſceptre of juſtice in his hand; it was formerly 
called a bougbet, or little bough ; whence the 
French took their word bouquet, for a noſe-gay.” 

NOSTRUM ; No, adjectione v 5, 0s ; unde 
nofter ; ours : ſome ſecret remedy known only to 
ourſelves ; it is our own invention; a panacea. 

NOT; Mn, ne; nec; non; no; à negative, 

NOT-ABLE 8 noſco; Trugos, notus, no- 

NOTE tabilis, notandus ; unde nota ; 
a mark, ſign, obſervation. 

NO-THING ; Ovdev, nihil ; not any thing : ſee 
NIL: Gr. 

NOUN, Ovena, nomen; the name of any thing : 
appellation by 
which it is known. | | 

NOURISH ; Neige, innovo ; to renew, re- 
cruit, cheriſh. 

NOVEMBER; "Emezpnvoc, November; à no- 
vem; nine: the ELEVENTH month : — here 
again the ſame abſurdity occurs, which we took 
notice of under the art. DECEMBER ; and 
therefore, mutatis mutandis, the ſame obſerva- 
tions will ſuit here, 

NOV-ENNIAL ; *Ewalaios, novenarius ; every 


NOW; 


G 4 
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N U 


NOW; * Nu», nunc: Upt.” the time preſent. | 


| NUBIL OUS, Nepean, nebula; à cloud; cloudy, 

NUCLEUS, Muxn2o5-gegw, nuciferus ; nut-bear- 
ing ree; allo the kernel, or head of a comet. 

NUDGE, Nvoow, quaſi Nudow, pungo, fodico, 
vellico; to puſh, ſhove, or ſhake. 

NUDITY, Tupvolns, nuditas; the carnation in 
painting; or nakedneſs., _ | | 

NUGATORY ; © omnino origine eſt Hebræ- 
um, ac Syrum ; quibus ugæ, merorem ; ut nana, 
planctum, ſignificant: Voſi.” trifles, trifling. 

NUISANCE, «Kc, per metath. Aoxnw, 
unde noceo; Xx in #n abeunte, ut ſæpe fit; quaſi 
Noxnow, noc: Voſ,” —tho* his former deriva- 
tion is far more ſimple; viz. noceo, A nex, necis; 
and then derive nex, à Nexus, quod idem ac Nexpos, 
mortuns ; deadly, noxious, hurtful : fee NOCENT, 

and NOIANCE: Gr. 

NUMB ; perhaps contracted, tranſpoſed, and 
transformed from Mex, plumbum; lead; me- 
taphorically heavy, ſtupid, torpid; alſo ſtiff with 
cold. 

NUMBER, Neu, diſtribuo, numero, numerus; 
to reckon, or count up any quantity of units. 

NUN; a contraction perhaps of non-nupta ; 
Oruio, nubo, nuptus ſum; or perhaps à Nupgpn, 
nympha, virgo; an unmarried religious. 

NUNCIO, Neos, nuncius; Nayxiog Siculi decli- 
narunt: 4 meſſenger : unleſs we may derive it a 
Nevexaz, prudentia; Nuvexns, mentem habens ; a 
perſon of prudence, and great wiſdom, entruſted with 
the determination of the pope, or any great 
perſonage. 

NUNCUPATIVE, Ovoya-xanlu, nuncupo ; ex 
nomen, et capie, occupo, aucupor ; to declare ex- 
preſsly by word of mouth ; a verbal declaration : 
tee likewiſe QUOTH: Gr. 

NUPTIALS, Omruw, nubo, nuptus ſum: vel 
nubo, a Nuwqn, nympha; a new-married perſon, 
a bride. 


NUT, Muxngos, nuceris; nux, nucis; all fruit 


that has a hard ſbell. 

NUTATION, Nevuw, uu, nuto, nutatio; a nod- 
ding, or bowing. 2 | 

NUT-MEG ; © ab Angl. nut; et Gall. mu- 
guette; nux moſchata, myriſtica : muguette autem 
proculdubio ray ng eſt (is it not French?) 
a Lat. moſchata : Skinn. and Lye: but aux and 
moſchetta are not Lat. but evidently Gr. a 
Muxngos -Mooxos, vel Oe, ab Ogo, Ocdu, oleo, 
odorem ſpiro ; ſignifying the high-ſcented, high-fla- 
voured nut. 

NUZZLE : Skinner ſuppoſes it only a dif- 
ferent diale& for neftle: but Lye more juſtly 
ſuppoſes it is deſcended from na/us ; naſum <aliquo 
indere; à Belg. neuſelen; naſo five 1oſtro tacite 
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from IIa -o, fid-o; fid-es; faith, aith, octh : 


O A 


ſcrutari: à neuſe; naſus :'—he then refers us to 
noſe ; but tho' he mentions a Gr, deriv. of that 
word, yet he prefers the Sax. and Belg. 

NYAS-hawk ; though, as we have already 
ſeen under the art. NIAS, there ſeems a great 
affinity between Neooow, nidus, and nias; yet, 
with Skinner, propendet animus ut credam noſ- 
trum xyas, non Latinæ, ſed Germanicæ eſſe ori- 
ginis (for the Germans are even now very great 
falconers) ſc. à noſtro eyas, vel eyeſs-bawk, acci- 
piler apotrophus ; hoc à Teut. ey; ovum—(et hoc 
ab Nov, ovum) q. d. accipiter, qui recens ab ov 
emerlit: a hawk juſt excluded from the egg. 

NYDDED, © compelled, conſtrained : Verſt.“ — 
but this ſeems to be no more than NEEDED; 
—if ſo, it is Gr. 

NYE of pheaſants: © alii,” ſays Lye, © ſcribunt 
eye (or rather ey) of pheaſants; fortaſſe rectius; 
nam articulum ejus, nomenque coaluiſſe multis 
nos docet Junius exemplis ; as nadder, nag ron, 
newt, nyas: — but this is not derivation, unleſs 
he had told us from whence eye was derived: it 
ſeems to be the ſame with NYAS: Gr. above. 

NYMPH, © Nupgn, nympha : Nug.”—ſome- 
times it is uſed in the ſenſe of nova-uupte ; unde 
nympha ; ſponſa ; a new-married bride : Clel. Way. 
118, tells us, that © the Druids invented, or 
adopted, moſt probably in favor of the multi- 
rude, the ſecondary doctrine of ſpirits, or imps ; 
whence the mythological word rymphs :”—bur, 
if imps, and ſpirits, be the ſame, they ſeem to 
have originated from a much higher ſource ; for 
he himſelf has acknowledged, in p. 46, that 
ce animus (vel anima) comes from the Gr. «v-EM- os, 
ſpiritus (quaſi aN-EMP) an imp, or ſpirit :'— 
unde nps, and nymphs, 

NYTE; © Iceland. neita; negare: Lye:“ 
perhaps à Nanu, nego, contendo; to deny, by con- 
tending againſt an opinion. 


O. 


AF F; Oro, Ogav, videre; a natural; ſup- 
poſed yo be gifted with an inſigbt into futurity; 
as if he coi/d ſee more than mortal man. 

OAK; KN, durus, aſper; unde quercus ; 
the firongeſt, hardeſt tree in the foreſt : Caſaubon 
derives oak © ab Ax-vacs, glans ilicis; ut arbor 
ex fructu nominaretur ;”—the acorn-bearing tree: 
Belg. et Germ. eecke/ ; the oak. | 

OAR, Oęo, moveo, concito; to move, to ply the. 
aimble oar. 

OATH © deſcends,” ſays Clel. Way. 43, 
from aith; faith:”—then all are Gr. either 


vel 
ab 


0 B 
ab Aw, aio, dico; unde aith, faith; whatever is 
affirmed upon our word. . | 

OATS ; © Sax. agen; hoc forte à verbo.eran, 
edere ; ubique enim avena equis, alicubi etiam 
hominibus, ca eſt: Skinn.” —ſhould this be 
right, let me only aſk the Dr. if 2ſca is not de- 
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money: Nug.”—but 


OBOLE; Oe, obolus ; a ſmall piece of 


| not the current coin of this 
kingdom, Dr. BAT 


OB-SCENE 3 Exice, umbra, ſcena;; quaſi ſerem; 
a ſtreen, or covering to hide, or conceal any thing; 


rived ab edo, eſus ? and then, if edo 1s not derived 
ab Edo? 

OB :—We have many words in our language 
beginning with this prepoſition o; which will be 
more properly found under their reſpective art. 
unleſs when the primitives themſelves are not in 
aſe; as in the following words, when compounded. 

OB-EDIENCE, Av%n, vox, ſonus ; Enaxzw, audio, 
10baudio, obedio, obedientia: to liſten to; attend, 
obſerve, ſubmit. 

OBELISC ; © Ofgeaioxos, obeliſcus; a ſtone cut 
in the form of a pyramid : R. Ofeaos, veru ; a ſpit: 
Nug.”—it is a pity the Dr. could not give us a 
better definition of an obeli/c, than that it was @ 


quaſi ob- ſcreen; or, as Milton ſays, 

——— — deviſe 

What beſt may for the preſent ſerve fo hide 
The parts of each from other, that ſeem moſt 
To ſhame obnoxious. 


—_— 


Par. Loſt, B. IX. 1091. 
there is another deriv. of the word obſcene, which 
the Latins ſeem to have adopted, by their always 
writing it with an CE, thus ob/coenus, à Kong, 
profanus, immundus, impurus ; unchaſte, indelicate. 

OB-SCURE, Exoligu, Exc lia, tenebræ; obſcura- 
tio, obſcuritas : vel à Exuegov, umbroſus, opacus : 
R. Txia, umbra; a ſhadow, darkneſs, duſkineſs. 


OB-SEQUIES [JEmTopai, quaſi equomai, ſe- 
OB-SEQUIOUS } guor, obſequor, obſequium, 


None cut in the form of a pyramid; whereas it was} obſequioſus : to follow a corpſe to burial ; to per- 
no more like a pyramid, than @ ſpit is like a} form the funeral rites : as alſo to follow a perſon's 


triangle : but Hederic might have miſled him, 
for he has defined Ofraioxos by lapis pyramidis 
gracileſcentis formam habens ; 1t would have been 
better if he had ſaid /apis obeli, virgulæ, vel 
ſagittæ formam habens : ſagitta enim Grace Ofeaos 
dicitur: the obeliſc being a magnificent piece of 
marble, of one intire ſtone, cut in an oblong form, 


and ending with à very obtuſe angle a-top : none; 


of which articles can be aſcribed to a pyramid: 
—in ſhort, the obeliſc is ſuppoſed to have been 
conſecrated to the ſun, and by its ſhape to have 
repreſented one of his rays : now no philoſopher 
would ever have thought of repreſenting à ray 
of the ſun by a pyramid. 

OB-ESITY ; Edo, edo, edi, eſum, eſus; obeſitas ; 
fat, groſs, gluttinous. 

OB-JECT), /t. 745 Inui, mitto, jacio, objicio, 

OB-JECT, verb \ objedtus: a placing between, 
inter peſil ion, oppoſition, contradiction. 

OB-IT, Ew, ws, mitlo, eo; obeo, obitus; death, 
An end, exit. 

OB-JURGATION, Zevc, jus, juris; jurgo, ob- 
jurgatio; a chiding, rebuking, reproving. 
OB-LATE, aloe, latus, ſpatioſus ; breadth, 
lengitudinaliy. 

OB-LATION, Geo, fero, tuli, latum; oblatio; 
an offering. 

 OB-LIQUE, A#, liguus, liguis; antiq. i. e. 
tranſverſus, obliguus; ewry,  aflant, athwart : 
Voſſius, de Permut. lit. ſays, forte putes coaluiſſe 
verbum o&/iquus ex Ollie ys, tranſverſus. | 

OB-LIVION, Aavtavrw, Anliozw, Anu, lates, 
Jatito, liviſco, antiq. obliviſcor, oblivio; fergetful- 
neſs ; pardon, remiſſion, forgiveneſs. 


| 


| 


humor ; to be ready, and ſubſervient on all occaſions. 

OB-SERVANCE we make a diſtinction in 

OB-SERVATION { our language, between 
theſe two words; obſervance relates fo duty in 
keeping the laws, and paying a due regard to the in- 
junctions of our ſuperiors ; and obſervation relates 
only to matters of curiofity ; in forming à judge- 
ment on whatever we bear, or ſee: nay, the mari- 
ners have affixed another idea to it ; as when they 
ſay, we have made a fine obſervation to day; i. e. 
taken a juſt examination of the ſun's meridian 
altitude, or well obſerved his place in the hea- 
vens:—theſe diſtinctions however are all ideal; for 


the derivation, the. root, the. etymology is the 
ſame : fee SERVE : Gr. 


OB-SESSION, Egupas, ſedeo ; ob/effio ; to block 
up, befiege. 
OB-SOLETE 17 ſoleo ſimplex eſſe puto ab 
OBS-OLETE } 'Oxos, quia in quo oti ſumus, 
id facere dicimur ſolere: Voſſ.“ to grow out of 
uſe :—vel ab OAauui, OA, perdo, interimo; to 
loſe, deſtroy, die: ob is neg.: obs aug. 
OB-STACLE, Is, Elaw, No, ſto, obfto, ob/ta- 
culum ; an impediment, hindrance, obſtruction. 
OB-STETRICATION : Isi, Ele, Jo, ob/te,. 
obſtetrix, quod objiſtat, 1. e. adjiſtat puerpere ; a 
mid-wife ; becauſe ſhe afſiſts the good woman in 
either from Irnui, Elaw, Ew, 


labor. 
OB-STINACY | 
OBS-TINACY{ e, ob/tino, obftinatio ; 
Troxalag aloe, perſiſti ve ſtubbornneſs : or elſe i 
Tevw, TEvW, Tevtw, TENeO ; tenacious, Pertinacious in 
opinion : the former ſeems the more preferable, 


| becaule the Latins wrote 05/t:natus, not ob/tineatus. 


OB-STREPEROUS, 


0 Þ 
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' OB-STREPEROUS, ieee, quaſi LTeoptpos, efteem of any ene: we may be the more certain 


frepitus; any loud noiſe, or vociferation. 
OB-TUSE, Turo, tudo, tundo, obtuſus; blunted, 
bruiſed, beaten. 
OB-VIOUS, Oia, via; a way, road, or path: 
ob is aug. 
OC-CASION, Kao, deorſum, cado, occaſio; op- 
ortunity, ſeaſon, time. 


OC-CI DENTAL, from the ſame root; mean- 
ing be ns of the fun, in the weſtern parts f 


the world. | 
OC-CIPUT, Kegaan, caput, occiput ; the binder 
part of the head. 
OCCULAR, Ono, oculus; the eye it is ob- 
ſervable, that the Greeks ſaid Oru:;, with two 
xx: and the Latins oculus, with only one c. 
OC-CULT, Kaaunlo, occulto; to hide, cover: 
Litt. and Ainſw. derive occulto ab occulo; and occulo 
ex ob, et colo; i. e. colendo, five arando, obtegere. 
OC-CUPY, Karlo, capio, occupo, occupatio ; 


to ſeize, take poſſeſſion ; allo buſineſs, and employment. | 
OCEAN, © Mucaves,  oceanus: Nug,” —tbhe | 


main ſea; the vaſt capacious reſervoir of waters, 
called the ocean; which ſeems to have taken its 
denomination 3 Kuaveos, caruleus, glaucus; ſky- 
color: Clel. Way. 9, derives © ocean from eau- 


kean ; the head, or chief collefion of waters :''— | 


but ſurely eau is but a barbarous French per- 
verſion of *Y- dwg, vdzlos, udus, unda ; water : and 
kean, ken, hen, heff, hoff, coff, coph, ceph, or rather 
keph, are all undoubtedly derived à Ke9-aan, 
caput ; the head, or chief. 

OCHRE ; Caſaubon writes it oker, and yet 
derives it ab Oxez; which ſhould” have been 
printed Nyex : coloris quoddam genus, d pallore 
denominatum ; a red earth, of a dark gloomy color, 

OCTA-GON, Oxlaywvos, octagonus, o agu 
los habens: a mathematical figure, having eight 
angles: R. Oro, ofto, eight; et Toa, angulus, 
an angle. 


OCTA-HEDRON, Seer ofto-hedra; a 


ſolid figure in geometry, conſiſting of eight ides; 
and is one of thoſe five, called the Platonic, or 
regular bodies: R. Oxlw, octo; et Edęa, planities. 

OCTAVE, Oydoos, oftavus ; the eighth; in muſic 
it ſignifies the eighth from any particular note, 
counting that note as one, either aſcending, or 
deſcending. 


OCTOBER, Ordens, the TENTH month: 


—here again the ſame abſurdity occurs, which we 
took notice of, under the art. DECEMBER ; 


and therefore, mutatis mutandis, the ſame. obſer- |] 


vations will ſuit here. 
ODE, MN9n, ode; a ſong. 
ODIOUS, odo, inuſit. Od bc, iraſcor, odi; to 
be angry with, to hate ; to gain the ill will, or diſ- 
x 2 


— — 


of this derivation, ſince it is the very ſame which 
is given by Homer in the Nineteenth Odyſſey, 
T. 407, where he makes Autolycus, the grand- 
father of Ulyſſes (who happened to be preſent at 
his birth) name the child, and give this reaſon 
for calling him Ulyſſes, 
| IToxAokouy yop eywyes Oduooapeves Tod" Id 
Avdgarivy nds yuvartiv, cars X mervBdlagar* 
Tod Odvceug ovop £5W emwvpoy ; 
Since I came here diſguſted at the race 
Of many nations on the fruitful earth, 
Ulyſſes be the name I give ; —— 
the affinity is totally loſt, and muſt be loſt, in' 


our language. 


perfume ; 
— now gentle gales, 
Fanning their odoriferous wings, diſpenſe 
Native perfumes, and whiſper whence they ſtole 
Thoſe balmy ſpoils: 


Par, Loſt, B. IV. 156. 

OECO-NOMY, = Ouxoverurn, OecOmomnn ; the 
government and management of a houſe ; or the diſ- 
paſal of any thing (frugally): R. Oixcs; 4 houſe ; 
and Nowos, lex, modus, norma: Nug.“ 


Voc. 37, very judiciouſly obſerves, that © the 
"Greeks of Conſtantinople, to whom the Chriſtian 
religion deſcended from the Chriſtians, Britons, 
and Gauls, who compoled the flower and ſtrength 
of Conſtantine's army, preſſed this word, as they 
did many purely Celtic ones, into the ſervice of 
the church, and tortured it into that barbariſm 
of Oiz2wevixes, becauſe, N. B. becauſe they re- 
ſpected the whole habitable globe!“ - well might 


for he ſuppoſes, that “ oecumenical is only a bad 
tranſlation of commons, or lau- meetings: Wit 
is true, the common councils were gemots, meetings, 
or aſſemblies; but then they were meetings of the 
commons; and conſequently derived à Koe, Kowwves, 
communis ; common, general aſſemblies of the people. 


machus, gula ; the gullet, deſcending from the throat 
to the left orifice of the ſtomach. | 
OESTRON, Oisęes, oeſtrus, tabainus, asTus ; 


agitans: à gad-fly; already mentioned, under the 
art. BRIEZ E: Gr. 
| — —— cui nomen aſilo ack 

Romanum eſt, oeſtron Graii vertere vocantes. 
| | Geo. III. 147. 
OF, Aro, ab; Belg. of ; Sax. oF ; abs, ex, ex- 


| tra; part of ; moreover, 


OFER- 


ODOR, Odin, odor; Ogw, odoro, odoriferus * 


OECUMENICAL : Clel. Way. 113, n; and 


this gentleman ſcout ſuch a derivation : but even 
now he has not been able to ſhake off the Gr.; 


OESO-PHAGUS, Oucopayes, oeſophagus, ſto- 


muſca quædam æſtate boves infeſtans, atque ex- 


0 


OFER-gewrit; © an overvvriting, a ſuperſcrip- 
tion: Verſt.“ - but both Gr. 

OFER-mode ; © pryd, or inſolencie : Verſt.“— 
but both OVER, and MOOD, are Gr. 

OFER-ſ/caedewud, © over-fhadouved : Verſt,” — 
but both Gr. 

OFFALS, Ora, ol. pro Ownrn, Heſych. or 
rather, perhaps, Own, fructus cereales, quibus 
vitam ſuſtentamus; any eatables ; pieces of meat; 
fragments of victuals; broken ſcraps. 

OFFENCE, b, occido; fendo ; offenſ/io ; of- 
fending, diſpleaſing. 

OF-FER, Sie, fero, offero; to preſent an oblation. 

OF-FICE, ®uw, fo, facio, officium ; buſineſs, duty, 
function: or elſe ab Exo, operor, opus, opificina, 
officina : Cleland, Voc. 156, derives office from 
ho, or coff :—but coff undoubtedly derives à 
Kep- ahn, caput ; the head. | 

OF-FRUNG; “an offering, oblation: Verſt.“ 
—ſce OF-FER: Gr. | 

OF-SLEAD; „ ſaine, killed: Verſt.“ but 
SLAY 1s Gr. 

OGLE ; Orxoc, oculus ; the ce. 

OGRESSES: this word appeared ſo truly 
Gothic, that no wonder Dr. Skinner was charmed 
with its ruggedneſs; and could derive it from 
the © Fr. Gall. ogreſſes; piles bellice; bullets ; 
from the Sax. oa, terror; and then add, © fem- 
per colore nigro pinguntur; qui color triſtitiom, 
et horrorem notat: — but could not fee that his 
ogreſſes, and oqa (quali oxna) were derived ab 
Ng, coloris quoddam genus 2 pallore aenominatum : 
ſee OCHRE : Gr. | 

OH! N! Oo! adverbium vocantis, et excla- 
mantis; an exclamation ! 

OIL, *© Exauer, oleum : Upt.”—cx oliva; oil of 
olives. | 
OIL-ET, Dog, oculus ; the eye; or any Hole to 
Took through, 

OINTMENT ; Eyy*w, i/lino, infundo; ungo, 
vel unguo, unguentum ; any ſweet unguent, to pour 
into a wound, &C. 

OISTERS, “ Oretov, Osgta, oftrea ; the ſhell fiſb 
fo called: Upt.” 

OLD, © EN, Egg, Ee, Vetus 5 aged, 
antient: Caſaub. and Upt.“ 

 OLEAGINOUS, Eaaza, olea, oliva; belonging 
to the olive. 

OL-FACTORY ; Og», Od, Ode, oleo, ol- 
facio, olfattorium ; ſeweet ſcented perfumes : belong- 
ing to ſmell : Butler has humorouſly preſerved 
this word, in his Hudibras, where he makes that 
hero tell his ſquire, that, | 

There is a Machiavelian plot, 
Tho' vulgar nare of it not. 
Part I. Canto I, 741, 
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OLIG-ARCHY, ON, oligarchia ; pauco- 
rum dominatus; the government of a few: R. Ou, 
paucus; a few ; et Aexn, principatus; ſway. | 

' OLIO: „ vox, cum re ipſa, nuper civitate 
donata; ab Hiſp. lla podrida; quo nomine 
Hiſpani appellant miſcelam ex pluribus eduliis ; 
puta ex carne ovina, bubula, gallina, porci pedi- 
bus, allio, et cæpis, ad quandam putrilaginem 
coctis, confectam: podrida enim Hiſp. putridum 
notat : hanc autem vocem o//a, à Lat. olla, ſeu 
ut antiqui ſcripſerunt aula, ortam credo: Skinn,” 
we might rather ſuppoſe with Litt. and Ainſw. 
that olla was derived ab oleo ; unde olus, pl. olera, 
quod in ld coquitur :—conſequently Gr. ab 
And, extrito d, alo; antiq. ale, vel oleo ; creſce; to 
grew : here ſignifying all ſorts of pot-herbs, and 
eatables, reduced to a hutch-por. 

OLITORY ; Agde, extrito d, alo, augeo, creſco ; 
ab als, oleo, clus, olitorius; any garden herbs, grows- 
ing in a kitchen-ground. 

OLIVE ; E>aia, olea; Ea. Fa, oliva, inſerto 
digamma : the olive tree, and fruit. 

OLLET, © fewel; q. d. ellet; à Sax. zlan, 
onælan; accendere : Dan. eld; ignis: Ray:“ — 
the only point now is to determine, whether ælan 
is not derived ab Haus, ſo! ; the ſun, that great 
origin, and fountain of fire. 

OLYMPIAD, OAuuros, Onvuria, Olympus ; a 
hill between Theſſaly and Macedon ; alſo a city, 
near which the Olympic games were celebrated: 
Clel. Voc. 161, n; and 211, ſays, that “imp 
is manifeſtly the Hill of the ſpirits; for al, el, il, 
ol, and ul (the vowel being indifferent) is the 
root of cell, coll, collis, culmen, celſus, excelſus, 
excellens, in the ſenſe of mountain, eminence, hill, 
or height :''—but even then it would be Gr. as 
" have ſeen in HILL ; and IMP likewiſe may 

e Gr. 

OMELET, © Nov-pia, oomelina ; taken from 
Qey, om; and mia, mel: Nug.”—a mixture of 
eggs, and honey : as for the Dr's. honey, it is of 
his own introducing ; perhaps according to his 


and LATIN. 


own palate : at leaſt Skinner has given us no 
ſuch mixture; but ſays, © crederem fic dictum 
omelet, quaſi ovuletum, vel ovulatum; friſſura ab 
ovis 4 froize of eggs, without any honey :— 
but yet it is Gr. as above. 
. OMEN, Otuvos, avis, augurium, omen, omino- 
ſus ; a token of good er bad luck, gathered from 
birds : fee SINISTER : Gr. 

OMITT, Menu, mitto; omiſſio: to p ½ by, 
neglect, or contemn. 3 | 

OMNI-FARIOUS, Meves, quali. Opwyog-grew, 
omnifer ; bearing all things, | 

ON; ON ; © Ava, pro Avagnti, ſurge : eſt enim 
Ave iſtud hortatorium, vel exercitorium Homero 

— | | perfamiliare: 


O0 0 


perfamiliare: Caſaub. and Jun.“ —alludit qui- 
dem; ſed certe on, on, on, elleipticus loquendi 
modus eſt, quales ſexcenti in omnibus linguis 
reperiri poſſunt: he ſhould have ſaid, before the 
time of Homer, or even before that of the 
Greeks. 

ON-AGER, Ovayecs, onager; aſinus ferus; a 
wild aſs ; perhaps the zebra: R. Ovos, aſinus; an 
aſs; and Ayes, ager ; wild. 

ONE | oe” Olo, ſolus; vel ab Ele, ua, 'Ev, 

ONE I unus, a, um; one, unity; at one time; 
formerly. 

ONERARY, Oves, a/inus ; quod animal oneri- 
bus ferendis natum fit ; hinc oneroſus ; leadened, 
oppreſſed with any heavy weight. 

ONESIMUS, “ O, One/imus ; one of the 
diſciples of St. Paul: R. Ovnui, juvo; et Orncis, 
utility, advantage: Nug.” 

ON-GAN; began: Verſt, Sax. —but began 

is Gr. 
_ ONION, E, Otov, unus, unio; a bulbous root, 
or ſcallion ; unde © uni; quod in conchis nulli 
duo reperiantur indiſcreti ; i. e. fimiles; a pearl, 
called an union; becauſe, tho" many are found in 
one fhell, yet not any one of them is like another :'— 
whatever foundation Litt. and Ainſworth might 
have had for ſuch a definition; yet when we ſpeak 
of the garden onion, it may be better to take the 
derivation of Heſych. who explains Qi, by 
r Ileaowa, POrrones. | 

ONKNEW, © diſcouered, deſcerned : Verſt,” — 
but KNOW, 1s Gr. ig 

ON-SET, or attack; both Skinner, and Lye, 
ſuppoſe this word is derived à Sax. onreccung; 
and that it is compounded of oz, and /e/ ;—bur 
ſet 18 undoubtedly Gr. 

ON-TYNED, © ancloſed, unlooſed: Verſt.” — 
it ſeems to be only a various dialect for untwined ; 
i. e. untwiſted, untied, unlooſed : and if ſo, it would 
be Gr. ; | 

ON-WARD, Avz-re:rw, adverto ; 10-ward. 

ONYX, Ork, onyx; gemma quedam; a jewel, 
ſo called. $5 

OONS, a contraction of WOUNDS : conſe- 
quently Gr. 

OOZE : from the Gothic appearance of this 
word, it is no wonder that the etymol. have been 
perplexed about it: Skinner ſuppoſes it to be de- 
rived © a Sax. or, /quamma, cortex quercis, quo 
ad denſanda coria utuntur coriarii ; tanner's w/e, 
ouſe : doct. Th. Henſh. videtur corruptum à Fr. 
Gall. eaux; aque, ic. coriariorum: - but per- 
haps no Frenchman would admit of ſuch a deriv. ; 
for eaux, which is but the plural of eau, never 
yet ſignified either ud, Hime, or even tanner's 


owſe, Lye ſays, “ à Sax. pap, humor; ab Iceland. 
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vas, idem ſignante; huc referendum o9zy ground. 
ſolum uligingſum — now, had this gentleman but 
recollected this paſſage, when he arrived at the 


art. want, he probably would have corrected it, 
according to what he there aſſerts; viz. © ab 
Anois eſt waſe, limus: — this ae is undoubtedly 
the ſame with the Sax. pær, and gave origin to 


ooze, as both of them are derived ab Aris, ſig- 


nifying any marſhy, muddy, fenny place. 
OPAKE, Ours, vel Nis, ops, terra; nam um- 
bre et frigoris captandi cauſa in ſubterraneos ſe 


ſpecus abdebant : 11. Voſſius derives opacus A Haus, 


vel potius ab Aires, craſſus, altus :—but darkneſs 
perhaps is a ſenſe that Have, and Ares, never 
yet bore: beſides, opacity, or darkneſs, is totally a 
different idea from craſſitude, and denſity ; as dif- 
ferent as the ſubſtance itſelf from the ſhadow. 
OPAL; aq, wn, quali Nradkes, oculus ; quod 
oculorum aciem, et nitorem conſer vet: a precious 


fone, ſhining like fire ; and laid to preſerve the fight. 


OPE-land; ground plowed up every year, 
that is always light, and open: Ray :”—conſe- 
quently Gr. as in the following art. | 

OPEN; © Oryw, Axe, aperio : Upt.” —or, 
by tranſpoſition, it may be derived a Þaws, quaſi 
Naw, panda; to diſplay abroad, open wide. 

OPERATION, Exo, operor, opus, operoſus ; 
work, labor, employment ; toilſome, and laborious. 

OPHIR, Ogae, Ophir ; a country ſo called. 

OPHIUCHUS, Oos, Opbhiuchus; angui-te- 
nens, fideris nomen; the ſerpent bearer ; à conſtella- 
tion ſo called. 

OPHTHALMIC, OA, opthalmicus ; ocu- 
lus; belonging to the eye. 

OPIATE, Orv, opiam ; the juice of poppy. 

OPI-FICER ; Exo, operor, opifex ; a workman, 
an artiſt. 

OPINION, Oloai, OFiuai, et Fu, opincr, 


| opinio ; to think, to judge, ſuppoſe, or fancy: vel à 
Iv, moneo. | | 


OPI-PAROUS, Ours, vel Nr, , opts, terra; 
unde pes, 9pum ; et Iagw, pare ; to acquire riches; 
alſo delicate, coſtly, luxurious. 

OPIUM, © Om, opium; the juice of poppy : 
R. Owos, ſuccus: Nug.“ 

OPLE, apulus; witch-hazel; a ſhrub ſo called. 

OPO-BALSAMUM, OmTeſ3zaoaxmov, opobalſa- 
mum ; ſuccus, ſeu liquor, qui ex balſamo manat : the 
uice of the balm of Gilead. | 

OP-PIGNERATE, Ilnyr:, pargo ; vel Ng, 
Nuywn, puguo; unde oppignero; to pawn, to gage, 
to pledge. | 

OP-PILATE, I:xow, pilo; to drive cloſe ; oppi- 
latus ; an entrance ſtopt up. 

OP-PONENT, G, pono; ut à Av, dono ; op- 


Pono; to withſtand an antagoniſt. 


Uu OP-PORTUNITY, 


Nug. „* 


opes ab ope, quæ eſt terra; unde effodiuntur opes: 


for deriving oro, ab Ago, vel Agwuai, precor; 


| ve built. | 


perhaps orchard may be derived à Xoglos, cobors ; 


\ quatenus eſt locus, 
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-- OP-PORTUNITY, ®ofow, porto, portus, unde | 
opportunus ; quaſi o portum, portui propinquus; 
quod navigantibus maxime utiles optatique ſunt 
portus : a. commodious, convenient, and ſeaſonable 
harbour. | 

| OPT ICS, “ Onlios, vi ſorius; R. Omnlopas, video : 
Nug. — whatever relates to fieht, or the dofirine of 
viſion. 

OPTION, “ Ono, Olen, opto; to fee ; to 
confider ; becauſe choice requires confideration : 


 OPULENT, Ouris, vel Nis, ops: © vel dictæ 


OR, either; Oudt, Oud'; hinc aud; vel conver 
media 4 in tenuem t, aut; N-either this, nOR that. 
ORA-CLE, "04 oraculum edo; to declare an 
oracle; and Ku, claudo ; which before was ſhut 


Voll. "wealth, riches, power. | 


up, kept ſecret. 1 


ORAL; Oeca, vox; os, oris; the mouth, voice, 
ulterance. 

ORATION ] Pew, hoc eſt Eęta, dico; unde | 

ORATOR I Poe, orator, oratio ; an oration, 

or public ſpeech : hinc oro; to pray, beg, plead ; 
and from hence comes the expreſſion in our old 
law books, of your daily orator, for your daily, 

or conſtant petitioner ; or, as we now ſay, your pe- 
titioner ſhall ever pray :—Voſſius quotes Nunneſius 


quod ab Aęa, preces; Agringes, oratores; unde 
Aopos, vel AopiQav, ſermocinart ; to talk, converſe, 
diſcourſe, harangue. 

ORB, Kuglos, CUYVUHS 5 Boos Ag, bura ; a plow- 
tail, or rather bul/s-tail ; à bura by tranſpoſition 
is Uurbs, UYVUS, curvus, Je nam urbare, et or- 
bare eſt circulo urbem cireumſcrivere ; to draw 4 
circle with a plow, where a cihy, or bouſe ſhould 


ORCHARD, © Oexales, Oexoc, bortus; a gar- 
den, or fruit ground: Calaub. and Upt.“ —or, 


ut ſignificet Toy x ola, conſepta, Bor tum, eodem ſepto 
comprehenſa ; trees growing in the ſame encloſure ; 
hbedged, or walled in. 

ORCHESTRA, Oexnsee. orcheſtra ; pars theatrt, 
in qud chorus ſaltabat ; lar part of the theatre, 
ct here 2 the chorus danced: R. Ogxew, moveo, 
ſaltare facio ; to move, to dance. 

ORCUS, Oęxos, jusjurandum ; an oath: Orcus, 
ab Opuo; juramentum commode 
duci poteſt, utpote per cujus paludem dii jurent : 
vel juramenti deus, quatenus eſt perſona ; the infer- 
nal ſeat, or lake, which the geds ſolemnly invoked : 
—Voſſus is of opinion it ought rather to be de- 
rived © ab Ogxce, fovea, in qud conduntur mortui ; 
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ab Oęucc, fodio ; to. dig a hole: „there i is only 
one objection to this deriv. which is, that the 
common orthogr. contradicts it: for the Latins 
always write it orcus, not orchus. 

ORD : Junius and Lye ſuppoſe, that when ord 
ſignifies initium, it is derived a Sax. à Cimbr.— 
but if initium ſignifies exordium, and ord ſignifies 
initium, then we have already ſeen, under the art. 
EXORDIUM, that the root of this word is Gr, 
as likewiſe in the following art. 

ORDAIN Oębos, refus, in reffum tendens, di- 

ORDER F 72go, bene rem gerere : vel ab Opouas, 


orior, excitor ; © vel ab inuſit. Oggw, unde Opdnus, 


lana carpta, et operi parata : ſane ordiri proprie 
vox eſt textorum, cum texere incipiunt ; unde ordiri, 
ſive exordiri, et detexere, five pertexere, opponun- 
tur: Vol.” ordino; to create, or commiſhon : ordi- 
nalis; laid, or placed in order; Ogov duo, ordo. 
OR-DEAL: when Verſtegan, 63, informed 
us, that © the Saxons, or Germans, had among 
them fower ſortes of ordeal, which ſome in Latin 
have termed ordalium ;” he little imagined he was 
writing Gr.; but ſo far from this, that he looks 
upon it to be pure Sax. ; for, he ſays, © or is heer 
vnderſtood for due, or right ; and deal, for parte; 
as yet wee vie it; ſo as ordeal is aſmuch to ſay as 
due-parte, or dome, or iudgement: — now we might 
properly aſk, how or came in Sax. to ſignify 
due, or right, if it had not originated ab Oę- bos, 
rectus; whatever is right, juſt, and true; as all 
Judgement ought to be - and deal, or parte, we 
have already ſeen is Gr. under the art. DEAL, 
or diſtribute, | 
ORDURE ; © Gall. ordure; Ital. lordexza, 
fortaſſe ſunt ab Aęda, quod Heſych. exponit 
ehuches, inquinamentum : Jun.“ — “ ord; ſordidus, 
a ſordes : Skinn.“ (A Tig, vel Tg c, verro) 
ce Ital. /ordezza, indubie fluit ab Iceland. Jorr; 
| Bercus : Lye :” muck, dirt, dung, filth, fweepings. 
ORE ; either from O Oęes, mons; becauſe dug 
out of the hills: or elſe from Ogvypa, fodina ; ab 
Oęuflo, fodio ; to dig; the lump * coarſe, unpurified 
e which is firſt dug out of the mine :— after 
Junius has mentioned this derivation, which is 
undoubtedly the true one, it 1s remarkable that 
he adds, “nam Angl. var (as he writes it, inſtead 
of, ore) et Belg. cor, videri poſſunt orturn traxiſſe 
ex Neav, cum curd cuſtodire ; quod e&juſmod! 12 
nas, propenſiore ſemper curd, ſeprant mortales : 
true; but this is only a ſecondary cauſe ; for 
they muſt firſt of all be fodine, mines, before 
they can be kept, or guarded. 
ORE-woed; © quezdam alge ſpecies, que 
Cornubiæ agros mirifice facundat ; - ſic dicta,” 
ſays Ray, © quod ut aurum incolas locuplet, et 


ihe. grave: ipjum vero Oęxes dicitur, quaſi Oguxos, 
I 


auro emi meretur: —this is but a very poor 
conceit, 
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conceit, tho“ even then it would be Gr. but 
ſince this ore- wood is a ſpecies of alga, or ſea- 
weed, it ſeems more naturally to be derived from 
the ſame root with SHORE; i. e. fbore-wood, 
ſhore-wweed, or ſea-weed, caſt on the ſhore: conſe- 
- quently Gr. | 

OREADES, Oępaac, Oreades ; the nymphs of the 
mountains, in Diana's train: R. Opec, mons; 4 

ORGAN, © Ogyavoy, an inſtrument : Nug.” 

ORGIA, Ogi, orgia ;' '/proprit ſacra Bacehi : 
Bacchanalian revels, beld on the tops of mountains ; 
are Twy Op. 

ORI-CHALCUM, ONE, ab Opos, mons ; 
et Xanxos, 45; à kind of mountain braſs ; or cop- 
per ore; a metal of great value; commonly 
written aurichalcum, as if it related to gold; but 
etymology ſhews the error: there is a paſſage 
in Deut. viii. 9, which ſeems to expreſs this word 
by a circumlocution : “ a land, whoſe ſtones are 
iron; and out of whoſe bills thou mayeſt dig braſs. 

ORIENT), Opopunts, Opupa, orior; partes mundi 
orientales, ubi ſol oritur; the Eaſtern quarter of the 

lobe, where the ſun riſes. | 

ORI-FICE, Orca, quaſi Ogea, vox, unde os, 
oris ; orificium ; ab ore, et facio, tanquam os-factum; 
to make an opening, like a mouth. 

ORIGANY, Og«yavo, 0riganum ; monte gaudens ; 
an herb. © | 

ORIGINAL, Ogeuai, orior; origo, originatio ; 
the ſource, beginning of any thing. ö ä 

ORISONS, Pile, orator ; oro, orationes; prayers, 
petitions. 

ORK, Oeęuk, oguyoc, orca; a fiſh ſo called. 

ORKNEY-#/ands, ſays Clel. Voc. 7; and 1733 
« are a contraction of hor-reich-innys ; or rather 
y-bor-reichin-eys; iſlands of the Northern juriſ- 
diftion:”— but here ſcems to be an evident bar- 
bariſm of three Greeks words: hor from Kauges : 
reich from Agxw, quaſi P, rege; unde regio; 
unde regnum : and innys from Ans, Tages, ſalum; 
unde iſula; quaſi zmnys-ula ; an ifland, 


mountain. g | 
| 


ORNAMENT, Qęa, venuſtas ; Near, orna- --Þ 


mentum; to deck, to dreſs out with decorations. 
 ORNITHO-LOGY, ON , ornithologia : 
a treatiſe on birds. 

ORPHAN, ©  Oegpavx, orphanus : Nug.”— 
neither Littleton, Ainſworth, nor Morell, give us 
orphanus ; which ſeems to originate ab Oggec, 
orbus, orbatio, orbitas ; privation, or being ren- 
dered deſtitute of parents. | 

ORTHO-DOX, | © Oebedefos, orthodoxus; one 
who has a true and juſt knowledge of the faith : 
R. Oębos, rectus, fincerus ; et Aoxtw, videor, cenſeo ; 
Hofa, ſententia, opinio : Nug.” 
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ORTHO-GONAL, Oefboyuves, refangulus ; a 
refangle. 5 
_ ORTHO-GRAPHY, * Oegloyeaqgia, orthogra- 
phia; a proper manner of writing: R. Oehes, 
rectus; et Teagu, ſcribo; to write; true ſpelling : 
Nug.“ | 

OS-CILLATION, Ta, cieo, oſcillo, oſcillatio ; 
to ſhake, move, or vibrate : R. Oæca, vox, os; et 
Tes, cilleo, antiq. i. e. cieo, ofcillum-moveo ; an 
image of Bacchus hung up in trees, in order to 
render their vines fruitful; that part being ac- 


counted the moſt proſperous, to which the image 


turned moſt frequently, when moved by the 
wind, or otherwiſe: to this rural opinion, Virgil 
alludes, | | ET 
Et te, Bacche, vocant per carmina læta, tibique 
Oſcilla ex alta ſuſpendunt mollia pinu : 
Hinc omnis largo pubeſcit vinea foetu 
Complentur valleſque cavæ, ſaltuſque profundi; 
Et quocunque deus circum caput egit honeſtum. 
ve Geo. II. 388. 
OSCITATION ; from the ſame root; ſignify- 
ing a yawning, or gaping. US 
OSCULATION ; Ora, vox; 65s, oris; vel ab 
Ni, vel Otis, oſculum; a kiſs. | 205 
OSIER, „Ou: Upt.”—ſalix, vimen; a ſal- 
low, willow ; 
Opate de wiv p,, drcepmeges Orovivner ? 
Communivit queque ipſam cratibus undique ſalignis : 
Then bound the fides with ofier hurdles round. 
Odyſſ. E. V. 256. 


OS-PRAY, Octo pnoow, pzyw, quali pavyw, frango; 


Mfraga, quaſi Mpraga; ab offibus frangendis; a 


ſpecies of eagle, that brears the bones of his prey, 
by dropping it'from ſome great height. 
OSSE, © to aim at, intend; offing comes to boſſing; 
T did not oſſe to meddle with it; did not dare; forte 
ab audeo, auſus : Ray: - conſcquently Gr. as in 
AUDACIOUS : Gr. * | 
OSSI-FY, Otov-puw, offifio; to become bone; as 
the veins will ofſify with age. | 
OST-END; © fo called,” ſays Verſtegan, 
60, © from its Eafterly ſituation: but, it or 
ſignifies Eaft ; then, as we have ſeen, it is Gr, 
OS-TENSIBLE II TE, Ion. 
OS-TENTATION \ vu, texeo, oftendo; ex 
ob, et tendo ; vett. obs-tendo, et eliſo b, ab os, et 
teneo; i. e. teneo ob oculos; nam veteres dicebant 
oftinet, pro oftendit ; to ſheto; to hold up to publick 
view, to expoſe to the ſight of all men. vx nog 
OSTEO-LOGY, Ofeoacyiz, ofteologia ; trattus 


| de offibus; a treatiſe on the bones, 


OSTIARY ; “' ſunt qui ofium Græcam habere 
originem arbitrentur ; ſed omnino Latinum eſt 
vocabulum ; five ab ore dicatur, quia fit os domus; 
five quaſi ob/tium dicatur ab obſtando : Voſl,” — 
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words; for under the art. os, oris, he derives 
that word ab Occe, vox; imo, ſays Iſaac likewiſe, 
ab Oy, facies, vultus : and, as for ohſtando, that 
word is ſo evidently Gr. that nobody can doubt 
it: this aſſertion, therefore, that oftium omnino 
Latinum eſt vocabulum is the more remarkable 
from ſo great an etymol. : oftiary then ſignifies 
the wide opening of channels, which form the mouths 
of great rivers; thus Virgil ſays, 

Quaque pharetratz vicinia Perſidis urget, 

Et diverſa ruens ſeptem diſcurrit in ora. 

Geo. IV. 290. 

Carthago Italiam contra, Tiberinaque longe 

Oſtia — -— 

OSTRACISM, Ofgaxiopues, oſtraciſmus, rele- 
gatio per teſtulas; a ten year's baniſhment among 
the Athenians, which was done by delivering 4 


ſhell (Oggaxey) with the condemned perſon's name 


written, or encloſed in it; this cuſtom was in- 
vented to abate the immoderate power of the no- 
bles; and is faid to have been introduced by 


Cliſtbenes, who, for his reward, was the firſt per- 


ſon condemned. 
OSTRICH, © Yleudoxawnnes, ftruthio; per apo- 


eopen: Upt.” —a bird fo called; R. Jeabos, paſſer ; | 
vel quzvis alia avis; et Kaumeg: avicamelus ; 
quod collt et crurum longitudine fimilis fit: 
camelo : a bird, which from the length of its 


neck, and legs, reſembles a camel. 
OTHER; © Fleas, alter, alius; another : 
Cafaub. and Upt.” 


OTTER, “ Sax. orop ; Belg. and Teut. otter; 
Fr. Gall. loutre ; Lat. lutra; Gr. Exdens, ol. 
pro EvuJznc, mags To tv Teal dia, becauſe it 
lives chiefly in the water, or near the water, or ri- 
ver's banks, x 


OVAL © or, Fol. QF, ovum: Nug.“ 


OVARIUM —interpoſito digamma; an egg; 


# cluſter of eggs alſo whatever reſembles an egg. 
OVATION; Ois, ovis, interpoſito digamma, 
quaſi «Fs, ovis; a fheep; which in the ovation, 


or leſſer triumpb, was led before the general, and 
afrerwards offered in ſacrifice, 


| OVEN; * Aves, AvFav, accendere : 
Irre, furnys : Upt.” a furnace. 
OVER, we "Tree, fuper Caſaub.“ —<« niſi ex Axe: 


or from 


Multa ſuper Priamo rogitans, ſuper Hectore multa. 


En. I. 750. Upt.” 
OVERT-a#: © Fr. Gall. oyvert; Longobard. 


overto ; Lat. aperio: Skinn.”—conſequently de- 
rived à Þegw, Parto, unde aperio ; open, manifeſt. 
OVERTURE in mufic from the foregoin 


 OVERTURE, or offer \ root: in muſic Can 


ſying the piece which opens the whole performance: 


From Gzrzrk, and LATIN, 
and yet he might here be combated with his o. 


En. I. 13. 


O0 U 
in public life it ſignifies conditions, propoſals, aw 
opening for accommodation. | | 

St. Mary OVERY : Clel. Voc. 179, is of opi- 
nion, that“ St. Mary Over has been dishgured 
from the words S. Ferry Over; the ferry being 
eſtabliſhed there, before London- bridge was 
built :”—granting to this gentleman the ſuppoſi- 
tion, that @ ferry was eſtabliſhed there from the 
remoteſt antiquity, ſtill it would be Gr. as under 


the art. FERRY : but it ſeems more probable, 


that the name of this famous church was given to 


| it, on account of its ſituation, it being built on 
the other fide of the river Thames with reſpect to 


London; and conſequently Overy is not a proper 
name, but à contraction of © ever-ree, that is, 
over the river; St. Mary over be river; and con- 
ſequently ſtill is Gr.: ſee OVER, and RIVER: Gr, 

OUGHT, muſt JOparu, debeo, decet, incumbit 

OUGHT, _—_ mihi; it behoves me. 

OVI-PAROUS ; -er, ovum-pario ; thoſe 
creatures that bring forth eggs; in contradiſtinction 
to thoſe that are viviparous. 

OUMER; © umbra; unde forte originem ha- 
bet: Ray: - but «ambra is Gr. 

OUNCE, the animal; Skinner derives it © à 
Fr. Gall. once, oinze; Hiſp. onga ; Ital. tonza ; 
Lat. {ynx :”—Gr. AvyE. 

OUNCE, weight; Ouyyic, vel Ouyxig, Hncia ; 
an inch in length ; an ounce in weight ; the twelfth 

art of a foot, or a pound troy :—Clel. Voc. 167, 
is rather of opinion, that“ wncia denoted only 
a notch, or an ich, in the ſteel-yard ; dividing the 
pound into leſſer weights :”—our preſent ſteel- 
yards are divided into ſo many equal pounds, all 
of which are diſtinguiſhed by ſo many notches in- 
deed, but all thoſe notches are at equal diſtances, 
whether they be inches, more, or leſs : however, 
we are not to ſuppoſe, that by a notch, or an ich, 
this gentleman meant an inch; it is much more 
reaſonable to ſuppoſe, he meant the ſame as ar 


| ick, in p. 83, i. e. a notch made by a blow, or a 


firoke :—conſequently Gr. as in HIT: Gr. 
OVRAGE ; “ Fr. Gall. ouvrage; a Lat. ope- 
ratio: Skinn.”—ai Gr. Ez, operor, opus, operatio ; 
a work, or performance. 
OURANO-SCOPY, Ovgavo-oxonos, gi cœlum 
contemplatur ; a contemplator, or obſerver of the 


: | heavens : R. Oveavcs, cœlum; et Exonoc, ſpeculator * 


properly an aſtronomer, | 
OU ++, Nb, wow, frudo, pello : Upt."—ta 


OUT F drive away; to force any one out from 
his lawful poſſeſſions. gs. 


OUT-STRIP: Skinner ſtruggles hard to de- 
rive this word from the Teut. fruetzen, /prutzen, 
fpritzen ; praſilire, inſtar aquæ ſiphone projette ; 
or, perhaps the ſimile might have been nearer, 


if 
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ring; and conſequently will take the ſame origin 
with SPRING fortb, and STRIP-LING: Gr. 

OWE; Op, debeo ; to be in delt. 

OWL, Oxexuyn, ON, ulula ; a bird, fo called 
from its howling, or rather hooting noiſe + et clamor 
mulierum ſacrificantium. | 

OWN, wu yew, ſed frequentius 

OWN, mine & Nrtehnal, emo, ' Mercer; 

OWN, poſſeſs '' ] comparo mihi; meum facio: 
Caſaub. o make any thing our own by confeſſion, 
purchaſe, or poſſeſſion. | 

OX; Bus, bos: Belg. og; Teut. och/z : Skinn:” 
a caſtrated bull. 

,OX-FORD : „ the trivial circumſtance of a 
ſtream fordable by oxen (and why not for horſes . 
too? ſays Clel. Voc. 72, n,) could ſcarce be au- 
thority ſufficient to give name to ſo conſiderable 
a ſhire, city, and univerſity;“ yet he acknow- 
ledges, p. 71, that“ rhidychen may ſignify a ford 
for oxen, or tine; whence Oxenford naturally; but 
ſurely rhaadt-ey-ken, the head place of ſtudying 
learning, affords a much more natural and cha- 


racteriſtic deſignation :” — true; but rey, and | 


reich, ſeem to originate ab Ae, by tranſpoſition 
Paxw, rego, rex, regnum, regio and rhaadt, radt, 
radtings, ſeem to come from *Pa-PJeos, rad ius 
ken from Tiv-woxw, , to know, or en- :| 
and ey may be Celtic for ſchool, or college: this, 
however, does not account for the appellation of 
Oxford; the molt probable deriv. of which has 
been ſuggeſted to me by a paſſage in Camden's 
Britannia, p. 592, where Edward Llwyd ſhews, 
that *wwy/ is a derivative of guy, or wy, ſignifying 
a river, or water; for there were formerly in Bri- 
tain many rivers of this name (by way of emi- 
nence) which may now be diſtinguiſhed in Eng- 
land by theſe ſhadows of it, ex, ox, ux, ouſe, eſc, 
wy/# ; but, becauſe ſuch as are unacquainted 
with etymological obſervations, may take this 
for a groundleſs conjecture, that it is not ſuch 
will appear, becauſe in Antonine's Itinerary, we 
find Zx-eter is called Iſca (quaſi Y/yſta, or Wekſ- 
eter) from its ſituation on the ex, on the river: — 


let us now apply this remark to our preſent art. 


Oxford, and we may perhaps be able to arrive at 
the true deriv. of that name, which certainly 
could have no connexion with the idea of its 
being a place where the river Vs was fordable 


for oxen, horſes, or any ſuch cattle ; but that the 
firſt ſyllable Ox is only another dialect for ex, ax, 


ouſe, wys, Wyſe, wy, or gwy; all which words in 
the antient Britiſh tongue, ſignified '@ ver, or 
water: and from hence we find many rivers bear- 
ing this ſyllable in their compoſition, as Oxus, 


Ochus, Axes, Oaxes, Araxes of Bactriana; and from 


* 


1 


From GR EER, and LATIN. 


1 
if he had faid, to ſhoot- forth, like ſprouts Gt hence likewiſe we find in Virgil, 


Rapidum Crete veniemus Oaxen. Ecl. I. 66. 
and Ox-ford ſignifies only that e river (Iſis) 


| was thereabouts firſt of all, antiently, fordable: 


ſo that Oxford at laſt is Gr. and a wonderfully 
ſtrange deviation from 'Y-dwe, aqua ; water, or ri- 
ver; the firſt ſyllable of which Gr. word, T, the 
antient Britons converted firſt into u, or wr, 
then into wy, guy, wys, , iſca, ouſea, oſca, 
oſcaford, Oxford : as for ford, it is evidently Gr. 
a ®og]-w, porto, quaſi forto, or fordo; to carry, or 
ford over. 

OX-GANG, or tin; à bos; et gang; tic: 
here uſed to ſignify, quantum terrz ab uno bove 
arari poteſt: Skinn.“—as much land as an ox 
could plow ; i. e. go over in a day: but ox, and 
go, or GANG, are Gr. 


—perhaps from the Gr. : ſee AXILLARY: Gr. 
OXY-MEL, Of: a drink made of 
honey, water, and vinegar : R. Mou, io, Honey: 
Nug.” the Dr. has daſhed it with a little water; 
and perhaps his receipt may be a good one. 
OYER Junfortunate, unlucky words! ſo full 
OYES C of law terms as Minſhew and Skinner 
OYEZ } are, one would have expected full 
ſatisfaction in the etymology of theſe words; but 
inſtead of that, altum filentium in the one, and 
very little ſatisfaction from the other; the Dr. 
indeed explains the firſt of theſe words by“ Fr. 
Gall. commiſſion douir et terminer ; verbatim man- 
datum. audiendi et terminandi : and the two laſt by 
Fr. Gall. oyez; audite; cui optime reſponder 
Attica illa præconum Axzs, Tia: — and that is 
all :—to hear an ignorant officer, in our public 
courts of juſtice, bawl out three times to his 
ignorant "countrymen, o yes! o yes! o yes! what 
muſt he himſelf, and many of his auditors un- 
deritand by that vociferation? two or three gentle- 
men of the coif might perhaps know what he meant 
by it; that it was a barbariſm of the Fr. Gall. 
word OYEZ, which is but another barbariſm of 
the Gr. word &x-OTL-als! ax-OTE-ale! auatte ! 
audite ! hear ye | hear ye! ceaſe all noiſe | make 
no farther diſturbance in the court; but now attend 
to the judge, and the trial: R. Avs, Ouvs, auris ; 
the ear; unde audio: —Clel. Way. 28, does not 
admit of this deriv. : for, he ſays, ©© it does not 
come from the Norman-French oyez, Hear; but 
fignifies, this is the time appointed for juftice ; 
oy, Or ey RoW is; i. e. now is juſtice: - but even 
then it would be Gr.; for oy, ey, and ey, law, or 
juſtice, comes from As-yw, dico, jus dicerè : and 2s 
is Gr. likewiſe : let me only obſerve, that the ge- 
neral interpretation of the law dictionaries is in 


favor of the former opinion. 
P. PABULUM; 


OX TER; © perhaps ab axi//a; the arm-pit : Ray:“ 
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quod Apollo Pythonem ſagittis percuſſit. 
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ABULUM ; Bebi paſco, pavi 3 ra | 
foed, paſturage ; or any kind ef nouriſhment, | 
0 | | 


th of animate, and inanimate things. 
 PACATION ; Inywji, unde Dor. Hayo, pango, 


From Grips, and Latin. 


P A 


- PADO-BAPTISM, ITaido-Banlgmes, putrorums. 
hoptiſmus:; the baptiſm of children adult. 

PAGAN,! IIayec, colfis.z quia primitus in colle, 
ſecuritatis causa, ædificia exſtruebant: vel à 
Inyn, Dor. Hayn, fans; ut fit illorum qui forte ex 
eodem bibunt : hinc pagus; à village, or country 
town ; et paganus; a country man, a peaſant, or any 


paco; pax, pacis, pacatus: hinc Mayas „eres, one who was not a ſoldier; hine et forte Chriſtiani 


fadus, juramenta ſancitum, et patium; to covenant, 
bargain, agree ; come to terms of. accommodation; 
alſo to make peace, reconciliation, and atonement : 

to be pacified, and appeaſe, by compact. 


Gentes dixère Paganes, ' quod ſub Chriſti vexillis 
non militarent : the Chriſtians ſtigmatized the 
| Gentiles with the appellation of Pagens, becauſe 
they would not fight under the banner of Chriſt: 


PACE, da, paw, quaſi Sad, pando, a —Clel. Voc. 6, tells us, that tbe bar, or par, 


paſſus; quia fit pedibus paſſis ; a fep mage ux ex- 
panding, or diſtending the feet. 


PACK <«« Teut: packen x abire, biſe- 
PACK of cards dere, faceſſere: Skinn.“ to, 
PACR-cioſe depart, to get every thing 
PACK-cloth in readineſs to be gone; and 
PACK-hor/e conſequently they all ſeem 
PACK of hounds | to originate à Haus, craſ- 
PACK-off ſus, ſpiſſus, denſus 5 when | 
PACK-/addle every thing is packed cloſe, 
PACK-thread and crowded tbick : there 
PACK-Ap are to other etym. in Jun 
PACKER VIZ. à Tnxlos, vel Tales, 
PACKET compatius, compreſſus ; as 
PACKING when we lay cloſe- packed: 
PACRING- needle . 


or elle à Sanehog, faſeis, 
Faſciculus; any thing tied up in a bundle; allo any 
number of things colletied together. 

PAD, tread 'down : Tele, calaa IIallos, via 
trita; a trodden path. | 

* PADDLE, Ialacow, quatio, concutio; to beat, 
or ſtrike with oars. 

PADDOCK, a different dialect of parruck, or 
ſmall PARK: Gr. 

PAD-LOCK ; half Latin, half Greek; ſera- 
peudula; a hanging - loc. 
PAD- NAG: whether we underſtand pad in 
the ſenſe of path, meaning a roaded horſe ; or in 
the ſenſe of ſaddle; it is Gr.: and NAG, we 
have ſeen, 1s Gr. likewiſe. 
PAN, Haar, bymnus, in laudem Apollinis et 
Diane ; vel qui præclaro cuidam viro canebatur ; a 
triumphal ſong : Ainſworth gives us the chree 
following deriv. aro Tz IIaveiy rng avias : vel forte 
fmplicius «ro d Hate, ſanare; for this he quotes 
Euſtathius: vel ano Tz Eraue, laudare; ex Ext, 
et Awes, laus, collaudatio: and yet perhaps He. 
deric has given the more proper one, viz, à 
ITaiwy, Apollo ; nempe à Ila, ferio, percutio ; eò 


_ PAD-AGOGUE:; 


Ilaidaywyos, Padagogus ; 


puerorum inflitutor, a a maſter, or director of 
boys: R. Ilas, puter, et Aywyos, dux. 


was alſo called mage; whence the word magus; 


hence certain diſtricts, more or leſs large, re- 


ceived the name of Pagus: the Chriſtians having 
embraced the imperial , government of Rome, 
gave the name of Pagans to ſuch as adhered to 
the Druidical ſyſtem, which remained longer in 
force in the Pagi, or country diſtricts, than in 
the capitals, or towns :”— being leſs refined in 
manners and religion: — conſequently mage, 
magut, and Pagas, will all derive a Meyas. 
PAGE of @ bet; Tlnywp, meyw, pango, à 


\| pagendo, i. e. pangendo; quod pacta fit ; vel quod 


in paging numeri panguntur, i. e. figuntur ; fi- 
gures, numbers, or titles affixed to every leaf, 

PAGE, or - foot - - boy ; IIa, puer; a boy ; 
laws, pages: or from the diminutive Ilaidw : 
the word page in French formerly ſignified a 
little boy :— Clel. Voc. 180, n, derives © page a 
bas-age :''— one of low degree conſequently 
Gr. ſtill. 

PAGFANT, N. pegma ; a rriumphal arch, 
or curious device. 

PAIL, Henna, Ion. Hen An, are ſeu vas 
in quod lac emulgebant: Hom. II. II. 642—mre- 
YAcyERs E Hands, lalle plenas ad multtras : 
Caſaub. and Upt.”—a milk pail, or any ſuch veſſel. 

PAIN, “ Ilown, pana: Upt.”—puniſbment, the 
conſequence of vice : though there appears 'great 
ſpeciouſneſs in this deriv. yet Junius ſeems to 
have given a better, viz. a ITovos, labor; in the 
ſenſe of ſuffering, or enduring ny for all 
pain 18 nor puniſhment; 

PAINT, S:yyw, pingo, illumino; to Jain, or 
beautify. 

PAIR, Haęa, juxta, par, paris, quod quæ 
juxta ponuntur, admittunt judicium compara- 
tionis; any thing brought in ier with, 
and placed near another. 

PALACE, $aaal, ſumma mantium juga; Pa- 
latium; the mount Palatine; where Evander, an 
Arcadian prince, firſt ſettled in Italy; and where 
Romulus dwelt, and after him all the Roman 
| emperors down to Auguſtus; from whence it ſig- 


nifies 


FP & 


nifies & prince court, or reſidence : Clel. 
Voc. 103, n, derives our word palace, and the 
Latin palatium, from “ pal-leet, or pal- s, which 
was not at all the reſidence of a king, any farther 
than as kings grew at length to be the heads of 
civil juſtice : at this moment at Paris the pal-azs 
preſerves its true original ſenſe, of à hall of juſtice: 
maitre du palais was the lord chief juſtice of the 
nation: - conſequently Gr.; for pal, al, hal, all 
originate ab Ava-n, aul-a ; a hall? and hs is the 
ſame as Peys, à Ae-yw, dico, jus dicere; law, juſtice. 

PALATE, Ha, IIzopas, guſto, veſcor, edo (in- 
terjecto x, quaſi Nlaxouw) vere i hæc eſſet prima 
notio, quæ non videtur, ſed cùm ad ccli tem- 
plum antiquitus referebatur, a falantum, Hetruſcè 
cxlum, potius ducendum puto; fays Ainſw.” — 
and indeed, if we refer palatum to the original 
idea of falantum, to ſignify the cope of heaven, 
no wonder the palate has been called the vaulted 
roof of the mouth. 

PALATINE ; ®aXaylev, palatinus ; à courtier 
under the Roman emperors. © 407 

PALAVER; a diſtortion of the French parle 
vous, i. e. parler, another diſtortion of Haag 


aw, parbola, quaſi parabolor; unde Hiſp. per me- 
tath. palabra ; to talk one over with fine ftories ; to 


ſpeak one fair ; to fawn, to flatter. 

PALE, or ſtake; Ilaooanos, paxillus, pagulus, 
palus ; a wooden ſtake ; allo a fenced place; and, 
metaphorically, 4 place. of protection, within the 
pale of the church : R. Huy, T1oow, pango; to 
fix, or drive into the ground: Iſ. Voſſius derives 
palus, à Þaxos, ſeu , lignum oblongum ; a 
long pole. | | 

PALE, or wan; Havi, pallidus ; albefacio; to 
whiten, or make white with fear: Litt. and Ainſ- 
worth derive pallor, a palleor ; and palleo * H, 
moveo, vibro, quatio, trepido; eſt enim color ſimen- 
tium ; unde IzAaxuw gw, dixit Sophocl. vel à 
Hehe, niger pallidus :'—1. e. as black as a ghoſt, 
and as white as ink —it is obſervable, that the 
Latins, by writing pallidus with two /Ps, ſeem to 
have derived it from a different ſource to what 
we have done; for we ſeem to have taken our 
word pale from ITeatos, I. Aud- vos, lividus, luridus ; 
of à cadaverous look. 

PALERY ; another wonderful barbariſm of 
thoſe diſtorters of all language, the French : for 
no Greek or Roman could cver ſuppoſe, that 
their words *Pedn, and rheda, could ever degene- 
rate into palefroy then let us trace the horrid 
metamorphoſis thus: Pen, or rheaa, unde vere- 
dus; unde paraveredus; unde Ital. palafreno 
unde Fr. Gall. palefrey; unde palfry ; equus cur- 
ſor ; à racer, or hunter; or, as it originally ſigni- 
fies, @ horſe that draws the charict, 


From Gazrk, and Latin. 
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PAL=GRAVE : pal is only a contraction of 
palatium; i. e. Gr.; and grave, in the ſenſe of 
ruler; is Gr. likewiſe. TY 

PALIN-ODY, © IIanvudic, recantatio ; recan- 
| Fation : R. Haun, iterum, rurſus ; and Ado, gdw, 
tanto : win, cantus: Nug.”—but though recan- 
tatio may perhaps ſignify recantation ; yet recanta- 
tion can never ſignify reſponſive ſinging, which, 
according to the Dr's. own deriv. ſeems to be the 
ſenſe of ne 

PALL for the dead: either from Haha, vi- 
bro ; quod rugis vibrantibus ſinuata criſpetur 
palla; or elſe, as Voſſius rather thinks, à Hexxoc, 
peplum; a large upper robe, hanging down to the 
ground; worn chiefly by women of honeſt fame: 


taken that velvet covering, which is thrown over 
the coffin of the dead :—If. Voſſius derives pal- 
lium as a contraction of ®Þaivoaz, GalOne, vel 


8 penula, lacerna; a cloak, or large covering. 


PALL, nauſeate; Hau, palleſco; to grow 
pale, or ficken. 5 

PALLET- Bed; Skinner gives three deriva- 
tions of this word: © vel à Fr. Gall. paille ; Ital. 
paglia; Lat. paled, q. d. palea ſeu culmo conſti- 
patum : (but palea is derived à Hau, moveo, vi- 
bro) —non minore etiam cum veriſimilitudine 
deduci poſſit a pelles, q. d. culcitræ ex pellibus : 
(but pellis is derived à &, pellis) non ab- 
ſurde etiam tertiò formari poſſit à Fr. Gall. pied, 
vel pie; pes; et lit, leflus; q. d. ledtus humilior 
ad pedes poſſitus :” but unfortunately for the Dr. 
in this third attempt, both pes and /e@us like- 
wiſe are Gr. | 

PALLIATION, IIerAcs, peplum ; unde palla, 
et pallium; a cloak, a covering; and hence uſed 
to ſignify an excuſe, extenuation, alleviation. 

PALLID, evidently from pallidus, à Tizauuu, 
as we oblerved under the article PALE: Gr. 


PALM of the hand ]“ IVanapn, palma ma- 
PALM-ſ/unday nus; palma arbor; the 
PALM-rree palm of the hand; and _ 


PALMER, pilgrim| the palm, or date tree: 
PALMER-worm Upt.” 
PALP-AB E; Tua, palpo, palpandus ; 
firoked, clappen, patted. | 

PALPITATION, Hane, IIa ND, vid ro, 
quatio, palpito ; to ſhake, pant, threb. 

PALSY, *© IIaganuois ; R. aa, et Aru, ſolo : 
Caſaub. and Upt.”—and yet it is probable, that 
palſy may be derived i Hao, vitro, quatio ; to 
vibrate, ſhake, or ſotter; as the head and hands 
do of thoſe who are afflicted with this dilorder ; 
from the total relaxation of their nerves; fo that 
the palſy may have a reference to both thefe deriv. 


the one, as the cauſe; the other, as the effect. 
PAl 21 ip og" 


from the faſhion of this robe, we ſeem to have 
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+ PALTRY fellow'; balatra; prævaricaumr. 
PAM PER: Junius obſerves, that “ Gall. 
pamper eſt pampinus unde 11s pamprer dicitur vinea 
tapervacuo pampinorum germine / exuberans, ' ac 
nimia creſcendi luxuria quodammodo' ſylveſcens ;” 
if this may be figuratively. applied to our 
word, it originates ab Alerthoc, pampinus :—Skin- 
ner ſuppoſes | it is derived a pomp q. d. pom- 
Pare, i. e. ad pompam ſaginare : —if this be the 
origin, then it derives à Hann: vel. proprius, 
continues the Dr. ab Ital. ꝓamberare; ſaginare 3 
pamberato; ſaginatus: hoc à pambère 3 cibus, et 
Potus, nec non merenda :; q. d. pan, et beer ; i. e. 
panis, et potus:—if this be true, it would then 
be a mongrel: but as the Italians can ſcarce be 
ſuppoſed to know any thing of beer, this laſt may | 
be very much doubted. 


PAM-PHILUS, © Hanges, every body's friend: 


From GREEK, a N. 


R. Has, et Obs, amicus: Nug.“ | 
PAM-PHLET, TIlazvers, Papyrus 3 paper; 
little book with only a paper cover to it Min- 
ſhew deflectit à lla, et Ilantw, quaſiTlapranda, quod ; 
ic. ſtultorum plena ſunt omnia, et talium libro- 
rum multitudine mundus æſtuat: let me only 
obſerve, it is probable that Ilamuges,, and papyrus 
may be neither Greek nor Latin; but originally 
of Egyptian, or Coptic extraction the papyrus be- 

ing an Egyptian plant. 

PAN, diſb, or platter; Halarn, patina; Tlflaw, 
pando; to diſtend, make broad. 

PAN-ACEA, Navaxac, panacea, panaces 3 m- 
nium morborum curatio; a medicine, or noſtrum to 
cure all diſorders : R. Ila, omne; et Autehai, ſano; 
perhaps the herb, all heal. 

PANADO, Hasos, pants ; food made with bread, 
and other ingredients. 

PAN-CAKE, Danse, placenta z; perhaps A 
Malus, latus; a 1 flat cake ;, or, if it does not 
derive from its ſhape, but the veſſel in which it 
is made, we muſt deduce it à Iz)zvn, patina ;, a 


cake made in a PAN; and CAKE likewiſe is Gr. 
PAN-CRATIC, laynęaſion, pancratium ; athle- 
tici certaminis genus, ex quinque cooſtans afti- 
bus; nempe pugilatione, curſu, ſaltu, diſco, et 
luctu; @ champion at all the five athletic exerciſes 3 
boxing, running, leaping, throwing the quoit, and 
wreſtling. 
PANCH, commonly written, and pronounced 
paunch; but derived à Ilan, X, pantex, abdomen : : 


4 


r 1 Hasle £x4v, quoniam omnia capit, et conti- 


net : © licet vero,” ſays Jun. © Nailnf, nuſquam 
apud Græcos ſcriptores (quod ſciam) extet: P. 
tamen Feſtus oſtendit aliquid eſſe in hac voce 


quod ad ventrem, five abdomen, fit referendum : 


a | ber to the temple of Venus : 


| 


| pandurium, ſay Litt. ad Ainſw.—butr if they had 
attended to the etym. they would not have added 


jefty ; Venus, beauty: 


P A 


the, bellt ; becauſe. it contains, and comprehends al 
— 1 but brains. 

N-DZAMONIUM, qd bo WI andemo- 
£008 - the ball, or grand council-room of Lucifer, 
and the infernal ſpirits ; , mentioned by Milton ; 

——— thro” the hoſt proclame 

A ſolemn council forthwith to be held 

At Pandemonium, the bigh e capital 

of Satan, and his peers. 54 

Par. Loſt, B. I. 754, 

PAN- DECTS; te Hardenlai, pandeftz; books 
treating of al! ſubjetts : R. Ilav, omne ; et Ayo- 
bai, accipio ; 10 receive ; this name was given by 
Tiro, a Pee edman of Cicero, to ſome books, which 
he , wrote on divers queſtions ; and was afterwards 
given to that collection of the law, made by 
Juſtinian ; which is alſo called be digeſt: Nug.“ 

PAN-DER, Ilavlas-depa, pararius, ſeu Proxe- 
neta venereus; a male-bawd ; a kind of gentleman 
p64 fi Græcus eſſem, 
lays: Skinner, te deflecterem mage 7 To rug Iaila-degev: 
ſc. à Ace, laſcivo ſenſu accepto.“ 

PANDICULATION, Saum, pad, pando, pan- 
diculans; an opening. 

PAN-DORA, Has, omne ; et Auge, donum ; 
a proper name: Nug.” —lignifying nothing —it 
ſeems this Iady took her name, becauſe at her 
formation every god beſtowed a gift; as Juno, ma- 
Apollo, mufic 3; Pallas, 
| wiſdom ; Mercury, eloquence ; &c. &c. : fo that 
ſhe might have been truly called, the happy com- 
poſition. 


PAN-DORE, nasdoges, pandorium ſeu potius 


* Lb 
ow 


potius : 4 muſical inſtrument, the antient ſhepherd's 
pipe, or rebeck; and ſuppoſed to have been th? 
gift of Pan; as Virgil obſerves, - 

Pan primus calamos ceri conjungere plures 

Inſtituit — EMI $2 

PAN-EGYRIC, Marmyugixor, PaRegyricus, celebris,, 
theatralis ;, plauſible, ſuaſive; an oration of thanks, 
and praiſe, delivered before a ſolemn and general 
aſſembly of the people : lar, omne ; et Ayupis, cæ- 
tus; aſſembly. 

PANG, Ayyovn, ſuffecatio 1 ; torture; or from 
Ayu, certamen ; a ſtruggle : or rather from Ilses, 
labor; ſuffering, or enduring aſfiction. 

PANIC, Tzno;, panicus terror, repentinus, 
vehemens (et per totum agmen currens) R. Iz, 
Pan, vel paſtorum deus; vel Ia, 6 Appin, incubus ; 
an evil genius: this is the common interpr. ; but 
it might not be unnatural to derive it à Tas, 
raca, Ilav, univerſalis ; a general diſmay, ſpread 
| through a whole army. 

PANIER, 


— 


PANNEL, or parchment-liſt; ſometimes writ- 
ten empannel, or impannel; à ao, ſuber, pellis; 
' @ ſkin, roll, or ſtrip, of parchment, on which the 
names of the jury were written, when ſummoned 
to a trial :—Lye ern it is derived à præp. 
in, et panella, quod contractum videtur ex pagi- 
nula, i. e. chartula, vel membranula in qui jura- 
torum nomina inſcribebantur :—the uſe is the 
ſame, but the root ſhould now be IInyvups. 
PANNEL of 4 ſaddle; © Fr. Gall. panne; 
pellis, membrana: Skinn.“ — and conſequently 
derived à e, pellis ; the ſkin, or ticking of the 
ſaddle, ſtuft with hair, wool, &c. 
 PANNEL of wood; *©* pannus, pannellus, qua- 
dra ſeu tabula; metaph. a ſegmento panni ad ſeg- 
mentum ligni tabulati traducta: Skinn.” —if this 


be right, it deſcends © à Ive, Dor. Haves, trame 


involucrum : Voſi.” 


PANNICLE, IInvos, Dor. IIzvos, textiim, tela, Pp 


pannus ; à piece of cloth, a rag. 
PAN-OPLY, Ha,, armatura totum militis 

corpus tegens; univerſa armatura ; a total arma- 

ture, which protetied the ſoldier intirely : R. Has, 


totum ; Et Or, vel Ona, arma; as mentioned 


by Milton; 
He in celeſtial panoply, all arm'd, 
Of radiant Urim, work divinely wrought, 
Aſcended, ——— — 


PANT, “ Hebie, lugeo; ut proprie dicatur de 
lis, qui præ doloris vebementiã crebro gemitu, et ſuſpi- 
riis breviſſime collecti ſpiritus pectora concu- 
tiunt: Jun.“ -o figh, ſob, breathe quick. 

PAN-TER-zet ; © Gracis rete ad capiendas 
omnis generis feras dicitur, ITarhngey dixlvor, à Tay, 
omnie z et One, fera; unde Onęa, venatio: Jun.“ — 
ce jn hac notatione acquieviſſem,“ ſays Lye, © niſi 
in Hib. paintealim; inlaqueare, irretire ; et painter; 
laqueus, tendicula, incidiſſem; unde, ut arceſſam, 
quid vetat ?” — nothing certainly, if paintealim, 
and painter are not dialects of Harbnęos, omnium 
ferarum capax; a net made uſe of to catch all 
ſorts of creatures. 

PANTHER; © Ilavtng, pantbera; a kind of 


ſpotted beaſt : R. Ong, a wild beaſt : Nug.“ 


PAN-THEON , Ilavbesov, vel IIasbeon, pantheum, 
omnium deorum templum ; the temple of all the gods. 

PANTLER, à penus; proviſion; an officer 
who has the charge of the pantry, where the pro- 


viſions are kept: Falſtaff tells Doll, in the ſecond 


Part of Hen. IV. ic. 11, that the prince was a 


good ſhallow young fellow ; he would have made 
a good pantler, he would have chipp'd bread well. 


PANTO-FEL, © Ilaflopeanrs, omnino ſubereus ; 


 PANIER, 1, panis, panarium z 4 bread: | qudd fotum fere crepidarum ſolum conftet ſubere : 
baſket. . | 


Par. Loſt. B. VI. 760. 


Jun.” becauſe made almoſt intirely of cork. 
PANTO-MIME, Ilailopiyes, pantomimus; omni- l 
um perſonarum imitator, effittorque, hiſtrio; an aftor, 
or dancer, with many mimical geſtures; a harlequin. | 
PANTRY ; © penes, penus, penarium, vel pe- 1 
nora, hoc eſt locum domũs interiorem, in quem 
reconduntur, quæ ad victum pertinent: Voſſ.“ 
a repoſitory for proviſions. 

PAP, Iloexlogs, puls, pultis, pulpa ; ſoft food for 
infants-:—V offius derives our word pap, à papaver, 
quod inderetur papæ, ad conciliandum ſomnum : - 
papa (pro quo vulgò minus recte pappa ſcribunt | 
gemino pp) puerorum eſt cibus; non pueris | 
papam, hoc eſt papillam, ſive mammam poſcenti- | 
bus, ſæpe, five quod maternum lac non ſufficiat | 
puero alendo, five quo paullatim ſolidioribus ad- 
ſueſcat cibis, lac præbetur cruſtula infriatum. 
| PAPAVEROUS, Hexe, puls, pultis, pulpa, 
papa, papaver; quia papæ puerorum indebatur: 

oppy ; formerly mixt with the pap of children. 
PAPELARDE : gquoniam obſcura ſuſurra- 
tionum murmura propria ſunt hypoctitarum, pro- 
pius quoque nunc ad rem acceſſiſſe videbor,” 
ſays Jun. © ſi papelard referam ad Nawannua, 
verſutus, et perdite malus\, qui ingenii ſubtilitate 
plurima quotidie comminiſcens mala, quibus no- 
cere queat aliis, et ſibimet ipſi prodefle !''—g 
ſhrewd bypocrite. 

PAPER, © Harvęoc, popyrus; a ſmall Dru 
in Egypt, of the bark of which they uſed to 
make their paper: Nug.” — what the Dr. calls 
a ſbrub, Ainſworth calls a flaggy ſbrub ; Hederic, 
Planta; and Skinner, arundo; a reed :—perhaps 
ſomething like our hemp, and flax ; for Anacreon, 
in his Fourth Ode, has tied up the robe of Cupid 
with a ribband made of papyrus : 

O Fpus, xilwva duc 

"Yep auxtvos Tlamwvpy, 

Mebu pros dinrovelw, 
And Love, having tied up your robe 
Round your neck with papyrus's leaves, 
Come delightfully wait on my cup. | 

PAPILIO; © Eras, per profth. rz p, papi- 
lio,” ſays Ainſw.—bu: there is no ſuch word as 
ET0a05 ; he ſhould have ſaid © Hmioacs, @ butter- 
fly : Vol.” 

_ PAPIST; Haas, pipa; the pipe; a name 
given to all biſhops, till the time of Gregory VII.; 
after which it was aſſumed by the biſhops of 
Rome alone. 

«PAPA: 96 Ilarras, pappa; pater; VOX 
PAPPA puerorum bland:entium ad 
patrem; a word uſed by children,” ſays Nugent: 
but one would imagine it was a word the Dr. 


— 


never had the pleaſure of hearing himſelf called 
X x by ; 


» A 


dy; otherwiſe, both from the pronunciation of 
the dear little ones, and from his own etym. 
he might have been convinced of the true 
er.. 
PAPULO Us, naa, papa, "papilla, papula; 
full of pimples. | 
PARABLE, © IzpaBonn, parabola ; a compa- 
riſon : R. Ba, to throw, to overtake : Nug.”— 
a fimilitude, a figure, a fable: — this ſeems to be 
bur a trifling er. ; and therefore, with Clel. 
Voc. 1, we might rather ſuppoſe, that “ Haęa- 
fern was a ſpurious Gr. word, formed out of the 
coalition of theſe two, par-habul: nothing is more 
clear, than that the F and 5 were converttble let- | 
ters; and thus from habu! comes fabul; hablar 
(fabulari) in Spaniſh ſignifies ſpeaking ; as confa- 
bulari 3; to talk ſogetber: from all which it ſeems 
probable, that theſe words are derived from the 
Gr. through another ſource ; viz. à ®n, i. e. Pao, 
bo, unde. for, fabor, fabulor ; parabulor ; to con- 


verſe, or diſcourſe tegel ber. | 


PARA-BOLA, TIzzacan, parubola; figura ma- 
thetnatica, ex lateribus : a mathematical curve, de- 
feribed by projeckiles. i 
PARA-CLETE, Hagan bes, paracletus, advo- 
catus, conſolator; an advocate, @ comforter : R. 
Haga-xanw, advoco :—Clel. Voc. 33, n, applies 
this word Ilagaxanoc, quite in a judiciary ſenſe ; 

and ſays, © he ſhould be tempted to ſuſpect 
ſomething more than mere chance in the nearneſs | 
of the word paraclet to bar-ey-called, or called to the 
bar of the law; a barriſter in ſhort:“— but all 
are Gr. | 


PARADE, ofentation ; 

PARADE to wall on 
mate a booſt, and a ſhew of what we have got 
ready, and prepared againſt every accident: alſo a 
grand walk, made, and prepared for the nobility, 
&c. to walk on. 

PARA-DIGMA, Tzeadervuu, paradigma, de- 
monſtratis; an example, or inſtance. 

PARADISE, Iaęadeicoc, paradiſus; which 
ſignifies properly a garden: Nug.” —not in Greek, 


Hęallo, Haęaſſo, paro, 


whatever it might do in Arabic, or Perſian; there 


indeed it does fignify a garden; vox hæc notat 
hiortum ; hodieque Arabibus uſitatior eſt, ſays! 
Hutchinſon, at the end of his elegant edition of 


Xenophon's Kugs Ilawdsz5, where he quotes J. 


Pollux, 6+ 9: ITzeudaco:, B £19%t Jouuy u 
E&, HNA XA. la cuynbet v 616 XF FAAnmunu, "I 
XX GaAAG T0)NAY r IIc: quatre nogantur ii, 
qui cum Suida, et Grammaticis quibuſdam aliis, 
ex lingua Græca petendam cjus originem ſta- 
tuunt :—and Mr. Spelman, in the beginning of 
the Firſt Book of the Expedition of Cyrus, fays, 
in his note on the word Ilzexvceos, © this word 


4 


From GR EEK, fd” L AI N. 


ſenſe of the word; it ſignifies likewiſe admirabi- 


tio, aſſumpltio; a figure in rhetoric, by which ſome- 


ſpoken of; thus, not 10 


 paratus; prepared; to 
P Þ oo darn under, &c. 


| diſtans, mutuus, ac inter fe conpoſitus, et d region? 


P A 
is no doubt of Perſian origin; and, like man 
other Perſian words, as Julius Pollux ſays, mou 
monly uſed by the Greeks : the parks, Planted 
with ſtately foreſt, and froit-trees'of every king 
well watered, and ſtocked with plenty of wild 
beaſts, were very deſervedly in great requeſt 
among the Perſians : the eccleſiaſtical writers, 
after St, Jerome, have thought fit to tranſlate 
the garden of Eden, in Moles, puradiſus voluptatis, 
and the Septuagint « rp Napadivy rovpn; : the 
Engliſh tranſfation ſays, the garden of Eden; which 
agrees with the Hebrew.“ I | 
PARA-DOX, “ TIzgadefov, paradoxon, quod eft 
preter opinionem; a ſurpriſing, and unexpeed thing: 
R. Ha ga, præter; and Abt, videor, cenſeo; Ao, 
opinio : Nug.“ — this, however, is not the only 


lis, incredibilis; ſomething that paſſes belief, that 
is above our comprehenſion, enigmatical, fantaſti- 
cal, hypgthetical. > ICI 
PARA-GOGE, Tzgzywyn, paragege, Produttio, 
adduttio ;, a Metre in grammar, when a letter, or 
ſyllable is added at the end of a word; as dicier, 
pro dici; potirier, pro potiri. 9 

> PAR-AGON,, © Ilaga-aywr, quod juxta poſilum- 
de palmd certat : Skinn.” one . — oo — to 
contend for all prizes. 


PARA-GRAPH,. Ilzgwygzpn,  paragraphus, 
adſcriptio, et annatatio in margine : R. Teapu; ſcribo; 
a ſentence, or paſſage, added, or extracted. 


PARA-LEPSIS, Iaga-Anis, paralepfis ; accep- 


thing is pretended: to be omitted, and yet is: 
mention the difficulties ue 


PARALLAX, Hagan daßgie, differentia, diſerepan- 
tia; the difference between the true, and the apparent. 


place of a planet, comet, &c. 
PARALLEL, © Iagaaanns;. parallelus, æqui- 


collocatus; always at an equal diſtance, between each 
other: R. Tizga, et Axnnuv, inter ſe matuos: Nug.“ 
PARA-LOGISM, Iiapaxogeopes, falfa ratiocina- 
tio; a falſe, falacious, and deceitful argument: R. 
IlzpanoyiCopcns ; ſrpPuto, ratiocinor. | | 


PARA-LVSIS 7 Hapchvlixos, Paraly- 
PARA-LTTIC S, reſolutio, laxatio, remiſſio 


nervorum ; paralyticus; a total, or a partial relaxa- 
tion of the nerves : R. Haęa- Nuo, fol vo; to looſe, relax. 

PARAMENTS; parmentarius, purgamentarius, 
p-rgameniſta ; robes of fate; alſo a maſter of thoſe. 
robes: Jun. neque prætereundum Hoc in loco Angl. 
apparel, veſtitus, amitius, apparatus veſtiarins; quod 
manifeſtt-huc pertinet:“ aut hoc illuc: no, ſays. 


'Lye, ſunt ab Armor. paramenti; ornare and 
| yet 


t they ſeem to be Gr.; or ſomething very much 
li - Its fee APPAREL PI” VS "> IE 
 PAR-A-MOUNT : when we fay brd par- 
amount, it ſeems to be a pleonaſm; for lord, and 
ar are ſynonymous terms; for par, bar, mar, 
Tem all to deſcend à Meyac, magnut, major, 
contracted to mar, bar, par, for the bead, or ſu- 
preme judge of a diſtritt: amount ſignifies no more 
than mount, à Gee, mons ; meaning a chief lord, 
or baron. OOO WOW 900g 750 
PAR-AMOUR, Haie, Tzgalſw - Aupa, vel 
"Iurpos, Paro-amorem z to acquire love, or affettion ; 
a gainer of bearts, \ 
PARA-PET, © Tzpantlarue, china, umbra- 
culum ; a word uſed in fortification : R. Ilflaw, 
pando : Nug.”—it is an elevation of earth, to 
{ſecure the ſoldiers from the cannon, or ſmall ſhot; 
drawn like a ſkreen, or a curtain before them : 
as this elevation therefore is generally raiſed breaſt 
bigh ;, and as the Italian word para-petio ſeems to 
be compounded of parare, and pectus, i. e. murus 
ſtructus ad defendendum, et protegendum pettus, it 
would be far more natural to derive it à Tleel1w, 
quaſi Iaęalſo, prepare, et emu, Tex, unde pecten, 
pettus ; the breaſt : built, or raiſed breaſi-high. 
PARA-PHERNALIA, Itzezp:erz, parapherna ; 
preter-dotalia ; U ſponſa arrert Taz 11 Deevnv, 
preter dotem; whatever a lady of quality poſſeſſes, 
befides her dowry; whatever is her own property above 
ber dowry : R. Haęa- Sf en, preter-dos ; dower, dowry. 
PARA-SITE; © IIacacils, paraſitus; one who 
flatters the great folks for the fake of a dinner :” 
R. Tilos, frumentum : Nug.”—literally a cupboard 
hunter, or cupboard lover. | 


1 


PARA-TIH ESIS, IIzeabeois, parat beſis; a figure 


in rhetoric, when ſomething is but lightly touched, of 
which wwe intend to ſpeak more fully in another place. 
PAR-BOIL, Þzex-pAvw, Penes, prepemodum, 
ferme, i. e. partim, ſeu imperfette coquere, femi-elix- 
are, ſemi-bullire ; to half-boil, almoſt boil enough, 
PARCEL, Þ22005, XALT/.G, Heſych. Pars, 


periio ; ſums laid out in ſeveral parcels; alſo any} 


thing tied up, or bound in ſmall diviſions. 

'PARCH, Ierepxes, niger, aduſtus ; uſtulata enim 
furvym et atrem colorem contrahunt ;—© alludit et 
lende, incendo; 16 burn, Or ſcorch: Skinn.“ —though, 
with Junius, we might rather derive parch a 
Ilepinarei, perurere, circumquaque urere; to burn 
reund on every fide. 

PARCHMENT ; not from the foregoing 
article, as if it could be cafily parcht; but derived 
a INlepyopnrn, membrana pergamena ; ** quaniam ejus 
uſus primo Pergami in Aſia Minori inventus eft 
ab Eumene rege, cum à Plolemæo, gypti rege, 
papyrum, que in ſolà ZEgypto creſcit, in Aftam 


A 


tranſportare interditum eſſet: Skinn,” — that 


- 


and LATIN. 


P. A; 


noble invention, of nricing on {ap fi, found 
out by Eumenes, king of Pergamus, or Tray, in 
order to obviate a difficult. 3 by an 
edict of | Ptolemy king of BY Pt, who, had for- 
bidden the exportation of the papyrus, which was 
a plant no where found but i 


which their paper was, made. 


cimonia, commonly written parſimonza., bur all the 


other derivatives are written with a c; thus, parce, 
parcitur, parciloquens, parciter, parcitas, &c. &c,; 


—but all ſignifying brift, ſparingne/s.: If. Voſſius 
derives parcus à Emagyos, rarus, paucus, infrequens. 


PARD, or bawd, Hegau, paro, pararia, à pa- 


rando, fe Parat, i. e. conciliat utringue animos; a 
procurels, 

PARD, a wild beaſt ; ITazpdans, pardus ; a Pan- 
ther ; unde leo. pard. 

PARDON, © Haęadavai, concedo R. Adumi, 
taken from Ac, to give: unleſs we chuſe to take 
it from perdonare, which occurs in this ſignifi- 
cation among the authors infme latinitatis: Nug.“ 
—ſed unde derivatur perdonare ? 

PARE rl pen » mutilo, partem aliquam cor- 

PARING F poris debilito : vel à Haęalſo, pa- 
ratus; unde ſeparatus ; @ dividing, or ſeparating 
the ſkin, bark, or peel of any thing. 

PARENT ; Ilelng, pater, parturio, parent, pa- 
rentalis ; belonging to parents, either father, or mo- 
lber; but if we underſtand it in the latter ſenſe 
only, then it ſeems to come from Hęal lu, quaſi 
5 pario, ago, facio; to do, to ads, to cauſe. 
| AR-ENTHESIS, Ilagebcocs, parenthe/is, n- 
 terpg/itio ; ſomething inſerted. 

PARGET, Halo, Haęallo, paro ; unde paries z 

parietes cæmento incruſtare; q. d. parietare : 
Skinn.” 4% plaſter walls with cement. 

| PAR-HELION, [Lzgnaog, fol geminatus, gemi- 
ni ſoles; a double ſun; twin-ſuns .;—belides this 

ſenſe, aſtronomers have given another, and called 

this appearance a meck-ſun. 3 ur 


þ 


EY 


[ 1. e. all the Zur. aces, kings, &c. :—cont:quently 
Gr.: ſee PAIR: Gr. | * 
PARI-CIDE, IIolne-darw, ox], Kan, Da- 
ter- ca do, patricida, vel pgrenticida; à beater, H- 
er, or ſlayer, of fether or mol ber; a pareat-murder. 
PARIS 
{ PARISIAN{ <in the antient Armoric tongue, 
vou will find that che town of Paris, was called 
Baris; becauſe it was, the reſidence of the twelve 
Judges, or head feat of juſtice of a great diſtrict:", 
and then he proceeds to ſhew, p. 28, that © the 
word bar means a place for the adminiſtration of 
Juſtice : even in Greek Bae is a kind of court of 
Jullice: ſec likewiſe BARON and PEER: Gr. 
4 PARISII; 


t in Egypt, and of 
PARCIMONY, Haugos, parvus, parcus, par- 


PARIAL at cards, or two. PAIR of any ſort,; 


1 Clcl. Voc. 26, obſerves, that 


| 


P A 
PARISH ; & Taporia, which occurs in this 
ſignification in ſome councils, and properly ſig- 
nifies a near habitation : R. Omoc, domus: „N 
Haęexn, parochia; Tiagoxos, parocbus, præbitor; 
one who furniſhes Bro. is neceſſary ; 7, a paſtor 
ought to do to thoſe under his care: Nug.“ 
Clel. Way. 122; and Voc. 6, derives very juſtly 
our word pariſh from the Celtic; for he ſays, 
« each ſhire was a ſtate, divided into bar-onies 
par-iſhes, or par- reichs ; or, according to the more 
antient way of pronouncing the p like 3, into 
bar-iſhes, or bar-reichs, ſignifying, p. 29, the re- 
gion, or diftrit under a bar, or juſtice of peace 
-in ſhort, à diſtri under the command, or 
juriſdiction of a bead, or ruling magiſtrate :—con- 
ſequently Gr. : ſee BARON ; and REICH: Gr. 

PARI-SYLLABIC; Haęa, juxta, par; et Lux- 
Na, fyllaba; a noun having an equal number of 
ſyllables in the genitive, as in the nominative ; i. e. 
a noun which does not increaſe. 

PARK, *© "Epxes, ſeptum ; an incloſed place; ab 
Eię , includo, ſeptis munio ; to incloſe, or ſurround 
with a fence : Upt.”—this is a very good deriv, ; 
and yet it may be derived à Iteił, circumquague, 
circumcirca; quod ſaltus fit portio terre circumcirca 
ſepto incluſa; ſurrounded on all fides with pales: or 
elſe, with Ray, we may derive it à Haęa Ty ow, 
contracted to park, or parruck ; a piece of land en- 
cloſed about the houſe. 

| PAR-LEY, Ilangaanau, confero; Baru, jacio ; 
Ital. parola, taken from parabola, which occurs 
in this ſignification among the authors infime la- 
finitatis : (hence the French parler) or elſe it 
comes from Ilagararar, obloquor : R. AaRtu, loquor : 


Nug.”—o ſpeak, to harangue, to debate on any pub- 


lic affairs. 


PAR-LIA-MENT : Clel. Voc. 31, ſeems to | 


be almoſt angry with the modern French word 
parlement; © in which, © ſays he, © the modern 
French have run away from the antient Gallic : 
parlement is rank nonſenſe to expreſs the meetin 
of the heads of the people; for what ? 7% falk: 
they might as well have called it a chriſtening, 
or convention of goſlips :”—then he proceeds to 
ſhew, that “it 1s derived from par-ley-mot, or 
rather bar-Pey-mot ; to ſignify an aſſembly or meet- 
ing of the judges, or depeſitaries of the law; in the 
nature. of the theſmothets of Athens :”—but then 
all thoſe words are Gr. : ſee BARON, EY, and 
MEET : Gr. 

PAR-LOUR ; from the ſame root, Hagan, 
vel Iaganarca, obloquor, colloguor; locus ad col- 
loquia familiaria deſtinatus : Skinn.” —the apart- 
ment appointed for the family to converſe in; the con- 
ver ſation room. 


PARMA-CETI ; ſometimes ſtrangely written 


From Grztzxr, and Latin. 


nnn 


P A 


| parmacity ; for ſo it appears. in ſome editions of 


Shakeſpear, where, in his Firſt Part of Hen. IV, 
act I. ic. 4, he makes Hotſpur deſcribe the man- 
ner in which an impertinent court-fop came to 
him to demand his priſoners ; ſaymg, 

—— | e me mad, 

To ſee him ſhine fo briſk, and ſmell ſo ſweet, 
And talk ſo like a waiting gentlewoman, 

Of guns, and drums, and wounds (God ſave 

the mark) 
And telling me, the ſovereign'ſt thing on earth 

Was parmacity, for an inward bruiſe ——— 
and therefore, no wonder that Minſhew ſhould 
think it came à civitate Parma: this opinion 
Skinner has branded with ridicul? ;. and, has more 
properly derived it, as we ſhall ſee under the art, 
SPERMA-CETI. | 

PARMASAN-cheeſe ; caſeus Parmenſ/is, & 
Parma, ſeu potius Placentia, Inſubriæ urbe advedtus: 
Skinn.“ —fine Italian cheeſe, made at Parma. 

PAROLL, IIaeanaxcu, /oquor ; verbum: © fic in 
bello, ubi captivus ab hoſte dimittitur, fide datd ſe 
rediturum intra condictum tempus, niſi parem ſibi 
captivum pro ſe commutandum à rege ſuo, vel 
lytrum conſtitutum à ſuis, impetraverit, dicitur, 
releaſed upon paroll : Skinn.“—i. e. on his word 
of honor. 

PAR-OXYSM, TIlzeofvopes, acceſſio ;, ſc. parti- 
cularis motus morbi; the acceſs, or fit of an ague 
and fever: R. Ofuww, acuo. 

PARROT; « Menagius ab ant. perrot derivat; 
quod parvum Petrum ſignat; quo nomine pfittaces; 
ut, ariètes, Roberti ; graculos, Richardi, vulgus 
appellitabat : Skinn.” | 
P aARRUCK, or paddock; a diminutive of 
PARE : Gr. | 

PARSE, ITe4paw, THAW, Paro; vel potius Se- 
oo, x, Heſych. pars, portio; partes exami- 
nare; to examine minutely, to ſearch dili- 
gently the parts, or paradigmata both of nouns 
and verbs. 

PARSLEY, *© IflpoveAivov, petroſelinum, 1. e. 
apium petræum; per contractionem ex IIdea, 
(Iles) lapis; et Teuer, apium : Upt.“ —this 
etym. and tranſlation are both of them juſt: 
there is, however, an expreſſion in our language, 
which is certainly derived from this word, but 
which has never been properly explained: viz. 
that kings are dug out of the parſley bed: Tun, 
| we here find, is apium; now the ambiguity of the 
expreſſion conſiſts in the ſimilarity of ſound be- 
tween apium in Latin, and Ari in Greek: apium is 
ray parſley ; but Aries in Greek ſignifies 
pyrus, vel pirus, which is Latin for 4 pear ; 
et ex ſimilitudine verbum oritur ; kings are born 


| ike other men. 
| PARSON ; 


P KX From GR EER, and LATI V. P A 
PARSON ; * quaſi parochianus z potius paræcus | PASSION; Iaryw, patior, paſſus, paſſio ; what- 
(potius, Dr. Hagens) ecclefiaftes  pargcianus : | ever ſuffers, or endures. | | 
Skinn.“ @ pariſh pri:ft :—and yer it might be | PASTE. 1% Harn, inſperſa 3+ R. Ilacou, 
more proper, with Clel. Way. 1223 and Voc. 9, PASTE Ford & inſpergo; Tlasn, juſculum, fa- 
to derive our word ©© parſon from pareichſon ;; i. e. rind mixtum; Tlaxov, conſperſum ſalſum: or it may 
par- reich's- homme: — all Gr. Ne II come from Ifficow, pinſo, tundo; paſtum the ſu- 
PART _ Pages, RR Heſych. pars, | pine; 10 knead, pound, mix together : Upt.“ 
PARTIAL. / fraftio, frattura; a frag- PASTERNS of @ horſe ; © Fr. Gall, paſturon z 
PARTIC IPLE \ ment, portion, diviſion: Ainſ- Ital. paſtoiare, paſtoia ; à puſſare; articulus ambu- 
PARTICLE worth has led us a round | Jatorius, cujus potiſſimum adminiculo equus graditur : 
PARTICULAR about chaſe in the etym. of I Skinn,”—again, all but the true etym..; for this 


PARTISAN this word; which at laſt he Þ undoubtedly originates from Hadlau, or Oase, para, 


has derived from different ſources; viz. from | quaſi $4. pande, pand; | 
Ilea, par; and from Meese, pars: Voſſius de Wal Pavow, pando, pandi, paſſum, paſſus; as above. 


Permut: lit. derives pars à Ing.: but what he un- PASTILL, “ Haves, panis, paſtillus; a little 


derfiwod by that deriv; would be Gen to fay ; loaf : Ainſw.” though we might rather prefer the 
rhaps he meant juxta-prſition: or elſe it may be de- 
rived ab Ataglaw, dirimo; to ſeparate, divide, diſtinguiſh. 
PAR-TERRE ; Eęa, terra; the earth; level 
ground to walk on: fee TERRACE : Gr. FAY 
PARTEEFS; © women's ruffs : Ray :''—per- 
haps derived: from the verb to part, or ſeparate ; 
becauſe they ſeem to PART the head from the 
ſhoulders: and if ſo, it is Gr. 
PARTRIDGE, Hees, perdix : Nug.“ 
PARVITY, ILzvgos, parvus, parvitas little: 
veſs, ſmallneſs. 85 
PAS, © videtur eſſe ce⁰νν,e to bepone; abi, 
diſcede ; quo frequenter utuntur preſtigiatores : E ” ey 
Lye :”—confequently Gr.: ſee PASSAGE : Gr. | n gently, © Halarcu, perculis: Upt."—to ftrike 
PASCHAL-lamb : Hav, patior, paſſus; to foftly. "> 1 2 
ſuffer : the Greeks ſeem to have adopted this | PAT, proper, ft ; Caſaubon deducit ab Aras- 
word from the Heb. which derives à Ida: ſee | 1», reſpondere, congruere but there ſeems: to be 


* 
” 


flour. | 

* PASTINATION ; Hr, pengo, paſtinum ; a 
ſpade, to dig up the ground, and prepare the- ſoil for 
the planting of vines, &c. 

PASTNIP, © paſtinaca; cara radix : dicta eſt 
à paſcendo; nam radices ejus hominum plurimis 
præbent alimentum : Jun.“ —conſequently Gr.; as 
in the following art. . 

PASTOR, Bos, paſco, paſtor, paſtoralis; Be- 
longing to food, forage, grazing ; metaphorically 
uſed to ſignify the clerical function. 


PASSAGE. a much nearer deriv. in Axle, apto, aptus; and 
PASCUAGE, Bex, paſco; paſturage ; feed- indeed pat ſeems. to be but a tranſpoſition of 

ing ground. | apt, fit. 8 | = 
PASH, Hate, vel Ialaoosw, percutio ; 40 beat, PATCH, Hax, [plenium, vel panniculus 11 

or daſh in pieces. | | | litus; lacinia, qua veſtamenti ruptura inſtaura- 


i 


PASQUIN, Iaoxw, patior; unde paſchalis; tur; Caſaub.—a piece of cloth, &c. to repair a 
unde paſchalino ; unde Ital. paſquino ; © nota ſta- | breach, or rent; to mend a hole; vel ab Hraw, 
tua, ſeu potius truncus ſtatuz, Rome ; que olim | /arcio ; to mend. 

Herculis fuiſſe dicitur; et cui libelli famoſi affigi PATE ; © a Lat. patina: credo autem pate 
ſolent ; nobis, leniſſime deflexo ſenſu, pro libello | dictum primario et originario cranium; poſtea 
ipſo famoſo uſurpatur: Skinn.” —fo that the Dr. | deflexo leniſſime ſenſu caput notavit ; et nos cra- 
knew every thing, but the etym. of this word. nium; brain-pan, i. e. cerebri patinam, appellamus : 

PASSAGE ]Ilflaw, pando, vel à ®zivw, gan, | Skinn.” — ſo far the Dr.; it is a wonder, however, 

PAST | quaſi Garde, Pando, pandi, paſſum; | he did not make choice of patella; and then it 
paſſus; quod proprie dicitur de pedibus paſſis 3 to | is as much to be wondered, he did not diſco- 
go with the feet wide diſtended; alſo a paſſport ; | ver, that they both might have been traced up 
which may ſignify either a permiſſion ta paſs the | to Halarn, à Nflew, pateo, patina :>—however, it is 
portus, or haven; or porta; the gate though | certainly much better to derive our word pate A 
. Howell, in his preface to Cotgrave, tells us, that | patina, than from caput, with Ainſw. or to leave 
a travelling warrant. was anciently called“ g | it out with Jun. and Lye. 


paſſe par tout, a permiſſion, or licence to paſs PATEN ; commonly written, and pronounced 
through the whole dominions of any prince: | patten, or patiin; but derived à Halte, calco; to 


but {till it is Gr.: ſce TOTAL: Gr. read, io walk witb; @ pair ef wooden flippers, pod 


with 


deriv. of Upton,. à Ilagn, inſperſa; a mixture of 


PAT, or gentle blow ; ſometimes tranſpoſed to 


_ E 


1 4 


with iron, worn by : women in N. weather : 4 4 \ pair 


of treaders.” ©. 
PATENT; Izw, pate, patens ; open, mani- 


feſt, declared; royal letter 5-patent, publ Bed to. 4 


men. 
PATH, © Hale, a. aleo, calco, vie, nie; a a 
beaten track: Caſaub. and Upt.“ 1 
PATHETIC, © Hahn, Ni! which 
touches, or -moves the paſſions: R. "Tara, Py 
' aor. 2. Eralo: 


PATHIC, IIavy, aor. 2. part. pathicus ; 
tamite, bardaſp. 

PATHO-LOGY, Tafpnoyuth, pars m agile; 
gue cauſſas morborum inquirit , that pert AS 2 
which inquires into the cauſes of diftempers : R 5, 
morbus; et Aoyos, ſermo,' ratio. 

PATIENT, Harxo, vel Habu, patior; to Ae 
endure. | 

PATIN, Ialavn, a Nw, path, patina © a a ſmall 
plate, made uſe of by the Romiſh prieſts wirh the 
chalice at maſs, 

PATRI-ARCH, Iloazgxns, primus patrum; 3 
our forefathers : R. Tzhng, et Agyn, Princibium et 
principatus; primogenttors. © 

PATTEN, according to Nugent” $ orthogr. 
which is at variance with his own deriv. 2 Tizltw. 


PATTER, and pray: © originem verbi patter 
cenſeo,” ſays Jun, © promanaſſe ex frequentiore, 
ac ſæpius iterata repetitione erationis dominice 
Pater noſter: — to which Lye adds, © Armoricis 
ratio dominica dicitur pateren: — but ſurely this 
great etymol. would not have us ſuppoſe; that 
therefore the Armoric was the original language, 
from which our word patter was derived? when 
Halnę ſignifies pater; Our father. 

PATTERN, Ilaell», for mo, fingo; to faſhion, 
or make a copy. 

PATY-PAN, 
nalarn, joined to its tranſlation pan; as if it was 
patany- pan; a little plate, or pan. 

PAUCI- rn paucus, parvus; et 


PAUCITY Azkw, loquor , lo ſpeak; a 
man of few words. ; | 
PAU-PAU ; Have, fas, ceſſare facio; ; Have, 


the imperat. contracted to Hab, is an Expreſſion 
uſed to children, to make them deſiſt, and forbear 


medaling with any thing ; as much as to ſay, do 


not, do not. 

PAUSE, “ Haug, pauſa: R. flave, ceffo : 
Upt.”—a ſtop, ſuſpenſſon. | 

PAVE, Ilaw, pavio, ferio, pulſo: 
to Beat, or ram down the pebbles in the ſtreet. 


 PAVIDITY, veſt, paveo, pavidus; frightened, 
terrified 


PAVILION, © Emacs, papilio: Ainſw,” — 


From Gaz I and LA I u. 


Nog.” : | | 
a\ ca. 


ſeems to be a diminutive of 


X 
haye been, Hx. ra, whic ch, Agoif 


it ſhould 

mot or butterfly ; ; 400 all 
A, 

dilated. 
" PAWN, Hryvv¹z page x Wit A Th, Tyr, 

pugnus, pugno, unde pignus; 4 pledge. 

PAWN at che; Has, Pes; pe Fo, Pedi na; Fr. 
Gall, Mod] {unde Patin J runculus, Poles, ſeu 
miles. gregdrius ; 4 common 9251 common Jaldier. 
PAY, beat, or firike, Jail, Prog 10 e to 
frike, tnack, or cuff. 1 5 : 1 
PAT, 4 debt, Tiny, unde Dor. Non Paco, 
gere, ſatiifacere, ſolugre 3,10, ſatiehy diſcharge a 
17 and yet Inyuys or! iginally gnifies Ae; to 

; here j it ſeems to bear. 2 contrary ſenſe-;;.. ©. 
"PAY the ſhips ſides ; Till, pix; pitch; ſtrangely 


al zent. 


Hals, Paley; a aa i foet, een, 


debaſed by the French into poix, and then ptonounc- 


ed as if it was written pay, that is, 20 _ the veſ- 
ets 7 des q from hence on derived! that common 
expreſſion among the ſallors, Bere g the. devil to 
pay, and no; pitch. hot, meaning, brre the black 
gentleman come to pitch the veſſel's des; i. e. come to 
Milt us, and you bave not ſo much as made the pitch- 
kettle hot enough to emplay him; or, in other words, 
here are moge hands come to help 155 but nothing got 
in readineſs to begin with. 

PEA, ſometimes called peaſen ; Icon, N ; 
all kings of puls, or pulſe. 
PEACH; Tlegraxov Mud, Perf cum malum ; 
Ital. Perfica; Gall. peche : among the Perſic fruit, 
Dioſcorides mentions the Heairoxia, Præcocia poma; 
apricocks © Calphurnius, Ecl. II. 
nſita prececibus ſubrepere Perſica prunis: 


Suidas ſays, the Koxxuwnac, are what the moderns 
| 


call Beemnoxxa, i. e. abricots (as thoſe fine ortho- 
graphiſts the French ſpell it) Upt.“ —thoſe ge- 
niuſes in orthography. 

PEA-COCK, Tabs, Tas, A interſerendo 
digamma: ; the'pea-cock. © 

PEAGEE, Huypaios, PYgMEaNS 3 @ aiwarfs ! z mean- 
ing the little yellow” cow/lip, fo called from he 


ſmallneſs of its leaves; and with regard to its 


color, we, often ſay, as 2p as a e + as yel- 
low as à4 coteſlip. % GS 
PEAK, or point ” Sax. peac; ut Hilp. 
PEAK, or promontory d pico; altum montem in 
conum aſſurgentem denotat ; ut pico de Tenarrff, et 
noſtrum peat in Derbyſhire: credo fre dictum, 
quia inſt ar Haſte, ſeu ſagitte acuminatur : Skinn,” — 


then how eaſy would: it have been for the Dr. to 
Tol. aF, 


have traced its etym. as in the word PIKE, or 
Hear: Gr.: or in POINT: Gr. : or in AC UTE: 
Gr.: or, laſtly, in SPIKE. : Gr. | 


PEAKING- -fellow ;, © Hiſp. pequenno ; Ital. pic- 


dino, piccinino; parvus; utrumque ni fallor,” ſays 


Skins. 


7 
s 


Fruit.” 


5 F | 


Skian, * A Lat. pauchuus, pakeus et omnia 


l e FI T0 
"PEAL for bakery ; elcher from Timmy, pago, 
unde pala; g in I mutato; nempe quia 4-24 in 

HDade : or 


1 


PEAR, Arte, pyrum, vel Frrum 4 well kn n 


. 


"PEARL; © feeriftim Salmäf. 4 Lat. ls; 


vel ut mihi (fays Skinn.) verifimilius fit, et} 


Salmaf. ipſe alicubi innuit, à Lat, pberule ob 


ſphere, quaſi ſpbearl; or ary Juch lei, dard . 


PEASANT, © TIzyv, pagus, paganus; à bill, a 


village: or from Hayn, Dor. Hayn, fors 1 *auſe 


the antients had their. dwellings generally near 


ſome fountain: Nug.” - permit me only to ob- 


erve, that if the word. peaſant be not derived 


m his ſttuation, but his condition, it may then 
be derived à. Hage, peaſant ;. Ie. peds, Pedeſtris ; 
a pedeſtrion; in conttadiſtinction to the equeſtrian 
order: the pedeſftrian or praſant, being a perſon, 
who by reaſon of his Tow condition, could not 
afford to be mounted, | | k 

PEBBLE ; © Anglo-Saxonibus pabolyxanay 
funt calenli: Lye ;”— had the Anglo-Saxons wrote, 
ot could this gentleman have found papol, in- 
ſtead of pabol, there could not have been the 
leaſt heſitation in deriving it 2 Hao, pavia, puvi- 
lum, pavimentum; a pavement, made. with pebbles, 
which are #eaten, and rammed down. _ oP 
a PECCANT, IIb ces, ro to 7 TeoBaTey Peens, 
geminattone conſonæ, vt monet Jul. Scal. ; ut 
peccare proprie fit, axeyws: agere inſtar: pecudis-: 
Voſf. 10 do amiſs, act wrong; allo groſs humors, 


PECK Gr Faws, (ado, tunds ; te beat, or | 


PECKER\ knock: or elſe à Hayvvt, pungo, 
ſodio; to-ſtrike with the bill, or beak, _ | 
PFCTORAL, T#ſtw, pecto, piifen; a comb; 
unde forte dictum pe2us ;. quod peftinem quo- 
dammodo refert; the breaſt :—If. Voſſius derives 
pet us 1 Holes, ES, IToxos, Arcadio. Iloxos. a Tlexw, 
tondes; unde Han, Ilexlo, pecten, petus. * 

PECULATION, Iexos; Te £6407 - T8 ra, 
pecu, lana; a flock of ſheep, pecuaria; public paſtures, 
that were let out to farmers; being a part of the 


public revenue: from whence came peculor, pe- i 


culatus, peculatio; unde peculator, qui furtum facit 


pecuniæ publicæ 3 the trime of Healing detaining, or | 


embezaling public money, or goods :—Clel. Voc. 157, 
derives pecunia from peck, to frick; (te ſtrike) 
and cine, bead; rather than from its. ſubſtitution 


would be Gr.: ſee PECK, or frike with the bill: 
and cue is the ſame as KING: Gr. 

|, PPECULIAR; from the ſame root, Ile, unde 
| peculiaris, et peculium ſervorum, à pecore dictum eſt, 
ut pecunia Patrum familie ; x]nous TL ty ale 
e010, oog Tg] £6 Tia, 1 Auaz; Gloſſ. that 


| 


— 


2 


which belongs 70 1 58 Poſſeſſion, or property: and 
hence uſed to ſignify ſemething particular, or 
one's. Nn 


PECUNIARY, Ilezog; Ioxads, pecudes 2 


: Pecus z Prey ;, unde pecunia z money: Jun. under the 
rotunditatem: tum ut mihi (might I ſay)! . 
verifimillime fit à Dean, ſpbæra, © /pherula ;, a 


art. Gorge. 15 
PEDALS, Hag, rodog, pes, pedalis 3 the length of 


| a foot ; allo the lower keys of an organ, to be governed 


by the feet. he RF 
PEDANT, Ilai-aywycs, Puerorum inſtitutor; 4 


director of beys; here uſed to ſignify a dabbler, ar 


ſmatterer in learning. 

| PEDESTAL, ITz5, Todos, Pes, pedeſtris; the 

bot, or baſis of a pillar; a common ſoldior; a fetter. 

PEDICULAR., “Has, modes; vermis genus pe- 

Aiculus vocatur; nempe à pes, quod ejuſdem no- 

tionis: Voſſ.“ a louſe; alſo a terrible diſeaſe. | 

 PEDI-GREE, Nalng;ngadamu, patrum-gradus a 

deſcent of. anceſtors. 

PEDIMENT; a term in architecture: Gr. 

| 22245 rodog, pes, pedeſter; mercator 
PEDLER \ peripateticus, a walling merebaut, 

who ſells bis goods on foot. 

PEEL of bells; Apargew, eaparev, ab antiq. 


mer, clapper, &c. in order to make à ſcund. 
» PEEL, to trip off ; ., pellis, cortex ar- 
Boris; or, by tranſpoſition, a Aenlav, decorticare * 


Nug.”—1o take off the outward rind, covering, or 


bark. 


equal in dignity, authority, or power : or elſe from 
Ilene, pater, putres; fathers, . ſenators ;—<Clel. 


in the law, unleſs by an abuſe of the ſimilarity 


Imajer, contracted to mar, bar, par, &c. 


n tracing the etym. of this word: Skinner offers 
none of his own, but obſerves, that“ Minſh. 
ele. a viebiſch; pecuinus; A. vieb; armentum; 
d. inſtar jumenti, vel beſtie: furioſus; immodicd 
ird ultra omnes rationis limites abreptus: hut this 
approaches nearer to the deſcription of 4 mad 
a 7 | man, 


Arth, unde pello; to beat or ftrike, with'a ham- = 


PEER: of the realm; Haęa, juxta, par, pres 4" 


Voc. 31, ſays, that“ Zar, par, or peer, never had 


of ſound, the ſenſe of equal :”—and. therefore, 
p. 25, he ſays, bar, bir; pair, peer; and maire, 
mar, and mor, all ſignify judge, or bead: and. 
therefore all ſeem to be derived & Meyas, mag nus, 


 PEEVISH : there ſeems to be ſome difficulty. 
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man, than of à peeviſh man: © vel, ut ſcitiſſime 
pro ſolito divinat doctus Th. Henſh. q. d. Be-; 
ut eodem ſenſu dicimus waſp-iſb; omnes autem 
cutis noſttæ damno ſenſimus quam facile apes et 
veſpæ irritentur:”—bur, aſking the Dr's. and his 
learned friend's pardon, this is but a puerile 
- deriv. : Junius fays, © Anglorum quidam etiam- 
num retinent perverſe, vocem non minus dure 
pronuntiationis (but furely not harder in Engliſh 
than in Latin) quam fignificationis: alii vero 


putaverunt unà pronuntiatione ipſam quoque ac- 
ceptionem nonnthil poſſe molliri, fi pro perverſe 
primo peves, et mox previſh dicerent :”—this is 


x, to faſten, or to hang any thing on. 
{ P «x5 a Nope name: Tee PEGGY : Gr. 
below. YN, TIEN 

PEGASUS, IInyzco;, Pegaſus, alatus Perſei 
equus ;, the famous flying borſe of Perſeus, mounted 
by the poets. | **. | 

PEGGY : it may ſeem ſtrange to deduce Peggy 
a Mapgyagiln, and yet the deduction is very na- 
tural ; thus, N Margarita; . 
quaſi Madgaret ; unde Madge, Padge, Peg, Peggy. 
Verſtegan ſays, ** Peg is miſment for Margaret, 
from the Sax. prxa, a gerle; a little wenche: but 
this is very indiſcriminate, and would be as ap- 
plicable to all other gerles, and little wenches, of 
what name ſoever, Nancy, Betſy, Molly, Polly. 
PEIRCE, commonly written pierce, but de- 
rived à Thegaw, Iles, transfodio, pertranſeo; to 
penetrate quite through. . 

PELF: none of our etymol. pleaſe me, nei- 
ther can I pleaſe myſelf, in the deriv. of this 
word ; Junius ſays, © Gall. Norman. veteres ac 
detritæ veſtes peuffe appellantur: ab hoc pelf 
Anglis to pilfer, eſt minutias et veluti ſcruta quæ- 
dam furripere :”—Skinner gives us“ peuffe ; fri- 
pery;“ and adds, © vel potius à Sax. fela, feo; 
multa pecunia, ſeu multum pecunie :”—he might 
have added, «/eleſs, and unprofitable wealth ; of no 
more uſe than ſo much dirt; and in this ſenſe we 
might almoſt be tempted to derive our word pelf 
2 HA, pulvis ; duſt, dirt, uſeleſs and unprofitable 
gold : Skinner calls it divitie; he might rather 
have ſaid, inanes opes : magnas inter cpes inops : 
Hor. 

PELICAN, or pelecan; “ Hextxar, dvs: R. 
Tleaoxus, a batchet : Nug.”—is all that the Dr. 
has ſaid on this art. ; neither have any of the 
other etymol. afforded us better ſatisfaction: 


From G a8 ** and L ATL Ne 


caninam literam in utraque fyllaba exterentes, 


ſomething better; and ſhould this be true, it is 
Gr. as we ſhall ſee under the art. PERVERSE: Gr. 

PEG, or pin; Ilnyweiv, figere: Upt."— 
1 pill, or round lump... 


P B 


. gether Saris to derive, pelican à aug, latus, 
road; from the very great breadth, and ſtrength 
of its bill. Voſſius derives pelecanus A Ertielfeg: 
quomodo en a Grædis vocari Heſychius indi- 
cat, cum 1Cribit Eras, N 
PELLMELII.: Fr. Gall. peſe-meſte; con- 
Juſim; à peſles; Nocci; et meſlez; mirti; q. d. floccis in. 
vicem mixtis:  peſles autem à Lat. villi ortum 
credo : Skinn. —i. e. vellus; and conſequently 
may be derived i Mnaov, ovis 3 unde Maxxce, vel. 
lus : Voſſ.—as for meſlez, and mixti, they are evi- 
dently derived à Miyympse ſo that pelk-mell at laſt 
originates à Maaacg-pryryu, meaning. entangled 
bair, or hair in diſorder, and hence uſed to ſig- 
nify 4 crowd, or throng, preſſing in at the gates, all 


topetber, diſorderly. | 8 
PELLET, naa, pila, pilula, ſphera ; a ball, 


PELLICLE, oe, pellis, pellicula; a thin ſtin, 
film, or filament. | "hy 
PEL-LICULATION, Aaxxee, fovea,  puteus ; 
Aang, lagqueus, lacio, pellicio, pelliculatis; a wheed- 
coaxing, inticing. «_ _ 


ling, 
PELLITORY of 


the wall; Huęebęer, pyrethrum, 
herba; à Hue, is all that Hederic ſays on this 
word ; but Skinner obſerves on © pelletory (as he 
writes it) pro herbà, corrupt. à Lat. parietaria, 
pre radice; a Lat. et Gr. pyrethrum ; unde diſ- 
criminis gratia addimus priori, of the wall; quo- 
niam juxta parietes creſcit; poſteriori, of Spain; 
quoniam ex Hiſpania vehitur:“ - ſo that now we 
muſt trace out paries: which deſcends either 
from © Hęalſo, quaſi Haęaſlo, perficio z vel à Tlegw, 
Hoęigo, prabeo, paro, unde paries; Nunneſ. et Voſſ.“ 
——the wall flower. | | | 
PELLS, g, paces devdps, pellis, ſuber, cor- 
tex; bark, ſkin, covering :—it is very remarkable, 
that none of my lexicons, dictionaries, etymolo- 
gies, nor gloſſaries, have given us ſo much as a 
definition, much leſs a derivation, of that office 
called the clerł of the pells. | 

PELT, or throw at; Apa, apurey, ab antiq. 
art, unde pelle; to drive away with any miſſive 
weapons: tho' Caſaubon derives it à Hann, vibro, 
quatio, agito: and quotes Heſych. for the uſe of 
Hun, Aibos, lapis. | 

PEMB-ROKE, © and Qucenborougb, are at 
bottom univocal, ſays Clel. Voc. 203 ;”—i, e. as 
| ken, kyn, quin, are the ſame ; ſo pen, pym, pem, and 
pemb, may be the ſame likewiſe : and the termi- 
nation rote may be only another diale& for reich; 
and if fo, then both are Gr.; for pen, in the ſenſe 
of head, he himſelf acknowledges, Voc. 210, n, 
to be radical to ven do; conſequently both are 


= 


Ly 


permit me then to ſuppoſe, it would not be alto- 


| deſcended ab M veneo, vendo and roke, or 
| reich, 
=p 


P. E From Gazzx, and LATIN. * * 


yeich, is viſibly derived ab Aęxu, quali Paxo, rego, 


unde reich, and rote; a region, or diſtri, 

PEN, or ſheep-fold : ny, figo ; faſtened up, 
incloſed. 

PEN to write with ; Tflopai, Nflapai, item 
Nfaoues, voloz to fly; and perhaps all theſe à 
Ilflaw, pando; vel à Þaww, pavw, quaſi gardu, 
pando to expand the wings in flying : from Iflaw 
is derived Ilfeves, per ſynec. Iavos, ZEol. INevves, 
unde pinna, penna; a quill, or feather ; allo the fin 
of a fi. 

PENALTY, Ilown, pæna; puniſhment, repentance, 

PENCE; if derived from pecunia, as ſome 
imagine, we have ſeen it may be Gr. ; but pence 
ſeems rather to come from pendo; and then it 
would be Lat. to fignify the money, delivered by 
weight : ſo that properly it ought to be written 
penſe:— Camden, p. 171, informs us, that in the 
time of king Alfred (about the year 876, after 
Chriſt) five pence made a ſhilling ; 48 ſhillings 
made a pound ; and 400 pounds was a legacy for 
2 king's daughter. 

PENCIL ; penicillus; a painter's bruſh: and 
perhaps penicillus is derived, not as Littleton and 
Ainſworth vulgarly tell us, *©a penis (which by the 
way is printed penus in Ainſw. quart. edit. 1736) 
caudam antiqui penem vocabant; ex quo eſt 


propter ſimilitudinem penicillus: but perhaps 


more proper'ys a penna, ex qua eſt propter ſimi- 
litudinem ſoftened into pericillus : for as the au- 
thor writes with his pen, ſo does the painter write 
with his pencil: conſequently Gr.: ſee PEN. 
PEND, or confine; IInywps, figo; to faſten, 
confine. 
| PENDENT, peadeo; pondus; angveight to hang 
down. Re 
PENETRATE, penus, penitus, penetro, pene- 
trabilis; to peirce, or enter. | 
PEN-INSULA ; IItazs-aas, Fans, ſalus, inſula, 
den- inſula; pene in ſalo paſita; almoſs an iſland ; 
almoſt ſurrounded with ſea. 
PENITENT, Ilown, pena; puniſhment, repent- 
ance ;, unde penitet ; I am ſelf convicted, I repent me. 
PEN-MAN-MAUR; Clel. Voc. 203, obſerves, 
that “ the analogy of Hm to pen, the more 
modern Welſh name for Hill, will appear very 
ſtriking on reflexion that kean, and per, both 
ſignify head, or eminence :"'—and here uſed for 
mountain: in p. 66, 7, n, he tells us, that “ meyn, 
fane, win, man, and mon, are but dialectical dif- 
ferences, and that they all ſignify fone :” and in 
p. 167, he tells us, that“ mar-mor, or rather 
mar-maur, ſignifies the great. ſea: - ſo that the 
whole compound of Pen-man-meur ſignifies the 
great mountain near the ſea : and conſequently Gr. 


PEN-NY, perhaps from the Celtic pen-:ich,” 
exit | 


ſays Clel. Voc. 158, ©* a head ftruck upon the 


coin, which was formerly of one piece, and of 
ſilver:“ —if this is not too indeterminate an etym. 


it is Gr.; for both PEN, in the ſenſe of bead; 
and ich, or HIT, are Gr. / | 


PENSILE, pendeo, penſum, penſilis; hanging in 


the air. : 

PENSION, pendo, pependi ;; to pay; by hanging, 
or weighing the money, in a ſcale or balance, which 
was the antient method of payment. | 

PENSIVE, pendeo, ſuſpenſus cog itatione; ſuſpend 
in thought. 

Hoc equidem occaſum Trojæ, triſteſque ruinas 
Solabar, fatis contraria fata rependens. | 
| An. I. 238. 

PENTA-GON ; © Hesle- h, quinque angulus : 
which has five-angles : Nug.“ 

PENTA-METER ; I”Ja-udeos, Fentameter ; a 
verſe conſiſting of five feet, or meaſures; qui eſt 
quinque metrorum : R. IIeile, quingue; ve; et Milęes, 
metrum, menſura ; meaſure. | 

PENTA-TEUCH ; © Ilwlalwyo;: a volume, 
divided into five books, like that of Moſes : R. Heile, 
quinque; et Tevxw, facio, fabricor ; Tevyos, vas, 
arma, liber: Nug.“ | 

PENTE-COST, * Hesſexogn, pentecoſte, quin- 
quageſima ; the fiftieth day after Eaſter : Nug.“— 


| Clel. Voc. 10, gives vs a Celtic deriv. of this 


word, and ſays, © it is here to be noted, that in 
making the judiciary graduates, or ey-knights, 
(knights of the law) the hand was laid on the 
head; thence the ceremony was called pen-Hich- 
ghaſt, the ſpirit of authority, conveyed by touching 
the bead : "Op 5 
en; the hea : : 
Ph, or tick, the anc 7 3 7 all — 
ghaſt ; the ſpirit 9 * 
PENTHE-MIMER; TevOnprrigurpns, penthems- 
meris, quum poſt ſecundum | grape ſyllaba ſu- 
pereſt : a penthemimer ; part of a verſe conſiſting 
of two feet and a half; either long by nature, or 
allowed ſo by cæſura. | | 


PENT-hou/e ; either from pendeo, to bang; be- 
cauſe it hangs ſloping from the top of the houſe, 
and is as it were an appendage to the roof-tree : 
or elſe it may be derived from pn, the Celtic 


word for the head, chief, or 10p, it being the 7p 


part of the houſe ; 1. e. the covering: conſequently 
Gr. : ſee VENAL. 


PEN-UMBRA, Ilakas-eufger, imber; unde 


umbra, et pen-umbra ; a term in aſtronomy to ex- 
preſs that dimneſs, or obſcurity, which ſurrounds 
the ſhadow of the moon, or earth, and cauſes but 
a faint eclipſe of either of thoſe bodies. 


PENURY, *© vel à Is, pauper ; et Nez, 
Y y paupertas { 
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Pttpertas : vel © nass, fame, A Neva, efurio 3 
poverty, hunger, want. THY | : 
| PEPPE » © Temes, piper * Nug.” pepper; a 


ſpice ſo called. * | | 
PER-ACTION we have many other 
PER-ACUTE words in our lan- 


PER-AMBULATION } guage, beginning 
with the prepoſition PER, which will be more 
properly found under their reſpective articles; 
unleſs when the primitives themſelves are not ih 
uſe; as in the following words, when compounded. 

PERCH, or ib; de IItexn, vel Tlepris, Perca: 
Upt.“ —i. e. A Hine, vel Teprxvor, niger ; nigris 
maculis diſtinctus, ſtriatus: Lye.” 

PERCH, 10 rooft on: Ouyw, tango, pertingo; 


unde pertica; a pole for birds to ſleep on; which: 
they do by graſping it faſt : alſo a long pole to meaſure 
land with. . 


PERDITION, Ilzgh, perdo, vaſto; to deſtroy; 


deftruttion, 

PERDU : how far the ſenſe of words will 
alter, tho' their etym. and orthogr. remain the 
fame, this word will afford us an ample proof : 


' aſtronomical term, to expreſs a planet's being at 
its neareſt diſtance from the earth. 

PERI -HELION, Teginavor, foli proximus; neareſt 
the fun. | 

PERIL, Naga, experientia, periculum; trial, 
hazard, danger; tho”, according to Voſſius, pericu- 
lum originates ab Kol. IIa zYoAoy, pro ITapaſ3okey, 
nam ZEvles, præter uſitatiſſimam tranſpofitionem 
literarum, 28 f quoque in mutare ſolebant; ut 
yarPapoy, pro GNMTRεα 

PERI-METER, Iepiptpos, perimetros, orbiculari 
rotunditate dimenſus; perimetros imi theatri; the 
pit in a theatre; antiently round. | 

PERIOD, Tlegiovos, periodus, cujus certus oft cir 
cuitus ; a perfet?, and compleat ſentence ; an annual 
revolution. | 

PERI-OIKI, Negroes, vicinus: fuch inhabitants 
on the earth, who live under the ſame parallel 
but at two 'oppoſite points of that parallel, or 
at the two extremities of any diameter in that 
parallel. . 

PERI-OSTIUM, Negrecres, offa circumdant; a 


the original intention of it was to expreſs] 


in Fr. Gall. ſentinel perdue; an advanced guard; 
conſequently placed in the moſt dangerous fituation : 
then it was uſed to ſignify les enfans perdus d'une 
arme; the perdues, or forlorn hope of an army; 
the braveſt, and moſt deſperate; and conſequently 
milites ſelecti prima exercitus fronte diſpoſiti, ad 
excipiendum hoſtium impetum, maximo ſui cum 


1 


periculo, eòque tanquam in certum exitium ruereni: 


ſatis eleganti vocabulo, perditi, deplorati, et quaſi 
jam occiſi appellantur: from this idea it was uſed 
to ſignify any thing 14ſt, deſtrœyed, and gone: in 
none of which ſenſes is perdu now underſtood ; 
but it now ſignifies hidden, private, ſecret, as if 
loſt, and gone: the only point therefore is to trace 
the deriv. of perdu, perdo, perditus; all which 
plainly originate à Heebw, vaſto; to deſtroy. | 


PEREGRINATION, autem venit aut à peregre, | 


quod dicitur quaſi peragrum; unde et peragrare, 


quaſi multos agros pererrare : Voſſ. aut i Heagyor, | 


peregrina beſpita, fays Ifaac: in either cafe it 
"ſignifies a foreigner, wanderer, traveller; conſe- 
quently Gr.: ſee ACRE, and ERROR: Gr. 
PER-EMPTORY ; Ewos, Epeu,.. emo, perimo, 
peremptorius; pofitive, expreſs, determinate. 


PER-FECT, Oro, foo, facio, per ficto, perfeclio; | 


o 


fulneſs, completion. | 
| PERI-CAKRDIUM, Iced, qui eſt circa 
cor; around the heart. 

PERICLITATION, Haęa, experientia, Perior, 
periculum, periclitatio; bazard, trial, peril : R. 
esa, tento; % try. | 
ERI-GAUM, HWeeryaes, terre proximus; an 


* 


— 


thin membrane, immediately entrapping almoſt 
all he bones, except the teeth, and ear. 
PERI-PATEIIC, Nleginalflnes, peripateticus, 
ambulator ; a philofopher who teaches, or diſputes 
walking ; as Ariſtotle did; from which circum- 
ſtance, both he, and his followers, were called 
peripatetics: R. IIe, circum; about; et Haliu, 
calco, ambulo ; to walk, or tramp about. 

PERIPHERY, Hei, rotunditas, circulus ; 
the tircumference of a circle: R. Ile, et Grp, fero; 
to be carried quite round. 

PERI-PHRASTS, © Il:e:ppuors, periphraſis, cir 
| cumloculto : R. TTezps, circum; Er Sea, loquor : 
Nug.”—this word, tho' it ſeems to be the fame 
with paraphraſe, is not altogether ſo; for a 
paraphraſe 1s rather an explanation, than- a cir- 
' cumlocution. 

PERI-PNEUMONY, Ieomrreuporice, peripneu- 
monia; pulmonis inflammatio; an inflammation of 
the lungs. 

| PERISH; if a compound is conftituted of 
penitus eo, per-eo ; 1. e. ab Eo, Inti, vado ; to go 
quite away: and if no compound, may, accord- 


ing to Voſſius, be derived à ®fagw, pereo, corrumpo, 


vitio; to ſpoil, corrupt, decay. 

PERI-SKIANS, Il:ezox:0:, qui Arcticum cir- 
culum eundem habent cum tropico, aut ma- 
jorem: Hederic:”—who did not acquire this in- 
terpretation from geography; at leaſt the Periſkians 
are generally underſtood to be thoſe inhabitants 
on the globe, who have their ſhadows caſt on all 
fides of them, i. e. circulating quite round ibem; as 
the inhabitants of the two frigid zones: or elſe 
have their ſhadows caſt round them all at once; as 


5 the 
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the inhabitants of the torid zone, when the ſun 


culminates over their heads; i. e. twice a year, 
within the tropics. 

PERI-STALTIC, Heeiraxluοε, contrattorius, 
adſtriftorius ; the contrattive motion of the inteſtines : 
R. Tet, and Jeane, ta, mwitto, contraho, 

PERI-TONA UM, Ilepilovarcg, circumtentus; a 
membrane covering the whole abdomen on the 
inſide, and the entrails on the out. 

PERI-WIG: this word could not poſſibly 
eſcape Butler, who has made Hudibras fay to 
Sidrophel, | 

Or does the man ''th' moon look big, 
And wear a huger periwig? : 

. Part II. Cant. iii. 767. 
on which his editor quotes Chambers for the 
epocha of long perrukes, which is fixed for the 
year 1629; © when they firſt began to 1 7 at 
Paris, whence they ſpread by degrees through- 
out Europe: but at whatever epocha this won- 
derful phænomenon made its firſt appearance at 
Paris, if this gentleman would have us therefore 
imagine, that periwigs were of French invention, 
he is moſt probably wrong ; ſince Skinner quotes 
Budzus, anno 1534 (which is 95 years earlier) 
for explaining @ periwig, caliendrum, by Ti\diov, 
xoun erilndeln :i—a periwig therefore being rather 
a ludicrous name, and conſequently vitiared, the 
moſt probable etym. will be found under PER- 
RUKE : Gr. 

PERI-WINCLE, vinca, pervinca; quod obvia 

uæque ſarmentis ſuis vinciat ; the name both of an 
herb, and fiſh ; conſequently Gr.: ſee VIMINAL. 

PERK-#p 3 Trtęt x, emi neo, ſupero; 4 exall, 
rear, hold up one's head. 

PER-NICIOUS, Nexus, unde nex, necis, mor- 
tuus; noceo, pernicioſus; deſtructive, 

PER-PETRATION, IIęaſſo, perpelro, perpe- 
tratio; the commiſſion of @ crime, or the accompliſhing 
any miſe bief. 

PER-PETUAL, IIfleo9 ai, petere, A pes : dicen- 
tur de iis, qui non inter quieſcunt in vid, perpes, 
perpetuus; continual, uninterrupted, without in- 
termiſſhon.. 

PER-QUISITE ; Egon, Egwlaw, Egw, quero, 
queſiius, perquiſitus 3 gain, profit, advantage. 

PERRIER, Hades, Iilga, petra; perverted by 
the Fr. Gall. into pierre; Ital. pietra; a rock ; 
lormentum ad lapides jaculandos : Sk inn.—a warlike 
engine to hurl vaſt ſtones, as large as rocks. 

PER-RUKE. : the degeneracy of words is un- 
accountable ! and it is to be feared that etymolo- 
giſts have contributed not a little ro render them 
{till more degenerate; for they have given us dif- 
ferent orthographies, according to their different 
deriv, ; thus Junius writes it perriwig; and would 
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thinks he excells every one. 
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derive it a Germ. perrugue; Ital. perucca; Holland. 
perruca ; Belg. pruych : all which he thinks were 
derived à TIlugyos, turris; prout nempe Ivgyov 
TAoxajpuwy, Skinner writes it perugue; and then 
refers us to periwig; which he would derive à 


ex, quod caput circumdat: but neither of 


theſe etymol. ſeem to have come ſo near the 
truth, as Minſh, who writes it“ perwicke, and 
Perrugue;z quali peregrina rica; contracted to per- 
ric, or per- ruke; 1. e. velum capitis muliebris :. 
but does not inform us from whence thoſe words 


are derived: as for peregrina, we have already 


ſeen that it is Gr.; and rica is evidently derived, 
according to Litt. and Ainſw. à Pexog, cingulum 
muliebre capitis; a woman's hood : ſo that the 
whole compound per- rute ſignifies the foreign co- 
vering for the bead; but though foreign, not French; 
but Greek ; and yet the Greeks knew nothing of 
thoſe curious machines. | | 
PER-SECUTION ; Exe, quaſi equomai, ſe- 
quor, perſecutio; a perſuit, or following to the ut- 
moſt, cauſing trouble, giving no reſpite. 
PER-SE-VE-RANCE ; Pig, facio, res ago; 


unde verus, ex ve, intenſivd particuld, et res; ver- 


borum non inanis ſonitus, ſed ſolida ves; 1. e. 


verus, perſeverus, perſeverantia; conſtancy, ſteadi- 
neſs, and reſolution. 

PER-SIST, Ins, flo, perſiſto; to abide, continue, 
perſevere. 

PER-SON, “ Iltg-Lupa, circum-corpus ; bodily 
appearance: Or quali Ilig-gwmn, ex II:, et Zwolas, 
induere; to put on, to be clothed: Voſſ.“ — vel 
aliter dictum, quaſi per-ſe-una z ſane perſonam de- 
finiunt philoſophi, eſſe nature rationalis indivi- 
duam ſubſtantiam ; an identity, or ſameneſs of ex- 
iſtence, in either man, or woman: this is the com- 
mon acceptation of the word perſon in our lan- 
guage : it bears a different ſenſe in Latin, and 
originates from a different root; perſonæ ſignify 
maſks, worn to augment the voice; and then comes 
from Teves, ſonus ; ſound z unde dramatis per-ſonz, 
et per-ſono ; the maſks of the play to ſpeak through. 

4 N09, ſpecio, per- 

PER-SPICUITY S ſpe#tus, perſpicuitas; perceive, 
look through ; bright, tranſparent. 

PER-SPIRE, Trag, ſpiro; perſpiro; to breathe 
through; to tranſpire, or paſs through the pores. 

PER-SUE commonly written purſue, 

PER-SUIVANT I and purſuivant, or purſevant ; 
but taking the ſame deriv. with PER-SECU- 
TION : Gr. | | 

PERT, IIzeilos, adperitus, propriè qui ultra 


cæteros aliquid habet, in ſuo genere, aut præſtare 


ſe putat : Caſaub.— a vain, inſigniſicant fellow, who 
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P E 
PER-USAL IEA, Ion. Id, ol. F. de, video, 
. PER-USE \ perviſus; to look over, or read 
over carefully. | 
- PER-VADE, Badge, vado, pervades; - to. paſs 
through, or penetrate. | 
PER- VERSE, Teero, quaſi Helo, verto, perver- 
ſus  aukwardneſs, frowardneſs, peeviſoneſs. 

PER-VICACIOUS, Nie, by tranſpoſition, 
Ivxw, vinco, Vico, pervicacius; inexorable; immove- 
able, invincible, obſtinate. | 

PER-VIOUS, Ota, via, pervium ; paſſable ;, 4 
way through. 

PER, commonly written perry; but derived 
ab Amy, pirum; a pear ; Or a pleaſant liquor made 
of that fruit. | 

PESSUN-DATION, I1z;-9:8wpi, peſſun do, ex 
peſſum; et do; i. e. pedibus calcare, premere; vel 
quali pedes verſum dare; to overthrow, caſt down, 
trample under foot. 

PESTILENCE, Littleton and Ainſworth ſup- 
poſe the word peſtis is derived a paſco, paſtum; 
quod depaſcatur artus : vel à peſſum, quod peſſum 
det: Skinner derives it“ à Fr. Gall. empeſter ; 
turbare, opprimere: vel peſtrir; ſubigere panem ; 
hoc credo à Lat. piſtare; i. e. pinſere, ſeu contun- 
dere: Caſaubonus deflectit à IIiege, prebendo, 
premo, preſſo: ſed unde, inquies, Fr. Gall. em- 
peſter? proculdubio ab Ital. impeſtare; peſte 
inficere, deflexo aliquantum ſenſu; q. d. peftem ; 
i. e. magnum malum inferre: — fo that now we 
are no nearer, than when we ſate out; unleſs we 
follow Caſaubon. 

PESTILL, Iſhoow, pinſo, piſtillum; to bruiſe, 
ſtamp, or pound in a mortar : or elſe à Harras, 
paxillus ; a bolt, or fake. ; 

PET; Hees, dolor; Tiewew, doteo; to grieve, 
vex, or fret: mallem ramen a Lat. impetus, et 
impetum capere : Skinn.“ - but inpetus is derived 
2 Hobo, vel obſol. Il:fw, peto, deſidero: and per- 
haps pet is only an abbreviation of pet-alant : Gr. 
_ PETALS; Ilfexe, folium; quod eſt in am- 
plitudinem expanſum ; a term in botany, ſignify- 
ing thoſe fine colored leaves, that compole the 
flowers of all plants; the petalum was a thin 
plate of gold, which the Jewiſh high prieſt wore 
on his forehead : R. IIdlao, pateo; to diſplay, 
open wide, „ 

PETALISM; from the ſame root; and now 
uſed to ſignify the cuſtom among the Syracuſans, 
of baniſhing a perſon for five years, by inſcribing 
Nis name on an olive leaf: the oſtraciſm among 
the Athenians was a baniſhment for ten years, 
and delivered in a ſhell,” 

- PETARD, © machina ignivoma, que explofa 
> portas urbis obſeſſæ diffringit et diruit : credo,” 


o 
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the gown itſelf. 
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dum exploditur horrendum pædit, vel crepat: 
—conſequently derived a Hide, extritä liters 
canina. | 

PET-ECH-IAL fever ; © a fever,” ſays Clel, 
Way. 51, © charafteriſed by ſmall ſpots : that is 
exactly the Celtic definition; pet-ich, ſmall ſpots, 
or eruptions : the phyſicians have latiniſed it, and 
termed it febris petechialis: but pet ſeems to be 
only contracted from INiav, petilus, parvus; little, 
ſmall : and ich, or ick, is Gr. likewiſe: ſee. 
HIT : Gr. 5 

PETITION; Hobo, vel obſol. Hebe, peto, deſi- 
dero; petitorius; a ſuitor, clamant, Prom vel 
ab Erailw, rogo, peto; to requeſt, to defire. 

PETRE- 247 petra, Tfleos, ſaxum; a 

' PETRI-FY S rock: petroleum is an exſudation 
of the rock, like a bitumen, and is both white 
and black; being once fet on fire, it cannot 
eaſily be extinguiſhed. 

PETREL for @ horſe; ©* thorax equi bellici; 
Fr. Gall. poirale ; Ital. pettorale; q. d. pectorale: 
Skinn.” —conſequently derived à Has, Tow, unde 
pecten, pectus; a large ſheet of iron, to defend the 
horſe's breaſt. | 8 * 
PETTY, lietle; Wines, petitus ; parvus; ſmall, 
diminutive 2 we have many other words in our 
language, beginning with this adjective, which 
will be more properly found under their reſpective 
articles; except the following. | 

PETTY-COAT, I1avcs-yilu, parva tunica ; 
ſpectu toge; a ſmall caat, with reſpect to 


bo 5 


| 


 PETTY-TOES: either this word is ſtrangely 


altered, both in ſound and ſenſe, or Dr. Skinner's 


learned friend Th. Henſh. has given a very ex- 
traordinary interpretation to it; for, if I rightly 


| underſtand him, pettitoes ſignify either gooſe-guts, 
or ſomething of that kind: * Dofus Th. Henſh. 


deflectit pettitoes A Fr. Gall. la petite oye; ant. 
pettitoſe, inteſtina, præſertim anſeris ; petit, parvus; 
et oye, Ital. oca, anſer; 1. e. parvus anſer ; q. d. 
anſeris epitome ; viſcera enim conſtituunt quaſi 
alterum corpus externo corpore conclufum :”— 
what all this may mean, is paſt my finding out; 
for it would be moſt extravagantly wild, to apply 
any part of it to a favorite — of mine, PIG's 
petty-toes, or pig's little feet ; for it happens to be 
a Greek Tiſh, © N ant 

PETULANT, Ile, vel obſol. Hebo, peto, pe- 
tulantia; a malapert, ſaucy behaviour ; one who is 
always teazing. 

PEW ein @ church; Tlzs, pes, pedis, unde po- 
dium; @ gallery for people to ſtand in: alſo that 
part of the theatre, next the orcheſtra, wher 
the emperor, and nobles ſate: Ainſw. 1 8 


continues Skinn. A verbo peter; pædere; quia 


- a EWET, Erol, upupa, avis; the lapwing. 
| * PEWTER, 


r 
* PEWTER, Bales, Halte, batuo; unde © Fr. 
Gall. aufer; contundere, conterere; certe hoc 
metallum malleo facile cedit: Skinn.“ a very 
foft metal, eafily beaten, or hammered :—but lead 
is ſofter : it muſt therefore be referred to the 
Sax. Alph. | | 
PEXIT V. Iexlew, peffo, pexitas ; the ſhag, or 
nap of cloth. | | 
PHADRUS, Sides, Phedrus; handſome ; 
$aiJourw, t0 imbelliſp; Haid ęolns, beauty, gladneſs : 
Nug.” 11 | 
PHANOMENON, ®xiwopevor, phenomenon ; 
an appearance; R. Þaww, appareo; to appear in 
ſome extraordinary manner, like a meteor. 
PHALANX, GY, phalanx, legio; Mace- 
dones phalangem vocant peditum ſtabile agmen, 
ubi vir viro, armis arma conſerta ſunt : Curt. 
3- 2. 13. a four ſquare, conſiſting of eight thou- 
ſand foot ſoldiers, drawn up cloſe in rank and file. 
PHALERATED, Nag, phalere, ornamenta 
galeæ, et ornamenta equorum, aut equitum ; trap- 
ings for horſes, or horſemen. 
PHANATIC, commonly written fanatic, but 


then it originates from a different ſource; as may | 


be ſeen under that article : but here it ſeems to 
derive à Þaimw, or rather ®avopar, appareo ; a per- 
fon pretending to vain viſions, or apparitions. 
PHANE; from the ſame root; to ſignify now 
a weather cock, by which is ſhewn, declared, or 
diſcovered, the current of air in the higher re- 
gions of the atmoſphere : when written fare, it ſig- 
nifies the church, or temple; and then originates from 
a different root ; as we have ſeen under that art. 
PHANTOM, ®ailacia, DÞailacua, A Ove, 
Paivopuar, appareo; any uncommon appearance; or, 
as we ſay, an apparition. 

PHANTOMs-eorsz ; from the ſame root; be- 
cauſe it is blighted, and © has no more bulk, and 
ſolidity init, than a ſpirit, a ghoſt, or a ſpetire: Ray.” 

PHARISEE, ®ag:iomius, phariſeus, ſeparatus ; 
quaſi Epaigiopevos, ſublatus, ſecretus ; ſet apart; ſe- 

arated from the common tribe of mankind. 

PHARMACY, Prpparc, Oxepartilixeg, phar- 
maca, medicamenta ; drugs, ſpells, or charms. | 

PHAROS, “ ®apos, Herodot: or from ®xeuvo, 
to ſhine, or glitter; according to Tripaut. a /ea 
light-houſe : Nug.”—turris maxima prope Alex- 
andriam navigantibus nocturno tempore lumen 
præbens: ſince this light-hoy/e received its name 
of pharos, from its having been built on the 
ifland of Pharos, which lies juſt before Alexan- 


dria, the point 1s only to determine, whether | 


Pharos be an Egyptian, or Greek name; proba- 
bly the latter, ſince Alexandria itſelf, tho' in 
Egypt, was built by Alexander the Great, a 
Macedonian, or Greek, N 


* 
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PHASELS, arne, phaſelus, leguminis oblongi 


genus, et navigium; an Egyptian bean; alſo a 
boat, reſembling it in ſhape. 


PHEASANT, ®Oaoiavocs 0 , Phaſianus avis; 
a Phaſi Colchorum fluvio, ubi frequens hæc avis; 
a pheaſant, ſo called from the river Phaſis, near 
Colchos, or Colchis, bordering on the Euxine ſea, 
where thoſe birds frequent in great numbers, or 
were firſt of all ſeen. 

PHIAL, Sinn, 2 : 29D Caſaub.: phiala, pocu- 
lum, patera ; a beaker, or vial: © or elſe we may 
1 it ab Tae, vitrum; a veſſel made of glaſs : 

0 Any ; 

PHIL-ADELPHIA, © $vaJtaxpux, Philadel- 
phia ; the name of a city in the Apocalypſe; as 
much as to ſay, charitas fraterna: R. Sis, 
amicus ; et Adeapos, frater : Nug.” brotherly love, 
and affection. 

PHIL-ANTHROPY, O.iravlewria, philanthro- 
Pos, clementia, bumanitas ; a lover of mankind ; the 
very character which Homer has given of Axyl/as, 
in the beginning of the Sixth Iliad, 14. 

Aqveos Giolſolo, S. n Avdewrooi” 

lavlas ye prateoxey, d £774 e vary. 
Renown'd for wealth, a lover of mankind ; 
For he loved all; and by the way fide dwelt. : 

PHIL-ARGURY, ®mzeyvern, argenti amor, 
pecuniæ cupiditas; the love of money: R. S, 
amicus ; et Apyugos, argentum; money. 

PHIL-AUTY, Hache, amor ſui ip/ius ; ſelf- 
love; ſelf-admiration : R. Þixos, amicus ; et Avles, 
ipſe; himſelf. 

PHILEMON, © ®$1anuw, amans, deoſtulans's 


R. Sito, to love; Þianuan, a kiſs: Nug.“ 


PHIL-IPP, = Þiairmwos, a lover "of horſes . R. 2 
Sg, to love; et Iro, a horſe a Nug.“ 

PHILO-LOGY, S., ſtudium, ſeu amor 
loquendi; the love of diſcourſe: R. Þi>es, et Ae yes, 
ſermo; ſpeech. 

PHILO-MATH, vale, diſcendi cupiditas ; 
an eager deſire for ſcience: R. eg, et Manes, 
diſciplina ; à Mayhar, diſco; to learn. 

PHILO-MEL ÞPrropnac, philomela ; acredu- 

PHILO-MELA, la; the nightingale : R. Si, 
et Mende, cantus; a lover of melody. 

PHILO-SOPHY, “ $1oc0g9ua, philoſophia ; the 
love of wiſdom : R. di, amo; et Tepia, ſapientia; 
wiſdom, prudence : Nug.“ 

PHILO-TIMY, ®1acdwin, honoris ſtudium; the 
love of honor, emulation: R. Oe, et Tin, honor, 

PHILTRE, , philtra ; amoris illicebra ; 
a love- cbarm. | 

PHLEBO-TOMY, Gs O, Vene ſectio; | 


the opening, or breathing a vein : R. , vena ;, 4 


vein; et Teuro, ſeco; to cut: Nug.“ 
PHLEGM, varyua, phlegma; pituita, ſuppu- 


ratio; 
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ratio; phlegm, fleam, ariſing from inflammation : 


R. ON, uro; to burn. 

PHLEGMON, ®xcywern, phlegmon, inflamma- 
tio, tumor; @ hot ſwelling inflammation : R. ®aeyv, 
vel Oe, flamma ; a flame, burning. 

PHLEME, oN, vena ; 4 vein; an inſtrument | 
to bleed with. | | 

PHCEBUS, s, Phabus; Apollo; purus, 
caſtus; Pbæbus, Apollo; pure, chaſte: © nam 
Seeg natura ſui adjectivum eſt, ac notat ſplen- 
didum, lucidum, purum ; teſte Heſych. qui exponit 
Acapmgeog, xohopes 3 it alſo ſignifies endued with 
prophecy. | 

PHOENIX, “ Sosa, pbænix; avis quædam 
dicta à Pheniceo pennarum colore; a bird that is 
ſingle in its ſpecies; ſo called becauſe of its co- 
lor, which reſembles the palm: Nug.“ 

PHOS-PHORUS, ®wopogos, phoſphorus, ſtella 
Veneris ſolem antegrediens ; the planet Venus, 
when ſhe precedes the ſun: R. Ows, lux; et 
®Þegw, fero ; hence ſometimes called Luci-fer. 

PHRENSY, gerd, phreniticus ; qui phrenefi 
laborat ; a perſon who labours under a diſordered 
mind : Nugent has given us this etym. under his 
art, frenzy; but after he has informed us, that 
frantic is derived à Si lic, as that is likewiſe de- 
rived à S, mens ; we may wonder at his ortho- 
graphy, tho he may plead cuſtom on his ſide. | 

PHRAP, Þgarow, Þgallu, ſepio, munio ; to Wrap, 
or tie any thing round one. 

PHRASE, © vears, phrafis, dictio; a manner 
of ſpeaking : R. Sago, to ſpeak : Nug.”—there is 
a very curious inveſtigation of the root of this 
word in Voſſ. de Permut. lit. which will un- 
doubtedly pleaſe every learned reader, becauſe it 
is not obvious to every eye :—G®gaoi A Se 
quod ipſum tamen eſt ab illo S, quo Siculi 
quidam uſi ſunt pro ®aw, vel . 

PHTHISIC, © Seis, leanneſs, conſumption : 
R. ®few, to dry; à conſumptive cough : Nug.“ 

PHY, vw! vah! out upon it | 

PHYLACTERY, Svaax]neur, Pbylacterium ; 
munimentum, amuletum ; hinc Þu\zxIngiz, conſerva- 
taria legis, quæ membrana erant, quibus in-| 
ſcriptz quatuor Pentateuchi ſectiones; a piece, 
or ſcroll of parchment, having ſome paſſages of 
Scripture, (as the Ten Commandments, or 
other ſele& parts) which the Phariſees wore on 
their foreheads, arms; and fometimes in the 
borders of their garments: as mentioned in 
Matt. xxiii. 5; from the Greek etym. we might 
ſuppoſe they were worn as ſome amulet, or charm, 
to preſerve them from evil ſpirits, viz, S, 
cuſtodio; to keep, to guard; but they were ordered 
expreſsly to wear them, for another purpoſe ; as in 
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| haps he meant the lineaments of their faces: R 
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mandments) for a ſign upon thine hand, and they 
ſhall be as Il th en thine — ba oy 
PHYSICIAN ““ obe, Ovoines, phyſieus, na. 
PHYSICS ture, ſeu rerum naturalium in. 
veſtizator ; one who ſtudies nature, eſpecially 
human nature; or the human ſyſtem : Nug.”—. 
Clel. Way: 84, has given us ſo jocular a deriv. 
of this word, that it may plead for its admiſſion; 
he ſays, © the common deriv. from Suri, is ra- 
ther too quaint, too much out of nature, for the 
ſimplicity of the antient times, in which the word 
phyſician was uſed: you have it in the very old 
F rench farce of Patelin; wys-ake: (for Cacbe ) 
this wys-ake, ſignifies one filled in aches, pains, 
diſtempers: — but ſtill it is Gr. ab Axn, dolor; 
pain, ache: ſo that a phyſician literally was 4 
wys-aker, Or wiſe-acer, or rather <wi/e-acher : and 
from. hence may have ariſen the expreſſion of 
wiſeacre, one ſo knowing that he might make 
a phyſician. | | 
PHYSIO-GNOMY (for phyfogonomy in Nu- 
gent muſt have been a miſtake in the preſs) and 
PHYSIO-LOGY, ®vorwyvwpo, et Puoiohoyic 
(not $voroyrwne with the Dr.; for there is no ſuch 
word) ſignify nature ex oris habitu cognoſcende 
peritus: ex vere, natura; et Timwoxw, cognoſco: 
a ſcience by which a perſon judges of the natural 
diſpoſition of men by the conſideration of the 
lineaments of their bodies, ſays the Dr.; but per- 


$Þvois, natura; et T VW/AWY, cognitor, index. 
PHYZ, vos, natura ris, vullus; the faſhion 

of the countenance. 
PIA- mater; Guo, pio; pia, et dura mater; two 

membranes, which encleſe the brain; the inner of 


| :hem ſoft, the outer hard. 


PIACULAR c 

PIATION rom the foregoing root : Gr. 
PIAZZA, Balena, platea; an open ſquare; a 
broad firect : R. Tiaak, à IIAaſus, latus; a plain, 
broad place, to walk in; and ſometimes under cover. 
PICK-Twee! ; Han, pedto, tondes, carmino ; to 
card, teaze, or toze woot; as Homer mentions 

in the Eighteenth Odyſſ. L. 315, 
Hypatyai ev peryapy, 1 epic Tax xt. 

In her apartment, and there card your wool. 
_ PICKLE; “ Sn, fax vini uſta ; muria, 
ſalſugo, fecula; muria vero eſt tanquam fer: 
Jun.“ —but fex originates à Iyyvue, as we have 
already ſeen under FACES, and FACULENT : 
Gr.—Caſaubon ſuppoſes our word pickle is de- 
rived a Kane, (by tranſpoſition HnxaAos, cau po; 
what might be called à caper- man) cam ad cax- 

pones, et 1d genus hominum proprie pertineat. 
pcs authors have imagined, that 
PICTS the Pifs were ſo called from their 


Deut. vi. 8, And thou ſhalt bind them (the Com- 


— 


Painting 


PI 


painting themſelves ; and indeed the deriv. is fo 
plauſible, that it would almoſt perſuade us to 
embrace it; but there are two principal objections 
againſt that deriv. which, as I never met with 
in any author, muſt be ſubmitted to the candid 
reader: in the firſt place then, the moſt early 
mention made of the Pi#s is not till the year 
100 after Chriſt ; for this reaſon, Cæſar, through- 
out his Commentaries, never once mentions the 
Picts, though he expreſsly mentions the manner 
in which the antient Britons painted, or rather 
ſtained their bodies with the juice of woad ; 
omnes vero ſe Britanni vitro n, quod cæ- 
ruleum efficit colorem; atque hoc horribiliore 
ſunt in pugna adſpectu: Bell. Gall. lib. v. 14. : 
now, in the next place, it is very well known, 
that the Pifs were not native Britons ; but a 
people of © Seythia Germanica, bordering on the 
Mare Balticum, where, at this preſent, are the 
dukedomes of Meckelbourgh (Mecklenburgh) 
and Pomerania, who, gettig foot in Britaine, did 
encroatche vnto themſelves a kingdome between 
Loegria, and Albania, by fleeſing from each of 
theſe -two countries a pore, i. e. a parte from 
England, and a parte from Scotland; as Gallo- 
way from the one, and Mieſtmoreland from the 
other: Verſt. 114: —and it is as well known, 
that the Germans never uſed any pundtures, or 
any paintings on their bodies, but the Britons did; 
the Britons and the Pidis then muſt have been 
two diſtinct people: if then the PiFs did not 
receive their name a pingendo corpora ; from 
whence is that appellation derived? Laurentino, 
Nocllo dicti videntur P3#7 a Ilvzlns, pugil ; quod 
olim pugnaciſſimi: and both Verſtegan and Cle- 
land admit of the ſame deriv. ; the latter gentle- 
man however, does not barely acquieſce in that 


etym. ; but in Way. 67, n, ſays, © z#be Britiſh | 


Pits (i. e. thoſe who acquired that name by 
being ſettled here) never took their name from 
the circumſtance of painting the ſkin, but from 
their profeſſion of arms, from their perpetual Bate 
of war, to diſtinguiſh them from thoſe (antient 
native Britons) who pacifically acquieſced in the 
Roman uvſurpation: driven from their poſſeſſions 
(no matter how or when they acquired them) 
they fell back on the borders, to the North and 
Weſt, and became a ſeparate body of people, 
under the name of Pri#s, or Py#z : (he ſhould: 
have added à Husa, et Iuxlevw, pugil, pugno, not 
pungo) a boxer, wreſtler, champion ; and therefore 
well applied to thoſe combatants for the liberty of 
' their country: it is alſo to be obſerved,” adds he, 
«that the word Ps, applied to the Britons, even 
in the ſenſe of painted, does not derive à pingo, 


pictus; but pingo itſelf (it were to be wiſhed he | 
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had ſaid pungo,) comes from pinting, or pint- 
work; becauſe the Britons firſt of all made 
punctures in their ſkin, previous to the rubbin 
in the color: - and therefore Pif#s, in the ſenſe 
of painting, or ftaining, ſhould be derived à 
Oryyw, pingo, to paint; or from Ilnyww, Pungo, 
to pink, or make a puniure ; which derivation 
is undoubtedly applicable to the antient Bri- 
tons, but not to the Pifs after Cæſar's time; 
who being, as we obſerved above, originally a 
people of Germany, or Scythia, were never known 
to make uſe of any artificial coloring on their 
ſkins; and conſequently muſt have received their 
title from ſome other cauſe : ſo that wpon the 
whole, there ariſe theſe two objections againſt the 
Pits being painted; viz. firſt, that Cæſar could 
never mention the Pitts, becauſe they were not 
known till about 100 years after Chriſt; though he 
mentions the Britons, who did paint themſelves : 
and conſequently, in the ſecond place, that the 
Pitts and Britons were two different nations; i. e. 
the Britons painted, the Pitts not; but were ſo 
called from He, their being warriors : they were 
alſo called, with a dialectical difference, ſays 
Clel. Way. 67, n, Wights, Vigs, or WHIGS : Gr. 
Stowe, p. 26, affirms, “that in the yeare of the 
raigne of Cecilius, about 330 before Chriſt, a 
people called Pics, arryued here in Britayne, and 
poſſeſſed thoſe partyes whiche nowe be the marches 
of both realmes, England and Scotland.“ 
PICTURE; ®eyyu, pingo, piftura ; painting. 
PIDDLE, Hes, petilus, (quali piddilus) par- 
vus, ligurire ; to take little, ſmall, delicate pieces. 
\ PIE, baked; a contraction of PASTEY : Gr. 
E ID the ſame root with PICTURE, 
PIED} ſignifying pifta, pica; a magpie ; or 
Party- colored bird, painted with black and white. 
PIECE, or part ; ELillaxio, pittacium 3 4 ſlip, Jags 
rag. | 
PIEMEN TO-pepper ;. © Alamannis pimenton 
ſunt aromata ; nemo non videt vocem hanc ex 
Lat. pigmentum corruptum : Lye :”'—(then nemo- 
non videt that it comes from the Gr.: ſee PIG- 
MENT) © que vox,” continues Lye, “ rectus 
linguæ Romanæ uſus adhuc obtineret de colo- 
ribus potiſſimum uſurpari ſolebat; at linguæ 
iſtius puritate defloreſcente, cæpit vox accipi pro- 
exoticis quibuſcunque aromaticis, medicinalibuſ- 
que ſpeciebus. | 
. * PIER, Hua, lignorum ſtrues, ſive accenſa, 
ſive non accenſa; veteres Angli videntur vocaſſe 
ſtruem lignorum et lapidum mari oppolitam, 4 
pier; unde Dover pier: Caſaub.“ — and ſome- 
times we ſee it written @ funeral pyre, a large ſtruc- 
ture, or pile of wood, &c. otherwiſe we may look. 


— 


on pier as a contraction of Ile, petra, rupes, 
| moles; 
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moles; a rock, or mound of wood, ſtone, &c. : of 
. elſe it may be Saxon. HED 7 4 
+ PIETY, Ovu, pio, pietas ; ſanctity, holineſs :— 
© If, Voſſ. derives pius ab Hug, «05, . et Ius, præpo- 
ſito digamma Fug: vel à Ying, paxapios, evdejuu ; 
Heſychh. 
' PIG: It is remarkable, that in our language 
pig ſhould ſignify little, and big ſhould ſignify 
large : but the reaſon is evident ; pig is derived 
and contracted à Huy, gm] puſillus; a dwarf, 
4 diminutive: hence a pig ſignifies a little, or 
young hog: it ſtill ſubſiſts among the Iriſh, as we 
obſerved under the art. BEAGLE; for ſtill, in that 
language, it conveys the idea of little; as firr pig, 
4 little man; ban pig, à little woman: Skinner 
tells us, that in Sax. © ptza ſignifies puellula; 
and therefore he ſays pig is quaſi lia, vel filius 
porci :”—the ſow's ſon, or daughter: it might 
paſs in poetry. 

PIGEON ; © Fr: Gall. pigeon ; Ital. pigione, 
. Piccione, pippione ; à Hiurroc, avium pullus; et 
Hirrig e, pipio : Skinn.“ —the noiſe of young birds. 

- PIGL-OOSE ; a contraction of pigglie- bouſe, 
4 houſe for the pigs to lie and ſleep in: and con- 
ſequently would be Gr. 

PIGMENT, ®:yyw, pingo, 

aint, or coloring. | 

PIGNORATION ; Inyvupi, pango ; vel avg, 
INuypn, pugnus, - at unde pignus, pignoratus; 
pawned, or pledged. 

- PIGRITUDE ; Hos, piger, pigritia ; ſloth, 
and fluggifoneſs. | 

- PIGSNEY ; © vox qui vulgo blandius com- 
pellant puellas ; à Sax. piza; puella, virgunculs ; 
quomodo Dan. etiamnum hodie pige dicitur paella: 
Jun.” —all this may be true ; and yet it ſeems to 
be, as he himſelf acknowledges, a title of bland- 
i/bment : and conſequently may be derived à 
Ilvypos, pygmy ; my little pretty dear. 

PIKE, or ſpear : © a Lat. ſpica; quia inſtar 
ſpice acuta eſt; unde ſpiculum: Jun. and Skinn.“ 
but ſpica, and ſpiculum, are both evidently de- 
rived à Traue, pro Ja us, ſpica; a beard of corn: | 
vel à Lrigo, extendo, becauſe it is long, and ex- 
ended. | 

— 6 96 from the foregoing root : Gr. 
PILCH; © Sax. pylece: Jun.” “ pylche;” Skinn. 
« toga pęllicea: — of which it ſeems to be only 
a various dialect : conſequently Gr.: ſee PELT, 

Gr.; and here uſed to ſignify a furred gown. 
PILCH-ARD ; © halecula, mæna; neſcio an 2 
Sax. pylce (or pylche) toga pellicea; et Belg. 
aerd; natura; à cutis ſc. Iævitate: Skinn.” —this 
is no very extraordinary deriv. and yet it is the 
beſt I have found: only now the Dr. ought to 


3 


pigmentum; women's 


2 


Tum bona poſteritas puppim ſignavit in ære: 


From GRENR, and LArI x. 
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LPT 
, have. found likewiſe that it- was Gr. as in the fore. 
going art. 0 | 
| PILE of | buildings; © Hua, pyra; lignorum 
ſtrues, ſive accenſa, ſive non accenſa: Caſaub.“ 
any ftrufture of wood and ſtone. | 
PILE and croſs ; a play: © pile,” ſays Nugent, 
was an old French word, which ſignified 3 
ſhip; from whence comes the word pilot; (it were 
rather to be wiſhed that the Dr. had told vs, 
from what language the old French word pile, 
ſignifying a Hip, was taken) becauſe formerly 
they uſed to ſtamp 4 forp on the coin, according 
to the following verſe of Ovid; 


A 


thus we fee in Macrobius, that children playing 
at croſs or pile, uſed to cry out, capita, aut navim; 
becauſe their money had on one ſide a #wo-beaded 
Janus; and, on the other, a ſhip :”—and ſo far 
we are obliged to the Dr. ; but this is giving us 
no information from whence the old French word 
pile is derived, nor aiming at a reaſon why a ſhip 
was ſtamped on the coin, any more than @ hor/e, 
or an elephant : however, fince the Dr. has in- 
formed us, that pile has given origin to pilot, we 
ſhall ſee preſently that it is Gr.: as to the ſhip, 
Addiſon on Antient Medals, p. 69, ſays, that it 
was an emblem of happineſs ; and likewiſe of the 
political veſſel, or fate; 1. e. the Commonwealth : 
however, it ſeems much more probable to ſup- 
poſe, with Clel. Voc. 157, that © pile is no more 
than a different diale& of poll, the bead: —only 

now poll is Gr.: fee POLE of the bead: Gr. = 

PILE, or funeral ftrufure : from the ſame root 
with PILE of buildings: Gr. | 

PILE, or nap of cloth; o, pellis, ſuber, 
cortex; bark, or cork ; from s, pellis, comes 
pileus ; a hat; becauſe made of the fur, or cover- 
ing of beafts ; and not, as our dictionaries, and 
Nugent ſuppoſe, from IIixes, pileus ; which he 
imagines gave origin to law, cogo, coartlo (it 
ſhould have been printed Ilaxw) which belongs to 
the next art, 

PILE, or pilaſter, or ſmall pillar : Nugent 
gives us a long and unſatisfactory derivation of 
this word; inſtead of which, if he had only 
traced the origin of the words pillar, and pilaſter 
(oor of which he has done) he might have 
ound a much ſhorter, and a much more natural 
deriv. | | 

PILE, or ftake of timber; Ilir, piſo, antiq. 
pinſo; to beat, bruiſe, or ſtamp ; hence pila; 4 
peſtil; alſo a large beam rammed into the ground, 
in order to form a mole, or dam; or ſerve as the 
foundation for large buildings, erected in ſwampy 


or fenny places. 
PILE 


3 
'PILE up en high; from the ſame root with 


PLIE of buildings: Gr. 
PILES, à diſorder ; uh, meatus ventriculi 


inferior ; the lower paſſage of the belly, which is 


often the ſeat of a very troubleſome diſorder. 

PILFER, zo leb; ©* ©ianlng, far, latro: Heſiod. 
Op. et Di. v. 375: Upt.”—lometimes it is written 
Þnaning, and from thence our word felony. 

PILGRIM, Ayes, ager, pereger, peregrinatio ; 
a wandering ; or travelling about, generally on ſome 
religious pretences. ME | 

PILL, or bolus; Tliavs, pila; any round thing : 
Euſtathius. 

PILLAGE, *© p#lare, which occurs in this ſig- 
nification in Ammia. Marcellinus ; from whence 
alſo comes compilare, expilare ; but pilare, ac- 
cording to Feſtus, comes trom Hun, ol. pro 
Sinne, which is taken for à robber, in Homer's 


Hymns; and for @ plunderer in Heſiod: or ra- 


f onſ. Menage, from Haefs, %, # 4 
ther, according to M Menage, 18+” | eminentia tumida cutis ; any little riſing, or ſwelling 


on the ſhin. 
PIN; a diminutive of peggin, or ſmall peg ; i 
Iayvvhe, Pungo, et pango, figo ; to faſten. 


to take, in Heſych.; from whence they might have 
formed pirare; i. e. pilare: or, according to 
Voſſius, from H, or IIrow, dens? conſtipo ; to 
pack, or heap up things, as robbers and plunderers 
do, to carry them off : R. Ilives, pileus; a cap, or 
hat: Nug.” 

PILLAR, © Nuga, pyra, facili tranſitu 23 in 
1; Hoęa, pila; à pillar, or tall column: Skinn.“ 
under the art. pile: — but vga, as we have ſeen, 


either @ pillar, or pilaſter ; neither would it be 
ealy to trace the deriv. of theſe laſt words; 
which undoubtedly were borrowed from pilier, or 
column; but that is ſcarce an original word; pro- 
bably Gr.; as at the beginning of this art. 


PILLION, pillow; - pulvinar, pulvinus: Skinn.“ 


and conſequently Gr.: 
a bum-PILLOW: Gr. | 

PILL-ORY ; *© Ilvan, janua ; et Opaw, video; 
a door, or bole to look out at; quia hie reus tan- 
quam per oſtium proſpicit. Spelman a pilleur; 
predator, depeculator, quia tales ſolebant, colliſtri- 

io includi ; mallem ſimplicius deducere,” conti- 
nues Skinner, © a Lat. pila, columnæ ſpecies ; 
quia locus ubi cum reis lege actum eſt, olim 
columnis, ut etiamnum Venetiis, circumdaba- 
tur: this latter deriv. likewiſe ſeems probable; 
but then the Dr. ought to have recollected, that, 
under the art. pile, he had allowed that pi was 
derived à Hoęa, pyrus : Junius had given the fame 
derivation. 

PILLOW : Clel. Way. 72, gives us always 
the moſt ſimple, and moſt natural interpretations 
of words; if he would but at the ſame time give 
us the original of them: thus, © pz//oww,” he ſays, 
te by an interverſion, or tranſpoſition of the yowels, 


a pillion being properly 


| 
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* 


is more nearly connected with a funeral pile, than | 


P 1 


| comes from poll-ligh, or pollig ; i. e. poll-lay; any 


thing 4 lay the bead on: but now, according 
to his own interpretation, in Voc. 210, n, poll 
is radical to Twaey ; (which ought to have been 
printed r) and ligb, or lig, is either radical 
to, or derived from xen, cumbo, cubo; to lie 


down, 

PILOSITY, IN, pileus, ſeu pileum; a hat, 
or cap; becauſe made of felt, or fur. 

PILOT: Nugent, under the art. pile, is of 


opinion, that the old French pile, ſignifying a 


Hip, gave origin to our word pilot :—but © pro- 
pinquus meus If. Voſſ.“ ſays Jun, “ putat pilot 
eſſe à Haſuę, vel Ine, quomodo hodierni Græci 
vocant nautam :'—all ſeem to originate A IA, 
navigo; unde Ilacor, navigium ; ITaciopogos, the 
ſteerſman of a ſhip. 

PIMP, eto, IHeomopros, dedufor ; a provider. 

PIMPLE, Iloppoavt, vel ITowpor, bulla, ſeu 


FIN, or whim ; © he is in a merry pin; à more 
bibendi in poculo acicula confixo ; quod gui uſque 
ad aciculam, nec ſuperius, nec inferius, biberet, vin- 
cebat; alioqui pignus amiſſurus : Skinn,”—conſe- 


quently derived from the ſame. root with the 


: foregoing art. h 
PINCERS, Iliegw, premo, ſtringo; to preſs, 
ſqueeze, nip. | 
PINDARIC, II:9ze;, Pindarus; a Greek poet. 
of ſublime genius. 
EPO tk Skinner and Lye ſuppoſe 
PIN-FOLD this word to be pure © Sax. à 
pyndan; zncludere :''— but how includere ?—if 
pyndan has no connexion with pin, or peg, then 
it muſt be pure Sax, : but if he only pins, or pegs 
up the door of the fold, then it certainly originates 
a IInyvunt, figo 3 420 faſten with a pin, or peg. 


PINE-tree ; «ies, pinus; the fr; in Theo- 


phraſtus: Nug.” 

PINE, or waſte away; © Hara, wav, NN 
fame premor; careo, defidero, indigeo: Caſaub.“ 
to long for, to linger after : or elle it may originate 
a Þ9vw, conſumo, tabeſco; to diſſolve, conſume, decay. 

PINGUTTUDE, Tl, vel Haxvs, pinguis, pin- 

ung; fatneſs, corpulency. 

PINK-boles ; IInyrvha, pungo; to punch full of 
holes. 

PINKY-WINKY, Cees, lux, niftare, contra- 
here ocules ; to wink, ſnap, or half ſhut the eyes. 

PINNACE, ®zonaes, phaſelus; liguminis Agyptii 
oblongi genus; navigium quodgue oblongum : a long 
ſpecies of boat; as mentioned by Virgil, 

2 2 Nam 
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Nam qua Pellzi gens fortunata Canopi 
Accolit effuſo ſtagnantem flumine Nilum, 
Ec circum pictis vehitur ſua rura phaſelis. 
Geo. IV. 287. 
1 © ina, pinna, genus conche ; a 
PINNIONS { ſpecies of ſhell fiſh: Litt. and 
Ainſw.”—and fo far as it relates to pinnacle, 1t may 


be right; but we may doubt the deriv. when ap- 


plied to pinniferous, and pinnions, becaule then it 
ſeems to come from penna, which is derived A 
IIc lot, Iilepas, vel Ilflaowas, volo; to y; and 
perhaps all thoſe deſcend à Ilflaw, pateo, explico; 
to unfold; as a bird does its wings in the action 
of flying : from daha is derived Ilflevos, per 
fynec. Harog, ol. Ilevos, unde pinna, Penna ; a 
quill, or feather ; alſo the fins of a fiſh. 

PINNERS, a diminutive of pondus, ponderis, 
a pendeo ; a pendent, pennant, pinner ; a head-areſs 
for the ladies, conſiſting of two, or four lappets, 
or ſtreamers hanging down from the top of the 
head. 

PIN-PANIERLY-fellow ; © a covetous miſer, 
one who pins up his paniers, or bread baſket : Ray:“ 
who has ſtrangely written it pin-pannebly-fellow : 
— but both PIN, and PANIERS, are Gr. 

PINT; © ETubs, pinths ; according to Budæus, 
and Perionius : Nug.” 

PIONFERS ; IInywpi, Pungo; to peirce, Or 
tare holes in the earth, to dig mines, trenches, &c. 

PIONY, Haina, peonia; herba, et antidoti 
namen; the herb, and flower piony: R. Hats, 
medicus; Healer. 

PIP, like a voung bird; Ilixxigo, avium. pullos 
voce imitor ; to imitate the cry of young birds. 

PIP-KIN, “ Hexlo, coquo : Jun.” vel diminut. 


r pipe: quod rectius: Lye: but it certainly is 


2 forced conſtruction, to derive a pip- in from a 
zipe of wine, or caſt of beer: the derivation. of 
Jun us therefore ought to be preferred. 
PIPE, )“ Sax. pipe; Dan: piibe; Teut. pfeife; 
PI ER Ital. pifaro, fifare.; Lat. # 
Skinn, Jun. and Lye :”—but all ſeem to originate 
* Gena, i. e. à Ovoxw, flatu diſtendo; @ tube, 
Noon into, in order -to- form a ſound, | 
PIPING-hat; derived from the ſame root 
with PIPE, and PIPER; it being only an ex- 


preſſion taken from the cuſtom of a baker's Slow | /f 


ing his pipe, or horn, in villages, to let the people 
know his bread was juſt drawn, and conſequently 
got, and light. 
PIQUE. Nn pungo, punctus; touched to 
PIQUEER 2he quick, vext: lee BICKER: Gr. 


PIRACY, © Ilzealaz, INagalns, Nagalines, pira- 


ta, piraticus, predo; from Ian, which in Heſych. 

is interp ed AapBaru, capio: R. Iaga, conatus, 

zentatio: Nug,” it. is plain the Dr. did not con- 
1 . ö 


pſtula : 


ſult Heſychius; for tho' he ſays Haęalai, Eαανν— bi, 
Nngai, bneeslas iv vdaort yet he immediately after 


makes this diſtinction; Nagalai, mage Aupare, 


reαg e : cri de Answv, ITegalevelas : now tho?” aao, 
and IIagago, bear the ſame ſignification; yet there 
certainly ought to be a different deriv. when the 
word bears a different ſenſe : it might therefore be 
better to derive our word pirate, according to the 
opinion of Voſſ. à Ilzpaw, trano, tranſeo ; to rove, 
and ſail about with a deſign to plunder, 

PISCES, II., mio%w, ET THICK, bibo, quia per- 
petuò 6ibunt ; unde piſcis; a fiſh; allo a ſign in 
the Zodiac, in which the ſun enters about the 
middle of February. | 

PIS-MIRE : this 1s the common orthography; 
for our Sax. and Belg. anceſtors, who were cer- 
tainly none of the moſt delicate mortals, always 
wrote it pi/mieren, piſemme, and piſimme; and the 
reaſon Junius tells us (under the art. cheſlip) 
was, quod maxime gaudeat ſterquiliniis, atque 
angulis ubi meiunt homines ; plane ut formicas 
iſdem locis urinam olentibus innutritas, iidem 
Belge pi/-mieren vocant.: this ſeemingly accounts 
for the appearance of the former part of the 
compound; and the latter is as. fpeciouſly ac- 
counted for by Skinner ; v1z. that it comes from. 
mire, and dirt; and that the whole name is q. d. 
que in luto mingit:—it were to be wiſhed that 
ſome future etymol. would at once diſcard this 
deriv.; which, tho” it may be juſt, according to 
vulgar orthography, and vulgar derivation, it is 
more than. probable that the vulgar opinion is 
wrong; and therefore, with Upton, it would be 
much better to ſuppoſe, that piſmire is but a bad 
"tranſlation and tranſpoſition of the Greek word 
e Mug-jen}, formica ; an ant, or emmet, per metath. 
miſmyre; the m and p are frequently uſed promiſcu- 
ouſly, as ù vos, ſomnus, quaſi ſopnus:”—and thus in- 
ſtead of writing it Mug-pnz, to tranſpoſe the ſyllables, 
and write it Mat-Hh⁰⁰ε, then convert it to IInf-pue,. 
and then our ignorant orthogr. pi/-mire ; by this 
means, we might get rid of all the diſagreeable. 
interpretation at once. 

: PISS, Gvooca, vefica ; the bladder, that wonder- 
ful reſervoir of the urine. | 

PISTACHES, IIa, Ogi, piſtacia; a nut 
Y called. 

1 Svend A, fiſtula.; a piſtol, pipe, or 
 Fapbe. 
PIT, or hols; © Bubiog, profundus; dev, puteus; 
any deep hole, or well: Skinn. and Helvigius:“— 
this is-better than with Jun. Litt. and Ainſw. to 
ſuppoſe, that it comes from Iles, and Idligo, 
quod potum ſignificat; — becauſe, tho“ ſome wells, 
or Pits, may hold water, yet many do not, and 


| acer were ſunk for that purpoſe... 


PIT: 


P 1 From GR ERK, 


"PIT in the theatre: the bottom part of the 


playhouſe: conſequently derived from the forego- 
ing root: Gr. 


PIT-A-PAT, ITzAXw, Nxzxroun, palpito ; 70 


throb, or pant :—or perhaps a Ha lars, guatio; 10 
ſhake, or heave quick, 

PITCH, © Nils, pix: Nupg.” —this derivation 
may be right; but it does not ſeem to go far 
enough; for Nils itſelf may be deduced à Hfus, 
picea, pinus; the pine, or fir-tree; from which it 
was more particularly made. 

PITCH @ bar; Hau, projicio ; to hurl, or 
caſt forth: Caſaub.“ ö 

PITCH down headlong ; nw, cado; to fall. 

PITCH-farthing ; from the fame root with 
PITCH @ bar: Gr. as above. 

PITCH-fork : Junius firſt of all refers us to 
pick, and then ſends us to beak, and becke ; which, 
he ſays, ſunt à IInywps, pungo; acutum quid 
alicui rei infigo : but under the art. pick, he ſeems 
to think it is derived © A Cymrzis pig, quod non 
modo roſtrum, verum etiam ſtimulum, vel cuſpidem 
ſignificat ; unde pig-fforch iis dicebatur merga, 
quæ Anglis nunc corrupte piteb-forꝶ dicitur:“— 
but now the only point to be determined is, whe- 
ther the Cymræan pig, or the Greek Hayn, be 
the original word. 

PITCH &@ tent; from the ſame verb IInyrw, 
IInyvuw, IIiſſo, figo; to fix, or faſten ſtakes in the 
ground, to which the cords of tents are tied, to keep 
every thing ſteady : antiently indeed we wrote this 
word much nearer to the Greek verb IInywps, than 
we do at preſent; for good old Stowe, p. 374, 
gives us the word thus: © King Henry the Sixt 
fight his banner at a place called Goſelowe, in 
St. Peter's ſtreate:“ this orthogr. pight, is cer- 
tainly much nearer to Nnywyi, than pitcht, which 
looks as if it came from pitch and tar; but nothing 
can be more diſtant. 

PITCHER of water; “ Buxos, bydria, urna 
_ a veſſel with handles, to carry water in : 

ug.” 0 

* PITH;. „ Bufos, fundum arboris, quia eſt 
pars intima: Skinn.“—it would have been much 
more applicable, if pith had ſignified the roots of 
a tree; for then the Dr. might have ſaid, fel1- 
ciſſime alludit Gr. Bubes, fundum arboris, quia eſt 
pars ima: — perhaps rather derived as in the 
Sax. Alph. „ 

a PITHY diſcourſe; © Hide, diſertus, gratus, 
Jucundus, aptus ad perſuadendum, à Hao, nempe 
perſundeo: Caſaub.”—an exhorting, prevaling, per- 
fuaſive oration. | 

PITTANCE ; 2 II Haves, or Haute, which 
properly ſignifies a ſmall table; becauſe each 


perſon had his Piftance, according to the table or | 


and LATIN. F % 


ticket that fell to his ſhare, or the place marked 


in the card: R. Ihoos, or IIinſa, (it ſhould have 
been printed Nis) pix; becauſe theſe tables were 
covered with pitch : Nug.”—this is a moſt extra- 
ordinary derivation, and as extraordinary an in- 
terpretation; for can we ſuppoſe, that theſe 
tables were covered with pitch, or that the antients 
were fo indelicate as to eat their pritance, or 
portion off ſuch tables, according as each table or 
ticket fell to his ſhare, or the place marked in 
the card ?—if there was any pitch uſed, we might 
rather ſuppoſe, inſtead of the whole ?able's being 
covered with pitch, there was only a ſmall bir of 
pitch, or wax, made uſe of, to fix or faſten the 
ticket, or card, on which was written the name 
of the perſon invited to the entertainment, to 
his proper table, according to his rank and dig- 
nity :—it is however very probable, that all this 
is but a mere empty diſplay of learning; and 
that our word pittance is not derived from pitch, 
but from IN, petilus, petit, pittance, parvus; A 
ſmall portion of allowance given to the Monks 
in monaſteries. 

PITUITOUS, Nilve, pituita ; phlegm. 

PITY, Ove, pio, pielas; clemency, gentleneſs, 
compaſſion. | 

PIZZLE; © Belg. peſe; nervus: peſerick ; 
nerdus Vervecis ; et contract. Ital. penis, il nerbo 
dicitur: vel à Lat. peſſus, peſſulus, A Nacooancs, 
paxillus : hinc Teut. peitſche ; flagrum, fagellum; 
quia ſc. nervi, ſeu priapi taurini pro flagris uſur- 
pantur : Skinn.“ 

PLAC-ABILITY, IThyvrrps, Paco, pax, parts ; 
placo, placabilitas; a gentleneſs, and eaſineſs of 
temper, 

PLACART, commonly written plachart, but 
derived © i Hat, NaN, acculat. , Jab 
R. Ia alu, latus: a table of orders fixt up in 
public places: Nug.” —Voſſius derives it a p/aceo, 
placitum, verbum legale, quo vti ſoleant in pu- 
blicis editis; nempe ex eo quod hæc Ey Hut, 
in tabula præponerentur omnibus legenda: but 
placeo, and placitum, in a law ſenſe, ſeem rather 
to be derived à Ilnyvpi, pango, paco, paciſcor; 
unde pax, pacis; unde placeo, placitus; 1t 1s our 
will and pleaſure, that ſuch a Jaw be enacted. 

PLACE, or ſquare; © Ilazlaa, platea: R. 
aug, latus: Nug. —a broad, ſquare, cpen piaz aq, 
large and broad ſtreet; like Portman-place in 
London. | | 

PLACE=-man Ich, Aryopor, Cho, jaceo; 

PLACE, 8 unde Ar, Accus; a ſitua- 
tion: or elſe it may deſcend à Ow, pon, peſftus, 
quaſi ploſitus; dijpoſed, lodged, laid. 


| PLACENTZ2, Thaxz:45, Thaxzviog, placents ; 
Z 2 2 a cate, 


? L 


a cake, which grows on the outſide of the chorion, 
in proportion as the foetus grows, 

PLACKET, or plaguet; finus muliebris : Skin- 
ner gives us the following ſtrange deriv. à Fr. 
Gall. plaque, vel placque ; lamina, bractea; a plate 
of metal, an ingot of gold, and a ſpangle ;—of 
which, no doubt, he had ſeen many petticoats 
made: vel a Belg. plagghe ; panniculus, ſtragulum, 
ſegeſtre; — this indeed is ſomething nearer the 
mark: but it would have been much better, to 
have derived it à Gall. placard; the forepart of 
a woman's petticoat: or perhaps better ſtill à 
Daſus, latus, amplus, ſpatioſus; unde Belg. placke, 
plecke ; broad, wide, large. | 

PLAGIARY, aN s, obliquus, tranſuerſus ; 
plagiarius ; one who acts indirefly, by ſtealing, 
or filching out of other men's writings, and then 
. pretending himſelf to be the author. 

PLAGUE, TIanyn, Dor. Ia, plaga; a blow, 
loſs, overthrow, defeat: R. Tianoow, porcutio ; to 
ſtrike, ſmite, deſtroy. 

PLAICE, or %; alus, latus; broad and flat. 
PLAIN open field; That, nhaxos, planicies, 
equor ; a ſpacious place. 

PLAIN, ſnooth; alus, latus; broad, flat, 
ſmooth, even. 

PLAINTIF, Ingo, fut. Att. Ilazys, plango ; 
to bewail, lament, bemoan. 

PLAIT, or fold; Ilhexw, plico, plicatus; wrink- 
led, doubled. | 

PLANCHER ; à Ha, per epenth. rz », quaſi 
Aas, tabula, aſſer; any broad board; or floor; a 
plank, | 

PLANE, or Have; IIAag, mhaxcs, panicies; a 
ſmooth, even ſurface. | 

PLANET, IIAzvnins, planeta; a wandering 
tar: R. IA, error; Tavaouas, vage, et erro : 
Nug.“ 

PLANI-LOQUY, IIazlw;-aaAcw, plani- loguus, 
qui plan? loquitur ; one who ſpeaks his mind boldly, 
freely, 1s the ſenſe that Litt. and Ainſw. have given; 
but it may rather ſignify 2 brood-talker, who pro- 
nounces his words in an aukward dialect ; thus, 
prAy PA me elght pOUnd 5 IlLaclazopmes, ditium 
oris, quum nimium diductis faucibus, et ore plus 
ſatis patulo, ſermo promitur: Hederic. 

PLANIL- SPHERE, IIazlax-cpaige, plani-ſphe- 
rium; a plani-ſphere ; an aſtrolabe; mathematicis 
condonandum. 

PLANK; Hag mauxos, mhaxa, planca, which 
we meet with in Pliny and Tertullian; from 
whence it ſeems that they firſt made placa; and 
afterwards adding u, planca: R. Ils, latus ; 
a broad-board : Nug.” 

PLANT, Ilnywps, pago, pango, planto, plan- 
tatio; to ſet in the earth, in order to grow. 


From Grrrk, and LAT IHA. 


| ſhade ; 


P L 

PLANTA-GENET; IInyropi-yiyviodan, planta- 
geniſte ; the plant, or ſhrub, called broom, ** quod 
Græci ETagloy vocant; ſane ut A Treięto h Tmagſoy, 
quia /ponte-ſeminatur ; ſic geniſta, quia ſponte ge- 
natur, hoc eſt gignatur : Voſſ. —it is very ob- 
ſervable, that fourteen princes of the family of 
Plantagenet have ſate on the throne of England 
for upwards of three hundred years, and yet very 
few of our countrymen have known either the 
reaſon of that appellation, or the etymology of 
it: but hiſtory tells us, that Geofry, earl of Anjou, 
acquired the ſurname of Plantagenet from the 
incident of his wearing à /prig of broom in his 
helmet, on a day of battle: this Geofry was 
ſecond huſband to Matilda or Maud, empreſs of 
Germany, and daughter of our Henry I.; and 
from this Plantagenet family were deſcended all 
our Edwards and Henrys :—let me only add 
here, the very homely manner in which Camden, 
92, has expreſſed himſelf on this occaſion ; for, 
he tells us, that “ Goffrey received the ſurname 
of Plantagenet, for that he ware commonly 2 
broom-ſtalke in his bonnet.” 

PLASH, or ſprinkle; Enapacow, diſcerpo, 
ſpargo; to daſh water about, 

PLASHY, muddy; either from Is, palus, 
paludis ; a dirty puddle ; or rather, with Cafaub. 


from Rades, humor ſuperfluus ; nimia humiditas ; 


IT) adwdng, Ilaadages, uliginoſus, udus ; moiſt, wet, fenny. 
PLASTER F Ilzoow, Tally, Ilnafes, Eprracec, 
PLASTIC I fingo, formo : Skinn.”—to mould, 

faſhion, frame ; to daub, or ſpread over, | 

PLAT), or graſs-ground ; I1>lvs, latus ; a broad, 
and outſpread piece of graſs-ground. 
PLAT, or place; Atos, locus; this ſpot, or 

Situation. | 

PLAT), or pleat: © Ilnallav, formare, fingere : 

Upt.”—if this gentleman meant what we read in 

Scripture, that the ſoldiers platted a crown of 

thorns, we might rather derive it à e, than 


IIazoow, ſince TIaeZavrles is the word made uſe of 


by all the Evangeliſts. 

PLATAN-tree, © IIaalaves, platanus; a tree 
ſo called, becauſe it ſtretches out its branches very 
wide. R. IIAalvs, latus: Nug.”—this tree is 
mentioned by Milton on a very remarkable 


occaſion : | 
—— What could I do, 


But follow ſtrait, inviſibly thus led? 
Till I eſpy'd thee, fair indeed and tall, 
Under @ platan: 


—- 


Par. Loſt. IV. 475. 


on which Hume obſerves, the plane-tree, ſo named 


from the breadth of its leaves; Ilalvs, broad; a 
tree uſeful and delightful for its extraordinary 


Jamque 


P L 
Jamque miniſtrantem platanum potantibus 
umbram. , Geo. IV. 146. 

PLATE, or diſh; © Ihelvs, latus: Upt.”—a 
broad diſh. 

PLATE. of metal; from the ſame root: Gr.: 
though perhaps, according to Junius, both our 
word plate to eat off, and a plate of metal, may 
be derived à Hela, lamina ; or from Ilaafavcs, 
diſcus, ſeu orbis; a diſb, or platter. 

PLAT-FORM, or model; Iellu, formo, fingo; 
præconceptæ rei imago in planum confecta; a draught, 
plan, or figure. 

PLATONIC, Na, Plato; alſo a diſciple of 
that philoſopher. 

PLAUS-IBLE, ads, idem quod IAA, 
plango, plaudo; to clap hands, to encourage: vel a 
ala, ſonitum edo; to make any loud noiſe, or 
ſhouting. 

PLAY, Haig, Judo; the ſport of boys : R. 
Hale, puer; @ boy : Caſaub.”—tortalſe a Ianyn, 
plaga, ifus ; ſays Jun. ut prima olim ſignifica- 
tione intellectum fit verbum de conſuetudine 
puerolorum ſimplicioribus adhuc annis, atque 
animis, innoxio. verbere mutuo ſibi alludentibus ; 
atque ita plæ an egregie reſpondit Gr. IIa. g, 
quod exponunt pueriliter vel pueroruminſtar, ludere. 


PLEACH, or fold; Ilaexw, plico; to weave, 
or entwine; thus to pleach a hedge is to bend 
down the branches in ſuch a manner as to fold 
them together; and conſequently thicken the 
fence ; to walk with pleached arms; 1. e. folded: 
in a thoughtful, penſive manner: Shakeſpear. 

PLEASE, Aaxw, Anxw, perlacio, placeo ; to de- 
light, allure, entice: vel fortaſſe a ane, impleo ; 
quod ea que nobis grata ſunt abunde expleant 
animum. | 
 PLEBEIAN; Hanes, plebs, multitudo; the 

croud, the common people. 

a PLECK; © a ftreet, a place; a Sax. place, 
a ſtreet : Ray :''—but we have already ſeen that 
PLACE, or /quare, 1s Gr. 


PLEDGE, or pawn ; Algo, tc, ino; licet, liceor, | 


polliceor, pollicitus; unde Belg. plechten; plighted, or 
pledged their troth either to other ; promiſed their 
faith mutually. | 

PLEDGET, Tianyn, plaga, plagula ; pannicu- 
lus; the tent of a wound. 

PLEIADES, Indes, Pleiades; a ſet of ſtars, 
placed in the neck of Taurus; ſometimes called 
the Vergiliæ; quod Vere exoriuntur. 


PLENI-POTENTIARY |} Ilacos, plenus, ple- 
PLENTY nitudo; a perſon 
PLETHORY endued with full- 


power: Thanfwea, plethora, omnium humorum 
æqualis redundantia; @ fulne/s of body and hu- | 
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mors ; Which, for want of evacuation, often bring 
on an apoplex. | 

PLEURTSY ; © IIaeveilg, Iateralis morbus: R. 
Neves, latus, coſta: Nug.”—a ftitch in the ſide ; 
or rather an inflammation ſertled there. 

PLIANT, I, plico, plicabilis; to fold, or 
bend together. 

PLINTH, IDs, later, plinthus; a brick; 
the ſquare foot of a pillar : Hederic calls it pars 
quædam capitis columnæ; but capitis columne is 
rather the chapiter of the pillar. 

PLOD, Dale, formo, fingo ; ſedulo, et inceſſan- 
ter ret operam dare; to work inceſſantly, invitd 
Minervd, without genius: or perhaps rather A 
ITaexw, plico; applicare animum ad aliquid; to apply 
cloſe to any thing. 

PLOT, or conſpiracy ; Ralle, fingo, formo; to 
contrive, ſcheme, frame. 

PLOVER ; Teo, ID, pluo, pluvialis ; plover ; 
quia pluvida gaudet ; becauſe ſhe delights in rain; 
or perhaps in moiſt and watery places. 

PLOW, © IIoaww, aro, vertere terram; to turn 
the ſoil : Caſaub.” | 

PLUCK, or pull; Hin, A Ilia, pilus; © quia 
pili vulſioni opportuni ſunt : Skinn.“ —to pull by 
the hair, by the beard : or perhaps it may come 
from Ew, vello, vellice; to pull; and, by tranſ- 
poſition, plul, pluck. 

PLUCK of @ ſheep: © fi Græcus efſem,” ſays 
Skinn. “ deflecterem aro ris Saline ÞAoyos, i. e. 
Se, Hamma, ſc. vitalis, quæ ibi, tanquam in 
proprio foco refidet :”—the lighis, or lungs of a 


Heep; becauſe in them is lodged, as in a proper 


re- place, the vital flame. 

PLU M-zree, Haun, © prunum: Skinn, plum 
autem A prunum facili mutatione in /; et 7% 
n in mn, proculdubiò deflectitur :”—then pro- 


culdubio it mnſt be Gr. permute it into what 


ſhape you pleale. 
PLUMAGE, HI, ITawwa, pluma; a feather, | 
PLUMB down ] M-2v3Joy, more #Xolum 
PLUMBER. Baow ov, plumbum ; lead, 
PLUMB-LINE ) or à worker in lead; alſo 
a heavy headed fellow, . 
PLUMP: Fr. Gall. pommelè; i. e. inſtar 
pomi maturi rotundus; hoc manifeſte à Lat. pomum ; 
per epenth. 23 /: Skinn.“—but if this was the 
fartheſt of the Dr's. etym. it is nothing; for 
pomun is no original word, but derived, accord- 
ing to Theophraſtus, and Cæſar Scal. à Nous, 


ſeu potius na, (nam et poſterius hoc, ſays 


Voſſius, invenitur) quia. tim tollerent eorum 
plurima ; ſimulque effent et cibo, et potui ;— 
but it is probable that our word plump is not 
derived from pomum, but from plenum; i. e. à 
Iser, plenum; full, fat, and thrifty. 

| PL UNDER: 


| 
| 
| 


* — — _ 
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PLUNDER : Araausd, diripere, ſpoliare, abi- | 


gere, abducere; to drive away, carry f: * Germ. 


plundern ; pilare : Longob. 4lutare; ſpoliare ; per 
epenth. 22 #: Wachterus:;”—but {till it may be 
'Gr. as above, | 
_ PLUNGE, “ Hure, lavare, eluere ; to waſh, 
bathe, or dip under water: Caſaub.“ 
PLURAL ]Iavs, Hagu, Haxugo;, multus, plus, 
PLUS plurimus; unde pluralis; much, 
more, moſt ; many, numerous. | 
PLUSH ; IId, pluma, © pilus, pilaſus, quaſi 
ploſus, pluſus, pluſh; quia omni alio ſerico con- 


fecto lounge hiſpidius, et villoſius, elt : Skinn.“—4 


ſpecies of velvet, cut long, rough, and ſhaggy. 

PLUVIOUS, To, IIauvw, BAvw, plus, pluvius ; 
rainy, moiſt, and wet. 

PLY, or boil; „ ſpoken of a kettle, when it 
boils, or bubbles, quaſi playing bot; in Norfolk 
they pronounce it broad p/aw: Ray:“ - pronounce 
it how they pleaſe, it is Gr. if it ſignifies playing, 
or bubbling. 

PLY cloſe : Skinner ſuppoſes it is derived i 
Belg. plien, plegen; Teut. pflegen; agere, ſtudere, 
conſueſcere; and his learned friend Th. Henſh. 
dict. putat, quaſi Fr. Gall. faire plier; præſertim 
ubi dicimus, zo ply one with glaſſes: Caſaub. de- 
rives it A Naw, propriè, quidvis expedite facere : 
bur then adds, ſuſpicetur aliquis fortaſſe ex Latino 
applicare: fed longe alia Syntaxis : —perhaps he 
meant, to appiy cloſe to our ſtudies : —the ſenſe is 
the ſame; and therefore it is the more to be won- 
dered at, that he did not adopt this laſt deriv. 
and deduce it à Ilamw, plico, applico; to apply ; 
and then contracted to ply. 

PNEUMATICS, Ivvualnzn, preumatice ; diſ- 
ciplina philoſophica de ſpiritilus agens; that part 
of natural philoſophy which treats of the pro- 
perties of air: R. Tlyevpaz, a Nw, flo, ſpiritus ; air, 


. breath, wind. 


POACH'D }] © Fr. Gall. pochez ; ova forbilia : 
POCHED & Skinn.” Doctus Th. Henſhaw 
POTCH'D } ſcribit potch'd eggs; et dict. put. 


q.“ paſb d eggs; quia Ic, corticibus defractis, et 
exutis in aquam conjiciuntur: (i. e. eggs boiled 
out of the bell) longe tamen ſimplicius videtur 
etymon a Fr. Gall. pocher ; effodere; q.'d. ova cor- 
ticibus effoſſa; perruſo enim, et quaſi perfoſſo cor- 
tice effunduntur ; pocher autem a Lat. fodicare ortum 
videtur :''—this is rather a better idea than what 
Jun. has given us; he ſays, “ Gall. oeufs pochez 
ſunt ova in butyro uſtulata, uſque dum colerem 
nonnihil mutent ; (this is a new method) prout 
nempe oe! poche 11s eſt oculus lividus: — to which 
Lye adds, © derivari poſſunt ab Armor. pong; 
coguere : fed quod magis arridet, Gall. poche re- 


tulerim ad Alm. pox, /uridg :”—ſuch indelicacy 


have theſe gentlemen uſed, that, according to 
the culinary expreſſion, we may literally ſay, he 
more cooks, the worſe broth : for fear therefore of 
ſpoiling a very good diſh, we may leave them to 
enjoy their own cookery, and their own etym, 
with their good friends the French, thoſe adepts 
in fricaſſees and frippery ; and only add a ſmall 
ſpice of Greek to their laſt deriv. ; which, if a 
true one, originates à Hen. 

POCILLATION, Holes, potatio, pocillator; a cup 
bearer, drinking, carouſing : R. Two, bibo; to drink, 

POCKET of wool : *©* alludit Gr. Hoxos, vellus; 
a Han, pecto, carmino ; a fleece of wool; to comb, 
or card wool : Skinn.” | | 

POCKS, commonly written © pox; thus the 


| ſmall pox; amo Ts ITowihauv, Varie diſtinguere ; 


ITorxiaos, varius, variegatus; morbus variolarum 
apud medicos: Upt.“ - he ſpotted diſeaſe ; be- 
cauſe it ſpots the ſkin. 

POD, or huſk, Ach, domus ; the abode of the 
ſeed; © domuncula ; q. d. ſeminum domus: Skinn.“ 
the houſe, ſhell, or covering of the ſeed: the word 
pod ſeems to have been formed from Aewes by 
tranſpoſition, thus Modes, and then converting 
the M into II, Iedos, contracted to pod. 

PODAGRICAL, oda, podagra, cum pedum 
articulos noxius humor infeſtat: the gour in the 
foot; R. IIac, pes; the foot; et Ayer, captura ; a 
ſeizure; and happy would it be for mankind, if 
the foot alone were the ſeat of this diſorder !—bur 
tho' Milton, Par. Loft, XI. 488, mentions joint- 
racking rheums ; meaning, perhaps, the gout ; yet 
that dreadful diſorder is not confined to the joints, 
for it attacks even the bead, and ſtomach, equally 
with the hands, knees, and almoſt every joint. 

POEM, © Heine, Toning : R. oito, to make, ts 
compoſe : Nug.”—a poet, and à poem; a compoſi- 
tion in metre, whether it be in rhime, or not. 

oooh cr pungo, puntum ; ſharp- 

POINT. pointed, acute, ſevere. 

POIGNARD, commonly pronounced porniard, 
but derived either from the foregoing root, IIny»uyi, 
pungo; or a Ive, Tuypn, Tvyovos, the fiſt ; pe quia 
pugno teneri poteſt; ut dictum pugio : Skinn,” 
but no Gr. :—@a ſmall pointed weapon, a dagger. 

POISE ; pendeo, pondus ; unde poiſe; to balance, 
or weigh. | | 

POISON, Ilocos, Ililos, potio ; a draught, deadly 
in its effects. . | 

POKE, or bag ; © Iloxes, vellus; ſheep's ſhin, 
whereof pokes, and pockets, are commonly made: 
R. Han, tondeo ; to clip, or ſhear : Nug.“ 

POKE with a ftick J either from IInywps, punge; 

POKER for he 4 to thruſt,” or ſlab; or elſe 
a Bofuw, fodico, quali podico ; to delve, or flir up 
the coals: R. Babos. 

POLAR- 
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POLAR ar ITexog, polus, Vertex ; 
POLE of the head & two points in the 
POLES of the heavens ] heavens, to which the 
axis of the earth is directed, and round which foe 
revolves : allo the top of the head; as pointing to 
the polar ſtar: R. Tokew, verto; to turn round :— 
Clel. Voc. 210, n, ſays, © the reader may pleaſe 
to obſerve the analogy of words in the examples 
of to cope, of vendo, and of r, all including 
the idea of head, from coff, ven, and poll; which 
are the radicals, all ſignifying head, and occa- 
ſionally ſale, or rather barter ; not impoſſibly this 
from the very antient Celtic cuſtom, of carrying 
on trade chiefly by heads of catile: F here this 
entleman has committed a ſmall error, ariſing 
— the cloſe connexion of the two Gr. words 
, Vendere; with an w: and v, vertere; 
with an o: Twaev, vVendere, can have no con- 
nexion in Gr. with the pole of the head ; for the 
pole of the head comes from noav, vertere; with 
an o; unde polus cali; the poles of the heavens, 
round the axis of which the earth turns, or re- 
volves :—which has no affinity, nor the leaſt ana- 
logy, as to derivation, with Twawv, vendere ; to 
ſell, or barter, 

POLE-ax ; Ioxcg-atin, caput-ſecuris; a battle- 
ax; antiently made uſe of in war, to cut through 
the helmet, bead, pole, or poll; and therefore ſome- 
times called @ poll ax: Lye gives us, in his Ad- 
denda, quite another deriv. viz. © a Suec. poelyxa; 
ſecuris major, et latior; ita dicta à ſecandis pats :” 
but PALES, or ftakes, are Gr. 

POLE- cat, catus Polonicus; quia Polonia maxime 
iis abundat; putorius, viverræ ſpecies; an animal 
of the ferret tribe, and a great deſtroyer of 
rabbets. 

POLE, or long ſtaff; arcade, palus; a pole, 
or taff: R. Ilnoow, pango; to fix, or faſten in the 
ground: or elſe pole, @ taff, or long, flender paſt, 
like the May-pole, may originate, according to 
Clel. Voc. 13, n, © from ol, or ul, in the ſenſe of 
weed ; the wooden ſymbol of Druidical juſtice :” 
—but then it viſibly deſcends ab va-n, Hv; 
wood; not ſtrictly in the ſenſe of nemus; but of 
lienum. | 15 

POLEMIC, Iagqunes, bellicus, bellicoſus; war- 
like, litigious, diſputative : R. Hon thο, bellum ; war. 


POLEN, Haan, Haxuln, polenta ; pollen; fine 


flour, or the duſt that flies about in a mill: R. 
Hava, conſpergo, albefacio; to be whitened with 
duſt, like à miller :-—1t is obſervable, that the 
Romans have written this word both with a ſingle 
and a double ; whereas the Greeks uſed but 
one, both in the ſubſtantive, and verb.. | 
POLICY, *© Haas, adminiſtratio urbis: R. 
Honig, ewes, Urbs; a ci: Nug.” ihe internal go- 
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n, tells us, that “ INeais, à city, is from poll, the 


for in p. 210, n, he admits an analogy between 
poll, and vin (which ought to have been 
printed v, if poll, as he ſays, ſignifies the 
head; for ve, ſignifies vertere; unde vertex ;. 
the top of the head). 

POLISH 3 Hoenig, Canum facto, polio, 

POLITE politio; io make white, ſmooth, bright, 
and even: or, according to Voſſ. à Ilow-aaor, 
polio, reddo læve, i. e. politum; ſed hoc acutius, 
quam verius; verius Cæſ. Scal. (continues Voſſ.) 


rotd figuli redduntur res elegantes; nam a rotan- 
do; poliuntur. 

POLL; a diminutive of POLE of the head 

POLL, or voting in a county election; i. e. (Gr 
by. heads: 

POLL, Ihe Parrot; Hanau, Ilaracxes, amaſius; 
beloved, dear bird. 


Skinner, have taken any notice of this word; 
becauſe, perhaps, it was not adopted into. our 
language before their times: but Lye, in his 
Addenda, has given it us in this form policy ;. 
and derives it ab Ital. poliza, vel polizetta; 
Hiſp. poliga; for an explanation of which he re- 
fers us to ſchedule; but there is nothing to be 
found, under that article, relative to the word in 
queſtion; for all that Junius ſays there is, 
ce ſchedula talis, alio nomine poſitezza nuncupa- 
tur Italis, ut ipſa denominatione moneamur 7eſi:- 
menda, poliendague eſſe, qu repente in chartam: 
conjecimus:“ - from all which it is evident, that 
theſe words were deſigned to be derived a Hen, 
polio ; to poliſh, amend, or correct, what has been 
written :—this,. however, is not the ſenſe of our 
word, which ought to be written with two /s; 
thus, pollicy; becauſe it ſeems to originate either 
from “ Ain, jus, licet; it is lawful; that is, a. 
licence; ubi A in L abit ; ut in Aazevz, /achryma;, 
Oduocevs, Ulyſſes : or elſe from Algo, t t. fins ; 10. 
permit; licet, ire licet: Voſſ.“ —according to this 
latter deriv. it terminates in the verb /iceo ;. unde 


promiſſory engagement, for a ſmall premium, to in- 
demnify a perſon in whatever loſs he may ſuffer 
by fire, ſtorms, or ſhipwreck : it alſo ſignifies a 


payments by companies. of inſurance. 
POLL-TRON, commonly written, and' pro- 


nounced poltroan: 


* 
— 


vernment of a ſtate, or kingdom :—Clel. Voc. 114, 


bead; not as a head-place, but as the citizens 
were numbered by the head :—then ſtill it is Gr.; 


oliri ait eſſe ano rr Toner, vertere; nempe quia: 


POLLICY of inſurance: neither Junius, nor 


polliceo, polliceor, pollicitus, pollicitatio ; a promiſe,, 
a pollicy; © ut fit proprie pollicetur, qui pro 
merce pretium offert ac promittit: —it being 4 


warrant for money in the funds, or poll:czes,, for: 


—“ in. hac voce, Latina duo! 
vocabulas 
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vocabula in unam coaluiſſe jamdudum annotarunt 
viri docti: in Italia nempe complures quondam, 
ne militare cogerentur, ſibimetipſis precidebant 
pollices; unde et in hodiernum uſque diem pol- 
trones dicti, à poll- icibus truncatis : Lye:“ - the 
wy point now is to conſider, whether pollex 
and truncatus are originals, or derivatives: 
Voſſius tells us, that pollex is derived à pollendo; 


and that polleo originates à mwoavs, multus ; nam 


lere dicitur, qui multum valet ; veteres enim 
polęo, non polleo dixere : vel, fi placet reſpicere 
geminam conſonam, deducere licebit à v, 
pro reh, quod A v obliquos capit: becauſe 
the thumb is prevalent in all operations of the 
hand: as for truncus, he ſays, it derives à Touxw, 
quod et ipſum notat zero, altero, item abſumo, 
accido; unde truncare, aliquid truncum reddere; 
unde truncus, quod amputatis ramis in arbore re- 


linquitur:“ —ſo that theſe wretches of polltrons, | 


by cutting off their thumbs, hoped to render them- 
telves uſelets to ſociety. | 

POL-LUTE, Aue, ſolvo; lues; quia corpora 
ed ſolvuntur ; to diſſolve, corrupt, defile : Littleton 
and Ainſworth were miſtaken, when they ſuppoſed 
that polluo ſignified pelluo, ex. per, et luo; i. e. 
lavo; to waſh ; for that would be to waſh tho- 
roughly ; which is contrary to the idea of = ; 
however, neither of theſe derivations ſeem ſo 
proper as, with Voſſius, to derive pollus either 
from Mone, contamino; to defile, and ſtain ; or 
elſe à So, (Littleton and Ainſw. write it $1xuww) 
inguino; to daub over; nam Heſychius ſane Þoxue 
interpretatur woxuue, 40 corrupt, debaſe. 

POLTICE. commonly written, and pronounced 
poultice, but derived à Iloxlos, puls, pulmentum; 


flour, or meal, mixt with water. 


POLY-GAMY, Tloav-yapic, polygamia ; quum 
quis eodem tempore duas, vel plures habet uxores : 
it may be wondered that Hederic ſhould ſay 
Auas ; becauſe that is not po/ygamy, but bigamy : 
when a perſon has at one and the ſame time 
many huſbands, or wives: R. Nous, multus ; many; 
et Tanto, nubo ; to marry ; not two only, but /eve- 
ral, or many at once. 

POLY-GLOTT, Hozuv- Y ,, gui multarum 
linguarum eft ; conſiſting of many languages: R. 
Flokug, multus ; et Taulla, lingua; language. 


PCLY-GON, Iloav-ywnes, polygonins, mult- | 


angulus; multangular, having many angles: R. Hoàus, 
znutuαe? et Twin, angulus; a corner, or angle. 

POLY-HEDRON, Ionu- de, poly-hedron ; 
multas ſedes habens: R. Tlokvs, mullus; et Edęa, 
ſedes; a ſeat, or fide. 

POLY-HYMNI A, TI2Au-uuric, poly-hymnia : 
multorum bymnorum dea; una muſarum ; one of the 
nine muſes: R. Ihodvs, mullus; et Tuo, bymnus. 
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POLV-PE Hexurodia, polypodium; 4 
POLT-POD FTI multitude ; et 2 e 
having mam feet ; allo, the herb oak-fery : ox; 
et — pes; à foot. 
LY-PUS, NHeoavrzs, polypus; a fiſh; alſo 
| wonderful animalcula ſo called ; and br : 


terrible diſeaſe in the noſe : Hozus, et IIag, pes; 
a foot. . 


»- 


| POMATU 7 Scaliger, in Theo- 


POME-GRAN ATE phraſtum de plantis 
derives pomum à Ilena, ſeu potius aua (nam et 
poſterius hoc invenitur) dictum arbitratur, quia 
etiam tim tollerent eorum plurima; ſimulque 


| eſe nt et cibo, et potui: fruit, and the various 


compoſitions made from them. 
POM, Hearn, pompa; a ſolemn train, pro- 
cefſion ; alſo any inſtance of oftentation : R. Ieuno, 


| 


mitto, deduco, tranſvebo. | 

POMPION, Ilewwv, pepo ; à large ſpecies of the 
cucumber, or melon tribe. Wc ables 
P OMS: had Skinner but attended to his 
own deriv. he would never have written it Pumps; 
for he calls them, © calcei unius ſoleæ; forte 
qui in tripudiis pompaticis (perhaps he meant pom- 
patis) quæ nos maſks and balls vocamus, uſur- 
pantur ;” /ight, thin ſoled ſhoes to dance in; and 
conſequently muſt originate à Hearn, as above: 
* vel, ut divinat doctus Th. Henſh. à Hrepitu, 
quem, cum illis faltatur edunt:“ but then either 
the Dr. or his learned friend, ſhould have de- 
rived them à BeH, ſonus; à creaking noiſe. 

POND: © idem credo habere etymon ac 
pound (For cattle) in hoc tantum differunt pound, 
et pond, quod alterum beſtias terrenas, alterum 
aquaticas includit et coercet ; Lye:”—he ſhould 
have quoted Skinner for this thought, the Dr. 
having ſaid, © mallern deflectere 2 Sax. pyndan ; 
includere, tum quia in eo piſces, tanquam in 
carcere includuntur, tum quia vivarium agro vel 
horto includilur: - without envying theſe gen- 
tlemen the happineſs, or depriving them of the 
merit of this conjecture, let me juſt hint that 
our word pond, may be derived, by contraction, 
a Heil-os, the ſea; and here uſed to ſignify a body 
of waters, large or ſmall, ſalt or freth: pond, 
quali pont; a little fea, 

PONDER { ponaus, à pendeo; to hang down, 

PONDEROUS\ as weights on a fteel-yard ; to 
weigh, conſider, reflect. 

PON IIC, Hose, Pontus; the /ea. 

PONTIF art ok a pontem faciendo ; quia 
PONTON } /ublicius pons à pontificibus factus 

eſt primum, et reſtitutus ſæpe: a ſacred ma- 
giſtracy among the Romans, of the clerical or- 


— called pontifices from their having firſt in- 
v 


ented the ſtructure of à wooden bridge, and kept 
it 
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it in repair: hence @ bridge of Boats is called a. 
ponton, commonly written and pronounced pon- 
toon, from © pons, pontis, A pendendo, quia ut ſuper 
aquas franſitus fiat, et in acre quaſi ſuſpenditur : 
Voſſ.“ — this perhaps is a better deriv. than with 
Iſ. Voſſ. to derive pons, à Hope, tranſitus, meatus ; 
a Hias: and yet Heſychius is of the ſame opi- 
nion, Hoe, yeoupe: but, however, ſince a bridge 
was undoubtedly at firſt conſtructed as a paſſage 
for the man, not as @ paſſage for the water; for 
the water would have paſſed without the bridge; 
and ſince the very firſt idea of a bridge is that of 
an arch, hanging as it were in the air, the Latin 
derivation ought rather to be preferred. 

POOL, IInaes, palus; a marſh, fen; muddy 
dirty. water. | 

POOP of @ ſhip; ws Oni, pro Omnicw, retro; 
quia puppis, eſt pars navis poſterior ; the hinder part 
7 the ſhip; the ſtern : but Litt. and Ainſworth ſay, 

om Voſlius, that puppis is derived à Here; i. e. 
Dii ; qui tutelæ ergo in puppe locati :—we might 
rather ſuppoſe, that they took their name from 
their ſtation, than the ſtation from them :—how- 
ever, it would not be worth while to diſpute the 
validity of this deriv. any more than the efficacy 
of the Here themſelves. 

POOR, *© Ilavpos, paucus : Upt.” a feu; not 
in number, but abilities; unde paper, and 
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tribe, and remarkable for its gay plumage, and 
prating, has given Shakeſpear a happy opportu- 
nity of applying it to à court fop, in his firſt part 
of Hen, IV. act i. ſc. 4; where he makes Hotſpur 
ſo handſomely excuſe the manner of his having 
refuſed: to deliver up his prifoners ; 


But I remember | 
When I was dry with rage, and extreme toil, — 
Came there a certain lord — 
and ſtill he ſmiled, and talk'd —— 

I then all ſmarting with my wounds being cold, 

To be fo peſter'd with a poppingay 

Anſwer'd, neglectingly, I know not what 
and now, ſince I am got among courtiers, per- 
mit me hefe to add an anecdote of the famous 
Killegrew* (ſince I never ſaw it in print) who, 
when he was ſhewn a beautiful Indian bird, per- 
haps this very pouppin-jay, which had been juſt 
then preſented to the ducheſs of Portſinouth, 
one of the miſtreſſes of Charles II. and very 
much admired by that honourable lady, and 
thoſe who attended her; but, forgetting the 


— 


| name, aſked Killegrew if he knew what bird it 


was: Know ! ſays he, oh, yes, very well :—(and 
then looking, and edging towards the door) 77 ig, 
ſays he, (getting a little nearer to the door) 
it is, ſays he, @ whore's bird: and out he ran. 


POPPY, Hades, papaver ; the plant fo called. 


paupertas. 

POP- gun; ſcloppus ; vox fifta a ſono: 4 boy's 
quill-gun. | 

POPE, Harras, pater ; father ;—this word is 
rather of Hebrew extract. whereby we cry, Abba; 
Father. | 

POPINATION, Ilona, polo, popina ; a ta- 
vern, or vitiualling-houſe : —Litt, and Ainſworth 
derive popina from popa; and popa from Orlns, 
ol. Sone, the prieſt who flew the ſacrifices :—1. e. 
A Qu, ſacrifico. 

POPLAR, Harra, quatio; unde populus ; 
be poplar, aſpen, and ſuch like trees, whoſe 
leaves are always quivering and trembling. 

POPPIN-JAY : we have already ſeen, under 
the art. MONKEY, that it is probable they re- 


ceived their name from being the favourite play- |* 
ja Hau, tranſeo, to paſs through. 


things of the Monks; fit companions for thoſe 
ſolitary, recluſe men: and here we are told, that 
the poppin-jay received its name i Harras, papa; 
the pope ; © avis ic. quæ digna eſt pape dono de- 
tur: Skinn,” —ſed neutrum placet, ſays the Dr.; 
but why not, would be difficult to ſay, parti- 
cularly ſince Becanus, and doctus Th. Henſh. 
papegay, Belg. dictum putant, quaſi a prieſt's jay; 
and then the Dr. immediately refers us to pope, 
and jay; both which even he himſelf acknow- 


POPULACE, TIloavg, ol Ion Ae, multus, vulgus, 
populus ; the many, vulgar, people. 

PORCH, *& Þoglow, porto, porta, A portando ; 
quod per eas omnia et importentur, et exportentur : 
Varro: ſed potior eſt ratio; quod deſignator. 
urbis futuræ, ubi portam volebat eſſe, ibi aratrum 
ſuſtolleret, &t portaret : Cato: conſequently Gr. 
as above: the gate, entrance, or opening — 
Litr. and Ainſworth have here produced great 
authorities ; but not great enough for to abide 
by, under the art. porticus; which, though they 
derive à porta, yet, they ſay now, it was called 
ſo, eo qudd fit aperta :—perhaps it might be 
better to derive porch A Togevopuar, vado, eo; be- 
cauſe it is that opening, thro' which we ge, or 
enter into the temple, building, &c. : or rather 


PORCU-PINE. the Greek and Latin name 
for this animal is Tee, byſtrix, which our lex. 
and dict. tell us, is compounded of Te, ſus; 
and beik, pilus; quod habeat ſetas, inſtar porci:— 
we might rather ſuppoſe a Zlew, ftriatura; becauſe 
his quills appear as it were ſtriated : however, 
let the Gr, appellation be derived from whatever 
it may, our word porcupine ſeems to be far more 

proper, being compounded of portus, and ſpino- 


ledges to be Gr. :—vhis bird, being af the parrot 


ſus, contracted to porcu- pine; the therny-hog z 
3A and 
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new : Gr. | 


tranſeo, iransfo Nug.” t peirce, or © bore 
through; à hole, or paſſage. _ 5 
PORE-BLIND, commonly written, and pro- 
nounced purblind : Twges, cæcus; blind; propius 
admotis oculis inſpicere ; hoc enim ſemicæcorum 
ſeu myopum proprium eſt : 4% /ook with the eyes 
applied very cloſe to the object; near: ſigbtedneſs; 
microſcopic viſion. 
- PORK, *© Ilopxes, porcus; @ hog; according to 
Varro : Nug.” | 
PORPHYRY, Ileepuex, purpura ; genus conche 
marine; pannus liquore purpure tinfius :;—this 
ſeems to have been the murex of the antients ; 


but we underſtand porphyry to be the porphyrites, 


or red marble: there is likewiſe a porphyritis 
ficus, or fig of ' a purple color; ſpoken of by 
Pliny, 15, 18. | | 
POR-POISE: this word is purely barbarous ; 
being a barbarous imitation of a barbarous French 
diſtortion :——por-poiſe deſcends from ** Hoęxos, 
porcus; à bog; and Hie, mirioxw, ibo; piſces; 
i; quia perpetuò bibunt : Voſſ.“ —thus far all 
is regular; but now come the French with their 
barbarous orthography, and convert piſces into 
poifſon ; and then we muſt ſtupidly copy after 
them, and write it poiſe, as if it related to 
Weight, not to ſpecies : nay, what is worſe ſtill, 
we ſometimes find it written porpus ; which origi- 
nates from no language at all. 

-PORRAGE, Hagge, vel ILappes, porrum ; a 
ſcallion, leeł, or onion ; they being a principal 


ingredient in all kinds of ſoup: ſo that a porin-| 


ger, is only a diſh, or cup, 1% carry broth in: 

R. Tiappos-y,62, porrum-gero ; to carry-broth, 
POR-RECTION, Hogpu-eexw, vel Peg, rego ; 

porrigo, por-reftio; an extention, or ſtretching out. 
PORT, or court ; the Ottoman Port j Ai Ovgas v2 


PORT, harbeur, 6Y haven, Tlogbues Ga, 
PORT-ABLE, a ®eelow apud Xe- 
PORTAL. noph. 
PORTATIVE Skinn. :” 


fee PORCH : Gr. | 
PORT, dignity af behaviour ; Ooegloo, porto; 
gero; of comely port; the manner in which a per- 
ſon carries himſelf. | | 
PORT-CULLIS, © Fr. Gall. coulifſe ; pons 
demiſſorius, vel levatorius, cataradta; hoc A cou- 
ler; defluere, deſcendere ; et porta; q. d. porta 
deſcenſeria, ſeu demiſſoria: ſed unde, inquies, 
couler? - proculdubio à Lat. colare : Skinn,”— 
proculdubio a Gr. Xvaow: there is ſomething ſo 
nugatory throughout this whole art. that it de- 


ſerved a ſeverer correction; and yet Lye was ſa- 


/ 
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| From GEEK, and LATIN. 
and conſequently Gr.: ſce PORK, and SPAN- 
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tisfied with. it: but any perſon, from reading the 


wy. 1 Dr's. definition, would imagine that colare fig- 
PORE, © -% tranſitus, meatus: R. Hau, 
0: 


nified 4% deſcends but what affinity could he 
find between colo, and deſcends ? in ſhort, the 


whole is a fallacy; for the-port-cullis does not 


derive its name from its action of falling, or 
dropping-down ; but from its being à gate, formed 
like 4 /attice, which permits the air, wind, and 
light, to percolate, or paſs through; and would be 
as much à port-cullis if it ey” on (hinges, as 
now, when it is drawn up, and let down; which 
is but an accidental manner of uſing it :—the 
next point now is to conſider the origin of the 
Dr's. proculdubio à Lat. colare ; for there he has 
ſtopt ſhort, either deſignedly, or lazily ; whereas 
he himſelf, under the art. cullender, has actually 
derived this very colo à Xvacuw, fuccum exprimere ; 
to permit any juice, or liquor, to pa/s through. 
POR-TENT, Iloppw-rearaw, Aol. Tew, tendo, 
portentum; quod portendit aliquid futurum ; 4 
prodigy z3 or ſomething. that foretells future events. 
PORTER, Goglow, porto, gero; to bear, or carry, 
_ PORTION ; II*gaw, rege, paro, pars, portio z 
a part, ſhare, diviſion. a | "4 
PORT-MANTEAU, Soglow, porto; et Mardben, 
penulæ genus; a cloak, or wrapper, to carry things 
in; à travelling bag. 


 PORT- WINE, only a contraction of 


 PORTuagalia; being wine brought from Portu- 


gal; or from O-port-o, a capital city of Portugal. 
POSE, Ow, pono ; poſitus ; to propoſe hard, and 


difficult queſtions. 


POSITION ** pono, poſitus ; placed, abſolute; 
POSITIVE I determined, reſolute. | 
POSSE-COM-ITATUS, Hal, Dor. pro Hess, 
pos, peſſum; et comitatus, Fw, Eiui, co, comeo, 
comitia; à county ; calling the whole power of a 
county together, on ſome imminent occaſion, 
POS-SESS, Egepai, ſedeo, poſſideo ; te own, to 
have in one's own «ſe, right, or tenure. 
POSSET ; © Minſhew deflectit,“ ſays Skinn. 
« a Lat. pozus (then the Dr. might, if he pleaſed, 
have corrected it to Gr. Nec, potio, potus) but 
mallem a Fr. Gall, poſer; refidere; quia ubi 


| coagulatur lac, ſeparato ſero, partes caſeoſt 


(caſearie) utque graviores, ſubſidunt: —ſtill the 
Dr. cannot get rid of the Gr.; for now it ſeems 
probable, that his favourite Fr. Gall. poſer, is de- 
rived à Ow, Pono, poſitus. | 
POSS-IBLE, Hol, Dor. pro Nees, juxta, prope ; 
quia ſi quid prope nos, ad id labore conlequendum 
opus non eſt, ſed plurimùm jam in noſtra eſt 
Poteſtate; unde pos, poſſum, palſibilis; power, ability. 
POST his books ; a ſhop-keeper is faid to have 
poſted bis books, when he has /e doton, or depoſited 
every article out of his day-book into his ledger : 
and 


| y 0 
and therefore poſting an article is only a contrac- 


tion of depoſiting it in its proper place: conſe- 
rcd E ** 05 POSITION f G. 
f POST of a door; Haęag ac, ex Haęa, et inp, 
ſto; unde paſtis, quod poſt offia fat ; the upright 
' pillar, on which the door hangs. | 
POST, or ate; Naooancs, paxillus ; à club, 
Or ate. | 
OST, or ftation ; Ow 
or ſtationed. 


$ ono; Pofilus : placed, 


' POSTAGE Ow, pore, poſitus; quia ſc. 
POST- boy equis per intervalla diſpoft- 
POST- office tis, Iiteras circumfert ; a boy, 
POSTILLION J who carries letters by ſtated 


relays of horſes. 

POSTERIOR, Omriow, poſt; laſt, 
thoſe who are to come after us. 

POST-HUMOUS ; OTiow-X acts poſt-humus, 

ui 

his fither is buried ; or a book, publiſhed after 

the author is dead: R. Ori, poſt; et Fapol, 
bhumus; the ground. 

POST-PONE ; Omw:5w-Ow, poſt-pono; put off, 
Procraſtinate. 

POST-SCRIPT, Oricw, Yeapu,y poſt-ſcriptum ; 
ſomething written afterwards ; ſomething added 
after the letter is finiſhed. 

POSTULATUM, Sax, poſco, poſcitum, 
poſtum, poſtulatum ; required, demanded, granted ; 
ſuch eaſy, ſelf-evident propoſitions, as need no ex- 
plication. 

POSTURE, Oo, pono, 9 
or placed in ſome attitude. 

POS Y of flowers, Ow, pono, poſitus; compoſitus; 
a collection of flowers tied, or bound up together : 
« credo a ponendo, vel componendo: Skinn.” —tho' 


remoteſt; 


ofitus"; paſitura; fixed, 


the Dr. was ſo near to the Greek fountain, yer, | 


rather than permit his readers to taſte of thoſe 


clear waters, he choſe to ſtop at the Lat. ponendo, 


vel componendo; or lead them to the muddy 
Teut. pools, for butzen; purgare, ſeu emungere 
naſum : — tis well he did not apply his 4utzen to 
a dirtier purpoſe. 
POST, for a ring; © quaſi poeſy; i. e. poeticum 
 ſymbolum : Skinn.“ then the Dr. ſhould have 
told us, that both poeſy, and poeticum ſymbolum, 
were derived à Ilomo:s, pos; poetry: as, 
When this you ſee, 
Remember me. 
POT, * Ingo, which was firſt applied to a 


drinking cup, and afterwards to pors and cups 


of every ſpecies: R. Hue, and IIe, bibo; Ties, | 


potatio : Caſaub. and Nug.” —pettage may be de- 
rived à Hees, ligumen, puls; any ſort of herbs. 

POT; gone to pot, according to Boyer, ſig- 
nifies © gone 10 be puniſhed :"—then we might 


off humatum patrem natus eft ; one born after 


Prom Gn E E R, and LArfr u. 


| 
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ſappoſe, it was only a contraction of punitus; 
and if fo, it would be Gr. : ſee PUNISH: Gr. 
POTATOES, *© battata, 4. Barb. Americano 
battatas; quod eſt radicis eſculentæ ſuaviſſimæ 
nomen : Skinn.” a very wholeſome root. 
ts POTE, the cloaths off, ©* to kick all the bed 
cloaths off ; to put, or Puſh them off ; from the 
French, pouſſer, or poſer ; pulſare, or ponere ; to 
put: Ray:“ —thus would this gentleman, and all 
our other etymol. ſhufle us off to the Lat. Sax. or 
French; rather than look at the Gr. language 
for a detiv.; or, if they do, it ſeems to be un- 
willingly :—burt all thoſe words are Gr. 
POTENT, Hd, Dor. pro Hees, unde pos, 
poſſum, potentia ; power, ability, authority. | 
| © POTION, from the fame root with POT; 
ſignifying now the act of drinking ; allo a liquid 


mixture preſcribed by phyſicians, 

POTTER, and blunder about; Bobvo, fodio, 
fodico, quaſi podico, quaſi pottico; to poke, to 
grope, or feel about in the dark. 

POTTER, or worker in clay ; either from the 
ſame root with pot; being a perſon employed in 
making all ſorts of pots and pans: or elſe à 
ITaallu, fingo, figulus; a former, or faſhioner of 
clay into various ſhapes and utenſils. 

; POUCH, Ilzyyn, facculus ; vel à Boryos, pro 
' Moayoc, quod Heſych. exp. Bosog &0%05, ſaccus 
coriaceus; a leather ſack, pocket, pouchet ; quaſi 

 bouget, or budget : Voll. \ 

POUDER, commonly written powder ; à HN, 
pulvis; duſt. 

POULTRY, IIwas;, pullus, pulletyn; a perſon 
concerned in the breeding and ſelling of fowls. 

POUNCE full of holes; IInyvups, pungo ; punc- 
tare; to make holes. 

POUNCE, or fine pouder, I lier, pinſo ; pinſa- 
bus; beaten fine in a mortar. 

POUNCES of a hawk : © Minſhew deflectit 
a, , A Lat. pungere : Skinn.”—the Dr. then 
ſeeming not to approve of this deriv. let us hear 
his own; © mallem à Fr. Gall. les oinces; hoc A 
Lat. ungues: non dubito tamen quin olim ex- 
titerit vox Fr. Gall. poinges, eodem ſenſu ; hoc 
proculdubio à Fr. Gall. poindre; Lat. pungere ©” 
 —fo that now he has ended juſt where he began; 
cenſured Minſhew, and now his cenſure falls on 
his own pate: however, we might rather prefer the 
Dr's. cinces, ungues; and only wiſh that he had derived 
them ab uncus; and that again ab Oryx, uncus; 
unde unguis; ainces; crooked, or hooked talons, or claws. 
POUNCE T-box : either from the ſame root 
with pounce; that is, ITiwow, pinſo, pinſatus ; 
meaning the fine duſt it contains; or elſe a Nnywps, 
punctus; © becauſe the lid, being cut with open work, 
| gave it its name, from poinſoner; 10 Peirce, or en- 

; | 3A2 grave; 
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grave;” ſays Dr. Warburton, on that remarkable 


paſſage of Shakeſpear, in the firſt part of Hen. IV. 


act i. ſc. 4, where Hotſpur mentions the imper- 
tinent court-fop, who was 

Freſh asa bridegroom; and his chin, new reap'd, 

Shew'd like a ſtubble-land at harveſt home. 

He was perfumed like a millener ; 

And 'twixt his finger and his thumb he held 

A pouncet-box t=———— | 
only here it muſt be obſerved, that the Dr. like 
all our other etymol, has ſtopt ſhort ; and becauſe 
he could trace it up to the French, from whom 
perhaps we borrowed that foppiſh trinket, he 
would trace it no farther : but the Dr. was only 
a commentator, not an etymologiſt. 

POUND, or Beat; IlWhoow, pinſo; interpoſito n; 
to bruiſe in a mortar. 

POUND, for cattle ; IInywpi, pango ; to faften, 
confine, or ſhut up; or, as we ſay, to pin up the 
door with a peg. 


POUND «weight ; pondus, i pendeo ; the whole 


meaſure by weight. 

POUR: all our etymol. have hunted this 
word through the ſeveral languages to which 
they were moſt inclined : let me endeavour to 
trace it up to the Gr. :—we all know the power 
of the figure metatheſis, which is nothing more 
than ſometimes a gentle tranſpoſition of letters; 
thus pour ſeems to be only a contraction of proruo, 
by preſerving the firſt letter, and tranſpoſing the 
three laſt thus, pour: ruo is derived either from 
Pro, fluo; or from Ogzw, ruo; to ruſh down. 


POURTRAIT, Agaoow, Apzyw, traho: © af 


pourtrai, pourtraitture, et nobis pourtrature ; 
Here delincare; 1. e. lineas trabere; hinc nos, to 
raw a perſon's pifture : Skinn.“ but no Gr. 
POUT, contracted from PUSH, or PU T-ozt 
the lips : Gr. | 


POWER, na, neee, pos; potens, potentia; 


- ability, authority :—Clel. Way, 32, tells us, that 


« the bough, emblem of the ſovereignty of the 
grove, gives the root of poſſum ; pouvoir, power :”" 
but now we muſt conſider, whether the words 
BOUGH, and poſſum, patens, or POTENT, are 
not derived from the Gr. as in thoſe art. 
PRACTICE, neaſſo, unde Neaxlnn, pradiice © 
Nleatis, atio, negotium ; buſineſs, action, employment. 
PRAGMATIC /an#1on, © ITeaype, Tleaypalinecs, 
A ITpallw, facia; to do: the pragmatic ſanttion was 
formerly an edict of the French kings, regarding 
the pradtlice of the canons of the diſcipline of the 
church; and particularly for elections to ec- 
cleſiaſtic dignities : and, in our days, they call 
the pragmatic ſanction, the ſettlement of the 
Auſtrian ſucceſſion, made by the emperor 
Charles VI. : Nug.*” _. | 


From Gzxzzx, and LATIN. 
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| PRAISE, “ Ilgatis, actio, fuctum; qudd omnis, 


ut vulgo dicitur, virtutis laus, in actione con- 
ſiſtat: certe ut plurimum ſua, aut aliorum facta 
narrant, qui fe, aut alios laudant:“ —“ poſſimus 
 alioquin ex Tiagawar, admonere, exhortari : vel à 
Ilzagacilav, adulari, paraſitare : ſed illud tamen 


ego magis probo, quod prius: Caſaub.“ 70 
commend, ſet forth in an advantageous light. 

* PRANCE, perhaps. from the Sax. or the 
following art. 

PRANK, © Ilpatis, atftio, fatum, facinus - 
Caſaub.” an exploit; rather of the petty tribe. 

PRATE, Balle, by changing B into p -- 
Matt. vi. 7, pn gaffen, Upt.”—it is always 
with diffidence that I diſſent from this gentleman ; 
but he has either not ſaid enough. on the word he 
has, choſen, or elfe has choſen an improper 
word: for, in the firſt place, ſince Ballonoyer is 
the word he has choſen, he ſhould have informed 
us from whence that verb aroſe ; viz. à Bales, an 
appellation given to Ariſtæus, princeps Cyreno- 
rum, cui nomen Battus propter linguæ obliga- 
tionem fuit : ba/bys, et exili voce præditus: but 
even now Baſ lea ſeems to be an improper 
word; becauſe then the Engliſh word ought to- 
have been patile, inſtead of prattle ; this method 
of writing therefore might lead us to derive 
pratils either from Sag, with Junius and 
Skinn, or elſe 2 Ileatlav, with Calaub.; who. 
acknowledges, that Teallav ftrictly eſt agere; 
but obſerves, that in omnibus linguis iſta con- 
funduntur fea cum verbis, et ſermous. 
PRAVITY, © Haęagau, tranſgredior, prauus; 
wicked, tranſgreſſor: Voſſ.“ unleſs, with Iſaac, we 
derive Pravus a Kavpos, vel Þavpos, tho” my lexi- 
cons afford me no fuch words; except Heſych. 
who explains Kavgos by Kaxes, wicked; and Þavpes. 
by Kegues, inconſtant : Voſſius de Permut. lit, has. 
given us another deriv.; which, if it conveyed 
the ſame idea in our language, would certainly 
have been adopted with pleaſure; for he has de- 
rived pravus A Nezes : but, according to Heyſch.. 
ITexos ſignifies Euvilos, prudens ; Houxos, ſedatus,. 
placidus, lenis, mitis, et manſuetus ; none of which 
epithets can be applied to pravas,, which always. 
carries a bad ſenſe. | 
| PRAWN, * IIzzw, Heſychio eſt Axgidos ados, 
genus locuſtæ: Lye.” | | 5] 

PRAY ITeoxeyuan, Prejaceo, procumbo; nam 
| PREACH 5 geniculando precatum eft : vel forte 
A Uęoi, proce; to aſk fervently: vel à Ilgcionu, 
manum extendo ; to ftretch out the Bands in a ſup- 
Mliant manner :--- Clel. Way. 79, tells us, that 
** preach originates from per-atg; delivering a: 
\ ſermon to @ circle of audience: - but both per, 


and asg, ſeem to be Gr. 3 for per undoubtedly. 


comes 
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comes from Ilep-s, cir-cum; around, or in a circle: } unde præcox; præcoguo 3 A Kuxiw, coquos Bo cook, 


and ag ſeems to come from Exo, ſeco, vel ſequo ; 
unde Sax. a any Iceland. ſeiga, eiga, atg ; 10 
ſay, ſpeak, barangue 

PRE-AMBLE, ITegz-Torew, preambulo; to go 
before ; an introduction. | 

* PRE-BENDARY ; Ag, habeo, pre-habeo, 


præbeo, præbendarius; various articles, ſuch as | 
ſalt, wood, &c. to be provided for a biſhop, magi/- | 


trate, or other great perſonage coming into any 
country: olim modum, menſuram, ſeu ratam 
portionem cibi, et aliorum neceſſariorum ca- 
nonicis præberi ſolitum ſignavit: ſunt etiam qui 
ab opem præbendo epiſcopo dictum volunt; quod 
olim epiſcopi comites prebendarii fuerunt, et 
conſiliarii: ſed prius etymon longe præfero: 
Skinn.“ —according to common ideas, the etym. 
is the ſame in both cales :—Cleland will give us 
a Celtic deriv. in the Sax. Alph. 
. PRE-CARIOUS, Heese, procumbo, precor; 
precarius ;, a ſuitor, an entreater ; dependent on 
another's will; in a hazardous ſtate. 

PRE-CEDE, Xa, yds, cedo, precedens; going 
before ; taking place. We have many other words 


in our language, beginning with the prepoſition | 


PRE, which will be more properly found under 
their reſpective art. unleſs when the primitibes 
themſelves are not in uſe; as in the following 
words, when compounded. | 

PRE-CENTOR ; Kawa, canna ; unde cans, 
cantor, præcantor, præcentor; the chanter of a 
choir, who ſings firſt : his proper ſtile in Gr. is 
Nopoge]ns, qui Xogey ixno:. 

PRE- CEPT, Karlo, capio; precipio: a pre- 
cept, rule, and command; alſo a maſter, tutor, 
teacher. | 

PRE-CESSION ; xage, xadd, cedo; precede ; 
zo go before; an. advancing: a term in aſtronomy, 
to expreſs the manner in which the equinoctial 
points have made a continual flow progreſs ; but 
in a number of years has amounted to fo much, 
that the point in the heavens, which coincided 
with the firſt of Aries, at the time of Menon, 
about 2000 years ago, now coincides with that 
of Taurus: ſo that the equinoctial point Aries, 
has now advanced, or made à preceſſion of one 
whole ſign, ſince the time of Menon, 

PRE-CIPICE, Hees, antiq. ex ITpoveuw, pro- 
clinor; et K caput ; unde præceps, ex pre, 
et caput; qui prono capite fertur : beadlong, raſb, 
and violent. 

PRE-CISE, KonTw, cædo, præcido, præciſio; @ 
cutting off  @ brevity in writing, or ſpeaking : 
ſometimes uſed for prudiſb. 

PRE-CQCIQUS, Ileana: we; Dioſcor, 


or dreſs ; to bring to early maturity. 
PRE-DE-CESSOR ; © wunus majoribus ; à 
Fr. Gall. predeceſſeur 3 q. d. predeceſſor ; i. e. qui 
prius Z vitd diceſſit: Skinn.“— and yet the Dr. 
could not poſſibly find that it was Gr. : ſee either 
CEASE, or DE-CEASE: Gr. 2 
PREDIAL, ITpoigapa, et ITeoignpi, profto, preſto; 
unde Pres, predis; quali preftes; qui a enam 
Preflat culpam : aliter a præſeſſe, antiq. pro pre- 
ſentem eſſe : vel ſimplicius a pre; i. e. preſto; qui 
preftd eſt, ut fidgjuſſor : uti Gr. Eyyvos, ab Eyyve, 
prope ; a ſurety ; one who engages for another, eſpe- 
cially to the public; and, on his default, is to make 
it good : from pres, predis, comes predium, quod 
et prædibus, et prediis caverent: Cic. i. e. ob- 
ſtringerent ſe creditori; vel quod antiqui agros, 
quos bello ceperunt, prædæ nomine habebant : 
Iſid. a farm, or manor ; an eſtate in the country, 
with land belonging to it: and predial tithes, are 
thoſe which are paid of things ariſing and grow- 
ing from the ground ſolely :. vel a Teaoxw, IIęalios, 
unde predium : If. Voſſius. 
PREDICTION | and Acigo, dico, præ- 
PRE- DIC TION dicamentum; à predica- 
ment in logic is a certain claſs, or determinate 
ſeries, in which ſimple terms are ranged: and 
ſometimes it ſignifies the latter part of a pro- 
| poſition; as, George 1s a ſcholar; the word ſcholar 
is called the predicate, becauſe. it is ſpoken, or 
affirmed of the ſubje& George: but in common 


| hazard, difficulty, and diſtreſs. 

PRE-DI-LECTION, Atyw, lego, dilefio; love, 

favor, partiality. 92 
PRE-FACE, ITeopnui, præfor, præfatio; a be- 

work itſelf, | 

PRE-FECT, TIpaxlos, Hęaxlinog, fattus, Proe- 

fedtus; a viceroy, or governor, who" is ſtationed 

over others. 

| PRE-FER, Seco, fero,. preferens; ta bear be- 


 benefice. 

PREGNANT, Tuyrouai, grgno, prægignor, 
gnans, A Tleexves, idem quod IT, Maturus ; ripe 
| for birth. | EG 

PRE-LATE ; Seo, fero, prelatus ; preferred 
to the higheſt dignity in the church; a: biſhop :— 
© moſt barons, or judges,” ſays Clel. Voc. 79, 


words have been corruptedly formed by coaleſ- 
cence into a term for an eccleſiaſtical dignitary ; 
a prelate : but ſtill it is Gr.: ſee LATERAL : 
— 


acceptation, it ſignifies being in the ſame condition, 


ginning, introduction, or ſomething ſaid before the 


fore; to eſteem: above others : allo collated ta a 


prægnans; with child: Iſaac Voſſius derives præ- 


« had an aſſeſſor on the bench per latus : theſe two. 


PRE-LIMINARY : - 


unde limen, Inis; an entrance, prefatory diſcourſe, 
introductory article. 


PREMIUM, „ Beafaw, premium; a reward, 


or recompenſe, good, or bad; vel ab Epos, Exe, 
Eww, emo; unde fortaſſe premium, quod quis pre 
aliis emit ; i. e. capit, ſive tollit : Voſl.” nullum 
ex-iſtis etymis placet (fays Iſaac) omnino puto 
prius fuiſſe preſmium, à Heeg, idem quod yeeas: 
niſi malis premium dict quaſi previum a præbeo; 
1. e. ab Ag, habeo ; unde præbeo, unde et pre- 
mium, et prada. 

| PRE-PARE, oy Ięalſ, quaſi aęalſu, facto, 
paro, preparo ; to make ready, get in order: vel a 
Tlogw, TlogiQw, præbeo, ſuppedito: Nunneſius. 

PRE-POSTEROUS ; Hęodò ego, proe-ultimus ; 
ut prima in poſteriori loco fint ; the laſt pat firſt; 
the wrong end foremoſt. 

PRE-PUCE, IIe roch, eliſo præpultium; the 
Ain covering the glans ; Herba, puta; rd Adorov, 
unde Ilporoohey. 

PRESBY TER, Heeg, Nezofdulreos, INeeoulales, 


ſenex, ſenilis ;. old; an elder ; one advanced in years. 


PRES.ENT A. Fol. pro ILzgo-ejai, Pre- 
PRES-ENT I /um, præſentalio; being at hand; 
waking a gift, or donation. 

PRE-SIDE, Egopat, ſedeo, præſidens; fitting in 
the higheſt heat; g overning, having the chief ccm- 


mand over others. whe 
| PRESS, Baevs, Bagnpa, perimo; quali per-imum 


trudo ; i. e. premo, preſſi 


: a ſqueezing down ; lay- 
ing on a weight. | 


PRESTER-JOHN, IlezoPulegos-Imarrns, Preſby- | 


ter-John:—Clel. Voc. 9, and 29, derives “ the 
French word preſtre, or pretre, from barrifter :"'— 
but Bar, par, mar, he tells us, are all alike: con- 
ſequently G GW. 3 8 
PRESTO; Tlpo-igngat, pre-ſto 8 praſtolari 
dictus is, qui ante ſtando ibi quo venturum exci- 
pere vult, moratur: Feſtus:“—“ a præſto ſunt 
præſtigiæ: vel quod celeritate manuum præſtrin- 
gantur oculi, ita ut miracula videantur fieri: 


Iſdori ſententia eſt: Voſſ,”—1hat nimbleneſs and 


dexterity of hand, which by its ſwiftneſs eſcapes 
the fight. | 

PRESTON ; © barifton,” ſays Clel. Voc. 72, n. 
conſequently Gr. : 
. PRE-TENCE IT, ww, ol. Tes, 

PRE-TENTURE I tende, prætendo; to feign ; 
alſo ſtretch before, or around; as a wall, for a 
boundary, or ſafe-guard. 

PRETER-ITUM, Fw, Es, eo, preter-eo; to 
go by, or paſt ; to go beyond. | 
PRE-TEXT, Tagow, Tage, ordino ; to. order, 
or arrange ; becauſe, in weaving, they range their 
threads before they work; à Tafw, texo, pretexo ; 


* | From GREER, and LATIN. p R 
PRE-LIMINARY ; Ace, limbus, unde limes, | pretextum ; a weaving ſomething before the ® 


forming or framing an excuſe. 3F: 
PRETIOUS, Ittreacxw, INgelne, vendo, wendi. 
tor ; unde ITexo1ov, pretium, quod vendenti, vel 
venditori datur : ibe value of any thing to be ſold. 
PRETOR, MoH, prodeo, Proceda, Pretor, 
quaſi pre-itor, quod populo præ-iret; an officer at 
Rome, like our lord mayor, ſheriff, or chief ma- 
giſtrate, who prefided over the people: —Clel. 
Voc. 72, n, fays, © the Roman pretor was not 
impoſſibly from Sar-ey- tor; à judge of the law :” 
—ſo that the Romans hkewiſe borrowed not only 
their language and religion, but their dignitaries 
too from the Celts ! nay, even the Greeks, their 
cuſtom of not committing their common law to 
writing, was taken, he ſays, in p. 78, “ from 
our antient Britiſh ſyſtem; for it is,” ſays he, 
© extremely probable that the Spartans (none of 
whom, it is more than probable, ever ſaw, or 
ever heard of a Celt) derived it themſelves from 


the Celts, and not the Celts from them :”—per- 
haps ſo! perhaps the contrary. 

PRETTY, © Bpilopagls, w Key n Aplep;* 
Beilv, uu, Kenles : Heſych. Upt.” —there is a 
much better derivation given by Junius, who 
quotes Caſaub. Izpooos, vel Nreeillos, proprie di- 
citur, qui ultra cæteros aliquid habet in ſuo 
genere, eximius, injignis; hinc pretty, egregius, 
ſcitus, bellus ; ſed de parvo proprie, aut in parvis 
rebus; in magnis vero, proud; ſuperbus : item 
ſpruce ; elegans, inſignis; item pert; acer, vegetus; 
Maaa-Trgiooos; vel meeillos, mala-perimeſs ; pro- 
cacitas, protervia: and then Caſaubon proceeds 
to obſerve very juſtly; frequentiſſimi apud Grecos 
_ uſus vocabulum iſtud fuit, et late notionis ; ut 
ex libris conſtat, qui ſuperſunt; apud ſcriptores 


1 præcipue; ut mirandum non ſit, ſobole 


; uſque adeo numeroſd apud Anglos pullulaſſe: 
| hattenus Caſaubonus: then Junius goes on; 
notandum quoque Dan. prectig; et Belg. prachtig, 
etiam reſponderent Angl. pretty ; Sax. phæxe; 
- ornamentus ; Iceland. autem prydi ; ornamentum ; 
et pryda; ornare: que quam proæime accedunt 
ad Cambr. Brit. pridi, quod pro vero etymo ha- 
bere non recuſabo: — there is not however the 
leaſt doubt but that all theſe originate from 
ee es, pretty. | b 
PRE-VAIL, Ovaw, valeo ; to be in health, abi- 
 lity, and ftrength. 

PRE-VARICATE, ©IagaBalns, prevaricatores 
a pretergradiendo ſunt vocati : prevaricator, qui 
vera crimina abſcondit, vel diverſam partem ad- 
juvat, falſas excuſationes admittens: quaſi nomen 
obtinuit, deflexa A varicibus voce: R. Pago, 


— 


varus, cruribus incurvis gradiens, quibus qui- 
cunque laborant, cum recta incidere nequeunt, 
vadunt 


PR 


vadunt oblique, quod alias eſt varicari: Voſſ.“ 
a perſon who makes uſe of an ob/igze manner of 

flion ; one who faulters in his aſſertions, as 
a lame man faulters in his gait. | 

PRE-VENE 2 prævenio; to go before; 
, PRE-VIOUS\ leading the way : alſo an intro- 
ductory propefition. | | 

PREY : © Gerard Voſſius has, with great 
learning, endeavoured to eſtabliſh a conformity 
between premium, and prada, quod præmiatores 
dicerent pro nocturnis predonibus :” and then he 
proceeds to many authorities; but * nullum ex 
iſtis etymis placet ;” ſays Iſaac, * omnino puto 
prius fuiſſe preſmium; illud autem à Ileeofeor, 
idem quod ytees : niſi malis preminm dici quaſi 
præbium, a præbeo: but this is eſtabliſhing the 
etym. of præmium alone: and therefore, perhaps 
it might be better with Junius, and Skinner, to 
derive prey a Hebo, vaſto; unde præda; ſpoil, 
booty, plunder : but as this ſeems rather too 
violent (becauſe all prey, or booty, is not deſtroyed) 
we might better derive prey à INlew, privo; to 
deprive an enemy of his property, in order to re- 
pair our own injuries, 

PRIAPISM, Tgianromos, priapiſm; an unna- 
tural diſiention, 

PRIDE; Ode, IIzeaudav, per contractionem 
IIęosdes, ſuperbire, intumeſcere; to heave, to ſtoell: 
or elſe, with Caſaub. it may be derived à Heger. 
TTzeiſTos, qui ultra cæteros aliquid habet in ſuo 
genere; eximius, inſignis; atque ob hoc ipſum 
faſtuoſus, ac ſuperbe magnificus ; juxta illud Ovidn, 
Faſt. I. 419, 

Faſtus ineſt pulchris, ſequiturque ſuperbia 

formam: 

and, by the way, have they not ſomething to be 
proud of ? 

PRIEST; © IeeoPrl:pos, preſbyter, etate ſenior : 
R. Ięsevs, ſenior: Nug.”—and yet it might 
be more proper, with Clel. Voc. 9, to derive 
our word “ prieſt from pareicheſt; i. e. from 
par- reicheſt, or chief of a pariſh, or diſtrict: both 
Gr. : ſee BARON, and REICH: Gr. 

PRIG Ugo, mgoincs. gratia ; one who pretends 

PRIM to all comelineſs, elegance, and neat— 
nefs : or perhaps ab Qęa, cura, procuro; one who 
takes a great deal of care, and ſpends a great ceſt 
on his own dear, worthleſs, inſignificant perſon. 

PRIME, ITgopes, which ſome imagine to have 
been formed by ſyncope from Ipgoayes, one who 
is at the head of, or commands the army: R. Maxcopas, 
to fight + others chuſe to derive primus, and prior, 
a pris; which has been formed à Heu, privs ; 
from whence comes pridem : Nug.“ 

PRIME à gun; Skinner has very juſtly derived 
this word from the foregoing root; and has very | 


From Garn and LATIN. 


PR 
elegantly expreſſed this action by primum, ſeu 
prævium pulverem pyrium tormento immittere; to 
put the firſt, or leading train of pouder into the 
pan : conſequently Gr. as above. 
PRIM-ROSE, TIlpo-podev, prima-roſa ; the firſt, 
or earlieſt roſe in the ſpring ; the harbinger of May. 
PRINCE, He, prior, primus; unde princeps, 
principalis; the firſt, chief, potentate ; allo a rule, 
maxim, or axiom. , 
PRIN-COCK : © Minſhew deflectit à precox; 
q. d. adoleſcens præcocis ingenii ; quod licet non 
abſurdum fit, tamen quia ſono minus diſcrepat, 
puto potius dictum quaſi jam primum gallus; 
quia ſc. non ita pridem pubertatem attigir, et 
recens veneris ſtimulos percepit: Skinn. quoted 
likewiſe by Ray:“ —and thus all theſe three 
etymol. would reſt it here in the Lat.; and could 
not, or rather indeed, would not, tell us, that 
Hen bears all theſe ſenſes: and here means a 
COCK, or pert, young, ſaucy fellow, who now 
for the firſt time begins to feel himſelf a perſon o 
conſequence ; a Mr. Somebody. | 
PRINT, Bzevs. Bzenja, perimo ; quaſi per-imun 
trudo ; 1. e. premo, preſfi ; to preſs ; to take an im- 
preſſion of any thing; alſo to imprint, or fix any 
thing deeply on the mind: the Art of Printing, one 
of the nobleſt productions of human invention, 
was found out by Lawrence Koſter, of Harlaem, 
in Holland, about the year 1440; and was 
brought into England by William Caxton, a 
mercer of London, in 1471: one of the firſt 
printed books, now extant in England, 1s Tully's 
Offices, in 1465 ; kept in the Bodleian Library, 
Oxford. —_ 
PRIOR, He, prius; prior, primus; firſt, chief, 
ſeniority. | 5 #66 
PRISER ; irg, unde IIęacie, pretium ; 
unde appriſer, the perſon who fixes the value of any 
goods to be fold: ſometimes it is written, and 
pronounced appraiſer ; but that would bear a dit- 
ferent ſenſe, and be derived from a different 
origin. | 
PRISM, INNeopa, priſma; ſcobs eorum que 
ſerra ſecantur: ſegmentum; figura quædam ſolida, 
apud geometras: a ſmall triangular pillar of 
glaſs, which is uſed to divide a ray of light; 
invented by the great Newton. q 
PRISON ; either from Xavdzvrw, Bendo, inuſit. 
prehendo, prendo, prenſus ; caught, ſeized, detained : 
or elſe perhaps it may be derived a Nhoow, pinſo; 
to bruiſe, amp, or pound; unde piſtrinum; a 
place of confinement, where, before the invention 
of mills, flaves and delinquents ufed 2 bruiſe, 
or. beat the public corn in mortars ; as now in our 
bridewells they are employed t beat hemp: in 


ſhort, any place of confinement to oblige the 
idle 


P R 
idle and profligate to work : and therefore a con- 
traction of err may have formed our word 
priſon z the former ſeems the better deriv. 

RISTINE ; Hei, priſtinus, quali priuſtinus; 
 antient, former. 

PRISTIS, Neicie, are vs Heise Te xupala, 

a ſecandis fluftibus : Serv. priſtis, piſcis generis 

cetacei; @ fiſb- of the whale tribe; perhaps a 


myrmaid. 


alone, apart. 

PRIVATEER, IToiw, 
away, ſtrip, bereave ; to rive an enemy of his 
property in order to repair our own injuries: or 
elſe from the foregoing root New, privus, priva- 
tim ; ſeparate, alone, apart; hinc ſculcatoria na- 
Vigia, Ta xdlacxorma, apud Caſſiodorum, ſunt 
exploratoria; becauſe they are always fulking 
about, on the look aut, on the pry, on the watch, to 
ſeize any ſhip, or veſſel, that may come in their 
way. 

PRIVI-LEGE ; à private-law : Gr. 

PRIZE; Xaudave, bende, prabendo, prenſus ; 
caught, ſeized, made a prey. 

PRO-BLEM, © IlgeBanua, problema : R. Ba, 
to throw; er- to propoſe, to ſet before: Nug.“ 

PROBOSCIS, NgoGooxis, proboſcis, promuſeis ; 
the ſnout, or trunk of an elephant, by which he 
gathers up bis food: R. Hees, et Berne, paſco; 10 
feed: the Romans very properly called it mans ; 
bis band; ſince, by means of a little hook, or 
griſtle at the end of it, he takes up his food, or 
any ſmall object, as with @ hand :—this word 
proboſcis could not poſſibly eſcape Butler, who 
tells us, that Sidrophel was ſo great a conjurer, 
that he had found out 

How many ſcores a flea will jump 
Of his own length, from head to rump; 
Which Socrates and Chærephon 
In vain eſſay'd fo long agon : 
Whether his ſnout a perfect noſe is, 
And not an elephant's proboſcis. 
Part II. Canto iii. 311. 

PROCACITY, Neo, goes, proce ; i. e. poſco, 
procax; to demand with ſaucineſs, malapertneſs ; 
unde precaces meretrices ab aſſidue poſcend' ; eter- 
nally craving. 

PRO-CEDE, Xagw, xads, cede, proceſſio ; a 
progreſs, going forward; allo a writ of judgement ; 
and à chemical experiment. 

PRO-CERITY, e., premineo, precello, 
procerus ; tall, lofty, ftately : Voſſius obſerves, 
that the olians, quos Latini ſequuntur, pro 
get dixerunt Neerxne, unde per crafin Nezxne, 
et Dor. Newxne, ex quo procerus. 

PRO, and CON, a contraction of pro, et con- 


7 


vo, privatio; to take 
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From GRE x, and Latin, 
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| tra ; for and. againſt a queſtion : conſequently Gr.: 


| 


PRIVATE, nei, privus, privatim ; ſeparate, ' 


| 


NN" 


ee, enim, ſays Scaliger, non ſolum ante ſignificat, 
verum etiam apud Herodot. in Polyhymnuia 
legas ve Tragluc, ſicut nos pro caſtris; pro patrid 

ugnare : and contre likewiſe is Gr.: ſee CON. 

RARY : Gr. 

PRO-CRASTINATE, © Koepar, cras; ob 
Koga, à Keen, coram oculis; vel cras A Kao, 
miſtura; quia ob confinium craſtinus dies cum 
hodierno miſceri videtur: Voſſ.“ 4 putting of 
till to-morrow. 

PRO-CULCATION ; Aa, calx, calco; ts 
tread, trample under foot. 

PRO-CURE, Keag-wve, cor, et uro; Euro, pro- 
curatio; taking care, or charge of any thing for 
another. 

PRO-CURER 7} ſeemingly theſe two honora- 

PRO-CURESS\ ble attendents derive their 
appellation from the foregoing root; but do 
not; for theſe originate à Igel, donum à proce 
poſcitum ; procus qui poſcit, et poſco A Þaoxw, dico, 
poſco; the lady, or gentleman, who ſpeaks. the 

wo 

PROD-IGAL, Noppw-ayw, procul- ago, Prodi go, 
longe diſſipare ; to diſperſe, to laviſh, to ſquander 
away. | 
Pl RO-DIGY, Auxvuui, Ack, dico, predico, Pro- 
digium ; a foretelling, foreboding ; — ominous. 

PRO-DITION, Ilagpu-didup:, porro-do, prodo, 
proditio ; a betraying, deceiving, forſaking. 

PRO-DUCE, ax, vel Aumxruy, duco, produttio : 
a bringing forth ; the full amount. 

PRO-FANE : if we attend to Clel. Voc. 17, 
we ſhall find that the words © prophaxe (as he 
writes it) and curſed, mean the ſame thing, ar 
outcaſt, by law, or ban, from the church, or fane: 
prophane (again) is a corruption of fuor-fane ; 
outed, or expelled the faue: — from this very in- 
terpretation the whole compound is purely Gr.; 
for fuer is no more than a different dialect of 
FORTH, out, outcaft, and conſequently derived 
from the Gr. as we have ſeen in that art.; and 
FANE. we have ſeen is Gr. likewiſe. 

PROF-FER, Her- eig, profero; to produce, 
hold forth, to offer. 

PRO-FICIENT, ®uw, flo, proficio; to profit, 
advantage ; make a progreſs in any ſcience. 

PRO- FILE, © Ia, pilus, filum : vel à HA, 
cogere, ſtipare; nam dum trahitur, duciturque 
eadem opera torquetur, et condenſatur : Vol.” — 
«© profile, vox tum pictoribus, tum architectis 
ufiratiſima: eſt autem Aizysapn, ſeu delineatio 
proportionum omnium, tum in facie pingenda, 
tum in fabrica extruenda: pro, et lum; q. d. 
filorum, ſeu linearum deductio, et deſignatio: 
Skinn.“ 10 draw the out-lines :—but filum is Gr. 

PRO-FIT; 


P R 
PRO-FIT; from the ſame root with profi- 
ciency or elſe ab El ſum, preſum, prodes, profuy ; 
to be of help, or aſſiſtance.” OO to eee 
 PRO-FLIGATE, | ©a:Þw, fligo, profiige; to put 
to flight, bring to ruin; a diſſolute, debauched per- 
ſon, who diſſipates his fortune. | 
PRO-FOUND, Beves, Bubor, Berbog, fundus, pro- 
fundus; deep ; the bottom, or foundation of any thing. 
PRO-FUSE, Xew, Xu, Xoro, fundo, profundo, 
77 ; fo pour out, to ſquander, or waſte away ; 


to be laviſh. | 


PROG, ſubſt.; Nea, cura, curo, procure; to 


provide, lay up in ftore. 
PROG, verb; Bobve, fodico, quaſi 
prog ; to delve, or dig. 
PROG, or vi#nals; probably nothing more 
than a different dialect for any broken meat, 
or fragments; and conſequertly derived from, 
BREAK : Gr. YI 
PRO-GENITORS . vel Neoywop, 
PRO-GENY. ſum ante, antecedo, precedo z 
to go before, precede :—on looking at theſe two 
words, which are both derived from the ſame root, 
any one would ſuppoſe they ſhould both ſignify 
the ſame thing; and yet no two words can have a 
more oppoſite meaning; for progenitors ſignify our 
forefathers ;-and progeny lignity our poſterity. 
et ne latus, ſpatioſus 5 
PRO-LATE dilated, deferred. 
PRO-LEGOMENON, Ieoacyouas, HNewncyopervey, 


prolegomenon ; a preface, preamble, or introduction. 


podico.; unde 


PRO-LEPSIS, fle- Jig, prolepſis; anticipation; | 


a forethonght ; alſo a figure, by which we prevent, 
and anſwer an objection, before it is made by an 
opponent. 

PROLI-FIC, Axdv, extrito 8, ale, unde oleo ; 
unde proles, quali pro-oleo, vel proles-alo; to raiſe 
a progeny, or ſtock. 

PRO-LIXITY, Ave, {axo, 

tedioufneſs ; alſo frankne/s. 

+ -PRO-MISE; ante mitte; ex pro ſignifica- 

tione porro, in longum, et mitto: promitto item 
' ſpondeo, polliceor; tanquam ante, aut in longum 
mittens aliquid in verbis: Litt, and Ainfw.”— 
conſequently Gr.: ſee MISSION: Gr. 

PROMPT, © Ea, menus; meum facio; i. e. 

emo; unde promo, qui antiquis notabat ſumo ; 
à promo, eſt promut, et promptus, et promptuarium : 
Voſ.”—a cellar, or buttery, where all proviſions 
are ready, at hand, eafily come at, forthwith to 
be had. 
' PRO-MULGATION ; Oyxes, Aol. Fe, 
quali Foxxes, vulgus ; provulgare, quali promul- 
gare: vel ut Becmanno placet dici à Hgo-opehoyew, 
quod A Tige-6ps, et aoyos ENT ; promulgo ; to publiſp, 
divulge, proclame. 


prolixitas ; length, 


From GR HEI k, and Larry. 
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PRONE; ITgovos, Hleoveuw, Nenvns, Towns, N- 


nus; dicebant etiam Tlpovereuxus, Preceps 3 heads 
long, downwards, groveling. ts} 
RO-CEMIUM, Tlgpo-oiputov, pro-amium, prim- 
ordium ; à preface, introdutlion : R. Tpoy et Oqpn ; 
i. e. Non, cantus; a prelude: Fabius, Heſych. 
PROP, Ilnywps, Ago; any thing fixt for 4 
ſupport :—Clel. Way. 49, tells us, that “ prop is 
but a contraction of bear-up: - conſequently Gr. 
PRO-PAGATE, IInywwi, pango; to plant ; 
increaſe and multiply. 
PRO-PENSITY ; pendeo, 
nation, tendency. 
PROPER, decent, right ; © Ileowrgerev, decorum: 


propenſitas ; incli- 


R. Heere, to be band/ome, well made, decent : un- 


leſs we chuſe to derive. it from proprius; becauſe 
we are naturally inclined to adorn and embellith 
our property ; or «what belongs to us: Nug.”—but 


the Dr. ſhould have ſhewn, that proprius was a 


Greek word: beſides, it may be very much 
doubted whether Heere ſignifies. well made, or 
handſome ; which relate more to beauty, than ma- 
rality ; proper then, when it ſignifies becoming, 
ſhould, with Junius, be derived a Ilgewwdns (A 
Heere) decens, decorus : and when it ſignifies 
| beauty and comelineſs, it originates as in the 
next art. | 
PROPER, handſome ; Hporyns, eminens, gut 
primas tenet ; Aol. pot, procer ; per ſyncop. 
Neoynp, lay both Littleton and Ainſworth ; but 
there are no ſuch words: Ilezexw ſignifies ante me 
teneo, premineo; and the Latins have both pro- 
cer, and proceres, to ſignify great men, noblemen, 
peers of the realm: and from thence our word 
proper, handſome, comely, may be derived. 
PROPERATION, IIe, Hoe, que reduplicatio 
inſinuat celeritatem: vel à Mega, Tipu, quali 
Hlporeew, Iranſeo, penetro: vel ex Tpowepevw, pro- 
pero; to haſten, to make haſte. 
PROPERTY, Hee, pre, prop; quod prope fit 
| quod qui/que teneat : peculiar, private, one's oon. 
PRO-PHANE. : if we follow. this orthogra- 
phy, it will take a different derivation to what 
we found under the art. PROFANE -: now it 
ſeems to originate a ®nw, dico; to ſpeak evil of 
things holy :—=common orthography writes this 
word prefane; prefanum, quod nou eſt fandum, 
infandum; or elle from fanum, as if profanum 
was porro, vel precul d fans :—and in this ſenſe, 
Clel. Voc. 17, underſtands the words prophane 
and curſed ; © which, he ſays, * mean an outcaſt 
by law, or ban, from the church, or fane ; prophane 
(now it ſhould rather have been written, profane) 
is derived from fuar-fane; outed, or expelled the 
fune: — but FANE, as we have ſeen under its 


proper art, is Gr, . 
PRO-PHECY, 
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PRO-PHECY, © Ipogilns, propheta ; a i. 
ner: R. Onpi, dico; to tell: Nug.“ 


PROPINQUITY, ne, pre, props ; near, ; nigh, 


nigh at hand. 
PROPITIOUS, from the ſame root ; quia ſc; 


preſentes, qui prope adſtant ; kind, favourable, and 
| prohibitus comes from probibeo; Mo if probibeo 


confenting. 
PRO-POSE, @w, pono; ut à Aw, dono : pro- 
pono, propofitio ; a theſis, or ſubjef advanced. 


PRO-ROGUE, Egdlaw, vel E ow, Pech, Pe, | 


unde rogo, prorogatio; a putting "ff, prolonging, 
deferring from time to time, 

PROSE, Teo, IIęos, Tlgoow, porro, Prorſus: ; ute 
pror/a, proſa ; whatever is ſpoken, or written, ſtrait 
on, right forward, without metre. 

* PRO-SECUTOR ; Emrepas, quaſi equomai, ſe- 
quor, proſecutor ; to follow after, to perſue : in law 


with complaints againſt his injuſtice. 
PROSELYTE, TIlgeonaulos, proſelytus, qui A 
Gentiliſmo ſe contulit ad Fudaiſmum ; a convert 


from Paganiſm lo Tudaiſm ; or any other religion. 


PROS-ODY, Ile:oy%:z, accentus, proſodia ; the 
rule of accenting, or pronouncing ſyllables truly : 
R. TIpos, and en, cantus; a ſong, or ſinging. 


 PROS-OPO- POEIA, Heoownrowouax, proſopo- | 


pœla, perſonarum confiflio feigning, or ſuppoſing 
a perſon, or thing to ſpeak: a figure in rhetoric, 
by which the ſpeaker addreſſes himſelf to things 
inanimate; and as it were per/o9nifies them: R. 
FleoowmToy, perſona ; et IToiew, facto. 

PRO-SPECT), Toto, CHOTw, per metath. ſpe- 
tio, which both Littleton and Ainſworth derive 
from Txsro, but that may be only a miſtake of 
the preſs, and they meant Lx, Or Exenloua : 
for EZzerw ſignifies tego; 10 hide; but Txorso, and 
Lxenlopar, Video, proſpicio ; to leok forward, take a 
view of the proſpett before us. 

PROSPER, IIpoopepes, commodus, utilis ; con- 
wenient, uſeful; allo good ſuceeſs, good fortune. 

PRO-STITUTION, Ins, fo, profto, proftituo; 
!s and forth to public view in order to be hired. 

PRO-TECT, Veo, tego; to cover from harm. 

PRO-TEND, Tao, tengo ; protendo; to ſtretch 
LTH p 

PRO-TERVIT Y, Tauęos, taurus, torvus, taurino 
vultu aſpicere ; ts look fierce like a wild bull: Litt. 


and Ainſw. derive it from tortivus, tortum; i. e. 


rorqueo, fi, tum; to wreatbe, ttoiſt, turn aſide. 
PRO-TEST * teſtis, proteſtatio; an 
PRO-TESTANT | open declaration, atteſtation. 
PROVE, Ilgavs, Aol. Heere, probus; quidam 
tranſlatum eenſent à re metallica,. proprieque dici 
de metallo bene concocto; nec magnopere im- 
pugnem; fays Voſſ. verum magis placet probus 
eadem forms dictum quali prebibus, qui ex præ- 
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hibeo fit præbes : Feſtus: probi, velut probibi; 

qui ſe à delinquendo probibent: vel probus quaſi 
probatus : — vel à Hęegales, ut qui pregredi poſſit, 
et prægredi Ader ut labor improbus; i. e. qui 
non inbibetur : this latter deriv. of Feſtus might 
lead us to derive this word à ga: but if 


be compounded. of pro, and habeo; then we muſt 
ſeek for another root; for habeos ſeems to be of 
neither Greck, nor Latin extraction, but derived 
from the Hebrew: — there is however one deriv. 
more from Voſſius, Which deſerves ſome atten- 
tion; viz. pros, a, um, from Ilgeroy, decorum ; 
cane, decent. 

PRO- VENDER, whatever is provided : Gr. 

PRO-VERB, Ee, dice; unde PAH, et Eenyor, 
verbum, proverbium ; a ſaying, adage, or ſhort ſen- 
| tence, comprehending much wiſdom. 
PRO-VIDENCTCE, Ez, fut. 2. Ido, Ion. Idea, 
et præfixo digamma, video; to ſee: Tpoidew, pro- 
video; to foreſee, forecaſt. 

PRO-VINCE, Nix, by tranſpoſition Ivzw, VINco, 
provincia, quod populus Romanus eas provincit ; 
i. e. ante vincit; a diſtrict, or tract of land, for- 
merly conquered by the Romans. 

PRO-VOKE, Bea, Bow, Voce, Provecatio; a 
calling forth, or challenging: an appeal to the people. 

PRO-VOST : Skinner mentions no leſs than 
eight deriv.; but concludes, * omnia contracta 
à Lat. præpaſitus: — then he ſhould have ſaid, 


a Ow, pono, prapono, præpeſitus; ſet over. 


—_— 
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| PROW of a ſhip, © Ilpupz, which comes from 


leo, ante; and is formed from Hess, ta ſee Le- 
fore, or afar of : R. 'Opau, video: Nug.”—it 
ſeems to take its name from being 7he head, or 
fore part of the ſhip, which is always frf 2 
cerned by the people on ſhore. 

PROWESS, IIpoa Nn, Npoxepos, prompte et Præ- 
cipiti ingenio preditus ; ; tho? Skinner ſuppoſes it is 
derived © a probitas; unde probus; i. e. vir multis 

elits probatus : bit may. be fo; bur then it is 
| | derived a a PROVE: Gr. 
PROWL, © Caſaubon. deflectit ab Ewrexcu, 
1 facio, negotiar ; ; et alibi à IlgonAng: Heſych. 
a Hporins, een: '—<mallem,” continues Skin- 
- ner, * A Hoa, prævideo; αα autem video expo- 
nitur; q. d. 4% loo out : led neutrum placet: 
credo potius 2 Fr. Gall. proter ;. et ejus produc- 
tione diminutiva prayeler ; prædari, predular: ; 
: haze à nom. proye, prada :!'—but the Dr. himſelf, 
under the art. prey, has derived thoſe very words 
+ proye and prada, a Ilipto, vaſto, diripio ; to lay 
waſte, ſpoil, or plunder. 
| PROXIMITY, neo, pre ; prope, . Proxi- 


mus; nearneſs in blood, kindred, e or 
fituation.. 


PROXY , 


* 


- * 
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PROXY; ab eodem certe, quo proctor, cùm 
pro procuratore accipitur, fonte fluxifſe non puto; 
ſays Caſaub.: and therefore he derives it à IlgeFevos, 
hoſpes publicus, amicus ; et qui alicujus boni ſeu 
mali author eſt alicui : unde Nleofevilns, proxeneta ; 

ui eſt veluti conciliator, interpres, et internuntius 


ad paciſcendum : a perſon, who ſtands in the place of 


another; or is a mediator, and interceſſor. 

PRUDE ; one who pretends to a great ſhare 
of prudence : as in the next art. 

PRUDENT ; either from the ſame root with 
proviae ; or elſe a Sead, Oeaduar, a Tepeada, 

ret. perf. med. verbi Sf, confidero ; to att 
with due conſideration, and caution. 

PRUINOUS, by tranſpoſition derived à 
Nve, ignis, unde uro, peruro, et pruina, quia fruges 
perurit : hoar froſt, which ſcorches and parghes all 

lants. 
0 PRUNE- tree; © Hen, prunus: Nug.” a 
plum- tree, bullace, or floe. 

PRUNE, or trim: Ouo, vinum ; unde Gall. 
vigne, provigner ; vel Ital. provanare ; depampi- 


nare vitem ; vel ad quarumvis arborum putati- 


onem pertinens ; th? cutting out ſuperfluous wood. 


PRURIENT, Ilve, uro, prurio; to burn with defire. 
PRY ; Haęaxbrſen, inſpicere, rimari: neſcio an 


à Fr. Gall. preuver, prouver, faire preuve, pro- 
Bare: Skinn.“ then it ſeems to come from the 
ſame root with PROVE : but it might be bet- 
ter to derive pry, ab Eido, video; quaſi prævideo; 
to look with caution, and care. 
PRY-THEE, contracted from I pray thee :— 
conſequently Gr. 
PSALM ; © Yaruudin, a finging of pſalms : R. 
a, pſallo; to ſing, or play upon an inſtrument ; 
Tad he, Pſulmus; a pſalm, or ſong; and aado, 
gd, cano; unde Qn, a canticle : Nug.“ 
PSEUDO-MARTYR ; Yeuds - pzelue, fal- 
ſus-teftis; a falſe-witneſs ; one who dies in tefti- 
mony of a falſe religion, or opinion. 
PSEUDO-PROPHET), Yeudo-Teopning, pſeu- 
 do-propheta, falſus-propheta; a falſe-prophet ; a 
foreteller of lying divination : R. Yeudns, falſus ; et 
Tleopring, propheta. ; 5 
PTISAN, „Hieran, ptiſana; barley unbuſted, 
and ſodden in water: R. Nl.oow, pinſo, decortico : 
Nue.” 
PLOLEMY, Lede, pro Ilatuear, pugnare; 
Hensche, Tlonruaics, Prolemens ; qui animo bellicoſo, 
militari indutus eſt ; à bold, and valiant warior. 


PUBERTY, H=, n, pubes, pubertas; ma- 


turity, ripeneſs of age: vel  BzBwv, inguen; thegroin. 
PUBLIC, Heaus, ei Ieh, multus, populus ; the 


many, the populace ; any thing made public, or di- 
-ſperſed abroad among the people. 
PUCKER,; © Ilvxz, dens?; Nuxagun, Nvxvow, 


£ 
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denſo, tipo; Ioxvog, den ſus 5 Skinn.“ —any thing 
laid up in @ heap, crumpled, and rumpled together : 
ſometimes uſed in the ſenſe of being diſturbed, or 
ruffled in temper ; as when we ſay do not put your - 
ſelf in a pucker. Pond if 

PUDDER ; Caſaubon deflectit à Iludzergas, 
quod Heſych. exponit An avixioh a. Tiv0s, 
no, xanmaivar, neminem ferre, fed pre impa- 
tientia refilire, ſtomachari; not to bear any thing 
patiently, but to rejeft, and diſdain every thing, and 
every perſon; allo to raiſe a diſturbance, make much ado 
about nothing: Lye, in his Addenda, ſays, © Porher 
quam proxime accidet ad Iceland. fudur ; accele- 
ratio, tumultus: — whether theſe have any con- 
nexion with Ilvzeigav, the critics alone can de- 
termine. 

PUDDING ; there are two deriv. ſo totally 
different from our manner of writing the word 
pudding, that one would hardly think it poſlible 
any two Greek words could be fo wonderfully de- 
baſed as to form the word pudding ; and yet, by 
the help of our good friends the French, thoſe 
debaſers of all language, we may be able to trace 
out the etym. of this word; in order to which, 
we mult fix on the Latin word Sotulus, which is 
derived either from TaJuacs, idem quod Tlie ſeu 
Tuba, gaudia ; dainties; or from Bones, bolus ; unde 
botulus ; unde Ital. bodello ; unde Gall. boudin ; 
unde Engliſh, pudding; properly ſpeaking à /au- 
ſage, genus farciminis ; a kind of fluffing : Gerard 
Voſſius, however, has given us another deriv. of 
the word botulus, à Bub, quod veteres expo- 


j nunt Buopua, obturamentum; ſtuffing ; hoc à Buu, 


vel Boge, farcio, oppleo; to fluff, or cram: but 
ſtill it teems to carry only. the idea of a ſauſage, 
quod farcimen nihil aliud fit, quam inteftinum, carne 
minutim concisd, vel ſimili aligud materie impletum : 
—it is this ling, this ſtuſfing, which has given the 
firſt origin to our word pudding ; for in what 
manner ſoever the Greeks compoſed their BuYa- 
%, the Latins their 4otulys; the Italians their 
bodell; ; the French their boudin ; and the Eng- 
Iſh their pudding; it is plain that the origin of 
all thoſe words 1s one and the ſame; whether we 
take either Be, Or Boo, Bug, unde BA, 
for the original word; and of the two we might 
rather prefer the latter: there is ſo curious a 
paſſage relating to this ſubject in the XVIII. 
Odyſſ. 43, that I mult deſire leave to produce 
It though Homer there calls the Bufz2.ov, or Lo- 
tulus, Taceęts: 

KexAule leu, parnonges aynvores, open Th amw* 

Tarrets ald mrywy “ a rue, rcd £m JogT » 

K ab:peba, xvicong te, M * itmales taTIUTHY 55 : 
this is exactly our 4/ack-pudding : but however, 
let the ingredients be whatever they may, fu. 
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as thoſe ingredients muſt be put into an inteſtine, 
bag, or poke, it is plain that the origin of them 


the ſame. | 

PUDDLE, *©© IInaog, pals, lutum, cænum; 
marſby, muddy ground: Caſaub.“ but Skinner 
derives it à puteolus; but even then it would 
be Gr.; beſides, if this puteolus ſhould happen 
to be a dry one, it could then ſcarce be called 


a puddle, which is always moilt ; we might there- 


fore rather prefer IInnuins (roreg) à Im, above. 
PUDICITY,' Hg., e, pubes, pudet, pudi- 
citia; ſhamefacedneſs, modeſty : Iſaac Voſſius has 
more properly derived pudor ab Aidwg, et Aides, 
Fol. Favdeg, pudor; ſhame, bluſhing : vel à Tloobn, 


all, as we juſt now obſerved, muſt be one, and 
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taken in the ſenſe of expeForating, or emptyin 
the breaſt and fomach — it was Be Fairs ene 
this word has ſubſiſted in our language, ever ſince 


| the time of Shakeſpear, who has introduced it in 


puta, pudor; hoc eſt rd Aigiov, unde IIęo rec, 


HUM. 
PUERILE 3; Teig, Noe, Dor. pro Ilais, por, 


puer; boyiſh, childiſh. 
PUFF, and blow ; Hoigvero, vehementius ſpi- 


rare; to breathe hard: R. ®»caw, flo ; to blow, lite 


the wind. 


Upt.“ — this is all he has faid on this ſub- 
jet; but as his own deriv. and quotat. more 
properly belong to the word PYGMLY, than to 
pug, let me refer my obſervations to that art. and 
only mention here, that both Jun. and Skinn. 
have given us a different deriv. : thus, pug, ſimi- 
arum nomen apud Anglos, ſays Jun. quod videtur 
deſumptum à Hvyn, clunes, nates ; prorſus ut ſimias 
olim dicebant cl1unas, teſte Feſto, a clunibus tritis : 


on which Lye obſerves, recte fortaſſe Jun, vide 


tamen an non fit ab Iceland. puke; demon : 
Skinner likewiſe has given us the ſame ſignifi- 
cation; pugs etiam demones vocant ; ſed credo, 
non quoſvis, ſed eos ſolum, qui forma puero- 
rum fagis et pythoniſſis apparent, et ab ns blan- 
dimentis excipiuntur. 

PUISSANCE, “ potens; a Gall. puiſſant, par- 
ticip. verbi puis; Poſſum; unde puiſſance; potentia: 
omnia a Lat. poſſurm : Skinn.“ true; but it is 
FOSSIBLE poſſum may be Gr. 

PUKE, expectorate: though this word has 
ſubſiſted in our language, ever ſince the time of 
Shakeſpear, and no doubt long before; yet there 
is no dict. nor etymol. that will help us to a pro- 
per deriv, of this word: Skinner, and after him 


1 


Bailey, tell us, it comes a Belg. faycken ; pel- 


lere, protrudere this is like many more of their 


. vulgar deriv.—we might rather ſuppoſe, that 


puke is only a contraction of pectus, 1. e. INoxlos, 
I Neflew, peo; unde pefius; et pecten; and here 


: 


| 


his As you like it, Act II. ſc. 9, where he has fo 
juſtly deſcribed, or rather indeed drawn the pic- 


ture of man; | wt 
—— at ft the infant, 

Mewling, and puting: in the nurſe's arms. 

PURE of hay; either from IIa xus, craſſus, 
denſus ; cloſe, and thick; or perhaps from Hog, 
vel Haxlos, compaclus, compreſſus; as when we ſay 
cloſe-packt: or elſe from Þ$axeavc, faſcis, faſciculus; 
a bundle, or truſs of hay. | 

PULCHRITU DE,  Toxv-x«e, pulcher, quaſi 
policher ; cujus multis modis vexatur etymon; 
multi-manus, i. e. fortis ; nam Romani, qui omnia 
ponebant in fortitudine, eum demum formoſum 
putabant, qui eſſet Fortis; ſay Littleton and Ainſw. 
under the art. pulcher: but Voſſius gives us 
Heu- xęuc, a Hou, et Xewpe, ut proprie {it pul- 


— ** 
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| chrum, quod multum coloris, nitoriſque habet: vel 
PUFFIN ; from the ſame root; meaning any 
thing that is b/oated, or blown up, like light bread, 


ee. 
PUG ; © Ituywaic;, Hom. II. T. 6. vide Schol. 


eſt pulcher ex Heu-, ut proprie pulcher ſit, 
in quo Heu- e, mulla gratia :—we might 
rather prefer this lat. 

PULE in Skinner, ſignifies exilem vorem edere, 
inſtar avicularum pipientium : — he might more 
properly have applied it to the mewling of an in- 
fant, or the mewing of a cat; for it ſeems to be 
only another way of writing the ſame word. 

PULK, “4 hole of dirty water: Ray.” —it 
ſeems to be only a contraction of puddle-dock, or 
perhaps of poolock, or little pool ef water; like 
hillock ; but in either caſe it is Gr. 

PULL, Ei, vel EM, quod idem ac Etre, 
vello, vellico ; unde Belg. pellen; to pluck. 

PULLET ; Twas, pullus ; the young of every 
creature. 

PULLEY, Hose, verto; to turn round; a whee! 
that turns conſtantly. 

PULMONY, Hevn, per metath. pulmo ; 
ol. ITAevucy, the lungs ; et Ila Sons, the 
breath of life : R. vo, flo. 

. PULP, Hees, Ions, puls, pulmentum; pap, 
or an ſoft food. r 

rr, IIoavg, ei ox Ae, populus ; unde 
pulpitum ; an eminence from which they haran- 
gued the people: and pulpita difta, quia fuerant 
ab imo ſolo primum ceſpitibus elatiora ; ita pul- 


villi in hortis; et pulpita in caſtris :—ſo that 
here ſeems to be another,:etym. pointed out; 
viz. à H, inferto digamma'pulyis ; pulvinar, 
ang: vel à Haan, farina, que pulveris inſtar 
provolat. Voſſ. $4 | 
PULS, Iloxtes, puls, pulmentum ; any legumi- 


PULSE, 


nous herb of the pea and bean tribe, 


Fo 
PULSE, ATi Aw, pello ; pulſus ; a beating of 


the arteries. * 


PULVERIZE; Ine, pulvis, inſerto digamma 1 


» 


unde pulveratio, pro foffione vineæ, qua fit ſereno 
celo in ſicca tellure, ad excitandum pulverem, quo 
uvas facilius à ſole coqui putabant; the digging 


a vineyard in dry weather, in order 20 raiſe a 


duſt ; which operation was ſuppoſed to haſten the 
maturity of the grapes. i 


PUMICE, © Hv, ſpuo, 
pumex, ita dictus, 


rum, ut ſcoria metallorum : Voſſ.“—a ſpecies of 
carious flone, found on the ſea-ſhore, and ſuppoſed 


to be only the ſpray, or fome of the ſea petrified ; 


but they are found as frequently in the regions 
of vulcanos ; and therefore we might rather adopt 
the opinion of If. Voſl. who has derived pumex A 
Ila, Hana, Mopnt, potator, ab imbibendo humo- 
rem; and may not improperly be tranſlated zhe 


drinking ftone ; becauſe it drinks, and ſoaks up all 
| | i; Ital. procacciare; perſequi, proſequi; Jun. and 


moiſture : 


Aut lepidem lilulun, aut ſqualentes infode 


conchas. Geo. II. 348. 
PUMP, Hur, mitte, emitto; quod antlia 
mota emittantur aquæ : vox Skinnero videtur a 


ſono aſſurgentis aquæ ficta: a /phon, or hydraulic. 


machine. x x 
PUNCH holes yNlnyrpi, pungo ; to peirce with 


PUNCTILIO | any pointed inſtrument ;. to be 
PUNCTUAL \ exact in point of time, &c. 
PUNCTURE I to do any thing with preci- 
PUNGENT ſion and diſpatch: or elſe 


from Huyun, pugnus ; to beat, or ſtrike, with the 
hand doubled: the former deriv. 1s more preferable. 
PUNISH, Ion, pana, punis; the taking due 
vengeance for an injury done, or crime committed. 
PUNY, Fr. Gall. puis ne; poſt natus, junior; 
novitius: Skinn.” young, tender, weak : though the 
Dr. could not find that paſt, and natus were Gr. 
PUNY-JUDGE ;. from the fame root; Gr.: 
meaning à junior, or younger judge ; one newly, or 
lately appointed: conſequently Gr. 
PUPIL of the eye, ITzic, Hoe, oi) g, IIeF Ae, 
pupillus, ſive pupilla ; a little puppet : meaning 
the little image, which looks like @ little boy, or 


girl, ſeen at the bottom of the eye, by thoſe who. 


look attentively into it; as we have oblerved under 
the art. APPLE of the eye :—permit me, however, 
here to obſerve, that the pupil of the eye, properly 
and ſtrictly ſpeaking, is no more than the opening, 
or entrance, to admit light into the eye ; which 
is done by means of a curtain, providentially 
placed under the zunica cornea, (exactly like a 


chamber window-curtain) which is dilated, and | 
contracted inverſely to the quantity of light; i. e. 
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if the quantity be great, the pupil contracts cloſer; » 


and when ſmall, it then dilates, or draws to its 


greateſt opening, or as wide as poſſible: this 
contraction and dilatation is involuntary in all 


creatures; nature herſelf performing it without 


our aſſiſtance, or perception. 
PUPIL, or ſchelar; from the ſame root; Gr.: 
meaning a boy, or à girl under tuition, inſtruc- 


| nion, &c. 
ſpuma, ſpumex ; unde 
quia mhil. aliud eſt quam 
{puma ſalis, et fex quædam lapidum liquefacto- 


PUPPET, commonly written and pronounced 
peppet; and ſo indeed it ought to be, if we fol- 


low the Greek Hennes, IIo FAA og ; but puppet ſeems 


to be formed according to the Latin orthogr. 
pupillus, pupilla, pupa; a doll, or baby. 
PUPPY, from the ſame root; with the ſame 
obſervation. 
PUR lie a cat ; a contraction of Mog-puew, 
after changing # into p. 
PUR, or poker ; Ive, ignis; an inſtrument to 
ſtir the fire with: perhaps a contraction of poker, 
PUR-CHASE ; Fr. Gall. pour-chaſſer ; vena- 


Skinn.“ but neither of them have told us from 
whence chaſſer is derived: ſee CHASE.: Gr. or Lat.: 
—it might, however, be much better to ſuppoſe, 
with Spelm. (under the art. adtraZus) that pur- 
chaſe was but a Northern abuſe of pergui/itum :— 
and conſequently Gr. ſtill: ſee PER-QUISITE: Gr. 
PURE ; even Clel. Voc. 126, n, admits, that 
parus originally ſignifies cleanſing by fre ; Hue. ; 
PURFLE, Iles, pilus, filum; unde Fr, 
Gall. pourfiler ; Ital. profilare; aureo filo intexere; 
q. d. Lat. profilare, filum producere: Skinn.” to 
work with gold thread; to embroider. 
PURFLEW : from the ſame root: Gr. : 
PURI-FY, Hie, ignis; unde puro; et purus; 
ut proprie dicatur de metallis, quæ igne purgan- 
tur; the rendering all things neat, clean, and in 
a manner et, by the operation, and action of 
fire principally; or any other means: and this 
might give occaQon to that moſt abſurd doctrine 
of purgatory, 1.e. of a literal, material fire to 
burn away metaphorical impurities; a doctrine 
however much older than Chriſtianity ; and con- 
ſequently Heathen ; for thus is it poetically de- 
ſcribed by Virgil; En. VI. 739. 
Ergo cxercentur pœnis, veterumque malorum 
Supplicia expendunt: aliæ | ramen inanes 
Suſpenſæ ad ventos: aliis ſub gurgite vaſto 
Infectum eluitur ſcelus, aut exuritur igne. 
For this they're . and the pangs 
endure * 
Of veteran ſins: ſome to the viewleſs winds 
Are high expoſed: others beneath the flood 
Waſh out their deep ain'd guilt, or burn 
with fire. — 
2 PURL, 


— — 
beak Ate. Sas 


PU 


PURL, Opos, extremitas, terminus ; ©* unde ora, 


fmbria; unde Ital. orlo; ora; à Lat. orula ortum 


ducit : Skinn.” 4 border, or fringe. 


PUR-LIEU; barbarous French orthogr. for 


Ppurus locus ;, © fic appellantur omnes fundi, qui 


curn olim ad ſaltus regios ſpeCtarent ; poſtea de- 
creto curiæ ſaltuariæ ſeparati ſunt: Lye :”—who 
quotes likewiſe Cowel, Minſh. and Skinn.—but 


neither he, nor any one whom he has quoted, 


would trace thoſe words up to their true fountain, 
the Gr, as has been done under both thoſe art. 
PURE, and LOCAL. | 

PURLING frream; © ai Lat. proliquare : 
Skinn.“ —conſequently derived à Azw, lavo, liquo, 
proliguo (if there be any fuch Lat. word) proli- 
guatus ; iſſuing, or bubbling forth. ar1q 1 

PURLOIN ; Fr. Gall. pourloigner, ut ęſloig- 
ner; Lat. prolongare, i. e. longe auferre ; (con- 
ſequently Gr.) Cafaub, deflectit à Haę aefgen, 


fraudulenter agere : Skinn.”—to att fraudulently : 


—but why the Dr. ſhould prefer the Fr. Gall. 
to the Gr. would be difficult to ſay. 

PURPLE, Ioggpuea, purpura ; proprie genus 
conchæ, cujus /tquore olim veſtes tingebantur : 
properly a ſpell- he (perhaps the murex) with the 


Juice, or blood of which they formed the purple. 


PUR-PORT, Iego-goglw, pro-porto ; © argumen- 
tum ſc. quod ſcriptum pro-portat ; vel porro: por- 


tat; i. e. in progreſſu exhibet : Skinn.”—the de- 
ſign. argument, or intention of a work. 


PUR-POSE ; ©w, pono, prepono, propoſitum ; or 
perhaps from the foregoing root : to ſignify the 
lame, 

PURSLAIN, S®oglow, porto; unde portulacs ; 
quod foliis portulas imitetur: the herb ſo called 
from its pen and expanded leaves. 

PURSY, bloated ; IIcipuooay, vehementius Pi- 
rare; to breathe hard. 

PUR-VEYOR; Eiwdtw, video, proviſus, provi- 


for, quaſi providitor ; a foreſeer, or provider of 


things beforehand. 
r vo, et vos, Pus, purulentus 5 
the ripeneſs of puſtule. 
PUSH, or ſore 


PUSH, or thruſt ; APXipew, &%@pa)ov, ab inuſit: 
Arth a, pello, pulſo; pulſus; to firike, knock, or 


ſhove :—or, perhaps, puſhed may be only a dialect 


of the Celtic word fed ; expelled, or outed ; ac- 


cording to Clel. Voc. 112; as fed ſeems to be 


another dialect of ick, or icted; which is but an- 
other diale& of iddus; as that ſeems to be but 
another dialect of © taflus; à Oi, tango; 
to touch, puſh, or ſhove. 


PUSILL-ANIMITY ; Ilunc;-avepos, pullus, | 
Puſillus-animus ;, weak-minded, faint-bearted. 


PUSS; © vox blanditoria,” ſays Skinn. - “ qui 
r | 


From GRERk, and LATIN, 


— 


| 


- "ak; 
feles compellamus; forte & Lat. vet. puſa, Puſula, 
pucella; i. e. puella :”—every one will admit the 
propriety. of the Dr's, derivation thus far; he 
ought not, however, to have ſtopt here, but to 
have traced puella up to the Gr. or rather to the 
Hebr. thus; puer originem trahit à WI filus, 
inde eſt Io, Dor. pro Hais, unde Latinorum por; 
et e inſerto poer; pro quo poſtea puer; nam » 
pro uy , pronunciabant veteres: porro pro puer, 
Puerus, puellus, unde, puera, puerula, puella, pu- 
cella, puſula, puſa, puſs. I 
PUSTULE, Iver, et Hues, pus, Puſtula; 2 
bliſter, heal, or blain,_ TE - 
PUT, O, pono, poſitum ; placed, ſet, or laid. 
PUTATIVE, IIb a,, Tev0tw, puts, Putati- 
vus; ſuppoſed, thought to be. 228 | 
PUTID Ivey, et IIvog, Tufw, Hu- 
PUTRE-FACTION ( 0dr, pus, putridus; 
PUTRE-FY naſty, decayed, and 
_ PUTRID ſpoiled. 
PUTTOCK ſeems to be but a different dia- 


'| left for buteo; unde buttal, quaſi puttal ; unde 


puttock; a ſpecies of hawk: buteo autem à Bas-rav- 
eos : fee BITTERN : Gr. 

PVE, baked; a contraction of paſtey : ſee 
PASTE: .Gr. 
PYGMY : it has been already obſerved, that 
Upton derived the art. pug, * A Hvywaios, though 
that, word belonged more properly to this art.” 
ſignifying © pumilio; a dwarf; one who is only 
a culit high ; a Ilvypn, the fit, or the meaſure 
from the it to the elbow : R. Hu, with one's fiſt ; 
an adverb : Nug.”—this is all the Dr. has offer- 
ed on this ſubject; notwithſtanding Mr. Upton 
had given him the hint of more matter in Ho- 
mer ; for theſe pygmies, it ſeems, were a dimi- 
nutive race of heroes, ſo unfortunate as to be 
ward on by cranes: Il. T. 3, 

Hue xte xA&yyn Tear miA ovexvol, go, 
AiT eve 2v Xapwye quyor, x aliopaloy ouPBeor, 
Kaayyn Taye melovlc em wheavoo pouuy, 
Avdeac Tvypainios povoy x4 D UTELETS 
Hegic d aper THYE Nouny te19% mePreovies : 


on which the Scholiaſt obſerves, IIvypainco, ITuyo- 


viecors, TInxuas* nov amo Ilvypais Barikews gw 
XEKANphrevorg” n eig Nuyovos alle ovver an peo; ! Iu- 
v Os xανν,jat 6 IIA XVS, T6 a Ayxuves tws Aax- 
Tuaay TYs X05 Jinnpa. ES ds vos yeweyrrov, 
Arber Muixgwy, xaloixerluy a5 T&% avuldly ten 711 
Aryunicxns Y, TAnoiov TE εν², 6. MEE wN HE 
Toi; Treavoic, Pact GN ιν avluy T% CTeepd]c, 
K - Nijhoy WOIBOUIG TH N j . 8 : 

PYRAMID, © Ilveapis, pyramis : R. Hvę, gen. 
muvgos, the fire: becavle pyramids aſcend to a point, 


| like fre: Nug.”—it is a pity that the Dr. who 
ſeems to profeſs himſelf an etymologiſt, could 
give 


P Y 


ive us no better a ſpecimen of his abilities, than 
what he has here exhibited on this art. :—for, if 
he had attended to the poets, thoſe infallible 
guides as to etymology, he would ſoon have found, 
that his preſent derivation muſt be wrong; be- 
ſides, Voſſius would have told him as _— ; for, 
after having produced the opinion of Ammianus 
Marcellinus, who decides fr quod ad ignis ſpe- 
ciem, 2 Noos, extenuatur in conum, he adds, 
at aliis placet, fic dictas à Iloges, a, id eſt, triti- 
cum; quia cum in eas rex frumentum congeſſiſſet, 
penuriam hujus fecit in universa Ægypto: docet 
id Stephanus er TloAcwv, Nyopachnouy de IIigapides 
amo Twy Hugh, ag ex4 ovvayayur 0 Bacnikevg, woinuv 
eroinos Lila xala rn Alu; - after Voſhus has 
thus mentioned both theſe derivations, he pro- 
duces this very argument here made uſe of ; for 
theſe are his words in favour of IIdges, triticum : 
te videtur hoc etymon priori preferendum ; eo 


quod pyramis, et Iligos, triticum, conveniant prime, 
ſyllabæ modulo, contra quam fit in Il, Ideas, 


ignis ejuſque derivatis :”—many other inſtances 
might be produced, in which this great etymol. 
and critic, has determined, with regard to the 
derivation of ſeveral other words ; viz. by the 
meaſure of the different roots, from which they 
were ſuppoſed to be derived : whenever therefore 


the poets have occaſion to mention - theſe ſtu- | 


pendous buildings of oſtentation and folly ;. and 
when they as conſtantly uſe the firſt ſyllable of 


the words Iligapidss, and pyramides long; can we | 


poſſibly ſuppoſe, that the etymology of thoſe words 
ſhould be deduced from IIb, Ilvpos, ignis, which 
is always. ſhort in its oblique caſes ? Dionyſius, 
ſpeaking of the pyramids in his Geography, 
20, ſays ; 

Kal rob oxsCopeves mew rial as aha Nees, 

Meni naialos wels Trgapdeoo ayaung 

Exgngixlo og. | | 
Horace likewiſe, in his Third Book, Ode 3o, 
lays, 

Exegi monumentum ere perennius, 
Regalique fitu pframidum altius: 

can the Dr. now,. or any of his adherents, per- 
ſuade us, that we ought to derive this word pyra- 
mid from Tlvg, Iligos, ignis, ſhort ? — we muſt, 
therefore, certainly abide by Tluges, Ives, long 5 
and this. laſt word ſignifies triticum ; wheat, corn, 
grain; and not fre: — not that we are to ſuppoſe 
that the pyramids were ever intended. for grana- 
ries; but that the Greeks, when, after many ge- 
nerations, they viſited Egypt, and ſaw thoſe amaz- 
ing ſtructures, looked on them as ſtore-houſes for 
grain; and knowing Egypt to be a country fruit- 
ful in corn, they called them pjramids, corn ſtore- 


buildings ; being, as they thought, the repoſitories small caſket, properly 
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for all the produce of Egypt: —to ſo much a 
better purpoſe would theſe honeſt Greeks have 
applied thoſe enormous edifices ; little imagining 
that they could ever have been raiſed only for 
the lodgement of a dead body, as they have 
ſince been diſcovered, though no body was found 
there; only the place intended: ſo that, at laſt, 
the pompous prince who raiſed them, was in 
his laſt moments afraid of being buried there. 

PYRE ; many have ſuppoſed, that this word 
likewiſe is deſcended à IT, ignis; fre; unde 
pirus ; a funeral pyre ; or pile, on which the dead 
bodies were laid in order o be burnt ;—bur, with 
Caſaub. it might be better to derive pyre a Ives, 
lignorum ſtrues, ſive accenſa, ſive non accenſa, led 
ad uſum rogi proprie :—it muſt be owned, how- 
ever, that it looks as if he intended that Ilia 
itſelf ſhould draw its origin from Hue, though all. 
pyres, or piles, or ſlacks of wood are not immedi- 
ately burnt. 

PYRITES, Ins, fc. beg, pyrites, nunclapidis: 
nomen eſt : the pyrites, a {tone ſo called undoubt- 
edly à Ive, IIèęos, ignis; fire; the fire-ftone ;—and 
conſequently would have been a very proper ma- 
terial for Dr, Nugent to have built his pyramids 
with: it is alſo the name of a jewel; — which might 


have done better ſtill. 


PYRO-MANCY, Ilvgs-poilax, divinativ ex igueʒ 
a divination by fire; (perhaps /ightning) R. Noe, 
ignis; et Mallaa, divinatio. 

PYRR HONISM, ITuppuriopos, Pyrrioni philoſo- 
.phi , qui ſemper quærendo occupati nihil decer- 
nunt, nec credunt : ex Pyrrhone philoſopho: the 
doctrine of Pyrrho, the Greek philoſopher, who 
was founder of the Sceprics, i. e. a ſect of men, 
who reaſoned ſo long about every thing, that at 


[laſt they doubted of all things. 


| PYTHAGORA©AYN, Oufayoenccs; Pythagoricus, 
Haba e,, Pythagoreus, Pyihagore ſectator; a diſ- 
ciple of Pythagoras ; who held the tranſmigration 
of ſouls: his ſcholars, believing him infallible, 
thought it was enough to reply to any argument 
"againſt their doctrines, Avlos tn, ipſe dixit; be ſaid 
it was fo. 

PYTHONESS, Ilutwnooa, Pythonifſa 5 ſaga; 
venefica ; a women inſpired, as was ſuppoſed, by 
Apollo, in a very extraordinary manner, nam 
tripodi inſedens, genitalibus, ut aiunt, partibus- 
ſubeuntem excipiebat cum halitu ſpiritum; inde 
repleta furore,, crinibuſque ſolutis, ac ſpumas ore 
emittens, de rebus ctim futuris, tum dubiis, re- 
 pondebat :—excepr, indeed, this latter part, the- 
puts me in mind. of our quondam famous. rab- 
bet. lady. | 
. PYRX, Hz., pyxis, à Iwo, Luxus; 4 box, or. 


ſpealing made ok box-woed, 


— —ñ—ä—ääj— — EEE — 


_ ache, or ate, ailment; and ſalver; healer: but 


| Q U From Gz2zex, and LAT I x, © U 
and among the Roman Catholics, the yr is that 


veſſel which contains their hof, and is expoſed 
on the altar on Corpus Cbriſti day, and during the 
Octaves :—it was for ſtealing a box of this kind, 
(though ſome are made of filver, yet ſtill retain, 
the name of pyx) that Shakeſpear tells us one of 
Falſtaff's friends, Bardolph, was hanged ; for in 
his Hen. V. Act ili. ſc. 7, he has made that 
pompous, bombaſt, fantaſtic character, Piſtol, 
mention the fact in this manner; 

Fortune is Bardolph's foe, and frowns on him: 

For he hath ſtoll'n a pyx, and hanged muſt a be 

For pyx of little price. 
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UACK c Mau, celer; Fuxug : vel 
QUACK-/alver amo Ts Kixvav, vatere ; 
Kiuxus, vis, robur : medicaſter, qui te citòè ſalvum 
reddere in ſe recipit: Upt. under the art. quick :* 
@ pretender of the faculty, who will undertake your 
cure, though your caſe be ever ſo deſperate, and 
pretend to give you hopes of immediate recovery; 
(or immediate death) a gentleman of diſpatch ; 
no lingerer :—Clel. Way. 84, gives us a different 
idea of this word, which, according to him, 
ſeems to bear no connexion with our word quick, 
or diſpatch ; for he ſays, ©** a quack-ſalver is one 
who pretends to cure aches, or ailments by my- 
ſterious, or cabaliſtic words; from quow, /peech ; 


quow, whence" quoth ; and ache, and ſalver, are 
all Gr. 

QUACKENED, Kuw#yy,n, et EZvzyxn, angina ; 
the quinſy ; à verbo Ayxw®, ſtrangulo ; to ſtrangle ; 
ſuffecate, and choak, 

QUADRA-GESIMAL 1? © Kelloe, ol. pro 

QUADR-ANGULAR | Ile1Toge, i. e. Teo- 

QUADRANT THeH, in lingua La- 

QUADRIL-ENNIAL“ tina x abeunte in 

QUADRI-LATERAL F 7; ut à Holes, gu- 


A 


QUADRI-PARTITE tus: Tila autem 
QUADRI-VIAL | qualuor notare eti- 
QUADRU-PED am Feſtus docet ; 
QUADRU-PLE J qui inde petorritum | 


dici ait, nempe 2 guatuor retis: vel fit quatuor a | 
Dorico Taega, pro Teoraen, v in g mutato ; quo | 
modo Tis, eſt quis :—elt et tertia etymologia 
ſatis ingenioſa, quam docuit me Cf. Scal. in 
ſuis de Cauſis L. L. libris, c. 28, antiqui enim 
tres habuere numeros potiſſimos, Ey, Ave, Tela, 
poſtea dicebant K z]+gov, pro Ka leger : juvat hanc 
ſententiam, quod Ariflophanes initio Eignvns, cum 
u dixifſet, ſubjicit Keſegay, hoc eſt, Kai a33nw; | 


- 


vt, vulgo, de duobus: Voſ.”—this laſt conjec. 
ture of Scal. is indeed ingenious; but that is 
the moſt that can be ſaid for it; becauſe, 'thoup), 
the Latins made it a rule, that © © 80 
A tribus ad centum numeros aptota vocabis, 
yet the Greeks went one ſtep farther, and declin- 
ed Teorapes : now, if Klee ſignified no more 
than Ka. Elzpov, and another, it would have been 
abſurd in the Greeks to have declined it in the 
plural; becauſe then it would have been Kees, 
for Kaz 'Eltga, et cetera ; and others; which would 
no more have ſignified four than fourteen, it be- 
ing an indefinite exprefſion : ſince therefore the 
Greeks did decline Trwoapes, as well as Tex, we 
may naturally ſuppoſe; + that they are both of 
them original numerals, as well as Ei, and Abe; 
conſequently, that Tecagx is a neuter plural, 
which could never have been declined from Ke 
in the fingular. | 2 
QUAFF, "Kvapidey, ol. pro Kab. Serv, cyathis 
indulge, poto: R. Kuzhos, cyathus, poculum; a cup, 
or tankard ; an immoderate drinker, pal Ra 
QUAGGY, Ilalaoow, quaſſo, quatio ; to ſhake, 


- 


QUAG-MIRE; from the ſame root, by only 


joining MIRE, or dirt: Gr. 


QUAIL, a bird; © Kante, poco; quod hw aves 
interdiu, noctuque mutuo ſe vocare nunquam 
ceflent : Jun.” 88 | 

QUAIL, or cedale milk, Ew-ayu, cogo, congulo; 
quali quagulog to congeal, curdle, turn ſour : or elſe 
it may come from Ezuaaw,' fatigo, vexo, jacto; to 
hurry, and toſs milk about in à churn, till ic 
turns ſour. 

QUAINT ; it is remarkable, that Minſh. 
Jun. Skinn. and Lye, ſhould have traced this 
word through every poſſible language, except 
the Greek : Skinner, however, has led us as far as 
the Lat. comptus ; then it would have been a very 
eaſy, and very natural ſtep, for him to have gone 
a little farther, and to have derived complus d 
Kouau, Kopuw, como, comptus; 10 comb, or dreſs the 
hair ; and uſed now to ſignify any thing dreſſed, 
decked, or adorned, in a new, and fantaſtic manner. 
* QUAKER, Koapuuipw, vibro, trema; vel à Ha- 
Jace, quaſſo, quatio; to feel the workings, and 
agitations of the ſpirit within, which occaſion thoſe 
quakings, and ſhakings without. [IA 

Ar 7 ITorcs, qualis ;, what ſort, 

QUALITY condition, rank, or power : x in 

verſo ; ut à Ilelos, quotus. 


QUALM : Skinner derives it ab Ez>usis, levis 


| animi defeftus ; a ſickneſs, faintneſs: R. Aub, ſolve ; 


to looſe, or grow lax ; though Caſaub. derives 
qualm à Kuh, vel Kuna, partus, conceptus, deliguium 


nam Atrice Hięos de pluribus dicitur ; non ſolum 


| animi quodgam, quale parturicntibus iſitatum; 4 


ſudden 


child are often ſubjełi. F 
QQAN- DART: Gall. gun diray je; quid agam, 
guid dicam, quo me veriam neſcio: Skinn. —what- 
ever the Dr. might intend by that Gallic expreſſion, 
1 know not; but this diray ſeems to be Old 
French for dire; and conſequently both are but 
French diſtortions of dicere ; what ſhall I ſay; or I 
know not what to ſay: all Gr.: ſee DICTION : Gr. 
ANT, Kilos, cantus; @ long pole, or ſpear, 
to thruſt a boat with; a boat-pole. 8 
_ QUANTITY, ore, eee, guantus; how much, 
as much. _ | 
QUARANTINE, nalen, quatuor, quadragena- 
rtus ; forty : mora quadragenaria in ſtatione propter 


peſtem ; a detention of forty days duration, when 
a perſon is ſuppoſed to have come from an in- 


fected place. 


QUARREL, or diſpute ; Kiwvpepuns, * Xneeve, 


gueror, querulus; q. d. querelare ; to complain, ac- | contemptible thing, (polite gentleman!) and fo 


cuſe, or cenſure. 


 QUARREL of gloſs; © Gall. quarreau ; g. d. 


quadrella, quadrula, 1. e. quadra vitri: Skinn.“— 


* quarreau eſt ab Armor. quadrare: Lye:“— no; 


theſe are not the original etym. ; but all come à 
guadratus, quadratura, quatuor; i.e. à Killoga, 
ol. pro Iileoga, hoc eſt Trooage, any four-ſquare 
figure. 


QU ARRY, or prey; querere : Skinn.“ — 


then conſequently ab Egulaw, Egew, Egw, quæro; 1 


ſeek ; or fly in queſt of. 5 

QUARRY of flone; © Gall. guarieres: Mena- 
gius putat diftas quaſi guadrarias, vel quadrata- 
rias; à quadris, vel quadratis lapidibus, quos inde 
excidebant : Jun.“ - conſequently would be de- 
rived from the ſame root with a quarrel of glaſs ; 

but Lye diſapproves of this, — ſays it is de- 
rived ab © Hibern. cairrig; petra; carrach, cair- 
rigbeach; lapidoſus, petroſus; unde lector mecum 
derivare credo non dubitabit :”—his reader would 
have heſitated much leſs, if he had but traced 
his Hibern. cairrig, carrach, and cairrigbeacb, up 
to their true origin, the Greek, either in the word 
'Paxia, by tranſpoſition car, vel guar, i. e. quarry 3 
rupes in mare procurrens; Or Kpepevos, Preceps rupes ; 
8 craggy, ſteep rock. 


QU ART Killega, Tol. Pro Heſlog a, u- 
QUARTER þ tuor, quartus; four, or the fourth 
QUARTO I part, or divided into four parts: 


QUASH ; Haſlacco, quaſſo, quatio z to ſhake in 
pieces, to ſuppreſs. 


QUATER- coins ] © ut dicimus, ubi aliqui 
QUATER-pornt þ inter ſe occultam gratiam 
QUATERNION } habent, they are gua- 


ter-couſins; i. e. Gall. ils ſont pas de quater-coufins : 


ſeptem enim cognatorum gradus numerantur, 


5 From GA Nx, and Lani. 
Judden but flight indiſpoſition, to which women with 


0 


QU | 
inter quos, primi guatuor, utpote propiores, 
—.—— 5 1 Ge ubi hac 1. 
utimur, intelligimus, iſti ſunt ex cognatis proxi- 
mis; hoc eſt, conjunctiſſimi: Skinn. —only now 
the Dr. ſhould have told us, that theſe intimate 
acquaintance, . theſe cloſe- connected friends, . theſe 
QUATER-COSINS are Gr. 

QUAVER, Kaprxaipu, vibro, tremo ; vel à Ha- 
lacow, quaſſo, quatio; quaver, quake, and ſhake. 

QUEAN 3, © Koiwey, cauponari, ſcortari 3 Ko- 


veoh, lupanar, proftibulum, mulier corpore quæſtum 


faciens ; Jun.“ —vel à Kowoes, Kown, communis; a 
common drab ; unleſs we may ſuppoſe guean is 
but a tranſpoſition of guena; and, 71 lo, it may be 
derived à Tn, mulier ; a common woman: — wee 
often heare,” ſays Verſt. 336, © this reproacheful 
name given to women; and what it is, I ſuppoſe few 
do know; but not beeing any way the appellation 
properly of a woman, it mult then bee ſome other 


901 fynd it to bee, to wit, a barren old cow, and 


| no other thing; and yet is now growne to bee 


in our language vnderſtood, and ment for a diſ- 
honeſt woman of her body :”—and yet may be 
derived from any of the foregoing art. Gr. 
QUEASY, Ialaoow, quaſſo; to ſhake, pant, or 
wheaſe. 
QUEEN, © Kue, prægnans; Kunga, que peperit; 
Caſaub.“ —it might be more natural to ſuppoſe 
queen is derived à Tun, mulier, uxor, Kal toxm, 
regis; the king's conſort: or elſe, with Verſtegan, 
to deduce queen from the ſame origin with KING; 
though he hagy-not traced it up to the Gr. :— 
how ſtrangely do words degenerate ! — Clel. 
Voc. 19, in ſpeaking of the game of ceſs, ſays, 


c ſuſpe&t, not without reaſon, that it is of 


Druidical invention; the terms king and queen are 
modern; the king was originally the chief baron; 
the quin, his general, or firſt, or head executive 
miniſter : queen, in our preſent language, is a 
female appellative, and ſurely not a proper deſig- 


nation of that active office, which is given to 


the ſecond piece at that game :”—let who will 
have been the firſt inventors of that game, quin, 
or queen may be derived from the ſame root with 
KING, and- king may be Gr. | 

QUEEN-boreugh, or quin-bureich , 1. e. head- 
borough, or chief-aiſtrit : ſee QUIN : Gr. 

QUEER ; © ineptus, inſubidus; eſt fortaſſe ab 
Hibern. cuar; curvus, perverſus, pravus : Lye:“ 
but curvus originates a Kugles, vel à Tvecs, 
curvus, rotundus, in orbem verſatus; out of the 
right way. 

QUENA, or © quinde, a woyf, or vvoman: 
Verſt,” — who was fo inveloped in his Saxon, 

z3 C chat 


—_ ad a - 


Au 


that he could not diſcover that his favourite quena 


he but a different draleet of ese, mulier, {FO ; tube 


v, or pvomay. © 

" QUERIMONIOUS, | Kueche wt 22 

gueror, querimonia ; complaint, moaning. oy 
KENED ; ſometimes written, and pro- 
nounced guackned 3 but though they both ſignify 
the ſame Thing yet it may be doubted whether 
they are both * 
word at leaft ſeerns to be derived rather ab 
arcko, coerteo ; ; contracted, choa ed, ſuſfocated. 


QUE RY Eęehal, Egulaw, Eg, query, que 
QUESTION Alus, to inquire : hence in 
hunting, 4 ſpaniel is ſaid 29 gueſt, when. either at 


the ſig t of the game, or "croſſing the ſcent, he! 
gives his tongue; as much as to ſay it is found. 
_QUIBBLER ; © neſcio an à Lat. cymbalum : 
Skinn,” — (neſcio an à Gr. Kuuſanco, cymbalum ): 
q. d. cymbalare ; i. e. cymbalis ludere; verborum 
conſonantiis ludere ; iſtud enim facetiæ genus tan- 
tim quidam cognatarum vocum tinnitus eſt quaſi | 


cymbali ;”—all which would have been applicable, 


if. the Dr. had played on a bagpipe, inſtead of a 


cymbal : — quibble ſeems to be rather a fictitious : 


word, and contracted from quid libet, or quod libet; 
meaning, a witty, dexterous gentleman, who 
can play any game on words, and prove any thing 
from any thing, a mere quidliverer, contracted to 
quibbler : 
diale& for gabbler, quali quabbler, unde quibbler : 
but in either caſe it would be Gr.: ſee QUI- 
DITY ; and GABBLE: Gr. 
QUICK ; 10 Auve, celer; Fokus, vel are =; 
Kixzyaiu, valere ;, Kmug, vis, robur + Upt.”—the for- 
mer ſeems the better of the two; unleſs, with 
Caſaub. we may derive quick à Koxxw, vel ut 
alii Koxv, Atticis pro Taxy, celeriter; briſk, nimble, 
alert, lively, living. | 
UICK-/ards . 
le hedge 
QUICK-/tver | 
QUIDITY;. Tis, quis, que, quid; what ; the 
 effence, or being of any thing ;/ allo 4 quick, or fubtil 
ſueſtion:— Butler could not r omit taking no- 
tice of this word; and therefore has ranked it among 
the many other qualifications of his hero, that 
He could reduce all things to acts, 
And knew their natures by abſtracts; 
Where entity and guidity, 
And ghoſts of defunct bodies fly. 
Part I. Cant. i. 14.3. 


+ o _ 


| 


loom the ſame root: Gr. 


QUIET, Keyas, cube, vel Kew, guieo, guieſco, | 
vel potius | 
à Kew, quaſi Kis, quieo, jaces; 10 be at refs : ſee 


quietus ; 10 lye down ; to be till, filent : 


WHITE, or repay; Gr. 


9 


erived from the fame roor ; this 


EW, 


exo Ko: unde et mihi (fays 
oborta eſt ſuſpicio noſtrum guede; vel. 
referri p 


or perhaps it may be only a various 


From erte ind” L. Af n. 


incultubant: calco autem à calcibus prema.: 


2 C dj 


© QUILL, Kaefer, talams 3" @ recd, 
pt. 527 

"QUIET, Koch, eubiis; eat 4 0d. ot bea- 

Lewe iag Junius derives it à talcama; and then 

bee us to Voſſ. — who derives culcita, à cal. 

rando; quòd in e ſagum, tomentuni, aliudve quid 


| Pipe, or 


et tal 


a Aa, to preſs with the heel, &. 


QUINCE, ne, Cydonitim mal," FER 


4 fruit brought from Cydon 1 pethaps by the eru- 
I faders : Heſychius Aab exponit , pnAcy +3 


..) quandoque 
grince, fortaſſe 
le ad Antiq. Brit. ceden; villus; quando- 


quidem notiſſimum eſt Cydo#ia manibus nondum 


tractata, gracili quaddam lahgim veſtiri: be. 
caufe it it covered whith a thick, 2 on. 


QUINCUNX _ Hale, Fol eure, 
QUINQUAGESIMA , Dor. Krixe, x et, in 
QUINQU=ENNIAL:” J muratis ; Luingue: 


five ; or any of its derivatives, 


QUINT-ESSENCE ; every reader will admire 


the judicious manner in which Clel. Voc. 168, 
has inveſtigated this word:“ deceived by a lfimi- 
litude of found, many have deduced quinteſſence 


from quintus ; 
were a fifth- Hence: 


F 


; 


number; but to à choice part: 
archaiſms, of which the Roman 
happy a uſe: 
bead; and ſignifies principal, bead, top, 
choice: 


and have imagined it to be as it 
quintus, as uſed by Horace, 
— dulcia barbare 
Lædentem oſcula, quæ Venus 
Quint parte ſui nettaris imbuit, 
Lib. I. Ode 13, v. 15. 


has no relation (as indeed it would be nonſenſe if 


it had) to a fifth part, or to any thing of 
it is one of thoſe 
doe made ſo 
rom quin, the 
chief, 


but quin, kin, koning, and KING, are 


quinta here derives 


all Gr. 
QU INTU-PLE ; Ht]:-Tagw, quintu- plex; five- 


fold. 


QUIP ; contraſted ab Ar-, vap-ulo.; to 
whip : ** quips, dicteria, argutæ reprebenſiones; 
quod homines inconſulti talibus dicteriis, tan- 
quam flagris, admoniti, atque excitati, referant 
ſe ad rectum vivendi ordinem: à ſmart retort, 


Vo ſharp reply, a quick reproof. 


of paper; Ieili ai emoor, Vipintt Quin- 


QUIRE 


(que, quinternus ; formerly twenty-five ſheers of 


paper; now but twenty-four. 

QUIRK ; © Kixes, circus : Caſaub.“ one who 
argues in à circle, and comes 10 10 concluſ ion; 4 
mere. quibbler. | 

QUIT, from the ſame root with QUIET : - 
Gr. ſignifying now to excuſe a perſon a debt, give 


| him perfect "—* and reſt. 


QUITTEE 


KAN 


dialect o pro QUO ; meaning bis for 
bat; ſomething for ſomething ;—canſequencly Gr. 
t -QU VER, | 

eq by 1 87 c . 8 
poſſible to ſay; but it looks as if they intended 
to derive it i Kagraigw, vibro, tremo z to tremble, 
ta.ſpake', becauſe the arrows might fake, or ratile 
in the caſe : it ſeems, however, more probable, 
to derive it from the caſe itſelf ; and to deduce 
the word quiver, with Skinner, à Gall. couvrir : 
only now again it is unluckily Gr.; for couvrir, 
ſignifying to cover, is only a contraction of co- pe- 


rio, quali co-overio :—canſequently Gr.: fee CO- 


| 


VER: Gr. 


QUIVER, Keexaigw, vitro, tremo, vel à Ha- 


Jarcu, quaſſo, quatio, ar wrt to ſhake, or tremble. 

QUOIT ; Kaas, eſych. e, n abss, ſpbæ- 
ras, aut lapides; ſpheres, or ſtones : theſe do not 
exactly anſwer to our quit, Which is a flat and 
round iron ring: however, as the Kaizs might 
have been uſed in the manner of our 'quoits, and 
as they approach near enough in ſound likewiſe, 
they may perhaps pals for an etym. 

UOTE, Koo, guotus ; © citare, ſeu laudare 
authorem libro, et capite ; quota ſint, adnotatis : 
q. d. quotare : Skinn.” te remark the book, chap- 
ter, and verſe of any paſſage in an author, and 
give his own words. ; | 

QUOTH be; Euere, by tranſpoſition enqueo, 
inguit, quit; - quoth he, to ſay, ſpeak, reply 3 
Skinn, under the art. bequeath, ſuppoſes it comes 
from the © Sax. becpe Fan, legare; forte à parti- 
cula be, et cpe dan, dicere; q. d. addicere, vel dicends, 
i. e. conceptis verbis, donarez priſcis enim illis, 
et ſimplicioribus ſæculis, in quibus aut nullæ, 
aut raræ extiterunt literæ, plus valuit eſamen- 
tum nuncupati vum, ſeu verbale, quam jam quam 
accuratiſſime ſcriptum, et conceptum:“ — and 
Verſtegan likewiſe has told us, that cuwyth ſig- 
nifies a will, or teflament : © and heerof,” ſays he, 
* remaineth yet our word bequeath ;”—all which 


is moſt ſtrictly true; and ſhews how much ea- 


ſier it was for theſe gentlemen ta define and ex- 
lain, than to derive : for, had they only con- 


idered that their darling and favourite words 


cpeSan, and cuseyib, were but horrid and bar- 
barous Saxon diſtortions of the Latin word 
inquit, unde guit, quatb, cye dan and  cuwyth, 
they might have found, that they were all de- 
ſcended from the Gr. as above: Voſſius gives 
us another deriv. in the art. SAY : Gr. 

| | QU OTIDIAN ; Keoes, Kolo, quotidianus, quoto 
die; every day, daily. _ \ 1 | 
QUOTIENT), Koogs, Ke#los, guctus; Kell, quoe 


ties; bow ten. 


| | From Gzzzx, and LAT. 
UITTEE for QUATTEE.: only a Northern 
V 7 auto 


or arrotmos; what the French intend- |. 
carcois, Or carquois, would be im- 


R A 


wedge z or ſuch like body 
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Rene: different etymol, have given diffe- 
d 


* 


rent deriv. of this word, according to the 


tudine: - but would neither quote the word 


different lang. from which they have deduced. 
its origin: Minſh. ſuppoſes it is derived © ab 
Hebr. rabab; coire ; ſc. propter fertilitatem:“ 
Skinner fays, * -mallem à Lat. rapidus:”—but 
rapidus is Greek: Junius gives us a different idea, 
taken neither from the appetites, nor powers of 
this creature; but from its formation; “ quot- 
quot unquam obſervarunt Anglos (ſays he) in 
linguæ vernaculæ pronunciatione 6 ſonare ut a, 


facile mecum credent olim fuiſſe robbet; atque 


ita illud fortaſſe corruptum fuerit ex reug b. fet, 
quod exprimit Azovrzs, hair. foot: Belgis quoque 
robbe, et robbeken eſt cuniculus: Has therefore the 
bare ſeems to have received its name from that 
peculiar circumſtance of having hair growing on 
and covering the bottoms of her feet; ſo the 
rabbet likewiſe, being of the hare ſpecies, ſeems 
to have been fo called from her having the bot- 
toms of her feet likewiſe covered with bairz and 
therefore may be derived à Puocow, rugo, rugoſus ; 
1, e. hirſutis pedibus indutus; rough:-foated :=Clel., 
Way. 39, tells us, that © rabbet comes from 
er-avit ; which does not mean abit, or abide, as 
having its habitation in the earth; but as digging, 
or burrowing in the earth: but er is undoubt- 
edly Gr, from Eg-e, terra; the ear-th : as for abit, 
in the ſenſe of digging, it may be Celtic, ; 
RABBLE; Agpaſos, rabula, tumaltus z noiſe, 
| brawling. © 
| RABID, Palo corrumpo; rabio, rabies; raving, 
furious, cutrageous:—Littleton and Ainſworth de- 


of the preſs in the one, uncorrected by thy/other; 
and ought to have been rabies àᷓ ralio; to be mad, to 
rave: Iſaac Voſſius derives it a Pagen, Paſlollay. 
 RACE-bhor/e; 'Pebeu, impetu feror; to ruſh along 
ſwiftly 4 vel à Pro, Puw, fluo; 10 flow Or elſe from 
Oęuo, ru; to hurry away with ſpeed. 
RACE, ſock, ar origin; Piga, radix ; the ret 
ftack, or tem. | Wide 
RACK, and heggary; Terk, far; dregs, refuſe, 
ſeerpings; meaning here weeds, flongs, graſs; which 
| are drawn off the land by the rake, or harrow ; 
and therefore perhaps rack and beggary may be 
derived from this action of raking, à Aparou, 
Agayo, to drag, rake, or draw off... 7 
RACK, or fire-range ; Paxic, ſpina dorſi; © for- 
taſſe ſic dict.“ ſays Skinner, © a pine dorfi ſimili- 


- 


3 SY . Pays 


rive rabies A rapio; but that probably is a miſtake 


R A 


where he had quoted it. " 

RACK and manger ; Pascu, ſeu Peco, rado, 
roſum, raſtrum; a rake, or harrow; from whence 
perhaps came à rack to eat hay out of. YL 

RACK of mutton ; Paxis, ſpina dorſi; the chine; 
in eandem plane ſententiam, ut obſervat Caſaub. 
dixit Homerus Pau cue, dorſum ſuis ; a chine 
of pork : properly ſpeaking (as Lye ' obſerves) 
we mean by à rack of mutton, non tergum, ſed 


cervicem ovillam. a 


RACK, torture; Paco, Pate, quaſi Pago, 
Pay, quali pa, frango, rumpo, lacero ; to break, 
tear, torment. | a 

RACK of wine; * neſcio an,” ſays Skinn. * à 
Sax. neccan ; curare; curam habere alicujus (—ſo 
might he have had of a pincuſhion) hoc enim 
modo.curam habendo, vinum a corruptione vin- 
dicatur : occurrit tamen apud Cotgravium vox 


raque, vin raque; quod exponitur vinum fordi- | 


dum, et fæculentum, à vinaceis ſecunda expref- 


ſione extortum:”—but, whatever may be the ori- 


gin of reccam or of raque, our word rack ſeems 
rather to be deſcended A Pag, ayes, Anus; a 
grape: ſtone; and to rack off wine, means, to pour 
it off from all the huſ&s, ſtones, lees, &c. ; which, 
as it cannot be done at one dzecanting, mult re- 
quire ſeveral repetitions: and this action of rack- 
ing, pouring off, decanting, or refining liquors, is 
very properly expreſſed in Latin by defæco; to 
drain off from the lees ; and therefore, perhaps, 
our word rack may be derived X Tout, fax; 


dregs: or elſe from Agaoow, Apaya, drag, rack, 


or draw off. 

RACKET, or noiſe; © Payin, firepitus major, 
et inconditus, qualis maris alluentis, et littoribus 
ſeſe infundentis eſſe ſolet: Caſaub.“ ihe beating 
and daſbing of the waves againſt the ſhore ; any up- 
roar : or elſe it may be anotherdialet for RHAT= 
TOCK : Gr. | 

RACKET to play with; Teo, fut. 2, Tivo, 
Ion. Fete, teneo, retineo, unde rete, reticulum, 1c. 
quo pila in ſphæriſterio percutitur; a /atticed 


buttledore, or battledore formed with network, to 


ſtrike the ball with at tennis. 
RADIANT, Pagdos, radius; a ray. of light. 


RADISH ; © "PiCa, 2 www :. Caſanb.” Piga, ' 


Palit, radix; the root of a plant, tree, &c. 
RAFFLE; it were to be wiſhed the, in Pin, 
Rad not been changed into an à in raffle ; though 


indeed we have-preſerved it properly in our-verb 


to rifle, or plunder : Pen, ſignifies. here jadus ; 


throwing, or caſting the dice: Skinner ſuppoſes 


raffle is derived a ©© Fr. Gall. raffler ; rapere, cor- 


ripere, abripere; quia victor omnia pignora rapit; 


q. d. lupus rapiuæ, ſeu ſpolie ;"= now: granting 


From Gazzx, and Larry, gl 
pax, nor refer us to the art. rack of mutton, [| the Dr. his Fr. Gall. ſtill it would be Gr. ; for, 


perhaps, he might allow his raffer came from 
rapio, quaſi raffio : but unfortunately rapie de. 
ſcends from rapax ; and rapax from *Apraf t— 
e quid ſi A Fritillo, per metath.“ ſays Wachterus: 
then we might add, quid fi à fritinnio; quod 
fritillus veluti fritinniat, ſtrepente ald: ſays Ainſw, 
but fritinnio; to chatter like a ſwallow, ſeems to 
' derive à ®piſſu, borreo ; as if®the bird made that 
| chattering noiſe through fear. 
RAFT, Pala v, ratis, ligna confuta, tigna 
colligata , a float, made with beams, timbers, pieces 
of wreck, &c. bound together. 8 

RAFTER, Opogos, teFum; arundinis, ſeu ca- 
lami genus in tegendis ædibus olim uſurpari ſoli- 
tum; nay, is uſed to this day; for this is, pro- 
perly ſpeaking, the thatch that covers the houſe; 
but the rafter here is made uſe of to ſignify tb: 
rooſ-tree, or beam that ſupports the roof. 
' RAG of cloth; © Paxcs,: Caſaub. and Upt.”— 
lacera veſtis, detritus panniculus; a torn piece of 
! cloth, a tattered garment : R. Pat, vel potius Pnocu, 
| Payw,: quali pavyw, frango z to break, or tear in 
pieces: Homer mentions the manner in which 
Minerva diſguifed Ulyſſes, in the Thirteenth. 
Odyff. N. 433, thus; | 28 
Aus de uν Paxog akko xaxov (any, nds xildva, 
WYAAER, purrows|ay xox [hEpropuYjeetva XKOATYY®: 
And round him threw another rag, and cloak, 

Tatter*d, ſerdid, and beſmircht with ſmoke. 

RAGE; Fr. Gall. rage; Ital. rabbia; utrum- 
que à Lat. rabies: Skinn,”—et omnia à Gr. Pagan, 
Pagaſlen, ſurſum, ac deorſum eo; to rave, and roam 
about, in a wild, furious manner: vel a Pato, cor- 
rumpo; crack-brained, 

RAGOO; or, according to the curious French 
orthogr. ragoitt;, either from Pace, Payou, Paw, 
quaſi pavyu, frango ; to break, or tear in pieces: or 
elſe from Pa, inten/ſfod particuld; and got, derived, 
debaſed, and diſtorted à Pevgos, Tew, to ſignify 
a ſtrong- ſeaſoned diſh. 95 ' 

* RAIL, or bar, ſeems to be only a contrac- 
tion of repagulum ; and if ſo, then derived XIny- 
vp, pango, pago; unde repagulum ; a belt, bar, 
or obſtacle : or elfe it may be derived as in the 
Sax. Alph. | 
RAIL, or bird; “ ab aliqui pallz, (ſeu potius 
ralle) muliebris in pennis è collo dependentibus- 
ſimilitudine: Skinn.“ - and conſequently derived: 
as in the following art. | | 
+ RAIE, or zigbtrail; © Apaicg; rarus,. lenuis; 
unde ralla, à raritate, texture nomen accepit: 
Voſſ.“ a thin, light cloak of muſlin. | 
' RAIL, or ſcef at: Caſaub. derives it ab 
Eee, cavillari, ſcommate illudere : or elſe it 
may be more ſimply derived à Pu, pos, 3 


— 


vel à Kpradrw, rideo, quaſi ridiculari; to make a 
mock, or a ſcorn . | I TID 
RAIN; Paris, gutta ; Pain, aqud perfundo; 
or perhaps, à Pian, Par, fluere,' propric de-aqud ; 
to flow, Or pour down : Calaub. and Upt.“ 

RAISE ; © Opgbos, redlus; unde Oęo, excito; 
preet. med. Ogwga,  excitavi ; to. rouſe, to get up- 
nd IST 4 

RAISIN ; © Pat, payec, aclnus racemic R. 
pn, \frango; to break : Nug.“ this ſeems to 
be too diſtant a deriv.z neither can I find a bet- 
ter, unleſs a rain received its name from being 
dried in the rays of the ſun ;, and then it would 
take that deriv. Gr. l 0 „1 Ee 

RAKE, or barroto; Pareo, rado, raſtrum; to 
ferape, or ſcratch the grun. 

* RAKE, or /pendihbrift ; © Pax, Matt. v. 25: 
Upt.”—but this is Hebrew: it ſeems rather to 
be of European extraction, as in the Sax. Alph. 

RALLERY, vox nuper noftra ætate civitate 
Anglica donata; a Fr. Gall. raillerie; jocus, joca- 
tio; q. d. ridicul:ri : Skinn.“ but that is Gr. 

RALLVY; Fr. Gall. rallier ; ordines turbatos 
inſtaurare; q. d. realligare > Skinn.” —and conſe- 
quently derived à Avyw, /igo ; to bind, unite, or 
join again :—or perhaps it may rather be derived 
a recolligere ; and then it would take the ſame 
origin as COLLECT: Gr. 

RAM-2on ; mihi videtur,” ſays Lye, “ mu- 
tuatum à ram, ariete, inſtrumento bellico, quo 
Romani mvros, &c. percutiebant: — and conſe- 
quently derived from the ſame root with the fol- 
lowing art. 

RAM, © or male ſheep Aęie, vel Apt, appey-mgo- 
Bale : Heſych.“ - to which Voſſius adds, © ab At, 
abjecto «, fit aris unde factum aries; a male 
. 

RAMAGE-bawk ; Ogaprosr, ramus; a young 
hawk, that is ſtrong enough to get out of the 
neſt, and perch on the branches: Ainſworth ex- 
plas “ a ramage-bawk by niſus; and niſus he 
tranſlates a ſparreto- batot, or merlin, or even an of- 
prey, or falcon: but ramage means no particu- 

lar ſpecies. | 4; 

RAMBLE, Peg, temere inambulo; 10 ſtray, 


* * 


— 


or wander about : and yet it is poſtible, that our 


word ramble may be but a contraction of re-am- 
| bulo;, to walk about, backwards and forwards : and 
if ſo, then it would originate ab Avaroacw, Ajwronw, 
ambulo ; io walk: - Ray would derive remble, or 


ramble, d remobiliare, 1. e. à move; q. d. a re- | | 
of rocks, is a continued chain of mountains under 


ward, or good reward, a good color, or ruddineſs in 
the face, uſed about Sheffield and Yorkſh,”—this: 
ſeemed at firſt. a moſt extraordinary explanation: 


but J have ſince found, that they are two diffe- 


rent art. run into one by miſtake. | 
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RAMIFICATION, from the ſame root with 


| RAMAGE,; and ſignifying now the fine divari- 


cations of the veins in animals, like the ſmall, ſlen- 
der branches of trees. 

* RAMPANT : Skinner, and/Nugent, work- 
ing by the rule of thwart, tell us, © that rampant 
originates à Pero, repo :“ —but if rampant has 


any connexion with Pero, vergo, propendeo; it 


can have none at all with repo, to creep, or crawl! 
along, like a rampant ſnail : but rampant is as far 
from creeping, as grovelling is from flying :—it 
muſt therefore be referred to the Sax. Alph. 
RAMPART ; © Fr. Gall. rampar, rempar; 


| propugnaculum ; Belg. rempart ; Ital. riparare, vel 


rimpare, defendere, protegere; to defend, protect: 
Fun. and Skinn.“ —and yet neither of them ſeem- 
ed to be aware, that the Italian word riparare, 
vel rimpare, was derived à ripaz which is again 
derived by Littleton and Ainſw. à 'Piwrn, impetus,. 
iftlus; A Pinlw, quod ibi impetus aquæ ſiſtitur; 
vel quod in eam aquæ impetum faciant : in ei- 


ther caſe, the effect is the ſame; for the bank, or 


the rampart is formed in order to defend and pro- 
telt the beſieged, as well as to receive the a aulis 
and attacks of the beſiegers. | 

RAN CID, Paco, Patety, ranceo; Bawyy9c. Tan. 
cus, rancidus; muſty. 

RANCOR, © Paw, Pate, corrumpo, perdo: 
Vol.“ — becauſe all rancor and malice, ſpoils and 
corrupts the mind :—Skinner has added another 
interpretation, though not perhaps the true one; 
viz. à re-en-ceur : quòd fc. profunde cerdi in- 
fixum eſt: but ſtill it is Gr. 

RAN- DOM; Ital. randello;. temerè, fine 
ullo conſilis: vel potius a Fr. Gall. renden; incerti- 
tudo ; hoc à randon; rapidi et precipitis fluvii impe- 
tus: Skinn. - and Lye ſubjoins; “ quod verbale 
eſt à rennan; fluere; et dun, deorſum: according 
to; which it deſcends à Pee, vel Puw, fluo, et Avro, 


ſubeo; deorſum; to flow downwaras, fly falſe of 


aim. 
RANGE about, Eppu, egre eo, vagor; to wander, 
or ſtray about. 
RANGE, or fire-grate, Paxis, ſpina dorſt ; the: 
ehine bone; ob ſimilitudinem. 94 
RANGE of rocks, Pata, firepitus, præſertim 
aque rupes percutientis :: the noiſe ef the waves: 
daſhing againſt the rocks-:. or pernaps-from-the fol- 
lowing art. | | = 
RANGE, to ſet in order) Apu, apto; jungo; be- 
RANK, degree, ſtation } cauſe a ledge, or range: 


water, which. generally runs-in. a certain order and! 
direction along ſhoar. 

RANKLE ; from. the ſame root with: RAN- 
CID + Gr.: * eſt enim. noſtrum rankling. quidam: 


rancedi nis,, 
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fonecdinis, deu pudfrdinif gad: Skin,” 4 ten- 

Aenq; lo. detays 10 feftering. in bis ſhroud, | 

„ RAN-SACK; | diripere s g. d- reinſaccart 3 | 

hoc eft ſaccos expilare, exeutere ; Skinn,” but, 

N 2 art. ſack, the Pr. has derived that word 
om 

RANSOM, 'Pveic,. redemplia 3 ; regaining liberty 
0 a ſum of money. 6.” 

RAP. Pay Zon, pereutere; Calavb, and Vpr.”, 
— beat, or ſtrite. 

RAP, and RAN, commonly pronounced rap. 
and rend: Lye has very juſtly ſhewn, that Skin- 
ner, according to the common orthogr. “ ſcribit 
rend; alii rap and run fer utrumque falſum; 
nam voculæ ſunt Septentrionis originis, et tan- 
tundem valent, ac ſi dicas, quicquid vincire, et 
auferre poſſis; rap enim eſt à Sax. hæpan; vin- 
cire: ran autem manifeſte venit ab Iceland. rana, 
rena; rapere, violenter auferre ;”—it would give 
me the greateſt ſatisfaction to concur with this 
gentleman in all his obſervations ; but here it 
ſeems to be evident that rap, fignifying viucire, 
is not of Sax. but of Gr. extract. ; for it may be 
derived either from ®eaoow, ſepio, munio +. to phrap, 
1 or tie _— or elſe A Pan, ſuo, conſuo ; 

w up, or envelope | 
APACIOUS, 8 rapax, rapio, rapacitas; 
10 Frm with greedy bands. 

RAPE-/eed; Paxus, Paris, ve Heſych. 

rapum, rapa; wild muſtard. 

RAPPER; Palo, ſuo; to ſew; the covering, 
in which a young lady keeps her needles, ſilk, 
thread, &c. for ſewing. _ 

RARITY, Aga, raras, teuuis ; thin, ſcarce 

erceptible. 

RAS-BERRY JMinſh. deflectit à Po, Poros, 
RASP-BERRT | virgultum; ihe ſmall, flender 

or rather ſtalk, which bears an agree- 

RAPS-BERRY _ able berry ; rabus Idzus, et 


ejus baccæ; ab  Egulipeg, ruber, unde rubus i= 


though it might rather be called rath-berry ; and 
then it would take 4 different deriv. as will be 
ſeen under that art.: Gr. 

RASCAL pe Pax, Pa v, Pa xx, and, 

RASCHAL F by Littleton and Ainſworth, 
racha; for it is written all theſe different ways; 
but ſeems to be derived from the Hebrew, rather 
than from the Greek, or Latin lang. 

RAS E, not as Nugent writes it, according to 
common orthogr. rare; for it is undoubtedly 


derived either from Paw, Paco, deſtrus: vel a}. 
Pace, Pnoow, rado, raſum; not razum ; to ſhave, |. 


ſcrape, or ſcratch; allo to obliterate ; and likewiſe 
to demoliſh walls, or fortifications, — 


RAS H, à diſeaſe, is a corruption. ſays Ciel. 


Wey. 51, * of the Freveh-neuge: as that is. like 


„From GAA K, and LAY IHR. 


daring. iaſole 11 


R A. 
wiſe Sifegried, from mio. ws ian 
quently Vun 1 
n Precipitate *. Ceſaubon gives us wo 
deriv. of this Words vel A Saus, audax, ſemera- 
rius; vel A PayIaitg, 8 farc 5 bold, 


£ 


RAT. Teak, ſwore A well known animal; 
R. Te, ſus; a ſwine; quia in Babe Huillun: 
becauſe it has a ſwine n nau 

RATE, or cod Paloyrr, * "Pades, Bravia; 
obe, Arqpe; ie mate any loud noiſe; or elſe it 
may be derived ab Agacow, convitior; 16 reprove, 
reprogch: vel ab Egebo, irrito 3 10 pro uołe. 1 

RATE, or tax © © Pns, Puxv, res à pecore, que 
opes erant antiquorum z' Cel, Scal. unge Hippo- 
crati *Pnvixes, oville, et agninæ pelles: item Evppnvor, 
etymologo, d xaxunge3ales, xa Wr qui pe- 
cora habet multa; i. e. dives: Voſſ. —rard por- 
tiene ſtimare; 2 tax, laid according to an efti- 
mate of a perſon's: effects and eſtate:—from this 
very eſtimate, it looks as if our word rate, ſhould 
be deduced, either from ., res. age, or from 
Pew, i. e. Eerw, dico unde Pris, Fatus, unde recr 
atque ratus; ratio; a rate, Or computation. 

RAT H, early Ta diluculum, tempus antelu- 


RAT H-berries canum; #wi-light ;- and here 
RATH-wine ] uſed to ſignify any berry, 
fruit, &c. that comes guick, early, and ſuddeny to 


perfettion: unleſs we may adopt the following 
deriv. 


RATHER, ſeems to be only a comparative 
degree of rad, cito; rade, citius; and Skinn. 
has accordingly given only that Sax. deriv.; but 
Lye. has traced it up to the Gr. in ““ Pagives,. celer, 
agilis; videri quoque poſſunt affinia Padies, fa- 
cilis ;- quod. facilia, nulla negotio, ac ſtatim expe- 
dianlur: - becauſe whatever we had rather do, 
we do it /peedily, 

RATI-EY.; Clel. Voc, 21,0, has, with great 
judgement ſhewn, that.** the ſceptre, with which 
the bill, or thing, was touched to give it ſanction, 
was called the raadt; whence rod, ratum, ratifi- 
catio: but all theſe words ſeem to ſpring im- 
mediately from Pads, rad- ius; a rod, wand, or 
ſcepure: hence the expreſſion, to ratify a treaty ; 


an agreement finally concluded and confirmed, 


by 4he ratifying touch of rhe rod, wand, or ſceptre ; 
| ac alſo ſignified a Prayer, or petition ae. 


according to Ovid; 
Hoc ego pro vobis, hoc vos optate, colani: 
Elan raras utraque diva preces. 

_ Faſt. I. 695. 
RATIONAL, from the. ſame original with 
|:RATE ; ſignifying now any erin or reaſoning 
* . [ubjer?. .. 


RATTLE ; ; Alan, cratalum, ot F 
on Caſaubon 


R A 
Caſaubon noſtrum #attle primario ſenſu à Gr. 
Palos, deelinat : fed) nihil manifeſtius eſt, quam 


hæc omnia eſſe ovoualorirompers': Skkinn. „et it 
be ſo z ſtill it is Greek; and may originally be 


5 a 'Polec j. e. Poboc, Rrepitus : ; . Toud | 


rumbling noiſe. ; 
RAVAGE, Aęrat, rapar; guet ropatiart 5 "to 
ſpoil, plunder,” and * me An 

- RAUCITY, ©- ee, Hadi rautitas,” uti 
Faw ab Fauteſc + Volt 4 Boarſenefs, or rough- 
neſs of voice. 
"RAVE; © ano l Piugis ba- temere vagart 


bur neither of theſe are applicable to this pre- 
ſent art. becauſe they ſeem to expreſs only roving 
#þ and 'down ; which a perſon may do without 
raving: and therefore we might much rather 


adopt another deriv. of Voſſius; viz. * rabire, | 


oor 


forſan quaſi Patsch ia, corrumpi viotenter :“ to 
be violently diftrafed :—=Clel. Voc. 164, n, would 
derive our word ave from the French reve, 
which ſignifies à dream; and is itſelf derived à 
reſoario ; a revery, or delirium:“— fed unde reſva- 
rio? — from the Gr. as above : | fee alſo RE- 
VERY : Gr. 

RAVEN, the bird; Spdinian would derive it 
a Sax. © nzpan, rapere, ſpoliare; unde corvus ex 
rapacitate, conttactim raven dicitur:”—and this 
pzpan he would derive 2 heap, veſtis quod | 
viatores veſtibus ſpoliaret; uti etiam et à roba, 
robatores, latrones dicti ſunt robber: — but ſtill 
it may be Gr.; for peap, in the ſenſe of veſtis, 
ſeems to be only a Northern diale& for ROBE ; 
Gr, ;—Junius, and Skinner, who quotes Sommer, 
ſuppoſe, that the raven may be derived“ i Sax. 
peapian ; repere, propter rapacitatem 1c.”— but 
then it might be more proper to write it ravin, A 
| fapina't—this however does not ſeem to be the 
proper etym.; becauſe the eagle, the cormorant, 
the Vulture, and many other birds, are far more 
voracious than the raven: and therefore we may 
rather derive it, as in the following art. 

RAVEN-GRAY : we have already obſerved, 
under the art. GRAY, thar this color might 
have been ſo called from the bird raven, à Bea y, 
quod duplicem habet notionem, ſays Voſſ. nam 
vel de votis ſono raucus (which is very remarkable | 
in the raven) vel de colore ravus dicitur: and here 
it is taken in the latter; as when we ſay, a raven- 
gray cloth; that is, not intirely þ/ack, but ravus; 
gray, a middle color, between a blue and à black; 
0 that à raven gray is che original, and its de- 
ri vative united. 

- RAVINOUS, *Agraf, rapax,- rapio, rapidus; 
rapacious ; or elle a Pale, ſurſunt et deorſum ec, 


10, erroʒ a rover : Upt.,” —Voffius derives 


'Pejuſ3oz, 
ina" aan Pag alen, ſurſum et deorſum eo 
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bis rabies," rabidus; raving for food," voracious : . 
Verſtegan ſuppoſes it to be Sax, 

© RAVISH- away ; Agra, rapas greedity to ſnatch, 
or tear away, 

RAVISH, with violence; this may have ſome 
connexion with the foregoing art. and take the 
ſame deriv.; but here it ſeems more proper to 


relates to hunger; and raviſh to luſt; and there- 
fore in this latter ſenſe it. might be better to de- 
rive it A Paw, corrumpo z to fully, to deflower, 5 
RAUK ; © various dialect for rate: Ray:“ 
but RAKE is Gr. or Sax, 
RAW fleſh; Kęues, frigus, ſanguis poſtquam 
effuſus venis, et jam frigefatus ; any thing with 
the blood yet tagnant in it. 
RAW, rude, Pagdos, rudis, quaſi raxdiss, virga 
rudis, impolita; a rude, unſbapen branch, or bough'y 
a rough, unpoliſbed bar of iron: and here uſed to 
ſignify an ignorant, illiterate clown. 
RAV, 4 b; rata; the ſeate fiſh. | 
|, RAY of light z; Pagdoc, radius: 4 wand; alſo a 
beam of the ſun. 
RAZE of ginger, Piga, radix; à root of ginger: 
| Shakeſpear 1 in his firſt part of Henry IV. act ii. 
ſc. 1, introduces two carriers, one of whom ſays, 
Car. I have a gammon of bacon, and two 
razes of ginger, to be delivered as far as 
Charing-croſs: 


on which Theobald obſerves, ce as our author in 
ſeveral paſſages mentions a race of ginger, I 


mentioned here; the former ſignifies no more 
than a fingle root of it; but @ raze is the Indian 


ſuſpect that the Gr. deriv. above is not proper; 
for it cannot be Gr. if raze is an Indian term — 


ſhould be applicable to @ race of ginger, when it 
ſignified no more than a ſingle root it; and not 
applicable to a raze of ginger, when. it ſignified 
a bale of it : in ſhort, it ſeems as if Theobald; 
not being an etymol. had here made a diſtinction 
to ſuit his own convenience: let the diſtinction 


then be admitted, but let the derivation continue 
one and the ſume. 


REACH, © retch, ſtretch ; Oeryw, 8 . 


vigo, Rraight ;, i. e. what is fretcbed Caſaub, a 
| Upt. 3” 
| REACH, 10 vomit; Peyxen, crepitare, flertere z 


to make a noiſe, like ſnering. 
RE-ACTION, &c. &c. &c. We have many 
other words in our language, Niang with the 
prepoſition. RE, which will be more property 
found under their reſpective articles; unleſs when 
the 


make ſome diſtinction between them: ravinous 


thought proper to diſtinguiſh it from the raze 


term for @ bake of it: this might lead us to 


now it would be very remarkable indeed if Piga 
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the primitives themſelves are not in uſe; as in 
the following words, when, compounded. 
READ: Sax. naban ; forte corruptum ex 
ſlo peondan; à peopd, fermo * Lye: ”"—which 
almoſt points out the word PM], verbums a word, 
or ſyllable Pronounced. 
READY; * *Padug, vel Pains (—vel Pridiog) 


we have ſeen that rath may be derived from a 
different root. 

8. 65 AF, veſtis; ; A Panto, ſus ; 3 Pagiduloc, Jutus: 

—Verſtegan ſuppoſes it to be Sax. 

"REAL, Pus, PW, et Pw, res, verus; reverd; 
truly. verily. 

REALM, Aex, quaſi Paxu, rege; unde reg- 
num; à kingdom, dominion. 

REAM of paper : © ſcapus, vel faſcis charta- 
ceus, continens quingentas phyluras : intelligen- 
dum nempe vocabulum de. tah chartarum con- 


gerie, quam uno vinculo commode contineas 31 


nam Sax, neam, et heoma, eſt ligamentum ; a 
Pupc, lorum, remulcum : Jun.” —any fort of cord, 


to tie things up in 4 bundle; whence a bundle 
of paper. 


REAM-PENNY ; © a provincial diale& for 
Rome penny, or Rome-ſcot ; a tribute, formerly 
paid- by England to Rome ; and which is ſome- 
times called Peter*s-pence; but now uſed prover- 
bially for peccadillos ; he reckons up his ream- 


pennies; he mentions all his faults : Ray:”—this | 


1s no more than explaining the. expreſſion ; this 
is not ſhewing us from whence it is derived ; 
which is purely Gr.: ſee ROME, and PENNY : Gr. 
REAP; Agro, carpo, meto; to crop, ar mow : 
Caſaub.”—unde Ageram, falx ; @ ſeithe, or ſickle; 
and from hence the name of Drepanum, a pro- 
montory of Sicily ; famous for the death of 
Anchiſes:—and yet perhaps it might not be im- 
proper to derive reap ab Acrak, rapax ; unde 
rapio, obripia z 10 take, or take away, the fruits of 


the earth 


REAR of an army; a re præverbio loquelari; 
unde retro, retrorſum; bebind; any thing placed 
behind an army; alſo the laſt ranks. 

REAT CH, Xgepnlopas, ſcreo, raucd voce tuſſire; 
to cough ; or endeavour to throw up any thing. 

REBUS, © dicitur, ubi nomen viri nobilis 
effigie armorum gentilitiorum exprimitur : credo 
a Lat. rebus; quippe hic conveniunt rebus nomina 
quæque ſua : Skinn. and Lye :”—but ſince rebus 
deſcends from res, theſe gentlemen ought to 
have traced that word up to the Gr. as under the 
art. REAL: Gr. 

RE-CEIPT, Kaſho, capio, recipio, eit to 
take, accept. 


RE-CENT, Egoness, veagos, Heſych. ut con- 


From Grxnzx, and Latin 


R E 


jicio, ſays Voſſius, © a re, et candeo, re cent; nam 


nova ere, commendantur candore, qui 'yeroltace 
perit:” nem, freſh, neat....-.." 

RECI-P! PROCAL,, ban, - poſep, vnde Price, 
reciproco; 1. e. uliro citroque poſtere: any alternate 
motion, like the ebbing and flowing of the tides; the 


 beaving and ſubſiding of the lungs, 
Facilis; eaſy : et inde rathe, rather : Upt.”—but } 


RECK 7 may ſeem ſtrange to deduce 
RECRON 


theſe two words from” Age, and 
yet that will be found the origin of them, when 
we conſider that the ſenſes of words depend on 
their deriv. ; thus Age ſignifies. apto, jungo ; to 
join, rank, ſet in order; thence uſed o enumerate, 


' Compute 3 "thence uſed to ſignify eſleem, value, or 
regard; and in all, or ſome one of theſe ſenſes 
will thoſe different words, which have been 


quoted by the other etymol. from the various 


Northern lang. be eaſily referred. 
RECK-ON, or cover the fire :, © Belg. vier 
reten; diſperſum ignem componere, et carbone nu- 


| merato veluti cineribus abruere: Sax. benecan, 


occultare ſub calidis cineribus; obruere favillis: Jun.” 
this explanation ſeems to mean no more than 
RAKE #he aſbes or cinders e ;—conſe- 
quently Gr. | 

RE-COIL, Avayoetvu, tripudio, exſilio; to ſip, 
leap, or bound back: R. Xogeve, ſalio, allo z to 
dance, 

RE-CON- NOITRE ; a pretty Gallic diſtor- 
tion of recognoſcerez 10 recolleft, to take ſuch par- 
ticular notice of any perſon, or place, as to be 
able 4 know it again: conſequently | Gr.: ſee 
COGNIZANCE: Gr. 1 

RE- CORD, Ktaę J, Kne- -d, cor. do; unde 
re- cordor, qu af re, iterum cordi do; vel cum af- 
fectu cordis reminiſcor : ** archive, zabule, ſeu com- 
mentarii publici: hinc recorder nobis caufidicus ali- 
quis prætori a conſiliis, ejuſque in jure dicendo 
orator ; quaſi ↄræfectus archivarum, ſeu tabularum 
publicarum ; qui eſt à memorid, magiſter memorie: 
Skinn.”— how much eaſier it is to define, than 
derive ; the Dr. can tell us what it is, not whence 
it is he public archives of a kingdom, which 
bring to mind the laws enacted by our anceſtors ; 
and to which we mult have recourſe in order 1 
revive any thing in our memory, or appeal to in any 
controverted point in debate. 

RE- COVER: it might be eaſily ſuppoſed, that 
this was compounded of re, and cover, or hide: 
but inſtead of that, it is compounded of re, ard 
cupero, contracted to cover; i. e. à Karla, capio, 
recapio, recupero; to recover, regain, 1 poſſeſß. 

RE-CREANT ; either a tranſpoſition of Keag, 
quaſi K era, cor; unde recreant, baſe, and cowaraly 3 
or elſe a Kg, perficio, creo; unde re-creo z, made 
the wrong way. 


| RE-CREMEN T, 


R E 


5 * 2p - 


covery of ſtrength ;' a „rer + Wau l 92 b 
RECTITUDE, either from Ax, quaſi Pan, 
rego, redtus; ruler or from Oęboes, rettus, rectilu- 
do; right, uprightneſs. uu, 
RE-CUPERATION; Keno, capio, recupero; 
to recover, regain. AS 
_ RE-CUSANT, Aha, Alzobai, cauſa, cauſo; 
unde recuſo; ex re, contra; et cauſa; 4% refuſe, 
deny, * rejeft a fit. 4 
RED, © Epulgos, ruber; unde Egubeaunz rubefa- 
cere; to redden, to-bluſh: Caſaub. and Upt.“ 
RE-DEEM, eſt a redimire, ſays Voſſ. hoc 
ire, et diu, hoc eſt 3:ower;, vinculum; to releaſe 
from bonds, impriſonment, captivity, &c. : or — 
ſee EMPTION: Gr. I 2 | 
: RED-ITION, Ew, Eu, co, 
returning. v7 
RED-OLENCY, Ogu, Oed, duda, ole, redo- 
lens; to ſmell, to ſcent, to perfume. 
RE-DOUT, © munimentum quoddam mili- 
tare, quo feſſi milites reduci; i. e. ſe recipere 
polſunt ; prætenturæ, receptacula : Sk inn.“ - conſe- 


redeo, reditio; a 


quently ought to have been traced to Aww, Azxvuw, | 


Aerxvup, oftendo; duco; to lead, to condutt; to retire to. 
RE-DRESS ; © Fr. Gall. redreſſer; Ital. rin- 
drixzare; corrigere; q. d. re-dirigere, vel re. direc- 
tare : Skinn.“ - conſequently derived either from 
Peg, vel Ax, quaſi Pay, repo, derigo; to dire; 
or from Oębos, reftus; right ; to do one right, 10 ſet 
one right ;, 1. e. correft, or rectiſy. | 
RED-START ; half Gr. half Belg. : RED, as 
we have ſeen, is Greek; but fart is derived“ a 
Belg. fteert, ſtert, vel ftirt; cauda; the tail; q. d. 
red-tail ; raudd rubrd: prædita; ge Skinn.“ 


REDB-UN DANCE, Tos, vel Tau, quaſi "Trdwp, | 


unda, redundo ; to ouerfoto, abound. 

REED, Ogo, excito ; excited, or ſhaken with the 
wind: Voſſius derives arundo ab ariditate, aridus : 
then we might ſuppoſe it was derived ab Ag, 
ares, aridus:— but Iſ. Vo. derives arundo ab 


Aedig, cilſpis teli:— the firſt is a conjecture formed 


from its motion; the laſt, from its ſhape. 


REEKING-het z © videri poſit abſciſſum ex 
Pant hee, quod Heſych. exponit Gs, exſiccatus, 


aridus: vel ex Paneges quod eodem doctiſſ. 


gramm. exponitur x Ames, aſper, ſavus fumus: 


Jun.” ſmoke, which 
hurtful to the eyes. 


REEL, jubft. 125 volvo; to roll around, 


is always Harp, pungent, and 


REEL, verb 
REEL, to ſtagg er 21216 


From GER, and LATIN. 


R E 


REER, or rat: Sax. hnegne, crudus, ſeems to 
be but a various dialect for RARE, or RAW .— 
conſequently G⁊ r. 10 
REEVE; * prefeius; as à port. reeve, ſheriff, 
or rather ſhire-reeve 3 ſometimes written grave; 
as a land-grave; exadtor: Sax, hapian; rapere ; 
ſays Skinn.”—*'olim enim,” ſays Spelman, “pa- 
gorum præpoſiti, quos alii comes vocabant, 
Saxones noſtri ſuo idiomate revios, et grevios, nun- 
cuparunt; ideo ſc. quod mulctas regias, et delin- 
quentium facultates, in fiſcum raperent, exigerent, 
et deportarent: - and conſequently is Gr, being 
derived ab Agra, vel Ag rag, rapio; to ſnatch, 
and carry away; for the Saxon and Daniſh tax 
gatherers were real harpies, and raviſbers. 

RE-FECTORY, oo, flo, facio, reficio, refetis- 
rium; the hall in monaſteries, and colleges, where 
they recruit, and refreſh themſelves. * 

RE-FELL, Epaaau, ſupplanto, profterno ; to re- 
ſute, or ſubvert an argument. 

RE-FER, Ge, fero, refero; to bring back, to form 
à connexion with what went before, or may come after, 

RE-FRAIN ; © vel a Lat. refringere ; vel ab 
Ital. roffrenare; cobibere, abſtinere ; q. d. refr enare : 
| ſed prius etymon longe prefero : Skinn.“ —but 
Lye, after the latter deriv. ſays, omnia fortaſſe 3 
Cambr. Brit. frwyn; frenum; fruyno; refrenare : 
but why theſe gentlemen ſhould reſt with ſuch 
a pleaſing tranquillity, in all, or in any of theſe 
languages, would not be eaſy to ſay ; unleſs we 
can ſuppoſe, that the Latins and Greeks bor- 
rowed from the Welſh :—on the contrary, frwyn, 
frenum, refrenare, raffrenare, are all of them evi- 
dently derived either à Bgeww, fremo, frendeo, fre- 
num; quod hoc equi dentibus frendeant; to champ, 
or chew the bit; hence to bridle in, to curb, re- 
ftrain; i. e. refrain: or elle a Pyoow, Payou, pays, 
quaſi javyw, frangoz quia indomitos equorum 
| amimos frangat; as Junius very juſtly obſerves 
under the art. FRAIN. 

RE-FUND; Xew, Xvw, Xuro, fundo; refunds ; 
to pour back again; to make a return of what was 
unjuſtly obtained. 

RE-FUSE, or reef; Aſſia, Aſſiachas, cauſa, 
cauſo; unde recuſo; ex re, contra; et cauſa; reirs 
cauſer ; to deny a ſuit, to flight a requeſt. 

RE-FUSE, relicks, ſcraps ; from the ſame root; 
Gr.: whatever is rejected. 

RE-FUTE, *©* $aw, co, ®npi, for, farts, fatur; 
| unde futo, reſuto; 1s diſprove the argument of an 

adverſary: Ainſw.”—ſed eſt à futo vaſe (adds he) 
« quia, ut futo fervens aqua, ita Jeni oratione 
compeſcantur adverſarii :” adds Junius; who then 
quotes Varro, lib, 4. de L. L. vas aquarium de- 
cant futum, quo in triclinio allatam aquam infunae- 


J ant; Titinius, Setind. | 
| 3D REGAL 


* 


* 


R E From GRE R k, and LATI u. 


REGAL )* Aęxu, quaſi Paxo, rege; et 16- 


X | 
-GRET ;,.** Fr. Gall. regret; Ital. regrerto; 


REGENT\ dorus regem ait dici à rette . | 2olet, triſtitia ; hoc à re, neg. et gratum; q. d. 


ſed hac Stoica eſt alluſio; nam planum 
à rego:— hoc Caninius et Nunneſius non abſurde 
pro rago dici putat; effe id ab Aa, xala pilateow: 
ſed imprimis aſſentio, continues Voſſius, doc- 
tiſſimo ſocero meo, Franciſco Junio, qui com- 
mentario in Danielis cap. IV. ſuſpicatur rea, 
rex, omniaque ejus conjugata, venire à nomine 
rac, quod Babyloniis regem notabat: —4 King, 
or ſupreme potentate ; together with — Gp 6. 
dignity, and authority, belonging to him: that 
the Greeks ſeem to have derived their word Ag, 
by tranſpoſition, from the Hebrew rac. 
REGI-CIDE, Azgxw-nonlw, repi-cidas, a king- 
killer ; one who dares to lift his hand againſt the 
king's life: R. Agx«, et Kerſo, cædo; to kill. 
REGIMEN F quaſi Pax, rego, vegi- 
REGIMENT \ men ; is rule or regulate our 
diet.; alſo, a body of men under government and 
control :—Clel. Voc. 122, acknowledges, that 
regiment ſignifies a body of men martially ap- 
pointed, arrayed, and collected out of any par- 
ticular ſhire , and therefore would derive it A 
reich- mot; and fo indeed they might have been 
formerly; but now a regiment may be compoſed, 
not only of different ſhires, but of different na- 
tions : however, even reich-mot 1s Gr. | 
REGION; from the foregoing root; quod 
priuſquam provinciæ fierent, regiones ſub regibus 
erant, atque ab iis regebantur : Perot. a diviſion, 
or diſtriti, under a ruler, formerly called a king :— 
Cleland's attachment to the Celtic makes him 
affirm, in Voc. 7, that * reich is the etimon of 


regio - we might rather ſuppoſe the reverſe ; |. 


and that regio itſelf was derived from the Gr. 
RE-GISTER, * regiftrum, ſeu potius regeſtum; 
terra & ſulco egeſta; et in aliquantulam altitudi- 
nem elevata ; earth caſt up, a ridge in plowing : 
alſo 4 regiſter boot: Littleton and Ainſw.“ but 
this is not going far enough ; for regifter is un- 
doubtedly derived à res geſtas; and Voſſius tells 
us, that gero originates à X«gigav; i. e. à Nag, 
namque 45 obliquo ejus Xeees tum eſt gero; ut 
proprie ſit manum adminiſtrare; a regiſter being a 
book in which tranſactions and exploits are noted down. 
RE-GRATER, interpolator; à Gall. re; et 


rater; ſcalpere; grateur; ſcalptor; {c, qui iterum 


fealpit ; i. e. polit veſtes : Minſh. and Skinn. as 
quoted by Lye :”—but all of them ſtop there: 


however, ſhould this be the true ſenſe of the word, 


it would originate à 'Pacow, vel Tpapu, rade, ſcalpo; 


to raſp, or ſcrape, or ſcratch old clothes over, in 
order to clean them: ſo that a regrater ſeems to 


imply the idea of a perſon's bringing only ſcoured, 


or ſecond band things to market. 


re. gratum; i. e. ingratum: Skinn. —tho' this word 


gratus appears under fnany different, forms, yet it 


is remarkable, the Dr. has never once introduced 


it into his dictionary, except in this inſtance be- 


fore us; and even here he will not give us the 
true deriv. z for gratus deſcends. a Xa, Kaęiſic, 
gratia. IG IO WEI 
REGULAR, Apex, quaſi Pax, rego, regula ; 4 
rule, method, and direction. | 5 
RE-HEARSE : it would be in vain to expect 
that Skinner ſhould lead us up to the true origin 
of this word ; it 1s ſufficient to. have led us part 
of the way, and we muſt be thankful for that: 
thus he will tell us, that“ rebear/e ſignifies nar- 
rare, recitare ; fort. à re, et hear, q. d. iterum 
audiendem exhibere: —if we hunt him any far- 
ther, it will be in vain; for, after having ſearched 
him cloſely, we arrive at his article ear, where he 
tells us, it comes from auris; but has no idea 
that that word ſhould be Gr. | 
REIGN, ApXxu, quaſi Pay, ego, regnm ; @ 
kingdom, dominion, rule. | 
REIN of a bridle; Teva, tro, Ton. revew, ſeneo, 
retineo;, to retain, reſtrain, rein, or keep in. | 
REINS of the back; © 'Pru, fluo, ruo; unde ren, 
renis ; cauſa nominis erit, quod ſeroſus humor 
per renes decurrat: Petrus tamen Nunneſ. exiſti- 
mat rien (ſic enim veteres dixere) venire A Gr. 
Nigęoc, abjecto e, quod idem notat: à ren, ſeu 
potius rien, eſt Belg. nier; or kidney: Voſſ.“ — 
this is undoubtedly better than deriving ren à 


| Gem, mens 3 the mind; with Littleton and Ainſw. 


RE-JUMBLE ; © it rejumbles on my ſtomach ; 
a Fr, Gall. regimbe ; calcitrat; {ic autem dicimus, 
ubi cibus in ventriculo fluctuat, et nauſeam 
parit; à præp. re, et jambe; It. gamba, ortum 
ducit : Skinn.”—the Dr. then refers us to GAM- 
MON, and there tells us, that Menagius à Gr. 
Kahr, deflectit; and then makes another refe- 
rence to HAMM, which, he ſays, © Caſaubon 
deflectit a Kann, et Jun. à Kopua, ſegmentum:” 
—and yet it is poſſible, that both gammon, and 
ham, may not come from either of thoſe roots, 
and ſtill may be Gr. : beſides we have had a 
quite different deriv. from the Dr. under the art. 
JUMBLE: Gr. 

RE-LATE, 7 fers, refero, relatus, rela- 

RE-LATION I tio; à narration; or an ac- 
count brought from a diſtance : alfo a kinſman, 
or one whoſe deſcent has @ reference to our own. 

RE-LAY of horſes, dogs, 8c.-< vox venatica ; 
8 ubi canes ordine, et quaſi in procindtu 
collocantur eo in loco, quem cervus tranſiturus 


| eſt; a Fr, Gall. rallier les chiens; canes componere, 


uz 


ſeu, ordinare z ſee rally : Skinn.” —but rally, the 
Dr. had derived à realligare ;—tho' in neither ar- 
ticles would he tell us it was Gr.; viz. A Avyw, 


 ligo, alligo, realligare m to rally, to 'conne#, or join 


ther again: fo that à relay of bor ſes ſignifies a 
— * horſes diſpoſed at gps = di- 
ſtances, that they all feem to be united, and 
/ ATA | 
RE-LEASE * Skinner very juſtly ſuppoſes this 
word is derived à relaxare ;—but then he ought 
to have traced it to the Gr.: ſee LAX, or 
LOOSE :—there is however another conjecture 
worth mentioning ; viz. that releaſe may come 
from religare, in the ſenſe of un- bind; and then 
it would originate à Avyw, ligo; t6 bind. | 
 RE-LEVE, commonly written relieve, like 
believe; but this originates à Aris, cortex; unde 
levis, levo; to lighten, or make eaſy, by lifting up 
any great weight, or alleviating any oppreſſion, 
__ © RE-LENT, quaſi relenient, à Arles, lentus, 
lenis; eafy, gentle, mild. E Bens 
- RE-LICT; Auro, Aiypram, linquo, relifiay a 
widow, who is /eft without a huſband, -, 

* RE-LIGION, Aeyw, dico; unde lego; qui autem 
omnia, quæ ad cultum deorum pertineant, dili- 
genter retractarent, et tanquam relegerent, dicti 
ſunt religiaſi ex relegendo ; tanquam A deligendo, de- 
ligentes; ex intelligendo, — gr : Cicero: 7 
read often, to peruſe, and ſearch diligently 4he holy 
ſcriptures:— and yet perhaps this may not be the 
proper deriv. ; for religion ſeems rather to be de- 
rived à Avyu, ligo, vincio; to bind, reſtrain : by 
either binding the conſciences of mankind to the 
obſervance of its precepts; or reftraining the 
ations of mankind from the commiſſion of evil : 
—Clel. Way. 6; and Voc. $1, gives us a dif- 
ferent idea of this word, which, he ſays, origi- 
ginates from “  ray-ligion, the being bound, or 
confined by the ray, or the circle that was drawn 
(by the ray, the wand, the ''Pa-Bdos) round the 
perſons who were arreſted, or arraigned in the 
name of juſtice:”—but both RAY, and gion, or 

LIGATURE, are Gr. 3 5 75 
- RE- — at $060 ol. pro Aura, Alu- 

- RE-LIQUES 


religuiæ; remains, what are left. 


taſte. 


' RE-MAIN, Mere, manere; to continue, or 


abide; alſo the ręfdue, or what is left: ſee 

MOUND, or Bead; and MUNDANE: Gr. 
REMEABLE, Eęiluos, remus, remex; an oar; 

unde remeo, remeabilis; to be paſſed, or croſſed by 


dars: Virgil, in the ſixth AEneid, 425, calls the 
river Styx, irremeabilis undæ; the river that could 


R E From Gkrznx, and LATIN. R E 


never be repaſſed: or from Nis, nato; into, Meatus, 
meabilis ; to paſs, 

RE-MEDY, Med, Medomai, curo; medeor; 60 
cure, beal, make whole and found again. 

RE-MORA'; Mago, divide; quia morantes 
tempus intervallis trabunt, ac dividunt : vel à 
Mera, quo manſio, moraque in loco aliquo fignifi- 
catur; „ mutatum nr: Mopas voce uſi ſunt 
Xenophon, Diodorus Siculus, plureſque alii : 
auctor etymologici magni, Mega, ' rayjpa 16. 
alias: Vol.” —4 tarrying, delaying, ſtopping, 
Wange 

RE-MORSE, Mogoy «dw, mordeo, remorſurus ; to 
bite, gnaw, torment. 

REN-COUNTER ; © Fr. Gall. rencontre, ren- 
contrer, q. d. re-in-contrare: Skinn.” —conſequently 
derived ab Ange, contra; oppoſition, counteratting, 
contradifting ; meeting in an unfriendly manner. 

REND, “ PY, rumpere ; to tear in pieces: 
Caſaub.” | 

REN-DER, to give, Aidan, do, reddo ; by in- 
ſerting the , quali rendo; to return, or give up a 


| toon, or fortreſs. 


RENDER, * 20 ſeparate ; ſpoken of diſperſing 

a company ; perchance from rending per para- 
gogen: Ray: - then perchance 'tis Gr. as above: 

ſee REND: Gr. 

REN-DEVOUS !“ Fr. Gall. rendezvous ceſt a 
REN-DEZVOUS }\ aire, lieu ou tous les ſoldats 
ſe deinvent rendre; diribitorium : Skinn.“ a houſe 
begun by Agrippa, ſays Ainſw. and finiſhed by 
Auguſtus; in which the ſoldiers were muſtered, 
and received their pay: - conſequently the Dr. 
according to his own explanation, ought to have 
derived it from the ſame root with RENDER, to 
give; meaning the place where their pay was 


rav, linquo; to leave; unde 


RE-LIS H, Aster, lngo, lambo; to lick, or | 


diſtributed, or rendered to them; a kind of pay-office, 
or rendevous. | 
RE-NEGADO, Apvropuas, nego, denego; to deny, 
rejeft : or elſe it may be derived à Nevw, nuo, re- 
nuo ; to nod aſſent, er diſſent : renegads is a term of 
reproach, generally applied to thoſe, who apoſta- 
' tize from any faith; quaſi renegando religionem : 
ſee RUN a GATE: Gr. 
RE-NITENT; Ne, Nga, lavo, niteo; ts 
ine, to make bright. | 
RE-NOUNCE; Neue, nuo, ren; to rejett; deny. 
RE-NOWN; Fr. Gall. renom, renommee ; 
Ital. rinome, rinomta ; fama, gloria: q. d. renomen : 
re enim hic ſenſum intendit: Skinn.“ however, 
under the art. name, the Dr. quotes Junius, for 
deriving it ab Oven, nomen; à name. 
RENT F a houſe; Hide, do; reddo; reditus, 
ow renditus, the annual income rendered, or paid 
or a dwelling. | 
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RE- PA RE, nęaſla, quaſi Haęaſlo, facio, prrfi- Skinn. “) uo that they could not let ſo eaſy a de. 


ie: vel à Hoęo, IIo gig, alen Nn. werd: 5 1% 


refit, reſtore. 

RE- PAST; „ Hao, paſco, habits in the ſame 
manner as ſcio comes from c Nug:. —this 
may be true; but it may be derived à Booxa, 
paſco; to eat, feed, or nouriſh. 

RE-PEAL; na, commoveo; vel potius Art, 
antiq. unde pello: vel à Ban projicia, rejicio ; to 
rej ed, diſannul, caſt away« ''; -» 

RE-PEAT ; 3 mash, vel Nubouas, 


peta, repeto; to requeſt, to aſk again ; ; allo to ſay 


heart. 

REPENTINE ; © "Pers Vergo, propendeo; nam 
quo quid propendet; eò ſubiro fertur: Yall N 
fudden, haſty, ſtoiſft. 

RE-PERTIITIOUsS; Rege juxta ; unde pario, 
-reperio, repertitius; faund, come by chauce. 


RE-PERTORT; from the foregoing root; 


ſignifying an inventory, à regiſter of whatever is 
found on the premiſſes. 
RE-PORT ; © reportare; i. e. ab alio dela- 


tum afferre: Skinn.” —conſequently derived a 


Goglow, porto; to bear, or aan any means of con- 
Veyance. 

RE-PRIEVE ; frents to be only a contraction 
of re-pro-rogavi, or reprorogatus; and if ſo, would 
be deſcended ab Eedlau, vel Egrw, Pio, Peyo, unde 
rogo, prorogo, reproroge.; to demand, or remand a 
priſoner; to defer his day of puniſhment. 

RE-PRIMAND, Bagus, Bagnpa, perimo ; quali 
per-imum-trudo; 1, e. premo, reprimo ; to repreſs, 
rebuke, reprove, 

RE-PROACH 1 exprobratum ; re- 

RE-PROBATE \ je#ed, reproved: or elſe from 
erer, quod decet: fee PROVE: Gr. 

_ REPTILE, Eero, /erpo,. by tranſpoſition, Pero, 
repo, reptilis; to creep, or crawl on the belly; like 
4 rampant-horſe according to Skinn. and Nug. 

RE-PUDIATE, Audus, Aldog, ol. Favdog, 
pudor, repudjatus ;, quia non ſit fine pudore; a 
bill, or writ of divorcement, which cannot be 
done without ſhame to one of the parties. 


RE-PUGNANT, Hon, If, Tun, ny, 


pugnus, vepugnantia; à refiſtance, or contrariety. 

RERE-WARD : half Latin, half Greek ; ex 
re, retro; et verſus, verto; i. e. Ter, by mand. 
poſition, IIeglo, verto; turned- back LOWATAS the 
rear of an army.. 

RES-CUE, Karbe, aegis recupers ; i, recover, 
regain. 

RE-SEN T: : this 3 is det Es from: the eb 
end on a meſſage; but à Lud ig uy Eundlis, fentip 3 
tote ſenſu- ad vivum percipere; q: d. reſentire < 
vox nova in notre line! a Fr. Gall, ſc. xeſſentin: 


rivation paſs withaut ſame degeneracy ; ; for nei- 
ther Greeks nor Romans wrote it with, two. /g; 
and therefore it gives me. pleaſure to find, that we 
have, in one inſtance at ey K fron) Wah 


orthog . 
RESERVE ova, ſerve, reſerve, ; to keep 
RE-SERVOIR( ack, hold back.. 
. RESIN, Cf Hias, ee humor lquidus, et 


oleaginoſ us ex venta, ſpante diffluens: unde Ouot 
prlovny, rip ννν Ap Dioſ. / ata. bibis vina; 
Mart. rend etiam pilos evellebant, in amatorum 
gratiam; unde Juvenali re/inata Juventus: z pro 
molli : : Voſl. aA natural gum. . 
RE-SIPISCENCE.; Topos, ſapiens, ſapientia, 
reſipiſcentia ; repentance, or Farming ele to a 
knowledge of ourſelves 1d; 
RE-SIST, , le No, refit, ” dla. 
oppoſe. 7 8 
RE SOLVE. his i is another inſtance, in 
RE- SOLUTION which the original and its 
derivative have totally changed powers: reſolve is 
undoubtedly, denived from Aww, ſalvo ; 10 looſe, 
diſſolve, and ſeparate; but reſolve ſignifies both 70 
diſſolve, and to. lind firm : I am reſolved ; be is 
reſolute ; be has taken 4 determined reſolution, are 


ſenſes given. by modern European. nations to this 
word, ſo ;tptally, different from the original idea. 
RESORT; N * frequentare ;, vox & foro petita 
deflexo — ſenſu'; à Gall. reſortir ; appel- 
lare, provocare, ad ſuperiorem curiam; i. e. cauſas | 
iterum ſertiri: Gr. æẽ, Azyxaver dun: Skinn,” 
—this is a proper explanation; but though the 
Dr. was writing, a dictionary on the etymology of 
the Engliſh language in Latin, he ought to have 
given a Greek derivation, if he had a mind to give 


the true etymology of that Engliſh word: for 
our word reſort ſeems to be derived either from 
Oges, terminus, limes, finis ; determination, reſult, or 
end of things ; this is my laſt reſort : or elle it may 
be derived a Lvga; inabo ; % draw lots; ſors, 
ſortiri ; © quia ex vaſe aligud ſurtem ſuam extrahere 
quiſque ſoleat : Voſſ. ſee SORTE-LEGY: Gr. 

RE-SPECT, Ea, Ilexu, Emtuuw, ſpecio, reſpicio: 
vel à Turi Exenlouas, quali Lui, Ipecto, ſpe- 
cio; to behold, regard, reuere. 

RES- PIT; our etymol. ſeem. to: have miſtaken 
the deriv. of this word; for Junius ſays, reſpit, 
reſpirandi Spatium ; ;. as. if he intended to have de- 
duced it a reſpiratus : he then. refers to Somner 
in reſpectare; as if it was derived à /peFo :>and: 
Skinner ſays, © I Fr. Gall. reſpit, rei; induciæ, 
pauſa, litis prarogatio; i. Lat. reſpectus; d. d. 
tempus reſpiciendi: but even then it would be 
Gr. — for very probably. none of theſe is the ori- 
| ginal. 


R E 
ginal of our word reſpit; which ſeems to come 
rather. a Hebea, pero, repet-itus; or, ſince we ſay 


reſpit, quaſi, 'reſpet-itus; reclamed, recalled, re- 


demanded from puniſhment, 


RESPONSE, Led, Enordn, libo, libatio; 


quia ſponderent in C rerdß, quo libatio, vel libamen, 
item adus notatur: A Trorôß, eſt /ponte ; volun- 
tarie, txt, libenter : reſpondere proprie eſt repro- 
mittere; nam ſpondera ponebatur pro dicere; unde 
et reſpondere adhuc manet ; and we have added 
the conjunction con, or cor; as when we ſay, two 
perſons hold 'a cor-re-ſpondence, or familiar inter- 
courſe, by letter, &c. 

REST, remainder; Iænui, Elw, fiſto, reſto; to 
remain; what is left. | 
REST, repoſe; Pagwvever, Pagtrn, otior, otjum; 
to be at leiſure, quiet. 


n 


| 


| 
REST-DEAG; © @ reft-day, or ſabbath: Verſt.“ 


who ſuppoſes it to be Sax. | 
ene e Da, ſto, reſtituo, 

RE-STITUTION 
replace in power, authority, and dignity. 

RE-STIVE borſe; from the foregoing root: 
« equus contumax, hoc à reftands, ſeu reftitando, 
adeo ut calcaribus promoveri non poſlit : Skinn.” 
an untractable horſe, who always ftands back, and 
will not move forward, even tho' urged by the 
pur. | == 
: RESTY; © rancidus; reſty bacon, rancidum 
lardum : videtur autem refty dictum quaſi ruſty ; 
rubiginoſus ; quòd rancor percinæ quodammodo 
referat rubiginem ferri: Jun.“ —in either caſe 
tis Gr. | | 

RE SUET, AXANopal, alia, reſulto s 0 rebound: 
alſo an event, concluſion. ; 

RE-SUME, Aten, per aphereſ. ſumo; to 
reſume ; to take back again. 

RE-SUR-RECTION, Ey#gw, ſurgo, reſurrec- 
tio; a riſing again from the dead. 

RE-TAIL, or retale; © fruftillatim concigere, 
minutim; q. d. per particulas, et ſruſtula magnas 
mercium moles divendere: Skinn. - it mult be 
acknowledged, that the Dr. is much more happy 
at explanation, than etymology; for he ſuppoſes 
this word is derived“ à Fr. Gall. retailler; Ital. 
ritagliare; fruſtillatim concidere: little imagin- 
ing that his Fr. Gall. and Ital. words were: Greek, 
and derived' à @axXo;; Oνν⅜, tales ; à chip, flip, 
or ſlice of wood cut off. © PASTEL; 

RE-TALIATION,. Taxis, Fol. pro Ty 


talis; ab; eo dictum jus talionis, returning like fur 


lite; an eye for an eye. h 
RE-TICENCE, Are, inuſit. addito , taceo: 


Axzz& quidem in uſu non eſt, ſed obtinet particip. 
ejus Autun, quietus, lacitus; ut apud Hom. Bu d'“ 


ang: ſilent he went; bolding bis peace. 


| 


| 
reſtauro ; io reinſtate ; 


From Grrerk, 


— 


and LATIN. R E 


RE-TINA, Teo, 1%, Ton. Tevew, tento, rete, 
retina; a thin membrane in the eye, ſo called from 
its reſembling a net. 0! | 

RE-TINUE; from the ſame root; viz. to re- 
tain any one in our ſervice. | 

RET-IRE ; © Fr. Gall. ritirer ; Ital. ritirare; 


redire, retrabere; à re; et Fr. Gall. firer; Ital. 


tirare; trabere : hoc forte à Gr. Lug: Skinn.“ 
—furely the Dr. could not intend this for a 
deriv.— there could not have been a more diſtant 
one in the Gr. Jang. —now, tho' among the Dr's. 
words, redire ſeems to approach the neareſt to 
retire ; and is indeed almoſt literally our own 
word, yet that is not the original: beſides, re 
muſt not be taken in the ſenſe of denuo, iterum, 
rurſus; for then redire would ſignify to return, 10 
come back again from a diſtant country, from a 
journey; &c. which is not the ſenſe of retire and 
therefore we ought rather to ſuppoſe it is com- 
pounded of ret; i. e. retro; and eo; to go hence; 
not come hither again; to withdraw from public 
ſociety ; to. retreat to the place from whence we 
came: ex ret, retro, et Ei, eo, ire; to go. 
RETR-EAT ; from the foregoing root; and 
conſequently not derived, as Skinner ſuppoſes, 


© a Fr. Gall. retraicte, retraitte; Ital. ritretta; 


q. d. retraftus, retractio: —i. e. retrahers ; which 
ſtill would be Greek. 

RE-TRENCH; “Fr. Gall. retrencher ; Itall 
ritrinciare, recidere, amputare; hoc A xe, et trencher ; 
ſecare ; Skinn. - and now the Dr. thinks he has 
found the root of retrench; but his Fr. Gall. 
friends have either miſled him,. or not led him 
far enough; for retrench ſeerns to be derived ab 


Au, ſeco, trans-ſeco, ve-trans-ſeco; to cut off, 


athwart, and over: ſee TRENCH: Gr.: or elle 
it may be derived from the fame root with 
TRUNCATED. 

REVELS ; © per totas notes choros ducere; 
excitare à ſomno; q. di revigilare; ſew diu evigi- 
tare; pervigilaxe: Skinn.“—and yet the Dr. 
would not trace the etym. any farther; neither 
can we by his aſſiſtance ; for as to the art. vi- 
lance, he has left it out: however Junius will 
help us a little, when. we come to that art. 

RE-VENUE ;. “ Fr. Gall. revenu; revenie ;. 
reditus, q: d. neventio': Slkinn,”—burt all. theſe 
come from venio; and venis comes from BA. 


RE-VERE, Pee, Egw. dico; unde reor, vereor, 
reverentia';. honoured, reſpetted :. it ſeems to be 


rather of Hebrew extract. 

RE- VERSE, Teer, per metath. Hesse, verto ; 
etiam converſo in v conſonum ; 19 turn, return; 
Dl ov) EE) 0 
'' REVERY, Pepſtu, temere inambulb, vago; to 
ragglo, wander, roam about os. elle it. may be 

derived! 


—— — — — 
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— 


revaguri; revery; à wild rambling, and roving 


_ —led unde reſvaris from the Gr. as above. 


RH 
derived ab Aye, vagor, i. e. valde-apor ; vagari, | 


imagination :—Clel. Voc. 164, n, ſays our word 


rave is from the French rive (a dream) which 


is itſelf derived à reſvarie (a revery) a delirium :" 


RE-WARD; Tygeru, quaſi Hilo, verto, verſus ; 
hinc- ver/zs, both adverb, and prepoſition ; f- 
wards; a reward being nothing more than a 
favor, kindneſs, or partiality towards a well- 
deſerving perſon :;—tho' it might be better to 
derive reward à Keedos, lucrum, premium, queſius ; 
as we have ſhewn under the art. GUERDON : Gr. 

RHADISH, Pig, Palit, Papavos, radix; @ 
root, or plant, | 
 RHAPE-fed; commonly written rape-ſeed : 
Gr. | 

RHAPS-ODY, ©'Pa\ud:a, rhapſodia, coaptatio; 
a heap, or aſſemblage of verſes : R. Parlo, to ſtitch, 
or patch together ; and Aude, ad, to ing; Qon, a 
ſong : Nug.“ | | 
_ RHATTOCK, 'Patayos, ftrepitus, tumultus; 
loud noiſe, and wild uproar. 

RHEGGIO, PN, Rhegium; a city of the 
further Calabria, in Italy: R. Paco, or Pnyvups, 
frango; Pmyn, rupture; Prywv, diminutive: Nug.” 
 RHENISH, Rbenus; the great river Rhine, 
which antiently divided Germany from France: 
Pinum Rhenanum, vel vinum Rhenenſe ; a pleaſant 
wine growing on the banks of that river. 
RHETORIC, “pop, Pnlopuxos, a rhetorician: 
R. Pew, dico: Nug.” —Clel. Voc. 84, n, ſays, that 
« rhetor, and rhetoric, are derived from the ray; 
and properly and excluſively ſignify 4ar-eloquence:” 
—conlequently originate from ay, or ey; the 
law, or. Fey: i. e. à Ar-, dico; jus dicere; to 
plead at the bar. 

RHEUMATISM, *Pwus, a fluxion : R. Pra, 
flue Nug.“ 


. _ RHINO-CEROS, "Piyoxepws, dos, rbinoceros, 


animal quoddam unius in are cornu; a large 
animal, ſaid to be an antagoniſt to the elephant: 
it derives its name from the reqarkable- circum- 
ſtance of having his Horn grow on his woe: R. 
Pi, naſus ; the noſe ; and Keas, cornu; a horn. 
RHOMB ; 'PopBos, rhombaus ; a mathematical 
figure, which has all its ſides equal; but not all 
its angles: ano rd Pe n zr 177 I he 
RHONE, „ Pedaros, a rapid river of Italy, 
called the Rhine, from Ped ang, agito ; becauſe 
of the rapidity of its waters: Nug.” * ' 9 
RHUBARB, PG rhabarbarum ; i. e. 


rha, exoticum; extra Græciam natum; ii enim 


omnia, præter ſe, et ſua, Barbara vocare ſole- 


bant : the word rhubarb ſeems to be of Perſian 
n IOßpt.“ à queſtion intricate to be ſolved. 


extract, . "= „ 1 


From GzAuk, and LATIN. 


of | modulus certa dimenſione, et proportione con- 


| #alao ; nebulo, ſcelus, impudens ſcortator ; (ſo very 


1 


| 


R I 
RHYTHM, Pobher, rbythmut; numerus, ſeu 


ſtans; poetry in rhythm, or rime; i. e. due mea. 
ſure, not jingle. dreht 1 
REBALDRY,. Fr. Gall. ribanld; Ital. i. 


applicable was Shakeſpear's ribauld nag of Egypt, 
meaning Cleopatra) à re intenſivo; et baud, 
bauld ; Ital. Saldo; audaxz q. d. valde-audax, 
impudens : Skinn. who then refers us to bold: 
—which, as we have ſeen, is Gr. 

RIBBLE-RABBLE;, © confuſa, et nugax gar- 
rulitas; a Belg. rabbelen; garrire; vide rabble : 
Skinn.“ — and rabble he acknowledges to 
be Gr. 
8 © Opuge, oryza; per aphæreſin rice : 

oe.” 

RICH, * deduxeram aliquando Alman. reche 
ab Ogrysv, vel Oęexben, concupiſcere, appetere ; 
prorſus ut à Lat. avarus eſt ab aveo : Jun.” 70 
defire eagerly : Verſtegan ſuppoſes it to be Sax.— 
but Clel. with much greater propriety, would 
derive it from the Celtic reich; which, in his 
Voc. 7, he ſays, © is the etimon of regio; and our 
word rich; originally ſignifying a proprietor of 4 
great extent of land, or REGION :”—which, as 
we have ſeen, is Gr. " 

RICH-MOND, may perhaps be derived a 
reich-mot ; the meeting of a diſtri ; being perhaps 
the very ſpot where antiently the county-afſemblics, 
or meetings, were held :—conſequently Gr. 

RICK of corn, hay, &c. * meta, ſtrues, cumulus; 
Belg. riecke; furca; fortaſſe ſic difta, quaſi reycke, 
a reycken; porrigere ; to reach, or ſtretth forth; 
quod furcd faſciculos feni, frumenti, ſtraminis 
arripiamus, atque in horreum recondentibus por- 
rigamus : Jun,” —after which, it is a wonder this 
great etymol. did not derive it ab Oęeyu, Oętko, 
porrigo ; to ſtretch forth; 1. e. to pitch the corn: 
whence pitch-fork, à IInywps. 

RICKETS, Pax, ſpina dont; morbus in- 
fantilis, qui noſtrorum parentum ætate, ſays 
Skinn, © primum innotuit; nunc peſſima ſympto- 
matum caterva pueros noſtrates exercet ; noſtris 
ſolis inſulis cognitus, teliquo terrarum orbi ig- 
notus: a diſorder, incident to children, affecting 
the Back- bone particularly. 

RID | 15 Sax. - hnebban, liberare, re- 

RIDDAN CE dimere; aſuddan, repellere; to 
redeem, to get free from: Skinn. conſequently 
Gr.; ſee REDEEM: Gr. Wachterus ſuppoſes 
riddance to be derived à Sax. aneddan; liberare, 
eripere : but ſtill it may be Gr; as above. 
- RIDDLE, or enigma ; '©* Egulge, interrogare; 
nempe quæſtio intricata ad folvendum propoſita: 


RIDDLT, 


RIDDLE, or ſeive ; © cribrum; Sax. hnibdel, 
hpivpud z cribratus; neſcio an A hneddan ; li- 
zerare; quia fc. cribrando partes puriores à 
craſſioribus liberantur: Skinn.“ the Dr. muſt 
certainly have forgotten what he had ſaid, under 
the art. bolt; which, nullus dubito quin ortum 
ſit à vidutus ;—burt it is ſomething remarkable, 
that he could derive bolt from vidulus, and not 
perceive by his ear, that ridale approached much 
nearer: but even then, vidulus is no ori inal | 
word; it being derived ab Does, as we e 
already ſeen under tne art. BOLTING- mii: Gr.— 
Ray, however, gives us a different reaſon; he 
ſays, it is called © a riddle, becauſe it rids the 
corn from the foil, and drofs :”—only, ſtill it 
happens to be Gr. : ſee RIDDANCE : Gr. 
RIDE, Poe, impetu ferri; rheda; a cha- 
riot; rhedarius ; a charioteer : Upt.—“ Belg. hodie 
ruter, vel ruyter, eſt eques; quod quidam deri- 
vant à 'PuIng, ſervator, cuſtos; quod equitatiis præ- 
fidio bella maxime profligentur, et ſaluti com- 
munis patriæ conſulatur : quoniam tamen Sax. 
pudan, et pidian , eſt equizare ; et ſudda, egues; 
fatius fortaſſe fuerit idan, et pibda, derivare ab 


Ce tes. am a ne ee my) 


and LAT IX. R 1 


ſignifying a ſubaltern ruler, or provincial mini · 
ſter: and a counſellor of ſtate was of old called 
@ raadt ;, as the council itſelf was called be 
raadſt: but we may ſuppoſe, that the coun- 
ſellor received his title from the enſign of his 
office, the radt, the ftaff, wand, or rod, which he 
always bore in his hand; and conſequently de- 
rived à Pagd-oc, rad-ius, a ftaff, wand, or rod. 
Ray, with great probability, derives the eaſt, and 
weſt ridings of Yorkſhire, à Sax. Spuhing, comita- 
tus, diſtrietus; a diviſion, or partition 7 the coun- 
try: but this looks as if we ſhould rather de- 
rive it à reich, regio; i. e. ab Ax, by tranſpoſi- 
tion Pao, rego; unde regio; @ region, or dif- 
trict, under a certain juriſdifion. 

RIFF-RAFF ; “ Teut. raffen; avide rapere; 
quia qui avidi ſunt, omnia quantumvis vilia 
indiſcriminatim invadunt, et arripiunt : Skinn.“ 
but arripie, and rapie, originate A rap; and 
rapax, ab Aprat. 

RIFLE, plunder ; © Fr. Gall. rifler, raffler ; 
diripere, abripere, arripere; Teut. raffen ; Sax. 
neapian ;—forte omnia à Lat. rapere; vide be- 
reave, rob, ravage : Skinn.“ - then omnia à Gr. 
Aprat, rapax, rapio. 


Egadev, quod inter alia exponitur ingruere, im- 
minere ; quoniam egueſtres copie in hoſtes impro- 
vidos, ac nihil tale metuentes, tota plerumque 
vi, veluti quidam nimbus, profundi ſoleant: Lye.” 
RIDGE of land; Pax, ſpina dorfi : Caſaub.“ 
— becauſe it is extant above the level, like the 
back-bone in many animals :—or elſe ridge may 
derive à lei, yes, ſtriga, ftriatus; the hollow 
that is formed by two eminences; like the cavi- 
ties in the ſides of Hudibras's ſteed; 
His ſtrutting ribs on both ſides ſhow'd 
Like furrows he himſelf had plow'd ; 
For underneath the ſkirt of pannel, 
'Twixt every two there was a channel. 
Part I. Canto i. 445. 
RIDICULE ;. Madew, vel Kœiadto, rideo, ridi- 
culus ; laughable ; quod idem notat. Heſychius 
Keiademe, , exponit. addit deinde Bosadlia de 1 
Astzig: Voſſ.“—Heſych. indeed, adds thoſe words, 
but in my edition, inſtead of y:1z», as Stephens, 
Caſaub. and Voſſ. ſeem to have read it; it is 
printed yewgy :; now theſe two words differ wide- 
ly in ſignification; yeagv, ridere ; yewgy, parere ; 
but yz» ſuited their purpoſe better: let me 
then rather adopt the deriv. which Voſſ. himſelf 
has given us of the verb rideo, à ringe; and ringo 
he as judiciouſly derives à Pw, pues, naſus ; the 


RIFLED-Sbarrelled-gan, ſeems to be only an- 
other expreſſion for rough, or roughened ; and 
then may take that derivation ; which is Gr. 

RIFT ; “Iceland. rift; à rifa, rina: Lye :”"— 
this word undoubtedly is either derived from, 
or gives origin to rive, or ſplit wood; which 
Skinn. would deduce from the Sax. peapian ; ra- 


ere; but might more properly be deduced à 


Prana, rima ; quod à Payvypi, frango; vel à 
Poyun, ſays Voſſ. quod rimam notat ; but ſtil 
from the fame verb. 

RIG ; © impudica mulier; vel a ridendo ni- 
mium ; vel potius à verbo e ride; que ſc. cre- 
bro inſcenditur, initur : Skinn.” — conſequent- 
ly Gr. 

RIGGING ; “ Sax. puhran, zepuihtan'; cor- 
rigere, dirigere, navem inftruere, adornare : Skinn.“ 
but phe may take the ſame origin with 
RIGHT: Gr.: —it might have been better, if, 
inſtead of running to the Sax. the Dr. had abided 
by theaLat. corrigere, dirigere; i. e. à rege; only 
then it would unfortunately come from the Gr.; 


* 


via. ab Aęx, by tranſpoſition Pax, rego; 10 


rule, to regulate, to put every thing in exact 
order; to dreſs out a ſhip in all ber trim. 
RIGHT, Oghes, rectus; firaight ; upright ; and 


noſe ; that ſeat of ſcorn; which turns all things 
into ridicule. (24, 

\. RIDINGS, or diftrifis; as © the ridings of 
Yorkſhire,” ſays Clel. Voc. 7, © are corruptly de- 
ſcended from radt-ings, or gevernments; rad! 


ſincere. 
RIGID )“ P.yes, rigor ; which is oftentimes 
RIGOR S taken for exce//ive cold: Nug.“ 
RIGUOUS}; vel à Beexw, rige; © vel a Pra, 


aqa, unde Pryos ; vide Euſtath. ad Iliad. p. 694, 


rica, 
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rica, rigilla e Iſ. Voſſ.“ - but what connexion 


theres may be between theſe two deriv. does not 
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RIP: this ſeems to be another inſtance in 
which the original and its derivative bear op 


10 evidently: en ſince rica lignifßzes a woman's | ſite ſenſes: 'Panlu, ſignifies ſue; 40 for together , 


hood. > 

|  RIFIT-wi/e righteous, juſt Verſt. 
 RIHT-wifnes þ righteouſneſs, juſtice Who 
III. wiſud - ] made righteous, juſtified) ſup- 


poſes them all to be Sax. ; but all are Gr. 
RIEL; "Pew, uo, rivus, rivulus ; 
fmail run f water. 


at firſt appear an extraordinary deriv. ; 
however, a very poetical one; for Milton has 
adopted the very fame idea, in his Second 
Book, 594, 

————— the parching air 


Burns frore, and cold performs th' effect of fre: 


notwithſtanding this, it might perhaps be better 
to derive our expreſſion rime-froſt à Keuues, gelu; 


cold, froſt, hoary winter. 

RIND ; “ Pos, pellis, cutis, cortex; the ſkin, 
hide, or bart; being the covering of men, animals, 
and trees : Caſaub.” 

RING 7o wear; Tuęos, gyrus, curvus, rotundus; 
curved, round : Lye ſuppoſes our word ring is 
derived à Teut. vine, et hſung videri poteſt affine 
Keine, (which certainly is a miſtake of the 
preſs for Kigxos, circulus) per epenth. literæ x ; 


nam „ frequenter tranſire in aſpiratam, alibi. 


monuimus: —Clel. Way. 39, ſuppoſes © ring to 
be derived from ir- ring, the round thing ; ir be- 
ing in Celtic round: - but it would have been 
worth while to have ſhewn how ir came to ſig- 
nify round, rather than /qzare ; becauſe it was 
abbreviated from cir; a cir-cle; which is de- 


rived” a Kig-xo5, circus; à circle, or round thing, | 


as above; or from D'vg-ow, 5 yr-0; to move round in 
a circle. 

_ RINSE; * Pau, aſpirgeri, aqua perfundere ; 
unde Payois, et in compoſitione Negippavric, aſperſio : 
Jun.”—#o ſprinkle; or rather ro dip a glaſs in 
water, in order to waſh, and (cleanſe it. 

RIOT; Dan. rate; Belg: ravotten; à Pa- 
Jar, vel 2 ſur ſum, et deorſum ire, tumul- 
tuari, bacchantium inſtar laſcivire: Jun.” to range; 
to roam about in'a tumultuous diſorderly man- 
rer: Gr. :—Spelman is of opinion it ought to be 
written © alias riorte ©: Italis item riot, à rio; i. e. 
pravum, improbum, noxium, A reus, pro culpabili, 
ve] noxio :”—but reus, according to Litt. and 
Ainſw. 1s derived à res; which the former de- 
rives vel 2 eaw, xgrog: vel à Pas, gnvs e pecus: 
and the later © a P ie 
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and rip with us um to unſo to; to _ what 
was ſown. a 
RIPE ; “Pero, vergo, inclino; de maturis fru- 


vel à Herepos, maturus, adultus: vel ab pains, 
grown : — Clel, 
Voc. 209, ſays, that “ ripe is metonimically 
uſed for reap; to cut, or ſeparate :' — conſe- 
quently Gr. 

RISE, Ogw, Opohaat, orior, inſetto i i: hinc Oebog, 
rectus, ſe erigere to get up, to rouſe from Heep. 

RIS * Pino, Avaypinluw Tov xuſov, jacio, 

-RISQUE {: jatturam facere; unde 4 $12, 
periclitor ; et 'Piginov, fatum, ſors : Skinn.“ —þa- 
Zara, chance, danger. 

RITES ; Pew, quod idem ac Ego, "has. ; nam 
quia ſermo eſt imago cogitationis; et cogitatio 
eſt imago rei; Pro, Eęto, unde reor, ratus; et ritus 
eſt ratus nus: vel potius ritus pro cenſuerudine 
plane eft à Teiges, per metath. ſemita, frames, cal- 
lis; unde Hippocrati Teige Azfeu, adſueſcere : 
Voſſ.“ to accuſtom, repeat often : alſa ancient ce- 
remonies in religion. | - 

RIVAL ; Pew, flao, rivus, a. ; © rivales, 
quaſi in unum amorem derivantes: vel à beſtiis, 


| que ſitientes, cum ex eodem rivulo hauſtum 


petunt, prælia contra ſe invicem concitant: vel 
a re. ruſtica, nam rivales dicuntur 11, quorum 
agros rivus aliquis determinat; qui pra incer- 
titudine, et mutatione crebra cursũs lites ſæpe 
inter eos ſuſcitat: Jun.“ — an antagoniſt, opponent, 
RIVE, or /plit wood; Pnoow, vel Pry, fran 
go; to break, ſplit, or tear in pieces : 
His riven arms to havock hewn : ſays Milton. 
RIVER, Po, fluo; Puat, rivus, rivulus; a 
brook, ftream, or current of water; large or ſmall. 
RIVET ; © Gall, rivet; clavum fortius figere : vel 
a rebattre; item percutere : ſed prius longe præfero: 
—the Dr. is generally much happier at definition 
than etymology; for both rivet, and rebattre ſeem 
to be evident contractions of reverberatus ; to 
ſtrike, to beat, and then to beat back. again: con- 
ſequently will take the ſame root with either 


BEAT, quaſi rebeat, or rivet; or VERBE- 
RATE : Gr. | 

' RIXATION, Epis, rixa; frrife, contention, 
brawling, 


 ROACH-alum ; no Wonder that all our * 
tionaries ſhould tell us, that this word is derived 
from the French roche; à rock; (which by the 


way is Gr.) as if roach-alum was either dug out 
facio, | 


of quarries, or was found in pieces as large as 
a rock: 


gibus et ſegetibus proprie : quorum maturitatis _ 
indiciumeſt cum vergunt et propendent: Caſaub.“ 

a little wes | 

| tempeſtivus ; | ſeaſonable, . full 
RIME-froft ; Ilvg, Tvgos, ignis, quaſi rina; 

per metath. pruina, hoar-freſt; quia, ſi effectum 

ſpectas, ejuſdem eſt, ac ignis, naturæ; unde peruro, 

aduro ; to burn, parch, or ſcorch up: — this may 


zit is, 


ns — roſes rouget z rutilus piſcis, A rubeo colore Skinn.“ 


R O 


a rock : whereas neither of theſe opinions is true; 
yoath-alum. ſeems to be only a different dialect 
of rouge ; i. e. ab Eguleaos, ruber red; it being 
always of a pale red color, and in pieces, or lumps 
of rock, as large as pepper - corns, or ſplit peas. 
ROACH, a fb; Sax. hpeoce ; Fr. Gall. 


— who could not, or would not ſee that it muſt 
therefore be Gr. viz. ab Epubpares, ruber, rutilus, 
rufus ; of @ red, or glowing color: — we have 
an exp in our language, which Clel, 
Voc. 19, n, will help us to explain; viz. as 
found as a reach ; which ſome have ſuppoſed was 
derived from the. firmneſs of this # ; whereas 


the word © roach here affords an inſtance of 


the tao common degeneracy of words; roach for 
rock; ch for k; as in church for kirk: —it is 
the letter @ chiefly, in roach, that has cauſed this 
confuſion ;- for had it been written roch, the ex- 
preſſion. would have been ealier; as ſound as a 
roch; as found, and as firm as a rock: but 
ROCK is Gr. 

ROAD, Odoc, quaſi Pede, via; à path, 

ROAM-about, ſeems to be but a contraction 
of either remigrare, or rather ream-bulare ; to 
range, and wander about :—conlequently Gr. 

ROAN color; though Bgxyxos primarily ſig- 
nifies raucus; hoarſe; yet Vol. obſerves, du- 
plicem habet rationem, de vocis ſono, dicitur, vel 
de colore ; here it ſignifies a raven gray; or any 
dark color, bordering on a black. 

ROAN or ROE of i © Teut. regen; 
Belg. roghe ; ova piſcium ; forte à Lat. renes : 
Skinn,” “ fortius à Gr. Pe, uo; unde ren, rents; 
quod ſeroſus humor per renes decurrat, . defluat : 
Vol.” | 

ROAR, Poęec, o80deor, xa; rd xagla, Heſych. 
and this deriv. induced Jun. to write it rore, ra- 
ther than roar ; but perhaps it would be better 
to preſerve this latter orthogr. and derive roar 
ab Oguaomuas, rugio, fremo; to bellow aloud. 

ROAST-meat ; Clel. Way. 39, would derive. 
it from © ar-oaft; which ſignifies cooked, or dreſſed 
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has been 
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guage, in which “ x counſellor of ſtate was 
called the raadt; and the council itſelf tbe 
raadſt; from whence, whoever had the ca- 


this expreſſion originates from the Celtic lan- 


ital influence in council (or at the council 


oard) was ſaid to rule the raadſt “ — which 


of itſelf can have no meaning ; conſequently, 
this interpretation is moſt juſt; only now it 
happens unfortunately to be Gr.; for both rule 
and roaſt, or rather raadſt, are viſibly deſcended 
a Paſ3deg, quaſi raabdft ; the rod of power. 

ROBBERY, Aęrag en, rapere ; to ſnatch away 
violently : — Spelman ſays, primo robaria et 
robatores dicebatur de iis latronibus, qui viatori 
robas, alias raubas, 1. e. veſtes diripiebant :”— 
ſhould this be the true ſenſe, {till it would be Gr.: 
ſee ROBE : Gr. 

ROBBIN-red-breaſ, at firſt fight, might be 
ſuppoſed to derive from Robert ; but originates 
a rubeo pectore; 1. e. ab Epulpaios, ruber, rubinus, 
degenerated into robbin, à rubigine tinflum ; the 
ruſty redneſs on his breaſt. 

ROBE ; © noſtro robe; Fr. Gall. robbe; et 
Ital. robba, optime alludunt Gr. Acres, cortex; 


degenerated into rule the roaſt ! which 


U 


To Awrog, et Awnn, veſtis : Skinn.“ —this is a fa- 


vor indeed, to admit it as an alluſion ! 

RO-BERT : Skinn. ſuppoſes it is derived à 
Ro, ruber ; red; and bepr, barba; a beard :” 
—conlequently both Gr. 

ROBUST, Po, Pups, robur, roboro, ro- 
buſtus ; firm, ſtrong, ſtout. 

ROCK the cradk ; Caſaub. deflectit ab Op- 
vg (quaſi Poy- agu) Avogyagev, quod Heſych. 
exponit Ta raid Tais xte &vamanhnay, TO nce 
a baby in the arms: miror hominem Gallum 
(continues Skinn.) 3 Gracia uſque arceſſere, 
quod in patria ſua Gallica invenire potuit; 
nam rocquer un enfant, infantem in cunis agitare 
fignificat :”—bur Lye adds; “ facilius longe et 
verius peti poſſe videtur ab Iceland. hrocka, cum 


impetu quodam movere ; to ſhake, or agitate the 


cradle, in order to promote ſleep :”—but this may 


by turning round at the fire: ar, or ir; round; be derived as above. 


and oaft, or oghſt, for cooked ; whence the Latins 


ROCK, or diſtaff ; Pago, radius, virga ; a 


have formed their fu, here this gentleman I #vig, or wand to ſpin with. 


is rather unfortunate; for it is far more pro- 


ROCK in the ſea ; Pot, fiſſura, prærupta ru- 
bable, that the whole compound is intirely Gr.; | pes; 4 crag, or diff: R \ 


for ar or- ir (if they are the ſame) originates aþ frango ; to break ; a broken ar wap 


cir, i. e. à Kog-xos, cir-cus; cir-cum, cir-culus; 
4 cir-cle: and oaft, or oghſt originates à Hoę: 
thus; Hog, Tvgow, buro, comb uro, combuſtus, uſtus, 
uſt, oaſt. | 
ROAST, or rule the roaſt : Clel. Voc. 7, n, 
has, with the greateſt ſagacity obſerved, that 


| may rather, perhaps, 


ROCKET m the air; © miſſilia ignea; neſcio 
an à Lat. rogus ; addita terminatione dim. et 


q. d. rogulus; i. e. pniculus : Skinn.”—this 


might have paſſed, if rogus ſignified ignis :—rocket 
derived à Peiget, ftri- 
dor, ftridulus, fibilus, impetus, from the impetuous 


3E hiſſing, 


4 » 
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hiffing, ruſhing noiſe it makes at riſing into the air. 

ROD, io beat wib Y Page, virga; 4 

RO, to meaſure with twig, or wand : 

ROD, or wand of power] *© et Paßdoc, dicta 
exiſtimatur va Y Pf melee Bad gan: Voſſ.“ 
a ſtaff, to ſupport tottering eps, and render them 
ſteadier in walking: this rod, or radt (which 
is but a plain contraction of Pads, rad- ius) 
was the ſymbol of juſtice; as Clel. obſerves, 
Voc. 43. 


ROD E for ſhips; © Ratio navium, hoc forte à 


Teut. rande; margo, ora, littus : niſi malis de- 


flectere à verbo e ride; q. d. locus ubi naves an- 
choris'utcunque fixæ fluitant; where ſhips at ankor 
RIDE: Skinn.”—let me only add, that probably 
our word rode may originate à Bevxw, rudo ; unde 
rudens ; from the conſtant howling of the tackle ; 


but now uſed to ſignify the cable: H. Voſſ. is of 


opinion, that rudens ought rather to be derived 
i Pago, vel Pai, perfundo, aſpergo ; becauſe con- 
tinually wet with the ſea water. 

-ROGATION, Eepdlaw, vel Ogryw, rage; 70 aſk, 
inquire ; vel ab Egew, gew, gryw, rogo, derogo; 0 
leſſen, or abate. 

ROGUE, Paxo;, homo nibili; denominatio a 
veſte lacerd, rejiculdque deſumpta; a ragamuſſin, 
a tatterdemalion. 85 

ROISTER, “ 'PoiZos, impetus, cum acuto quodam 


ftridore, tumultuque : vel à Pww, confirmo, roboro; 


unde et Pois, corroboratio ; et Pogixog, corrobo- 
randi vim habens : Jun.” —“ eques Germanicus ; 
quia tales olim petulantius, et inſolentius ſe geſ- 
ſerunt ; ut ex Hiſt. Cominæi, et aliorum patet : 
Skinn.“ —8a Boiſterous, riotous ruſfian:— the Dr. is 


right as to his interpretation; but wrong as to 


his deriv.; for Ozell, in his Quixot, tells us, 
that * ryftres in French were called ſo from rus, 
ruris; and were properly foot ſoldiers, raiſed in 
the country, but not paid; and who coming to de- 
bauch with the rakes of the army, ſpent riot- 
oy among themſelves whatever they could filch 
or ſteal :”—conſequently Gr. ſtill ; but now de- 
rived from another root: fee RURAL. : Gr. 
ROKEY weather ; © quaſi neeking bot, fuming, 
ſmoking; ex Pate, quod Heſych. exponit n- 
gos, exHiccatus, aridus: (which ſeems to be con- 


trary to rokey) vel ex Paxegos, quod eidem doct. 


gramm. xaos, acerbus, aſper, ſævus fumus: 
Jun.“ - neither is this quite conſonant, 


* ROLL, “ Pede, quod non tantùm ſignat tre- 
pitum edere, ſed etiam cum impetu ferri: ſane 
rotarum munere currus velut pedibus Pebe: unde 
rota, rotula, rotundus: Voſſ. - and from hence 
in law Latin, cizſtos rotulorum: keeper of the Rolls, 
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and the Rolls chapel, where the 'records are kept, 
written on ſkins of parchment, rolled up together 
in a cloſe, and compact manner. 
ROMANCE ; Fr. Gall. Roman; Ital. Ro- 
manzo ; Germanice nationes, quæ occidentale 
imperium ſubjugarunt, diu ſua veteri lingui ut 
plurimum utebantur; dedicerunt tamen et lin- 
guam ſubditorum; quæ cum multis Latinis (—nul- 
lis Græcis certe) verbis admixta et aſperſa eſſet, 
nomine linguæ Romanæ, ad diſtinctionem ſuæ 
Germanicæ, ſc. Gothicæ, Longobardicæ, Bur- 
gundicæ, Suevicæ, vel Franco-Theotiſeæ, ap- 
pellarunt : in hac mixo- Latina lingua, prout in- 
| genium illorum temporum tulit, multæ fabulæ 
militares eroticæ à Romanis ſc. ſubditis Germa- 
nicarum gentium ſui dialecto conſeriptæ ſunt; 
quæ, quoniam a Romanis, et Romanũ dicta lingua, 
editæ ſunt, nomen fabularum Romanarum ſortitz- 
ſunt : Skinn.“ Junius has arrived at the ſame- 
point, by a different route :—unde neque fieri 
potuit, ut non exiguo temporis ſpatio interiret 
vetus lingua Gallica, et duplex alia Gallicæ lin- 
guæ denominatio in locum veteris ſuccederet, 
Roman et Walon: - but ROME is Gr. as in the 
next art. 
ROME, „ Paoun, robur, Roma : Ponvo, and 
uh roboro : Nug.” — there can certainly be 
no objection againſt the Dr's. deriv. : but there 
are likewiſe ſeveral other deriv. of this city; as- 
may be found in Plutarch:—Clel. Way. 38, with- 
the greateſt ſagacity, diſcovers that Rome may 
originate from er-home;; a home, habitation, or 
dwelling in the earth; i. e. underground: and this 
he ingenioufly conjectures may be ſupported by 
the very appearance of thoſe ſubterrancous works 
which are found under the very ſpot, on which 
Rome was afterwards built, (now called the Ca- 
tacombs) (ach cavities being a convenient recep- 
tacle for that kind of banditti of which Romulus 
was the chief: and this ſeems to be confirmed by 
what many authors have advanced, that Rome 
exiſted before Romulus; and indeed the very name- 
[ of Romulus ſeerns to be derived from Rome; not 
Rome from Romulus: — and conſequently both. 
are Gr.; for er certainly comes from-Epa, terra; 
the earth: and HOME, or habitation is Gr. 
likewiſe. 
i ROMER, commonly written, and pronounced 
' rummer-glaſs; © Belg. roomer ; Teut. raumer ; - 
ſeyathus amplior ; a large, capacious, roomy glaſs : 
' Skinn.”—who then refers us to room, which he 
would derive. from the Sax. Belg. and Teut. 
# tongues : but allows, however, that © alludune 
Gr. Pon, vicus, plutea; et Pupa, traffus ; que 
| duo poſtrema pro etymis habet Caſaub,” —and” 
it 


— 
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it were to be wiſhed that the Dr's. Northern deri- 
vations were as applicable as the Greek : but, to 
endeavour at another etym. ſee ROOM : Gr. 

ROOD, croſs, or crucifix ; Paſ3dos, radius, ro- 
da; a croſs being only two rods, beams, or bars 
faſtened acroſs each other: — Verſt, ſuppoſes it 
to be Sax, "+ 4 

ROOD of Jand, from the ſame root ; being a 
portion of land, meaſured by à rod. | 

ROOF, © Opoep, Oęogos: Caſaub. and Upt.” 
contignatio, qualis eſt tectorum, tectum, culmen ; the 
ridge, or covering of a houſe. 

ROOK, bird; © a raucus: Skinn.” —conſe- 
quently Gr.; as under the art, RAVEN : Gr. 

ROOE at cheſs ; © a corruption of rock ; which 
was metonimically uſed for à caftle ; molt caſtles 
being antiently built on a high ROCK, to render 
them the more inacceſſible : Clel. Voc. 19:“— 
conſequently Gr. J 

ROOM, either from Puna, Pupn, vicus, platea ; 
with Caſaub. or elſe ab Eoęue, latus; broad, open, 
ſpacious. 

ROOST, Pan, ofium, quires; à perch for 
fowls to fleep on: or perhaps ab Ignwi, flo, reſto ; 
becauſe they ſeem to ſtand on it. 

ROOT, Piga, radix ; the lower part of a tree 
branching under ground. | 

ROOT-up; Oev/lw, fodio; to dig, or turn up trees: 
many have ſuppoſed this expreſſion comes from 


1 


their being taken up by the roots; à radix: © non,” 


ſays Wachterus ; “ ſed à Germ. rotten; rumpere 
terram; unde rotar ſuin ; ſus roſtro ſuo terram 
eruens: — thus has this learned gent. gone juſt 
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vinum viſcidum & manu, vel ſpathula, infer fu- 
niculi, dependet: Skinn.” _ 

ROSA-MUND * ſeemeth to haue bin given,” 
ſays Verſt. © in regard of the ſweetnes, or colour 
of the lippes: of this name was a concubine vnto 
king Henry IId. in whoſe epitaphe a Latin 3 
not underſtanding the true etymologie of the 
woord, makes mund, which heer is mouth, to bee 
mundus, the world, and fo calles her the roſe of 
the world : 

Hic jacet in tumba Roſa mundi, non Roſa munaa. 

Non redolet, fed olet, que redolere ſolet. 

Here lies the world's fair roſe, not roſe ſo neat; 

She ſmells not now, but ſtinks, who ſmelt fo 

ſweet,” 

only now it happens a little unfortunately, that 
in both caſes it is Gr.; for ROSE, MOUTH, 
and MUNDANE, are all Gr. 

ROSCID ; Aperos, ros, roris ; the dew; vel A 
let, gutta, ſtillicidium, proprie roris : vel I Poos, 
fluxus : — Voſſ. derives it ab Egon, which indeed 
ſignifies ros; but ſcarce gives origin to it, 

ROSE; Pede, roſa ; ab Ogu, Ocdo, oleo, odo- 
rem ſpiro; the ſweet-ſmelling, fragrant-breathin 
flower ; alſo a ſet of beads, called fifteens ; mu 
uſed by Roman Catholics. hee bd 

ROS-MARE, commonly written, and ' pro- 
nounced Roſe-Mary : as if it were the virgin 
Mary's roſe ; but has not the leaſt connexion ei- 
ther with the per/on, or the flower ; being derived 
A Aporog-pupey, ros-marinus ; the ſpray of the ſea, 
from whence this plant is ſuppoſed to have 
ſprung : others derive it from Pen-, ro- 


on 


far enough to ſubvert his own etym, ; for now | /a-murena ; quod in fummi aqui fluitet; à kind 


both root and rotar ſeem evidently derived ab 
eruo, i. e. ruo, rutum ; vel ab Oęso, vel potius 
ab Oguoow, Ogullw, fodio ; to dig, or delve up with 
the ſnout, as above. 

ROPE; © Fleogos, ſunis, à Tleto, twiſted : 
vel à Po, Poros, vincula : Caſaub. and Upt.”— 

both of whom then quote Homer; Odyſſ. X. 166, 
I aulap eyw oraoapn Puna; Tt, Avyes Te: 
on which the Scholiaſt obſerves, Tmarlwdn gle, 
£Ti{ANXEG, Xo EVXG preg profes, £xorlc: What we call 
a band, or whiſpþ of hay, ſtraw, &c. ; not ſtrictly 
a rope: but when Homer mentions a repe, or 
cord, literally, he calls it 2) 
reenth Odyſſ. ro8, 
| H pa, xa apy weoroiv warren anno mrgnv, 

TTuxve pwyaAtny : tv ds geopos nei nogine? 
He ſaid; and round him threw his tatter'd ſcrip, 
Gaping with chinks; in it a 7wifted rope: 


where, however, it muſt be obſerved, that Se- 


pos, is no more than an epithet to ac e.. 
ROPY-wirne ; from the ſame root; “ quia fc. 


| 


4 


| 


eopos, as in the Eigh- 


+ — 


; 


of ſea-plant, that floats on the ſurface of the 
waters. 
ROSTRUM, Tewyw, rodo, roſum, roſtrum ; 
the beak, bill, or nib. of a bird; proprie anima- 
lium eſt, ſays Voſſ. ac imprimis avium ; dici- 
turque A rodendo : wales pilapopry tribuitur za- 
vibus ; nam et fic vocatur pars primore in nave 
exporrectior, cuneique in modum acutior : roftra 
quoque dicebatur Rome ſuggeſtum in foro ante 
curiam Hoſtiliam exſtructum, in quo magiſtra- 
tus jus dicebant, leges ferebant, concioneſque ad 
populum habebant; the pulpit, or det, from 
whence the Roman orators harangued the people. 
ROT, Eięos, Evędſos, fitus, mucer, caries; unde 
EveclLzw, putreo, marceo ;—after Lye had read this 


deriv. in Skinn. it is a wonder he ſhould ſuppoſe 
that any of the Northern tongues ſhould give ori- 


gin to our word rer: but it ſeems, after quoting 
ſeveral languages, from Italy to the North pole, he 
ſays; et unde ea quærenda, niſi apud Icelandos, 
quibus ret, putredinem ſignificet? —according to 
this 


FE 2 


this 
with Iceland, than with either Greece or Rome. 
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R O 


gentleman, the Engliſh language ſeems to 
have a cloſer, and more immediate connexion 


ROTATION 5 "Pobew, rota, rotunditas ; the rat- 
ting of a wheel turning round. | 

_ ROTTLE, Opexte, J Audtuum ad litus 
elkforum : it ſignifies likewiſe /ethaliter fertere ; 
8 death-ful rattle in the throat. 2 
ROI UND; Pede, impetu feror ; à Polos, un- 
darum ſtrepitus, tumultus, impetus; unde rota, roto, 
rotundus, rotunditas; all conveying the idea of 


hund, not of ſhape; but now applied wholly to 


the latter: ſo that the rotative motion of a wheel 
ought to be appyjed to the rattling noiſe it makes, 
rather than to the-whirling, Hae bo motion : but 
now adays we apply it intirely to the form; and 
lay, any thing is rotund or round, i. e. circular 
like a wheel. og 

ROVE ; "PzpBcolai, temer? vagari; Peſos, va- 
gus, errator ; a ftraggling, wandering fugitive, 
c ROVER; Lye ſuppoles this word 1s defcended 


from rob ; furari, ſpoliare ;—but this ſeems to be | 


an accidental circumſtance : we may therefore ra- 

ther ſuppoſe, that it primarily originates from the 

foregoing art. ; becauſe, though every robber muſt 
a rover; yet every rover is not @ robber. 
ROUGE, Eegutpaics, ruber; red paint. 
ROUGH in taſte ; © Eleugros, acerbus, au- 


ferus; de ſaporibus propric : Caſaub.” Harp, 


pungent in flavour. 
ROUGHINGS, commonly pronounced raw- 


ings: from the ſame root with RUGGED; 
meaning coarſe, rough graſs, that grows as a ſe- 
cond crop, towards winter, when it is long and 
coarſe, | 

ROUND ix one's ear, Junius is extremely pro- 
fuſe on this art. the ſum of which is, “ in tanto 
igitur antiquiſſimorum idiomatum conſenſu, nihil 
eſt quod obſtet, quo minus liceat ſuſpicari verbum 
puman olim prima ſua ſignificatione acceptum 
pro magicum carmen muſſitare ; ac poſtea demum 
uſurpari cœptum pro in aurem lequi ; ut origo 
verbi proprie de arcana magicorum ſuſurrantium 
diritate intellecti, petita fit ex ar parte 
Maurer, polluere; quod grande illud, atque ar- 
canum nefas magorum, deos ſibi veluti obnoxios, 
obſtrictoſque habens, jura cli, totiuſque mun- 
di leges tacitis horrendi, atque imperioſi car- 
minis minis confundat, ac polluat. | 

ROUNDE-LAY ; ** lic dictum, vel quod ir 
erbem alternatim; vel, ut loquimur, per partes 
cantabatur ; vel, qudd ad tripudia, ſeu choreas 
in crbem ductas accini, vel pulſari ſolebat: vide 
. et ROUND : Skinn.“ - and conſequent- 
ly Gr, - 


| From GRZ IR, and LATIN. 


| —:he breaking 


Ings. | 
| RUBICUND 


RU 


* ROUT, put #0 flight ; Tau, rumpo, ruptus 
broken: q. d. ©perruptio ordinum baſtilium: Shan 
the | an enemy's ranks; the throwing them 
into diſorder ; in which. ſenſe it may be derived 
from the following art. S 

ROUT, or rabble ; Opuu, ruo; to ruſb away 
tumultuouſly : *© datur et Poitos, fridor; et Po- 
Cu, celeriter, inſtar ſagittæ, feror : Skinn.“ 

ROUTE, adopted from the French; which 
ſeems to be no more than a contraction of INegeve- 
nat, Vado ; to travel on a ROAD. 

ROW &@ boat; * remigo; unde Eęiſuss, re- 


mug; an dar: Caſaub.“ 


ROW in ranks : Agxu, rege, regula; accordi 
to rule, and order. © 8 

ROW, or ftreet, &c. © Pvun, vicus: Acts ix. 11, 
Topeubnls ems r Pupony, Tdh xexzpany Evlaay : ito in 


vicum, qui vocatur rectus: hinc Hiſp. rus ; Gall. 


rue; et apud Londinenſes vicus eſt vulgo dictus, 
Pater-nofter Row : Upt.“ 09 
ROWEL in à horſe ] Pede rate; * rota, rotula, 
ROWEL of a ſpur \ et rotella; quia ic. inſtar 
rote circumvolvitur : Skinn.” —becauſe it muſt 
continually be turned round. 

ROWT: © Sax. hpurtan, 10 fart, or ſuore; 
to low, like an ox : Ray: —and therefore we 
might ſuppoſe it was derived à Poor, Pula, 
naſus, nares; to make a noiſe through the noſe : 
vel, 3 Poyxos, ſonitus, quem quis ſupinus ferze 
edit; to ſnore :—conſequently Gr. | 

ROYAL}; Agx«, quaſi Paxw, rego, regalis; 
e quali regalifta ; regiis partibus addittus : Skinn.“ 
e, the court party; fiding with the king :—Clel. 
Voc. 84, would derive rex, rey, roi, roy, and 


| royal, all from ey; the lau : but then they would 


be Gr.: fee EY: Gr. WE 
RUB, Tei, tere; to wear, or frett. 
— RUBBISH, Pures, /qualor ; ſordes; dirt, fweep- 


Pr ruber; red 3 rubinus, 
RUBY a colore rubro; any red, or 


glowing color. 


RUBRIC : from the foregoing root; ſignify- 
ing the title, or cantents of a law book, or ſome 
particular rule ; the firſt letter of which was gene- 
rally illuminated, painted, or written with red ink. 

to RUCK down, © to ſquat down : Ray: —it 
ſeems to be only a contraction of corruere, or re- 
curvare ; as we ſometimes ſay to COUR down : 
—conſequently Gr. bus. 

RUCTATION; Epevyw, Egevyoppar, TUO ; 70 
expeforate wind. r 

RUDDER, © 'Pulnp, Pla, lorum fræni, clauus: 
a Puw, traho 4 rags of 2 a up; the 
reins of a bridle ; properly the bit, or curd. 

— RUDE ; 


XR U 


RUDE: ; Tage, i b 
ve, impolitam; raud:s, 
RUDI MNT; from the unde root 


4. 


erudire rudimentum : Voſſ. the firſt principles, 
or elements of a enn committed to the un- 


learned. 
RUE, the rb; ee Pula, which we read in 
Nicander : Upt.”—a Puopuas, eruo, libero; quòd 

3 morbis liberet : Litt. and Ainſw. brand it era- 
4 cates diſorders, or frees us from them. 

RUE, repent ; © Apaclai, imprecari: to ſue for 
— Caſaub.“ vel «ab Cham, egjulo : Skinn.“ 

to weep and wail. 

RUFF 7“ 2 Fpoyyvney, Crvaphoy, __ 

RUFFLE I tunda, ſeu teres Zona, pro colli 
qualicunque ornamento, quod ipſum Cingat : 
Caſaub.” —or elſe à 'Pulis, Pulidow, quaſi 'Pupidow, 
rugo, corrugo ; to rumple, or 1 any thing: 
eſt et Græcum, et Latinum à Puo, hoc eſt Epuw, 
traho ; nam rugs aliud nihil eſt, quam catis in 
plicas, et quaſs ſulcos, contratta : an ornament of 
finer linen, or lace, worn at the hands. 

RUFFIAN ; © nobis deſignat ficarium ; et 
cum Serenio referre velim ad Suec. roffa; rapere, 
furari : vel Iceland. rinfa ; deſtruere : Lye :”— 
it is a wonder that neither this gentleman, nor 
Skinn. ſhould mention the Sax. neapian, vel 
peopian ; ſpoliare, rapere: but all of them are 
evidently derived ab Aęrag, rapax; 10 rob, or 
even deprive à man of liſe. 

RUG; “ Pee, pannus linctus, lodix ; 
Aragula: Caſaub.“ à guilt. 

RUGGED; © Pyadag ic nfpa;, Wachterus: 
vel à Puyaaror, fiſſus, fratus, ruptus ; broken, ſhat- 
tered, rumpled : Pvc, Puroow, et Piſic, ruga, ru- 
geſus ; wrinkled, rough, and uneven. 

RUIN; Opa, Ogz, uo, ruina; to fall to decay, 
deftruftion. 

RULE ; Axe, quaſi Pau, rego, regula ; me- 
tbod, order, precept. 

RUMBLE, * Pen, vel PoyBar, temer? diſ- 
eurrere : Caſaub. and Jun.” vel a BopGua 
murmur edere ; -to make any loud ratiling noiſe. 

RUMINATE, 'Pnpuxu, per metath. rumino : 
Voſſ. nifi malis a Pupa, quod uſitatius *Pevua, 


veſtis 


4 


* 


From Greek, and LATIN. 


dſciplins gue radibus committitur; unde radire, | of 


R U 
avipparey, | unde rimor; rimari; i. e. uerere cibum, 
in rimis quoque z to ſearch every x apt oc paar 
RUMOR; Pes, 1 Peu, fluxus; a report 
things, which flows, or ſpreads among the peo- 
ple, like a tide: —1If. Voſſ. derives rumor à Mop- 
Hopes, vel Moppuupuw, murmuro. 

RUMP, Ogpomuyroy, vel Ouporuyron, ex Oupa, 
cauda ; the tail. 

RUN; Per, et "* ruo; running being a 
kind of flowing motion. - 

RUN-4-GATE ; Aprenyou, ego, renego; A re- 
negando religionem; a renegado being one who 
renounces his faith, and denies his religion; or elſe 
| literally any profligate perſon who runs away 
from his family; who runs the gates of bis city; 
and is now uſed in a civil ſignification. 

RUNDLET ; « Higginius gaadrantal; q. d. 
roundlet ; a figura rotunda: Skinn.“— but ſo is 
every great and ſmall caſk ; — beſides, rotunda 
is Gr. 

RUNNEL; © nemini dubium eſſe poteſt, 
quin fit ab Iceland. runnul, dumus; quod eſt a 
runne, ſaltus fylve, fylva cedua, five arbor cadua : 
Lye :”—true ;—but this is not giving us any 
reaſon why runnul, and runne, ſhould ſignify 
ſylova cædua: but Ray tells us, that“ pollard 
wood is called runnel, becauſe it runneth up apace : 
—ſhould this be the true reaſon, it is Gr. 

RUNNET : at firſt we might ſuppoſe it ori- 
ginated from run; becauſe the acid made the 
curds run together ; but Junius, with great diſ- 
cernment, has derived it a 'Powuw, vel Puvps,. 
firmo ; to concrete, like coagulated milk. 

RURAL ; Apa, arva arata; Tus, ruris; the 
country; à country life. 

RUSH beadlong ; "Ws 'Porgeiv, et Polges, Atridor 
ſagittarum: Upt. — but perhaps, according to 
Voſſ. it might be better to derive our word 
to ruſh, à Pio, vel Puw, fluo; vel potius ab Ogaw, 
ruo, impetu feror ; tio be hurried along with 
violence. 

RUSH, or reed : © fortaſſe à Pogo, ftridor cum 
w, | fibilo ; unde ruſcus : Jun.” a ruſh, or reed, which 
makes a gentle ruſtling, abi iſpering noiſe, or /ound ; 
or perhaps à Poe, Poco, agitor, quatio; a reed, 
aken by the wind. 


ab ol. 'Prvgp, pro Peu, unde Puri, ruma, mamma; 
pro et rumrs, et rumen: —ibe cud of beaſts; 
and from their action of chewing the cud, we 
have taken the expreſſion to ruminate, or meds, 
tate on any ſubjeZ ; i. e. as the creatures by that 
action give their food as it were a ſecond. con- 
coction; ſo a perſon by ruminating on any ſub- 
ject, gives his thoughts as it were à ſecond repe- 
tition, and reconſideration. 


RUMMAGE, P frango, Mera, rima, 


RUSSETIN 
— bordering upon red : © vel potius à Pzcios, pu- 
niceus : Skinn.” bordering upon purple. | 

RUST ; either from “ Eugus, /itus; any con- 
trated Lain; according to Cafaub. ”—vel ab Egu- 
beats, ab Eęeubec, rubor, rubigo; the red incrufta- 
tion on iron. 

RUSTLE : Skinn. quotes Voſſ. for deriving 
the Belg. ruyſſelen from the Lat. ruſpari ; but 


ruſpor 


agitated, or /þ 
ac rutilus, vel vicinus : Voſſ.“ 


— 


hed et 


'S A 


mor: and hence, he ſays, it may be uſed to 
ſignify the noiſe, quem ſtudiosè aliquid quæ- 
rentes edunt : it is true, thoſe who ſearch for 
any thing, generally make à ruſtling noiſe; but 
there may be a ruſtling noiſe without ſearebing 
for any thing ; as the ruſtling of filks ; or the ruſt- 
ling of leaves, &c. ;—it were to be wiſhed, there- 
fore, that theſe great 'men had derived it, either 
from Pww, Pwow, agitor, quatio; to agitate, or 
ſhake ; becauſe all ruſtling is done with ſome 
motion: or elſe from Peigos, ftridor cum ſibilo ; a 
ſoft, gentle, whiſpering noiſe, made by that motion. 
RUT, breeding time, ab Opullu, fodio ; laſci- 
viori ſenſu pruritus ad venerem, ſeu catulitio cer- 
vorum; the breeding time of tags, deer, &Cc., :— | 
« Germ. rutten; ſuccutere, vehementer movere : 
Wachterds :”—but as this ſeems likewiſe to be in 


From 'Gr'zz x, and LAT HN. 
ruſpor properly ſignifies to ſeek, or ſearch; ri- | 
eb, or chef, ſignifies be 


ſab, half, or rather ſapb, evidently | derive à 


a metaphorical ſenſe, it might be better to abide | 


3 A 
departed from his former interpretation of thefe 
Druidical , Sabs; for, in p. 15, he tells us, that 
or principal; and in 
p. 56, he ſays, the profeſſors, or heads of the 
Druidical colleges, and minſters, were called 
Z'abs, S'abs, or Soffs, the initials being adventi- 
tious, in quality of the prepoſitive particle: 
now, in both theſe ſenſes,” either of tiſe, or head, 
it is Gr.; in the former ſenſe of wiſe, the words 


Lo- os, ſapieus; wiſe: and in the latter ſenſe of 
bead; fab, ſeb, ſoff, ſeff,, cheff, or rather keph, as 
evidently derives A. Kee-an, caput ; the bead. 
this whole interpretation, however, runs ſo coun- 
ter to the tenor of the fourth ” commandment, 
that it muſt either be intirely given up, or elſe 
the Jewiſh Legiſlator did not underſtand the Cel. 
tic tongue. 


SABIN, /abina ; a ſabinis ; the herb /avin, or 


* 
W 


by the Gr. derivation above. ing.. 11 

RUT of a cobeel; Poba, roto, rota; the track] SACERDOTAL : © "Ayres, ſacer ; ſpiritum in 
is of a wheel. | 5 abire, ac , in c, ſatis eſt notum : . A ſacro 
16 RUTILATE, Eęubees, rutilus; to grow red hot. | quoque ſunt obſecro, conſecro ; &c.: Voll,”— 
1 RYC:: wee now, by adding + vnto it, pro- | /acred, or belonging to the holy office of prieſt- 
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nounce it ryche ; and ſo of ryc-man have made 
rich- man: Verſt.” —but ſtill Gr. | 
RYC, © a countrey, or province, vnder one ab- 
ſolute comaund, or jurisdiction: Verſt.”—who : 
then refers to cyning ryc ; and ſuppoſes it to be 
Saxon: but RVC is but too evidently a perver- 
ſion of regnum: Gr. 
RYCDOME }*<richefſe: Verſt.“ who ſuppoſes 
RYCNES them to be Sax. 
RYE ; © Peoyes, horreum ; quidam cenſent ab- 
ſciſſum ex farrago : alli ob rubiginem, putant no- 


men hoc traxiſſe ex rouge; ruber ; prorſus ut 


corundem wheat, triticum, derivant a white, 
candidus: Jun.” —Poyor, cio: Heſych. Eilo- 
Note, LileBokwv, wee, Hederic. : the Greek and 


Latin names ſeem to include every ſpecies of 


grain ; as Maude, and 


pomum, did every. ſpecies 
of fruit, 12 


*. 

4 
8. a xu 
CABBAOTH r Sabbatum, 

SABBATH 

reſt :-—theſe words, though uſed in Gr. Lat. and 
Engl. are evidently of Hebr. extra, :—but, if 
we attend to Clel. Way. 42; and Voc. 94, 5, 
he will tell us, that © the Sabbath does not ſignify 
4 day of reſt ; but that the day of the ſun, or 
Sunday, being the day of weekly inſtruction by the 
Druidical Sabs; from thence it attained the name 
of Sab-aith; the preachment of the ſages, or of 
the wiſe :"—here this gentleman ſeems to have, 


Sabbati- 


1] ouſt the Jews of their ſabbath; ſo now in this, 


| 


hood ;—as CIA. in a former art. endeavoured to 


he endeavours to diveſt the Romans of their 
ſacerdes ; © the true derivation of which being,” 
as he ſays, Voc. 22, © moſt preſumably from ſeg, 
or ſag; to flay, which is only a contraction of 
ſeglay ; this ſeg is the root of ficarius, of which the 
modern Italian makes it ſgherro ; in the antient 
Etruſcan ſachins ſignified Slaughter :''—but inſtead 
of ſeg being the root of /icarixs, it is more probable, 
that the Lat. Aicarius, the Italian /gherro, and the 
Etruſcan ſachins, are all derived ab Aw, quaſi 
Lau, ſeco ; to cut; unde Axn, acies; unde ſica, fi- 
carius ; an edge, or any edged weapon 10 cut with, 
and made uſe of in the ſacrifices : perhaps the 


ſacrificing knife. 7 


cus; the. Sabbath, or day of : 


SACHEL, commonly written, and pronoun- 
ced ſatchel ; Taxi, ſacculus; a diminutive of 
Eoxxos, ſaccus; @ ſack, poke, or bag : or elle by 
tranſpoſition ſack may be derived ab Arxes, quali 
Lancs, vel Taxxog, ſaccus, uter; any leathern pouch, 
or bag. 

SACK, from the foregoing root: Gr. 

SACQUE, or lady's gown; © Xiluvorunngs, ſa- 
garius, qui ſaga vendit ; ſagum enim reno Gal- 
lica ; gaunacum, majus ſagum, et amphi-mallum, 
Græca. confirmat idem Strabo, ubi eos ait Zayn 
popew, ſaga forre : Tayos vero eſt ex lingua prim- 
va ;/ nam JD, texit, operuit : quod vero Galli 
ſagum vocarunt, id cenſeo eſſe à Maſſilienſibus, 
qui Græcè ſunt locuti: Voſſ.”—a lady's gown, 
which ſits looſe, and bides and conceals, as it were, 

her 


S A From GAZ K, 


and pronounced ſap. 4 


SACRAMENT I Ayu, ſacer ; boly + or ſa- 


SACRED crifite may be derived a 


SACRI-FICE Lea gu, malo; to flay: or 
 SACRING-bell | from the ſame root with 
SACRISTAN SACERDOTAL : Gr. 


SAD, © Minſh. and Skinn. derive à /atur; 
turitas autem et tedium pura puta eſt triſtitia: 
faltem 4 ſad color deſcendit à Lat. ſatur; quo 
enim ſaturatior eſt rubedo, eo obſcurior fit, et 
magis in #igrum vergit :”—all this is very true; 
but ſatur is Gr.; as will be ſeen under the art. 


SATED: Gr. | 


_ SADDLE, *© Zayua, onus jumenti farcindrii ; 
from Tale, onus imponere: Upt.” — but it 
might be better to derive ſaddle ab Egopan, 
— 10 fit on; unde ſedes, ſedella, ſella; a 
os 

SADDUCEES, Eaddurai, Sadducei z EX Hebr. 
juſtitia; quod juſtos fe ſimularent: a ſe of the 
Jews, ſo called from their arrogantly aſſuming 
to themſelves the title of f. 
SAENE; Etymology will fix the orthogr. of 
this word: Zaynn, ſagena, naſſa; a fiſhing net. 

SAFE; Tao, ſalvus; EaFos, inſerto digam. 
Fol. ſecure. ae | 

SAFFRON : “ Zapeauvcs, vox Arab. orig.: 
Skinn.“ | 

SAGACITY ; © LZaynn, quod eſt naſſa vel 
Ta yic, reticulum; ut tranſlatio fit à venatione; 
quia Tayis, eſt verriculum: Cæſ. Scal. et ut au- 
dax eſt ab audere; ita ſagax A ſagire : quod ut 
Cicero ſcribit I. de Divinat. ſignificat acut? ſen- | 
lire; indeque Feſtus, ſaga, inquit dicitur mulier 
perita ſacroruni; unde eſt præſagire, i. e. ſentire 
rem antequam contigerit : Vol.” —a quickneſs of 
thought, preconception of events. _ 

SAGE; YZopaxes, quaſi Eayos, ſalvia; the herb 
ſo called. | 

SAGINATE, Eſaz, ſagina; à Eilevw, frugi- 
bus ſagino ; to fatten with corn; R. Ellog, fru- 
mentum : vel à TLaſſo, ſagino; to fatten. 

SAGITTARY ; © Zayn, 70 dN, Aal Tavoayin, 
7 TeyorAa : ut omnino Exyns, nomine contine- 
antur omnia armorum genera : Cæſ. Scal. putat, 
uti ab Aha, eliſo n, fit amentum; ita à Zayua, 
eliſo u, fieri ee, „ elt vero EZayua, 
involucrum, live theca clypei : Voſſ.“ — properly 
ſpeaking, ſagitta is an arrow, ab Axis, axidoc, | 
acies, ſpiculum, ſagitta : and Sagittarius, or the 
Hooter, is one of the twelve conſtellations in 
the zodiac. 


SAIL zit may appear odd to derive ſail, 


and Latin, $ A 


ker perſon: and ought properly to be written, y yet it ſeems we muſt; for 4 ſai! is undoubtedly 


derived à velum; ſince Virgil, in the Firſt 
Zn. 228, has deſcribed Jupiter 
1 Deſpiciens mare veli-volum ; 
| Viewing the ſail-flown ocean; 
which conveys a moſt elegant idea of a ſea tr 
verſed by ſhips under full ail: ſince then 4 ail 
comes from velum, velum itſelf is derived A 
Azipes, per metath. Su, velum ;. a veil, or any 
large veſt, or covering: but @ ſailor ſeeras more 
naturally to be derived ab Ms, ſal, ſalum, mare; 
the ſalt-ſea, or ſea-man. | 
SAINT, Ayios, ſacer, ſanttus ; . holy. | 
SAKE : Sax. pac; Belg: ſake ; Tevt, ach ; 
Dan. /ak ; cauſa, res; quid  hac omnia deflec- 
terem,” ſays Skinn. à verbo zo ſeek ; Sax. pecan ? 
Det quid fi hæc omnia deflecterem à verbo Zylw, 
quero ; to ſeek, ſearch cauſa eſt enim id de quo 
guæritur, vel inquiritur. 
SAKER à gun ; Minſh. vult a Lat. ſacer; 
SAKER à bat , ut 'Irpat, accipiter, ab Leos: 
vel quod Jovi ſacra fuit avis; utpote ex genere 
aquilino; vel ob magnitudinem; quam etiam 
Teeog ſignificat: unde ſaker, tormentum bellicum, 
machina campeſtris; vel à ſaker; accipiter z quia ut 
| accipiter inter aves, ſic hoc tormentum inter ho- 
mines, magnam ſtragem edit. vel à verbo Hiſp. 
ſacar; extrabere; eruere, quia ſe. homines dila- 
niat: Skinn.“ 


is a different idea of ſalax, given by Litt. and 


| Ainſw. viz. à /alio; which originates ab AMoua: : 


though they add afterwards, vel à ſale, quod ſal 
reddat /alaces : — or perhaps ſalacious may ori- 
" ginate à CaAaεν, ſtuprare; to aft diſhoneſtly by 
a virgin. 

SALAD, commonly written, and pronounced 
ſallad, or ſallet:— Jun. and Skinn. would deduce 
ſalad from the Gall. Ital. Hiſp. Dan. Suec. and 
Belg. tongues, becaule it. ſignifies lactucas ſale 


lat, nuncupaſſe videntur :—and yet neither of 
them would deduce /al, ſalat, and ſalacet, ab: 
Ag, ſal ; ſalt. 


full of ſpots, that being in the fire, ſometimes 
is not burned, nor hurt by it: Plin. X. 67. 
SALAMINE; © Lanapis, des, quali Tas uubn, 


ſordes maris : Paſor. Salamis, or Salamina; a City. 


of Cyprus: Nug.”—to which definition of Paſorus, 
preferred a diſagreeable to an agreeable idea; 


than mentha, mint : though there ſeems to be, 


SAILOR | and /ai/or from different roots; and 
n | 7 


ſome probability in his deiiv. viz. Salamis was 


SALACIOUS ; *Aac. ſal; Lanes: ſalum : there 


acetoque conditas primum ſalacet, ac poſtea /a- 


SALAMANDER ;. Zanapardea, ſalamanara ; 
animal lacertz figura; @ ſalamander, like a lizard; 


there can be no objection, unleſs his having: 


1 mean his having rendered Man; /ordes, rather 


a City. 
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2 city of Cyprus ; Oyprut was dedicated to Fe- 
$677 mos ſprung from the fome of the ſea: and 
therefore the city might have taken its name 
from ſome ſuch fiction; but even according to 
this opinion, ſea-mint would have been a more 
ble name. 2 Haig 
SALARY ; Ax, ſal; unde ſalarium; ſtipen- 
dium militare; dictum quòd nihil victui magis 
neceſſarium, quam /a/ ; a ftipend, wages, or fund, 
eſtabliſhed to provide the Roman foldiers with 
their condimenta cibi. » * #1 | | 
SALIENT, Axaouar, /alio; to leap, tip, or 
dance. rr * | f 
 *SAL-IS-BURY-court, | and plain: — Clel. 


From Gar, and Lari 


$A 


but why Peter ſhould be ſalter than Paul would 
be difficult to ſay: Zaxoc-Tilgac,, vel Aus-uiga, 
ak-petre ; rogł- t.. 

SAL. T- cellars I both of them ſtrange expreſ. 
SALT - allers J ſions, without either fenſe or 
meaning; and have been intirely owing to a 
falſe manner of writing the French word /aljer: 
or veſſels to hold ſalt in; fo that, as Clel. 
Way. 50; and Voc. 37, very juſtly obſerves, the 
firſt word ſalt, explains the French word /aljere;, 


i. e. /alt-veſſels; and is, properly ſpeaking, a 
pleonaſm: 2 being only a tranſlation of 75 


, SALTATION ; AM, /alio, falta ; to leap, 


ſip, or dance. 


Voc. 72, fays, very candidly, '** 1f it be true, as 
I have ſome reaſon to think, that there exiſted in, 
and extenſively around, the ſpot of White Friars, a 
collegiate ſeat, hal-ſwyth, or al-ſatia, as had alſo 
the name of al-bury; then, nothing is more likely 
than that this al/-bury gave its appellation to 
Saliſ-bury court: in which caſe my idea of the 
great collection of tones, ar, or al, which I for- 
merly mentioned (Voc. 38, n,) as having given 
name to Saliſpury plains, is moſt probably falſe :” 
but hal-ſwyth, al-ſatia, al-bury, and Saliſbury, 
in the ſenſe of hall, or college, is Gr. 

SALIVATION, “ ian, ſaliva: Nug.” — 
ce dici aiunt ſalivam, vel quod fere habeat ſalis 
ſaporem; vel quòd in ore ſaliat, et ereſcat; ſed 
rectius literarum trajectione fit à Ziakoe, ſaliva: 
Voſſ.“ /pittle, moiſture. 

SALLOW-zree; © Hun, ab Ax Ae, [allo ; 
falix à ſaliendo; virgulti genus: dictum eò quod 


the quick-growing tree. 

SALLOW, wan: © fortaſſe à Ha, moveo, 
quatio ; nempe ut pallere proprie dicatur, qui metu 
pallet, quia tali Haas n nada, ut Themiſtius 
loquitur ; ac ſimiliter Sophocles dixit Ha 


pow, i. e. Nanaupere; : Vol,” @ pale, wan, li- 


vid complexion. 

SALLY forth: though both Skinn. and Lye 
acknowledge, that this word is derived à Lat. 
ſalire; yet neither of them would acknowledge 
that ſalio was derived ab. AnMuua: to ſpring, Or. 
ruſh forth againſt an enemy. 56 | 

SALMON, ab A falio; from its leap · 
ing out of the water after flies; infomuch that 
they ſometimes throw themſelves into the fiſh- 
ermen's boats. | 7 5.1498 hl 

' SALSAMENTARIOUS : ſee the ſollow- 
ing art. ms | „ c 

SALT; © Face, ſalum; the ſea-ſhore, where 
ſalt is made: or rather from Ac, whence, 5 


tranſpoſition, ſal ; ſalt : Nugg. 
SALT-PETRE, commonly. written /a//-peter; 


9 


Jun. nemo non videt noſtrum ſalve ſingularem 


| rive it, à Gall. Saint Pierre, degenerated from 
falit et Lee cito: Servius, Iſidor. Voſſ. Jun.“ Ayiee-vilęes, ſancla- petra; unde Petrus, Peter; 


| giving with a touch ſolidity, or integrity to the 


SALVATION Jan theſe words carry nearly 
SALVE. > the fame idea; =: 1 origi- 
SALUTART nate à Exocs, ſalvus; ſafe ; 


be thou in health : though indeed, according to 


habere affinitatem cum An, ungere, linere, 
illinere; to dat, ſpread, meer :—true, yet a ſalve 
is mace uſe of to reſtore ſoundneſs, bealing, health. 
SAME: even Skinn, allows, that noſtro ſame 
feliciter alludit Gr. Aua, una cum, fimul cum; to- 
get her with ; a ſameneſs, or ſimilarity. 
SAMPIER, commonly written, and pronoun- 
ced ſamphire ; © N a 
— — ——— half way down 
Hangs one that gathers ſamphire ; dreadful 
trade! Lear, Act IV. ſc. 6; 
but it certainly ought not to appear with a ph, 
if derived, as Minſh, Skinn. and Lye would de- 


LC. Eee tet 


q. d. herba Santa Petri: i, e. Saint Peter's plant; 
who being a fiſherman might have this plant more 
immediately under his protection; according to 
the fond ſuperſtition of aſcribing particular ſaints 
to particular plants, &c, 

SAMPLE, „Ohg, fmilis : fane ut à fimi- 
lis, fimul ; ſic ab OH eſt O una, fi- 
mul; nam Ous exponit Heſych, vel potius ab 
Ito, Amilis; ut x in m abeat: Voſſ. -an ex- 
ample, N. . or copy. 

SANCTITY ; Ayioe, ſacer, ſanctus; holy — 
Clel. Voc. 21, ſays, „the prefiding perfon of 
the popular aſſembly touched with a wand, a 
ſacred-bough, or ſceptre, either the thing, the 
perſon, or the act of the aſſembly: this cere- 
mony of repetition, followed by that of tbe 
ratifying touch, was ealled ſanicbt, or ſan-ich, or 


public reſolution:“ this ſolldity, or integrity, ex- 
preſſed by the ſan, might almoſt lead us to de- 
rive it à Lace, fun- us, integer: as for ich, or icht, 
it is undoubtedly: Gr.: ſee HIT: Gr. 

| 9 SAND; 
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been very happy in explaining this expreſſion; 
for, ſays. he, quid fi a xz, pulvis ; duſt, 
or ſand, et xomor, cecus ; blind ; dicimus?“ —it 
were only to be wiſhed, he had told us from 
whence xe was deduced; cæcus however, is 
Gr.; as we have ſeen in CZACITY : Gr. 

. SANDAL; © Lada, ſandalium; a kind of 
ſhoe : Nug.“ | 

SANDARACH , Eavdzeaxn, ſandaracha; gummi 
guoddam, five ſuccus concretus ; a kind of gum, or 
coarſe wax, called bee-bread. en 

SANGUINE ; “ Alu, /anguis : mirum poſſit 
videri, et tamen verum eſt, ex *Aiza analogice 
Janguen deduct: Voſſ.” —-he blood, or life of ani- 
mals: vel potius ſanguis à Eacs, ſanus; unde 
fanguis ; the blood, in which the life, and health 
of the animal conſiſts. 

SANHEDRIM, Zuvede:a, concilium; a grand 
council of flate : R. Lu, et Edpa, ſedes : it ſeems 
to be rather of Hebr. extract. 

SANITY ; Ea, ſanus; ſound, whole of mind. 

SANTER ; © Fr. Gall. ſauter ; ſaltare; q. d. 
huc illuc /altitare, ſeu diſcurrere: Skinn,”—if the 
violence of the action were not too great for a 
ſanterer, we might have readily admitted the 
Dr's. deriv. particularly if he had but deduced it 
ab Aaacouai, /alio, ſalto : but a ſanterer, in our 
language, is a perſon rather too indolent and in- 
active to jump, ſkip, and run about; unleſs we 
ſpeak by the rule of contraries, viz. to ſkip and 
jump about in an indolent, lazy, loitering man- 
ner :—1t may, therefore, according to Ray, © be 
derived from ſaine terre, i. e. Holy-land; be- 
cauſe of old time, when there were ſuch frequent 
expeditions thither, many idle people went from 
place to place, on pretence that they had taken 
the croſs on them: from hence uſed to ſignify a 
perſon, who roams up and down in an indolent, 
loitering manner :” — but now, this gentleman 
ought to have obſerved, that both ſ/ain#e, and 
terre, are Gr. 

SAP of trees; Oroę, ol. pro Ones, ſapor; 
plantarum ſuccus, quia ſapit, vel ſapida eſt: 
Voſſ.“ —the ſap, or life of trees. 

SAP, or undermine à wall; © Tuarleu, quaſi 
Lanlev, fodere ; to dig: or from ſapa, which ſig- 
nifies lige: Nug. the former is more prefer- 
able, for two reaſons; firſt, becauſe ſapa is not 


to be found in the ſenſe of ligo; and ſecondly, 


if it ſhould, 8 certainly could not belong to the 
Dr's. title-page : there is, indeed, ſuch a word 
as Taran, ligo; and perhaps that was meant, 


%* 


SAN D-blind ; Litt. under the art. cæcus, has 


8 A From Gazzk, and LATIN. S A 
SAND; “ Y appates; arena: Upt.“ mall, fine | 


-.\SAPIENT ; Lege, ſapiens : primo de anime 
dicitur ; knowledge, wiſdom, and ſagacity ;-=Clel. 
Way. 43, and Voc. 56, tells us, that © the Celtic 
v ab, z ab, or Hoff, is radical to ſap-iens, Zogesy 
ſavio, and ſaber; all in the ſenſe of knowing, or 
wiſe : - and conſequently all Gr. as above. 
SAPPHIC, Las, Sappbo; an ingenious poeteſs 
of Leſbos, in the 44th Olymp. who invented that 
meaſure in poetry, which is called by her name: 
being deſerted by her paramour Phaon, ſhe took 
the /over's leap, from off the Leucadian promon- 
tory, to cure her paſſion ; which undoubtedly was 
cured ; but hiſtory ſeems to hint that ſhe periſhed 
in the attempt; for there is a total ſilence of her 
after this experiment ; which was certainly much 
above modern delicacy. | 

SAPPHIRE, © Zargupes, ſapphirus ; a precion 
tone ſo called: Nug.” | 

SAPY, Lure, putrefacio, marceo z, a moiſture 
contracted on the outward ſurface of meats, 
which is the firſt ſtage of diſſolution. _ | 

SARA )“ ſorovy IVerlt. :” — but SOR- 
SaRICE ſorie ROW 1s Gr. 

SARACEN, Saraceni ; a people of Arabia, 
ſuppoſed to be deſcended from Abraham. by Ha- 
gar; for which reaſon they were at firſt called 
Agareni : at what time they acquired their pre- 
ſeat appellation, would be difficult to ſay ; but 
as Litt. and Ainſw. obſerve, the ſound of their 
preſent name would lead us to ſuppoſe, that they 
were rather the deſcendents of Abraham by 
Sarah: they are now the barbarous Arabs. 

SARCASM; Eapxaopes, ſarcaſmus, irriſio ama- 
rulenta ; hoſtilis irriſio ſuper jam mortuo, aut 
morituro ; a natural, but too often a malicious 
inſult over a dead, or dying enemy: R. Lage, 
caro; vel Expxatw, carnes detrabo, diducto rictu 
oſtenſiſque labris ac dentibus irridere; to mock, 
or /coff, with a malicious ſneer. 

SARCENET, ZEngixov, © ſericum tenuiſſimum 
Saracenicum; veriſimile enim eſt primum è regi- 
onibus à Saracenis infeſtis, puta Syria, vel aliis, 
que adhuc Serici opificio pre reliquis florent, in 
noſtram Europam dimanaſle : Skinn.“ —the thin- 
neſt ſpecies of ſilk manufacture, firſt brought into 
Europe by the Saracens, from Syria. 

SARCO-PHAGUS, © Zagxo-pzyos./arcophagus, 
carnivorus, dicebatur lapis, quo corpus humanum 
condebatur ; ac lapis Aſius quidem vocabatur ; 
quia effoderetur in Mid, regione Troadis, vel 
Myſiæ; cujus vi cito corpus ad oſſa redigitur : 
eſtque hæc cauſa cur dicatur /arcophagus, à 
Lak, caro; et aye, comedere : Voll.”—whoadds 


likewiſe another very curious remark ; /arco- 


phagi vocabulo plane geminum fuerit Cerberus, 


[ {i vulgatum etymon ſpectes: nam etſi poetæ 
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tricipitem inſeroruii canem ſie dici fabulantur, 


myth i tamen terram eſſe volunt, ac dici 
Kexßꝛęor, quali KproPrpov, i. e. carnivorum; à Kat, 
care ; et Popes, Borax; quia terra corpora omnia 
ibi credita voret, et conſumat : the Aſian fone 
called the ſayrcophayus ; becauſe the dead bodies 
incloſed in it are conſumed away, bones and all, 
except the teeth, within forty days: Litt. and 
nnn 

SARD- ONYX, Tae doyvE, ſardonyx ; ex Lodo, 


Saruimu imſuld ; et Owe, unguis; quod colore 


ſao unguem humanam referat: a precious ſtone, 
reſembling in color a man's nail; and is chief- 
ly found in Sardinia. 


SARSE, Taxxigo, Per ſaccum colo; to — 


through a ſei ve. 

SATAN, Laas, Satanas; nomen principis an- 
gelorum malorum : Hebr. adverſarius; the ad- 
verſary, or devil. 

- SATED ; either from Aug, ſatis, ſat, ſatur ; 
enough ; or perhaps from Laſſo, onero, impleo ; to 
fill, farcharge. 

SATELLITES ; Aav, Dor. pro Aube, /atus; 
quia /ateat, condaturque ſub axillis ; a /atus fit 
ſatelles, qudd circa latera regum ſint; id quod 
antiquitus /atro, quaſi latero; a life guard man; 
who antiently waited at the ſides of princes : alſo 
uſed in aſtronomy, to ſignify ſecondary planets 
attending, or revolving round their primaries. 

SATTIN, © En, /indon, linteum pertenue, 
amictus ex lino; fine linen; at firſt perhaps of 
Tyrian manufacture; ſed etſi verum eſt è Phoeni- 
cia in Græciam advehi ſolere, tamen et alibi 
febat: Voſſ.“ | 

SATUR-DAY; Ereipu, quaſi Lecpw, ſero, ſatus; 
Saturnus i ſatu; quod agriculture præeſſet: vel 
A Laſſſo, quod ſatur annis ; Cic. Nat, Deor. 3. 
„ hinc dies Saturni, i Seater 1dolo ; quem à 
Saturno diſtinguit Verſtegan, licet mea quidem 
fententa (ſays Skinn.) immerito.” 

SATYR *©Lalvpos Nug.“ T1; Lœhng, 
SATYRICAL I kbidmoſus ; tranſlativè a ſimi- 


firudine ſatyrorum; quos, ut vulgus loquitur, 


vinolentos, atque in uſum veneris pronos dæmones 
accepimus: qui vero ſatyra ſcribunt, ed id fa- 
ciunt, quia hoc carminis genus et _/atyris, et ſillis 
erat ſimile ob maledicentiam: fane li, Aiaovglixor 


crant; unde Heſychio LN Aeg, tuo TXOAVO, 


E:/2PxXkovieg, prupor, xaxoroyin: Satyri, et Sileni 
erant Bacchi comites : Voſſ.“ 

_ SAVAGE: thanks to thoſe general perverters 
of all language, the French, we have this ad- 
mirable word, in this beautiful appearance 


SAUVAGE ; which no one would ſuſpe& was of 


Gr. extract. but let vs firſt hear what Skinn. ſays, 
Gnce his deriv. has been adopted by Lye: 


* * 
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2 bage, ſays the Dr. „ Fr. Gall. anne 
Ital. ſelvaggio, ſelvatico; Hlveſter; q. 40 Float. 
cus; i. e. in His educatus:”—now then it is 
evident, that all theſe words, beginning with /e, 
and /yl, and the pretty French ſau, are immedi- 
= derived ab "Tan; ſytoa ; a Wood, or foreſt : 
d and rude. 
SAVE-ALL; Zzog-0ac5, to ſave all the candle; 


ſave the whole of it. 


SAVIOUR, Zac, Zwulng, ſalvus, ſalvator; a 
preſerver, and deliverer. 
- SAVORY, © Oreg, ol. pro Oros, ſapor; plan- 
tarum ſuccus; eoque pro ſucci bonitate, aut pra- 
vitate, res bene vel male ſapere dicitur: Voſſ.“ 
the taſte, flavour, ſmell, or ſcent of any tbing. 

SAVOY in the Strand: © it is not impoſſible,” 
ſays Clel. Voc. 218, „that a Jong deſtroyed 
abby (I mean in the Druidical manner of abbies) 
might, in remote ages, have ſtood preciſely 
where the Savoy now ſtands ; which may be only 
a different dialect of Sa, or 2'abby, the habi- 
tation of a Druid ſoph: - but both ABBY, and 
SOPH, are Gr. ; 

Fr =8 Fr. Gall. ſauce, ſaulſe; Ital. et 

SAUSE Hiſp. /al/a; Teut. ſalſe: Skinn.“ 
—to which, if we add, Cymr. /aws; and the 
Belg. ſauſſe, from Jun. and Lye; we ſhall ſee 
how diligently they have all of them avoided 
the Gr.—nay, Junius has gone even to Wales 
(a country not very famous for cookery) for 
the origin of this word; mihi interim, ſays 
he, libuit aliquando ſuſpicari Cambro-Britannos 
forte deſumplifſe ſuum ſaws d vernaculo ſavvy, 
ſapor :—but even then he cannot ſhake off the 
Gr. ; however, under the article /auce-box, he 
goes on, condimentum juſta ſalis mixtura palato 
gratum ; nam ut optimum eſt cujuſque cibi con- 
dimentum, ita nequitiam, immodeſtiamque præ- 
cipue ciet, et provocat; unde quoque ſcitis 
Ægyptiorum ſalem rejectum fuiſſe deprehendi- 
mus, quòd putarent frequentiore ejus uſu libidi- 
noſas cupiditates gliſcere : ſalacitati adhæc in- 
ditum eſt nomen 2 ſale (and yet he does not al- 
low it to be Gr.; tho' he has it immediately un- 
der his eye, in what he is going to add) ipſa 
denique Venus dicta eſt Mu-, tanquam qua: 
traxerit ortum ? ſalſugine maris :—the poets tell 
us, e ſpumd maris :—but now comes Dr. Skinn. 
and throws down all that has been advanced, 
for, he ſays, this word /auſy is not derived from 
ſauce, and ſauce-box ;, but à Belg. /t; Teut. 
ſatt, ſatur; qui ſc. patient me ad ſaturitatem, 
i. e. neuſeam abutitur :”—this is an intire new 
ſenſe of the word ſavy; but let the ſenſe of it 
be whatever it may, ftill even in this ſenſe it 
would be derived from the Gr.; as we have al- 


ready 


5 SE 
ready ſeen under the art. SA TED: Gr.—but, with 


regard to our preſent word ſauſe, it undoubtedly 
is a contraction of /al/um jus; Cen de contracted 
c 


to falſe, or ſauſe; as Clel. obſerves, Voc. 69, only 
how he ſhould have derived it from the Gr.: ſee 
SALT, and JUICE: Gr. 


SAW aſunder; Sto, quali Lew, quaſi Texo, 


fero, ſerra; quaſi ſecerra; an inſtrument 10 cut 
Wood. e 1 

SAWLE, “anima; ſoule: Verſt,” but SOUL 
is Gr. 


Gr. —Shakeſpear has uſed the word ſaws in his 
deſcription of the Juſtice, in his As you like it, 
act ii. ſc. 9; 


———— and then, the Juſtice, 

In fair round belly, with good capon lin'd, 
With eyes ſevere, and beard of formal cut, 
Full of wiſe ſaws, and modern inſtances : 
And ſo he plays his part. 

SAXI-FRAGE.; PuE-payow, ſaxifraga; the herb 
that is ſuppoſed to be ſo efficacious in breaking the 
ſtone in the bladder: calculos è corpore mire pel- 
lit, frangitque : qua de causa, potius quam quod 
in ſaxis naſceretur, ſaxifragum appellatum : 
Plin. 22, 21; as quoted by Litt. and Ainſw.— 
but it may be very much doubted whether the 
human calculus was ever called ſaxum in Latin. 


Clel. would forgive me in deriving the word Saxon 
from the Gr. language, I know not; but it will 
be ſhewn preſently, under the art. SEAX, that 
the Saxons were a Scythian people, denominated 
Saxons only from the weapons they wore; Gr. : 
as to their nation, Sammes 419, plainly proves, 
that they were originally the Getz, or Goths, a 
people of Scyrhza. | | 

SAY, © Sax. pecxzan ; Belg. ſeggen; Iceland. 
 ſeiga : forte ejuſdem ſunt originis cum veteri 
ſeco, vel ſequo; de quo hc habent Voſſii origines : 
ſeco antiqua notione ponitur pro dico; venitque 
illud ſece, vel ſeguo (utrique enim modo ſcripſère) 
ab Exo, dico; ſicuti nempe mutatione ac A Aire, 
liquo, vel linquo; vertitur enim wr in 3 quomodo 
a Tels, quingue; A woos, vel wolos, quotus; et A 
wp, quatuor: ab hoc ſeco, vel ſequo, eſt inſeco, 
ſive inſegus (unde inguit) atque h.nc, Gellio teſte, 
inſedtiones antiquis dicebantur ſermones, et narra- 
 riones* the ſaws, and ſayings of antiquity : or, 
perhaps our word ſay might more naturally and 
ſimply be derived ab Aw, audio, vel ab A, ſdiro, 


quaſi Lao, ais; to ſpeak. | 
SAY, or ſample; Orp, ol. pro Oxes, ſapor, 
Jay, ſpecimen; @ taſte, 


by contraction, /ay ; i. e. a 
or flavour. 


CABBARD, Exero, tego, operculum, vagina 


From Gar k, and Larry. 
nb; the ſheath or covering of the ſword, to hide 


. SAWS; or ſayings; derived as in the art. SAY: | 


ee ce , , Ss 
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it in. ' | 
SCABBY, Lua, cxapu, ſcalpo, ſeabioſus z 
mangy, ſcurvy, naſty. + 


* SCAFFQLD ; “ theatrum, ſcena, quæ in gra- 
tiam actorum, et ſpectatorum, opera quandoque 
tumultuaria compinguntur ex contabulatione lig- 
nea: Jun.“ — this is a very good definition of a 


ſeaffold ; but as none of his deriv. anſwer this 
definition, they have been omitted : neither is 


Skinn. ſatisfactory; for he derives ſcaffold © a Belg. 


ſchavot z pegma © ſunt qui deflect. a Teut. ſchaw- 


hauſz (what elegance !) et hoc à verbo ſchawen, 


ſpettare ; theſe look as if they came from ſbetus, or 
ſhew-houſe; i. e. the play-houſe:”” Gr.—© mallem,” 


continues the Dr.“ a Teut. /chafen ; efficere, for- 
mare; q. d. fabricd tumultuarid ;''—bur ſill he is 
not able to get rid of the Gr.; for this looks as 
if it came from ſhape, or form: but Lye refers us 
to the word maſon ; and under that art. Junius has 
ſaid, atque ita perantiquum Gloſſarium Cottonis- 
num, p. 137, maciones exponit rcylpar; nam fic 
quoque vocabant aſſerum mutuo ſibi colligatorum 
compagem, cui inſiſtebant cœmentarii ſtructure 
totius muros altius educturi; nomine deſumpto 
ab illo ꝓcylpan; tabulata: Hall which ſeems to 
point out the word he,; meaning any temporary 


| {tage of boards to ſtand on; and if fo, then we 
SAXON : whether Verſt. Skinn. Lye, and | 


mult refer it to the Sax. Alph. 
SCAFLING ; © Sax, pceaf, faſcis, ſeu faſcicu- 


| /us ſegetum ; quia ſc. inſigni longitudine et ſimul 


corporis gracilitate talem faſciculum aliquo modo 
refert : Skinn.”—a ſerpent, which reſembles &s 
wheat-ſheaf : —conſequently Gr.; though this ſeems 
to be a ſtrange ſhape for a ſerpent. 

SCALADO, Zxapw, quali Tua © ſcando; 
unde ſcamna, que idem ſunt ac ſubſellia; ea alta 
erant editaque, ut ſcaudere opus eſſet: itaque etſi 
in vulgatis lexicis legere ſit, Iſoerati etiam ſcamna 
dici Zuvpucx, Ct Exapma, ac Nunneſius propterea 
origine Græcum puter ; tamen puto plane ſcaias 
Latinum eſſe, et venire a ſtandendo: Voſſ.“— 
and yet ſcando may be Gr.: here ſignifying thoſe 
ladders by which they mounted the walls of 
towns, fortifications, &c. : ſee SCANSION: Gr. 

SCALD, or ſcbhelar, commonly written ald, 
undoubredly derives from the Celtic cal, hal, or 
al ; à hall, or college, or any place of education; 
i. e. ab Ava-n, aul-a; a ball, or college. 

SCALD with water; Kan, Dor. pro Know, 
caleo, exculdo, excaldatio; to burn or ſcald :; © vel 


aſſumpto 5s, videtur originem traxiſſe,” ſays Jun. 


ex inuſit. Kavw, pro Kate, quaſi Exavw, wo; to 
burn, or ſcalt. G 
SCALE of a balance; Clel. Voc. 16y, very 


juſtly obſerves, that this werd in our language 
35 2 is 
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is catachreſtically uſed for the bafon of a beam for 
weighing; 1 in its true origin ſignifies 
the ſcapus, or what we call a Beel-yard , it comes 
from ſeg-ell; by contraction ſcale; ſeg, to cut; 
and ell, :@ yard, or arm, notebed, or matched 
(perhaps marked) for the different degrees of 


weight: - conſequently Gr.: for /eg viſibly de- 


ſcends ab Ax, ſeco, ſeg, to cut; and ell as viſibly 
deſcends ab M- u, -ul-na, cubitus; an ell, yard, 
arm, or beam. „ Anil yo l 
_ SCALE of 4 „ib; © Exanlu, rxagu, ſcalpo, 
ſcaber; unde /quama; quia ſcabendo auferatur: 
Voſſ.“ vel à Excaxcs, aridus : Jun, under the art. 
SHELL. 9103 11 4 ao} 
SCALION; Arxakuvicv, porro ; an onion: or, 
perhaps, with Jun, it might not be improper to 
write it with two As, though he has derived it 
from the Gall. Ital. Hiſp. Belg. and Lat. lan- 
guages; in all which it is written with only a 
ſingle /; but as they all ſeem to point out the 
word ſhell, ſein, or covering, we might therefore 
rather derive it a ExeMnrs, aridus ; the dry, huſky 
film, which envelopes every bulbous root, parti- 
cularly of the garlic and onion tribe ; notwith- 
ſanding, Pliny fuppoſes, that the ſcalion took its 
name from Aſcalon, a city of Paleſtine: that is, 
if he had ſearched all the globe over, he could 
Not. have found another name more adapted to 
his purpoſe : ſome plants and ſhrubs have no 
doubt taken their names from the places where 
they were firſt of all found, or from whence they 
were brought ; but that is no reaſon why they all 
muſt, becauſe there may happen to be a ſimila- 
rity or conformity between them. | 


SCALLOP ; „ fortaſſe ita dictus,“ ſays Jun. 


% à Te, fodto, diſrumpo; quod ſtriatã teſta- 
rum concavitate, veluti ſulcis quibuſdam dirup- 
tus, perfoſſuſque videatur:“ —he then refers us 
to ſcollup; under which art. he gives us a dif- 
ferent derivation, as will be ſeen in SCO- 
LOP: Gr. MTV | 
SCALP — the Greeks moſt 
SCALING-Enife I certainly knew nothing of 
the ſavage inſtrument here mentioned; yet it 
unddubtedly took its name from a word in their 
language; viz. either “ T, fedio ; unde ſcal- 
pellum; vel a Txantjo, quod idem notat; vel a 
Taa po, ejuſdem ſignificationis: Vol.” —< chirurgo- 
rum ſcalprum : Skinn.“ a ſurgeon's inſtrument.— 
and yet there is another deriv. I muſt deſire 
leave to hazard; becauſe all theſe relate more to 
the office, than to the name of this inſtrument ; 
which ſeems to have been formed for the head 
alone, to take off the hairy-/calp, or ſkin, which 
covers the whole ſkull ;. and therefore we might 
rather ſuppoſe, that the name of this horrid 
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inſtrument was derived à Kepean, quali Luang, 
cepbalæum, calvarium, calva, quaſi ſcalpa; the 
fealpgran H’,jm ein, 
ScCAMMONVY; © Exapmwuna, ſcammonia; 2 
very uſeful herb in phyſic: Nug.“ Voſſius writes 
it Exapporey, vel etiam Zxapwres ; fortaſſe i 
Exapme, fai; quia inteſtina Exanle, fodit ; radit 
enim ea acrimoniã ſucci ſui ; unde et acridia 
dicta: ſcammonia, quam Latini acridiam vocant: 
Iſidor. ne: T Nat 5 

SCANDAL, “ Luadον, offendiculum : R. 
Exatw, claudico: ſome grammarians lay, that this 
word properly ſignifies the wood, or ſtick that 
is put acroſs in the trap, to make birds fall into 
the ſnare: Nug.” . 

SCANSION, Sxaigw, ſcanſio; verſum ſupputa- 
tis pedibus expendere, ſeu examinare: © Minſe- 
vius deflect. à Lat. ſcandere; et merito; fic enim 
ab uno digito, ad alterum, quaſi per gradus, 
aſcendimus: Skinn. —but neither of them have 
given the Gr.—the meaſure of a verſe, which being 
done by examining; the feet, or ſyllables, on the 
fingers, we thereby climb as it were, and aſcend 
to the true conſtruction, or compolition of that 
verſe. "4 

SCANT, © Eoyxalia, paupertas ; -poverty, and 
want : Caſaub.“ ro? "Oy, 

SCANTLING, Kanu, fleto: „ ſegmentum, 
particula; q. d, diſcanthulum ; i. e. portiuncula, & 
cant beo, ſeu angulo abſciſſa: Skinn.“ but the 
Dr. under the art. canton, had quoted Covarruvias 
for deriving it a Kawnlw, flecto: a corner, or any 
part cut off : ſee CANTLE: Gr. 

SCAR, “ES , cicatrix ; cruſta ex aduſtione 
vulneri adherens ; the lips of a wound, or ſore: 
Nug.”—the Dr. ſhould have added cloſed: or 
might rather have called it the ſoldering, or cloſing 
of a wound, | | | 

SCARA-MOUCH; Gallic barbariſm! © eſcar- 
moucher, eſcarmouche, politum eſt pro eſcamouche, 
vel ut adhuc propius ad originem vocis accedam 
(ſays Hen. Stephens, as quoted by Jun. under the 
art. ſcirmiſb pro ſciamache ; firmiter enim teneo 
vocabulum deſumptum eſſe ex TY. i]: to 
which Junius adds, “ a Fr. ſchirmin; Alman. 
ſcbirman; pugnare, digladiari, velitari, defendere ; 
quam derivationem,” ſays he, © longe præferen- 
dam puto:”—and yet it is poſſible, that this, 
and all the other diſtortions, may be derived 
from the Gr. as above; ſignifying a mighty fight- 
ing gentleman, one who is always brandiſhing bis 
ſword, and fighting as it were with his own ſhadow, 

SCARCE, * Xapis, ſeu Xagies, carus ; proprie 
notat pretioſum; as when we ſay, things are dear: 
vel potius à Xaltw, careo, egeo, Xeacu £xw, ut in- 


| 


terpretatur Heſych. 7 in r converſum: vel, quod 
NOR 
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non minus placet, à Xu, i, e. deftituor, cares e | ſame root with our word ſcud; and ſcud, accord- 
Voſf.“ or rather with Caſaub, we may derive ing to Lye, ſeems to be derived à Suec. furra, 
ſcarritys tho printed ſcantneſs, à Xegroc, 1 Nigra, or Iceland. ciotla; citus, cito ; which certainly 
ſcarciiy; to. be in indigence, or mant. deſcend from Tau, cieo : thus ſcates ſeem to im- 
ScCARE, Zxaigy, Tuagigo, Paipito; Tuagigilai, | port their being inſtruments of very quick motion 
Heſychio eſt raęaſ lila, turbatur; to put out of breath, | to haſte away, ſcud away, and be gone : {ſee SCD 
throw into confuſion, frighten. Ia. a 5 
. SCARF, © Kagres;, præſixo 3 junctura maniis l SCATH, ©& Aoxnbng, Aoxedne, illæſus, incolumis: 
cum cubito: eſt igitur linea, vel byſſina mitella, | Skinn.”—and Heſych. explains it by Ag, 
de collo pendens, qua iſtam potiſſimum brachii | dne & eien 
partem, quam molliſſime repoſitam ſuſtinemus: Qs xe par Aανν,νẽ,ẽH Telos Yoay PLETE 
Jun.”—a fling for the aim. U Illæſus ſuam in patriam terram veniat * 
SCARI-FY, © Exagipirachan, . ſcarifico.: R. That he unhurt may gain his native ſhore: 
Dugi po, ſtylus; a pen-knife ; or from Txa , and || ' Odyſſ. V. 26: 
Ex9).cuw, fodio: Nug.“ - make an inci/ion ; to and yet it is obſervable, that none of theſe 
dig in, or cut deep. | 4lexicogr. have given this word without the com- 
SCARN {even Ray, with all his partiality pound; for it ſeems to be compounded of A, 
 _ SCARN-#ee \ for the Saxon, is forced to ac- | non; and Exnbngs, if there be ſuch a word in the 
knowledge, © et equidem (fit conjecturæ venia) | Gr. lang. Milton has uſed this word with great 
videor mihi non minima in voce ſcarabæus voca- | propriety z 


— 


buli noſtri ſcarn- bee veſtigia decernere: quam Their glory wither'd; as when heaven's fire 

appoſite enim redderent noſtrates à ſcaru- bee? Hath ſcathd the foreſt oaks, or mountain pines; 
it is a pity this gentleman, or his Northumbrian With ſinged top their ſtately growth though 
friend, ſtopped here, and would not .carry their. Stands on the b/aſfted heath. [bare 


veſtigia a little farther, and ſee the much cloſer SCATTER, © Excdzy, diffipare : Caſaub. and 
connexion between ſcarabæus, and Kagaſdes, can- | Nug.” but If. Voſſius derives /cateo à Elayeu, 
cer, ſcarabeus ; a ſcern-bee, or beetle. i. e. Tlago, which ſignifies rather 2 drop, or 

SCARRE ; © Sax. capne; cautes ; @ rock, or | diftill, than to ſcatter. 
cliff; this word gave denomination to the town of [| SCAVENGER; Tue, ftercus, oletum, merda : 
Scar-borough : alſo pot-ſhards, or broken pieces are | vicorum urbis curator : tho' Skinn. would derive 
often called pot-ſcarrs: Ray: conſequently Gr.: | it a Sax. pcxzpa, or pceagSa; raſura ; et pengan; 
ſee QUARRY of fone : Gr. | capere ; q. d. collector ſordium abraſarum : vel 

SCATE, @ fiſh: * ſquatus, ſquatina, quali | a Sax. pcapan ; Belg. ſchavan; radere: but theſe 
ſqualus, ſqualida, i * Voſſ. —conſequently | would originate from the ſame root with either 
Er. as he himſelt has ſhewn in the art. /qua- | SHAVE, or SCRAPE; i. e. raking the dirt 
lidus. together. 

SCATES, © Eyxwles, apes ferreus, mucroni- | SCEAD; ade, ſhadowy : Verſt.“ — who could 
bus confixus, quo utuntur, qui glaciem lubricam | not ſee that his Sax. /cead was evidently derived 
© calcant:” Skinn. from Adr. Jun.—after which he | à L, umbra; a ſhade, or ſhadow. 
adds, Fr. Jun. deflect. à Exv4iZev, quod Heſych. SCEAP % ſheep Sax. 
exp. Aaxligey, quia ob aſſiduam, et vehementem | SCEAPA-FALD ſheep-fold & Verſt,” — 
crurum agitationem, nihil aliud quam calcitrare SCEAPA-HEARD } peep-heard \ all Gr. 
videntur: but my edition of Jun. gives me | SCEAWE <« to behold, or et 
no ſuch deriv. :—Lye indeed has introduced the] SCEAWE-STOW{ a theatre, or ae s 
word ſcates, quæ ſic paraphraſticè deſcribit | Sax. : Verſt.”—both Gr. \ 
Ainſw. doctiſſ. lexicogr. ferrea inſtrumenta calceis | SCEFT, © ſhaft, or arrow; Sax.: Verſt,”—but 
alligata, ad curſum per glaciem apta: mallem | SHAFT is Gr. 
tamen, continues Skinn. deducere a Belg. but] SCEMMEL : © Sax. pceamul, cæmol; ſcam- 
tho' the Greeks certainly were not acquainted | aum; unde vox hodierna ſhambles : occurrit et 
with the uſe of ſcates, yet there can be no im- apud Latinos aliquoties ſcamellum, pro ſcabellum: 
propriety in deducing the etym. of thoſe ma- et ſcamillus apud Apuleium, et Vitruvium: Ray:“ 
chines from the Gr. lang. only they ſeem to be but SHAMBLES are Gr. 
derived from a different ſource, to what any of | SCEND Hurt, impayred ; wee yet vſe the 
theſe gentlemen have given us; they have how- | SCENDUD { woord bent, for blame, or rebuke: 
ever pointed it out; for Skinn. ſays, *©_/cates a | Verſt,” —but SHENT is Gr. 

Cimbr. d; this ſeems to originate from the SCENE, “ Zxnmn, 4 tent, or pavilion: Nug. 
it 
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At is true, we may derive a, and ſtent; A. 
Ein : but even the root of that root ſeems to be 
Emma, umbra; a ſhade ; for, as Voſſius obſerves, 
« Zx4v9 vulgo deducitur à Ta, umbra; quia ſrenn a weaver's chit,” Of, as it is commonly written 
proprie eſt umbraculum, ſeu tabernaculum: verum | ſbuttte 3 ſo called from being like # ſhield: Skinn. 

ibliander, Indice in Marcum, vult eſſe ab Hebf. | derives it A Teut. ſebuetteln, guatert; which looks | 
ſchachan, quod eſt Babitare: plura de etymo, as if he intended it Thould come from the ſame 
tum de re ipfa diximus in theatrum: and there root with SHAKE; Gr.; and from hence is like. 
he has determined for LN, c apud antiquos enim wiſe derived the ſchuteltrocł; it being like the 
theatri ſceaa parietem non habvir, fed de fron] wedver's Jebittel, in aktion not in ſhape ; i. e. con- 
dibus umbracula, are vis Exice, quærebant:“ the tinually working to and fro. 
ſcents of a theatre, behind which the actors are} SCIA-GRAPHY, Suaypapiz, adumbrata de- 
hidden, or ſhaded from the eyes of the ſpeCtators. 1 /eripti ; the art of ſbadbth, or dialling : allo in 
SCENT ; written thus only for diſtin&tion's architecture, he arauphbt of un Building, cut in its 
fake; but ought to be ent, à Lorig, Tuviſid,] length and breadth to ſhew the infide + R. Lua, 
ſentio, ſenſus ; to perceive ; any fragrance that cauſes] umbra. 0 | 
a ferception. | e | SCIA-MACHY 5 Luba ayic, cum umbrd puę- 

SCEPTIC, LAH, ſceplicus, qui diſquirere,” to to fight lth" alete © the raiſing "AA 
et conſiderare ſolet ; a ſearcher into phileſophical'| Ai fficulfies only in order to ſolve tbem; at which 
fubjefts : R. Exenlopen, ſpeculor ; a ſpeculative pbi- göôble art, none was more expert than Butler's 
loſepher, who maintains that there is nothing hero; for | 1s 
certain, no real knowledge; but that all is douht, Ife could raiſe OO PI. ps jt 
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tulln; à quo Belg. bete, vel ſebutte !; cauſ 
nominis prebwit; dd ſtubella ol ig. 


| | im eſſet 
draray- et obtonge;: que feu Formis? VoT,” 


and perplexity :—comfortable acquiſition ! to tell 
'a learned man, that all his knowledge is, that 
he knows nothing. | | 
SCEPTRE, © Exnmeo, ſceptrum: R. Eunnlo, 
mor, incumbo: Nug.“ —it is of Hebrew origin. 
SCHAF T, or rather SC, or SKAFT, com- 
monly written, and pronounced - the ſhaft of a 
mine, ſignifying the hole, pipe, or well, thro' which 
they deſcend into the mine; à Exanlu, fodio ; to 
dig; unde Belg. ſchaſt, and /chacht ; puteus rei 
metallice; the paſſage to deſcend by. 
. SCHEDULE, Len, /chedula; properly it 
is a ſmall piece of paper, or memorandum book, 
wherein one writes extempore whatever occurs to 
their mind worthy of notice: R Zyedev, prope ; 
Tt , lo do a thing readily, and in a burry : Nug.“ 
SCHEME ; ©* Eynua, /chema ; ſpecies, form, or 
figure; it bears ſeverai other ſenſes ; as @ ſcheme, 
or method of life; a ſcheme, or ſtrategem: R. Ext, 
or Fer, ut ad verbum notat habitum: Voll.” 


SCHISM, © TL, /ciſſura; a diviſion : R.] Ar 
os IL 22 trołe of the hammer. 


Lig, ſcindo; to divide: Nug.”——a ſeparation in 
matters of religion. 
SCHOLAR i Nenn, ſchola, otium : Nug.“ 
SCHOLIUM} —Clel. Way: 41; and Voc. 
49, n, ſays, that © the antient word for /cholar 
(whence likewiſe the Runic word ſcald, or ſkald, 
for ſcholar, bard, or ſage) was caller: - which 
figmifies a perſon educated in the al, cal, hal, or 
Dall conlequently Gr. ab Ava-n, au-; a ball, 
or college. | butyl 


SCHUTEL 1 Exulos, pellis, ſcutum; nam 
ſcuta primum è pellibus fie- 
dant: a ſcutum eſt ſcatula; et ejus diminut. ſcu- 


SCHUTEL-cost 


@ 1 


And after, ſolve them in a trice: 

As if divinity had catch'd 

The itch on purpoſe to be ſcratch'd ; 

Or like a mountebank, did wound 

And ſtab herſelf with doubts profound, 

Only to ſhew with how ſmall pain 

The ſores of faith are cur'd again; 

Altho' by woful proof we find 

They always leave a ſcar behind. 

Parc I. Canto i. 163: 
R. Exiz, umbra; @ ſhadow ; and Maget, pug ne; 
to fight ; ſhadow-fightings; mighty nothings. | 
SCIATICA ; properly /chiatica, ab Ion, 
cexendix; the hip; a ſpecies of the gout, or rheu- 
matic diſorder in the Hips: R. Ice, lumbus ; the 
loins: Nug.“ | | 
SCIENCE, Ini, vel Texo, by tranſpoſition 

Lxuo, ſcio, ſcientia ; a knowledge of things. 
SCINTILLATION ; Erubng./cintilla; a ſpark; 
ifture ; red hot pieces of non, fiying off at the 


SCION ; Lx, ſcindo, findo; to cleave afun- 
der; a young graff, or ſprig, taken from any tree, 
and inſerted into @ cleft, made in another: /urcu- 
lus, infitum, taleola. | 

SCIRROUS, ZExippos, calloſa durities ; feirrus ; 
a hard fwelling in the in; knotiy. 

SCISSARS, Lig, ſcindo; to cut, clip, or di- 
vide: Junius writes it ciſers; and derives it a 
cædo, vel cido, ciſum; but that is not conformable 
to the common orthogr. 

SCOFF, © Zxwrlu, perf. Ecxuwge : Caſaub. and 
Upt,”—Aot. 1. paſſ. Eupen, Zonaras, tom. 4 

P 36, 
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p, 36, eovillar, - diflevii mur doeilus irvidea 3 15 
ſueer at, taunt, deride. 1 


ScoL D:“ Amed den Aol, et inde indiguati, 


gre - ferro; Upt.”—to: grieve, take amiſs ] and 
then to rate, aud chide, + ET ITALY 
_.SCOLOP ; Tae, vallus preacutus, ſudis ; a 
pointed tale; allo 4 ſhell fa; with very ſharp 
points: Junius, under the art, /callop, derives it 
2 E£xanrnu, fodio, diſrumpo; and then refers us to 
ſcollup, which he has derived a Exeavnlav, quod 
Heſych. exp. u xphugy,. evellere, lacerare ; 
extremitates enim illws conchæ ſunt inæquales, 
et laceræ, et veluti pedlinalæ ; i. e. unde peclen 
piſcis appellatur :—our words, ſcolap- hell, and to 
ſcolop, or flounſe any thing, convey the idea of 
undulating, or waving ; not of combing. 

SCOLOPENDRA, © Exonoredee, ſcolopendra ; 
an herb; and alſo @ many footed animal, from 
the reſemblance to which, the herb has taken its 
name: Nug,“ . 

SCONCE ; all our etymol. allow, that the 
ſeveral! Northern words from which they would 
derive our word ſconce, ſignify munimentum, pro- 
pugnaculum ; but none of them ſeem to have 
conlidered, that even in that ſenſe it may be no 
more than an abbreviation of the verb ab/conde ; 
to enſconce, to conceal, to get behind any fortifica- 
tion, in order ir ins themſelves from the fight, 
and weapons of the enemy; and accordingly may 
take either the ſame deriv. with ABS-COND ; 
or originate à E422, adumbro, umbrd opacd tego; 
to ſhade, cover, or conceal, 


SCONCE, or uli: “ Belg. ſchantſe; Teut. 


ſchantz; Dan. ſkantze; propugnaculum : ſecundariò 
autem caput delignat ; quia caput inſtar propug- 
naculi, reliquo corpore ſuperius eſt : Skinn.— 
conſequently derived from the foregoing root: 
it is in this latter ſenſe that Shakeſpear has uſed 
this word in the grave-digging ſcene in Hamlet, 
act v. ſc. 1; who, on ſecing the clown throw vp 
a ſecond ſkull, ſays, 

Ham. There's another! why may not that be 
the ſkull of a lawyer ? where be his 
quiddets now? his quillets ? his caſes, 
his tenures, and his tricks? why does 
he ſuffer this rude knave now to knock 
him about the ſconce with a dirty ſhove], | 
and will not tell him of his action of 

battery? . 

* SCOOP: there might have been no ſcruple 

in deriving this word à Exanlv, fodi; 40 dig, or 


make bollow ; if Lye, in his Addenda, bad not 4be 
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tubes yiudas Iten ex loco enim editiori, cujuſ- 
modi ſunt rupes, commode ſpeculamur : Trentheg, 
vnde roms, 4 Filgn, i axpwgna, ap" 15 ig, Then 
7s N Voſſ. ct Helych,”—a rock, or emi- 
nence, from which we have the greater proſped : 

R. Exenſopan, vel Exon, video ; to look round. 

_ SCORBUTIC, *© Zzanlu, ſcalpo, ſcabies, ſcor- 
butus 3 quod importunus ille ſcabioſarum partium 
pruritus mire gaudeat -unguibus fodicari : Jun, 
under the art, c; but under the art. /corbie, 
he ſeems to incline rather to a Sax. etym. mihi 
non diſplicet derivare à Sax. pceoppian ; rodere, 
mandere ; quod in morbum iſtum edacem optime 
quadrat :”—and under the art. ſcary he abides 
by -»0 latter deriv,—but SCUREF, or SCURYY, 
IS OT. 

SCORCH ; © Fr. Gall. eſcorcher ; Ital. ſcorbi- 
care; Lat. excorticare ; 1. e. cortice exuere ; quia 
ſc. cutis, quæ eſt quaſi cortex partis, uſtulata de- 
cidit : Skinn. and Lye:”—they ought now to 
have traced the word cortex up to its Gr. orig. as 
we have already ſeen under the art. CORIER : Gr. 

SCORDION, commonly written /cordium ; 
Exogdiev, ſcordion; amo Tv Exogeds, ex allio, cujus 
odorem refert; et acrimoniam ; an herb called 
water germander; which reſembles garlic in flavor, 
and pungency. | 

SCORE; * K#*gw, /cindo, originem dubio pra 
cul Cimbri traxere, ſays Jun.” but Skinn. has 
more properly derived it a Lat. excoriare ; and 
there he has ſtopped ; but under the art, CORI- 
ER, we have ſeen it is Gr. 

SCORIA; Tube, fercus; quaſi (it ferri ftercus ; 
droſs, or refuſe of metal, after having been melted. 

SCORN : Skinn. has given us a longer art. 
than uſual ; which I ſhall not quote; but attend 
rather. to Caſaub. and Jun. who have derived 
ſcorn A Exwe, ftercus, oletum; to treat any perſon 
like dirt; or, as it were, throw dirt at him; i. e. 
treat him with contempt. 

SCORPION: “ Laegrieg, ſcorpius, or ſcorpio : 
Nug.“ —Tagz ro Exaws iert, (quali Txaig ret) 
quod oblique repiet : vel TX6% T9 Exopmicev Toy 40p, 
quod jaculum, hve venenum ſpargat : Vol,” — 
there is no gueſſing what could induce Cooper in 
his Theſaurus, Litt. Ainſw's. quarto, and Morel's 
quarto editions, to aſſert, as they do, that he 

corpion is a creature having SEVEN feet ; where- 
as all naturaliſts inform us, that it has EIGHT; 
no creature having been made with an odd leg: 
a cat with ve legs, and a dog with /even, would 
two very extraordinary animals indeed: at 


given us another deriv. which muſt be referred to 
the Sax. Alph. 


firſt therefore I thought that /e, muſt have been 


ſome miſtake: in the preſs for /everal: but on 


SCOPE, Zxenew, Exenlazas, video, fpecwor ; a conſulting the folio edition of Ainſw. it gives me 


view, end, or deſign. 


SCOPULOUS, *©* Exemeacs, ſcopulus ; eli tri nds | grapher from the former egregious error; for in 


— — — 


great pleaſure to exculpate that learned lexico- 


that 
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intueri; to look retort, aſcance. 
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laſh, or thong. 


* 
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that edition it is printed thus: ſtorpion, a vene- 
mous animal, that ſtriketh with 114 tail, in which are 


ſeven joints: but in all the other dictionaries above 


— from Cooper to Morel, we find that the 


ſcorpion has had 1 an error; which has been 


faithfully copied, and implicitly tranſmitted from 


SCOT-land, © is but a variation,“ ſays Clel. 
Voc. 204, n, of Scuit, the — — 
general name for the people of the North, or 
neareſt to the arctic circle:“ conſequently Gr.: 
fee SCYTHIANS : — Strabo tells us, that Canas; 
Sacæ ſunt Scythe ; vetuſtiſſima autem Scysbarum 
ſedes circa Araxan: or, perhaps Scotia may be de- 


« 


. rived a Tuchia, vel Exclos; tenebre ; darkneſs, gloomi- 


neſs ; as ſome affirm ; though the former deriva- 
tion ſeems more probable. 7 2 
SCOTOMY, Lxdαννε, ſcotoma; a giddineſs: 
R. Exolog, tenebræ, darkneſs. OO 
SCOUL ; Exvanw, vexo; to be wex'd; look 
grim, moroſe : Skinn. derives it à E£xoe; 0bliguus ; 
q. d. Exonov Barrav, obliquum ; 1. e. limis oculis 


SCOUNDREL: „vel à Teut. et Belg. /chande; 
ignominia; q. d. vir ignominioſus, infamis: (- and 
then it ſeems to come from Exavdzao, a ſcandalous 
perſon) vel fi mavis, ab Ital. ſcondaryola; qui 


ſc. præ animi vilitate et conſcientia ſcelerum late- 


bras querit: hoc ab Ital. ſcondere; abſcondere: 
Skinn.”—who ſeldom travels beyond. the Lat.— 
but we have ſeen that ABSCOND is Gr. | 

SCOUR, or clean; Belg. ſchuyeren ; faeces li- 
quidas excernere : feliciſſime alludit Gr. Exug, 
ftercus : Skinn.”—what partiality has the Dr. 
here ſhewn ! he could find that the barbarous 


Belg. ſchuyeren was the original word of ſcour; and 


that the Gr, was only an alluſion | 
 SCOUR, or run away: Lye, in his Adden- 


da, ſuppoſes this word is derived “ ſtoraſt undan; 


Verelio in Indice exponitur defugere, aufugere?ꝰ 


perhaps it is nothing more than a various. dialect 


of curro, curſus; as when we ſay burry-ſcurry : if 
ſo, irs etymology may be found in the art. 
COURSE. : Gr. IS. 
SCOURGE, ZEuvloc, ſcutica; flagrum; a whip, 
SCOUT; Ax, Auzrnc, auditor; a liftener ; 
perſon ſent out to hearken for the enemy, and 
gain intelligence :—to which let me add from 
Junius, poſterionbus nempe Græcis, ab auſcul- 
tando difti ſunt Exuxleluees, quaſi ' auſcultatores ; 


ct Exuxlai, quaſi anſcultæ; atque inde ſconts'r— 


true but Aus is the original root: - we hke- 
wiſe make uſe of the word ſcont in the ſenſe of 
fleering, or jeering at a perſon; but then it ſeems 
to take another deriv.—Clel. Voc. 204, n, is of 


4 
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opinion, that . ſcout is but à vulgar contraQion 


of ſeek · out formed into a ſubſtantive: - but we 
mall ſee preſently that even then it would be Gr. 

ScCRAOG ; neſoio an a-- Belg. ſcrugbe; ful. 
crum, tibicen, trapezophorum, 'ſubex ienſarius: 
Skinn.“ —but how this anſwers to 4 lean ſcrag; 


vir ſtrigeſus, value macelentus, monogrammus ; a8 


the Dr. himſelf explains it, would be impoſſible 
for me to ſay”; and therefore ſhould rather ſup- 
poſe, that ſcrag was only another dialect for 
crag, cragg ; which is G . | 
- SCRAMBLE: though all our etymol. and 
dict. make no diſtinction between ſcramble, and 
L/camble.z yet cuſtom has: for we generally apply 
ſcramble to a ſcuffle 5 and ſcamble to an autward 
ſhuffling gait + however they ſeem to point out 
the difference in their deriv.: we have already 
ſeen that ſcamble originates I Expos : and now 
we ſhall ſee that ſcramble takes a different ori- 
gin: cæterum ſi vocis etymon ſpectetur,“ ſays Jun. 
gquicquid ob vilitatem canibus objicitur, aut 
canibus competit, id proprie EZxvzxov eſt ; quali 
Kuen  Baxnopevors ex hoc uſu vocabuli, nullus 
dubito quin ortum traxerit te ſcamble (to ſcram- 
ble) quod de canibus proprie dicitur, objectas 
offas avide, et cum mutuo conflictu, diripientibus. 
SCRAMMED-band: Marc. iii. 3; Efngapyerr 
ri XA, @ withered hand; & xap als w Eręa: 
Luc. 66. (it ſhould have been vi. 6.) hence 70 
ſear; (or rather ſere) in the Weſtern parts they 
ſay, /crammed : Upt.”—this is evidently a dif- 
ferent dialect for EZneaxpmevnys a Zngavu, a Znecs, 
Enxpos, aridus, ſiccus; dried up, and withered, 
SCRANCH : © Belg. /chrantſen; Caſaub. 
orig. traxiſſe putat ex Kea!lnges, dentes genuini, vel 
maxillares ; indecore edere, lacerando, aut con- 
terendo, helluonum inſtar: Jun.”—we uſe it in 
the ſenſe of dentes frendere; to grind, or gnaſb 
with the teeth; to cruſh any thing with a diſagreeable 
noiſe between the teeth: it ſeems to be only a dif- 
ferent dialect of CRASH : Gr. 
SCRAPE Examlw, quaſi ug, fodio; to 
SCRAPS dig with the nails: vel“ Xagallu, 
SCRATCH{ -/culpo, imprimo : Caſaub.” —or 
SCRAWL I ſimply from Paco, rado; 10 
touch lightly e or, laſtly, from Teagpu, ſculpo, ſcribo. 


a] SCRAT: Sax. rehrcra; hermaphroditus, an- 


drogynos; ſignificat quoque ſcurram, item et de- 
monem ; unde fortaſſe,” jays Lye, “apud noftrates. 
modus loquendi non inuſitatus he is a mere ſcrat: 
Lif we are to allow Skinn's. definition, this word 
is Gr.; for thus the Dr, defines it: „ dicitur 
autem ſcrat reſpectu membri mulieris, quod par- 
vum, inſtar lineæ unguibus, vel aciculs ductæ, 
habet: —and if ſo, then it originates. from. the 


foregoing art. 
+3 ito 4 5% ox; - SCREAK 
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ScREAK IE, ſouum moleſtum, et odigſum] © SCRYN, © a foryne; a 
SCREAM , ede to make a troubleſome, diſ- } but SHRINE is Gr. 
SCREECH ] agreeable noiſe: © vel à Xprunlopai, SCUD away; Lew, cieo; unde citus, cito: unde 

Rether: unde Xgepng, comici ſenis nomen z. quia | Suec, Autta; Iceland. feiotla ; properare ; to haſte 

ſcenes multum /creare ſolent: Voſſ. —a phthilicy | away, ſcud away, and be gone: ſee SCATES: Gr. 


cheſt, or cofer: Verſt.” 


old gentleman troubled with @ cough. 


SCUFFLE; © Elvgenigu, deturbo, depello; 


SCREW: Gall. eſcrove; Belg. ſchroeve , | Elugiioues, cum quis injurioſe loco ſuo deturbatur : 


Suec. ſcruf: Lye: —it is a wonder this gentle- 
man did not take notice, that Skinn. had gone 
ſomething farther; © ſed unde, inquies, Fr. Gall. 
eſcrove ? credo ab ex, et roue; rota; quia ic, 
inſtar rote circumvolvitur: — how could he ſtop 
here, and not aſk himſelf, /ed unde rota ?—certe 


A Pow, roto, rotare :—and conſequently this Fr,- 


Gall.-Belg.-Teut.-Sued.-Engl. word is Gr. 


Caſaub.”—to puſh any one rudely about; to ſquab- 
ble, or wrangte. 

SCUG : „Sax. pcua; wumbra: Ray:“ there 
never could have been a more viſible deriv. than 
that either pcua is derived a LN, or Tui from 
peua ; wumbra; a ſhadow, or ſhade. © 

SCULL, or D of fiſh: © Sax. uceole; 
ctus, multitudo: vel forte à Fr. Gall. cueiller ; 


SCRIBE ? Ital. cogliere; colligere ; q. d. collectio; ſed prius 
SCRIPTURE rau, /cribo; to write. longe præfero; ſays Skinn.” —becauſe it was Sax. 
SCRIVENER 2 and not either Gr. or Lat. — but we ſhould have 


SCRIMBRE, “or /cirmbre; a fenſer; ſciri- 
mung; fenſing, or defending : our woord ſcirmiſb, 
or, as it is ſometimes called, &rimmige, which we 
haue from the French, cometh Oy heer- 
hence: Verſt.” —cometh originally from the Gr. 
as we ſhall ſee under SKIRMISH : Gr. 
SCRITCH, Keidu, ride; to make a forill 


been very much obliged to the Dr. if he had 
pointed out this /ong? præfero; they ſeem all to 
be derived à colligo, compounded of con, and 
lego; which is itſelf deſcended à Aryw: nam pro- 
prie Azyw, eſt Tura y, colligo; to collect, or gather 
together. Milton has finely introduced this word, 
where, ſpeaking of the creation of #/þ, he ſays, 


i noiſe. Forthwith the ſounds, and ſeas, each creek 
; SCROFULOUS Y< Teoupas, vs rah, Expo- and bay 
SCROPHULOUS I es: pars xa n Toopp : With fry innumerable ſwarm ; and ſhoals 


Heſych. /crofa, ſcrefula ; quia gaudeat /crobes fa- 
cere: If. Voſſ. — an old ſow, who loves to delve 
with her ſnout, and make furrows, or trenches in 
queſt of food: alſo the king's evil; or wen in the 
throat, commonly known by the name of the 
quinſy, or /quinanſy, to which ſwine are ſubject. 
SCROTUM, ZExulos, Exulivor, ſcorteum, ſeu 


ſcrotum ; i. e. pelliceum; a ſkin, or leather-bag. 


SCRUB, ZExuBaXov, mus, rejectamentum; quic- 
quid ob vilitatem canibus objicitur: any kind of 
refuſe, or droſs : and here uſed to ſignify ihe vileſt 


, the rabble; the ſcum of the earth. 


SCRUPLE, Lxerpoy, quod idem ac G: vel 
a Lx4pos, ſeu Lxippos, callaſa durities; ſcrupus; a 
doubtful, difficult, or, as we ſay, a knotty queſtion, 
or ſubject: an expreſſion taken from a little ſharp 


Of fiſh, that with their fins, and ſhining ſcales 
Glide under the green wave, in ſculls that oft 
Bank the mid-fea,— — — — — 
Par. Loſt, B. vii. 399. 
SCULLER : © Fr. Gall. eſcuelle; Lat. ſcutula 
menſaria; ob ſimilitudinem quandam ſcutulz : 
Skinn.” —he would not tell us, that /cutula, as 
he writes it, or rather ſcytala, or ſcytale, as it 
ſhould be written, is derived à Zxulaan, pro baculo ; 
properly a general's batoon ; but here uſed to ſig- 
nify an boar; as when we often hear, ſcullers ! 
oars! ſcullers! oars ! 
| SCULTION'! | Euulos, pellis; the ſkin; unde 
SCULLION |} fcutum ; a fvield; nam ſcuta pri- 
mum è pellibus fiebant ; a /cutum eſt ſcutella; a 
diſh, or platter: Voſſ.“ i. e. “ ſcutellarum, et 


70 None in the ſboe, which cauſes a difficulty in walking. | cochlearium lotor: Skinn.” —a diſÞ-waſher; alſo the 
5 SCRUTINY, © Teuln, ſcruta; 5s appolitum | place where diſhes and pots are depaſted: Lye, in 
yo more Zolum, qui dicunt pro nd, opvs 3 pro pipes, | his Addenda, derives /cullion © ab Hibern, /quille : 
. chingos: intelligenda vaſa vilia, cujuſmodi fri- verum dubito an non rectius derivari poſſit X 
eg vola, et dicebantur: a /crutrs non diſplicet ut | Suec. Aulor; ſordes; cujus radix in Goth. /pai/tu- 
* ſit ſcrutor, ſcrutator: ita ſcrutari proprie fit & lar; ſputum, ſe oſtendiſſe videtur:”—it would be 
d ruderibus aut locis, in que veteramenta reji- | needleſs to inquire into the origin of /paiſtular : 
ar ciuntur eruere quædam ſcruta, frivolaque uſui | but the Hibernian fquille is an evident deviation 
* accommodata: Voſſ.“ —to look, and to pry | of fqualidus ; and conſequently Gr. 

, among old garments, frippery, trumpery ſtuff, almoſt | SCULPTURE, Taugw, ſculpo, ſculptura; en- 
ie paſt uſing, and yet ſometimes requifite, and | graving. | | | 
ſought after. | SCUM, Nw, /puo, ſpuma; fome, froth. 

K 3G SCURF ; 
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scugF, ©. Kagpos, palea, feftuca 3 xagpw, ment about it ſpirally; and then writing their 


©,% 


x&ppuru, ficco, arefacio ; et va, Heſychio pevles, 
quiſquiliæ aridz 2: Caſaub.“ vel ſcurf à Exanlu, 
car, quali ozagu, /cabo, ſcabies; a foulneſs on 
the ſkin. | WA by Con 
SCURRILOUS, *“ Lau, ftercus; vel à Konew, 
et Koreas dictus A Koręoc, unde Korg, quia 
de ſtercore, five rebus ſordidis, et obicœnis ſermo 
ei eſſe ſoleat: ſed conſtat olim ſcurras dictos, 
tum qui jocularibus dictis menſas ditiorum aucu- 
parentur, tum etiam homines urbanos, et ele- 
gantes : Voſſ. — but we have retained it in its 


proper ſenſe, ſignifying abufive, ſcandalous. 


*'SCUT; Kolo, ſcindo; to cut: © unde Sax. Grotius, that the Scythians derived their name 
cpyd ; Belg. kutte, pudendum muliebre, crena, ſeu 


inciſura, ut nos dicimus, the Hit: Skinn.” and 


yet it poſſibly may be Sax. KG Y6np! 
Scr CHD, commonly written, and pro- 
nounced Scoteb-collops; but as the Scotch have 
never been very famous in the art of cookery, it 


might be better to write it either ſcutch'd, or 
ſcotebt collops, and then derive. them à Exulwey, 
ſcutilum, tenue, macrum ; quaſi. nihil fit niſi cutis, 
£xuleg, pellis ; collops, or flices of any ſort of 


meat cut very thin; as thin as the tin. 
SCUTCHION, Leddes, pellis, ſcutum; nam ſcuta 
primum Ee pellibus fiebant ; a ſhield, which was for- 
merly made of ius, and adorned with ſome device. 
SCUTTLE ; Exvos, pellis; unde ſcutum, ſcu- 
tella; a ſmall ſpield; alſo a baſket ; and likewiſe 
4 hole, or grate; and from hence comes the ex- 
preſſion, to ſcuttle a faip, to cut Holes in her 
bottom, in order to fink her. 
7 4 Sax.“ — 
theſe words ap- 


« SCYLD, default, or deb. 
SCYLDIGE, indebted 

peared ſo truly Gothic, that it is no wonder this 
good Saxon miſtook their origin ; which ſeems to 
have come from the ſame ſource with the word 
SHILLING ; meaning any ſum of money: con- 
ſequently Gr. 
SCYLD-KNAPPA ſignifies, according to 
Verſt. 322, ſhield-knave, © the reader,” ſays he, 
1 is to note, that naue was never of our ance- 
ters vſed as a name of diſgrace, but as of ſome 
kynd of ſeruant: —let it have been vſed in what- 
ever ſenſe it might, both SHIELD, and KNAVE, 
are Gr. W_— 

SCYP 72 Verſt.— but SHIP is 

SCYP-man\a mariner \ undoubtedly G r. 

SCYTALE, *© ZEzulaan, ſcytala; A Exulog, co- 

rium; quia ſurculo tereti membrana obduceba- 
tur: Voſſ.“ who likewiſe mentions other ſignifi- 
cations ;—a ſmall round ſtaff, ufed by the Lace- 
dæmonians for 2 private orders to their 


generals; wrapping firſt their paper or parch- 


; 


'} obſerved above. | 


ö 


* 


| 


N 
N 


ſebum, are omnia contracta à Lat. 


commands; which none but the general himſelf 
could read, by folding it in the ſame manner 
about his ſtaſt, ot truncheon, which was of equal 
ſize with that at home: at nihil habet cum cori 
commune (continues Voſſ.) cum ſumitur pro 
baculo; que altera vocis ejus ſignificatio eſt. 
'SCYTHE;; © five Greea vox eſt TLuuhn pri- 
mitũs, ſays Caſaub. 397; ſive Scythica; quin 
altera ab alterã profluxerit, ego vix dubito; nam 
et hodieque ferrum meſſorium, ſi ve falcem, vocant 
Angli a fythe : —as he writes it. N N 
SCYTHIANS: Sammes, 419, ſhews, from 


from ſchieten, to ſhoot; becauſe they were excellent 
archers :--now who knoweth not that reyccan, 


| in the Sax. tongue, ſignifieth e foot?” —then 
: 


* 


probably it is Gr.—“ Schieten enim Anglo-Sax, 
fcyTran idem eſt quod Latinls fagitiare;” ſays 
Shering, 199, *“ Scythis optime convenit, qui 
ſapra reliquos periti erant ſagittandi; — and con- 
ſequently, as he himfelf allows, etymologia non 
a Germanico, ſed à Græco ſermone petenda eſt; 
ipſi enim Græci hujus nominis etymologiam à 
ſua lingua petunt: Euſtathius ad Dionyſium, 
Ka Re, d Atyorlas Exulai, n mags T& Exvln & 
regina, m rag T6 Exugtolar wor opyitrodas, 
O yYou%p ar; ſce likewiſe the art. SHOOT : Gr. 

SEA, or ocean; Aa, ſal, ſalum; the ſea, the 


ſalt jea : or elſe, if we follow the Belg. pronun- 


ciation, and call it he zea, or zee, it may then 
originate A Zew, ferveo, bullio; to boil, or bubble 
from the continual motion and agitation of the ſea 
waters, like thoſe of à boiling cauldron: from 
whence likewiſe the word SETHE : Gr. 
SEAL, or fignet : © Tliyun, ſignum; abjecto J: 
vel fuerit ab *Iyys, veſtigium; fepe enim ſpiritus 
in 5 abit: Eixvor, ab Eier, unde Ixvelz:i, apud 
Heſych. et fgillum ab Eno: Voſſ. —it would 
have given me great ſatisfaction (as we already 
obſerved under the art. ASSIGN) if any of theſe 
words could have been found in Heſych. bear- 
ing the ſenſe here intended: à ſeal is certainly 
nothing more than an impreſſion fac-fimilar to 
the engraving, and may perhaps be only a con- 
traction of figillum, à Ekypn, abjecto 1, as Voſſius 


SEAM, fat: both Jun. and Skinn. acknow- 
ledge, that the Northern words, fignifying 
fagina :'— 
true; but /agina is undoubtedly derived à Elec, 
a Eileuw, A Tiſos, frugibus ſagins; to falten with 
corn: or elſe a Exoow, Taſſſo, ſagins 3+ to' Fatten. 

SEAM, à meaſure; Tea, onus jumenti ſarci- 
narii, congeries ſtipata : frumenti menſura octo 

modios 
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modlĩos continens ; vitri quantitas 120 hbras pon- 
derans : à certain weight, or meaſure containing 
of corn, eight buſhels ; of glaſs; 
and af wood, a horſe dad. Var en 

SEAM, or ſuture] Skinn. after ucing the 
- SEAMSTRESS: 5 Sax. Teut. and Belg. words, 
ſays, *© haze duo ultima Voſſius deflectit A Zuvvuco, 
Zorbas cingo : mallem A verbo 10 ſet, or ſow; 
vel ahteοε, A Lat. ſumen, aſſumentum, à ſuendo: 
—certainly this ought to be preferred, if the 
Dr. had not ſtopped here; but /uendo X ſuo is 
probably derived from the Gr.; as to SO W with 
thread: Gr.: for, with Junius, under the art. ſeme, 
as he writes it, we may ſuppoſe it rather to be de- 
rived from Enpeoy, vel Luua, by tranſpoſition ſeam ; 
ſignum divifionis ; the mark of a joining; which in- 
deed appears to be the more probable deriv. 
SEARCH : neither Jun. nor Skinn. have ad- 
vanced any farther in the etym. of this word, 
than the Fr. Gall. Ital. and Lat. lang.; for, hav- 
ing arrived at circumcirca quærere, circare, vel 
circuire, they have left us in poſſeſſion of that, as 
the true origin; whereas circum is itſelf derived 
a Kepxoc, circus, circulus; à circle; to hunt about. 
SEASON with ſalt: there are two different 
etym. given of this word, and both by Skinn. 
viz, © a Teut. /altzen ; ſalire, ſale condire + vide 
ſalt: which he then derives ab Ang, /al; ſalt :— 
the other is, ſale munire contra /empeſtates anni, 
ut per totum annum, i. e. per omnes tempeſtates 
incorruptum durare poſſit: vide ſeaſon: Skinn.“ 
— but then it derives from a ſource which, per- 
haps, the Dr. never imagined; as will be ſeen in 
the following art. | | 
SEASONS of the year: in the former art. 
Skinn. refers us to this, which he ſuppoſes comes 
a Fr. Gall. /ai/on; Ital. ſftagione ; tempeſtas ; non 
ut quidam volunt à Lat. /atio; ſed'a ftatio ; q. d. 
temporis ftatio :''—then it would have originated 
ab Inu: but very probably that is not the true 
etym. w. | ſeerns to come from a different word, 
according to the opinion of Hen. Stephens, as 
quoted by Junius: “ vulgus, inquit, pro litera r 
in multis vocabulis pronuntiat /; pro Furius, et 
Valerius; Fuſius et Valeſius dixiſſe: idem vulgus 
viciſſim in aliis vocabulis 1 pro / ſonare; veluti 
in courin, rairon, ſairon, pro couſin, raiſon, ſaiſon. : 
in illo ſairon pro ſaiſon videtur contingere, ut 
lingua errans verum dicat; nam cum noftra voce 
Saiſon Gr. Kare repreſentare velimus (quod certe 
Latini tam apto facere vocabulo non poſſunt) 


illi Kaige vicinius effe ſairon quam ſaiſon faten- 


dum eſt: however, whether it be pronounced 
ſairon, or ſaiſon, (from whence our word ſeaſon 


N . 
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120 pounds; 
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is derived) it undoubtedly comes from Kaięes, 
 Fompuas, occaſto temporis, tempeſtas : the Various 
times, and 14 % of the year. | 
SEAT, Edges, ſedes ; @ chair, or tool: R. Ego- 
naa, ſecdeo ; to fit down. a 260% 
SEAxX: it is ſuppoſed among the etymol. that 
our Saxon anceſtors derived their name of Saxons, 
from wearing this kind of weapon, which ſeems 
to have been in the ſhape of a Turkiſh ſcimitar ; 
and which they called 'a feax :—the Scythians 
ſeem firſt to have received the denomination of 
Saxons about the time of Woden, who, according 
to Shering. p. 278, led the Aſpurgians, a Scy- 
thian-Aſiatic, or Turkiſh people, near the lake 
Mæotis, about mount Fears, (unde Tauricæ, 
contracted to Turce) into Scandinavia; and theſe 
people, it ſeems, were called Saxons, from the 
ſeaxes, or the weapons they wore ; which name 
they acquired about the year 1094 before Chriſt: 
with regard to the weapons themſelves, Shering. 
p. 207, has told us they were derived © a 
reaxir, i. e. incurvis, et ſerratis enſibus, falcium, 
et cultorum æmulis, Saxonibus nomen defe- 
runt : vocis originatio peti poteſt, a peax 
quod cultrum fignificat ; quia ejuſmodi 
 enſes, ut cultri, ex alteri parte acutam aciem 
habebant, ex altera vero deorſum obtu- 
ſum, aut aliquando, inſtar ſerræ, den- 
tatum;“ and deſcribes it directly like 
a fickle reverſed, in this manner: 
but if what Verſt. ſays be right, it ſeems rather to 
have been a dagger, or ſhort hanger, than a ſword; 
for tho', in p. 21, he tells us, that “ this name 
of Saxons they vndoubtedly had of their vie, and 
wearing of a certaine kynd of ſwoord, or wea- 
pon inuented and made bowing crooked ; much 
after the faſſion of a ſythe, in imitatid whereof it 
ſhould ſeem to have firſt bin made: —yet, in 
p. 130, in ſpeaking of the memorable maſſacre 
of the Britons by the Saxons, at an entertainment 
given them by Hengiſt, on Saliſhury plain (men- 


tioned in the preface) he ſays; that the Saxons 
had each of them @ ſeax, (a kynd of crooked 
knyf) cloſely in his pocket; and that at the 
watch woord nem eowr ſeaxes, which is take your 
taxes, they ſuddainly, and at vaawares ſlew the 
' Britans ;”—now, how the Saxons could wear their 
ſeares, or ſwords cloſely in their pockets, is an 
article which -depends on this good old gentle- 
man to explain :—with regard, however, to the 
derivation of the word ſeax, Caſaub. 330, ſup- 
poſes it to be derived à Zayagi: but in p. 396, 7, 
he ſays, “ fed ſive Græca vox eſt Leun primitds, 
live Scythica, quin altera ab alter (vel /eax A 
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Taube, vel Lulea) profluxerit, ego vix du- 


bito:“ - now, whichever of theſe two derix. we 
follow, the word itſelf ſeems to be of Perſian, or | 


Scythian extraction; derived to us through the 
Greek; for Hutchinſon, in his firſt index to Xe- 


nophon, obſerves, that Clariſſimus Kelandus } 


putat Zayags, idem eſſe cum Cangar, vel Changi ar, 
quæ vox Perſis pugionem, vel ſicam notat: - and 
Zuuhn is fully evident of itſelf; yet, let me juſt 
mention the probability of /eax being derived ab 
Arto, ſeco; to cut, or chop; and Ag-uν, aſcia; a hatchet, 
or ſword; contracted firſt to /eg, or /ec-ax ; then 
to ſe- ax; and at laſt to Sags, Saxon, or Saxons, 


SE-CESSION ; Xagu, cedo ; avaywertw, 10 Ve- 


treat, withdraw; properly, it ſignified a com- 
motion, or inſurrection of the commons, when 
they departed from Rome, and retired to ſome place 
of ſtrength, till ſuch time as they could obtain 
ſome law, or magiſtrate of their own chuſing, &c. 
Cauſſa, quod a patribus ſumtis /eceſſerat armis 
Vulgus, et ipſa ſuas Roma timebat opes. 


Faſti. lib. i. 643. 


* SE-CLUDE ; Duo, claudo, ſecludo; to ſbut out, 
exclude. | 


SECOND; Exon, quali equomai, ſequor, 


From GR nrxk, and Larry. 


S'E 
ſung; by boys and girls, at the ſecular plays, ludi 


eculares pro imperii Romani incolumitate : 4 
Jubilee feſtival, returning periodically : or elſe ſe- 
' cular may be derived 5 "Baie, tas, ſeculum; 
with the ſame application. | 

SECURE; © Exveoc, ſecurus : Upt.”—R. Exv- 
cow, Munio, firmo, firmus: though Hederic ſeems 
to think that the verb is derived from the ad- 
jective ; but a perſon cannot call himſelf ſecure, 
till he has yortiſed himſelf, and rendered his 
caſtle impregnable:— this, however, is but an 
immaterial conſideration; it is more material to 
ſettle the deriv. of the word ſecure : whether it 
be derived ab Eves, as Upton here ſuppoſes, 
and as Voſſius likewiſe imagines; or whether it 
may not rather be compounded of ſe pro: fine, 
and cura ; as Voſſius himſelf acknowledges ; and 
then Nea, would be the original root: “ ſe pro 
Ala, ſays Priſcian (as Voſſ. allows under the 
art. /cor/ſum) Greca præpoſitione, ſeparativa eſt, 
ut /e-cubo, ſe-duco, ſe-paro ; eſt etiam abnegativa, 
ut /2-curnus, i. e. ne- cura: ſhould this be true, 
then there ſeems to be only a plauſibility in de- 
riving ſecurus ab Exuęos, though it ſignifies mu- 
nitus, firmus, tutus. 


cùm proſperum notat, ut res ſecundæ; cum autem SEDAN Ital. /eggio, /eggiolo ; ſella 
numerum ſignat, a /eco : Voſl.” —but he ſeems to h SEDATE portatilis: utrumque à Lat. 
© neglect this diſtinction afterwards ; for he ſays, SEDENTARY { /edile, ſedere; q. d. ſedana, 
*© denique, utraque notione, ſecundus videri poſ- SEDIMENT ſediana: Skinn.” — the Lat. 


fit a /equendo dici; nam ſecundus ſequitur pri- 
mum; is xext to the firſt, becauſe it follows the 
firſt:“— but ſo does the third the ſecond, 

SECRET, © Kewy, per metath. cerno, ſe- 

SECRETARY I cerno, ſecretus: Voſſ,” —this 
is compounded of /e, i. e. ſeorſum; and cerno ; 
which is derived 2 Keno, to diſtinguiſh, ſeparate, 
fet apart, retire in private. | | 

SECT ; ErTopai, quaſi eguomai, ſequer, ſecutus, 
ſectus: ac ad etymon hoc alluſit Cicero pro 
Flacco; quetuſquiſque eſt qui hanc in republicd 
ſeam ſeguatur; one who follows a teacher of a 
different opinion from the eſtabliſhed religion of 
any place :—and yet it may be derived from the 
following art. 

SECTION; “ Aww, ſeco; non qua ſignifica- 
tione ab Ax«clai, eſt mederi; ſed quatenus venit 
ab An, vel Axa, acies; an edge, to cut with; 
and then, what Voſſius has ſaid, under the art. 
ſellæ, may be applicable here; viz. fi ee eſt à 
ſeco, ſimplicius deducas a ſecare; quia. ſectis alii 
ab aliis ſecantur, ac abſcinduntur. 

SECULAR; either from the foregoing root, 
* Au, ſeco, ſettum, ſeculum; nempe tractus ille qui 
certis temporum preſcriptionibus ſecabatur in 


is the fartheſt of the Dr's. reſearches ; not conſi- 
dering that /edeo came ab Egeouai. 

SEDGE ; © Sax. pecx ; gladiolus; Belg. ſeck; 
carex : à ſecando; quia ic. facile fecatur ; vel potius. 
ab acutis foliorum marginibus, que comprimen- 
tis manum ſecant : Skinn.“ —conſequently Gr. 

SED-ITION ;. %; 1. e. ſeorſum, ſecus ab 
Exag, procul, longe:- et Ew, Ini, eo; unde /ed-itio, 
ſeorſum-itio ; a ſeparating, retiring ;, and cauſing: 
deſertion, or mutiny. 

SE-DUCTION 3; e, ſeorſum; et Aura, Aux- 
www, duco; unde ſeduco, ſeductio; to lead aſide; 
lead aſtray ; beguile, deceive. — 

SEDULOUS, Egeuai, ſedeo, affiduus, ſedulus; 
ab aſidendo; one who fits. conſtantly in @ ſedentary 
manner at his employment. 

SEE of a biſhop ; Edapai, ſedeo ; the palace, or 
biſhop's ſeat of reſidence. F894 

SEE with the eyes; © ®caopai, quali Eeaxoua. 
aſpicia; facili mutatione vd & in s:” ſays Skinn. 
Which, however, he has introduced. with. his 
uſual ſufpicion and jealouſy ; * ſi Græcus eſſem, 
deflecterem à Qeaoua. :''—but ſurely he would 
not have entertained that diffidence, if he had 
only reflected, as Mr. Lye has done, that omnia 


partes: Voſſ. - unde carmen ſeculare; a poem 


| 


magnam habent affinitatem cum Aol. Ziampa, 
pro 
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pro ua.: Moles certe videntur & fic eliquaſſe 
in pronuntiando, atque ore blæſo ita extuliſſe, ut 
videretur potius ⁊ quam & ſonare. 24/1 
SEE-SAW, Sto, oxww, by tranſpoſition, ſeco 
ferrd, quaſi ſecerra ; ſee-ſaw, the action of @ 
croſs ſaw, backwards and forwards : alſo the mo- 
tion of a ſwing. | 

SEED, Eregw, ereen, objecto , ſero : ut A 
Samlojacthy damnum F A x&pnrunog, CAMUYUS ; A Kuxawy, 
cocles : a ſero, ſemen : Voſſ.“ ſeed corn to ſow. 

* SEED-LEAP]<© Sax. ræd-leap; qualus ſa- 

* SEED-LIB torius :” ſays Lye; © et 
manifeſte corruptum ex ſeed, et leap: from out 
of which box, or baſket, the ſeed corn leaps, or 
ſprings, during the action of ſowing : but both 
SEED, and LEAP, are Gr. : however, it may 
be very much doubted whether leap, and 1:4 here 
ſignifies to /pring, tip, or jump out of the baſket ; 
and therefore, this latter part of the compound 
will be much better referred to the Sax. Alph. 

_ SEEK, Z lia, quero; to look for, ſearch, find out. 
SEEMLY Ou, fimilis ; like, pro- 

. SEEMS /ikely\ Sable. 

SEER, /eparate ; © they are gone ſeer ways; 
ſeorſis, i. e. diverſis viis abierunt : Raius ex ſever 
contractum putat ; ſed perperam,” ſays Lye: 
e nam fine dubio venit ab Iceland. fer; /eorſum:” 
but by this gentleman's good leave, his Ice- 
landic fer ſeems but a contraction of /eor-ſum ; 
and if ſo, then it ſeems be pure Gr.; for ſeor- 
ſum, according to Voſſ. is compounded of /?, 
i. e. ſecus ; and or/us, vorſus, verſus : now ſecus is 
undoubtedly derived ab Exas, procul, longe ; and 
vorſus, or verſus, is derived à Teerw, quali Ieglw, 
verto : — ſo that Ray's etym. was not a bad one; 
only then it would have originated from a diffe- 
rent root; viz. à Iaęaſſo, paro, ſeparatus, quaſi 
ſeveratus ; to ſever, or to ſeparate; as if we might 
lay, they are gone ſeer ways, i. e. ſeveral, or ſe- 
parate ways; diverfis viis. 

SEGNITUDE;}; “ Ouves, ſegnis, piger ; flow, 
flothful : vel quod Serv. et Iſidor. putavit, ac Joſ. 
quoque Scaligero placuit, à % pro fine; et ignis; 
ut /egnis ſit, cui calor naturalis deceſſit, eoque 
immobilis: Voſſ. —this, though a very good ex- 
planation, is rather too diſtant for a true etym. 

SEISE. ; © Egopuai, /edeo, paſſideo; to ſettle in 
the full poſſeſſion of any thing: Voſl.”—but as 
feiſing implies rather an act of injuſtice, or ar 
leaſt of violence (though a man may /zi/e his 
own) we might rather a | deriv. of Sal- 
maſius a Lat. barb. /afire . 
ſaccum expilare ; diripere z n hough it al- 
ways implies injuſtice, yet ai me time ex- 
preſſes violence, either open, vr ſecret. 
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SEIVE, Lao, by tranſpoſition cieo, guatio; ts 
ſhake, or rattle about: but Caſaub. and Upt. 
are of opinion, that ff? originates à Tue, Ende, 
cibare ; (ir ought to have been printed cribrare) 
to /ift, bolt, or range flour :—however, the for- 
mer deriv. ſeems to expreſs the action better: or 
| elſe our word eve may be rather derived A Enpvoc, 
vacuus ; empty; becauſe it retains nothing. 

SEL J“ Sax. pzliz, felix: Ray:“ but as ſure 

SELIG\ as felix is derived ab Haut, et Hama, 
Juventus, ſalus, vigor; ſo ſure is pelgz derived 
from felix; of which it is evidently but a vari- 
ous dialect, | | 

SE-LECT ; Exas-Aryw, ſeligo; to chuſe, pick, 
or cull, | 

SELENO-GRAPHY, Eean-yeapa, ſelenogra- 
phia; a map of the moon; R. Lean, luna; the 
moon; and Tpagw, ſcribo; to deſcribe the face of 
the moon, 

SELERY ; Lene, ſeleri, vox nuper civitate 
noſtra donata, ſays Skinn. quibuſdam exiſtima- 
tur eſſe idem cum ſmyrnio, ſeu hippoſelino noſtro, 
vulgo alliſanders; meis autem oculis, fimul er 
| palato, videtur parum, aut nihil differre a noſtro 

apio officinarum ; aut eligſelino, ſeu apio paluſtri ; 

vulgo /mallage ; et ſi per doctiores liceret, ap- 
pellarem apium 1talicum, ſelero, ſeleno, vel ſelino; 

an herb of the parſly ſpecies. 4 

SELION ; Aubes, per metath. tis, unde ſitu- 

| /us, fitella : vel ab Ox, ſulcus; not in the 

ſenſe of Varro, arvum, et arationes, ab arando, et 
ab eo quod aratri vomer /uſtollit, ſulcus ; for this 
is the ridge, not the furrow ; but in the ſenſe of 

fitulus, which ſignifies à bucket, or any veſſel, or 

trench to carry water in, like an aquadutt : but 
how a ridge can convey water, would be difficulr 
to conceive ; whereas a trench, or furrow, might 
ſerve very well for that purpoſe. 

' SELL-ANDER ; half Gr. half Sax. © neſcio 
an à Fr. Gall. /e, vel potius à Sax. pealr, et 
ampne,. varix, et ni fallor,” ſays Skinn. “ qui- 
vis tumor, ſcabies quzedam ficca in ſuffragine po- 
plitis poſterioris pedis equi; tumor, ſeu elevatio 
cutis, ex ſale, ſeu ſalſo ſero, obortus :” a ſcorbu- 
tic feelling on the bock of a horſe ; perhaps what 
we call à /pavin, which generally comes from 
a blow at firſt. | 

SELT ; © chance : Ray:”—it ſeems to be only 
a contraction of SO-FALL- OUT: and then it 
would be Gr. 


1 SELV-AGE; * credo dictum quaſi /alvage (or 


rather /alvedge) quia fc. ora, fimbria, ſeu inſtita 
veftis, veſtem conſervat, roborat, efficitque ut diu- 
tivs duret: Skinn.” —and yet this very definition. 
could not point out to the Dr. the true etym. 
1 which. 
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but poor, definitions of theſe 


1 
which. would be'Eaer-axnc, ſalvuss acies, vel fim- 


bria ; the edge, or Border-ſav er.. 


| _ "A a 
From Greek, and 'LA TIN 


 SEME, * quibuſdam anglis eſt divifionis g. 


vum : à Tuua, vel Taue, fignum : 


haps this is only anothe 
mark of a joining. | 


Jun.“ — per- 


SEMI- BRIEF; Hyov-Braxus, ſemi- brevis; a 


note in muſic. 


SEMI-TONE, Hilo, dimidia pars toni; the 


half of a tone, or note; i.e. a ſharp, or flat. 


SEMIL VOWEL; "Hpipuve, ſemivocalis; a half 


vowel, or kiquid :—all our lex. and dict. give us 


what they art: they ſeem to be thoſe confonants, 
which take the vowel before them in pronunci- 
ation; ſuch as our f, I, m, n, r, and 5s; which 
muſt be pronounced, as if they were written ef, 
el, em, en, er, eſs + and, for a fimilar reaſon, all 


r-diale& for ſeam ; the 


ſemi-vowels, or 


the other conſonants are called mutes; viz. , c, 


d, g, &, p, q, t; which cannot be pronounced 


unleſs we ſound a vowel after them, thus, be, ce, 
de, ge, ka, pe, qu, te; which without the vowels 


are mute, or dumb; thus &, p, t: but the liquids, 


by taking a vowel before them, become as it 


were half-vowels, or ſemivowels. 


SEMP-ITERNAL, Apmegec-auwn, quaſi Ta- c 
weers-auwy, inſerto digamma aiFwv, æVvum, æviter- 
nus, ælernus, ſemp-iternus; æ, in i, converlo ; 


quomodo A cædo, eſt occido : ſo that indeed this 
word is compounded of two of the ſame ſigni- 
Bicytion, e and eternus, which ſeems to be 
unneceſſary; for whatever exiſts always muſt be 


eternal; and whatever is eternal muſt aways ex- 


iſt ; for it is impoſſible to be /ometimes eternal, or 
never always; it may indeed be eternal d parte 
poſt, without having been ſo 4 parte ante ; bur 
{ti}, whatever is eternal, muſt always exiſt, 
SENA ; ſena; an herb ſo called. | | 
SENARY, Ek, /ex, ſenarius; belonging to the 
number ix. * | 
aA gg ſenatus, ut bene ait Feſtus, quia a 
SENIOR  /enioribus conſtabat; the council, 
or parliament of Rome, conſiſting of the elders - 
R. /enex, an old man; or any thing relating to 
age :—Vollius would trace the word ſenex 3 
the Hebr. d by tranſpoſition /enuit, et ſenex-: 
Clel. Voc. 24, ſays, that“ ben in Celtic ſigni— 


fied ſenior, and with the prepoſitive 2, or as it 
ſtands in the Erſe, ſean, is the etymon of ſena- 


tor: —but if ſenator, ſenior, and ſenex all come 


to ſuppoſe that hen originated ab Ei, au- nus, 
an- noſus; old, aged, ſen-ior. _ | 


SEND; © ambigo interim,” ſays Lye, after 
mentioning the Goth. Cimr. Belg. and Iceland. 


| 


- 


SW 
words, annon videri poſſit quotnodecungque 
factum ex Zwlaſlav, quod aliquando ponitur 
imperare, jubere; mandata ctenim damus jig, 
qui aliquò à nobis mittuntun: nec male fortaſſe 
petatur origo verbi ex Tuilareas, quod non modo 
incitare, atque urgere, verum etiam ad certum 
aliquem ſcopum dirigere, ſignificat: poteſt deni- 
que referri ad Eda, implicare, illlſare; quoniam 
negotiis noſtris inplicamus ad aliquid nuntian- 
dum, exequendumque miſſos: - entruſt with 
a meſſage. gl . 
SE'N-NIGHT, Ea unless, Septem-noftes, ſe- 
ven- nights, contracted to ſe bt. 
SENSE \ 7 Dorſſio, tranſpoſed to 
SENSUALITY IH i,, Whatever depends 
on the ſenſes, even to gluttony, and voluptuor/- 
neſs :—this etym. from Litt. and Ainſw. may 
perhaps be preferred to | AwwYapopai, as quoted 
from Nunneſius by Voſſius, and our other dic- 
tionaries ; for tho? Auwburmma, An Alo he, ſignify 
ſentio, yet it is rather a ſynony mobs term, than 
a deriv.; but defigition, and etym. are different 
things; thus ſenſation means perception ; but no- 


body would affirm, that therefore ſenſalion was 


derived from percipio, or even from capio; ſo nei- 


ther is ſentio derived from Aovavopar, tho! Airdayo- 


ant ſignifies ſentio. | 
SENTENCE ] from the foregoing root: Gr. 
SENTIMENT | that is, from Lor ig, YLuve= 
SENTINEL lie, tranſpoſed to /entio ; and 
therefore the laſt of theſe words has been formed, 
ut qui obſervat, et ſentit, ut qui explorat, et per- 
cipit, adventum hoſtium; as Skinn. has ve 
properly remarked : it has been already obſerv- 


ed, under the art. CENTRY, that it were much 


to be wiſhed, cuſtom would alter that orthogr.; 
for it would be impoſſible to trace out the etym. 
of that word through CENTER, CENTURY, 


or even CENT per CENT ; but, when we con- 
{| ſider that 


4 SENSE, and SENSATION, the orthography 


ſentinel, and ſentry originate ' from 


ought rather to wear ſuch an appearance. 
SENVY /eed;, © Tinti, finapt ; forte à Lino, 


noceo; quia ſc. acrimonia ſua nares et oculos 


lancinat et lædit: Skinn.“ — nuſtard, which, 
from. its ſharp and pungent quality, has obtained 


SEOC ee fick 0 
SEOCNESSE $ ficknes | Sax, Ver. but 
SICK Oak: 


its name in Greek. 


| | SICKNEss Bare Gr. | 
from the Celtic word hex, it is but reaſonable 


SE-PARATE; ages, N, Heſych. pars, 


Paro, ſeparatus; ſeparatio ; a portion, or diviſion.; 


alſo a divorce from bed and board. 
SEPS ; © Tnro, corrumpo; eps, genus lacertæ, 


| ſays Voll. * amo Ts Enmeiv rug mAnyevelas, habet 


cuim 
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kind of ſerpent, whoſe bite converts the whole 


8 E 
enim vim Tuniun, hoc eſt erodendi, et putredi- 
nem corporibus morſu ſus inferendi: — a deadly 


body into a maſs of corruption : ſee Lucan's 

Pharſalia. CEL TIS SHR AAS 1 Eine 
SEPT-ANGULAR, "Ermla-ywa, muſica in- 

ſtrumenta quædam; q. d. ſeptangula : ex Enla, 


tte 


From GRE E k, and LATIN. 


S E 
is not a native of England, yet, as our writers 
on Turkiſh affairs often mention it, and as other 


etymol. have introduced it, let us trace its deriv.: 
Skinn. allows it to be © vox Italica, /errare, q. d. 


rare, 1. e. ſerũ includere; fic autem dicitur im- 


peratoris Turcici palatium, quo concubinæ, tan- 
quam laxiori carcere detinentur ; Gr, Puyzixzeoy,” 


ſeptem z' et Toa, angulus: Hederic ; —whether 
there, ever was ſuch an antient mica! inſtrument 
called a ſcptangular, muſt be left to the inveſti- 
gation of greater critics in the knowledge of 
antient muſic, than I can pretend to be but 
that there are many geometrical figures of a 
ſept- angular form, every mathematician will allow. 
SEPTEMBER; Erla, ſepiem; ſeven; the 
NINTH month, according to modern compu- 
tation ; the abſurdity of which has been ſhewn 
under the art. DECEMBER : Gr. 
SEPT-ENNIAL ; the ſpace of ſeven years: ſee 
ANNUAL: Gr, 
SEPTEN-TRIONAL ; 'Emla-Tepew, ſeu rei, 
tero; ſepteutrio; quali ſeptem- teriones, vel tribones; 
unde ſtriones; quia ſerram arent, colantque; the 
Northern regions of the heavens; ſo called from 
the ſeven ſtars in Charles's wain, drawn by oxen ; 
but more commonly known now by the names 
of the greater, and the leſſer: bear: the polar ſtar. 


SEPTUAGINT, ESdounxala, ſeptuaginta; ſe- | 


venty : alſo the title of the Greek Bible; ſaid to 
have been tranſlated from the Hebrew into Greek, 
by ſeventy interpreters. 

SEPTU-PLE ; Exla- vf, Plem- lico, e 
tem- plex; ſeven-fold, mY * 

SEPULCHRE; Fries, Treneg, Trexcios, 
*eο The Ye, ſepelio, in ſpelunc4 condio; A ſepe- 
lia, ſepelitus, ſepoltus, nunc ſepultus: Voſſ.“ etſi 
Iſidor. ita dici putarit quali ine pulſu; but this 
relates rather to the dead body itſelf, than to the 
Place of burial ; perhaps it may be derived à 
LnTw, vel Entopuai, putrefacio, Putridine vitio; the 


place where a dead body. is laid 2% decay, and | 
moulder into duſt :—it is obſervable, that both | 


Jun. and Skinn. have left it out, 
SEQUEL 1232 quali equomai, ſequor ; 
SEQUESTER | Zo follow, to attend in order; 

allo to cut off, ſet apart, or as we ſay ſequeſter the 

goods of a delinquent :—wirh regard to the word 
ſequeſtrator, ſummus ille vir Joſ. Scal. in notis 


ad Manilium docet,” ſays Voſſ. ſecutor eſt qui 


Græcis tiges, aliterque Latinis ſubdititius; Mar- 


tiali etiam ſuppeſititius appellatur; in veteribus | 


Gloſſis tertiarius vocatur, qui nimirdm altero 
interfecto zertius ſufficeretur: ſecutor igitur Ap- 
puleio ſimpliciter eſt, qui fufficiebatur altero in- 
terempto. 


SERAGLIQ ; though this word, fortunately, | 
| | | 


Puvanwily :”—fince the Dr. has been thus pro- 
fuſe of his Gr. it were to be wiſhed he had 
given us the Gr. etym. of ſeraglio, and not a ſyn- 
onymous word for it; ſo that his two Greek 
words are juſt nothing at all ; for we cannot ſup- 
poſe that he intended to derive ſeraglio from 
Turai: he did not intend it: but ſince he has 
acknowledged that ſeraglio ſignifies ſerd includere, 
he ought to have traced it up to the Greek 
through that channel; viz. ſera à Lapa, catena; 
a chain, to lock, or faſten up with; as will appear 
more fully under the art. SERIED : Gr.: — 
Clel. Voc. 56, gives us quite a different ſigni- 
fication ; for he tells us, that © the ſerar, like 
the cloifter, does not primarily ſignify a place of 
confinement, but a head manſion ; and that the 
both, probably on account of the diſcipline in the 
one, and tne jealouſy in the other, were and are 
ſubjected to certain rules of incloſure and re- 
ſtriction; and therefore have gained the acceſſary 
idea of confinement, eſpecially of the women:“ 
but this is not giving us any derivation at all; 
and is putting us off with definition, inſtead 
of etymology. 

SERAPHIM, an order of angels; though 
not to be met with in lexicons, or dictionaries; 
becauſe of Hebr. extract. 

SERE, Zngos, aridus ; dry, partht, ſcorcht : 
| alſo withered leaves, wood, &c. as Milton has 
mentioned ; 


| — — — which bids us ſeck 
Some better ſhroud, ſome better warmth to 
| cheriſh | 


Our limbs benumm'd, e're this diurnal ſtar 
Leave cold the night; how we his gather'd 
| beams 
Reflected, may with matter fore foment. 
| Par. Loſt, X. 1067. 

SERENADE, ode, ſerd; a compliment of 
nofurnal muſic, and ſinging; or, as Milton calls it, 

Mix'd dance, or wanton maſk, or midnight ball, 

Or ſerenate, which the ſtarv'd lover ings 

To his proud fair, beſt quitted with difdain. 

ps Par. Loft, IV. 769. 
on which Dr. Newton obſerves, that we common- 
ly ſay ſerenade with the French; but Milton 
keeps, as uſual, the Italian word ſerenate; which 
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| the fard'd lover ſings; flared, as this comp li- 


ment was commonly paid in fereno, in clear cd 
nights: 
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5 
nights: Horace mentions this circumſtance, 
Lib. III. Od. a. . 

Extremum 'Tanain ſi biberes, Lyce, 
Sævo nupta viro, me tamen aſperas 
Projectum ante fores objicere incolis 

| Plorares aquilonibus : 

and in another of his Odes, Lib. I. Od. xxv. 7. 
Me tuo longas pereunte noctes, 

Lydia, dormis : * 
there is, however, another ſenſe that may be given to 
Milton's far ved lover, ſtarved, not with cold, but a 
dearth of aſfedtion on the part of his miſtreſs, who has 


famiſhed him to death, in not feeding his deſires. 


SERENE ; © To», Tee, udus ; ſudus, 1. e. ſe, 
vel Aue, et udus; hoc eſt ficeus; ita ſerenus, et 
ſudus, opponantur cælo udo, pluvio; niſi malis 
elle ſerenum A Fegoc, quod uſitatius Enos, ficeus 3 
Engaum, ſereno : Vol.” —nay, he has given a third 
deriv. which, by his having placed it at the be 
ginning of his art. ſerenus, he ſeems to have pre- 

erred ; viz. © ſerenus ab antiquo ſerus; (hoc ve- 
rum, ſays Iſaac; ſole enim occalo, maxima 
eſt aeris claritas) ut ab alius, alienus ; à dubius, 
dubienus, antiquum:”-—but ſerus he derives © 2 fe- 


rendo; nam ſerum, ſeu ſerenum proprie dixere ve- 


teres agricolæ tempus ſationi aptum :”—all this 
may be true; but this is only applicable to agri- 
culture; we apply it to dignity; as when we 
ſay your ſerene highneſs; which ſeems to origi- 
nate from either of the firſt deriv. addreſſing 
his highneſs under the ſimilitude of à clear, un- 


\ clouded ſky, without rain, without moiſture ; or 


like the moon, riſing in unclouded majeſty. 

SERGE: © Fr. Gall. Hiſp. Ital. omnia detorta 
a Lat. ſerica, vel ſericum : Coverruvias deflectit 
Hiſp. xerga; ab Arab. xirica idem fignante : 
mallem,” continues Skinn. © a Teut. ſerge; 
teges, tegmen, tegmentum: — this is by much too 
vague for etym. : we might rather adopt the Dr's. 
firſt deriv. if he had but traced it up to the 
Gr. as Voſſius has done under his art. ſericum; 
though perhaps that word is rather Chineſe, as 
Virgil ſeems to hint ; | 

Velleraque ut foliis depectant tenuia Seres. 

| | Geo. II. 121. 

SERGEANT ; © & Lat. /erviens : Skinn.” and 
Junius admits the ſame : but Lye ſays, ** /zr- 

enter, Iceland. ſunt milites prætoriani; indeque 

erelius petit ſergent: - ſhould the former, how- 
ever, be admitted, we might derive it, as in the 
art. SERVANT : Gr. | i 

SERIED, © Zapa, ſunis, vel catena; olim enim, 
ante inventum ſere uſum, funæ ſolent munire 
januas; ut in vet. lexico legitur, ſer ſunt, qui- 
bus remotis fores panduntur ; ut ait Varro: ſeræ, 


fuſtes, (ſeu potius vectes) qui opponuntur fori- | 
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bus: excute paſte ſeram : Ovid. Amor. lib. vl. 
El. 6: Voſſ. - made uſe of now to ſignify 3 


| /ock , but long before the invention of/Jocks, they 


faſtened up their doors with ropes, or chains; and 


| afterwards with bars, and bolts :==there is ſcarce 
Ja greater inſtance of the uſe of etymology, to- 


| 


wards ſettling, or fixing the orthogr. of our 


| own, or of any other lang. than the inſtance of 


K 


this word now before us; where both the Gr. 
word Zegx, and the Lat. word ſera, teach us to 
write it /eried, and not ſerried, with two rr, as 
Milton has done, after the French ſerrer, accord- 
ing to Hume: Par. Loſt, Book I. 548 or ra- 
ther after the Italian ſerrate, according to Thyer ; 
Book VI. 599 ; for Milton more frequently fol- 
lows the Italian, than the French orthogr. ; by 
ſerried ſhields, and ſerried files, he undoubtedly 
means ſhields locked in ſhields, and files to files 
cloſe rank'd ;, conſequently intended to derive it 
from ſera; a lock; not from N a ſaw : — now, 
why the Italians, and the French, ſhould chuſe 
to depart from the original orthogr. ſo far as to 
run into falſe deriv. would be difficult to aſſign 
any good reaſon ; for if they write it ſerrer, and 
ſerrato, with two rr, then it muſt be derived à 
ſerra; but we all know that ſerra is @ ſaw i= 
conſequently falſe deriv.; it ſhould therefore be 
written ſeried, and then it will derive à Taęa, vel 
ſera ;, a lock; with only one r. 

SERIES; © Eiga, ſero, jungo; unde ſeries ; Eię- 
uss, THEN, cu En HAVTIS Xe0v8, oepoloc, CONMEXIO : 
Voſſ.“ —though Iſaac thinks it might be better 
to derive ſeries I Lapa, catena; a chain; the 
links of which are formed in a continued order, 
connexion, progreſſion. 5 wh 

SE-RIOUS; “ a /, fine; et Puyxos, riftus : 
vel a Madto, rideo; M in r, interdum tranſire 
oſtendimus alibi : Voſſ. —vel à Kegiadew, rideo : 
ita Heſych. Kg:adeuev, ye: addit deinde, Bot- 
Tice dt n Ag: ſerium et jocoſum opponuntur apud 
Ciceronem, Off. Lib. I. ac ſimiliter Horat. dixit, 
Sat. I. Lib. 1. | 4 

Sed tamen amcto queramus ſeria ludo : 
and his beloved Virgil had ſaid juſt the reverſe, 
Poſthabui tamen illorum mea ſeria ludo : 
Ecl. VII. 17: 
Litt. and Ainſw. have derived ſerius à ſerendo; i.e. 
aſſerendo; and Voſſius has hinted at ſuch a deriv. 
which indeed may be proper, when it ſignifies 
an aſſertion, or ſerious affirmation; as when we 
ſay, ſeriouſly ! pifitively ! but in our preſent ac- 
ceptation, it ſignifies a ſober, ſolid, Ready de- 
Portment. | 
SERK; © Anglis borealibus, et Scotis ſerł eſt 
indu/ium ; Dan. ſerck eſt ſubucula; Sax. pync eſt 
ſuppar, interula, colobium, et tunica z videturque 
contraftum 
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contractum ex Enencog, 
__ veſt —Flandris eſt telæ 
| veſt, uſed at firſt inſtex 


| jagged, like a ſaw. 


another deriv. which ought not to be omitred; viz, 
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cus: Jun.“ irt, or 
Tar nus Abet noch 
of linen: or, perhaps, 
it might be better to derive ſerk à Lapt, De 
caro; feſb, or yy the apt being worn un 
the Wy 

SERMON, *.. fro whale forms, unde 47 
ſerrre, aiſertus's @ diſcourſi. 

SEROSITY ;''*© *Opesz: vel 'Opper, nec dubito 
quin ex obliquo Oęes, ſit ſerum; ſpiritu in 
abeunte; ut ab irony, ſequor, &c. ac fortaſſe ſic 
adjectivum ſerus fit ab Oęos, terminus, inis; nam 
ſerum eſt quod jam ad ſinem pertinet; quomodo 
Livius dicit ſerum diet: Voſſ.“ —whey, or any ſuch 
thin, watery ſubſtance, as ſeparates from the blood, &c. 

SERPENT; „ Fer, ſerpo; by- tranſpoſition 
ripo 3 ſpiritu aſpero converſo in 5jũ tantum nunc 


From GRZ Rx, 


and LATIN. S E 


ab oriente accepiſſe: — but neither he, nor any 
of the authors he has quoted, tell us whether it 
be an "herb, or a grain; nor what the ſignifica- 
tion or derivation of it may be. 
SESSION NEN, ſedeo, ſedes; ſeat, ſet ; unde 
SET Mons of parliament; a meeting 
- SETTER of juſtices at the county ſeſſions, or 
„with 'regard.to- a /erter, or ſetting-dog, 
Sink. ſuppoſes it is derived ab Ital. /entare ; 
ſedere; if ſo, the deriv. is plain: but Lye gives 
us another idea, and would deduce it altogether 
from the Sax. ræcinga; igſidiæ ; quid igitur fi 
dixerim compoſitum eſſe ex iſthoc vocabulo, et 
noſtro deg ; q. d. inſidioſus canis; prius eſt ipſiſ- 
mum Saxonicum, perene;' inſidiater; a dog 
| who diſcovers the game by an infidious ſetting, or 
lying down : but we have ſeen that INSIDIOUS 


ponam exemplum plane geminum'; ab 'Egrw, * Gr. as above. 


"Egan, ſerpo, ſerpyllum , nam ſerpyllum, ſyl- 
veſtre imprimis, ſerpit, diſpergitque ſe per hu- 


mum: Voſſ. t craw!l, or creep on the ground, as 
ſerpents, and reptiles : allo the windings, and me- 
anders of a river, garden walk, 8&c. 
SERRATED ; Sto, Exew, ſeca, nos quaſi 
ſecerra; ex ſono kata eſt; nam duo x, r, ſerra 
ee z 
— cr ſtrident acerbum 
Horrorem, 
ut verbis utar Lucretii,” ſays Voſſ.—tcothed, and 


SERVE); © Epos, Fol. Eęe Fog, ſervus: Eigtgov, pro 


SETHE ; and not as Upton writes it ſeetbe; 
nor derived, as perhaps his printer miſtook it, I 
eo, Feow, for that ſignifies rado, ſcalpe, ſeco ,— 
but as Caſaub. very properly writes it à Ze, 
ferveo, bullio; to boil, to bubble; and metaphori- 
cally, to rage, like the wild workings, and furious 
agitations of an angry ſea ; which undoubtedly 
took its name from this verb ; as we have leen 
under the art. SEA : Gr. 

SETI-GEROUS, “ Xailn, chta, ſta: vel ex 
Axavlz, ſentis, unde ſeta, qualis imprimis ſuum :' 
VoſT.” the briſiles of a boar, hog, or ſwine. 

SEVEN ; © *Ezla, quaſi Eenla, ſeptem: Nug.“ 


N et captivitate uſus eſt Homerus, Odyſſ. 
9. 529, 
Etgpegoy a0ayxyBrt, Tovoy v EXEMEY Xu 0 6 . 
Servitutem inducunt, laboremque ſuſtinendum et ca- 
lamitatem ;_ 
Heſych. recte exponit Ann AN ,ð inde 
etiam Eęides, idem fit quod Azavs, Voſſ. —in the 
beginning, however, of his art. he has given 


« ſerviprimim è captivis facti ſunt, et. dicti ita A 
ſervando, quia. ſervati ſunt, cum jure belli poſſent 


SEVERAL ; Ilzeallw, paro, paratus, ſeparatus, 
quaſi ſeveratus ; 10 divide, cut un, ſeparate , 
— individual. 

SEVERE; ©© EeBouari, veneror z ut fere idem 
fit ac Erpvos, venerabilis; Tignes, ſeverus, idem 
quod Tens: tales enim funt qui ſevere vitam 
inſtituunt: Voſſ.“ — this, however, does not ab- 
ſolutely anſwer the idea which ſevere, and ſeve- 
rity bear in Engliſn; in which they ſignify 
ſometimes even inbumanity, and cruelty; and might 
then be derived à Exaioc, /cavus ; 1 the orthogr. 


occidi z nam ea res jure gentium licentiam ſive 
impunitatem habet; etſi non omni ex parte con- 
veniat ſæpe pietati et officiorum regulis: quod 
vero ad etymon magis veriſimile eſt ſervum dici 
a ſervando, ſeu cuſtodiendo: —he then proceeds 
to ſhew, that ſerve is deduced” ab Eguw, as being 

a perſon, who is entruſted with the charge of 


would permit. 

SEWER: according to the different ſenſes of 
this word, it will take a different etym.—if, 
with Minſh. Skinn, and Henſh. we underftand 
it in the ſenſe of ftructor, dapifer, it ſeems to de- 
rive à Fr. Gall. aſſecir; deponere, quia ſc. fercula 
in menſis deponit, et diſponit ; quod eo magis 


Lid ng, or taking care of his maſter's things,” 
SESAME 3 Trano, ſeſamum; herba quædam, 
ſays Hederic ; but Litt, and Ainſw. explain it by 
A white grain, or corn, growing in India, where 
of oil is made: Athis latter ſeems to be right; 
for Voſſ. after quoting Pliny, Galen, and Cyril- 


1270 ſays, © videntur autem Græci /eſami vocem: 


| confirmatur, quod ut monet doctus Th. Henſh. 


antiqui afſeour ſcripſerunt :—and in this ſenſe 
Milton has uſed it, in the beginning of the och 
A where he mentions 
———— the marſhal'd feaſt, 
Serv op: in hall with ſewers, and ae 
| Par. Loſt, IX. 37: 
3 H but 
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but if, with Jun. we underſtand it in the ſenſe 
of præguſtator, eſt a Dor. Ziuo, quod Heſych. et 
author etymologici afferunt pro Tuo, guſto; and 
then the ſewer means the king's taſter. 


SEWERS: Skinn. rejects Minſh's, deriv. of 


« olim ſcriptum fuiſſe ſeward a ſea- ward, quod 
verſus mare fatz ſunt : longe veriſimilius à Fr. 
Gall. eauier; ſentina; incile, ſupple aguarum: 
then why did not the Dr. trace this Fr. Gall. 
eauier —if he had, he would have found it 


diſtorted ab Te, agua; ſewers being a ſpecies 


of aquedus :—Lye, in his Add. gives another 
deriv.z viz. “ ab Iceland. ad fiia, colarez ut 
exiſtimo; ad quod referre vellem /ewer; cloataz 
per quam -/ordes urbis ejiciuntur - the very 
mention of this laſt word ſordes, gives me a hint 
that ſewer may be derived à © Eaigwy vel Tagpoo, 
verro: nempe quia ſordes, que everruntur è domo, 
in unum locum accumulantur: R. Toęos, cumulus: 
Voſſ.“ —a collection of ſweepings, flop, dirt, &c. 
SEX : © EZis, ſexus, habitus, corporis conſtitulio, 


five animi; the rough breathing is changed into 3: 


unleſs we chuſe to derive ſexus from the old 
ſupine ſexum for ſedtum, from the verb ſeco ; be- 
cauſe the word ſex makes a diviſion of the animal 
into male and female Nand this etymology may 
be alſo confirmed, becauſe formerly inſtead' of 
ſexus, they uſed to ſay ſetus ; virile, ac muliebre 


fecus : Salluſt in Probus the Grammarian: Nug.“ 


but this is too ſhort, becauſe, according to his 
title-page, he ſhould have traced it up to the 
Gr. :—on looking into Voſſius, I find the Dr. 
has intirely borrowed this latter derivation (whe- 
ther he knew it, or not) from Voſſ. who has 
ſtopped at this old ſupine ſexum pro ſefum : but 
obſerves, hoc etymon mire confirmat, quod ab 


_ eadem notione ſecus dicitur pro ſexu: it is a won- 


der, therefore, he did not refer us to ſeco, which 
he had derived ab Axw. | | 
SEXTANT ; Ek, ſextans; a weight, meaſure, 
and inſtrument, containing the fixth part of any 
thing. * 
SEXTILE, EE, ſex, ſextilis, quod ſextus fit I 
Martio menſis; the month of Auguſt, being the 


ſixth from March. 
SEXTON : © Minſh. corruptum recte putat | 


a ſacriſtan ; Fr. Gall. ſacriſtain; Ital. facriſtano: 
Skinn.“ —conſequently Gr. 

SHADE )“ Lu, umbra : Caſaub.” 4 fba- 

SHADOW dow, appearance, phantaſm :—but 
when it ſignifies the realms below, it derives ab 
Aidne, Hades, orcus: and here it is remarkable, 
that we have not only expreſſed the aſper by the 
letter H, but have added the s likewiſe; and it 
is ſtill more remarkable, that none of our Latin 
dictionaries will afford us the word hades, 
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SHAFT, or arrow: © Sax. rceapr; ſagitia: 
Teut. /chaefelein (a pretty word cn is fer — 
jaculum; Belg. ſcbaft; Skinn.“ 4 pro 
quo tamen,“ ſays Jun. “et ſchacht dixerunt; 
etiamnum hodie ſchicht, et ſcheichta:—all which 
are different dialects from the Gr.: thus the 
Sax. rceaꝑx, and Belg. ſchaft, are formed from 
ſcapus; which the Dr. would not tell us was de- 
rived from Exnnlo, innitor; becauſe the ſhaft of an 
arrow, and the Haft of a pillar, are long, like a 
walking cane, with which we ſupport our ſteps, or 
ſuſtain a beam :—the Teut. ſchaefelin is an evi- 
dent diſtortion of javelin; derived from jaculum, 
A jacioy ab Iaxw, Exa t—and the Belg. ſchicht, 
and ſcheichta, is another evident diſtortion of 
ſagitta, which is derived a Zayn, 

SHAKE; „Lab, Tegan, quatio, concutio; Caſaub, 
and Upt.” 4% move, ftir, or rattle about: Junius 
gives us the Sax. racan, reacan; Belg. ſchocten; 
| quatere, commovere; unde — ; meretrix, ſcorta; 
aro T2 Exapev, quod palpitare intel{igitur ; quod 
illæ faciunt ſa/tando aſſiduo, vel potius criſſando, 
ut Lucretius ait, ob eam cauſam, ut concinnio- 
rem venerem exhibeat viris; any ſort of im- 
modeſt agitation : tho perhaps it may be derived 
a Ilalaoow, quaſſo, quatio; to quake, or Hate, let 
the cauſe of agitation be whatever it may. 

SHALM ; or, as it is ſometimes written, 
ſhawms;, Belg. ſchal, geſchal; clangor; ſwegel 
piipe 3, ſcbalmeye; buccina, five fiſtula ſonora :— With 
trumpets alſo, and atem, O ſhew yourſelves 
joyful : Pſal. xcviii. 7.—by this it appears, as if 
| the Belg. words were only a harſh diale& of 
SQUAL. aloud :—conlequently Gr. 

SHALOP: Kean, celox; navigium parvum, 
quod uno tantum remigio -agitur; a little bark, 
yacht, wherry : Junius writes it Hallop, quia eſt 
cymba vadoſis locis apta; fit only for ſhallow 
places: we might much rather with Skinn. ſup- 
| poſe it was called Salo, or ſcbalop, à ſcapba, vel 
ſcaphula, i Exapn, cymba, lintor; a little ſhip. 

SHAM; © Enwupa, amo Y oxwnliv ts Gloſſ. 
Cyrill. Exwppa, cavillatio; Exwnlw, cavillor : Vol,” 
— to ſeoff, or make a mock of one, by deceiving him 
with falſe pretences. . 

SHAMBLES, Luan, ſcando, ſcamnum, ſeu ta- 

bula, ſuper quam carnes conciduntur; a butcher's 
chopping block. . 
SHAME; © Awyum, pudor, dedecus + Upt.”— 
but Cafaub. with greater probability, derives ſhame 
ab Aaxnporew, immogeſte ſe gerere to behave un- 
becomingly :—and yet perhaps it may be deduced 
i Zxcardanc, offendiculum;, whence the word Han, 
à Sax, pcande. 


SHANK: © Dan, Henckel; Belg. ſcbenckelʒ 
[= per 


| S H 
per epenth. factum ex Error, crus 3 the leg: 
un.“ | 3-0 
; SHANKER ; © Fr. Gall. chancre ; à Lat. can 
cer: Skinn.“ —à Gr. Kaexivos, cancer; a dreadful 
tumor, ſpreading like the legs of a crab, 
SHAPE; © affinia videntur,” ſays Lye (after 
Jun. had given feveral Northern words) © affinia 
videntur ZExenlopa:, vel Exorew, circumſpicio, con- 
templor quid facto fit opus; hæc enim cura una 
circumſtat eos, qui rebus formam dare volunt: 
[chaffen, ſcheffen ex Exever, parare, fabricare deri- 
vat Martinit lexicon in facio: - but Skinn. ſays, 
« forte omnia a Lat. (the fartheſt of the Dr's. 
reſearches) à Lat. excavare: metaphora a ſculp- 
toribus, et ſtatuariis deſumpta, qui, ut ſtatuis 
ſuis debitam formam concilient, lignum, vel 
ſaxum varie inſculpere, incidere, et excavare ſo- 
lent:“ the only misfortune is, that the Dr's. 
excavare, comes from cavus; and cavus is Gr.— 
it might however be more natural to derive ſhape 
a Lua, umbra ; the ſhade, ſhadow, or ſhape of 


addon. 


any thing. | 
SHARD Jun. refers us to his art. 
SHARE of the 1. ſheare, which Lye derives 
SHARE, or portion ] à Kegziv, ſcindere ; f tan- 


tummodo præfigitur; quod frequens eſt : and 
then gives ſeveral inſtances : to cut, or divide the 
ſoil: from hence likewiſe comes the expreſſion 
a pot-ſhard; ſignifying a broken piece, a part; a 
portion: and perhaps @ ſhire, a county, or di- 
viſion, may have been deduced from the ſame 
origin; though we ſhall ſee another deriv. of 
that word under its proper art. 

SHARK, Ka, carcharias;, canis mari- 
nus; piſcis fic dictus, ab aſperis quos habet den- 
tibus , the ſea- dog; a fiſh ſo called from its rough 
teeth, or rather from its voracious appetite : R. 
Keegxaes, aſper, vebemens, guloſus; the greedy 
devourer. + 

SHARP, Ants, actes, acer four, tart, acid. 

SHAVE, “ videri poteſt deſumptum à Exegrey, 
ſic enim Græcis dicebatur genus quoddam ton- 
ſurz, quo capillos novacula uſque ad cutem de- 
radebant, potius quam detondebant : Jun.” to cut 
the hair cloſe with a raſor. 

SHAW; © a wood, that encompaſſes a cloſe; 
Sax. pcupa; Belg. ſchaue; umbra; a ſhadow : 
Ray :”—bur ſurely he muſt have known that even 
rcupa in this ſenſe, was naturally deſcended à 
Exiz, umbra; a ſhadow ; or elſe the Greeks bor- 
rowed from the Saxons, 

SHEAF ; „Sax. pceap ; Belg. /choof ; viden- 
tur eſſe à pceopan, et pcufan ; præcipitare, tru- 
dere; to ſhove, or thrujt together ; quòd meſſores 
precipitanter admodum ſoleant triticum deſectum 
comportare, atque in faſciculos contrudere; unde 
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ſcaſa ſagittarum: Jun.“ beef, abjiciendo 
poſtremam literam, non male deduct poteſt i 
rceapt; et que nunc aſtrictius, pleniori olim 


ſenſu vſurpata fuiſſe oſtendunt hec verba 
Exod. xii. 22. dippað yropan pceapgt on pam 
| blode ; faſciculum byſſopi tingite in ſanguine : Lye:“ 
a bundle, or bunch of wheat, arrows, &c. bound, 
or tied up cloſe; in order to which they mult be 
ſhoved, thruſt, compreſſed together ; and therefore, 
as this ſeems to be the original idea, it would 
be more natural to derive it from the ſame root 
with SHOVE : Gr. 

SHEAR, © Kegu, quaſi Exagu, tondeo : Caſaub. 
and Upt.”—#o clip, or cut. 

SHEATH ; © @nxn, theca; a caſe, huſk, or 
ſcabbard : R. Tiba, pono; to put, or place: Upt.” 
— this is undoubtedly a very good derivation ; 
perhaps the only right one; and yet it may not 
be amiſs to offer another; viz. Ezelw, habeo, 
teneo; 10 have, to Hold, .to contain: R. Enxew, pro 
E, habeo. 

SHECKLE, Emacs, ficlus, didrachmum; vox 
Hebraica; a piece of Jewiſh money, containing 
two drachmas, or denarii ; 1. e. about fifteen pence 
of our money. 

SHED, commonly pronounced @ ſud, or houſe 
for a cart, &c.: © parum deflexo ſenſu a ſhadow ; 
q. d. umbraculum, mapalia, tuguria: Skinn.” —and 
yet the Dr. upon no account, would derive it i 


| Dela, Or Exiadiov; but under the art. ſhadow he 


fathers thoſe two words on Jun. and Caſaub. 
SHED, or /pill; © cuivis autem primo ſtatim 
intuitu perſpicuum eſſe poteſt, quantam habeat 
affinitatem pcedan cum Ted, diſpergere, diſſi- 
pare; to diſperſe, to ſcatter, to ſpill: Caſaub. and 
Jun.” —ſo great an affinity, that either the Saxons 
borrowed it from the Greeks, or the Greeks 
from the Saxons. 
SHEEP: Sax. pceap, cujus pluralis cep, 
non incongrue mihi videtur,” ſays Jun. © pet: 
poſſe ex Exerw, operio, tego; non modo quod oi 
pecus ex omnibus animalibus veſtitiffimum ; verum 
etiam quod ovillum pecus præcipue nos contra 
frigoris violentiam protegit, corporibuſque noſtris 
liberaliora præbet alimenta:“ - becauſe the ſheep 


affords- us not only covering, but food. 

SHEET of doth Faid ſcbeda, tabula, in qui 

SHEET of paper \ ſcribimus, et quidem pro- 
-prie extempore ; a memorandum book, or packe! 
book : R. Ce, prope, cominus; nigh, near at 
hand :—there is however another deriv. which 
Litt. and Ainſw. have produced; viz. Lyn, 
quaſi Eyidn, à Tigi: but Lid, as we have 
ſeen, takes a different root :—however our word 
ſheet of lead, ſheet of paper, &c. may with great 


propriety be derived © i Exit, ſcindo, findo ; to 
3 H2 cleave, 
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cleave, or divide into thin lamina ; and hence the 
Sax. pcear ; de linteo plano in latum expanlo : 
Jun.“ —which Skinn. would derive à Exerw, tego; 
but there is a little untowardlineſs in that deriv. 
becauſe we generally have an under, as well as an 
upper ſheet. | 
SHELL, LM, nuclei allii, ſegmina ceparum 3 | 
the coats, ſkins, or coverings of garlic, onions, &c. 
R. Exeaacs, aridus; dry, huſky. 
SHELM ; © Belg. and Teut. /chelm, prope 
accedunt ad Exeaacs, pravus, per verſus; Heſychius 
certe Tx A exponit dir αꝭ:hn: Gloſſ. Phi- 
loxeni, ſcarus, Tx, TxtNANog, EleeBaomss, pravi 
nimirum corporis pravum quoque animum judi- 
cabant antiqui : Lye.” 
SHELVING; ZExoacs, 06 
lining. ' — - 
SHEP-HERD : the former part Gr. 
ter, Sax. | 
SHERBET ; Ital. ſorbetto; Luoics oog, Syrius 
ſuccus; the Syrian juice, To much admired : it may 
be a Syriac, or an Arabic compoſition; but 
adopted by the Greeks, or at leaſt by other na- 
tions, under a Greek appellation; viz. Ogrew, 
Fol. pro Pogew, ſorbeo; unde Ital. ſorbetto , unde 
Harbat; quod bibitur; whatever is ſouped: lee 
SHRUB: Gr. SI | 
SHERIFF, contracted from fire, and reeve ; | 
& ruler, or head of a ſbire; and indeed the word 
reeve is ſufficient, being compounded of cor, and 
hoff, the head of a ſhire: conſequently Gr. a 
Ki- ves, cir-cus, a circle, or circuit, a ſhire, or 
diſtrict; et Kep-aan, caput ; unde keph, coff, boff; 
to ſignify a head, or ruler: only let me obſerve, 
that the word Hire, or county, may take a dif- 
ferent deriv. as will be ſeen preſently under 
that art. 
SHE W-glaſs Ota, [peo ;, to bebold: Jun. 
SHEW, or fight derives it A Lxowew, intucor, 
Log the ſenſe is indeed the ſame; but the 
eriv. does not appear ſo eaſy as the former. 
SHIELD; © ZExulss : Upt.”—this is no more 
than giving us the Gr. word for @ ſhield; or call- 
ing a ſhield, à ſhield ; which ſeems to be derived 
a Tia, umbra. 
SHIFT, or trick: etymologiſts have given 
different deriv. of this word, according to the 
different ſenſes in which they have underſtood it; 
thus Jun. ſays, “ab iſthac contemplatione, quæ 
ſuſpenſos tenet de malorum remedio cogitantes, 
minime alienum videri poteſt if? iſtud derivare 
a Lua, conſiderare, deſpicere: to which Lye 
adds, © rkipta, Verelio in Indice exponitur per- 
mulare: — Minſhew ſays it is derived © à Teut. 
ſebaſfen ; agere, operari ; TepchefT ;. negotium :® | 


liguus; eblique, in- 
| 


the lat- 
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dividere; quod convenit illi ſenſui, quo 10 ſhift 77 
dicitur; i, e. malum, aut moleſtiam à ſe in alium 
transferre: - none of theſe derivations, or inter- 
pretations, ſeem ſatisfactory; and therefore, when 
ſhift ſignifies pretence, excuſe, device, it may de- 
rive a Ylugenigu, diſpello, diſcutio, disjicio ;, item 
deturbo, depello; literally a fbifting - ſhuffler, one 
who has a thouſand artful ways of avoiding any 


immediate threatening danger; according to the 


opinion of Caſaub. under the art. She. 

SHIFT, to wear: Exrar, interula; a ſhirt, 
or ſhift : Caſaub.”—but, according to Pollux, as 
quoted by Hederic, it ſignifies calceamenti genus; 
a kind of ſhoe :—lo widely do theſe two gentle- 
men differ! | 

SHILLING, © a corruption of -zec-haetin; 4 
ftruck-whole ;”” ſays Clel. Voc. 158,—but  zec 
ſeems to be the ſame with what he writes elſe- 
where 2'ick, to ſtrite; as in p. 140, n.—conſe- 
quently Gr.; and baelin is plainly a various dia- 
lect of whole ; ab 'Oncs, totus 5 whole, unde Bael, 
Baelin. ſbaelin, ſhilling. 

SHIMMERING, © idem ac glimmering,” ſays 
Lye :—then it may be of the ſame ſource with 
GLEAM :. Gr. 


SHIN; “ xt, crus; the leg; Xx in n con- 


# 


| verſo ; ut xz«T1Auw, cauponor; e, grunnio; 


Avupn, nymphe ; wixlos, minium; res, tenus, unde 
E guatenus ſignificant hac fine, qua fine : 
ye.” | | | 
SHINDLES, commonly written, and pro- 
nounced ſhingles ; ** ſcandulæ, ſcinduies; i. e. ſc- 
tiles illæ, five fffiles, laminæ quibus tecta inſter- 
nuntur; à ZLxidos, aſſula: Jun.“ -R. Tig, 
ſcindo; to ſplit, divide, ſeparate; becauſe theſe 
ſhindles, being of the ſlate ſpecies, are eaſily 
ſeparated, and divided into thin laminæ: ſee 
SLATE : Gr. | 
SHINE ; perhaps à Leuven, lux lunæ; literally 


| moon-ſhine, 


SHINGLES, a diſtemper ; © Plinia zona mor- 
bus, ſc. herpes, ſeu ery/ipelas quoddam, quod, fi 
totum corpus ambiat, occidit; q. d. cingulum : 
Skinn.“ —then it is plain that the Dr. as a phyſi- 


cian, knew every thing relating to this diſorder, 


except its. deriv. for cingulum is not the original 
word, but is derived. a Zune, cingo, quali zingo z 
to girt, ſurround. 

SHIP-PEN ; © @ cw houſe; Sax. peypene, 
ſtabulum bovile; a ſtable, or ox-ſtall : Ray: —it 


| may no doubt be applied in that ſenſe ; but it 


ſeems. rather to be a compound of ſheep, and pen, 
or fold; and might as well. have been tranſlated 
ſtabulum ovile; and then every thing would have 
been clear; ſignifying indeed not ſtrictly a ftable, 


— * mallem, ſays Skinn. *© Sax. TcyFTan [ or ſtall, but any place where Heep, or even oxen 


4 


are 
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are kept: conſequently Gr.: ſee SHEEP, and 
PEN, or fe. 2 | 

SHIP-WRECK, commonly written, and pro- 
nounced fhip-wrack ; and indeed there is both 
pago, and Pnoow, frango; to break, or daſh in 
pieces. WE | | 

SHIRE, according to Clel. Voc. 10, origi- 
nates ab © bir, cir, or ir; a particular diſtri, 
or portion of a country, under the juriſdiction of a 
ruler z; whence Kup=ios, dominus ; and bher-us; a 
lord, maſter, ſhire-iff, or eri: - though indeed 
the word ſhire may very naturally be derived à 
Kerp-ev, ſcindere, dividere ; to divide, portion, or part 
off a region into counties, ſhires, or ſhares. | 

SHIRT; Caſaub. would derive Hirt à Exiooc, 
genus veſtis interioris; but both Jun. and Skinn. 
derive it from the Sax. pypc ; ſuppa, interula; 
and conſequently originates from the ſame root 
with /erk, or ſark; which is Gr, 

SHIVE, ſcbidia, orum, a LTIdog, TLxigo, ſcindo; 
to cleave, cut off ſlices : or elſe à Exedaw, difſipo, 
diſpergo ; any thing beaten, knocked off, chopt off, 
like cbips, &c. 

SHOCK of an earthquake; either from the ſame 
root with SHAKE; or elſe à Alno, concutio, 
agito; to jog, ſhake, or put into a tremulous motion. 


SHOCK of wheat ; from the ſame root; ** quod 
iſtiuſmodi metæ, ac ſtruices, multa concuſſione, 
atque agitatione in altum aſſurgunt: Jun.“ 

SHOE. : Skinn. after diſtorting his mouth 
into. ſeventeen different horrid ſhapes, to pro- 
nounce his ſeventeen barbarous Sax. Dan. Belg. 
and Teut. words, ſneers at Jun. for deriving it 
more ſuo, à Lt, capio, contineo; and yet it is 
very remarkable, that the Dr. begins his own 
article with this identical word, Sax. pceo, 


SHOO, SHOO ! “ vox qua utuntur mulier- 
culæ ad gallinas abigendas ; vox a ſono ficta, 
Tu! Tal Skinn.” 

SHOOT : Skinn. after diſtorting his mouth 
again into ten more different horrid ſhapes to 
pronounce his ten more barbarous Northern 
words, ſays, ** forte omnia ab. Ital. ſcuotere, ſco- 
tere; Lat. excutere :?—then they are all, more 
than forte, or fortaſſe derived, not a Lat. excu- 
tere, but a Graco verbo Ialacow, quaſſe, quatio, 
excutio, excutere :—let me however obſerve from 
Lye, in tranſitu; quod EZxulandes Suidæ ſunt in- 
ſtrumenta ad ignem ejaculandum. 

SHOP; „ fieri poteſt,” ſays Jun. © officinam 
ſic dictam à verbo to ſhape ; formare; quod in ea 
formam rebus dent artifices :”?—if ſo, then we 


and LATIN. SiH 


effringit, compilat; to break into, and to fleal good, 
out of a ſhop. | 

SHORE, or coaſt : '©* Opor, ora, terminus, limes ; 
quia ea littus legimus : Voſſ.” —7he boundary, bor- 
der, or limits of the land: vel à Xa, ora; but 
then, according to both the Greek and Latin 
orthogr. it ought to be written ſoar, 

SHORE, or drain; corruptum, ſays Skinn, 
pro common SEWERS:—Gr. 

SHORE, or prop; Elneidw, firmo, fulcio; ſi 
Græcus eſſem: Skinn.”'——to ftrengthen, to ſupport. 

SHORT, Kuelos, curvus, gibboſus ; . crooked, bent, 
made ſhorter. 

a SHOT, or young bog; © in Eſſex they call 
it a ſbote; but both Hoc SHOOT: Ray :”—then 
all three from the Gr. 

SHOT), &@ trout : Sax. ceotca; tru#a, fario, 
ſalar; vox Damnoniis meis,” ſays Lye, © hodie- 
que in uſu: pceot appellatur, a pceotan; jaculari; 
quod concitatiſſimo motu feratur :” a ſalmon peel, 
or e trout, which ſboots, and darts very 
ſwiftly at its prey: — this very definition makes 
me ſuſpect, that it ought to be derived from the 
ſame ſource with SHOOT : Gr. 

SHOTTEN- herring : © ni fallor,” ſays Skinn. 
© halices, ſeu mænæ, que jam ova effuderunt ; 
neſcio an à Teut. ſchuetter; projictre, effundere ; à 
Lat. excutere: - conſequently Gr. : ſee SHAKE, 
or SHOOT : Gr. | | 

SHOVE FJeven Skinn. allows, that “ feli- 

ove, | ciflime alludit Yaſ3ew, abigo, pro- 
pello, ſubmoveo: alludit etiam, ſed parum, Fr. 
Gall. ſecguer; excutere: —“ Caſaub. deflectit a 
Eevw, creo (a miſtake in the Dr's. preſs for ceo) 
agito, concito: - from whence now could the Dr. 
ſuppoſe his Sax. pceopan, and bercupan, and 
all the other harſh words he has collected, were 
derived ?—yes, certainly, the Northern. tongues. 
mult be the original. 

SHOULDER: © Sax. pculdop; ſeapula, 
Lobe, inflexus, incurvus ; quod à cervice in ob- 
liquam veluti curvaturam utrimque deſcendant 
humeri: Jun.“ 

SHOUT : the conjectures. of etymol. are 
ſometimes very wild and extravagant ; for when a. 
deriv. is not as plain, and as evident as day-light, 


they have recourſe to very ſtrange ideas: thus 


Skinn. ſuppoſes,. that our word “ bout, or ſbout- 
ing aloud, comes from ſhooting, jaculutio; q. d. 
vocis contentæ ejaculatio : if he had ſaid cjula- 
tio, he might have been ſomething nearer the 
truth: Jun. ſays, © fortaſſe corruptum eſt & 
Gall. chat-buant ;, nota; an owl; ut primò uſuc- 


may derive it, as under the art. SHAPE: Gr. ] patum fit de acuto illo, ſtreperoque clamore, 
SHOP-LIFT, ſeems to be derived à Ex, et | quem nocturno tempore edunt ululz; poſtea vero 
Dando, quali aglu, ex officind furari, qui Wan. tranſlatum quoque fit ad nauticas exhortationcs, 


ac. 


. Tv I 
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— this is very fine writing, and good definition, 
but very probably bad etym. for there may be 


From GR HRK, and LATIN. 
ac triſtem bellantium barritum, five vlulatum:“ ple; forimp ;, © quod elixa totam ſe contrahat in 


ſhouts of joy, as well as of war: — the misfortune 


is, we have nothing better to ſubſtitute in the 
room; unleſs we may derive ſhout ex AvIn, vox; 
ab AvuJaw, quaſi ſbaudao, vocem edo; to raiſe, or liſi 
up the voice; i. e. ut; be the cauſe whatever it 
may. | 

SHOW; vel à Ota, ſpecto; vel à Exomew, ſpe- 
culor; to behold, or look at. 

SHOWER ; Te, aqua 3 water, rain, moiſture. 
SHREAD ſmall! I Skinn. ſuppoſes they are 
SHREADS, tatters \ derived“ à Sax. pcpeadan, 

cemminuere, diſcindere ; vel à verbo to ſhear :''— 
but then it would be Gr.—Jun. mentions the 


Sax. and then gives us the Belg. /chrooden; muti- 


lare, decurtare :. and Lye determines for the Sax. 
pcneadan: permit me to add only one ſhort conjec- 
ture; that very probably ſpbread may have been 
formed by an eaſy tranſpoſition from hard: and 
what may confirm us in ſuch a conjecture is, that 


we write it read, and they write it ſchaerben, vel 


ſcharben; minutatim concidere; to cut, or break in 


pieces; conſequently Gr.: ſee SHARD: Gr. 
SHREW ; Kere, Keigw, ſcreo; 10 ſeream ; 
% unde Teut. beſchreyen ; incantare, faſcinare ; ut 
beſhrew you; malum te faſcinum corripiat : beſchreyen 
autem dicitur A be; et ſchreyen; exclamare ; ut 
dicimus, to cry dtn; 1. e. maledicere, convitiari; 
quo - etiam ſenſu vox hæc 2 Teut. uſurpatur ; 
quia ſc. veneficia meditantibus odtofis quibuſdam, 
et maledictis vocabulis peragi vulgo creditur : 
Skinn.”—a ſcolding quean :—*© Germ. ſchrein ; vo- 
ciferari : Belg. ſchreier , vociſerator: huc refer 


illud Miltoni ſcrannel pipes: Wachterus :”—but 


ſtill all ſeem to be deſcended from the ſame root 
with either SHRIEK, or SCREAM aloud; 
i. e. Gr. 5 

SHREWD, crafty : © vel a Teut. beſchreyen 
(as in the former art.) faſcinare; q. d. bewitched 
(or rather bewitching) vel à Lat. crudus; q. d. 
cradelis : Skinn,”—but both crudus, and crudelis, 
are Gr. | 

SHREW-MOUSE ; derived perhaps from the 
ſame ſource with SHREW, only on another ac- 
count ; the lady being eminent for the virulence 
of her tongue ; and this little animal for the vi- 
rulence of its teeth; ſo virulent, that Skinn. 
calls it mus iracunda, vel pernicioſa, morſum 
enim venenatum infert. | 

SHRIEK ; Kegyn, ftridor ; noiſe. 

SHRILL 3; Kęigo, ftrido, ſtridulus; & ſharp, and 
loud noiſe. 8 | | 

SHRIMP ; Polis, ruga; à rumple, rimple, crim- 

I 


* 


in the Teut. we find this very tranſpoſition; i. e. 
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| gibbum,” lays Jun.— this however does not ſeem 


to be the reaſon why it was called ſhrimp ; be- 
cauſe, if it proves any thing, it proves too 
much; for the lobſter, and prawn, do the ſame : 
Skinn. thinks it was ſo called © à rupis ſc. in 
dorſo :. but ſtill the ſame difficulty ſubſiſts, 
SHRINE, „Te, ſcrinium; $ . 
ut à yevln, ſcruta; Toros, ſropus x led ſpeciatim 
aliis aptatum; ut capſæ currus, in qua ſcuticæ 
reponuntur : /crinia itidem capſæ, live arculæ, in 
quibus libros, ſcripta, aliaque ſecreta reponerent: 
Voſl,” —a ſecret place, appropriated as a repoſi- 
tory for ſome choice or holy things. 
SHRINK : © Sax. pcpincan ; Belg. /chrincken 
(pleaſing word I) contrabere: Skinn.” —it ſeems 
to be only a various diale&, and contraction of 
WRINCLE, quaſi forinkle, or fbrivel up, like 
5 ſcorcht before the fire: — * 
y Gr. | 
SHRIEVE ; © credo à Lat. ſcribere : Skinn.“ 
—credo à Gr. Tea: - the Dr. adds, © quoniam 
ſc. eorum qui cenfeſſi ſunt nomina in catalogo 
ſcribebantur, ſeu adnotabantur:“ — becauſe the 
names of thoſe who confeſſed were written in a 
catalogue :—Clel. Way. 19; and Voc. 89, gives 
us a totally different idea of this word ; for he 
tells us, that © antiently the convicts, who were 
delivered up to the ſheriff, were exhorted, and 
preſſed, ro confeſs the crimes for which they 
were going to ſuffer; and this was called ſperi f- 
ing; and their confeſſion, ſbrift; not that they 
made it to the ſheriff, but for its being made, 
afrer they had been 3 over to him: —it 
does not concern us to whom they made their 
confeſſion, if that confeſſion originated from their 
being delivered over to the SHERIFF; then 
conſequently it is Gr. as under that art. 
SHRIVEL; Polis, ruga; rumple, rimple, rivel, 
fprivel ; contrafted into wrinkles; like ſcorcht lea- 
ther, parchment, &c, 
SHROVE-ide; quaſi ſpriving- time, as on Shrove- 


tueſday : fee SHRIEVE : Gr. 


SHRUB, a liquor : either a Syriac, or Arabic 
compoſition, bur adopted by the Greeks, or at 
lealt by other nations, under a Greek appella- 
tion; viz. Ogpew, ol. pro Popew, quaſi Lego, 
ſorbeo, unde © arb, vel orb, res ipſa que bi- 
bitur ; unde noſtrum rub, vox ut videtur, nu- 
perrime civitate noſtra donata ; qua intelligitur 
potus ex vino aduſto, malis aureis, et ſaccharo 
commiſtis, confectus: Lye:”—it is now generally 
made with rum, or brandy, _ | 

SHUCK, ſeems to be deſcended “ à Sax. 


fracan, rceacan; Belg. ſcbocten; quatere, vibrare ; 


unde /cheucke ; meretrix, ſcorta, amo Ts Enaigavy 


quod 


1 
2 intelligitur ; 
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uod Græce quod illæ 
* ſaltando aſſiduo, vel potius eriſſando, ut 
Lucretius ait, ob eam cauſam ut concinniorem 
venerem exhtbeant viris : Jun. as under the art. 
SHAKE:”—whatever may have been the original 
ſignification, it is generally underſtood now of 4 
tattered, ragged harlot. 

SHUCK, “ huf, or ſhell; forte per anagram- 
matiſin. zz HUSK : Ray:”—even then it would 
be Gr.; but it ſeems rather to be deſcended from 
SHOOK, or foaken ; meaning the empty hell, 
when the ſeed, or the kernel, is ſhook out : conſe- 
quently Gr. ſtill : ſee SHAKE: Gr. 

SHUDDER : how ſtrangely words will ſome- 
times vary in their e] no one at firſt 
fight would imagine, that the word /udder could 
be derived à Ilalavew, and yet it undoubtedly 


takes its origin from thence, thus, NaJarow, quaſſo, 


quatio, excutio, excutere; Ital. ſcuotere; Teut. 
geſchuettern ; Belg. ſchudderen; unde ſhudder. 

SHUFFLE, Zlupmugu, diſpello, diſcutio, disji- 
tio: Caſaub,— vel à ExvBaniter, rejicere, tan- 
quam Zxvſ8aac: Jun.” —the former ſeems more 
preferable ; becauſe when we ſay, ſhuffle the cards, 
we mean to change their preſent poſition, in 
order to cauſe the greater variety; we do not 
mean #hrow them away; tho' indeed if they were, 
it might be the better for thouſands. 

SHUN, © Lebe, cieo; item perſequor, inceſſo, 
fugo: Calaub.” to perſue; alſo to flee from, avoid: or 
elle it may be derived à Exais, ſcævus; unde Sax. 
peunian ; vitare; unde ſhun, to avoid, ſtart aſide. 

to SHUN, or ſbune; © to ſhove : Suſſex dia- 
left : Ray:“ —it ſeems to be only a contraction of 
fhoven, or ſhove one about: conſequently Gr.: 
ſee SHOVE: Gr. | 
SHV; Ital. /chzfo; Belg. ſchouwen ; [chuwen ; 
Teut. ſchewen; vitare : Skinn. and Ray:”—theſe 
gentlemen ſeem to be determined to have re- 
_ courſe, as feldom as poſſible, to the Gr. lang. 
tho* the Greek has undoubtedly given origin to 
the word in queſtion : thus all the words above 
quoted are evidently deſcended à Eau, ſcævus, 
varus ; awry, athwart ; as when a horſe is fby, 
and ſtews : tho' Caſaub. derives fby i Xeil:Ca, de 


equo indomita, atque erectà juba contumaciter 


exſurgente :—but this is more applicable to 4 
. mettleſome horſe, than a ſhy one. 

SIB theſe words, which, accord- 
SIB-BERATE ing to Verſt. have ſo much 


the appearance of a Goth. or a Sax. extraction, 
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| videntur vero cagnati patribus noſtris pibbe dicti 


are really of Gr. orig. as Jun. or Lye, under the 
art. fibb, have very judiciouſly proved; for, af- 
ter having ſhewn, that the Sax. Alman. and Belg. 
words they have produced, do all of them ſig- 
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ab illo Z:rvy, quod Græcis arcam, et magis pro- 
prie arcam panariam denotat :=ab hoc igitur 
Turun, adfines omnes, et conſanguinei dicti ſunt 
ribbe, vel pibba; and from hence we have 
adopted the expreſſion of publiſhing a ſibberate 
in the church; 1. e. to publiſh the banns of mar- 
riage ; ſhewing, that the parties are not within 
the prohibited degrees of marriage, or conſanguinity: 
or, if we have a mind to interpret the ſibberate in a 
ſpiritual ſenſe, ſhewing that the parties, becauſe not 
related to each other, are now going to enter into 
a ſpiritual ca ee and myſtical union, that is 
betwixt Chriſt and his church :—all this however 
accounts for only the former part of this com- 
pound, %; the latter berate is, according to 
Hickes in Ray's preface, derived à Sax. by hx, 
manifeſt; Angl. to bruit, to divulge, ſpread 
abroad: only now again bruit is Gr.; ſo that 


iche whole compound /ib-berate ſignifies the publi- 


cation of conſanguinity between two parties enter- 
ing into the holy eſtate of matrimony. 
SIBLET : © Sax, ræd-leap; manifeſte corrup- 
tum ex ſeed and leap : Lye:”—conſequently Gr. 
SI-BYLL, “ Lia, fibylla; the ſibylls were 
propheteſſes among the Pagans; ſo called from 
Eos, ol. for Otec, Deus; and Bain, concilium: 
Nug.” —had the Dr. conſulted Voſſius, he would 
have found a different deriv. as to the latter part 
of this compound, “ fed de gν pro Bran, 
Holes, aut Græcorum alios dixiſſe, vix putem ; 
malo ab Pe» : and Heſychius explains Ive, by 
Tune, Bog: ſo that the word Z. H ſeems to 
imply the holy exclamer, or enthuſiaſt :— after tliis, 
he gives a liſt of ſeveral of the fibylls' names, or 
rather the places where they delivered their pre- 
dictions; which being curious, are here tran- 
ſcribed; Sibyllæ ſic enumerantur à Clem. Alexandr. 
TN 1 Eapia, » Konepuna, 1 Kuna (Mentioned 
by Virgil) „ Epullgaia, 1 Hie, » Tagatarden, 1 
Max uc, n Olſaxn, n @tomeulis : at Varro, allique, 
et alias, et aliter recenſent. | 
SICCITY, Ta vos, vel potius Tx, Accus, 
aridus; parcht, ſcorched. | ; 
SICE-pornt ; Ek, ſex; fix. 
SICK, © Emo (Upton's printer ſhould have 
ſaid Enxes) injucundus, tedioſus, teter adſpedtu; 
unpleaſant, pale, and wan + R. Exam, labors, 
faſtidio : Caſaub, and Upt.”—*< valde ſunt affinia 
Few, Leowa, concutio; prorſus ut Latinis quoque 
valetudo dicitur concuſſa, vel inconcuſſa : Lye :” 
a ſhattered, battered, ſhaken, broken conſtitution. 
SICKLE: Zayn, falx, apud ſiculos: Upt.“ 
—as this gentleman could not poſſibly have writ- 
ten it Aculos with a /; it mult be only an error of 


nify cognatio, et ſanguinis neceſſitude, they add, 


the preſs for Sculos with a S; Zancle, or Zanclo, 


Was 
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was a maritime town of Sicily, and being built 


near, or upon nen it d the e 
ance of a fickle.” 
SIDER; Linea, ficera; Heſych. Hierony. 


et Iſidor. verum 5 Hebr. accepere eccleſi- 
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aſtici, non à Græcis, quod putavit Suidas 
"Av 2 12v quod eſt ebrius fuil : ficeræ enim vo- 


cabulo omnis potio inebrians, vino excepto, ſig- 


nificatur; ut quæ conficitur © ſueco . 
pomorum, frumenti, mellis, &c. Voſſ.“ 


SIDEREAL, © Eidog, forma, ſpecies; ſunt enith 


dera forme five figure cœleſtes è ſtellis ; quia . 


ſpecies, vel effigies rei ſtellis pluribus adum- 
bratæ: Voſſ.“ —a conſtellation, or collection of Jars, 
formed into certain figures. 1 


SIEGE, EZojpai, ſedeo, obfideo ; to block up; or, 


] ranſlat to ſet doton 
as we ſometimes literally t te it, to f | converted into g. 


before a city, in order to reduce it. 
SIERCE, a mall ſeive; perhaps only a various 
diale& of ſeive; or a contraction of ſecerno; 1 


ſeparate ; and conſequently Gr. as under the art. 
CRIBLE: Gr. 


SIGH © videri poteſt er a Kas, 
concutio; unde derivavimus Angl. Ack: quoniam 


vero Leu idem eſt cum antecedenti Te, vider1 
quoque poteſt deſumptum cx Tevoha¹, vel Zuopua, 


concitate feror ; cum impetu prorumpo ſiquidem 


1 


aor. 1. Eruhm, exponi ſolet cum impelu prorupi; 


quod ſuſpiriis maxime competere nemo non videt; 
homines etiam edunt, quum cor mcerore gravatum 
exonerant ſpiritu ſubito, atque impetuoſe pro- 
rumpente, ac partes vitales vehementer concu- 
tiente: 


it baſtily. 
SIGN Voſlius derives 1 Zuun a Aer: 
SIGNAL but Iſaac derives it ab Etxvoy, 
SIGNET 7 Eioow, unde Ixvelai, Heſych. / g2l- 
SIGNI-FY J lum Emnnoy :—perhaps this Jaſt 


ought to have been Zixeaov, as Wwe have already 
remarked, under the art. SEAL: let me only 
obferve, that the Greeks uled the word Tuner, 
to expreſs /ignum ; a ſign or miracle ; allo @ mark, 
token, proof. 

SIGNIOR ; this title is ſtrangely diſtorted and 
contracted from Exiadloc, annus, annoſus; an el- 
derly perſon ; for from Ev comes ſeni; unde ſenex ; 
unde ſenior; unde Signior. 

SIKE, © aliis fich, eſt ĩpſiſſimum Iceland. fiike, 
Ait; lacus aque, rivulus, ſulcus aquarius, qui 
zltate ficcatur, L. B. dicitur fichetum, et fikettus : 
Lye:”—and yet ſo attached was this gentleman 
to his Iceland. that he could not ſee, or at leaſt 
would not acknowledge, that all thoſe words, 
and even the Lat. ficcatur, are derived either 


from £&uxos, Or Tixxos, ficcas, aridus: a rivulet, | 


Jun.” 4% draw the breath heavily, and emit 


S 1 


or any ſmall run of water, that in the ſummer 
is dry. 

1 1E n ce 1 Yi; baſss, limen; q. d. 
ad fundum delabi: Skinn. and Lye adds, pro- 
prie dicitur de animi deliquium patientibus; et 
transferri videtur ab Hibern. filim ; deſtillare:— 
from whence this Hibernian iim may be derived 
would be too immaterial to trace; but if the 
Dr's, Sax, pyl be the true ſignification, it would 


be very ealy to trace it up to the Gr. as under the 


art. SLL: Gr. une: 

a SILE-difo N 4 Arojning-d ih : Ray then 
it ſeems to be only à contraction of SOIL ; to 
ſtrain off the dirt, & c. conſequently Gr. 

7 SILENCE, Ln, leut ium; Ti, Erygy, filer 45 
quiet, halb: yin eonverſo; contra quam fit 
in gf Lei lor then the two M are 


SILK, © Engixoy, by chongiag e into bs me- 
minic.Arrianus Engin, yas, ftaminis ſericei : 
Velleraque ut tolls ede tenuia Seres, 


Geo, II. 121. 
iI. L. « Fr. Gall. ſueil; ut recte monet doctus 


| Th. Henſh. proculdubio à Lat. Jelum: Skinn.“— 


rectius fortaſſe omnia petas à Goth. ſulgan; 
fundare: Lye: -in ſhort, theſe two gentlemen 
would Lo travel to the North pole for a deriv. 
than look to the Southward for one, by endea- 
vouring to trace ſalum from the Gr. as under the 
art. SOIL; a word, by the way, which they have 
both left out ;—the preſent word ill is of the ſame 
deriv. with GROUND-//; which has been al- 
ready conſidered under that art. 

SILLY, © TL. Ace, He ſych. or from Txilxiog, 
vox Homerica : Upt.” —this is all he has ſaid on 
this art. which 1s but an indolent way of diſpatch- 
ing buſineſs: Heſychius explains Z:iaaes by 
ed UDO XXXOAOY IQ, T XAEVET HS, all, 
or any of which expreſſions, will give us a very 
proper idea of @ feo!, buffoon, or jeſter :—as for 
Es, there can be no reaſon why it ſhould be 
called vox Homerica ; for it is not peculiar. to 
Homer ; all lexicons explain it, and all authors 
make uſe of it: to this let me add from Jun. 
under the art. /ely ; fortaſſe quoque /ely, ſays he, 
non male referas ad Zeaaes, ambitioſus et Pauper ; 
or, as we tranſpoſe the words, poor and proud ; 
which may very well come under the denomina- 
tion of being /illy. 

SILVER, ar rz Nga, quaſi fitver, len- 
dere: Hor. nullus argento color —niſi temperato 
ſplendeat uſu. 

SOR} One zuolos, femilis, | femilituds ; ; 

SIMILE F lite, and likeneſs :. or perhaps a 
Minos, imitatus, repraſentatus. 

SIMNEL; © Caſaub, deflectit a \Tonebaaer, 

ſemidalis; 


315 From GRT ER, and Larry. 8 if 


Yemidalis ; Belg. fimilago, farina, ex qua craſſiores p 


Furfyres-excreti font, dicitur ſemel-mee! ; meal, or 
er 100) 19 245970 201 10 Bag 
© SIMONY, ., Simon ſurnamed the ma- 
gician, who wanted to buy of St. Peter the gift 
of conferring the Holy Ghoſt: Nug.“ - as men- 
tioned in Acts viii. and from that tranſaction, all 
thoſe, who purchaſe church preferment unlaw- 
fully, are ſaid to be guilty of fmory, or to have 
made fmoniacal contract. „Ee ae 
SIMPER ; © Jeniter bullire,” ſays Skinn. © ni 
fallor ſubridere, forte parùm deflexo ſenſu à Sax. 
-pummbelan, diem feſtum celebrare ; pumbel- dæg, 
dies feſtus:— this very interpretation might lead 
us to ſuppoſe, that it was deri ved from CYMBAL; 
meaning to keep holiday, with mic, mirth, and 


- 
+ 


merriment : conſequently Gr. | 

SIM-PLE, Aran, Ares, Anazs, fimplex, 
Simpticitas ; plain, without guile ; alſo -fingle, one, 
intire: derivatur, fays Scrivelius, ab A unitatem 
ſignificante, et Ho, /um ; tanquam/ATeac;, quia 
wicum eſt quo ſimplex : vel ab A, non; et Tous, 
multus ; quia quod implex, non eſt & multis:.— 
chis latter deriv. ſeems very probable: tho' Voſſius, 

under the art. f/ncerus, is of opinion, that“ im- 
plex ex fine ; et plico (mxrw) conflatur:“ and in 
this ſenſe we ſay, @ man of ſimplicity, integrity, 
without any doublings, turnings, or chicanery. © 

SIMULATION, Ou, femilis, unde fimu- | 
latio ; à counterfeiting, or uſing any hypocriſy, | 

a, an... 

SIN, © L., Ti, Noceo, Ledo ; Ewins, nocuus, : 
noxius: Caſaub. and Upt.”—burtful, injurions, | 
* SINCE; „Doctus Th. Henſh. putat de. 
flexum à noſtro fthence ; non abſurdum etiam 
eſſet declinare à Lat. exhinc; e, et bh, abjectis, et 

x facillimà mutatione in /, tranſeunte : Skinn.“ — 
but it might be better to refer it, with Lye, to the 
Sax. Alpfmn. Nr * 

- SINCERE, © Z£uyxvgoy (it ſhould have been 
printed Euyxngov) eſt à cerd;” ſays Voſſ. fince- 
rum, purum, fine fuco ut mel fine cera: —it 
might perhaps be better to derive /incere A Evyxngi, 
cum corde : not that there are any ſuch words as 
either Zuyxngeoy, Or Toene: but if we are at li- 
berty to form the one, we are undoubtedly at 
liberty to form the other; and this latter would 
enable us to get rid of that difficulty which 
Voſſius acknowledges ; for, after having derived 
fincerum from Evyxngov, he adds, reprehendit hanc 
ſententiam Valla; negat præverbium ine ingredi 
in compoſitionem: but there indeed he is 
wrong; for both the Latins, and ourſelves, ad- 
mit of ſuch a compoſition: the greateſt diffi- 
culty is to account for that ſtrange ſignification, 


e deeiy Before hm. 11 
SINE, © Aus, Anus, vortex ; uu, verſo, gyro: 


that Toy ſhould anſwer ine: Voſſius has taken. 


no notice of it, and conſequently not given any 
anſwer to ſuch an objection, tho? it ſtood ſo evi- 


1 


ſane juvat illud Iſidori in Gloſſis; fnum vas in 
quo butyrum conficitur; Angl. @ churn; quia 
in eo lac Awtirai, i. e. circumagitur: Voſſ.“ Who 
quotes Turnebus; but is himſelf of opinion, 
that Anus may be derived ab Iyws, i cavitate, et 


nu poplitis : Græcis eſt Ke, unde Ital. golve 


pro Keaww, a gulf, or bay —it is alſo uſed in 
mathematics, to ſignify that right line, which is 
drawn from any part of an arch, and is perpendi- 
cular to the diameter of the circle; ſo that the 
longeſt ine will at laſt become a ſemidiameter, or 
a radius. | | 

SINEWS ; © præfixo s videntur facta ex Ive, 
quaſi Cute, nervi, venæ: Jun.” —the nerves, veins, 
muſcles, &c. 

SING; © Euyxev, confundere, confundendo mi 
cere; quod ſcite modulateque concinentes varias 
tantummodo voces varie permiſcere videntur : 
Jun.” —t0 pour forth the voice; pours forth his 
little throat: olim interim ſubdubitare coepi,” 
continues Jun, © annon priſca gens mortalium, 
longiſſime adhuc à laſcivientium delitiis remota, 
atque etiamnum expers artium, quæ ad aures 


| detinendas excoluntur, leni apum ſuſurro pertenta- 


tum aera mulcente putaverit inter auras canere 
Sirenum concordiam: id ft à vero non procul 
abire judicabimus, videri quoque potuerunt ma- 
jores noſtri ſuum illud ingan à canoro bombylan- 
tium apum murmure, qui Ziyyes dicebatur de- 
rivaſſe : Ziyyos enim Heſychio eſt 5 roy Meiooay, 


In Toy 0jh0kwv, nog : the only difficulty is to ſay, 


how our anceſtors in thoſe remote ages ſhould 
become acquainted with the word Ziyyos, which, 
by the way, ſhews the propriety, though not the 
harmonious pronunciation of our Somerſetſhire 
men to this day, who deſire a perſon to Zing 4 
Zong :—we might however, with Skinn. rather 
ſuppoſe, that our words ing, /ong, and ſong fter, 
originated a Gfoyyn, Ofoyyos, vox, ſonus : R. 
Se,, ſono, vocifero; to make any ſound, or 
agreeable modulation with the voice. 
.. SINGE ; Eben, inflammare, torrere; aſpirations 
vers in $: Caſaub. 20 burn, parch, roaſt. 7 
SINGLE Ia, Iyz, unde I yy, ngularis ; 
SINGULAR Eis, anus; one, fimple unit: 
alſo peculiar, odd: Heſych.—Lye, under the art. 


Hnguler, obſerves, that © ſcriptores ſæculi ſemi- 


barbari aprum, ſive porcum ſylveſtrem paſſim 
vocant /ingularem; imitatione Græcorum, quibus 
porcus agreſtis nuncupatur More, quod fit li- 
vagus, atque ob naturz ſuæ ferociam paſcatur 
"8 folitarias z 
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tarius ; qudd fingulatim vapetur : a ſolitary wild 
— Jun ſolitaire : ſee likewiſe SLI IAINR. 
SINISTER ; Agigtgee, Siniſter y the left hand 3 
infuiſlar; unluchy z becauſe the Greeks looked on 
all thoſe omena, and avguries,, which were ſeen 
on the left band, to be unlucty :—this is the in- 
terpretation that commentators and dictionary 
writers. have given us of this word; which, is 
leaving us as much in the dark, as if they had 
given us no explanation at all; and to convince 
us that 4 let band was not always unlucky, the 
Romans accounted it proſperous ; intonuit læuum; 
En. H.693, and En. IX. 631; and yet it is 
certain, that both Greeks and Romans ſought |; 
for their proſperous. or ſucceſsful, auguries from | 


the ſame quarter: how then can theſe two op- 
pofites be reconciled ? for Homer ſays, Agganluv 
ewideþi, Iliad B. 353, and Kegovidns' erde Mn 
Paw: Iliad I. 236: but have we not a right. 
Land, and a left, let us turn ourſelves to whatever | 
object we may? for a ſolution therefore of this 
difficulty, we muſt have recourſe to that great 
antiquary Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus, in his ſe- 
cond book, ſection v. where he ſays “ The beſt 
ſite, or ſtation, for thoſe who are to make any 
augural obſervations, is that which looks towards 
the Eaſt (according to the Roman method) from 
whence both the ſun and moon ariſe, as well as 
the planets, and fixed ſtars, and the revolutions 
of the heavens: to thoſe,” continues he, © who 
turn their faces to the Eaſt, the NORTHERN 
parts of the world will be on their left, and the 
Southern on their right; and the former, viz. 
the NORTHERN, are looked upon as more 

nourable than the latter; becauſe in the 

ORTHERN parts, #be pole of the axis, on 
which the earth turns, is elevated; (he means in 
the Northern latitudes of Greece and Rome) 
and of the five circles, which encompaſs the 
Where, that, called zbe arldlic circle, always ap- 

ars on that ſide, viz. in the NORTH ; while 
in the Southern parts, the other, called be ant- 
eric circle, 1s Jepretied, and inviſible to us: 
this is. the reaſon therefore why we (ſpeaking 
like the Romans) look upon thoſe omens in 
the heavens, and the air, to be the beſt, that 
appear on the beſt ſide, on the ſide that is more 
honourable :''—thus then we find, that the left 
was the quarter from whence the Romans looked 
for their favourable avguries; i. e. from the 
NORTH: — ſince now the Greeks expected their 
favourable auguries from the fame quarter, and 
yet had it on their right, it is evident that they 
mult have ftood fronting the Weſt, when they 
made their augural obſervations; and thus the 


ſame region (the NORTH) was favourable to both 1 


7 


and L. AT 1419. 8. I- 


nations, and yet on different ſides; becauſe 

Romans, by Jooking Eaſtward, had it un thew 
left ; and the 'Greeks, by looking Weſtward, had 
it on the right, during their religious ceremonies: 
and therefore zutanut levum, 1 the Roman; 

Acęa rl rridihi, ſaid the Greek :—with regard 
now to the acceptation of the word fnifter, or 
the left band, in our language, we, ſeem to un- 
derſtand it in the ſenſe of the Greeks; for as their 
happy omens came from the right, be fiſt 
omens muſt have been unfortumate, becauſe they 
came from he left; i. e. from the South :—the 
only thing which has cauſed any difficulty in un- 
denſtanding theſe ſubjects, is the manner in 
which the Romans have expreſſed themſelves on 
ſome occaſions; for Virgil mentions tbe fonifra 
cornix ; and yet means the unlucky crow : how why 
they ſhould thus change their ideas, and make 
this alteration of expreſſion, would be impoſſible 
for me to ſay ; unleſs we underſtand the Ania 
cernix in the ſenſe of tbe good-ominous crow; and 
indeed Melibceus blames himſelf for not attend- 
n ee p 

Sepe malum hoc nobis, / mens non læva fil: 

De cœlo tactas memini prædicere 3 

Sæpe ſiniſtra cava prædixit ab ilice cornix: 

75 ww. \q » v6) Ecl. I. 16, 
and yet it would be ſtrange to underſtand it in 
that ſenſe: the difficulty therefore of reconciling 
intonuit læ uum, and ; finifira cornix, mult be left 
to more learned critics. 

- SINK, or drain : Outer, ſentina; hinc ſentino 
dictum de ſentinã navis; any drain to carry off, 
or collect foul water; an idea taken from the 
ciſtern at the bottom of the pump in a ſhip, 
made to receive all the bilge-water, which col- 
lecting there, and ſtagnating, cauſes a ſtrong, 
and fetid ſmell, and ſometimes inſtant: death to 
thoſe, who unadviſedly approach it. i; 

SINQPLE, Ziwrn, Sinne, nomen urbis Ponti, 
unde 7 Hain, terra Pontica; a color in paint- 
ing, brought from Sinope ; a town of Pontus :— 
Xenophon, in his expedition of Cyrus, Book VI. 
near the beginning, ſays, it is fituate in Paphla- 
gonia, and was a colony of Milefians :—and Mr. 
Spelm. in his Note on that paſſage, obſerves from 
Tournefort, that © Sinope furniſhed the antient 
painters with a red earth, which was one of the 
four colors, with which alone, Pliny tells us, 
Apelles, Echion, Melanthius, and Nicomachus, 


painted their immortal works: quatuor colori- 


bus folis immortalia illa opera fecere ; ex albis 


| Melino ; ex flaciis Attico ; ex ,rubris Sinapide 
| Pontica; ex nigris Atramento, Apelles, Echion, 


Melanthius, Nicomachus :”—I have produced 


this paſſage to convince many, who believe that 
the 


8 1 
che Fnople mentioned by the antients is green, 


imagining that the green color which in he- 
ary is called finoplz,” took its name from 


it : © whereas we ſee from this paſſage, that 


Pliny ſays the Pontic le was red: yet 
M. Tournefort, vol. ini. 48, acknowledges, that 
it is poſſible there may be ſome ſort of green earth 
in the country of Sinope; for Chalcondylus ſays, 
there is excellent copper near it: but, however, 
there can be no doubt but that the antient fnople 
was red. j * 
r 4 eu Lucene Toy oivov, Vinum calamis hanrire, 
ſorbillare: Upt.“ to fip, or ſuck up. Om RA 
SIPHER, commonly written cypher, as if de- 
tived from Cyprus z but originates 2 © /fphra, quo 
in arithmetica vulgo utuntur, ab Arabibus ad nos 


venit ; eſtque ab Hebr. 195 numeravit : Voſſ,”— | 


a figure, or charafter in arithmetic : allo a fecret 
method in writing. | | 
| SIPHON ; Lic, unde Eipwnitu, a ſono quem 


fiphone extracto liquida edunt ; an inſtrument 7 


draw, or rack off wines, ale, &c. ſo called from 

its action of ſucking, or drawing up the liquor. 
SIR Kupios, Kugie, dominus; lord, © 
SIRE maſter. £ 


SIREN; © Lvpeiy, trabere; qudd quaſi vinctos 


homines tenerent; Teiga, catena; ano Ts Legrole: : 
tria marina monſtra, quæ delenifico cantu attra- 
herent navigantes; unde et Syrenes, per y, ſcri- 
bere malunt: Voſſ. —who gives us likewiſe ſe- 
veral other etym. :—three ſea monſters, who lived 
on the coaſt of Sicily, and by the ſweetneſs of their 
ſinging drew paſſengers on ſhore to their deſtruc- 
tion; according to the account of Homer, in 
Odyſſ. XII. 158. 

SIRIUS, © Legs, Sirius ; ſtella in ore cani- 
culz; et Sirius dicitur à Zagw, exficco : Voſſ.“— 
the ſtar Sirius in the mouth of the leſſer dog. 

SIROCCO: © vox pura puta Ital. Euro-notum 
autem ventum fignificat; forte q. d. ventus Syri- 
acus, ſeu è Syrid flans; certe Syria ab oriente et 
Auſtro Italiam ſpectat: Skinn.“ —Sammes, 88, 
has given us a much better deriv. from Camden; 
for he ſays, Circius; a vebement wind, ſo called by the 
Gauls from its force, and violence, is derived by 
Camden from Cyroch, ſignifying violence; and 
ſuppoſes it was ſo called by the Gauls and Bri- 
tains; Keexw ſignifies 1% exaſperate, or make 
violent: — this South-eaſterly wind was generally 
very violent; and is mentioned by Milton among 
other fierce winds : | | 
— thwart of theſe as fierce 

Forth ruſh the Levant, and the Ponent winds 
Eurus and Zephyr with their lateral noiſe, 
Sirocco, and Libecchio. 
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/ - SIRRAH : © vide SIR, q. d. fir, ha! Minſh.“ 
Sor perhaps it may rather be a deviation of 
Pane, raſcal. \. a by | 

| -: SISKIN; © lignrinus, luttola, ſpinus avis; neſcio 
Skinn. à Teut. /ue/z; dulcis, ſuavis; addita 
dim. kin; q. d. ſuavicula, à ſaporis ic. ſuavitate:” 
(but if the Dr's deriv, amounts to any thing, 
cin is probably Gr. ſince his favourite. Teut. 
fueſz ſeems to be but a barbarous contraction of 
aun vis; ſtocet; which is Gr.: ſee SUAVITY: Gr. 

SISS; „Tien, ftridere ; inſtar ferri candentis, 
quum in aqua extinguitur: Skinn.” t Biß, like 
red hot iron, quenched in water. 

SISTER ; “ magis placet ſororem ita appella- 
tam, qudd quaſi ſearſum naſcitur, ſeparaturque 
ab ea domo in qua nata eſt, ct in aliam fami- 
| liam tranſgreditur: Voſſ. —and yet Caſaub. ſeems 
to have given a better deriv. viz. ſoror; a ſiſter, 
ab Teięa, inferior, peſthabends ; or if that inter- 
pretation ſhould not be acceptable, as beſpeak- 
ing inferiority; we muſt take it in the ſenſe Caſaub. 
has given, ex Teea, nomine ſubſtantivo, quod 
matricem, & c. {1gnificat ; the diſtinftion of ſex, be- 
tween the male and female branches of @ family. 

SITE; “ Aww, ſino, ſitus; nunc adjectivum, ſeu 
participium; nunc ſubſtantivum; utrumque & ½no, 
tum; nam unumquodque ibi im eſt, hoc eſt 
pPgſitum, ubi illud ãvimus, hoc eſt liguimus : Voſſ.“ 
the ſituation, or place of am thing, in which it is 
left. or depoſited. 


| SITIENT, Adee, tis, fitioz thirſt; to be 


thirſty. | 

SIX ; Ek, ſex , the number fix. | 

SIZE. at coliege: by our having curtailed this 
word, it appears in ſo ſtrange a form, as to ren» 
der it almoſt impoſſible to trace it; but by tak- 
ing Skinner's interpretation, we may, perhaps, 
gain the true etym.: ze,” ſays the Dr. a Fr. 
Gall. aſſcoir; in academiis afſiſe, ſc. ſumptus, qui 
in tabulas referuntur :”—and here the Dr. leaves 
us; but the Fr. Gall. ir ſeems to be derived ab 
as, alis; meaning ſumptis; money, cſt, or charges: 
* at cave iccirco as à Gracis eſſe putes;” ſays 
Voſſ. © nam cum veteres Græci hanc vocem ig- 
norant, dubitari nequit quin poſteriores eam ac- 
ceperint à Latinis:“ — this may be; and yer 
it is poſſible to ſhew, that the Latins them- 
ſelves, even from bis own words, borrowed this 
expreſſion from the antient Greeks ; for thus he 
goes On; “ tbidem unde as fit, docet Varro; 
as, inquit, ab re:“ — and, under the art. s, 
after producing ſeveral attempts, he ſays, © ſed 
vide quanto ſimplicius fit, ſi dicamus æs eſſe ab 
| Agns, Ferrum; unde antiquus ille rectus aires, et 


— 


| l gvyxonnv, ; ut à plebes, piehs.” 


TFY SIZE 


an à ſono ſtridulo, quem edit fic dia,” ſays 
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3 From GRE A K, 


SIZE )“ comes from ſcindo,“ ſays Ray :— 
SlZER I then it undoubtedly comes à Zig, 
quaſi Zx undo, ſcindo, divido; to cut, divide; allo #be 
proportion, or magnitude of any thing, whether it 
be large, or diminutive, + OGOF A 0 
SKAIN, or dagger; Sax. frægene; gladius, 
enſis brevior; hoc forte à ſecando 3. q. d. ſecina < 
Skinn.”—then it would originate ab Axu,.//eco; 
to cut ; vel à fica, q. d. icing :—but then again 
it would ' originate from the ſame Gr. verb; 
meaning 'a ſhort ſword, or dagger; to cut, or 
ab with. - | 
SKALD : though this appellation ſeems to 
be intirely Gothic, yet from their function it 
appears to be Gr.; „ nam iſti faldi,” ſays 
Shering. 173, ex præcipuo gentis ſuæ ſanguine, 
regibus aliquando à conſiliis erant ; ſueti etiam 
reges in militiam ſequi ; ut eorum facta coram 
ipſi ſuis oculis intueri, nec aliorum fide arbitrari 
neceſſe haberent : eaque ratione melius ex vero 
poſteritati tradere poterant:”—and therefore, ac- 
cording to Clel. we may refer to SK ILL. 
SKAMBLING, or buffing gait: a pure Gr. 
expreſſion; though Skinn. heſitates as to the 


deriv. «© 1 Gracus efſem, audacter deflecterem à 


Exap3o;, obliquus, incurvus, diftortus ; præſertim 
| eruribus diſtortis eſt:”—there is not the leaſt 


ſhadow of an objection, why the Dr. ſhould he- 


ſitate to adopt this deriv. ſince it fignifies a 
perſon, whoſe legs are diftoried in ſuch a man- 
ner, that he cannot walk fleadily. 

SKARN : © Sax, pceapn;, ſtercus bovinum ; 
hincque pceapn - pibba ; HO : Kiliano 
ſehearn-wever : et quidem (fit conjecture venta) 
videor mihi non minima in voce ſcarabæus vo- 
cabuli noſtri farn veſtigia deſcernere : quam ap- 
poſitè enim redderent noſtrates a arn-bee? Ray:“ 
—tho” this gentleman could fee no veſtiges, or 
appoſiteneſs between ſcarabæus, and Kaęages, ſigni- 
fying a ſpecies of beetle. | 


SKEIN of t, or yarn, and ſometimes writ- 


ten ſtain; but neither of them proper, ſince it 
is derived a Exowior, funiculus & junco plexus : 
R. Exoiwes, juncus ; menſura ZEgyptiaca ſexa- 
ginta ſtadia complectens: Hederic:—an Egyptian 
meaſure of an uncertain length: —Skinn. and 
Lye explain 4 


* hoc nefcio an à prep. ex, et Lat. canna; (which 
by the way is Gr.) propter cavitatem; fc. ut 
pleraque omnia cava, præſertim ſi oblonga ſint, 
cannæ nomine vulgo vocitantur; ob quam eandem 
rationem Gouldmanno forago dicitur:“ forago, 
fays Ainſw. is a flip, or lea of yarn, filk, &c.— 
as for the Dr.'s cava, oblonga forago, or hollow, 
long bottom of thread, it is utterly uniatelligible, 


* 
, 


ſkain of thread by glomus, feu | 
volumen fli: but then the Dr. ſtrangely adds, 
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SkKkELETON, “ Zadleg, ſceletos 4 exficcntus I 
dried up, or nothing but ſkin, and bone: R. Lu 
: exficeo, arefacio: Nug, —it is only to be won. 
dered that the Dr. ſhould have made choice of 
' Exeaclo, the. adjective, preferably to Lande, the 
' ſubſtantive ; ſignifying that ſyſtem, or collection 
of human bones dried, and put together ſo art- 
fully, as to give us a perfect idea of the con- 


# « 


- ſtruction: of the human frame... 


SKEP for bees; Deer, lego; & covering. to bids 
them in. | 
SKETCH : as Gothic as this word appears, 
it is evidently derived © a, Exide, philyra chorte, 
vel aliud quid in quo ſeribimus: —huc etiam per- 
tinent, Ital. ſchezzo 3 Beg: ſchelſe; adumbratis, 
i. e. prima delineatio exhibens rude ſpecimen 
operis animo præconcepti; principium quo- 
dammodo informe, que impolitum dare: prorſus 
ut Exed1agav Gracis eſt facere aliquid extempore, 
inelaborate formam deſtinati operis 'exhibere : 
| Jun.” to make 4 rough draught. © © 
5 SKEW, ſometimes written Beſcawud, eſchew, 
and eftew, but derived 2 Exauve, ſcævus, Varus, 
pravus; awry, ethwart, diſtorted; as when we 
ſay a' horſe ſtews, i. e. farts afide : Caſaub. de- 
flectit A Zevw, cieo, quatio; e fir, or ſbate . — 
but the former is more preferabe. 
SKEWER ; Ex, ſcindo ; a ſplit piece of cod, 
à ſplinter, F 
SKIFF, © Exapn, ſcapha, cimba, linter; a ſhip, 
bark, or barge : Caſaub. and Upt.”—R, Tx, 
fodio; to dig out, or make Hollow. 
SKILL ; Ioxw, per metath. ti; to know ; 
| knowledge, or ſcience : originem vocabuli petitam 
aliqui putant, ſays Jun. ex ZN, ſchola; qudd 
in ea potiſſimum capiamus animi cultum, atque 
omnigena imbuamur ſcientid :—or elſe, perhaps, 
it might be better to derive Hul with Clel: 
Way. 41, from call, which, in the Welſh, to 
this day, ſignifies wife, knowing, learned; and is 
radical to calleo, callidus; and fkald ; a bard ;— 
but calleo, and callidus are both Gr. tho' pro- 
bably derived from a different ſource : nay, tho' we 
were to admit that till comes from the Celtic call, 
in the ſenſe of ſcholar, ſtill it is Gr. viz. ab Ava-n, 
aul-a ; a hall, call, or college. | 
SKILLET); © fortaſſe eſt ab illo ſcald quod fuit 
ſupra,” ſays Jun.“ potiflimum enim ea utimur ad 
aquam in varios uſus fervefaciendam :”— becauſe 
chiefly uſed to heat water in. | | 
SKIM over a thing, expedite tranfire, tranſilire; 
a Germ. antiq. in Gl. Lipſ. ſciumo; citd'; quickly, 
nimbly : Lye explains it by deſpumare ; and de- 
rives it à Sued. uma; and then refers us to ſcum; 
which Junius derives a Xew, fundo; Neuna, vel 
Xvps, quod fuſum, vel diſfuſum profiuit ; ab hoc 
igitur 


» o 


— 


| 


igitur Xu, præfixo 3, origo voeis um, et ſtim: 
pet, after all, perhaps our word ſcum may 
take its origin from ſpuma, ie. à Hive, puo ; 
[pit, froth, or fame; that riſes, and floats on the 
top of boiling liquor. 

SKFIMBLE-SKAMBLE :. this is only a redu- 
plication, which our language ſeems to be par- 
ticularly: fond of; and is introduced, becauſe 
Shakeſpear has made uſe of it in his Firſt Part 
of Hen. IV. Act iii. ſc. 2, where he makes 
Hotſpur excuſe the freedom he had taken in 
thwarting Glendower ; and ſay, 

I cannot chuſe : ſometimes he angers me, 

With telling of the mould-warp, and-the ant— 

A couching lion, and a rampant cat 

And ſuch a deal of imble camble fluff : ——— 
the expreſſion 1s pure Greek, and originates A 
Drago, obliquus, incurvus, tortuoſus ; præſertim 
qui cruribus diſtortis eſt; meaning a perſon who 
has @ ſhuffling gait ; and here uſed to ſignify any 
impertinent, incoherent jargon, void of ſenſe, 
and devious - from the common and ordinary diſ- 


courſe of men; or as in a former paſſage he | 


had ſo juſtly expreſſed it by 
This bald, unjointed chat of his. —— 
SKIN: © either from Exulos, ſcutum, pellis; a 
covering, or hide: Nug.”—or elſe, with Caſaub. 
we may derive it à ZExnves, etiam apud Lon- 
ginum TEpi Tus, Avbpwrivoy TXNvOs, bumanum cor- 
pus: eſt enim pellis quoddam quaſi corporis ta- 


better ſtill, ab Acnog: ut Acxog Boos, apud Home- 
rum, pellis boving ; Aoxoes Magovs, apud Herodot. 
pellis Marſye ; i. e. exuviæ. 
SKIP, Zxavgw, ſalio, tripudio 3 to jump, or leap 
athwart. | 
SKIPPER: not from the foregoing root; but 


ſignifying now a /hip-man, or ſhip-mate z and con- 


ſequently derives from the ſame root wich 
_ SHIP: Gr. 

SKIRMISH ; © Es, in; et Xagpa, pPugna ; a 
combat, or the heat, and courage, which leads us 
on to battle: or ſimply from i Xagun: R. Xaugu, 
to be full of joy: unleſs we chule to derive it 
from the German ſchirmen ; to ſkirmiſh : Nug.“ 
—but then it would be no Gr. deriv. 

SKIRRET ; L:oagey, fiſer, 4. parſnip, or ſpe- 
cies of wild carrot. 

SKIT TISH : we have no fewer than three 
deriv. of this word ;—the firſt is produced by 


Caſaub. and Upt, who would derive &ittifh © a 


Xadlas, and Xailger, de equo proprie dicitur in- 


domito, vel alias effreni, et ſternace;“ and Upt. 


quotes Homer, II. Z. 506, for c 9e Xaiſa. 60 .. 
alcceflal: and Virg. En. xi. 492, /uduniquejube per 
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' colla, per armos : Avaxailitev, propric de equo ſe 


efferente erefis: jubis: — all which is more ap- 


plicable to a frolickſome horſe, than to a ſkittiſh 


one: the next is produced by Caſaub. alone, who 
obſerves, © Angli pariter de equo ſtittiſp, qualem, 
yu Galli vocant ombrageux, ſuſpicetur aliquis 
ortaſſe ex T potius manaſle : ſed ego illud ma- 


gis probo: - Ebut is more preferable, becauſe it 


anſwers nearer to the common idea of a ſtittiſb 
hoxſe, viz. one who farts ofide continually at 


every object, either through a deficiency of ſight, 
as not having perfect viſion, or whoſe ſight is 
too good, i. e. perpetually looking at every object, 


and as perpetually frightened at it: the laſt deriv. 
has been ſuggeſted by this laſt idea; viz. that 4 


| ſeittiſh horſe: is one who ſtarts aſide continually; 


and therefore may be derived à Exaigu, vel E£xip- 


la, ſalto, exfilio'; to ip, or dance about, not in a 
frolickſome, but in a fearful manner, as being 


afraid of every object; and therefore jumping from 


it: the third, after theſe, is not worth producing. 


SKITTLES ; antiently called ails, or keels, 
and fuppoſed to be derived a Knxv (becauſe 
near it in ſound) jaculum; a dart; for that they 
are like a dart: Law Dict.— but both tittles and 
keels ſeem to be more eafily derived à Exeaoc, 


| quaſi Exide, crus; the thigh bone; becauſe, as 


the good old Dictionary itſelf acknowledges, 
they were formerly made of the ſbank-bones of atm 


ox, or horſe. 
bernaculum; this earthly tabernacle; or, perhaps, | 


SKREEN, hide; © maniteſte per uſitatiſſimam 


literæ g tranſpoſitionem factum eſt ex Tx, u 


braculum ;. orbiculus, vel quadra ſoli vel igni op- 
poſita ad moderandum ardorem: ipſum vero 


Tiger, dictum quaſi Lui: Jun.“ —the root of. 


both which is Exizpev, A Tua, umbra; a ſhade, or 


covering. to ſecure or protect from any injury. 
SKREEN, or /%/t; Kgww, cerno, ſecerno; to fe- 


parate, or divide. 
SKULK » © Lxuknas, et Euzauxlogar, recentio- 


res raxhnwy ſcriptores Græei appellant explora- 
tores, (ſcouts) hinc etiam ſculcatoria navigia, Tai 


Kalaoumixa, apud Caſſiodorum, ſunt explaratoria 3 


(perhaps what we call privateers : ) - puerulos in- 
terim laborum fugitantes, atque ob hoc à ſchol3. 
ſe ſubducentes, feulkers nominant Dani: any idle 
loiterers: Jun.“ 99-1 | 
SKULL: © Mainſh. deflectit a. Drenawy, exficco z/ 
quia, inquit, omnium offium eſt fccifſimum ; quod: 
ſane, nullus credo: Skinn.” - the Dr. therefore, 
has rather derived it a: ** bell; Rohe, culeus, va- 
gina, loculus':” the lodgment for the brain. 
SKT: © Sax. pcinan ; /plendere, fulgere, nobis 
to ſhine ;, vel à pceapian ; conſpicere ; quia ſc. pul- 
cherrimum omnium./peZaculum eſt: vel à rena; 


umbra *. 
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#mbre : alludit Tas: Skinn.“ —this laſt is likewiſe 
the deriv. of Caſaub. but ſurely never were there 
two more oppolite deriv.; it is called be ſty, be- 
cauſe it is bright z and it is called tbe ty, becauſe 
iis dark and Lye obſerves, that Danis atque 
Icelandis ti ſunt nubes ; et Sued. fy eſt 2iher * 
—notwithſtanding the authority of all theſe etym. 


it ſeems more natural to ſuppoſe, that our word | 


y is only a contraction of Keai-aev, cæ-lum; the 
heavens 3 by only prefixing 3; thus Tu- vel 


ſee; i. e. ſcy. | | 

- SLAB 32 ſame as fab, and flabby : Gr. 
_ SLABBY |} here uſed to ſignify any liquors 
that are ropy, fiimy, or hang down in @ firing (== 
Shakeſpear has made uſe of this word in that ad- 
mirable ſcene of the Witches in Macbeth, 


Act IV. ſc. 1, where, among all the horrid in- 
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mus in notis ad eum Hieronymi locum, ſuſpica- 
tur venire_Zxavdaxcr = Exato, claudico; quòd cogat 
inſtar claudi in obliquum tendere: Voſſ.“ — to 
raiſe a ſcandalous, or falſe report, to the injury, 
or prejudice of any one. SES | 
SLAP, X, colaphus, alapa; a buffet, or 
box on the car: R. Kea, ferio, tundo ; "to beat. 
SLAPE-ale: © vox agro Line. uſitatiſſima, et 
eſt crreviſa ſimplex, ut apponitur medicatæ ab- 
ſinthis, vel cochlearia, vel alio liquore mixtæ: 
fortean, licet ſenſus non parum variet, ab ſlape quod 
agro noſtro Linc. lubricum, ſeu mollem ſignat; i. e. 
ſmooth ale, hoc à verbo to flip ; quod vide: Skinn.“ 
 —which the Dr. acknowledges, © alludit Gr. 
' Artapor, Pinguis y pinguia enim Tubrica ſunt:—ſo 
that ape ale is literally fipary ; or, as it is com- 
monly written, ippery ale; i. e. runs down glib. 


gredients which they throw into the boiling caul- 


he mentions the 

Liver of blaſpheming Jew, 

Gall of goat, and lips of yew, 

Sliver'd in the moon's eclipſe; 

Noſe of Turk, and Tartar's lips ; 

Finger of birth-ſtrangled babe, 
Ditch-deliver'd by a drab, 

Make the gruel thick and fad. 
SLACK !“ Xanaw, remilts, relaxo; de funibus, 
SLAKE | et id genus proprie : Caſaub.“ to 
. wnlooſe ; to quench. | 

SLAM at cards; * vox chartis ludentibus no- 
tiſſima; vel 2 Teut. ſchlagen; percutere; etiam ſe- 
cundariò Saſtem fundere, in fugam cog ere, cedere, ver. 
tere; metaphorũ frequentiſſimã avictoria in campo 
ad victoriam ludicram traductà: Skinn.“ —had the 
Dr. tranſlated it bo/tem occidere, inftead of boſtem | 
fundere, he might perhaps have ſeen that his 
favourite pretty Teut. word ſchlagen was no more 
than SLA; not indeed literally, but only gaining 
a complete victory over an adverſary at cards: 
conſequently Gr. 

SLAM-MALKIN, commonly written, and: 
pronounced fammerkin ; a factitious compound, 
Ggnifying ** femina ſqualida, veſtittis negligens, 
et incurioſa ; {or what ve call à dirty trollop) R. 
Auyarn, limus ;, flimy : unde Sax. lim, vel lam :— 
and malkin takes its origin from Mapiz, Maria; 
Mary: unde Mall, et Adall; cum rerminatione 
diminutiva tin; q. d. Mariola : quia ic. officium 
ancillæ præſtat, dum furnum everrit : Skinn.“ 4 
Airty ſwec per. N 

SLANDER, © Lx νν, ſcandalum, offendicu- 


dron, 


4 Ve 


{ only a different dialect for SLAP 


SLAPI-GRAVA; © a fleep-graue; becauſe the 
dead body may be accompted as beeing afteep : 
„but SLEEP is Gr. IS 

SLASH ; « Skinn. a ſono fictum putat; ego,” 
ſays Lye, © ab Iceland. faſa; ledere, collidere ; 
percutere:” then probably it is derived à Gan, 


| vel , contundere ; to flay, beat, tut. 


to SEAT on; 10 dab on : Ray: — perhaps 
on with a daſh , 
if fo, it is Gr. | 
SLATE ; “ Doct. Th. Henſh. deflect. à Fr. 
Gall. eſclate, vel eſclat; aſſula : ſed unde, inquies, 
hoc eſclat ? forte à Lat. exclanJus, exclangere; 
ſignificat enim proprie aſſalam, cum fragore dif- 
fiſſam, abruptam et diſſilientem: Skinn.“—all 
this may be very true; but we might rather ſup- 
poſe, with Jun. that“ „ate ita dictum eſſe à 
litt, or ſplit; findere, diſfindere: only then it is 
Gr. : ſee SHINDLES : Gr. | 
SLAVE; EA, includo; as much as to 
ſay, kept under lock and key: R. Knew, claudo:— Fa- 
ther Labbe thinks that this word might have been 
; alſo derived from Sclavonia, the people whereof, 
after having been ſubdued, were fold over all the 
Weſt. Nug.”—both Jun. and Skinn. have given 
the ſame deriv.—but then it ought not to have 
had a place in the Dr's. liſt of words derived from 
the Gr. —Jun. however, has introduced another 
deriv. ſo curious, it deſerves to be tranſcribed; 
contendebat olim vir eruditus, ſi ſerves dicatur, 
quaſi ſervatus in bello; etiam flave potuiſſe dici, 
qui fit /alvatus in bello: this ſeems to be the 
moſt probable opinion; and may be derived à 
Laos, ſalvas : ſaved, or preſerved from the ſword 


lum, quia in via inſidioſe ponitur, ut pedem ad 


by being taken priſoner : ſee SERVANT :-Gr. : 


illud offexdendo cadamus ; nifi fallor, ait Hiero-] —Clel. Voc. 30, n, ſays, that“ fave is a word 
nymus, Xx, Et Exardakcw, apud Gracos ex] corrupted from ichr's-glebe ; adſeriptitius glebæ; 
offenfione, et ruins, nomen accepit: quare Eraſ-] (whatever is meant by that term) I have —.— 
75 * p reaſon, 


LE 
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reaſon, to think,“ ſays he, “that the Romans 
introduced the cuſtom of tilling the land with 
[aves.; which gave riſe to this mongrel word:“ — 
mongrel indeeg, if compounded, as it appears to 
be, of Celtic and Gteek: but the former, which 
pears ſo much Celtic, is more probably Gr. 
viz. icht, from ifus ; from ic, from Ewa, præ- 
terito verbi Ina, mitto; vel à be, unde Hs ; 
3 Ol, lange :— GLEBE likewiſe is Gr. 
SLAVER, Zan, vel Zixaes, alive, pituita; 


ſpit, or eme... 8575 4 
SLAUGHTER N clades; defeat, or ouer- 
SLAY throw : or elſe 2 @aaw, vel 
dN, tundo ; to 22 beat, or * * 5 5 
rhaps may e come from the Sw 
8 which probably comes from 
the ſame root with the word ap; i. e. à Ko- 
vun, . ferioz to knock, beat, or firike to death ;— 
Clel. Voc. 22, n, tells us, that © our ward ſlay 
is but à contraction of ſeg-lay ; the g being pro- 
nounced ſoft, or better omitted: this ſeg, ſays 
he, „is the root of Acarius: but under the 
art. SACERDOTAL, we have ſeen that ca- 
rius is Gr. | PO Bk 
 SLAY-aaker}] Trabn, Ezabaw, licium inculco 
SLEA ſpatha, vel tudicula; hinc Sax. 
rlæ; pefen textoris ; exponitur etiam inſtrumen- 


tum textorium penſile, quo tela appellitur, den- 


ſaturque: Skinn.“ but Jun. gives a; different 
idea, he ſays, © Sax, rlecg; Belg. egal, Hagel, 
ſunt ex plean ; percutere: if ſo, then it may 
deſcend from the former art. under a diffe- 
S | 

SLEDGE.: whether this word, which undoubt- 
edly derives à „ide; and whether fide, and {{id- 
der, be the ſame with glide, glib, and fp, I can- 
not pretend to fay ; but they all ſeem to carry 
the ſame idea ; and therefore all theſe, together 
with the Sax. Belg. Teut. Dan. Sued. Iceland. and 
ether barbarous words, hard to be pronounced, 
and ſcarce utterable, may be derived either from 


Auragos, pinguis; fo, grew : or from Iaoxges, 


and fiipary. 


icus ; [mooth, 


8 3 Auensee, jo Be diſſolved in ſleep: 


% mallem à labi,“ ſays Skinn. “ quia dormientes 


be derived from the ſame root with LAPSE : 
Gr.; unleſs, with Helvigius, as quoted by LG 
we may ſuppoſe, that ex ipſo antiquitatis ſinu 
deprompta eſt vox /chlaff, à Græcis, ut videtur, 
petita: quibus T eſt comprebenſio : hac igi- 
tur voce Germanis uti libeat ad ſignificandum 
fomnum ; quippe qui totius corporis, et ſenſuum 
ſopitorum 1 veluti comprehen/io © R. 


Aapſan:”—bur then he concludes; - cœterùm 
hæc originatio mihi ſrigida prorſus, ac longe ni- 
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mis petita videtur :” he therefore prefers the 


Goth. Sax. Alman. and Belg. ingenuouſly allow» 


ing, that © the Alman. aan; dormire ; et af; 
fomnus, poſſunt videri facta ex aff, quod jnertem, 
ac remiſſum denotat: nam ſpiritus vitales, qui 
vigilantibus vividi, ſamno preſſos quodammodo vi- 
dentur deſtituere, atque omnia corporis noſtri 
membra ſolvere; unde Avriuchns drveg, dicitur 
Hom, Odyſſ. Y. 343: 5 r pon Tm owpdle ra glei, 
1 affe: —ſo that now we are brought round 
again to Avw--vrvs, as in the beginning. of 
this art. 

SLENDER : © Belg. inder; unde quoque 
liſdem et chelydrus, genus ſerpentis; et flingeren, 
Aidderen; prolabi, repere : Jun.” —then we mi 
ſuppoſe they. all were but collateral branches of 
ſlide, or glide , which is Gr. _ X 

SLi; “ Ex1Gu, quaſi Tido, ſcindo ; to di- 
vide, cut, or . Minſh.“ —“ ſatis violenter, 
more ſuo; ſays Skinn.“ —how juſt this cenſure 
we ſhall ſee preſently, under the art. SPLIN- 
TER: Gr. 

SLICK 3 Auovos, Aue, Levis; ſmooth, poliſbed,. 


ſupary. 
| SLIGHT, or rage fortifications; ©* Belg. ſlichten; 
munimenta diruere, evertere; flicht, et flecht ; planus, 
equus : Skinn,”—then it feems as if it was derived 
from SLEEK, or SLICK, Gr. i. e. ts level all 
with the ground, or, as we ſometimes fay, make 
every thing ſmack: ſmooth. | 
SLIGHT, or fender ] Aug, Levis; ſmooth ; vel 
SLIGHT), or trick J à Aeris, cortex, levis; 


1 


in terram labimur: a very coarſe idea: but may 


light ; of no weight : quick, eaſy, nimble. 

SLIM; LA pravum z unde Teut. ſchelm ;. 
Germ: feblim; obliquus, diſtortus; any thing made 
not in a right, and proper manner, but flim, flight, 
and flimſy : fee FILM: Gr. . 

SLIME; © Amp, limbs, locus irriguus © vel à 
Aeg, locus humidus, et pinguis : vel i Aba, ſordes, 
que abluuntur ;, à Aue, purgo : Vol,” —or, accord- 
ing to Junius, & Ain, faguuin, palus z a pool, 
or marſhy ground. 


SLING: if ing and fling are ſynonymous, 


they are Gr.: otherwife we muſt refer to the 


'Sax. Alph. 
SLINK, flabby : Aayages, laxus; lank, quali 


ank; vietus, macilentus 3 i. e. vitulus utero 
vaccæ exſectus; tales etenim graciles, tenues, et 


valde parvi ſunt ; Skinn.“ a calf cut out of the 
cow's belly; and conſequently lank, and flabby. 
* SLINK, or fulk auay: Muenagu, fugio ; 10 
ulk from battle: Caſaub.”—or perhaps it is Sax. 
SLIP ;. commonly written ſlippery : but from 
whence fuch orthography ſhould come, would be 
difficult to ſay, ſince the Gr. orig. is Ares, 


lubricus, pinguis, undtus 5 fat, greaſy, lubricdted. 


SLOP. 


cluſa, eucluſa: Nug.” — © quod vis aquarum iftis 


. Belg. luymen 3 diſimulanter ol ſervare, ini Aiari; 


SLOP, 05 r ſip. 2 „ Auw, lambo ;, to lick ud - 
greedy 

lp gen : Clel. Way. 80, tells us, that 
ce ep here is but a contraction of ſale- bap, or hab, 
into /alap, or op, meaning a ſbop where they fell 
habits, cloaths, garbs, or attire: — but SELL, 
or SALE, and Flap, HAB, or HABIT, are Gr," 

_ \SLOPSof pbyſic; a contraction of SYROPS: Gr. | 

SLOVEN, Tai, Ta gow, quaſi DN ob, Derro; 
unde ſordidus; dirty, naſiy; whatever is ſwept 

1na corner, 

SLOUGH ; Aawzos, larus, lacuna; 8 lake, loch , 
or Puddle. © 

. SLOW-WORM ; Hlæp-pynm, vermis fardus 3 
Now in motion; conſequently Gr. 

SLUBBER ; vel à As, intenſiva arte; et 
Bu, Beiww, e0z unde labor, lapſus, et lubricus, quaſi 
labricus; to flip, or flide over any thing in a care- 
leſs, negligent manner: vel à LUBRICATE: Gr. 

SLUG ; © Xanaw, laxo : Caſaub.” to be flact; 
unde © Belg. Sock, locker Dan. Mag. fughalfs ; 
ceſſator, ſomnolentus ; qui prez crapuli ſomniculosè 
omnia gerit : Jun.” —one who, by overeating. 
and gormandizing, does every thing in a beavy 

epy· beaded manner. 

SLUICE ; „ Dun, Exxacwu, clæudo, 'exrludo ; 


veluti obicibus reprimatur, et cludatur: Jun.” — 
becauſe the force of the water is repreſſed, and 


ut up, or out, by theſe moles, or dams, which 
are built croſs rivers, 


SLUMBER ; Abu, imjuria, nocumentum ; unde 


proprie de iis, qui aliorum exitio imminentes, ; 
nullas non captabant occaſiones, quibus eos ex 


© From Gar, and ATTN. SM 
„Stor, or ſpillʒ run, vel zue, ſaliva; 125 carry the ſame ſignification ; quia ſe. hujvf. 


modi homines magnam fimplicitatem prez ſe 
ferunt Pa ſubtle, crafty, inſimaning knave; one. 
who pretends to great fimplicity, and thereby 
eafily glides into the good opinion of others. 
SMACR, Zuuyw, mando, manduco; to eat, 
chew, have a taſte of any thing.” 

SMARAGDUS, Zuagayder, ſmaragdus ; an 
emerald, or precious ſtone, * 

SMART; Ii, Heſych. exponit arte, 
Branle, probibet, Ledit : alii volunt deſumptum ex 
ExegTvor, terribilis, formidabilis : Jun.” — but an 


obj - may be terrible, and formidable, without 
RA cauſing pain, or ſmart, 

ART away; tabeſcere, deerrſcere: d mag. 
he: mihi videtur, habere affinitatem cum Sued. 
1 /maeta ,, ligueſcere; et Iceland. ſmalta; concoquere ; 
unde Ital. ſmaltire ; cibum cencoſuere ; ut Ol. 
Verelio obſervatum Nair Lye:”—then it is the 


more -obſervable, that neither Ol. Verelins, nor 
Lye himſelf ſhould have perceived the greater af- 
finity between all thoſe words, and Mad, /iquifio, 


liqueſco'y to melt, or waſte away ; alfo to ſmelt 
metals. 


SMATTER ; credo quali n à noſtro 


fmack ;, Sax. rmæccan; guſtare, ſapere, i. e. qui 
primoribus tantum labiis literas deguſtavit: 


1 Skinn. D conſequently Gr.: fee SMACK, or zafte, 


SM EER; Mygov, et Mugigu, inungo © Caſaub. 


and Upr.” vo daub over :—this is undoubtedly 


the true origin, it ſignifying to anoint with pre- 
cious vintment ; myrrh, aloes, and caſſia, &c.; but 
there is likewiſe another deriv. which deſerves 
ſome notice, viz. ſmeer, à Tunxo, abſtergo, detergo, 
lomento; io wipe, or daub aver with painter's colors; 
as in the following art. 


SMEGMATIC ; Eunypalinos, ſineg maticus; ſoapy, 


improviſo everterent: à liymen, frequentativum | 


luymeren, et fluymeren ; Dan. flummer, et flummen ; 
levis, et minime proſundus ſomnus ; Jun.“ — 


partial ſlaep, as if always en the watch for ſome | 


ſcent : R. Ochn, oder Fe 
SLUR ; Laie, Lagoa, verro; unde ſerdidus; ; 


miſchief. 


to bruſh, or "ſweep together all the refuſe of a bouſe : 
unde Belg. fladder, ſlcoren, et floorken ;, ſordida, 
et ignava ancilla: Skinn.” a dirty, idle huſſey. 

SLUSH ; Eiaxcs, faliva 3 ſlabber, or any moi- 
ture mixt with mud, dirt, &c. 

SLUT : ſee SLUR : unleſs we may derive it 
a Azw, lavo; one who always needs waſhing : unde 
abluo, lutum; ſordida mulier, mulier collutalata; a 
dirty flattern. 

SLY : Jun. under the art. fie fellow, derives 
it © & Sax. pls, lubritus, fallas :” and Skinn. 


derives it © à Sax. Hl dan, labi, elabi 


LS 


deterfive , any compoſition uſed in ſrouring * R. 
Sayn, lomentum, ſapo; ſoap. | 
SMELL IOS, epua, phalerica ; a eleafare 
SMELT | fiſh; ſo called from its odoriferous 


SMELTING of metals : ; Made, liquefacio : pro- 
prie autem de metallis dicitur, ac imprimis de 
zre, et ferramentis ; hinc Gloſſæ minatus, 
XaAxoxonAnies, ut ferruminare idem fit ac maltare, 
vel malthare, five ſolidare, five partes glutinare ; 
to ſolder by melting: alſo to render metals more 
firm and ſolid by refining them: this art 
has been more e cultivated by the 
Germans; and therefore, as Skinn. obſerves, un- 
der the art. ammel, nec mirum eſt Germanos, 
cum chymiæ, et metallurgie in primis ſemper. 
ſtudioſi, et periti fuerunt, reliquis Eutopæ genti- 


but if | bus ex ſua lingua hujus artis terminos ſuppedi- 
Aide be the ſame with glide, it is Gr.: and may | taſſe : 


and they called it ſchmaeltzen, unde Belg. 
ſmelten, 


S N 


From GENE, and Lavin. 


ſmelten, and our word /mel/ing ; and yet he 
would not acknowledge that all were derived root with SNAP; Gr.: or elſe muſt be referred 


from Meadw, tho” he is forced. to do it afterwards, 


under the art, melt :—Clel. Voc. 158, derives it 
from * 4/b-cheim-melt ; melting, or ſoftening by 
re: but , or icht, cheim, and melt, are all 
Gr.: ſee CHIMNEY, &c.: Gr. 
SMILE, © Maxx blandus, placidus 3 przfixo 
D,; unde Lund fue, Ct THA, pwwy ei elt: ut 
mils proprie fit cum quadam blandæ vocis eruptione 
leniter renidere: Jun.“ under the art. /moult. 
SMIRCH takes the ſame root withS MEER: Gr. 
SMIRK, © Zuagayw, reſonare; ſuaviter, et cum 
quodam leni ſuſurro ridere: unde Sax. pmencean; 
ftrepitum, vel ftridorem edo: Jun.“ — 1 ſmile ſweet- 
ty, with a gentle laugh, | 
SMITE 7 Lhaſſſo, vel Tunyu, unde EH, vi- 
SMITH Lex: Caſaub.“ @ bunny, bruiſe, or blow; 
to ſtrite, or ſmite the iron: — and Clel. Voc. 158, 


ſuppoſes it to be Celt. from © ih cheim- icht, con- 


tracted. to ſebimat, ſmith, or ſmed ; ex igne per- 
euſſor ; a ftriker from the fire > — but both cheim, 
and icht, are Gr.: ſee CHIMNEY, and HIT: Gr, 


SMOKE: ſometimes written /-gak; bur neither 


are right; for the original is Zpvxw, uro, abſumo, 
exuro, inſlammo; to waſte, conſume, to burn. 

SMOOTH ; La, Eanxwo, Tune, Tunis: 
Upt.” abſtergo, detergo, ſmegma, quo utimur in 


| 


0 
* 


- 


| 
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9 
* 


SN 
* SNAFFLE-bridle; either from the ſame 


to the Sax. Alph. 
SNAG e Belg, naegel ; Teut. nagel; 

SNAGL.E-toatbed\ clavus ; cui ſc. dentes inſtar 
clavorum in ore apparent: Skinn,” —thoſe whoſe 
teeth appear as ſharp as nails, or xeedles :—conſe- 
quently Gr. 

SNAKE: © ego interim,” ſays Jun.“ /zake, 
anguis, jam olim deduxeram ex Naxeagy, quod 
Heſych. exp. Axabeglo, impurum : huc refer ma- 
ledictionem: pari prorſus ratione Cimbris vide-- 
tur anguis dictus à Kewog, impurus: —or elſe, be- 
ing like à needle, it may, perhaps, take the ſame 
deriv. and in the ſame manner, viz. by joining 
part of the article to the noun, thus, Aus, acer, 
acus; a point, any acute thing, contracted to ar 
ate; and then converting it to à nate, and put- 
ting an / before it, to repreſent the form of the 
creature, we have called it @ ſnake : theſe, how- 
ever, are only figurative, and ænigmatical deriv. 
and therefore, it might be better to refer it to 
the Sax. Alph. | 

SNAP, or crack; © Humnale, increpuit : Hom. 
pleonaſm. pro Hrure: Uprt.”—this is an ingenious 
conceit, and perhaps nothing more; for theGreeks 
themſelves have no words beginning with Z.; and 
therefore moſt of thoſe words which begin with 


abſtergendo ; a' kind of ſoap, or waſb-ball; to | fre, are of Sax. extract. except a very few ; and 


ſcour, or make clean with. 
SMOTHER + uro; to burn ; or ſuffo- 
SMOULTER } cate what is burning. 


SMUG, 0 Ten: præt. paſſ. Eopnypai, ab-. 
ed; made 


ftergo, ſmegma; new ſoaped, new 
clean, neat, fine : Caſaub.“ 
SMUGGLER : © Belg. fmokkelen; quod vi- 
detur frequentativum eſſe v /muyken ; clanculum 
aliquid agere; obnubilare: Lye:”'—then it is a 
wonder that this gentleman did not fee, it muſt 
evidently come from the fame root with /moke ; 
meaning to do any thing «</andeſtinely, under a 


cloud, as it were in the dark, in the SMOKE :— 


conſequently Gr. | 
SMUT either from the ſame root, to ſig- 


SMUTCH 


on, in order to cleanſe, or purify : or, perhaps, a! 


Tuvxo, uro; to burn; ſmoke, fume; and here may 
ſignify to ſmeer, or daub with ſoot. 
SMYRED-;; „Sax. Verſt. - but it ſeems to be 


only a Northern dialect for ſincered: and conſe- 


quently Gr. 

SNACKS: Skinn. ſays, that to go /nips, ve 
Snacks, i. e. ſegmentum, ſeu portionem ſibi aſſerere, 
ſeu ſtipulari, ejuſdem eſt originis cum Belg. 
ſnippen ; precidere, præſecare: but we ſhall ſee 
preſently that SNIP is Gr. 


nify any thing ſmeered or daubed 


1 


ö 


N 


. 


4 


this, perhaps, may be one of them, as well as 
the following, 

SNAP, or ſlight repaſt ; Karlo, comedo ; quaſi 
Kyanlw, et K, in Z, tum mutato, quaſi Træ x, 10 
eat together haſtily. | 

to SNAPE one; © to check one Ray :"—then 
it ſeems to be only a various dialect of SNAP- 
Sort; and if ſo, it is Gr. | 

SNARE ; Nevpoy, ner das; @ Nerve, or firing. 

to NED trees ; ©* abnodare, ſeu enodare ; i. e. 
arbores, et vites nodis purgare ; unde Ital. dif- 
nodare, *snodare ; to ſned; et Gall. deſnouer: 
Wachterus :”—then they all ſeem to be derived 
from the ſame root with KNOT : Gr. 

SNEEZE : this word appears truly Gothic: 
and yet it happens, that both the Sax. and Belg. 
orthogr. is nearer to the Gr. than our own ; for 
the Sax. wrote niepan, and the Belg. and Teut. 
nieſen; but all are derived © à Nagar, vel Niogau, 
funds ; quod ſternutamenta ſpiſſiores gravati ce- 
rebri humores violenta pectoris, capitiſque con- 
cuſſione per os, et nares cribriſorme ad leva- 
mentum capitis diffundant atque ejiciant : Jun.“ 

SNICK and SNEE YSkinn. ſuppoſes the laſt of 


SNIDE theſe words to be derived 
SNIGGLE a Belg. ſnipper ; præci- 
SNIP ders: and Lye luppoles 


3 K the 


8 o 


dan; amputare, reſecare ; to prune, or trim up trees: 
— but they all ſeem to be only various dialects, 
formed by an eaſy tranſpoſition of letters from the 
verb Lx ig, quaſi £xirv, ſcindo; which the Northern 
nations, always delighting in rough and hard pro- 
nunciation, have again tranſpoſed into ſcnido, and 
ſchnido, ſcindo; to cut, 4 or clip. 4 
* SNIPE : Jun. ſays, „ Belg. ſneppe, et 
„ SNITE \ Jnep-boen: Suec. ſuaeppa j de quo 
paulo ante nonnihil diximus in illo app ; quod 
exponitur Hianti ore capere ; invadere: — but 
SNAP, as we have ſeen, is Gr. :—Lye gives us 
a better deriv. in the Sax. Alph. 
 SNITHY wind: Skinn. and Lye write it 
ſnithe wind, and ſuppole it derived “ à Sax. n- 
Ban; vox elegantiſſima agro Lincoln: uſitatiſſima; 
ſignificat autem ventum valde frigidum, et penetra- 


From GAE x, and Latin, 
the two firſt to be derived from the Sax. n- 


bilem ; Belg. ſneiden ; Teut. ſchneiden; ſcindere: ut 
nos dicimus, à cutting wind: —it is remarkable, 
that both theſe gentlemen ſhould be ſo near the 
original, and not ſee that their Sax. Belg. and Teut. 
words were all formed by a little tranſpoſition of 
the letter n: the Northerns write it nd eid 
ſchneid ; and the Romans wrote ſcind, i. e. ſcindo, 
a Zxigu, quaſi Tx g, or Exwow, ſcindo; a cutting, 
peircing wind. 125 
SNITTLE : if this word ſignifies, as Skinn. 
tells us, in Sax. ni dan; madtare; Belg. ſnyden ; 
Teut. ſchneiden ; ſcindere; then it is to be hoped 
that this is the laſt time we ſhall meet with theſe 
barbarous words; which are undoubtedly de- 
rived and diſtorted, as in the foregoing art. 
.SNOD ; © Sax. pnivan, et ernidan; dolore: 
Belg. ſniiden ; lævis, equus, fine nod: Ray:! — 
what connexion theſe two interpretations can 
have with each other, muſt be left to abler cri- 
tics : but ſince the Belg. and Sax. are the ſame, 
they undoubtedly are both Gr. take them in which 
ſenſe you pleaſe : ſee SNIDE, and KNOT : Gr. 
SNORE ; Kywoow, ſterto, profunde dormio; to 
feep ſound. Ns 
SNORT ; Peyxes, vel Poywos, ſonus, quem 
quis ſupinus ſtertendo edit: © aliquantùm alludit 
Pon, Prfuves, naſus, nares: Skinn.“ — or per- 
haps, from the foregoing art. meaning that 10e 
which any one makes when faſt afleep. - 
SNOW ; are 12 Nipey, ningere 3 the 5 Pre- 
fixed : Upt.“ - Verſt. ſuppoſes it to be Sax. 
SN VDE, to cut * Sax. Verſt.“ — but 
SNYDER, a cutter 1 SNIDE, and SNICK 
SO; Qs, fic; thus, likewiſe. 


and SNEE, are Gr. 
SOAP ; ſometimes written /ope, but derived 


a Tema, ſapo ; tranſpoſed to ſvap ; Gallorum in- 
ventum ; @ coſmetic compoſition, | 


1 — 


© 
| SOAR aloft : Jun. ſuppoſes this word is de. 
rived à Toe, trabere; eſt enim quaſi traFim in 


circuitu huc illue 'volitare't = but we might ra- 


ther ſuppoſe; with Skinn. that it is derived à Oe, 
Valio; to fly, or ſpring aloft, no matter in what 


direction. a 

SOAR-hawk; perhaps deſigned for SORE, 
i.e. a moulting hawk :—conſequently Gr. 

SOB; © complures viri longe doctiſſimi,“ ſays 
Jun. „ jam olim petierunt verbi originem 3 
LoſSav, expellere, excutere ; eſt etenim importunus 
ille ſingultantium agon convulſivus juxta atque 


expulſi vus, cum luctum, quem per querelas mi- 
nuere non ſinuntur, lachrymando eluunt:”—but 


Lye ſays, „ multo magis arridet arceſſere à Sax. 
abc an ; dolere, lugere; et quod propius ad ver- 
um accedet reobgend; guerulus: —if this be 
the true etym. it ought to have been referred to 
the Sax. Alph. * N 2 
S0O0BER; Ewpewy, ſobrius, honeſtus ; ſedate, mo- 
deratèe: ſobrius ſeems to be only an oppoſite to 
ebrius ; and if ſo, then it might be better to de- 
rive it, as under the art. EBRIETY : Gr. 
| SOCIAL —— ſocius; a friend, or 
SOCIETY companion. 1 
SOCKETS of a chandelier : whatever the Fr. 
Gall. ſouchette in Skinn. might mean, it certainly 
does not mean the —,. a candleſtick in mo- 
dern French; for in modern French, /ouchet eſt 


erte de pierre de taille; a kind of free: ſtone, and 


the worſt part of it; and ſouche lignifies partie du 
tronc de Parbre, qui eſt en terre, what we call a 
dock, or fleeper; both which are far enough 
from the ſocket of a candleſtict, which may, per- 
haps, be derived from the following art. 
SOCKETS of the teeth; “ loculamenta, ſeu 


acetabula dentinm : Skinn.”— this conciſeneſs has 


cauſed great obſcurity; and yet the former of 
theſe words ſeems to point out the true etym. 
which is Gr.; thus, loculamenta, loculatus, locu- 
lus, locus, quaſi ſocus, ſockus; A Aryouar, cubo, jaceo, 
dormio ; unde Ass, leftus, locus cubandi : ſo 
that the Dr's. loculamenta are the ſeparate lodgo- 
ments for the teeth ; and @ /ocket is here uſed quaſi 
lotket, or lodging-place for each particular tooth. 
SOCKS for the fret; only an abbreviation of 


ſokers, or ſuckers, to keep the feet dry; becauſe 


they ſuck up, or ſoke up any moiſture or wet, 


| that might get into the ſhoe : and conſequently 


will take the ſame deriv. with SOKE : Gr. 
SOCKS for the ſtage; Tun oi, ſoccus, calceamenta 
Phrygia : Heſych. a'Phrygian:ſhoe, worn to make 


the actors taller. | 


SODDEN, Zeev, ferveo, bullio ; 10 boil, and 


bubble; and therefore ./odden ſeems to be only a 
participle of the verb ſethe, ſethen ; ſodden. - 
| SOFT, 


s © 
SOFT, © © videri poteſt abſciſſum ex Eglos, 
elixks ; ab Eq, coguo ; bene coctus, mollis, tener: 
Jon.“ as if rendered ſoft by boiling, &cc. 


SOIL, the trarth ; Ox, ſolum; the ground 


proprie igitur per ſo/a terræ intelligitur terrarum 
orbis torus. | | 

to SOIL, milk ; © to cleanſe it by cauſing all 
impurities to /ub/ide : Ray:”— who then refers us 
to SILE, down; and quotes Skinn. for deriving 
it from the Sax. yl; which is evidently derived 
from the foregoing art. Gr. 

SOIL, or ſpot; Lr, maculo, infuſco ; to 
ſpot, or flain : or perhaps it may be taken from 
the idea of wallowing in the mire ; and then /vi/ 
may be derived à Eve, ſus, ſuis; ſuillus, quaſi ſuil- 
lare, to ſoil ; to be as dirty as a ſwine. 

SOJOURN : thoſe miſerable abuſers of lan- 
guage, the French, have ſo bemangled this word, 


that a Greek, or Roman, might conſider it for | 
generations, and admire the wonderfuloſity of |. 


its appearance, without ever once ſuſpecting it 


was a word of their own growth and cultivation, | 


changed, cut, and frittered a la mode de Frangois, 
into its preſent ſhape, and disfigurement: thus, 


let a Greek take his word Axzes, and a Roman 


his word dies, both which have ſome connex1on 
together; and then, with theſe faire des cabrioles, 
theſe caper cutting gentry, haſh, and fricaſſee 
them, 1n the following curious manner, as under 


From GAE YR, and LAT TV. S. 0: 


| ber, or loft; alſo a walk on the flat roof of a 
houſe, to enjoy the warmth of the /un. ere 
1 


S0LDER; Osler, ſolus, ſolidus, ſolidare 
render whole, firm, ſolid. © © e 
S0O0LDIER, or coin N ſolus, totus; an in- 

SOLDIER in war F tire, or whole piece of 
gold coin, near the value of our old noble, or 


ſpur royal; now taken for a ſhilling ; ſolidus, ſoli- 
darius, a ſolido, quem meretur ; a ſoldier's pay: 


—and yet it is moſt probable, that 2 ſoldier did 
not take his appellation from ſelidus; but, ac- 
cording to Spelman, © a Germ. ſelt pro ſale; et 


ut ſoldum a ſolt ; ſic ſalarium à ſale: - ſo that at 


laſt @ /oldier is an appellation ariſing from the 


ſtipend he fights for: only now it takes a different 


root: fee SALARY: Gr. 
SOLE, alone; Oxos, ſolus; alone; by himſelf. 


SOLE of 7 ſo called from its ſhape ; 
SOLE. of a ſhoe ] allo à pantofle, or flipper ; 
tied on the foot with a lace, 


SOLOECISM, «© Looper, ſolciſmus ; taken” 


from Tonen, a people of Attica, who ſettling 
at Soles, a city of Cilicia, infected their language, 
ſpeaking a mixt tongue, ex Attica, et Solica 


lingud : R. Oixes, a houſe, habitation +: Nug.“— 
c Tonen, Vero à Solone conditore: Voſſ.“ 


SOLID, '"Oxo;, ſolus, ſolidus; whole, firm, 


ſtrong. 


SOLE, a fi 1955 pellis, ſolea; a fiſh 


the art. JOURNAL ; Azo;, dies, din, diurnus ; SOLI-LOQUY ; 'Oxc5-a0:4, /olus-loguor ; to- 
then taking from this laſt word the d, and | talk alone, by one's ſelf. | 
the laſt ſyllable mus, they have left us only] SOLITAIRE TO, /olus ; alone, deſerted :— 
4-IUR-nas; and this zur they have then con- SOLITUDE | we have already ſeen, in the 
verted into jour; thence ſejour, and ſejourner : | art, SINGLE, that a wild boar has acquired the 
unde /ojourn, to ſignify hoſpitari, diverſari; i. e. appellation of d'un ſolitaire, from his conſtantly 
ad tempus, ſeu aliquot dies, commorari; to tarry, | living by himſelf, Angle, and alone: and from 
or remain only for a fetu days in any place. hence we may likewiſe ſee the reaſon why a lady 

SOKE, Mugw, ſugo; unde Sax. rocian; hoc forte | wears a necklace, and diamond /olitaire, being a 
a Lat. ſuccare, ſays Skinn. (tho' Litt. and Ainſw. | very large one, and pendent by itlelf, to render 
give us no ſuch verb; and yet admit of in/ucco) | it the more conſpicuous. 
i. e. ſucco imbuere ; to fill with liquor, moiſture, fluid. | SOLEVAGANT; © Od N, ſolus-ago, va- 

SOLACE; Ozee, ſolus, ſolatium; comfort, gor; i. e. valde-ager : Voſl.” —to wander alone, 
aſſiſtance, delight. © | deſerted, and forlorn, 

SOLAR, *© eng, ſol, lumen, fulgor ; the ſun, SOLLEMN, commonly written /olemn, and 
and. ſun- beams: Voſſ. there is another deriv. | /olemnity, with only one 1; but Voſſ. has clearly 


by Cicero, de Nat. Deor. lib. II. fo! dictus vide- 
tur, quia* ſolus :—if this be right, /o/us derives 
ab Ohe, totus; the whole, alone, the only one :—as 


proved, that it ought to be written with twa 
Is; and yet, notwithſtanding his arguments 
and the authorities he has quoted, uſe will pre- 


Milton likewiſe might perhaps have intended, in | vail, till ſome authors of good name, and great 
Satan's addreſs to the Sun ; power, can eſtabliſh the true orthogr, . 
O thou, that with ſurpaſſing glory crown'd, SOLLICIT, commonly written ſolicit, and 
Look'ſ from thy ſele dominion, like the god ſolicitation 2 here Voſſ. again contends, as in 
Of this new world. Par. Loſt, IV. 32. the former art. and derives it at laſt à lacio, allicio, 
SOLAR, or ſoller ?“ à Lat. ſolarium: Ray:“ | /ullicio; but thoſe verbs are derived à Aaxay 
SOLARIUM | — conſequently derived | Anzw, or Aauige: as we have ſeen in the art. 
from the foregoing art. meaning an upper cham- | DELICACY there may be however _ 
3K 2 eriv. 
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deriv, which might ſuggeſt. another orthogr..: I Food; nam apud nonnullos etiam nunc 
but as it has not been adapted, it ſhall only be I dicitur : rood ven de ſebautue, rubiginem camini z 
eg. vie. aliſit, ab Bucru, ſuppli- | fuliginem ex rubro, et - zigro mixtam, veluti 
co; R. EAA, volvo ; to roll around, to entangie ; | rufſam intuemur: in our ſea-coal ſoat, the black 
ta fall down before a perfon's feet, and obſtruũ his | predominates: but nevertheleſs /t undoubtedly 
palbs, while we entreat his compaſſion. | originates à Belg. roet, as above; but then roet 
 SOL-STICE, Teac {ol-fto, unde ſoifti- | as undoubtedly originates ab Egubpes, rubbe, ru- 
num; the apparent faxding fill of the ſun, viz. at I bigo, ruſſus, ruſſet, à dark brown red, bordering 
thoſe two periods of the year June and December, | on a ak. WA v1. 
when the fun arrives at either of the two tropics, | SOOTH 1“ in omni nempe vero. putavit 
and ſeems to be at @ ſtand; neither riſing higher, SOOTH yer antiquitas divinum quid elu- 
nor falling lower on the meridian, for ſeveral days | cere; atque ob hoc, pos deſumpſit ex Zabieg, 


* | . | en predivinus.: Jun.“ -a ſacred truth. 
- SOLVE, Ave, ſolvo, folutum ; ſolutio; to looſen; Verſt. ſuppoſes it to be Sax. 
umtie a difficult, and knotty queſtion. 


SOOTHE, often, by flattery, and courteous 
SOME, © Sax. rum; Dan. et Belg. /m; Goth. | words ; perhaps from the ſame root; quod 
fums : omnia videatur deſumpta ex Aue, wnus, | blandz adulatorum illecebræ, ſub aligua veri 
aliguis, quidam : Jun.“ ſpecie, in animos hominum influere ſoleant: 
SOME, in terminationibus, hand ſome, fro- | Jun.” becauſe flatterers inſinuate themſelves into 
lick: ſome, ut Belg. /aem; et Teut. /am ; qualita- | the hearts of men, under the appearance of truib. 
tem deſignat: neſcio an & noſtro ſome, aliguid; ] SOP; Trag, ſopor, ſopio, ſopitus, ſteeped in fieep, 
q. d. aliguantum, tali qualitate imbutum; ut ter- as in liguor:— but Jun. and Skinn. derive our 
minatio full, integre imbutum denotat: vel à Sax. | word /ep ab ofa; and it may be ſo; for offa ſig- 
rame; im, q. d. tali qualitate ſtipatum, ſeu | nifies any thing /oked ; 
comitatum : Skinn.“ then both Gr.: for aliguid Melle ſoporatam et medicatis frugibus offam 
has been derived from Aeg, under the art. | Oljicit — — En. VI. 420. 
AUGHT : and fmul is derived ab Ana, ſimul. but then they ought to have conſidered, that 
+ SOME-beqdy : Caſaub. with great probability, | © effa is derived ab Ora, Aol. pro On, Own, 
has derived the word /me in this ſenſe from | buwale wuew nas prails Gedevperra:; Heſych. indeque 
To and indeed if there is not too great a | Optic eidem αα TEWYAMISE ; Vol,” ſep how- 
quaintneſs in this deriv. it ſeems as if it was in- | ever ſeems to be only a diminutive of /opitus 
tended to join the tranſlation and the original | ab 'Trag:—or perhaps ſop may haye taken its 


— 


together, thus, LH, corpus ; ſome- body. origin from Arv-cox-ors, tinffor;, a dipper, or 
SOMNI-FEROUS ; Tres, ſomnus; et ®Ocgw, | dyer ; who ſokes, or ſops his articles in a medi- 
fero; bringing on ſleep. cated liquor: ſce DYER: Gr. 


SON, © neſfcio qua musa ſuggerente, Caſaub. } SOPH, Legs, EZogicun, Lopirne, ſophiſma; a 
deflectit ab Tes in accuſativo "Ty, vers pro | cheat; à man ſudtil, and defigning in argument :— 
more in ſibilam 5s literam aſpiratione: Skinn,” — | Clel. Way. 43; and Voc. 56, gives us a different 
but tho' the Dr. ſeems to have been perplexed at | deriv. for he tells cs, that“ zhe profeſſors, or 
this deriv. yet Jun. has adopted it: vide tamen | heads of ihe Druidical colleges, or minſters, were 
annon antiqua Sax. run, runa, &c. petita fint | called z'abs, abs, Vas, or Soffs (the initials 
ex Ties, tanquam ex obliquo T. primo fecerint | being adventitious, in quality of the prepoſitive 
ruon, ac poſtea un; filius; à male child. article) or bead: — but ab, aff, off, hoff, koff, 

SOOL :*< Sax. pufle, et pufol ; o/onium, pul- koph, and keph, ſeem all to be but various dialects 
mentarium Ray: — but as this ſeems to be no- | of the ſame ſignification, and conſequently de- 
thing more, than a various dialect of ſoup, or | rived from Ki-, caput, the bead, or chief: 
ſouple, contracted to /e, to ſignify any | or elſe from Teę-es, ſapiens; as above. | 
kind of portage, or ſuppings; it is moſt proba- | SOPORI-FIC : Traę, cui opponitur Ovag, 
- bly derived from the Gr.: ſce SUP up. /opor, ſoporificus ; conducing to ſleep. 

SOON; “ the evening : Ray:”—perhaps it is | SORB-apple : * Aol. pro Peta, quaſt 
only a contraction of the SUN-is-gone DOWN ; | SORBITION S Zoggew, ſorleo, ſorb um; the 
and if ſo, it is Gr, ' | frait of the ceruice tree; quod ejus ſuccum ſorbere 

SOOT ; “Sax. por; Iceland. foot; fulige | /olent. 1 
camini; Belg. reet dicitur, atque inde arbitror,“ SORCERER, -** *Opos, num eſt à Loge, cumu- 
fays Jun. © r, in 5 permutato, et factum; inde} /us, acervus; quia accumulentur ea, ſuper quibus 
Foot ; ipſumque adeo ret proveniſſe puto ex] /ors ducenda eſt? an à Zugewy irabere ; quia 2 

v 
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ſertem ſuam extrahere quiſque ſoleat: 


: 


oi ig 


ways ſuppoſed to have ſomething myſterious and 
fuperſtitious in it, fo all perſons concerned in 
ſuch &rawings, were ſuppoſed formerly, whatever 
they may be now-a-days, to be conjurers, and 
dealers in necromancy. 

| — 1 in his Addenda, writes it 

SORDID 
diate recourſe to the Iceland. ſaur; which he ex- 


lains by ſerdes; and yet did not ſee that his 
Leland, ſaur was nothing more, than firſt a con- 
traction, and then a deviation of /or-des ; or, as 


drawing of lots, or lotteries, was al- 


ſaur-poot ; and then has imme- | 


joy 


it is here written, ord- pool; meaning ſordes, 
impuritas, ftercus; and conſequently all theſe 


words are derived A Tag, vel Ta go, verro; to 


bruſh, or ſweep together any refuſe : vel à Toget, 
cumulus, acervus ; nempe que everruniur E domo 


in unum locum accumulantur ; the feocepings of a 
houſe collected together in one heap. 

ORDINE ; © fiſtula tubæ immiſſa, ut ſonum 
intentiorem, et acutiorem faciat; neſcio an i 
Lat. ſurda, vel ſurdina; quia ſc. licet tubæ ſo- 


num augeat, ipſa tamen per ſe non auditur; ſed 


quaſi obſurdeſcit: Skinn. under the art. ſordet, vel 
dine: — this ſeems to be a ſtrange definition; 


#s ſound, yet cannot be heard of itſelf !—Boyer 


— 


has explained it much better by the little pipe 


that is put into the mouth of the trumpet to make it 
found low: —ofily now he is wrong as to the end 
of the trumpet into which this little pipe is in- 
ſerted ; which, he ſays, is into the mouth of it; — 
but it is fixed at the large end, if that be the 
mouth of the trumpet :—={o much for the little 
pipe, and its uſe; let us now trace its deriv. 
the Dr. tells us, the ſordine, as he properly writes 
it, is derived i Lat. ſurda, vel furdina ;—but 
both theſe are undoubtedly derived © à Zogdiowes, 
fordus, pro furdus; muti enim et ſurdi ſemper 
confunduntur : Voff.“ 

SORE, or fefter ; Towpa, vel potius Yoga, /ca- 
Sies; a ſcab, or raw wound. 

SORE, violent: Belg. ſeer, vel ſere, ut in 
quibuſdam perantiquis Flandricæ linguæ monu- 
mentis ſcribitur, inſignem habet affinitatem cum 
iſthoc Epi, quod ſignifieationem in compoſitis 
intendit : Jun.“ my wickedneſſes are, like a ſore 
burden, oo heavy for me to bear: Pl. xxxviii. 4. 

SORE T“ vox venatica ; fic enim appellatur 

NEL cervus quadriennis, & fore; cervus 
triennis ; @ ſore]: neſcio an à colore pilorum circa 
id ætatis ſubrufo; qui color, Fr. Gall. ſaur 
dicitur : Skinn.”—who then refers us to SOR- 
REL- color, in the next art.: Gr. 

SORREL- color; Fr. Gall. aur, ſaure, ſoret; 
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uro, ſauretto; — — Galli, inquit 

Jul. Scal. * Gothica halices ad — ws 
reum, vel jus æreum, infumatos ſoret, vel 
ſaure, a ant: ego mallem omnia à colore 
ſaturo derivare: Skinn.” —the Dr. generally pulls 
down every thing at laſt; for now he has made 
it Gr. as we have ſeen under the art. SATED:Gr. 
SORREL-plant ; © oxalis; à Fr. Gall. forel; 
urelle; Sax. ruhe; acetoſa : omnia à nom. fowr ; 
quod vide: Skinn. the Dr. meant his art. /oure ; 
which he has explained by, acidus, aceſſere: alludit 
Gr. Zn205:—1n ſhort, he has ſhewn great inattention 
even to his own definition ; for — there is no 
connexion, as to etym. between oxalis, and Enes: 
he ought to have derived oxalis ab Ofvs, acerbus, 
acidus ; and then ruhe; ſorel, ſurelle, and ſorrel, 
would all very naturally have originated from 
OFve, Mol. pro Ofvs, by only abbreviating the 


| firſt letter; and then converting E into SOUR. 


SORROW ; Skinn. after mentioning at leaſt 
eighteen harſh barbarous Northern words, con- 
cludes thus; * hazc autem omnia & noſtro ſore, 


*- 4 —— 
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Iinpurus; ſaur; ſordes, impuritas; 


gravis, et ejus parentibus, et cognatis orta 
exiſtimo ; quia ſc. meror, et cura animum 
vent, et ſpiritus vitales deprimunt :”—thus has the 


[Dr. pointed out what he might have been in 
that the 2 is put into the trumpet to incregſe 


poſſeſſion of himſelf: for this /ore, gravis, is, as 
we have juſt now ſeen, derived ab Eg, quod ſig- 
nificationem in compoſitis intendit. 

SORRY, mean, and vile : neither Skinn. nor 
Lye, would look towards the Gr. for a deriv. of 
this word: but the Dr. ſays only, credo ab alt. 


{/orrow, vel forey; and the latter ſays, mihi 


magis arridet deducere ab Iceland. /aurugur ; 
ſaurga ; in- 
quinare : but under the art. SORDID, theſe 
words are Gr. c 
SORT 4 oc, terminus, limes, finis; the 
SORTI-LEGY Lenden or end of things: 
or rather from Yugw, traho ; to draw lots: quia 
ex vaſe aliquo ſortem ſuam extrabere quiſque ſo- 
leat :—there is a remarkable paſſage in Shake- 
ſpear's Hen. V. act i. fc. 2, where Canterbury 
uſes this compariſon; 5 
——— for fo work the honey bees; 
Creatures, that by a rule in nature teach 
The art of order to a peopled kingdom: 
They have a king, and officers of fort ; w— 
i. e. officers who take their different departments 


or appointment of the prince: this diviſon, or 
ſorting out the ſtations of different officers to 
their work by lots, is mentioned by Virgil, in 
the Firſt Aneid, 511 ; where he deſcribes queen 
Dido, entering the temple, and being feared on 


her throne, placed 


media 


in the general work, according to the allotment, 
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/ —— — media teſtudine temp lie. 
— 1 armis, ſolioque altè ſubnixa reſedit; 
jura dabat, legeſque viris, operumque laborem 
Partibus æquabat juſtis, aut /orie trabebat. 
SOT, + Arles, 'prodigus, profuſus; a prodigal, 
druntard. > 

80TH, true | 
80TH -feaſt, ſouth-faſt,veritable 
, SOTH-feaſtneſſe, truthe, veritie 
 SOTHLIC, rudy 

- SOVE-REIGN, Tree, ſuper, ſupra 


Sax. Verſt.—,, 


is Gr, 
; high, above ; 


et Arx, quaſi 'Paxw, rege, regnator, ſuper-regna- | 


or; governor, ruler, ſupreme commander. 
 .SOQUL : the Northern languages had fo filled 
the minds of all our etymol. that they could hot 
ſee that all their barbarous and ſemibarbarous 
words have originated from the Gr, : I ſhall not 
quote all their deriv. but take notice of only the 
Goth. ſeiwlla; or the Iceland. ſeal: with regard 
to which, Lye obſerves, atque adeo cuivis 
quoque, vel primo ſtatim intuitu, liquere poteſt, 
reliqua paullatim ex hoc Gothico per correptionem 
deflexa : ipſum verum /aiw!la peculiari quadam 
elegantiſſimæ Græco-· Gothicæ compolitionis ra- 
tione vite-fontem denotare videtur; tanquam fit 
a Za, vivo; et pala, fans: — but without hav- 
ing recourſe to this elegant Græco- Gothic ſemi- | 
barbarous compoſition, there is a much more 
natural, and conſequently a much more eaſy me- 
thod of deriving both the Gothic and Icelandic 
words, immediately from the Gr. and Lat. lang.; 
thus, Laos, vel Loos, ſal-vus ; ſaiwlla, ſaal; ſoul. 
\ * SOUND, or frith) if, as Clel. Voc. 120, n, 
* SOUNDING-line\ affirms, that the Downs 
are derived from the Celtic privative de, and uns, 
or und; water; it is but reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that 


after-ages might compoſe the word ſound, and /ound- | 
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but SOOTH |] 


Greek, thro' the Sax. tongue; in which this 


word ſour, as well as numberleſs others, are but 


abbreviations; as creo, from Arne, @ far; 
run, from OFfve, ſour, &c. &c. e. 
SOUR-CROUT: Clel. Voc. 169, tells us, 
that kryid, the antient word for green, and 
ſtill uſed in Germany; and other countries, is 
one of thoſe archaiſms, which Virgil was ſo fond 
of, that it made him forget he was committing 
a pleonaſm,” in the following verſe ; 


Jam ſenior, ſed cruda deo, viridiſque ſenectus. 

| 5 En. VI. 304. 
cruda, and viridis, are ſtrictly ſynonymous; cruda 
puella viro; cruda poma; all fignifying cruyd, or 
green: crudus has indeed other ſignifications, 
but manifeſtly not in the verſe I have quoted :” 
—let it have as many ſignifications as it may, 
the only point that etymol. contend for is 
the deriv. of a word; and this ſeems abſolutely 
to be derived from the ſame origin with CRUDE; 
ſo thar, when the Germans mention their fa- 
vourite diſh /our-crout, they mean cabbages, or 
greens, ſhaved ſmall, and rendered ſour, or acid, 
by their own fermentation; the wholeſomeneſs 
of which preparation has been experienced even 
in long ſea voyages, | 

SOURCE: this is another ſtrange French de- 
pravation, almoſt impoſſible to trace; perhaps 
it may be deduced from Ogo Ogwmar, orior, ortus, 
oriri; from whence perhaps ſortir: or elſe ſource 
may be deduced ab Ey«gw, /urgo ; from whence 
perhaps their barbarous ſourdre ; unde ſource; 
the ſpring head of a river, the fountain from 
whence the water 7//es out of the earth. 


SOURDINE ; another inſtance of French 
orthogr. : ſee SORDINE: Gr. 


ing-liue, from ſe-uns, or ſe-und, quaſi Sund, and 


SOUS: more French barbariſm ! à Fr. Gall. 


then found, a- narrow, ſhallow ſea : only now we %; Ital. /oldo ; utrumque à Lat. ſolidus, ſupple 
are to conſider, whether both und, and unda, | nummus : Skinn.“ —but if the Dr. imagined that 


water, are originals, or only derivatives, ab 'T-due, | 
quaſ'Triwe, unda; water: ſee rather the Sax. Alph. 

_. SOUND, ftrong, or whole : Tas, vel potius | 
Zoos, ſaluus, ſanus ; firm, intire, bealthful. | 


SOUND, ſonorous; Toros, tonus, ſonus; à Tovow, 
intendo vocem, vel ſonum; to ſtretch the voice, or 
frring 3 to make a tone, or tinkling. 3 1 

SOUP, Mog, ſugo ; to ſuck, or ſoup, or fip :— 
or perhaps /oup may be only a contraction of . 
up; and conſequently may originate à LZi@wvicw 
Tov cover, Uinwn calamis haurire, ſorbillare; to ſuck 
up wine thro" @ reed, 7 
... SOUR, © Ofve, Hol. pro Ofvs, acerbus, aci- 
dis; acid, ſharp : Nug.”'—now the Dr. ſhould 
bave added, from Jun. under the art. frolick, that 


many of our words are derived to us from the 


he had now got to the true deriv, of this word, 
he was really as much miſtaken, as if he had 
ſtopped at London-bridge, and thought he had 
found the ſource of the Thames: from ſolidus 
then let us proceed with Voſſ. unde fit, docet 
his verbis Feſtus : © ſollum, inquit Olce totum, et 
ſolidum ſignificat; unde tela quædam ſlliferrea 
vocantur ztota-ferrea ; et homo bonarui artium, 
ſollers : ſolidus igitur dictus nummus aureus, quali 
integer; ad diſcrimen aureorum dimidiatorum, et 
tertiariorum, qui ſemiſſes, ac tremiſſes dicti:“ ſo far 
this great critic: — now then, as ſollum ignifies ſoli. 
dus, it is very probable they are both deſcended 
ab Ode, ſolus, ſolidus, totus; the whole piece of 
money; as @ crown is double of 4 half crowns 
and a ſhilling, of @ ſixpence : whoever e 

. | ays, 
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ſays, that he has not a ſingle /ous left, means a 
ſingle ſhilling left. SIA | 
SOUSE, pickle ; As, /al, ſalſum, et ſalſum jus; 
to ſalt, or ſeaſon any thing, hy 
SOUTH-WARK, a variation of Sud-reich 
(now Sutherick, and Surry) the Southern-region, 
or diftrift : Clel. Voc. 7. —but, both SOUTH, 
and REICH, are Gr. as in the next art. 
SOUTH-wizd; Clel. Voc. 169, derives /outh, 
and ſu, ex udo, and udus; and 2'euth, he ſays, 
ſignifies wwater : but Jun. with his uſual ſagacity, 
obſerves, that as Nozus putatur dictus aro 15 
vilidos, ab humore pluvio ; fic pus, Belg. ſuyd ; 
Germ. ſud ; Suec. ſoder; Icel. ſudur ; et Angl. 
ſouth, videntur deſumpta ex 'Tthes, uvidus, quaſi 


ſuethius, vel fwethius, wwethius, tet; quod ventus 


Auſter inde ſpirans ſoleat eſſe "Yelwlalos, pluvio/ſſi- 
mus; a drizzly, watery, ſhowery wind. HE 

SOW, ſeed; Enegu, ſero ; Sax. fæpan; Teut. 
ſaen ; Belg. ſacyen; to ſcatter, or ſprinkle the 
corn about. 

SOW ; or ſwine ; Tus, ſus ; a boar, hog, or ſow, 

SOW. with thread; Keoouw, ſuo, conſuo; to 
faſten together with thread. 

SOWNE: here all our etymol. differ; for 
Spelman would derive. it from the Longobardic 
verb ſonare, which ſignifies to ſound, probe, ſearch, 
or make inquiry; probably Gr. :—Skinn. diſlikes 
this deriv. and would deduce it from the © Sax. 
romnian, vel ramnian ; vulgatus Feromnian, 
colligere ; ab adverb. rome, vel fame, mul: — 
(then is not fmul Gr.?) Lye, however, diſliking 
both theſe etym. ſays, © corrupta eſt ex Gall. 
ſouvenu ; ut recte obſervavit Th. Blount ; nam 
ſtat. Hen. V. c. 7. Gall. ſcript. verba hæc ſunt, 
des eftreats nient ſouvenu; quod poſtremùm # aut 
vin w converſis fit primo ex ſouvenu, ſowentn, 


deinde ſone: but I can find no ſuch word in 


Boyer as ſouvenu; perhaps it may be a different 
diale& for ſubvenio, or ſupervenio; and if ſo, it 
would be Gr. if thoſe verbs can be applied to 
this Exchequer expreſſion ; to ſignify whatever 
is levyable; or poſſible to be gathered, cr found on 
the premiſſes. _ 

SAE, Hadi, et ol. Ladies, unde ſpati- 
um; width, diſtance. 12 
SPACK T; ſeems to be only a barbarous con- 
traction of aptus; quaſi ſpacktus, „ ſignifying 
apt to learn; in ſome places called pat to learn: 


Ray:“ - but APT is Gr. | 


evello; quod ligonibus glebas, et radices virgul- 


lowing art. | | 1 

SPADE, gelt; Trade à Tram, vel Tradago, 
extraho, evello, exſeco; a gelding, eunuch. | 

SPAN, a meaſure ; . Emilapn, ſpatium inter 
| pollicem, et digitum minimum expanſos; are rs 
2 0 extendere, expandere Lr, trabere : 
Caſaub. and Upt.”—and yet it looks as if this 
word ſhould be derived rather a I1Jaw, pateo, vel a 
aww, pavw, quaſi garde, pando, expande ; to open, 
di verge. | 

SPAN-new: © properly of cloth which has 
been extended on the rack, and {ſmoothed ; pick 
and ſpan-new, juſt taken from the picks, or 
ſpikes : Upt.”—this is giving us only definition 
inſtead of deriv. ; for this is not telling us from 
whence theſe ſpicks, or ſpikes, are derived: ſee 
SPICK and SPAN-new: Gr. 
 SPANGLE, Lrubne, ſcintilla; a ſpark of fire : 
vel à Ynypa, brafteola; a liltle leaf of gold, filver, 
&c.: R. F, rado, attero; to file: Jun. has 
given us another Gr. deriv.; viz. pange eſt Ger- 
manis, fibula, a Epryyav, conſtringere : or perhaps 
a Yappos, arena, ſabulum ; a glittering ſand. 

SPANIEL, Erzauos, rarus ; thin, lean, meagre : 
R. Erangu, penurid laboro; half ſtarved : tho 
indeed this deriv. would anſwer better to the gray- 
bound, than the ſpaniel; which may perhaps have 
derived its name ab Hiſpania : Gr. 

SPAR, or rafter ; © derivant ex Enagarowu, di- 
lacero; quod ejuſmodi longurti, five oblongæ 
pertice, vel ſudes, a reliquo arboris trunco veluti 
dilacerate, atque avulſæ videantur : Jun.” long, 
thin branches of trees, torn as it were from the 
body of the tree: “ quoniam vero,” continues 
he, „ tenuioris ſortis homines ædium ſuarum 
fores iſtiuſmodi perticis interius olim firmabant, 
hinc factum arbitror, ut ar the door idem 
olim fuerit, quod bar the door; obex, vectis:— 
then it would undoubtedly be of Sax. orig. :— 
but if we follow Spelman's explanation, it will 
be Gr.; for, he ſays, © /parro, onis; à Germ. 
ſparr ; à quo Angli tigilla, ſeu longiores perti- 
cas, quæ tegulas ſuſtinent, /parres, vocamus ; 
atque hinc Sax. ppePa, Angl. 4 /pear ; i. e. 
haſta :”—which happens to be Gr. 

SPARAGOS: both Jun. and Skinn. write it 
ſperage; and yet the Dr. acknowledges it to be 


but this etym. may be more applicable to the fol 


torum è terra exſcindamas, atque educamus ;— . 


SPADE-bone ; Trabn, ſpatha; a ſpatula, or | derived ab Acraęapes, or Acęaęayes: and Jun. 
broad flat inſtrument, like a ſhovel; from whence | quotes Iſ. Caſaub. for deriving it“ A verbo Erawu, 
the ſhoulder bone received its name. | trabere ; inde ſparagos, quia" trabendi vim habet, 

SPADE 10 dig with; either from the ſame root | ventrem molliens, atque urinam cliens :”—ſg 
with the foregoing art. or elſe © derivari poteſt,” | that, according to this deriv. this 1s the true 
ſays Jun. à Trab, vel Tradago, extraho, educo, | orthogr, and graſs has no connexion with it, tho? 

| 10 =. 


— —— _ ra — ——  — 


* 


32 5 
it is generally called ſparra-graſs, and ſometimes 


row" graſs; and even graſr alone; whatever 
i may be derived from: fee ASPA- 
RAGUS: Gr. N 7 & 

| SPARE ; 'TIevpoy, arum; Tay Teh, 
per; parcus, parts ; thin, mean, meagre : vel parus 


ab ol. Maves, pro Travos, vel Sravieec, rar us; 


nam », ſepe abit in e; ut a rig, criſſo; yup, 


hong uvsþa5, crepus, unde crepuſculum : but 
Voſſ. derives it à Emnapvos, rarts, paucus, in- 
nens. * 


feimtille ; Anglis q 


ie 
affanity, ardor, and alertneſs. 

SPARKLE, Emnvbng, ſcintilla; u ſpar- of Are; 
to glitter: unleſs with Caſaub. and Jun. we may 
derive it “ a Zreexu, #rgeo, 'premo.; guòd cintil- 
las materiæ inflammatæ candentis ferri concita 
quædam vis ejetare, ac propellere videatur:— 
and from hence hkewiſe they derive the forego- 


ing art. 


* SPARKLING-wize, from the brightneſs and 


clearnefs of its color: from the foregoing root, 
or elſe Sax. 

SPARROW, 'Yag, paſſer ; a common bird. 

SPARROW-hawk ; many ſuppoſe it derived 
from the foregoing art. becauſe it catches only 
8 and ſmall birds: but, according to 
Caſaub. it is more probably derived à Trtęxvotg, 
ies ltęganeg: Heſych. genus accipitris; a Emeggu, 
EmTepyvu, urgeo, feſtino ; being a hawk of nimble 
-ving :—and yet it is probable that this great 
etymol. has miſtaken the title of this hawk; 


for Spelman, under the art. /parverius, tells us, 


that the © eſpervarins is ex minori genere acci- 
pitrum: Germ. ſparwer; Gall. efpervier ; Angl. 
4 ſpar- baut: — ſo that ſparrow hawk ſeems to 
be a vitiated pronuncation. 

SPASM, TLrarhna, ſpaſmus, convulſio; a con- 
traction of the nerves: R. Trau, convello; 10 
Pluck, pull, or twitch. | IF 

SPATHULA, Trab, /pathula ; virga, gladius; 
4 twig, ſword, &c. a ſurgeon's inſtrument, broad, 
and flat, to ſpread ſalves with. 

SPATTER * Ilzoow, inſpergo; 

SPATTER-daſhes\ INanuoow, fado : Upt.“— 
tho' Caſaub. derives it à Trabab, et Enolarew, 
quod inter alia Legge diffipare ſignificat: to 
ſprinkle ; to make foul, dirty, &c. 

SPAVIN ; La,, pro Tuc, extendere; quia 
tendines in hoc morbo contrabuntur: Skinn.“— 
6 ſpaſm ; fomerimes called e /pring-halt, inhorſes, 


arum 


From GEEK, and LAT TX. 


| 


N 


| 


| 


fſpredico, unde ſpreten, ſprachen ; to 
4 elſe, with Lye, we may derive it à Gaoxw, Joquor ; 
SPARK; or ſweet-heart: ab hac non ingrata 
igneæ lucis ſpecie, qua hominum oculos trahunt 
ue a fine ſpark per metaph. 
dicitur puer animi ardentis, et emicantibus undi- 
que _ ſeintillis præter cæteros conſpicuus; 
one who carries on his ſuit of .courtſhip with - 

that this Teut. word is derived from Lat. 
| —but pics originates à Haxe, Far, tundo, redo; 


. 


vel 


ſpeed ; eventu bono uti, 


8 


- SPAWL, TItvs, puo; #0 ſpit about. | 
SPAY ; Trau, extrabo, evello, exſeco : ſhe 
SPEAK : this is another inſtance of the won- 

derful change that words - ſometimes put on, 

when they have paſſed thro' the Northern dia- 
lects; thus no one at firſt ſight could ſuppoſe, 
that /peak ſhould originate ab Ex, Er, vel ab 

Egew, dico, prædico; tum Belg. 5s, præmiſſd, quaſi 

ſpeak : or 


nihil enim facilius quam ut E tantummodo tranſ- 
poſito, et prefixo, ex $25xav fieret Epaxav, atque 
inde Sax. ppecan ; unde /peak, 
"SPEAR, Hagan, #ran/eo, tranſadigo; to peirce 
through. © | 
SPECHT : both Skinn. and Lye acknowledge 


picus : 


to beat, or knock ; becauſe the ſpeckt, or wood- 
pecker, beats, or Knocks holes in trees, in order 
to ger at the inſects that are lodged under the 
bark :—it is obſervable, that Skinn. a little lower, 
calls it a ſpeight. 


SPECIAL Exenlojpnt, ſpecro ; to behold, to 
SPECIES look on: but Litt. and Ainſw. 
SPECIMEN ) following the deriv. of Gerard 


Voff. ſuppoſe, that /pecro is derived I Exerw, 
rom: but if Exerw ſhould form oxonrw, or even 
ſignify TXOTwW, it is a ſignification ſo totally loſt, 
that now L»erw ſignifies fego; directly contrary 
to /pecio, in the ſenſe of video: it might there- 
fore be much better to derive ſpecie with If, Voſſ. 
ab Eu, quaſi Hane, Trano, ſpecio, fimilis ſum ; 
unde ſpecimen ; a likeneſs, copy, or example. 

SPECK, or ſpot : ©* IIomines, varius; the 5 
prefixt : ſpotted, variegated : Caſaub.“ 

SPEED, © Enevluv, feſtinare: Caſaub. and 
Upt.“ unde Erz9n, feſtinatio ; expedition; alertneſs. 
SPEED, /weceſs : “ Trede, pro quo olim Lx 
dicebant: hinc Ang]. ni fallor,” 5 Caſaub. 70 

the SPEER, or chimmey poſt: Ray: —it ſeems 
to originate from the ſame root with SPAR, or 
rafter : and if fo, it is G . 

SPELL : ſee GO-SPELL ; Gr.: 
ſuppoſes to be Sax, 

SPELL,, or charm: Skinn. and Lye derive 
this word from the Sax. Belg. and Goth. tongues: 
but they all ſeem to be but contractions of 
Area, appello, quaſi ſpello, Ioquor ; to ſpeak, 
or pronounce an incantation ; as we have heap} 
ſeen in the art. GO-SPELL. 1 
_ © SPELL l/etters be divide a word into its 

 * SPELLING-#o0%\ proper ſyllables, fo as 
to give cach ſyllable its juſt pronunciation, or ut- 
terance; 


which Verſt. 


S P 
auce conſequently. fram the ſame root with 
the foregoing art. Gr.: or elſe it may be Sax. 
b 22 conſumo, pende, ex pen- 
ee 3 GAY expence, or Maney 
out © b. is of opinion, that Spend is derived 
e Ax oy eg, libo, ſacrifico ; 3 veteres 
illi Græci nihil fere quod en jet momenti 
grederentur Arcs deos, ut. feliciter eveniret, 
alquo prius ſacrificio, p 7 unde expendere, 
impendere, ex ſacrificiarum conſuetudine pro- 
ceflit; tunc enim * ſumptuum, cùm rem 
diuinam facerent. 
SPERM 
SPERMA- . 


tg, perma; Emzepuollixes, 
— 2 Emagpa-xailes, ſemen, „ 
both animal, and vegetabſe: R. 


vgs bog 21 to ſow © Minſh. — alw, 


882 the > Fly 4 comes A civitate Parma: which 
a_— Ikinn. has juſtly branded with ridicul ; 
and has more properly derived it a /perma-cett ; 
<« quia olim ſperma-balenæ creditum eſt; nunc 
autem in Valæuæ capite reperirt certum eſt — 
ſo that the Pr. Knew every thing relating to this 
word, except its etym. and yet it is plain he muſt 
have known that too; for he could not but 
know that there were two ſuch words in the Gr. 
lang. as Tetgeha, and Kale: from whence his 
ſperma-ceti was derived: we have ſeen that it is 
ſometimes written FPARMA-CETI; and ſome- 
times even worſe ſtill, parmacity ; which might 
hate miſled Minſhew. | 

. SPE.W, rue, /puo ; to ſpit. 

SPHERE, Z041g6 ſphera; a globe, or any 

.round body. 
SPHINCTER, Eguyallne, ſpbincter; apud me- 
dicos muſculus rotundus anum conſtringens, ne 
fæces ante tempus effluant; the ſphinfier ; a cer- 
tain round mulcle, contracting the anus; and tak- 
ing its name from its office; R. Epryyw, ſtrings ; 
to tie Ap, or bind round, 

SPHINX, Tei, /phinx : monſtrum alatum, 
faciemque virgineam habens, et reliquo corpore 
leoni ſimile; ænigma hominibus ſolvendum pro- 
ponens, neſcioſque illud ſolvere miſere dilanians, 
ac devorans: Hederic. /phinx dicta cit are 73 
Egryyer, conſtringere, vincire; quod ita ftringeret 
homines ſuis quæſtionibus, ut ſe expedire non | 
poſſent: Lactantius:“ — and are not theſe 


ſtrum alatum itſelf this is not giving us any 
explanation of this monſter, and, conſequently 
no ſatisfaction to the reader, who deſires to 
know the meaning of ſuch a compound figure: 
let me then endeavour to diveſt this figure of all 
horror, and ſnhew that it is one of the ſyblimeſt | 
and grandeſt compoſitions among all the Egyptian 
werbe dat it was 10 far rom hein 


From Ga RZERk, and LATIV. 


laid | gods themſelves, :;—this 


figure (tho' it is not 


| the beginning of this art. and ſo totally 
| from the true meaning 


[Cyrus, in his note on the temple at E 


ac-| 
counts as. #vigmatical, and dark, as the mon- Jun 


$ P 


the contrary, it was the moſt inter 


1nd ex to hk ofa 


and the clearing it up, woul Tune rr red mars 
raiſe and COmmEagRon, | le, frivo- 
lous, and inſignifi cant ac L a 110 ba which 
have been given by thoſe truly 1 earned gentle- 
men: the /phinx then, it is true, is @ winged 
always repreſented with 
wings; neither have I as yet 725 the 1nterpre- 
tation of them; but all the reſt of its appearance 
is very expreſlive) ; At has tbe face and neck of a 
beautiful Virgin, joined to the noble body of g 
Lion; to (ſignify . two months, in which the ſvg 
ays appears, when that wonderful Egyptian 
river, the Nile, overflows their country, and 
makes their lands ſo fruitful; viz. in the 0 


Jaoked on by the Egyptians be a mouſter, Ang Yrs | j 
ure | 


they could contemplate, 


of July and Auguſt, when the ſyn is in Leo, 
Virgo : whenever therefore an Egyptian behol 
this figure, he immediate] 4 to .mind the 
benefit he receives from overflowing . of .the 
Nile, and begins to compute how long, or how 
ſhort, the time, when the ſun will come to 
thoſe two figns, and give him the comfortable 
hopes of a plentiful harveſt :—with regard to the 
etym. of the word ſphinx, I ſhall be very ſhort, 
becauſe it certainly is not of Gr. extract. tho” 
uſed by the Greeks in the ſenſe we have found in 
ifferent 
of the word; for Mr. 
Spelman, in his fifth book of the Expedition of 
pheſus, 
ſays, © the word /phinx is viſibly derived from 
the Hebrew word D /phang (which no doubt 
the Hebrews borrowed-from the Egyptians, while 
they were four hundred and thirty years ſojourn- 
ers in the land of Egypt) and which ſignifies 
overflowing ; to expreſs the overflowing of the 
Nile, in the months of July and Auguſt.” 

SPICE of it ; Emexw, Jpecto z to behold, to look 
at; unde ſpecies, exemplar; an example; a ſpect- 
men ; or, as the jocular Dean Swift in his art of 
punning, calls a ſpecimen, a ſpice I mean. 

SPICES; Lraxve, ol. pro La xus, 72 
« unde quoque Galeno teſte, ſpicatum Roma 
dicebatur unguentum ex ſpicã nardi confectum: 

any ointment, made of high aromatic ſpices. 
SPICK and SPAN-new : Traue, ol. pro 
Claus, ſpica; et Try, a Tram, extendo, vello, 
divello: ſpick, and ſpan, ETrexvs-Engv, an idea 
taken from cloth ſtretched, and expanded, on the 


| ſpikes, or tenter hooks; which is ſaid. to be ſpick 


and ſpan new, w 


when juſt taken down from the 
books : 


end from. this idea of new cloth, the ex- 
that 


3 a 1s 


1 From Gare, and LAT IX. 8 P 


is jaſt come out of the hands of the workman : 
after this explanation, it may be curious to 


hear in what manner this expreſſion, ſpick, and 


Her new, has been interpreted by other writers: 

ere is a paſſage in Butler's Hudibras, part J. 

canto iii. 395, which has given his commentator 

a fair opportunity of diſplaying his learning and 

abilities, on theſe words : by. 8 

Then, while the honour thou haſt got 
Is fpick and ſpan new, piping hot: 


Ray, in his Engliſh proverbs, ſays, that this 
proverbial phraſe, according to Mr. Howel, 


comes from ſpica; an ear of corn; but rather,“ 
ſays he, © as I am informed from a better au- 
thor, pike is a ſort of nail; and pawn the chip 
of a boat: ſo that it is all one as to ſay, every 


chip, and nail, is new :”—thus far collateral aids: 
now comes Mr, Grey in perſon : © but I humbly 
am of opinion, that it rather comes from /pike, 
which ſignifies a nail; and à nail in meaſure is 
the 16th part of a yard; and ſpan, which is in 
meaſure a quarter of a yard, or nine inches: and 
all that is meant by it, when applied to @ new 
ſuit of cloaths (—or a new periwig,—) is, that it 
has been juſt meaſured from the piece, by the 
nail, and ſpan:”—what a profundity of annota- 
tion ſcribbling ! : | 

SPIDER, Ling, eos, ſpiſſus, paſſus, amplus ; 
broad, thick, flat: R. Emnicw, extendo, expando ; 
to expand, or make broad: ſo that, this inſect 
ſeems to have derived its name from its ſhape. + 

SPIGGOT ; by altering the orthogr. of our 


word ſpike, or /piket, into ſpiggot, we have given 


it ſo ſtrange an appearance as to have perplexed 
all etym. : Jun. thinks it ought to be written 
ſpiggat, quaſi ſpie-gate, epiſiomium : Belg. ie, 
vel ſpiie eſt aſſula inſpicata ; i. e. in acumen te- 
nuata, ad inſtar ariſtæ: to which Skinn. adds, 
foramini ad obturandura immiſſa :—and' yet nei- 
ther of theſe etymol. would derive it à Eraxus, 
ſpica, ariſta; an ear, or beard of corn, long, ſharp, 
and flender : and yer perhaps it may be derived i 
IInyvwp, pango; to fix in the barrel: fee COCK 
E 5 

SPIKE, either from the foregoing root: or 
elſe with Voſſ. we might derive ſpica i Trigo, 
extendo ; becauſe it is long, and extended: If. Voſſ. 
would derive ſpica a Yiya: but Lan, ai aro- 
TiTleoas Twy l TEMVOUEVWY UN: crumbs of 
bread, or chippings : Helych. 

SPIKE-NARD ; Trave Naędoc, nardus frutex; 
a fwveet ſmelling ſprub. 

SPIN: „Tauer, texere; per contract: and s 
prefixed ; Tęailus, textor ; and from hence a ſpin- 


ner, and {/ ider: Upt. this ſeems rather a forced | 


* 


deriv. both as to ſpinner, and ſpider ; and there. 
fore with Caſaub. it might be better to derive pin 
à Eradgy, texere; quæ quamvis diverſa, ſunt tamen 
affinia; confundi interdum vel illud doceat, quod 
aranea Latinis /exere dicitur; unde et araneæ tela, 

SPINAGE, Truaxla, ſpinacia, or ſpinacea : 
Lat. barb. to ſignify the herb ſpinage: Jun, ſeems 
to have pointed out the true deriv. of this word: 


| © verifimile eſt *Zpinage ita diftam à ſeminis 
inis, atque aculeis ;” from the ſharp points and 
on which his commentator obſerves, that © Mr. 1s 


"thorns with which the ſeed of pinage is armed: 
and the true etym. is Ligen, quod valet dase, 
extendo; long, and extended, like a thorn. 
SPINAL | xigo, extendo; unde ſpina; a thorn ; 
- SPINE { becauſe the formation of the back- 
Bone is compoſed of joints ſurrounded with points. 
SPINDLE : any one might ſuppoſe, that 
ſpindle” was derived from the ſame root with 
pin; but Caſaub. has very juſtly ſhewn, that 
Lordo, ſeu Eporduacs, eſt pars fuſi, quam ver- 
ticillum quidam nominant.: properly ſpeaking, 
the verrel of the ſpindle :—or perhaps SPINDLE 
may be derived à Eredw, funde; unde fuſus, fuft x 
ſignifying the ſpindle ; à fundendo, ſays Voſſ. quia 
per ipſum fundatur, quod netum eſt: alluding 
to the action of ſpinning, which ſeems to have the 
appearance of pouring out a liquid. 
SplINK, bird: Emu, © cube: or elſe à net, 
rig v, pipilo; ut quædam aves eee quaſi 
frinch ; quia fringutit; a finch; from its note. 
SPINNET :“ Exi-Niln, which in Suidas, and 
Plutarch, is taken for a muſical cord of a high 
tone: unleſs we chuſe to derive it from ſpina, or 
ſpinula ; © becauſe the ſmall. quills, which ſtrike 
the chords, when the harpſichord (ſhould not the 
Dr. have ſaid the pinnet?) is touched, are like 
ſo many ſmall zhorns : Nug.” —borh theſe deriv. 
are trifling ; and yet the latter bids the fairer 
of the two; for in that the Dr. ſeems to have 
been much nearer to the true etym. than he 
imagined; at leaſt if Ainſworth's be the true 
one; for he has explained a /pinnet by organum 
muſicum fidiculis intentum, et pinnularum tactu, 
reſonans :—1ſo that the Dr's. ſmall quills ſhould 
have directed him in this art.; viz. not à 
ſpina, but A penna; 1. e. à IIdſara, Mavos, unde 
ol. Mevvos, et eliſo , Neves, unde penna; a quill: 
a ſpinnet being only a ftring-quilled inſtrument. 
SPIRACLE, Lratieo, ſpiro; to breathe forth; 
ſed hoc potius dicitur (ait Voſſ.) de animalibus 
moribundis, extremum editura ſpiritum : potius 
igitur /piro hie eft à Pin, Pirigo, ventilo; to 
ventilate ; a hole which emits ſmoke, air, &c. 
SPIRAL, Legs, quo generitim ſignificatur 
et, linea flexuoſa; a line, continually making 
circles, which do not revolve into themſelves. 


SPIRIT, 


1 


SPIRIT, TLraiga, ſpiro; 70: breatbe; it ſigni- 
ſies likewiſe to a/pire, to reach after, to attain to 


any eminence, height, or glory; alſo whatever be- 


longs not to corporeal bodies. "Is 
_ © SPISSITUDE, ZEridves, ſpiſſus, denſus ; thick, 
dark, obſcure. Tad 
. SPIT at 7. — TITueaov; ſputum 3 froth, or 
- SPIT-LLES fome. . ._-: - ieee 
SPIT, o roaſt with; Trabn, rudis, gladius, 
virga, veru; @ broche: Skinn. ſuppoſes it is de- 
rived à ETi2w, extendo ; becauſe of its length; and 
perhaps that may be a more proper deriv. 
SPITAL; © manifeſte corruptum eſt ex Hoſpi- 


tale : Jun.”—which as manifeſtly derives ab E405, 
idem quod Errtgiog; Fol. Ee miog, unde hoſpes, vel 
beſpis; unde heſpitalis ; unde hoſpital, or houſe: 


appointed to receive the indigent fick, and paupers. 

SPITCH-COCK-ee/; © anguilla major; ſeu 
ut Adr. Jun. loqui amat, decumana præſertim 
aſſa; à ſpit; veru; et cock, non tantum avibus, 
ſed et piſcibus tribuitur ; ut apparet in bret-cock, 


et aliis : Riderus ſcribit ſpithcock; quaſi vellet 


deflectere a Lib un: Skinn.“ —and either Emnilapn, 
or Eran, or his own verb Trio, muſt have 
given origin to this word, if it comes, as the 
Dr. himſelf allows, à /pit; vers; this ſpecies of 
cel being ſo large as to bear ring. 


SPITE, Extnlopaer, ſpecio, deſpicio ; © unde Belg. 


* ſpiit ; iracundia, odium ; Gall. defpit ; Ital. de- 
ſpetto ; Hiſp. deſpecho; Lat. deſpectus: vel ſi 
mere Teutonicum eſſe contendamus, neceſſe erit 
ex Teut. ſpitten; ſpuere, deſpuere : Jun.” but 
why did he ſtop even there? for he muſt certainly 
have known, that /pxere, and deſpuere, were not 
originals, but derived à IIc, /puo; te ſpit at; 
ut /piit proprie ſit dedignatio, et contemptus rei, ad 
cujus mentionem faſtidioſe deſpicimus : Gr, as above. 
SPLASH, IIa cc, inſper go; ed Ilaraoow, fwdo ; 

to dirty, daub, or ſmeer. 
SPLAY-feet; ialus, latus; broad, ſprawling feet. 
SPLEEN, Trum, ſplen; the milt, lights, ſpleen. 
SPLENDOR, Dl, ſplendeo, nileo; nempe 
ex LT fit ſlito, vel ſplito, ſplendeo; u autem 
ſeri ſolet; ut ex pago, pango; frage, frango; 
&c.: — this deriv. Voſſ. has fixt on, with quod 
omnium maxime placet ; and he has given no 
leſs than ſix other deriv. and introduced them 


with a little witticiſm, which he ſeldom or never 


commits ; etſi nihil ſplendore clarius, tamen (i 
vocabulum ſpectes, ſane origo ejus /atis eſt ob- 
ſcura: tentabimus tamen: and then he begins. 
SPLICE, Manu, plico; to feld over, join toge- 
ther, ſtrengthen a ſplinter. 
SPLINTER } © Belg. /plenter, à /plitten ; diffin- 
SPLIT 5 dere; Sued. /plinta : omnia credo, 


ſays Lye, ab Iceland. /plitin; dilaceratus; and 


1 


From Gaenxk, and LATIN. 


i 


= 


SP 
they all ſeem to be but different dialects of TN, 


ſcindo ; quaſi ſplindo; to ſplit, divide, ſeparate. 


SPOIL, r06 (ng Aol. pro loan, amittus, 
SPOLIATION  veſtrmentum ; nam ſpoliare 
proprie eſt veſtem detrahere ; unde ſpolium: Loan 
vero. eſt à Eleaw, veſtio, amicio; to clothe ; alſo 


to trip clothes off :—Voll. derives {polio à Exvaaw, 


i. e. à Exvac, Prada, ſpolia; prey, or booty ;—and 
this latter deriv. may perhaps be the more pro- 
per; ſince it is very well known, that the Dorians 
often inſerted x into words; thus Evan ſignifies 
preda; into which the Dorians inſerted *, and 
made it E£xvaov': after which, the Romans con- 
verted the x into p, and of EZxvacy made ſpolium. 

SPOIL, ftain, or injure ; Enimnow, maculo, labem 
adſpergo, fædo; to ſpot, daub, or ſtain : ſee SOIL, 
or ſtain : Gr. | \ 

SPOKES of @ wheel : © Sax. ppacan; Alman. 
ſpeichen ; Belg. ſpeecken: Jun.” —and Skinn. adds, 
Teut. /peyche; et Ital. ſpighe della rota; q. d. 
ſpice-rote :—then ſurely they may all be derived 
a Traue, ſpica; vel à Trigo, extendo ; meaning 
thoſe /ong, thin, flender bars, which ſpread from 
the nave to the felly. +4 

SPONDEE, Yroydezos mus, ſpondeus Pe, ex 
duabus ſyllabis longis conſtans; a meaſure or 
foot in poetry conſiſting of two long ſyllables. . 

SPONGE, © Eroyyos, ſpongia: Nug.”—a ſea 
plant, fo called. | | | 

SPONSOR, Lede, Trovon, libe, libatio; quia 
ſponderent in Enovdy, quo libatio, vel libamen, item 
fadus notatur ; reſpondere proprie eſt repromit- 
tere; nam ſpondere ponebatur pro dicere ; to be 4 
ſurety : alſo to anſwer for any one at the font, 

SPONTANEOUS, EmTovdn, unde ſponte, i. e. vo- 
luntari?, txoili, libenter ; willingly, of one's own accord. 

* SPOON : © Tran, rudes, cochlear, ſpatha : 
Caſaub.” ' quod qualecunque ligni ſegmentum 
leviter excavatum cochlearis uſum præbuerit: 
Jun.” —tho? perhaps it might be better referred to 
the Sax. Alph. 2 

- SPORT : Skinn. derives it from porto: then 

he ſhould have derived it a Þoglow, onero, porto; and 
from thence he would transfer the ſignification to 
ſe portare ; 1. e. jucunde ſe gerere : but this is 
rather a forced conſtruction : and therefore it 
might be better, with Minſh. to derive it 2 Exwnlw, 
quaſi Enwelw, joco, contumelioſo geſtu ſubſanno. 
; SPOT; „ Trio, Tric, maculo, fedo ; to 
daub.or ſtain: Caſaub.”-- - | 
_ SPOUT, Hue, {puo; ſputum ; to ſpit, or ſpout 
out water. I» 

SPRAWL; © neſcio an a Belg. /prieel; ftiba- 
dium, torus ; præſertim gramineus in horto; q. d. 
tanquam in gramine volutari : vel quod eodem 
recidit, a Fr. Gall. pread, idem ſignante: an I 

| 3L 2 Lat. 
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Lat. /perutari, 
Tow frotti Caſaub. ſays; Þþ 
Het agitare motu vehementi; Dan. 
Prad; Belg. Hurtelen; Ao 
rie intelliguntùr de motu 

morte colluctantium ; 7 ſpread the limbs wine, 
like thoſe in the agonits of death. 

. * SPRAY, or branch; 
root : or elſe we nitiſt refer to the Sax. Alph. _ 


SPRAY 


. SPRAY, or. / Eetpw, ſentino, ſpargo; 

tb [carier, or wW about. | | 

PREACE F. ent Sax,: Verst.“ 
SPREACUNG f beating] But both Gr. 


SPREAD ; either from the Tame rd6t with 
ſpray: or elſe ab *Egnw, ſerpo; quaſi ſperpo, /Preps; 
2 : to creep on ſlowly forward. _ 

1 SPRIG: (ce * SPRAY : Gr. or Sax. 
SPRING, or lap J“ elegantiſſime fic die- 


SPRING, or ſprout | tum,” fays Sinn. *quia 


SPRING in tune temporis omnia 
SRING-water germinant, et repullu- 
lant :”—and then the Dr. adds, Caſaub. noſtrum 
Friig detorquet ab Arraigo: — then let us hope, 
at Jun. would have j 


Exh, vel 
dau quaſi ſalty propellere ſe: by tranſpoſition, 
uaſi Erperyver, ſpringing. 
bs SPRINGES og writes it ſprynges, tho 
he has derived them à Sax. pppingan ; o7iri: vel 
i fringends :—he would not on any conſideration 
have ſaid à Elewyyivo but if the Dr admits 
that //þraih is bur another dialect for frain; then 
fſpringes may be no more than another dialect for 
 Fringes; i. e. ſtringo 3 1. e. Lea to grafp, or 
bold faſt, to enſuare, to entangle. 


* RUCE, © [Tipio705, IT:eillos, proprie, qui ultra 
cæteros aliquid habet in ſuo genere: eximius, 


praſt aus, mfignis: Caſaub.” neat, elegant, and ſmart. 
SPUME; Iluw, ſpuo ; ſpit, or fome. | 
SPUR; ebe, malleolus pedis: Egugow, mal- 
Jeolos pedum ocreis mio, ve 
ſolent enim calcaria corrigiis ad malleolos pedum 
a iftringt : r ankles however being but 
an au wat place to fix the ſpurs to, we might 
be induced to derive @ /pur from the verb Zrepyu, 


nE a hook, to hang any thing on: 
SPURKET 

rious dialect of SPIKE ; quaſi ſpike? : Gr. 
 SPUR-WAY ; from the ſame root with /pur ; 
being no more than 4 Borſe- way, or, as it is 
ſometimes called, a 3#idle-way, through any per- 
ſon's ground, preſerved by right of cuſtom. 


b, Truig e, pro- 
animalium cum ipſa 


= 
" 


perhaps from the fame 
of the fea En#e&110, ar; vel à 
2 


| 


% 


pleafed him better, à 
Cap, vel Eniaxyar, urgere, feſtinare, et quo- | 


corrigid /ubſtringo; 
| this deriv.: verum etſi hæc erudite 


argeo, feſtino; to haſten, to make the horſe 


Ray :”—perhaps it is only a va- 


a — WS. Y 


From Gir, ind EL ATI V. 


pro ſpbæruluri; i. e. inſtar ph 
: ine then it would de Gr. — 
rat, membrorum 


| #10, unde natinamb, 


8 

SPURIOUS, „ Yagdt, pttiro, rendigparvg, qui 
naſeitur ſeorte, in cis ith Arty denten 
amätores, adeò vt licet non minus, quam cæteri 
uno naſcatur parente: Vo,” who has likewife 
2 other interpretations: an illegiti- 
mate iſſue. 
SPURN); ** EÞvgov, mullævlus prdlis, calcar: nefcio, 
alt Jun. an fit a Emwepuvedd, quod Heſych. non 
modo exprinmt Emegtiy, ſerere, verum etiam 
Goal, aH, Hunts, iraſci, minuri, petſequt ; 
to be anyry, threaten, to > but Voſf. has 
given another deriv. which deferves ſome at- 
tention : quid ſi ſperno dicamus contractum ex 
ſepurind, quod fit à /epars? nam ut à Haro, nd. 
Hino, | apud Feſtum; ut à neo, 
negino, unde negunate, pro negate ; ut à flo, fans, 
unde den, ohne, praſtins; ita fottalfe i 
ſeparo, ſeparund, vel ſepurino; to ſeparate, quaſi 


er | 


[parnate ; ſpurn, deſpiſe :=only Mill /epars is Gr. 
SPURT forth E deflexo ſenſu à Belg. 
SPURT of vnd ſpruyten; ſurgere in altum : 

Skinn.“ —who then refers us to /quirt and Lye to 

ſprout; both which happen unfortunately to be Gr. 
SPY : © Herod, lib. IV. cap. 27, hu, oculum 

ſignificat apud Scythas : hence the Latins /pecio, 
mſpicere; and aruſpere, ab extis inſpiciendis : 

Upt,” —but what the word aru/pere means, there 

is no dictionary will teach us: perhaps it ought 

to have been printed aruſpex: neither could there 
have been any neceſſity for this gentleman's run- 
ning to Scy/hia for a deriv. of the Latin verb 
ſpecio, when it might fo Faw and ſo naturally, 
have been derived, either ab Emu, Hane, Envtuw, 

in Voſſ. if thoſe verbs ſignify video; or elſe à 

Datu lo, unde Toto, ſpecio, videos; to fee, to 

look into; a ſpy being a perſon ſent to take à view 

of the eriemy, either ſecretly, or openly. 

_ * SQUAL aloud: either from Kaaw, o call: 

or elſe of Sax. orig. | 
* SQUAL of wind, and rain; perhaps from 

the ſame root. | 
SQUALID; Lxvſ3av, qui, uiliæ, ercus; ſweep- 
ings, refuſe, dirt: but Vell does - ap — 
| icantur, 
tamen magis placet eſſe à /qualleo, ab Arxanau, 
vel Aoxanraw, doleo ; quia maſti Squallent : vel à 
ExeXAos, aridus ; quia ariditas cauſat aſperitudinem. 


SQUAMI-GEROUS ; Nav, ſcabo, ſeaber, 


& Is 


[/quama; quia /quamea ſunt ſcabra; ſcabendo 


etenim auferatur; @ /cale, or /cab, taken off by 
[cratching. : 


SANDER: Ital. andere; Fr. Gall. 
eſpandre; utrumque à Lat. expandere ; (perhaps 
expendere) etiam tranſlate profundere, prodigere : 
Skinn.“ —conſequently Gr.—to ſpend money prodi- 
gally : or elſe we thyſt refer to the Sax. Alph. 

SQUARE ; 


8 7 


' SQUARE ; Iiifogs, guatuor; four ; 

with four equal ſides, 

 SQUAT-dewn; © forte 2 
Lye: —conſequently Gr. 

SQUAT figure; in agro Linc. et Norf. 
uſurpatur pro homine mediocris, vel aliquanto 
humilioris ſtaturæ, ſed corpore robuſto, et bene 
compacto: credo X Lat. quadratus : Skinn,” — 
conſequently Gr. | 
* SQUEESE ; Skinn. derives it “ 2 guaſſare, 
caſſare : certe proculdubio Ital. /cafftare, et /quac- 
care, ab alterutro horum ortum trahunt:“ but 
Jun. with greater probability, ſays, “ fortaſſe 
ſqueeze eſt à Kragen, findere, dividere, conterere:“ 
Land yet that action ſeems directly contrary to 
our word /queeſe, or preſs down cloſe: perhaps 
it would be better to refer it to the Sax. Alph. 

SQUILL ; ZN Na, ſcilla, ſquilla; a ſhrimp ; 
alſo a ſea onion. 

SQUINANCY ; commonly written guinſy : 
Sovay xn, angina; a choaking, occaſioned by an 
impoſtume: R. Ayxu, ſuffoca to flrangle :— 
Litt. and Ainſw. write it cynanche ; and would 
derive it à KN, 1. e. Kuvos ayxorn, canis an- 
gina; and there may be ſome propriety in the 
_ deriv. becauſe mad dogs are ſeized with that ma- 
lady; but then the 5 would be totally improper. 

SQUINT ; “ xa, vel Exonos, tranſuerſus, 
obliquus, diſtortus : Caſaub.”—but Skinn. ſays, 
* potuiſſet melius ab Aegis, quia ſc. tales 
oculi deformes, edque pudori, et dedecori ſunt ; 
et peſſimum in phyſiognomia ſignum :”—yet not 
ſatisfied with theſe, becauſe they were Gr.: he 
flies to his crabbed Saxon, and Teut. pcendan; 
ſebenden, ſchaenden ; dedecorare; et inde ſchand, 
ſchande ; dedecus, ignominia ; but all theſe harſh 
Northern words ſeem to originate à Exavdany, 
offendiculum. 

SQUIRREL ; © Exizpos, ſci-urus, ſci-urulus ; 
ex Exia, umbra ; Et Ouęa, cauda ; nempe qui ſedet 
ſub ambrd4 caude ſuz : Upt.”—the pretty little 
animal, that fits ſecure under the ſhadow of his 
own tail. 

SQUIRT ; Euglaw, ſalio; to leap, or jump forth. 

STAB, Zopayar, quaſi Elayavey, enſis; a ſword. 

STABLE, firm Irnps, Flaw, To; ſto, 
STABLE for horſes \ ſtabilis; fteady, firm; 
alſo a ſtanding for horſes. 

STACK, Aga xvs, vel Zlayvs, ſpica, ariſta, cul- 
mus; corn, ſtraw ; &c. 

STADIUM, © Ylavus, ftadinm, demenſus ; a 
Furlong, or 125 paces : Nug.”—the reaſon why 
this preciſe meaſure received the name of @ ſta- 
dium, is thus accounted for by Litt. and Ainſw. 
are rg Elaoews, quod Hercules, cam uno 
id decurriſſet, ſulſtiterit. 


a figure 


quietus : Skinn. and 


2 


From GR EEx, and LATIX. 


— 


| 


3 
STAFF; vel à Slaxw, incedo; vel à Tiago, 
ambulo: Jun. and Skinn,” —but as the former ſig- 


| nifies walking, or marching ; and the latter to 


tread, or lamp down with the feet ; it might be 
better, with Caſaub, to derive ka ab Imp, unde 
Elaw, to, ftabilio; not ſo ſtrictly in the ſenſe of 
Standing till, as of ftrengthening, and rendering 
any thing firm, ſtable, ſtrong. l 
STAF-SWEARD, © a faf-ſword,. a ſhort 
ſpeare, or jaueling, the iron whereof was lo 
and ſomewhat after the manner of a blade, a fra- 
mea: Verſt.“ but faff, and ſword, are Gr. 
STAGG, Lax, ordine incedo : Skinn. does not 
approve of this deriv.; and Jun. introduces it 
with only a fortaſſe; but then he gives ſo curious 
a quotation from, Pliny, as deſerves to be tran- 
ſcribed: in cervis certe gregatim prodeuntibus, 
mirum ordinem deprehendunt quibus ea res. 
curz : præcipue tamen admirabilis eſt ordo, quem 
tenent maria tranſmittentes: * maria tranant 
gregatim, nantes porre#o ordine, inquit Plinius, 
Nat. Hiſt. lib. viii. c. 32; et capita imponentes 
præcedentium clunibus, vicibuſque ad terga re- 
deuntes: hoc maxime notatur a Cilicià Cyprum 
trajicientibus ; nec vident terras, ſed in = 
earum natant :”—this order may likewiſe be con- 
firmed by a ſimilar paſſage in Virgil, En. I. 190; 
where mentioning the herd of deer, which Eneas 
obſerved from the top of a mountain, while 
they were feeding in the valley below, he ſays of 
the leaders, 


—— 


hos tota armenta ſequuntur 
A tergo, et /ongum per valles paſcitur agmen. 
STAGE-coach; Llanos, ftatio ; a baiting place, 
ubi viatores /ubſiſtere ſolent: diverſorium ; an 
inn: Skinn,” 

STAGE-play ; Eleyw, vel Eleyadu, ſuſtineo, ſul- 
cio; to ſuſtain, or prop. 

STAGNANT ; Vac, Flac, locus in quo- 
conſiſtitur aqua perpetuò, nec decurrat; 'Tdogacun : 
Voſſ. does not approve of this etym.—but what- 
ever diſlike he might have to the deriv. the ſenſe 
of it anſwers our idea of a Jeong lake, or 
pool, as well as that of fagnum, which, he ſays, 
à Siculis accepimus, qui Lao dixere pro Veyron, 
unde fagnum deducit Varro: Lene autem dici- 
tur, quod minime rimoſum elt : ſtagno igitur ex eo 
nomen, quod contineat, ac coerceat aquam, neque 
manare poſſit: — but the Caſpian is not ſtagnant, 
and yet contineat, et coerceat aquam. 


STAIN, Tryyw, tingo ; to dip, or dye of Aif- 


ferent colors, 


STAIRS : Verſt. and Jun. derive them“ 4 


| Sax, Ig en, à priganz aſcendere :”—Skinn, 
ſpiritu 


from © the Belg. feghe; Teut. ſteigen: —and 


| Lye runs to Ireland, not Iceland this time, 


for 


| From GR EEx, and LATIN» 8 T. 
for ſtaigbr: —and the Dr. is the only etymol. | that both can, and eigen, are derived from 


| 

il 
| 17 

1 

1 


[ who has looked towards Greece, to which, he ] 


admits, they all allude; but would not acknow- 
ledge they were derived from; tho' Ylaxou, 
he ſays ſignifies ordine eo :—and even Mr. 
Lye, under another art. viz. ſtey, tie, or ftigh, 
confeſſes, "that planiſſime refert, ut inquit 
auCtor (but where he does not ſay) Gr. Llu- 
ö | 
| STAKE; or pledge; © à verbo to flick ; quod 
ſc. in publico fgitur, et proponitur, tanquam vic- 
toris btabeum vidi muliia : Skinn,” —et viforts 


next art. 

' STAKE, or poſt; Tl. go, pungo; to ſtab, or 
Peirte; any pointed thing ; or elſe à Elaxs, /pica, 
culmus; the points, or beards of corn. 


premium: conſequently Gr. as will be ſeen in the, 


- STALE, acid 8 Ewaog, pre vetuſtate fæ- 


STALE, aecayed\ tus, vietus : ſed quid opus 
fuir & longinquo etymon petere, cum in vicino 
Belgico ſe palam offerat ? Skinn.“ but we muſt 
E longinquo etymon petere, if the Belgic is not 
the original; and it happens rather unfortunate- 
ly, that the Dr. himſelf proves it ſo: © datur 
enim Belg. tel; vetus; à quo noſtrum ale ma- 
nifeſte deducitur:“ granted: * hoc forte q. d. 
till; guietus: — but under the art. Vi, quietus, 
the Dr. ſays, © poſſim et declinare (not derivare) 
à Gr. Let, pro Lust, comprimere: —ſo 
that her, or any other liquor, may be fale, when 
by age it has acquired an acidity, or begins to 
be flat, dead, and vapid. 

STALE, or ftalking horſe : „ neſcio an a Sax. 
pezlan, furari, ſuffurari ; a ſuffurando, 1c. aves : 
Skinn.” —not literally fealing them, but figura- 
tively fealing upon them; or, as we ſometimes ſay, 
ſtealing a march on an enemy; mentioned with fo 
much raillery in a converſation between Xeno- 
phon and Cheiriſophus, towards the cloſe of the 
Fourth Book of the Anabaſis :—bur ſtill it is Gr.: 
or, perhaps, tale here may be only another dialect 
for ftalk along; as in the following art. 

STALK along Deco, ordine eo, ordine 

STALKING % incedo ; to march, or go 
fowly : Caſaub.“ 64 

STALK of a plant; either from Tlaxus, cul- 
mus; ſtraw, or ſtem, on which corn grows : or 
elſe, with Caſaub. * 2 L, iruncus, caudex; 


nam caudex et caulis, fi naturam ſpectes, eadem 


res: —but Skinn. diſſatisfied with this, becauſe 
it was Gr. adds “ Belg. autem ftee/, et Teut. 


ftiel deflecti poſſint: a Sax. can, vel fergen; 


aſcendere ; q. d. fligel ; quia ſc. caulis in altum 
ie ſurrigit :?—how unlucky the Dr. is! he can- 


not get rid of the Gr.; for it is to be feared, 


4 / 


Dextu, or Elayay from them. 
STALL in a catbedral: very few would ima- 
gine, at firſt ſight, that theſe two words ftall 
and cathedral. ſhould be derived from one and 
the ſame ſource ;_ cathedral, indeed, is nearer the 
original, viz. E-, unde Kaldee,  cathedra, 
ſedes ; a ſeat : but flall is ſomething farther re- 
moved, viz. ab Egouai, ſedeo, ſedes ; ſeat, ſet, 
ſettle ; Belg. ſelel, contractum ſtatuemus el, tal, 
ſtall : a prebendary's ſeat in a cathedral, 
STALL af a fair; Tl, inſtruo, apparo, 
adorno; ſolent enim propolæ mercimonia ſua cum 
quodam ſplendore quæſitiſſimi cultũs proponere 
venalia ; to ſet out a booth in all its Anery; to 
trick it up with all its trumpery, | 
STALL in a ftable; Ela, ftatio, flabulum ; 
the ftanding tor horſes. 
STALLION ; © quaſi dictum ſfabuli dominus, 
ſeu maritus : Skinn.” —conſequently derived as 


| in the foregoing art.: — © mallim,” ſays Jun. 


* vocabulum ad Sax. orig. referre; quando- 
quidem przlan, olim ſignificabat /alire, ſaltare; 
veriſimile 1taque eſt vocem fallion (or rather ſta- 
lion) originem traxiſſe ex priſci verbi participio 
ælend, et prelieno, /aliens :'—or, as Virgil 
as, with the greateſt delicacy, expreſſed it in 
| his Third Geo. 127, ne blando nequeant ſuper- 
eſſe /abori : — but now it ſeems to be derived 
either from Tho, in venerem prurire ; or literally 
from AXAop ou, quaſi Z1z2aXopas, alio; to leap, or 
dance upon: and now the double 's would be 
proper. | ; N 1 
> STAMINA; Tinten, ab Iractai, ſtamen, à ſtan- 
do ; the warp, the principal, the ground-work, ſup- 
port, foundation, | | 
* STAMMER; © ZYlupuaev, vel Elupuraas, 
nimid loquacitate alios offendere ; quod impedite 
loquentes, libentiſſime garrire ſoleant; vel quod 
aliis nimii ſemper videantur, etiam parciſſime 
loquentes : Jun.” —unleſs we may refer it to the 


| Sax. Alph. 


STAMP F Leu, quod Euſtath. expo- 
STAMP- ice nit cure , affidue mo- 
vere : vide quoque etymologicum in Agnugts: huc 
etiam refer Gall. efampe ; et Ital. tampa; impre/- 
io; Dan. ftempel; tudicula, typus : Jun.” any 
impreſſion of a ſeal, &c. 

STANCH, firm, and ſound Eleyavwoax, vel 

STANCH, or ſtop blood | LTeywwoai, A 
Devi, ftagnare, munire, indurare; item ſiſtere ; 
et firmare ſanguinem, ne fiuat ; to fortify, ſtrengthen ; 
one who is hearty, and ſincere in any cauſe : alſo 
to flop, and coagulate blood, ſo as to prevent it 


from flowing :—or, perhaps, fanch may, accord- 
| ing 


— 
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ing to Litt, be only a contract. of extingniſb; his deriv.; for all theſe Northern words ſeem to 


and then it would take a different root: ſee 
EX-STINGUISH: Gr. | 

STANCHION, fulcrum; i ſtando; ab Isnp, 
Lau, fla; to ſtand. | 

STAND in oppoſition 

* TY r eh, fo ; to ſtand. 
| STANK, or fluice ; © Gall. eftang ; Ital. Jagno; 
Hiſp. eftangue ; Armor. fanc ; derivant à Lat. 
flagnum ; pro quo ſequiora ſecula ſcribebant fang- 
vum Lye: — but till it is Gr. if agnum be de- 
rived from the ſame root with STAGNANT: Gr. 

STANNARY, Lago, unde flannum ; tin, or 
a tin-mime. | AA 

STANZA ; © vox pura puta Ital. ſic autem 
appellatur ſeries, ſeu ordo verſuum, puta tetraſti- 
chon, hexaſtichon, ſeu ogdoaſtichon (how prettily 
the Dr. can talk Greek, when he pleaſes!) A 
ſtanza, ſeu ftantia ; cubiculum ; quia ic. hi ver- 
uum ordines, tanquam triclinia, ſeu contigna- 
tiones ædium, ſibi invicem ſuperſtruuntar : utrum- 
que 3 ftando : Skinn,” —now the Dr. is a little 
erverſe, and would not go to the Gr. In, 
Dam, ſto; ſtand. + | 

STAPLE. of a door; from the ſame root; 
being the iron, hook or cap into which the bolt 
of the lock ſhoots, in order to make the door 
ſtable, and ſtrong. 

STAPLE of trade; from the ſame root; be- 
ing the market, or mart, where fermerly mer- 
chants kept their ftations, or ſtandings. | 
STAR: © quis dubitet Arne ab Orientalibus 
eſſe acceptum cum Perſis ella dicatur fter : unde 
Eſther nomen habet; ut ad Euſebium Scaliger 
monet ? Voſſ.“ - but, ſurely, the Perſians were 
not more antient than the Greeks, when Cyrus, 
the founder of the Perſian monarchy, lived only 
600 before Chriſt; but Ægialeus, the founder 
of Sicyon, lived above 1400 years before 
Cyrus, HT © 09 

STAR-BOARD : this. word, tho” it wears fo 
much the appearance of Northern extract. will 
be found at laſt to draw its ſource from the Gr. 
lang. thus, “ Sax. pceonbopd ; Belg. ftierboord; 
Teut. ſtewerbord; dextrum navigit latus, quod 
nauclerus, ſeu gubernator occupat: Skinn.”—this 
ſeems to be but an unſailor-like reafon ; becauſe 
the pilot, or ſteerſman occupies the 4%, as well 
as the right ſide a ſhip :—but, however, the Dr. 
goes on; © à Sax. preonan ; Belg. /tieren ; 
Teut. ſteweren; gubernare ; et bord: datur et 
eodem ſenſu Fr. Gall. eftriboxt ; ſed Germanicæ 
proculdubio originis :” — the Dr. is generally 
miſtaken in his proculdubios, and unlucky in 


LI, Ergv, Eagan, ab | 


originate from the verb 1% fteer; or, as the Dr. 
writes it fear, gubernare; ſo he himſelf acknow » 
ledges afterwards, © alludit Gr. Lees, firmus; 
quia ſc. navem firmat ; et Tyęto, tutor ; quia na- 
vem conſervat :” — but ſtill the diſtinction be- 
tween ar- board and lar-board remains to be 
accounted for; the latter is viſibly derived: 2 
Aaiog-opos, lævum-latus; the left-fide ; but why 


flar-board ſhould ſignify the right is not altoge- 


ther ſo evident. 


STARCH : all our etymol. have made choice. 


= 


of the hard, and harſh Northern words for the 
originals of arch, merely becauſe they ſignify 
roborare, firmare, durare, ſolidare ; but not one 
of them would admit of Z1eros, Elegpos, flarch, 
tho” it ſignifies firmus, durus, ſolidus ; viz.“ amy- 
lum, five gluten ex amylo, quo muliercularum 
(et mulierum) pepla firmantur ; pari quoque ra- 
tione, Belg. nuncupatur /tiiffel; a ſtiiven; firmare :' 


Jun.” a well known compoſition, uſed. to ftif- 


fen linen. | 


STARE, # bird | 
STARLING | (Foe farns ; 6 farin. 


STARE with the eyes: there was ſo natural, 
and ſo eaſy a deriv. of this word, that it is a 


wonder all the etymol, ſhould be fo perplexed 


about it; particularly ſince they all allow it ſigni- 
fies © ripidis oculis intueri; rigido, et xo obtutu 
in aliquem intueri: Jun.” —* vulgò aſtrorum, ſew 
ſtellarum contemplatione : Caſaub.“—“ intentis oc- 
culis intueri: Skinn.“ —< torve reſpicere: Lye:“— 
yet not one of them would admit of Vneigo, vel 
Tlegtos, ſolidus, firmus, rigidus; to ſtare with eye- 
balls firm, ſtiff, rigid. | 


STARK cold, dead, mad, naked; from the 


ſame root ; as Cafaub. now admits. 

START afide, ſeems to originate à fto, flare ; 
thus to ſtart-up, ſtare inſuper; to get the fart; præ- 
ſtare: it fo, it would deſcend ab Irnpi, flo, fare ; 
to ſtand : but when we ſay ihe horſes flarted: or, 
he ſtarts at a feather ; it ſeems then to take a 
different origin; as in the Sax. Alph. 


STARVE; *© Z1:pew, pri vo, orbo ; to be deprived, 


in want: Caſaub.“ 


STATE : Vascic, ftatio; a Ration, place, or poſt 


of honor : © origo ab Irnw, ſtatuo, colloco: Jun.“ 

STATHE for ſhipping ; Ylabwes, atio; a ſta- 
tion, ſtanding, or place for ſbips, whil- they are 
unloading their goods. 

STATICS ; I5apai, vel Ic, quod interdum 
appendo, libro, pondero ; Ylabwos, flatio, menſura ; 
Dlaliun, ftatice, ponderandi ars; the art of weigh- 
ing: Adr. Jun. ait Græcos pro trutina etiam di- 
cere Zlalnga, 


STATIONERS 
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all theſe coming from the 

STATUE | foregoing root, require no 
STATUTE... farther explanation; ex- 
STAT 4 cept the y of ta- 
STAYS | tianers, qui forte fic dicti,“ 
STEAD ſays Skinn. * quòd olim in 
STEADY una certa ſtatione, ſeu certo 


vico, omnes ſimul officinas habebant; nunc autem 
arſim habitant: certe bibliopole cœmeterii 
Pauli Lond. tot ſimul contiguas ædes incolen- 
tes priſci hujus moris aliquid etiamnum retinent. 
* STAVE ; perhaps, likewiſe, from the ſame 


root; viz, Labtec, ftatio ; ation, portion, part : | 


to ſing a ftave of a pſalm: or elſe it is Sax. 
STAWED ; various dialect for beſtowed : ſee 
STOW, or lay up : Gr. 
STEAL; © Slegew, prove, furari; ę in i mutato: 
#0 rob, or plunder : Caſaub.“ quaſi law, 


STEALTH; © nihil occurrit opportunius, 
quam ut dicas eſſe à orille, xillice; facitus, ta- 


cite; ob rationem per ſe manifeſtam : Jun.” — 


true; but he himſelf has adopted the opinion of 
Caſaub. under the art. STILL; viz, a Eliana, 


comprimere ; as we ſhall ſee preſently. 
STEAM; © Oe, ſuffitus, ſuſſimentum ex 


aromatibus; Ovargy, faire; by prefixing s: Upt.“ 


—perfume, or fumigation : —ſfteam ſeems rather to 
be derived ab Alun, vel Mues, by tranſpoſition 
Taau, and then prefixing T, is formed ETnap, 
vapor, fumus; vapor, ſmoke. | 

-STBE * Sax. pT1zan ; aſcendere: Verſt.“ 

STEEGEN I but derived à Nexen, ire; to 
go up.; to'aſcend :—ſee STAIRS : Gr. 

STEED.; „Sax. 'preda; equus admiſſarius, 

item bellator ; cod; admiſſarius, à Gr. Jo, in 
venerem prurio: vel forte à Lat. et Gr. ftadium ; 
equus ſc. nobilis, qui /adinm decurrit : quod 
ſi verum etymon non fit, quod merito dubitari 
poteſt, ſaltem alluſio: Skinn.” —and yet, accord- 
ing to Spelm. © fot ſignifies equus admiſſarius, 
caballus, cod enim ftationarium ſignificat:“— 
conſequently Gr.: fee STABLE, or STALL : 
Gr. 
STEEL, Zlepeoc, ſolidus, durus, firmus; iron 
reſined; and by that means rendered more ſolid, 
firm, compact :—Skinn. derives it a LTomwun, fer- 
rum durum: vel alludit Zhafw, ſplendeo; * becauſe 
it | takes à high poliſh. | 

STEEL-YARD: any perſon would naturally 
ſuppole, from our manner of writing this word, 
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der the art. Leadey-ball, has operly ſhewn; 
for there he ſays, © 1 — 33 
Londinenſibus unam eandemque aulam, vel do- 
mum publicam ſignificant: and then he proceeds 
to the true deriv. of the word Steel-yard ;'** Bel. 
gis nimirum faelan, vel ellen eſt merces vena. 
les exponere, Gall. quoque eftaller mutuati ſunt à 
Belg. ellen; exponere, et explicart merces empto- 


rum oculis:” and therefore, inſtead of Sreel-yard, 
it ought to be written $/4{{-yand ; viz. that yard, 


or place, where formerly the woollen- cloth mer- 
chants kept their falls, or booths ; and conſe- 
quently derived, as Jun. very juſtly obſerves à 


tall; ftatio ; locus ubi res venales proponuntur; 


etiam Tln exponitur inſtruo, exorno ; 10 ſet 
goods out to view : Belgis ad hoc Stadler bet laken, 
plumbare, vel plumbes figillo munite pannum probe 
tinctum; and ſo we ſee our broad clothes ſtampt 
with that leaden ſeal, or mark, to this day; 
and Staellood eſt ſigillum plumbeum pannis te- 
liſve fine ulla fraude elaboratis tinctiſue appen- 
ſum; et Staelbof, locus ubi panni ſigillantur. 
STEEP, prone: Skinn. imagines it is de- 
rived a ep; quia ſc. in loco acclivi greſſus ma- 
gis firmare et figere cogimur: he then refers to 
ftep, which, he ſays, Jun. derives “ A Leg, cal. 
care, amùulure: - this, however, is not a fair 
quotation ; for Jun. gives the reaſon why he 


made choice of that deriv. © quòd non modo 


calcare, verum etiam fullonis inſtar calcare ſigni- 
ticat : notiſſimum nempe eſt quanto cum labore 
in ardua montium enitantur homines, immo et 
in turrium edita:“ — to ſtep like a fuller at 
work, who treads as if he was always going 
up ſtairs. 

STEER, an ox, © Taupos, taurus; a bull: 
Upt.”—we might rather ſuppoſe, with Caſaub. 
and Jun. that it was called a fteer, à Tlaga, fteri- 
lis ; Bus Tlegęa apud Hom. 0b caſtrationem fterilis, 


{| ſc. et tauro oppoſitus: fee STURK : Sax. 


STEER à ſbip ISkinn., writes it fear, and 

STEER's-man\ acknowledges, that all his 
Northern words“ alludunt Gr. Zlegess firmus; quia 
ſc. navem firmat : et Tngew, quia navem conſer- 
vat: — and yet, under the next immediate art. 
which he writes ftearn, he ſays, © haec omnia Fr. 
Jun. (et Caſaub.) ſuo more deflectit a Gr. ZJage, 
vel Jlaęona, navis carina: — the only point now 
is to determine, whether Tlaęa did not ſignify 


navis carina at the time of the Argonautic ex- 


that the Steel yard was a place, where bars of pedition, and whether that expedition was not 

iron, or ſteel were formerly forged ; and conſe- I performed generations before preapn, or ier, 

quently, that it was derived from the fame root | or Aiura ſignified puppis navis in any of 'thoſe 

with the foregoing art; but inſtead of that, it] languages quoted by the Dr. with ſo much com- 
has no connexion with iron, and ſteel ; as Jun. un-| placency ; either this muſt be granted, or it 

h f | muſt 
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muſt be granted that the arge had no ern, and 
that ſhe was not Heered. n 
STEGHERS: now ſtairs: Sax. : Verſt.“ 


but STAIRS are W. eee 
S TEICK T“ Teut. and Belg. ecken; to thruſt, 
STEKE I put, or ftake : Ray: — perhaps 
he meant puſh a ſtake, or pin into the ſtaple, in 
order to faſten the door:—conſequently derived a 
lige, pungo; to ſtab, or drive a take into any thing. 
STELLAR. 7 Agne, ex Acnęa, fella; Latini 
STELLION \ enim AR Græcorum, 
rectos ſuos formare ſolent: Agng vero, juxta Eu- 
ſtath. ſit ab Aw, vel Abe, /plendeo ; to be bright 
and reſplendent ; vel ſtella deducitur à C, lu- 
men; light: vel à Tu, fio, orior. | 
' STEM of a plant: Elnua, flamen, . caulis : 
Caſaub.“ the ſtem, ſtock, or trunk of a tree, or 
plant : alſo the lineage of a family : Ignpi, ftatuo, 
flo; to ſtand; to ſupport; on which the whole 
ſuperſtructure is raiſed, 
STEM of a 2 the foregoing root, 
STEM the tide \ Lenni, fto, reſiſto; the head, 
or fore-part of the ſhip, which oppoles, or re- 
/iſts the flood :—Jun, has explained it by ro- 
trum navis; and had he ſtopped there, it might 
have been right; but he adds, © prora, vel 
puppis: theſe two words, indeed, are often pro- 
milcuous ; but there is a manifeſt diſtinction be- 
tween them in-our language; for prora is the prow, 
or the bead; and puppis, the poop, or the ftern : as 
for Dr. Skinn. if he had been no better a phyſician 
than a navigator, and etymol. his patients muſt 
have ſuffered more than his readers : for the Dr. 


tells us, that “ the fem of a ſhip is the reſtrum, 


meaning not the beak, but the forecaſtle; neſcio 
an à Belg. am; Teut. amm; caudex, truncus; 
quoniam ſc, ab 111a extremitate in alteram, ſc. in 
gubernaculum, et præſertim ipſi ſuperſtructum 
navis ſuggeſtum, (raſtrum; the pulpit) the forecaſtle 
dictum; tanquam A caudice ; ad cacumen navis 
ſenſim afſurgit:”—all which would have been more 
applicable to the fern, than the fem of the ſhip : 
but it ſeems that the Dr. never heard of ſtemming, 
or reſiſting the tide ; for he has left it out. 

STENO-GRAPHY}; Elevoyeangue, ſtenograpbia; 
the art of writing Port- hand: R. Tlevos, contrac- 
tus ; ſhort, and abbreviated. 

STENTOREAN ; Zlwlug, Stentor, præco; qui 
tantum vociferabatur, quantum alii quinquaginta; 
a herald mentioned by Homer for having a re- 
markably loud voice; | 

Ea gag nucs bea AEUXKWAEVES Hen, 
E1elogs ct Xpeevn peeyzAnlogs XHAKEGB wry 
Os 109 avinoacy,, 600 &%A9AQ6 TevInxovla ! 


EY 


| 
| 
| 
; 
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STEP; Tegan, calcare, ambulare ; £1130, 
via, veſtigium : Calaub.” a pace, ſtride ; to tread, 
or walk. * | | 

STEP- child )“ Sax. peeop; vitricus, et no- 
STEP-dame {| verca;” and Jun. obſerves, that 

STE P-father [ Gor. Becanus vult rover - 

STEP-moether ] cam Belg. fiief- moder, dictam, 

uoniam fit dura, immitis, rigida, ſeva; a fliif ; 
- +» rigidus: and in this ſenſe it is underſtood 
in Virgil, | 

Eſt mihi namque domi pater, eſt 7jufta uc- 

verca: | Ecl. iii. 33. 
ſed Sax. pceop,” continues Jun. Alman. Ain; 
et Angl. fep in hac compoſitione longe aliam 
habent ſignificationem, atque originem: quam- 
vis enim ſpecioſa Becani originatio prima fronte 


videri poſſit locum habere in Belgici, atque 
etiam Danica roverce denominatione, prorſus 


tamen aliena eſt à pTeop-padep, ac magis etiam 
ab illo pceop-beapn, et peeop-cild, quæ orpha- 
num denotant ; neque enim facile quis affirma- 
verit deſolatiſſimæ orphanorum ſort: nomen quo- 
que impoſitum a pervicaci, difficilique moroſi- 
tate, cùm eos dura lex orbitatis jubeat quidvis 
et facere, et pati: fortaſſe ſunt a Elugw ea no- 
tione accepto, qua Elubas, et Ava gu, Heſychio 
exponuntur Eluyvacai, moleſtius vinci, triſtari; 
adeo ut af cepte videri poſſint liberi a parenti- 
bus loco cedentibus in hereditate relicti:“ thus 
has this great and judicious critic ſertled the pro- 
per diſtinction between the Belg. Dan. and Sax. 
ideas of this word: -Verſt. ſuppoſes it intire- 
ly Sax. To 

STEPHEN, TLlegavos, Stephanus; corona, co- 
rolla, ſertum; a crown, wreath, or garland: R. Leb, 
corono, orno, cingo ; to crown, adorn, ſurround, 

STERCORATION, Llięeyaves, verge, Heſych. 
ſtercus, ſterquilinium; a dung- bill, muck-heap, mud: 
any compoſt to enrich land. 

STERILE ; © ZTaga, ſterilis: R. Elagw, privo, 
orbo : Nug.” —barrenneſs, infecundity. 

STERLING-money : © a natione Efterlings, vel 
Oofterlinghers, i. e. orientalibus dicta accolis maris 
Balthici, ut Boruſſis, Pomeranis, &c. qui artem 
flandi, et feriundi auri et argenti optime pro 
illa ætate calluerunt, et eam Anglos magni ex 
parte docuerunt : Aerling tamen olim etiam num- 
mum quendam ſignificavit: Skinn.“ —this may, 
perhaps, be the proper deriv.; but Jun. has 
given us another, which deſerves to be mention- 
ed: © ſterling, proba moneta Angliæ; videntur 
nempe Angli pecuniam ſuam hac voce diſtinguere 
voluiſſe ab improba multarum gentium moneta, 
quam cocudunum plerique vocant: fortaſſe vero 
vocabulum ferling (addita ſolummodo termina- 

: — 2 | tione 
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tione in compluribus Anglis, Teutoniciſque vo- 


cibus receptiffima) fecerunt Angli ex legte, 
prout ſolidus, integer, et os bar : alterum vero 
| | ocant, videtur dictum à 


genus, coroduni quod v tur 
Kongi, miſcere; propter æris atque argenti mixtu- 
ram :”—the oppoſition, therefore, between theſe 
two ſpecies of coin, almoſt overthrows the opi- 
nion of Skinn's. Efterlings ; unleſs he could have 
found out another ſet of people to have anſwers 
ed the cocuduni: — however, even the word 


Efterlings is Gr. i. e. if they derived their name 


from their Eaſterly ſituation. 
STERN, moroſt; “ Plato in Phædo, ſpeak- 
ing of Socrates, Favendes Vireanas : this Socratic 


expreſſion, Ariſtoph. in Ran. $16, applies to 


Eſchylus: Virgil, Geo: III. gr, eptima torve 
forma bovis : Upt.”—there was a much more 
happy quotation, which this gentleman might 
have taken from Virgil, viz. in the Sixth En. 
467 ; where Eneas meets Dido in the Elyſian 
fields, and endeavours to foothe her woe, while 
ſhe all the time is defcribed ardentem, et torva 
tuentem; looking at him fernly : —Cleland, Way. 1, 
would derive it from externus : — conſequent- 
ly Gr. 

STERN of a ſhip; Skinn, writes it Hearn, 
and fays, © hzc omnia Fr. Jun. (et Cafaub.) ſuo 
more deflectit à Elan, vel Negoha, nauis carina: 
puto eſſe I Lligtes, ait Martinius in gubernacu- 
lum :”—but the Dr. himſelf, under the art. ſtear 
(as he writes it) ſays, alludunt Zlzgeos, frmus ; 
quia ſc. navem firmat ; et Tngew, feruo, conſeruo; 
quia navem conſervat. 


uud; to ſneeze : R. Ilaięu, fternuto. 
STEW meat; 

lento igne aſſo; to mmer over @ gentle fire: 
Cafaub.” | 

 STEW-pond, ſeems to be derived from the 


derived from the ſame root with STOW. cloſe: 


Gr.; becauſe the fiſh, being confined in a ſmall- 
er compaſs, are not only more readily come at, 


but likewiſe feed better, having leſs room. to 


range in. | 


* STEWARD; heal, porticus ; et de varits 


jocis uſurpabatur: Ang]. vett. ow eſt locus; 
Verſt.“ —but STILE is Gr. 


ftoadge, pabulum reconditum.; ſed ad alia ſæpe, 


que recondita- ſervantur, transfertur : ard 


any. body.: R. Thęb, Þ 


fortaſſe, quaſi foward ; diſpenſator, cuſtos ; a guar- 
dian, warder, keeper : Caſaub.“ ſee likewiſe in 
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manner, © omnino tamen (ſalubrioris moniti 
quod proximam conſequitur etymologlam, intu- 
itu) malim fews derivare à Lon“, trifitid, vel 


©« Ylalww, fover,, calefacio, | 
ambulo; a ſtick, or Haff, to walk with: or elſe, 


merore afficior ; quod animum ad lapanaria, ac 
lupas inducentem ſubeat interim Horror ex fac- 
to, et planus, et tedinm, ac diteſlativ ſui, cum 
falſæ, fallaciſque voluptatis errorem veris mox 
detrimentis expiandum intelligit:“ we may evi- 
dently ſee the goodneſs of heart, which every 
where directed the pen of this truly worthy writer; 
and for the ſake of the moral ſentiments which 
he has here given us, it were to be wiſhed his 
deriv. had been juſt ; but it ſeems moſt pro- 
bable, that our word fews (by being written as 
it were in the plural number) is derived à £1oa, 
porticas ; thoſe portices, pinzzas, or places, where 
thoſe really pitiable and miſerable girls uſed to 
expoſe themſelves, and where even now they to 
this day expoſe themſelves to public view :—and 
yet, as good, and as religious as this interpreta- 
tion may appear, it has not probably reached 
the true deriv. which, according to Spelm. in 
the art. /uba, feems to be * dicta à Germ. fuba; 
Gall. eſtu fe, vel eftuve ; et Ital. ufa; omnia 
a verbo % tue, 1. e. leniter coquere, ſudare, cale- 
facere; unde Angl. a ftue, vel hot-houſe appella- 
tur; hinc lupanaria dicta ſunt ues: conſe- 
quently derived as in the foregoing art. or 


STOVE: Gr. 


STICK rn denſus, ſolidus, robuſtus; 
STICKLE I to render any thing clo/e, thick ; 
to make it become ſolid, firm, compact; to ad- 


| here, unite. 
STERNUTATION ; Hash, Nee, flex | 
and Upt.” 


STICK, or fab; © Liga, pungo, cædo :'Caſaub, 
STICK to walt with ; perhaps from Saf, 
ſtick may. be derived ab Icna, A Elaw, Tie, flo; 


to ftand, or. io ſupport the infirm. 
foregoing art.; but Jun, thinks it is more probably ST 422 75 . 
beg, denſus, ſolidus, robuſtus: Nug.“ —“ vel à. 


IFF; © aro rs Slope, aſtringere; vel Elias 


Sligęes, firmus, validus, rigidus : Caſaub.“ 
STIFF, farched, prim; “ Artuprs, immotus,, 


aſper, gravis : Caſaub.” 


STIFLE; © Elvpu, fiha, adftringo ; to ſuffocate,, 


or choke +: Caſaub.“ 


STIGHEL ;. * now of vs pronounced he: 


STIGMATIZE ; Tliyha, a mark' fixt upon 
mg: Nug,”” 
STILE to climb over; © ſcala agreſtis; parum- 


the Sax. Alph. * | deflexo ſenſu à Sax. prizele ; Belg. ftiegben ; A. 
STEWS ; © Zluw, rextigine laboro ; unde lo- fxriqan; aſcendere: Er. Jun. more ſuo deflectit a 
La, Tloluues, et Agilos: Anglis fews; Inpanar : | Llax ar, Skinn, and Verſt.“ but if r], and 
Caſaub.“ and Jun. in a truly religious and moral I tiegben ſignify aſcendere; and la xtu ſignifies. the 
| | lame 3 


* 
LAG - 
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ſame; then it is plain that the Greeks borrowed 
from the Saxons, or the Saxons from the Gr. 
_ STILETTO; © pugionzs genus, Italis nimis 
uſitatum ; credo a /ty/orym Romanorum (the 
Dr, would not ſay Græcorum) ſimilitudine ſic dic- 
tum; Hyli enim inſtar, verſus extremitatem, te- 
nuatur; Skinn.“ a poignard, or dagger; conſequent- 
ly derived from the fqregoing art. but one: Gr. 
STILL, or drop gently ; Elaregy, flillo; tt 
trickle down ſoftly. | | | 
STILL ; quiet; * poſſem declinare à SN, 
comprimere, quieſcere : Jun. and Skinn,” —Verſ, 
and Lye ſuppoſe it to be Sax. : ſee HIST : Gr. 
_ STIMULATE ; Dua, ſtimulus, nota, qua 
quis compunctus: R. Lg, pungo; to tab, goad, 


or ſting. | | 

STING; Tie, pungo; to goad, or urge to 
the quick: Caſaub, derives it à Th, Elypo- 
ÞC : Which ſignifies the ſame, 

STINK ; ** Teyyes, rancidus ; by 
Upt.”—Verſt, ſuppoſes it Sax. 
STINT; Lravai, ftare, conſiſtere; to ſtop, hinder, 
fix bounds to. 

STIPATE; Shi, ſti po, calco; to tuff, thwack, 
or cram : or elſe A EZlugpw, ftipo ; in the fame ſenſe, 

STIPEND ; Tos, n:gvos, Heſych. ftipes, lu- 
crum; a ſalary. 

STIPULATION ; © ETvnlinoc, ſtipticus, Htipu- 
latio: R. Elugu, Aſtringo; i bind by articles of 
agreement; 4 treaty binding to each party: Nug.“ 
' * STIR; Elugaxigu, ftimulo; à Tluęag, cuſpis 
haſte ; the point of a ſpear : Caſaub. derives it 
ab Owees, flimulus ; incitare, irritare; or perhaps 
it may be Iceland. 5 

STIR-ROP, ſometimes written firrup ; but 
that is not the ſenſe of the word, which ought 
more properly to be written fi-rep, it being 
compounded of ti; i. e. M an; a/cendere; to 


prefixing s : 


climb 5 and rap; ft Unis 3 @ rope ; meaning 4 rope 


to climb, or mount the horſe's ſides by: juſt like 
Hudibras's, tho' indeed he had but one; 
For having but one ftirrup tied 
T' his ſaddle on the further fide ; 
| Part I. Cant. i. 407, 
which, by the way, is the wrong ſide for mount- 
ing; becauſe all common riders ſtand on the near, 
i. e. the left fide of the horſe to mount; but 
Hudibras, being an uncommon hero, and an 
uncommon rider, mounts on he further fide :;— 
this point being ſettled, let us conſider the etym, 
of the word /tirop : Verſt. Jun. and Skinn. derive 
it as above from the Sax. ; but we have already 
ſeen, under the art. STAIRS, and STILE, that 
Frixan is evidently derived à Zluxav, a/cendere : 
and we have likewiſe ſeen, under the art. ROPE, 
that that word allo is -of Gr. orig. 


1 


| 


| 


4 


, 
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STITCH in the fide} E1:Gu,punge ; any foarp 
STITCH, or ſow ] pain; allo acu pingere; 


to work wuh a needle. s Gt bu A 
STITHE ; © Sax. pTidh ; ſtiff, bard, ſtrong ; 


ftithe cheeſe ; ſtrong cheeſe : Ray:“ — this Sax, 


word mutt be applicable to taſte, as well as trx- 
ture; and if ſo, then there can be no impropriety 
in deriving it either from E1:gu, Dio, pungo, from 
the pungency of its taſte; or elſe from lG; 
genſus, ſolidus; from the firmneſs and hardneſs of 
Its texture. | 

STITHY, or, as it is ſometimes called, ftiddy, 
a L1eeros, durus, firmus, validus; à blatkſmith's 


ſhop, where all ftrong work is done. 


STIVE, or ſtow cloſe ; Tleigo, ſtipo; to cram, 
or {ay cloſe. 

STIVE, or /ummer duſt; a contraction of æſti- 
vu, which may be derived either from Asus, 
quod verbale ſit ab vg, perfeto verbi Aw, 
accendo ; to burn, to ſcorch : or from Ziei, et 
Fol. Ede, Zero, et Egges, aftas; beat: ſummer- 
duſt, blown by the wind, or raiſed by travellers. 

STOCK of aſſurance ]“ ſane eleganti meta- 

STOCK of bees phori ab arboris cau- 

STOCK, or capital p dice ſumpta ; quia ſc. ut 

STOCK, or origin rami, et fructus a can- 

STOCK y a tree dice trahentes, aſſur- 
gunt; ita fqenus et lucrum, quo mercatore ſuſten- 
tat, a ſorte originem et incrementum trahunt 2 
Skinn.“ the Dr's. obſervation is juſt; but it is 
to be hoped he did not intend either caudice, 
or ſorte, as the origin of our word ftock ; now, 
had he made uſe of ſtipes inſtead of caudex, he 
might have found, that ſftipes deſcended from 
E1umes, and Euros, quali EJuxos, may have given 
origin to flock, 

STOCK- dove; from the foregoing art, © forte 
ſic dicta quia inter arbores, ſeu /runcos arborum 
habitat: Skinn,”—and ſometimes in the. cavities 
of rocks, 

Qualis ſpelunca ſubito commota columba, 

Cui domos, et dulces latebroſo in pumice nidi, 

Fertur in arva volans: — Ey. V. 213. 

STOCK /; perhaps from the ſame root; “ ſic 
dictus quia durus eſt, inſtar ſtoci, i. e. frunci, 
ſeu caudicis > Skinn.“ - (ſeu ſtipitis.) ; 

STOCKS; Skinn. derives it“ a Sax. procce; 
Belg. et Dan. Hoc; truncus; quia 1c. ex lignis 
perforatis it; which is a very weak reaſon ; be- 
cauſe the pillory happens to be made of the ſame 
materials, and ex lignis perforatis, and for the 
ſame purpoſe, viz. to expoſe offenders; only the 
one confines the neck and wriſts; and the other 
the ankles : or, as Butler has humouroufly ex- 
preſixd the unfortunate. ſituation in which his 
hero is diſcovered by the widow, who, on pay- 
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ing him a viſit, and finding him fet © in the ocks, to which he adds, from Camden, that e the over. 


condoles him ſarcaſtically thus; 
And thoſe uneaſy bruiſes make 
My heart for company to ake; 
To fee ſo worſhipful a friend 
I' th' pillory ſet at the wrong end. p 
Part II. Cant. i. 179. 

STOIC 3 © Foro, (Tlolnot) philoſophers, who 
were w Ty To, in porticu : we generally in Eng- 
liſh underſtand by the word foic, a man of a 
ſevere moroſe diſpoſition, or of ſome very odd 
humor, or temper : Nug.” 

STOLE, or robe; Deda, ola; Græcis eſt vi. 
7 is veſtis; Latinis, muliebris; à Leu, d 
inter alia ſignificat evJvey, v., a veſt, or 
robe, worn by our kings, and from which the 
groom of the ſtole takes his denomination. 

STOLIDITY, @axaxe, Planta virens ; vel Ele- 
Avg, A Leh, mitte; quia emittitur è radici- 


bus 3; quippe tolo vocatur proprie id, quod & 


radicibus circum arbores enaſcitur; (a ſucker) 


metaphorice accipitur pro flolido, 1. e. flulto 
Auſonius, 


Jam potes, O folo, doceri: 
nempe homo imprudens, plane inutilis eſt : 
Philoxeni Gloſſis ſcribitur fulo, per #4; hin 
homo improvidus, à flolone fit diets ; ſtultus; unde 
Holidus; fooliſh, improvident, inconfiderate : ;—Clel: 
Way. 86, gives us quite a different idea; for he | 
tells us, that c the antient Celts annkzed to an 
uncivilized, wild, or wood-man, the idea of mad- 
neſs ; and expreſſed that idea by the word fol, 
or (of-ul) from the wood: the French retain it to 


this day, in the ſenſe of zwildneſs: - conſequent- 


ly the whole power of this word depends on the 
H nables ol, and al; which are evidently deſcend- 
ed from va-n, H- va, wood, wild, or ſavage. 
STOMACH, *© Eo-war=X0%; and per ap zreſi n 
maw : Nug. ”—or, perhaps, it may be derived 
by contraction from Zlevov pnxos, according to 
Voſl. ; e the former is more applicable to our 
ort 
STONE, Thor, vel Tha, lapillus, calculus ;, gra- 
vel, grit. 
STONE-HENGE : it would exceed the office | 
of an etymol. to enter into an hiſtorical account 


of this wonderful ſtructure, which ſeems. to have | 


been raiſed by the Phcenicians, or Druids : let | 
me then only conſider its etym. which feems. 
to be this: © upon the plains, about ſix miles 
from Saliſbury,” ſays Sammes, 395, © ſtands 
and for many ages has ſtood, a ſtructure, the ar- 
chitraves whereof are ſo and. artifici- 


ally fet upon the heads of the upright ſtones, 


that they hang, as it were in the air; from 
whence, -aot improperly termed ſtone-henge :* 


thwart pieces do bear and reſt croſs-wiſe with 
ſmall tenons, and mortiſes, ſo as the whole frame 
ſeemeth to bang: —theſe croſs pieces, Clel. very 
properly calls the ligaperr, or altar; and the 
whole edifice ſeems now to have taken its. name 
from theſe pieces, which, from their poſition, 
ſeem to hang in the air; conſequently 'ought to 
have been more properly called fone-hang, or 
banging-ftones, being high exalted. in the air: and 
if ſo, the deriv. is purely Gr.: — by our com- 
monly writing it fone-benge, we have totally al- 
tered both the ſound and ſgnification of that 
wonderful ſtructure; for by writing henge, we 
pronounce it ſoft; whereas it ought ta be pro- 
nounced hard, as is plain from the deriv. ; then as 
to the ſignification, it would be no eaſy matter 
to tell us what tenge ſignifies; but when we are 
told that ſtone-henx means, what Spelm. has ſo 
very elegantly called ſaxa-penſilia ; hanging ones, 
| or rocks, the ſignification becomes evident, and 
1 the derix. eaſy; meaning, as the ſame great cri- 
tic tells us in the art. Herthus, © ingentia illa 
ſaxa quo in planicie Saliſburienſi conſpiciuntur, 
Herthi templum judicare arbitremur:“ but 
Chl. Voc. 38, ſuppoſes this ſtrufture to be of 
far greater antiquity, © and coeval, probably,” 

| ſays he, © to the pyramids of Egypt: let their 
| antiquity, however, be coeval with the Tower of 
Babel, it is their etym. alone that we are concerned 
for, and this is purely Gr. ; for both STONE, 
and HANG, are Gr. 

' STOOL *« Caſaub. derives it à E1vAoe, columna, 
cui ædificium, aliudve innititur:—it is not, how- 
ever, a conformity of letters alone will juſtify ſuch 
a deriv.: on the contrary, it is poſſible, as we 
have ſeen in many inſtances, that our Engliſh 
words are derived to us from the Gr. thro' ſo 
many different languages, and thoſe the Northern 
ones, that at laſt we have not retained a fingle 
letter of the original Greek; another and re- 
markable inſtance of which happens in this very 
word STOOL, which it may ſeem ſtrange to 
derive from Ego, and yet it is highly probable, 
that it originates from thence; thus Egouas, 
% Edo, Edlen, [2 deo, feaes ; ; ſeat, fet, ſelile — et 
non incommode quoque ex /et/le, ſetel, vel ut 
apud Bedam ſcribitur yeoroh, contractum ſtatue- 
mus ftel, ſtoel; ſtool : Jun.“ 

' STOOP-gown ; Kunlw, cumbo, cubo 3 to recline, 


* 


11 lie down. 


STOOP, or © Rlowp-; ; 4 poſt faſtened in the 
earth ; from the Lat Lat. upa: Ray: — but Taupo 
and Ruppa happen to be Lat.. for tow, not ſtowy: 

now it has been already obſerved, that a ſimila- 
2 of letters, or even a ſimilarity of ſound, will 

not 


— 
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not conſtitute true etym.; therefore, when two 
words ſignify two abſolutely different things, 
tho” they found ever ſo nearly, can hardly pe 
derived from one and the ſame root: thus a ftcop, 
or flowp, ſignifies a poſt faſtened in the earth; and 
flupa ſignifies tow, bemp, flax, and oakam ; theſe 
two words therefore, can have no connexion to- 
gether; but ſtoop, or ſtoup, ought rather to 
have been derived a Tlures, flipes, caudex; trun- 
cus; a ſtock, or poſt faſtened in the ground; and 
ſometimes called a ftulp. | 

STOOP of wine: Wachterus has very juſtly 
derived this expreſſion a ſtocp of wine from Atrag, 
poculum; a cup; præpoſito ſibilo, quaſi Edrras, 


a flop. 

STOP-cloſe ; Llurxn, Tlurn, vel Turan, ſtupa; 
ut flep up cloſe nihil aliud fir, quam implere et 
infercire fupd; to fill, or cram up with tow, cork, 
or any other materials: or elſe from Ve, /tipo, 
ſtipare, ſtupare; unde Germ. ftapffen; Gall. eſteup- 
per; Ital. ſteppare; to cloſe up. | 

STOP, or ob/tru#; perhaps from the ſame root, 
parum deflexo ſenſu; for, whoever hinders, or pre- 
vents another, does either literally, or figuratively 
flop up, or bar up his paſſage, purpoſe, or deſign. 

STORAX ; Elogat, florax ; a fweek gum. 

STORE-houſe 3 Elegeow, ſtruo; firmum, { lidum- 
que reddo; to. build, or heap up; to raiſe, or lay up 
on high: Litt. and Ainſw. ſeduced by a ſimilarity 
of letters, ſuppoſe that ſtruo originates from Z ee, 
vel Zlogew, fterno ; which is very ſtrange ; for then 
the Lat. and Gr. words would contradicteach other; 
for firuo, as we have ſeen, ſignifies to burld; and 
Lloęto, fterno, is to pull down: as for Lea, as 
Ainſw. writes 1t,, 1t mult be an error of the preſs. 

STORK ; (are rng Elogyns, naturalis amor hu- 
jus avis erga parentes jam ſenio confectos, eſt 
pietatis emblema; to take care of their, parents in 
their old age is a ſingular inſtance of the natural 
affection of theſe: birds; ut jam, multis obſerva- 
tum: Caſaub. and Upt.“ | | 

STORKEN ; © videtur non minimam habere 


affinitatem cum Gothico illo gaftaurkny, Engauler, 


non areſcere ſolummodo, ſed et gelu conſtringi de- 
notare: it ſeems to me to be derived from 
STARK : Ray :”—conſequently Gr. 


STORM: „Germ. fturm, à floren ; turbare; 
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q. d. locus ubi ſupellex, et reliqua omnia bona 
aſſervantur: vel i Belg. ſchuere ; borreum, grana- 
rium; vel forte quaſi flower, vel fowry, à Sax. 
Tron locus *—in ſhort, the Dr. would have 
ranſacked every quarter of the globe (except 
Greece) for a deriv. of this word ; which ſo eaſily, 
and ſo naturally comes from Zleg:ow, ftruo, and 
by tranſpoſition foryz t raiſe, or rear a ſuperior 
building on an inferior; and ſo to mount to a 
firſt, tecond, or third ſtory. 


Iroęic, hiſtoria; hiftory : Upt.“ 

STOT: „ Sax. prod, reda; 4 ſtallion, or 
ſteed; a young bullock, or ſteer ; or young borſe: 
Ray :”—but it is poſſible that STALLION, and 
STEED may be Gr. | 

STOVE, or furnace: if ſtove takes the ſame: 
origin with ſtew, it may be derived, with Caſaub. 
a Zlabevw, foveo, calefacio: or elſe, with Nug. it 
may originate à Tvgn, accenſio: R. Typo, 10 burn, 
to ſmoke : —inſtead of Tvpn, it would have been 
much better, if the Dr. had ſatd Tupos, fumns. 

STOVER : © vox fori à Gall. efteffer ; priſcis 
eſtouver, i. e. materiem inhibere,. copiam rei ali- 
cujus miniſtrare : quibuſdam alere, fovere ;: hine 
Angli pabulum, quod pecori reponitur, etiam. 
nunc ſtover; materiem ad rem omnem compara-- 


tam, ipſamque ſupellectilem, fuff, appellamus : 


Spelm;”—and yet all ſeem to be but various dia- 
les of foves ; fovere :—and conſequently Gr.: fee 
FODDER, and FOOD: Gr. 

STOUND, amaze : it is very remarkable; 
that moſt of thoſe gentlemen, who have written. 
on the etym. of the Engliſh lang. ſhould have 


| done it in Latin, and ſeem to have fixt their 


thoughts intirely on the Northern or Gothiq: 
tongues for the radix, or ba/is of our own ; where= 
as thoſe very Northern or Gothic words: them- 
ſelves, may be traced up to the Gr. or Ear. lang: 


or even ſometimes our own-words may be deduced 


| immediately from the Gr. without the Intervens- 
tion of any language whatever: thus, in this in- 


ſtance before us, Hickes would have us derive 


| our word ſtaund ab Iceland. ffyn; doles; funde ; 


unde to florm à city allegorice dicitur irrumpere 
in oppidum, tempeſtatis in modum : Benſon in 


Sax. pTypman tempeſtatibus concutere : Wacht.“ 


—conſequently Gr.; for all ſeem now to be de- 


ſcended from the ſame root with STIR : Gr. 


STORM aloud: . nga quaſh Ylogu-Poc, 


STORM, tempeſt J turbo; a hurricane: Caſaub.“ 
| STORY in building; Skinn. ſuppoſes it is de- 
rived © A Teut. ſtewer ; fulcrum; vel à noſtro fore ; 


| dolut: and Lye would have us: derive found from 


ſtun; and flun à Sax, pcunan'; obtundere aures ali, 
cujus ; obſtupefacere; and then refers us to. afto+ 
niſbed; but if aftonifbed, and ſtun, and ſt ound havs 


any connexion with each other; then, without 


having recourſe to the Northern tongues,, we. 


gemebundus, triſtis, ſuſpirioſus; according to Upt.: 
or, perhaps, better ſtill à T, Toyow, ono, ati 
nitus; aſtoniſbed, ſtounded. | 

8 STQUNDz. 


STORY in writing, © is only a contraction of 


may go immediately to the Gr. and there we have 
variety enough; for fonnd. may be derived either 
from Tunlw, lupo, tundo, obtundo; or from Veroesg 


. 4 CEA, es oe A SERA a nt es iy Fa — — 
— — * : my *. _ i 
” — g * 
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- STOUND, or /e © a fland : Ray: - con- 

ſequently ab Inu, Elew, flo, fare, ſtando. 
-STOUT-hearted : here our etymol. widely 

differ : Jun. derives it ©* ab Alman. folzer ; 


and LATIN. 8 T 


STRAITWAY ; Belg, firack ; ftatim : quaſi 
ſtratim, vel ſtracktim z “ ab lun ſto unde ta- 
tim cito : Voſſ.“ preſently, immediately. 

STRANGER ; Ex, ex vel Efw, extra, extras 


Dan. et Belg. fout ; audax, ferox :”"—< mallem,” 
ſays Skinn, © 2 Sax. peur, prod hopp ; Dan. fed 
heſt; equus admiſſarius ; tales enim, niſi ubi venere 
exhauſti, auimaſi, et pugnaces ſunt: and Caſaub, 
derives it “ a Lledſai, winatur; quo hominem au- 
dacem, et prefidentem indicant: but perhaps it 
might not be altogether foreign to derive ftout 
a Zlepros, durus, firmus, validus ; brave, ſtrong, 
COUT AGENUS, | , 

STOUT, and ſtrong; from this laſt deriv. 

STOW eſe ; Lale, ſipoz unde Sur, et 
Turn, ſtupa 3 oakam, Or loo, 10 calk ſhips with, 
by driving it in Bard and cloſe. 

STOW, or lay up; Toa ſunt porticus; ſed et 
de variis /ocis uſurpabatur ; ſiquidem Tloai, dice- 
bantur etiam loca, in quibus frumentum recon- 


debantur; ra Taue, ü olg 6 oilcg, inguit Ariſto- 


phanis ſcholiaſtes: Anglis vetuſtioribus ſt erat 
ſtatio, aut locus; et towing ; callocatio; hodie 70 
beſtow eſt collocare; he hath beſtowed his daughter 
well: de temporis, atque otii collocatione ; he 
knows how to, he/tow, or employ his time: et 
ſteward fortaſſe quali. toward dictus eſt diſpenſa- 
tor, cuſtos, vel procurator peni, Tapuxor, a but- 
ler: Caſaub. and Jun.“ — Verſt. ſuppoſes it to 
be Sax. 

STRAFT; Iceland. at ſtraffa; objurgare, in- 
crepare: Ray: — 0 ſcold, rate, or chide; which 
might lead us to ſuppoſe that it originated from 
the ſame root with STRIFE, variance, animaſity. 

STRAGGLE ; © quali. ſtraygle; A verbo 40 
ftray : Skinn.“ which the Dr. has derived © ab 
Ital. ſtraviare; errare; q. d. extra- viare: but 


neus, extrinſecus; a foreigner. . 
STRANGLE 52 ay yevw, Eleayyarm, vel 
SIRANGUARY 8 ſtringo, ſtran- 

gulo : R. Elpayyos, tortuoſus ; twiſted, contracted; 

choked, or Fact | | 
* STRAT-AGEM : ws: pies, Dea - 
STRAT-EGEM Inyew, ſtratege. 
ma, exercitum-duco; 10 lead, or conduꝶ an army : 

R. Zlgalos, exerciius, et Ayu, duco: When com- 


pounded ⁊Ięaſnyas, dux. 

STR ATO-CRACY : Elealog, exercitus; an army; 
and Kealwpa, reger; to rule, or govern; ſtrictly 
ſword-law. ex | S > 

STRATUM ; love, ſterno, ſtravi, ſtratum : 
to ſpread, or lay preſirate : allo the different Jayer; 

earth, ſoils, &c. 

STRAW ; from the {ame root; becauſe ſtrowed 
on the ground for litter, 

STRAW-#erry; Lye ſays, © refte Skinnerus, 
qui ita dictum vult, quod inſtar ſtraminis humi 
inſternitur:“ — but this would be as applicable 
to the cucumber, &c. — however,” ſhould it be 
true, it would then originate from the Gr. as in 
the foregoing art. * 

STR-AY ſeems to be contracted from extra-vi- 
are, errare; i. e. ab Oia, via; a way: to wander 
out of the way. 

STREAKS; Ele, yes, ſtriatus, ſtriga, columne 
canaliculus; the channel, or gutter of à pillar ; the 
fluted part of it, which appears camphered ; and 
hence uſed to ſignify the iron hoop which bor- 
| ders the wheel, and makes the tracks, or- marks 
in the earth, 


would not, on any account, derive it ab Ota, waz. 
& road, or path; to be out of the way. | 
STRAIGHT: from the Gothic appearance of 
this word, we may eaſily diſcern the channel 
thro' which it has been derived to us, as all our 
etymol. agree: but little have they imagined, 
that all the barbarous words they have produced 
were nothing more than ſo many horrid, rugged, ; 
rough diſtortions of either Oębos, rectus; Opry 
porrigo; ſiretcht into a ſtraight line; to ſignify any 
thing done immediately, ſiraitway, without delay, 
STRAIN, or bind; Elgayymw, Elgayyigu, 
ſtringo; to draw hard, — | x 
STRAIN, ſtretch the voice; © Elgnmns, aſper, 
acutus: Elennes Ho, aſpere clamare; to call aloud : 
Caſaub.” “ | 
STRAIT, narrow; EZTeayyauu, Eleayyicu, /irings ; 
vel fortaſſe à Zpryyw, ſtrings, . ſirius ; . ſtrait, 
confined. As 
7 


STREAM, ZleopPes, vertigo, gyrus ; a whirl- 
pool, eddy; for a ſtream may flow in a direction 
circular, as well as rectilinear: —or elſe it may 
be Sax. 1 | 

STREET; Elzgzow, ETogervuw, unde ETewlov, 3 
ETewyuus ſterno, ſtravi, ſtratum; to ſirew, or ſpread 
ever with pebbles, to form a ſtony Pavement. 

STRENG Verſt. ſuppoſes them all to be 

STRENGRA F Sax. : and indeed they have 

STRENGTH } that barbarous appearance; 


but are all evidently derived either à Efevos, ro- 


zur; vel à Tligtoc, Eleppos, firmns, durus, robuſtus; 


Irm, ſolid, ſtrong. 


SIRENUOUS, Eleouns, wwTvecs ; Heſych. ſtre- 
nuus ; briſk, active, lively,  __ 

STREPEROUS, Tego, ſtrides, ſtrepo, ſtreperus; 
loud, noiſy, jarrigg. 

STRESS ; Elexyyes, Eleayytuo, ſtringo, ſtrictus; 


far ailened ; drawn into a ſtrait, diſtreſs, or trouble. 


STRETCH, 


HIT: Gr. 


From GR RI E, 


3 
STRETCH, either from Aga, 
traho ; to draw to the utmoſt ; or elſe, with Caſaub. 


ow, Aga, 


from Oęeyo, porrigo; to reach out. 

STRIATED ; Seit, yos, Ariga, ſtriatus; a 
gutter, groove, or channel. 

STRICT ; Deayytue, ftringo, ftriftus ; to ſtrain, 
or draw cloſe ; unde Eleayyos, tortus ; twiſted, like 
a ſtring, or cord. 

STRIFE ; vel A £Jeeyopar, tardo, tefſo ; vel à 
Eleopn, verſura, flexus ; i, e. à Elgepu, torqueo, 
contorquendo Inxo ; to flop, bend, thwart. 

STRIKE a blow; © Elezyyeuu, vel Eleayyiu, 
firingo ; unde Ele, Prix, ftriga ; a ridge, or ra- 
ther dint, cauſed by a ſtick, &c. Voſſ,” —or, 
perhaps, our word ſtrike may come from the 
| Felcie ⁊'ick; according to Clel. Voc. 140, n; 
4 725 that likewiſe ſeems to come from the Gr.: ſee 
| DIC ay 

STRIKE of corn} from the ſame root, parum 

STRIKLE 
ſuram hoſtorio radere, ſeu coequare, complanare ; 
to make ſmooth, or level the corn to the top of the 
meaſure. 

STRIKE ſail; from the ſame root, parum 
deflexo ſenſu, nempe velum remittere, relaxare, 
deponere ; to drop th fail lower : Gr, 

STRIP of cloth ; Eleenlos, flexilis ; à long, flen 
der piece. 

STRIPLING : the reader, probably, may not 
chuſe to admit of the firſt deriv. of Jun, who 
ſuppoſes a youth receives the appellation of frip- 
ling, either becauſe he refuſes any longer to ſub- 


{ 
3 
1 5 


mit to STRIPES; qui, parum à virili ſtatura, nec | 


tamen adhuc nates virgis, aut manum ferulæ, 
ſubduxit ; but rather his latter, as being one 
who outſtrippeth his fellows: only now he ſhould 


have traced it up to the Gr. ; for, ſince he allows | 


that fripling has a connexion with growth, let it 
firſt be derived from the Teut. truetzen, ſprutzen, 
vel ſpritzen, which Skinn. under the art. outſtrip, 
ſays, ſignifies profilire, inſtar aquz ſiphone pro- 
jectæ; or, perhaps, as he ſhould rather have ſaid, 
to ſhoot. forth, like ſprouts in the ſpring ; and then 
It would naturally take the ſame origin with 


SPRING, or lap forth, i. e. Gr.; for ftripling | 
is no more than a contraction, and tranſpoſition | 


of that Teut. word /pritzen ;. thus, ſtrip-, and 
the termination zen, changed into the diminu- 
tive ling: ſo that, at laſt, 4 firipling ſignifies 


either an overgrown youth; or a youth but juſt | 


under full growth, i. e. nearly arrived at man- 


hood ; and feems to take the ſame origin. with |. 


 {prout, or rather SPRING forth. 


STROP, Caſaub. writes it, according to the 


common orthogr. rap; and derives it à Leer- 


deflexo ſenſu, nempe men- 


and LATIN. 1 


there is another Gr. word ETeopes, froppus, em- 
reajujusrey Awoeg, Heſych. a fillet, thong, ſtring. 

STROW " Teo, FEwrw, Fewrigy ftramen 3 
raw: Upt.” — but there is no ſuch verb as 
ETleww, our lexicons give us Elewvvpi, and Lloęto, 
fterno. | | 

STRUCTURE ; Liegt, firuo ; to build: —Litt. 
and Ainſw. ſeduced by a ſimilarity of letters, 
ſuppoſe ftruo, xi, dum, to be derived à Leo, vel 
LTegew, ſterno; which is very ſtrange; for then 
(as we obſerved under the art. fore-houſe) the 
Lat. and Gr. words would directly contradict 
each other; for ffruo, as they admit, ſignifies 2 
build ; and TTlogco, ſterno, is to pull down ; lo that 4 
ſtructure, according to them, ſhould ſignify an 
edifice pulled down : as for Zleaw, as Ainſw. 
writes it, it muſt be an error of the preſs, | 
|  STRUGGLE with a diſorder: © Calaub. deflec 
ele a Eleevyopas, vel Lleayyevopa, guſtatim (it ſhould 
have been guttatim in Skinn. edit.) deficio, ta- 
beſco, conſumor. Skinn.“ —and then the Dr. ought 
to have quoted Homer, as Caſaub. has done; 

BeXlegov n arent fva wee, nt Gl 
- H ond Yleeuvycobai & ain ini 

Better to periſh once, or to be ſaved, 

Than waſte by piece-meal in a ling'ring war. 

; Il. O. 511. 
STRUMOUS; “ vel a fruends (1. e. a Lee to,) 
quia ftruttim aſſurgit; vel à Teta, ob duritiem: 
vel à ruma, cùm præcipue collum infeſtet: Voſſ.“ 
4 wen, or ſwelling in the neck ; a ſcrophulous 
tumor, | | 
STRUMPET ; “Mageres, Caſaub. Margwros,. 
Upt.“ —for both ſignify /eno, vel lena; by tranſ- 
poſition Magęores, quaſi Agęeteres, a firumpet, @ 
pimp, or bawd. 
STRUSHINGS ; © orts; from: deſtruction, I 
ſuppoſe,” ſays Ray :—then I ſhould. ſuppoſe it. 
would be Gr. 

* STRUT : hoc certum eſt (ſays Caſaub.)' 
que majora ſolitis eſſent Eſpedss, nuncupata: 
unde Lesbe ana, 1. e. Majora ; inflari, tur gere: 
zo ſwell. with inſolence and pride: or eiſe it may 
be Sax. | 
STUB: Euros, ſtipes,. truncus ; the trunk, 
STUBBLE { or dottom part of the trunk of a 
tree: * flipula,” ſays Vol. © diminutivum ab in- 
uſit: Aipa quia caulis eſt frumenti;“ the Halt, or 
ſtem of corn. 

STUBBORN ; .** £1:Bzpes, denſus, firmns : tiff, 
and untraftable : Caſaub.“ 

STU D of horſes, and breedins mares > ec: 
STEED : Gr. 


| 


tos, flexilis ; Deenla armille,. Funiculi; and yet | 


STUDY ; Ems, quali Lai, fudizm ; cager= 
neſs, earneſtneſs, and ardor. 
STUFF ; materials: © Gall, Ha materia, 


matcries ;; 
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materies; eftoffer; neceſſaria ſuppeditare; priſcis 
eftouver ; i. e. materiem exhibere, copiam rei alicujus 
miniſtrare ; quibuſdam alere,  fovere ; hinc Angli 
pabulum, quod pecori reponitur, etiam nunc 
to ver; materiem ad rem omnem comparatam, 
ipſamque ſupellectilem, uff, appellamus: Spelm.“ 
Land yet all ſeem to be but various dialects of 
foveo, fovere; and conſequently Gr.: ſee FOD- 
DER, and FOOD: Gr. | 

STUFF, or cram ]* Ylupw, ſtipo; to fill, or cram 

STUFFING Tage Caſaub.“ 

STUM; “vox cenopolis ſatis nota: Suecice 
um detruncatum volunt ex Lat. muſtum: Lye:“ 
but muſtum, as we have already ſeen under the 
art. MUST (which, by the way, happens to form 
STM by. tranſpoſition) is of Gr. extract, 

STUMBLE, To- Baw, titubo; parum e; 
to walk unſteadily: Voſſ.—unleſs we may derive it 
à Nlwwa, caſus : Thimlw, cado; to fall. 

STUMP: Caſaub. derivat ab illo YTJupecs, 
quod Heſych. exponrt Tee os, X98ja0s, caulis, 
truncus; the trunk, or part of the trunk of a tree: 
Jun.” 

STUNT, Ai; © vel i/tultus, fatuus; forte quia 
ſtulti prefereces ſunt: vel a verbo to fland; ut 
reſty (or rather reftive) a reftando; metaphora 
ab equis. contumacibus ſumpra : Verſt. Skinn. 


and Ray: — but then theſe gentlemen ſhould. 


have traced their deriv. up to the Gr.; as under 
the art. STOLIDITY, and STAND; Gr.: 70 
Stand on the reſerve. | 

STUPID, Ga, Gan, fupor : vel i Jyvros, 
fipes, truncus ; quia ftupidus, ftipitis, vel trunci 
inftar fit: aliquantum etiam convenit cum Ono, 
Fupeo, admiror ; to be in amaze, left in aſtoniſbment. 

STUPRATION, Sve, vel Elva, fuprum, 
tentigine laboro, to inſtigate luſt, excite defire. 

STURDY, *© legs, vel Tligaęss, durus, Ar- 
mus; ftout, obſtinate : Caſaub.“ 

ST URGEON, zur fo, quaſi ftargio, © vulgo 
dicitur furio: Jun.” a fiſh ſo called. : 

STT; < Sax. pcizo; Belg. fwiinſtige : ipſum 
vero pcize quam proxime accedit ad Zluyos, 
odium; unde Vrytęos, horridus, gravis, odioſus; 
vix enim incidat aliquis in locum, odzo dignio- 
rem, quam Saram, ſuile; ubi animalium im- 
mundifſimi conſpectus oculos, graveolentia nares, 
grunnitus aures, pariter offendunt: Jun.” —4 
hog-ſty 


ſelves offends our eyes, their {ſmell our noſtrils, 

and their grunting noiſe our ears. | 
STYLE in writing : Lluaos, graphium ; ftruftnra 

orationis, ad dicendi modus; the conſtruttion of a 


ſentence, choice of words, manner of writing, mode | / 
of expreſſion : allo an iron inſtrument to write with, 
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; than which there cannot be a more naſty ] 
place, where the filthy fight of the animals them- / 


” 1 


made uſe of by the Greeks and Romans: — this 
inſtrument, Clel. Way. 30; and Voc. 198, n, 
derives from * ;cht's-t4il, or ꝓſtil; the tool (telum) 
for writing, or firiking the letter: — but both 
icht, and til, and tool, and telum, are Gr.: ſee 
HIT; and TOOL: Gr. | 

STYLITE ; *© ZJuailns, one who is on a pillar 
R. Z£Tvacs, vel Eluais, columna: this denomination 
was given to St. Simeon, who lived a long time 
"on the top of a pillar : Nug.” 
bg STYPTIC ; Tioga, vel lego, ftipo ; to launch 

00d. | 
STYX ; Tot, yx; fluvivs infernalis ; horror, 
odium : an infernal river mentioned by the poets: 
R. Eluysw, odio proſequor ; to perſue with hatred: 
vel amo Ts "Elviyegs, a triſtitia ; cauſing forrow, 
and woe. _ de 
SAGE; commonly written, aſſwage, but de- 
rived either from“ Evo, Evew, ſueo, aſſueſco, 
manſueſco : If. Vol.” —to be accuſtomed, trained to 
the hand: or elſe ſuage may be derived ab Hd, 
Aol. Fundus, ſua vis; ſweet; ©. quaſi adſuaviare, 
ſuavem reddere; 1. e. edulcorare, mitigare : Skinn. 
and Minſh.” —and- yet neither of them would 
acknowledge, that /uavis was derived ab Hd, 
tho' the tranſmutation was ſo natural. 

SUASORY, Aste, ſuadeo, placto, delecto; to 
pleaſe, delight, prevail with: vel ab 'Hdus, ſuavis; 
ſweet ; unde ſuadeo, blande loquor ; to talk ſwecet 
words with ſoothing blandiſhment. 

SUAVI-LOQUY, Hau-, ſuavi-loquens ; 
ſweetly-talking. | | 

SUAVITY, Hahne, ſuavitas ; ſweetneſs. 

SUB-ACTION: ſee ACTION; Gr.—— We 
have many other words in our language, begin- 
ning with the prepoſition SUB, which will be 
more properly found under their reſpective arti- 
cles; unleſs when the primitives themſelves are 
not in uſe; as in the following words, when 
compounded, 

SUB-ALTERN, Axoleppos, ZEol. pro AXAdlguos, 
alter, alternus, ſub-alternus ; taking turns ander- 
another ; an inferior officer. | 

SUB-DITITIOUS ; 'Tmro-9idupi, ſub-do, ſub- 
dititius; given inſtead of another ; a counterfeit ; 
faijuly, forgery. 
SUB-DOLOUS, - AN, dolus, ſubdolus ; full of 
deceits, tricks, frauds. 

SUB-DUE ; *YrTo-Ji9%jmi, ſub-do; to put under 
ubjection. | | 
SUB-JECT, Ito, Ini, mitto; unde jacio; ſub- 
jets; caſt down, or ſubdued; rendered obedient, 
loyal. Watt acts: | 
SUB-ITANEOUS, Te-, «i, Topevopai, e, 
ſubeo, ſubitaneus ; haſty, ſudden. | 
SUB-LIME, Ash, limus, ſublimis ; high, and 


lofty ; 


S U 


Lofty ; above all earthly things: if we may de- 
nd on Litt. and Ainſw's. etym. tho' with Voſſ. 

we might rather derive it à Ayn, limen; quia 

quod ſublime eſt, id, inſtar ſubliminis, eſt elevatum. 

. SUB-ORN, Nea, venuſtas; New, ornamen- 
tum; orno; ſub-orno ; to prepare, inſtru any one 
privily to bear falſe witneſs, or any other miſ- 
chievous practice, | 

SUB-POENA, T' Henn, ſub-pæna; a writ to 
call a man into Chancery, to bear witneſs in a 
trial, under puniſhment in caſe of non-attendence, 
 SUB-SIDENCE } E, /edeo, ſubſideo, ſubſi- 

. SUB-SIDIARY dior, ſubjidium; to fink to the 

SUB-SIDY Bottom; to ſtand by in time 
of need; to ſupport, under-prop : allo a national tax. 
SUB-STANCE Ja ſulſtando; quod per ſe 

SURB-STANTIVE N /ub/tat ; whatever can ſub- 
fiſt of itſelf ; and is able to STAND by its own 
power : conſequently Gr. | 

SUB-TIL, Tia, vel potius Hua, pennæ mol- 
les ; light feathers, ſoft as down; and hence uſed 
to ſignify any refined cunning, cloſe laid argument: 
or elſe we may, with Cæſ. Scal. derive it rather 
« 2 fihs tenuioribus que in tel bene texta ocu- 
lorum aciem penè fallunt :”—only now we muſt 
trace tela; and Voſſ. tells us, prius fuit textura A 
texo; and texo he derives à Tage, hoc eft ordine 

o fili artificioſe junguntur. 

SUB-TRACTION, ſometimes written ſubs- 
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ä 


ex his planum ſit cum urbi nomen inditum vo- 
luerit Varro, ſc. ab urbo, vel urvo:—the intro- 


counted for, let us now trace the deriv. of 
urbus, vel urvus, which are evidently derived à 
curvus; and that is as evidently derived à Kuglos, 
curvus, convexus ; bent, bowed, or crooked ; mean- 
ing the plow-tail, or handle; as Virgil has de- 
{cribed the buris : Geo. I. 169; 

Continuo in ſylvis magna vi flexa domatur 

In burim, et curvi formam accipit ulmus aratri : 
this mention of the buris, or plow-tail, ſuggeſts 
to me another deriv.; viz. b»ris, a Boog-zec, 
bovis-caudia; the ox-tail ; and the ox, or bull, be- 
ing antiently made uſe of in agriculture, they 
called the handle of the plow, the plow-tail, or 


lated Juris; and buris was transformed into rde, 
urbis; which indeed is buris tranſpoſed. 


SUC-CEDANEUM Xagu, xadu, cedo, ſucce- 


do; to follow, to come in 


SUC-CEDE 
Dc the place of another; to 
SUC-CESS ſtand in his ſtead, 
SUCCINUM,; Mugw, /ugo ; ſuccus ; any juice to 
ſuck. | ; 


SUC-COUR ; Pe, fluo, rus, corruo, curro, ſuc- 
curro; to run to the timely aid and aſſiſtance of 


any perſon, 
SUCH ; derived to us from the Greek, thro' 


traction; but both originate à Aeaoow, deayn, 
traho ; to draw from, to deduct. 

SUB-U RBS, „Kuen, ec Xveſpraom : Voſ,”— 
but Heſych. explains thoſe words by Txiglncat, 
ſaltare : then what connexion thoſe words can 
have with ſuburbs, is not eaſy at firſt ſight to 
diſcern : however, let me give his words, under the 
art. urbs, a ſecond reading: quod autem Romani 
aratri curvaturam aruum vocarunt, id eo factum 
quia ar vum generatim dicerent 70 Avz5we, hoc 
eft, quod ita flexum, ut redeat ſurſum verſus : 
hinc u Dare, Kuę gag, et Xveſiaomn : ſince then 
theſe words may have ſome connexion with the 
ſhape, or curvature of the plow, let us now ſee 
what connexion the plow can have with the word 
urbs, and conſequently with our word /uburbs ;— 
Voſſ. tells us, in the beginning of his art. that 
urbem dici quaſi orbem, ut ait Varro, quia in 
orbem fieret: vel ab urbo, five urvo, hoc eſt buris, 


five aratri curvatura; nimirum urbem condituri / 


taurum ac vaccam jungere ſolebant, et aratro 
ſulcum deſignabant, intra quem, vel in quo, fun- 
damina ponerent: eſt hac de re illuſtris quoque 
locus apud Ovid: Faſt. IV; 

Apta dies legitur, qua mcenia ſignet gratro; 
and Virgil, En. V. 755; | 


Sax. ppile; Alman. /ulih; q. d. ſo lic, vel ſu lic; 
i. e. ita ſimile; ſo belike : Verſt. Jun. and Skinn.“ 
nov, both ſ%, and like, are Gr. 

SUCK, Mog, ſugo; to ſuck, or draw; like a 
pump, or a ſiphon. 5 

SUDORI-FIC, Idee, vel IJews, ſudor ; feweat, 
perſpiration, 

SUDDEN; © magnam videtur affinitatem 
habere cum illo L‘, quod Heſych. exp. ra xte, 
Seplixws, celeriter, impetugſe: Jun.“ but this ap- 
pears of modern conſtruction; we might there- 
fore, with Skinn. rather ſuppoſe, that /udden was 
only a contraction of ſubitanens ; and then trace 
the Greek etym. as we have ſeen under that 
art.: Gr. | | 

SUDS : Skinn. and Lye have derived this 
word from the Sax. pcocan; coguere; and 
eroden, coitus: and then Lye refers us to 
eethe; which unfortunately 1s Gr. 

SUE for a favor] ſeem to be but a contraction 
SUL at law 
without interceſſion; and therefore may be derived 
either from Exeh, quaſi eguomat, ſequor, perſe- 
cutus: or elſe the former may be derived a Zilcw, 
guæro; to ſeek, aſt, or intreat with great im- 


D Northern languages; thus, © Belg. fulck ; 


| Interea Aneas urbem deſignat araire ; 


portunity. 
is F 3 N SUE, 


duction, and uſe of the plow, being thus ac- 


more properly the ox tail: and Boog-upa was tranſ- 
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SUE, tranſpire; a contraction of ſuder ; i. e. 
of Dee vel Idebg, ſeweat, or perſpiration, or rather 


now the tranſudation of trees; as gums, &c. 
 SUET; commonly written / et; Tus, Zvos, 
ſus, porcus : vel à Eleap, ſebum, - vel ſevum, vel 


. ſepum ; fat; à ſue; quaſi ſuevum, quod plus pim- 


guidinis hoc animal habet: the lard of bacon. 
SUFFER, dige, fero, ſuffero ; to bear, endure, 


/ Permit. 


SUF-FICIENT, ob, flo, ſufficiens ; ſuitable, 
anſterable. 

SUF-FLATION, Tvew, II, flo, ſufflamen 3 Ma- 
chinæ genus, quo in deſcenſu, vel procurſu nimio, 
rota ſolet ſuflari; a machine applied to the 
wheel of a carriage, when the deſcent would be 
too violent and rapid: we commonly call it 
a trigger. 285 

SUF -FOCATE, Bong, Bo xe, A Bou, Doco; 
But, vox; unde fauces; ſub fauces ſuffoco; to 
ftrangle; any ſtricture under the jaws, or obltruc- 
tion in the throat, or larynx. 

SUF-FRAGAN [ inſtead of following the deriv, 

SUF-FRAGE c of ſuffrago, ſuffragor, and 
fſuffrageneus, which ſeem to convey a very forced 
idea, when applied to our word fuffragan, and 
which then would originate à Per, puyw, quali 
ar, ſrango; to break; an idea far enough 
diſtant from the idea of a biſhop : but ſuffrago 
ſignifies 2% afift, or help; and in that ſenſe it may 
be applicable to an alſiſting biſpop let the ſig- 
nification of a word however be whatever it may, 
and let whatever be the ſenſe given to that 
word, ſtill it is the root and ſource alone that 
etym. is concerned about; and therefore inſtead 
of following the diſtant deriv. of the Latin word, 
Jet us rather attend to the far more natural, and 
conſequently far more ſatisfactory deriv. of Clel. 
Voc. 45, where he tells us, that © the inferior 
or ſubordinate dignitaries to the high barons, or 
biſhops, were called ſuf-fragans, or ſub-bar-reichins, 
under Feads of a diſtrict: — only now all thoſe 
words are Gr. | 

SUGAR: © Zaxxae, or Lauuxpior, ſaccarum: 
Nug.”—what a pity it is, the Dr. did not conſult 
his lexicon and dictionary, before he ventured to 
give us ſuch falſe orthogr.—he ſhould have writ- 


ten Nanga, and ſaccharum; ſugar a ſpecies of 


honey found in reeds, or canes, of a gummy 
ſubſtance at firſt, but refined by boiling, and con- 
ſolidated by baking; which latter operation is a 
more modern invention. 

SUG-GESTION ; Xeto, XFf605z KeigrCu, gero; 
ſuggeſtio; prompting, reminding. 

SUI-CIDE, Ov-xenlw, ſui, vel ſe-cedit ; 10 kill 
bimfelf ; felf-murder : the moſt unnatural of all 
Fre, 
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SLIITE of. attendents.; “ Gall, ſuite; unde 


Anglica vox deſumpta eſt; nemo non deducit 3. 
ſui ure, ſequt ; Jun., under the art. ſtitte: but 
unde ſuivre ; ſequi ?—ab Exe. vel equomai, ſe- 
quor z to follow ; aſſeclæ, greges aſſeclarum rari, 
et privatum modum fſupergreſſa magnificentiæ 
pompa conſpicui: pages, or a great number of 
altendents; a nobleman's, or an ambaſſador's ſuite 
of ſervants. v8; | 

SULLEN ; Exvaxuw, vexo, fatigo; to be vexed, 
grieved, ſoured :—© q. d. ſolaneus ; i. e. qui /ol;- 
tudines querit : alludit Gr. Exvaaw, Skinn. 
Wachterus: — but SOLE, and SOLITUDE, 
are Gr. | | 

SULPHUR : if we wanted any other argu- 
ments to prove, that the Celtic language was 
derived from the Gr, not the Gr. from the Celt. 
we might be convinced from this ſingle inſtance 
alone; for, according to Clel. Voc. 166, © we are 
to derive ſulphur from the Celtic, thus; 


⁊æ ; the prepolitive-article } zulphur; materia 
ul ; materia ignea; an igneous 
pbur; fire '} /ſubſtance:” — now 


Ta- in Greek ſignifies materia, materies ; it can- 
not therefore be an original expreſſion in both 
languages; the one therefore muſt be derived 
from the other, or both languages muſt be the 
ſame; the priority muſt be determined ſome- 
where: the ſame obſervation likewiſe may be 
made on the latter half of this compound ; viz. 
phur, which is evidently deſcended from Ive, 


ignis; fire; or any thing very inflammable. 


SUM-total ny ſuper, ſupremus, contracted 
SUMMIT to /ummus; To Tou-rav, the total 
amount; higheſt, beſt :—-with regard to the ex- 
preſſion "full-ſummed, Skinn. very properly re- 
marks, © vox accipitrariorum propria; ſic dici- 
tur accipiter, cui omnes pennæ jam /uccreverunt ; 
1. e. cui nihil de ſumma pennarum deeſt ;?—but 
'then the Dr. ought to have derived it as above. 

SUMMER: there are two deriv. of this 
word; Martinius dici putat quaſi /an-mer ; 
ſolis-plus ; quod illa tempeſtas anni plus habeat 
ſolis : this is not ſo good as the following, Petro 
Nannio /omer dicitur quaſi ſon-heer; ſolis dominus ; 
quemadmodum hyems quibuſdam putatur wint-er 
dictus, quaſi wint-beer; venti dominus :—theſe gen- 
tlemen therefore look on theſe words as purely 
Sax. ; but they are all Greek; for ſun, or /on, as we 
ſhall fee preſently, is Gr.; and mer, or more, is 
of the ſame orig.; and wint is no more than 
WIND; conſequently Gr.; and Heer is evidently 
derived ab herus: ſee HEIR; Gr.—fo that 
ſum-mer, and ſummer-months, are months in which 
the ſun predominates. 


SUMMER-SET : from the common appear- 
3 ance 


8 


ance of this word, nobody would ſuſpect that it 
was firſt derived from the Fr. Gall. ſonbreſault; 
which was firſt derived from the Lat. ſupra, vel 
ſupremus, vel ſummus, ſaltus; and then, that all 
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of them are derived ab Ti- pai, ſuper-ſalio, | 


unde /altus ; the higheſt bounder, or ſkipper , the beſt 


Frenchman. | 
SUM-MON TO Micro, commonefacio; to 
SUM-MONS)} give notice, or warning to attend 

a trial. 


SUMPTER-hor/e; Exype, Gall. fomme ; Belg. 
ſoom ; Sax. feam; Armor. ſam; Fr. Gall. fom- 
mier; Ital. ſomro; jumentum clitellarium; a beaſt of 
burden, that carries a pacł- ſaddle. 

SUMPTUOUS, vel ab And fait: vel ab 
Aioizow, ſumo, ſumptus; belonging to expences z pro- 
digal, coſtly. | 

SUN © quod videri poteſt ab "Hae, 

SUN-DAYY\ defluxiſſe; aſpiratione in ſibilum 
tranſeunte; unde ſo}; poſtea quoque, mutato 7 
in u, factum fuerit Belg. ſon, ſonne; deinde Sax, 

unne ; deinde Alman. ſun: Jun. and Lye; from 
Voſſ.“ - tho' Cicero de Nat. Deor. derives it à 
ſelus; and Milton, in the beginning of his fourth 
book of Paradiſe Loſt, 33, ſeems to have 
adopted the ſame deriv. where in Satan's addreſs 
to the ſun, he ſays, 

O thou, that with ſurpaſling glory crown'd, 

Look'ſt from thy ſole dominion, like the god 

Of this new world; at whoſe ſight all the ſtars 

Hide their diminiſh'd heads: to thee I call, 

But with no friendly voice, and add thy name, 

O ſun, to tell thee how I hate thy beams. 

SUPER-ABLE: fee ABLE; Gr. We have 
many other words in our language, beginning 
with the prepoſition SUPER, which will be 
more properly found under their reſpective articles, 
unleſs when the primitives themſelves are not in 
uſe; as in the following words, when com- 
pounded. 

SUPER-B: a barbarous contraction of Treg- 
Bios, vel potius Tesg- Gio, ſuperbus ; proprie notat 
violentum; ab Tree, ſuper ;, et g, vis, robur ; 
proud, baughty, inſolent: but Iſ. Voſſ. derives 
ſuperbus ab Treę-Has, Treę- Pa, 'Yree-Paiwvw, ſuper- 
eo; to go beyond due bounds, to carry one's ſelf abcye 
our equals. | 

SUPER-CILLIOUSNESS; Trtę-xivos, a Kuveiy, 
movere; unde cinus, callus, cilleo, moves; quia per- 
petuo cillant: but Ifidorus imagines, that he 
exe-brows; or rather the eye-lids, were called cilia, 
quia ſunt tegmina, quibus co-eperiuntur oculi, 
quia celent oculos (ceal up the ſhip boy's eyes). 
tegantque tutà cuſtodia :—ſhould this be the 
true deriv. it may originate à Koixow, celo, abſ- 


. condo, occulto; to con-ceal, to hide, to cloſe, or ſhut up: 


” 
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| —If. Voſſ. would derive ſupercilium à X: 
but X«a are rather the lips, than the eye-brows, 
or cye-lids; as indeed they approach nearer to it 
in ſound, 

SUPER-FICIES, Treg-puo, ſuper-fio, ſuper-ficies ; 
the ſurface, the outward part, nothing internal. 

SUPERIOR, Trep-9:ew, ſuper-feror, ſuper-latus, 
ſuperior, ſupernus; on high, aloft, above. 

SUPER-SEDE ; Egopai, ſedeo, ſuperſedes ; to 
fit above; to ſuſpend another from bis office. 

SUPER-STITION ; "Ten, ſuperſum ; ſuper- 
flo; ſuperſtitio, timor inanis deorum ; a vain dread 
of the deity; qui totos dies precabantur, et im- 
molabant, ut liberi ſui abi ſuperſtites eſſent, 
ſuperflitioff ſunt appellati : Cicero: ſuperſtitio eſt 
Trtę-gacig: et ſuperſiitioſus, qui ubique ſub/Pait, 
et hæret; etiam non timenda timens ; a fruitleſs 
fear :—Clel, Way. 6, n; and Voc. 81, tells us, 
that “ ſuperſtition was the fixture of the party ar- 
reſted, and their continuing 70 fland on the ſpot, 
incloſed by the ray, or circle, formed by the wand 
of the mage, or magus, the antient miniſter of 
juſtice :”—conſequently Gr. as above. 

SUPER-VACANEOUS ; Evxaxipos, VAcuus, ſu- 
pervacaneus ; at leiſure, work done above the ordi- 
nary bours. 

SUPINE; ſubſt. ſupinum; cujus etymo magnæ 
lites 1nter grammaticos : the ſupine of a verb ; or, 
as ſome call it, a participle. 

SUPINE ; adject. Tæhios, ejecto 1, quaſi Lurios, 
ſupinus, reſupinus ; in dorſum verſus ; turned on the 
back z face upwards, like one aſleep. | 

SUP-PEDITATE, ce Txnęlſo, ſuppedito, mini/- 
tro; fortaſle igitur primum ea vox miniſtris con- 
venit, qui domino equitanti pedibus ip/i iter faci- 
entes, omnia præbere cogerentur : vel ſuppeditare 
proprie fit peditem ad militiam præbere: Voſſ.“ 
—from either of theſe definitions 1t 1s evident we 
muſt look for the etym. of this word in TIlzs, 
pes; pedes ; ſignifying one who, while his maſter 
rides on horſeback, runs on foot all the way by 
his fide: or the ſupplying a foot ſoldier for the 
war: and hence uſed to ſignify 4% ſupply, or ad- 
miniſter, 1n general. 

SUPPER ; Tx, ejecto I, reſupinas ; it being 
the laſt meal toward bed-time ;—tho' with Jun. 
and Skinn. we might rather derive it a Popev, 
quaſi Zeegew, ſorbeo; to ſup, or ſoup up; quia ma- 
jores noſtri unico liberali, et ſolenni paſtu, ſc. 
prandio utebantur: noctu autem, vel veſperi, loco 
cœnæ, tantum jus, aut parem jure maceratum, 
comedebant :—ſhould this be the true interpre- 
tation, it may originate ab Tree, ſopor, ſepitus ; 
 fleep'd in liquor, as in ſleep: unlels we may 


oe 
* 
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derive ſupper ab Oxxa, /Eol. pro Ours: Ouras, 
2-14. fuudla, 


S U 
Buticle, mew Na prnils dd νν,a: Heſych. offa ; 4 
ſop, or ſoked bread, gruel, porrage, &c. 

SUP-PLE ; Here, plico; to bend, or fold over; 
any thing pliant. | 

SUP-PLEMENT ; Tau, obſoletum; unde 
ant, impleo: R. Tas, plenus; full; ſomething 
added, in order to fill up, and complete, what was 
deficient. Viel | 

SUP-PLICATE, Hes, plico, ſuppiire 5 ſup*+ 
plex; to bend down, proſtrate, or be low; to en- 
treat, or make interceſſion. | 
| SUP-P LE Ingo, vel Lando, impleo, ſuppleo; 

unde Haw, obſoletum; as above in ſupplement. 

SUP-PORT), Þeew, Pope, ec Ooglow, Porio; to 

bear, carry, or ſuſtain any great weight; alſo 7 

aſſiſt, or relieve any weight; i. e. bear a part of it. 

SUP-POSE, Oo, pono ; ut a dw, dend: ſuppono, 
ſuppoſitus ; to ſubſtitute ; to imagine. 

SUP-PURATION ; either from Eri, /up- 
puro, pus exſcreo; to feſter ; to ripen, as a puſtule ; 
or elſe from I, ignis; unde puro, purus; to 
render pure, and clean, by purifying a wound. 

SUPREME, Tree, ſuper, ſuperrimus, con- 
tracted to ſupremus ; the higheſt, cbiæfeſt, and 
ſublimeſt office. 

SUR-CINGLE, Zoo, quaſi zingo, cingo; 
to girt, ſurround. | 

SURD-nrumbers: ſee ABSURD: Gr.—with re- 
gard to the ſignification of ſurd, when applied to 
numbers, it means any number, or quantity, in- 
commenſurate with unity. 

SURDITY ; plainly borrowed from the Lat. 
ſurdus; and that is as plainly borrowed from the 
Gr. © Logen, ſordus, pro ſurdus ; muti enim et 
ſurdi ſemper confunduntur : Voſſ.“ 

- SUR-FEIT, Ats, ſatis ; a in converſo: ex 
ſatis, fatur, ſaturitas; fulneſs, ſatiety, and ſuper- 
abundance. 

SURGE ; Eyaęo, ſurgo; to riſe; properly the 
fome that ſwims on the top of the waves. 

SUR-MISE ; Meding, mitto, ſupermitto; to 
imagine, ſuppoſe : vel à Neguigo, autumo, arbitror ; 
to think, conjecture. | 

SUR-PLICE, ere, plico, ſuperplico; q. d. 
ſuper-plicium ; in plicas enim ob magnam latitu- 
dinem convolvitur; a large covering, or veſt, 
which, by means of a vaſt number of pleats, is worn 
by the prieſt over all his other robes :—Spelm. in 
«« pellicea, pelliceum, gives us a different, and un- 
doubtedly the proper deriv.; viz. tunica, vel 
indumentum pelliceum ; Angl. a pileb; hinc ſu- 
perpelliciam ; a ſurplice; q. d. a ſurpileh: but 


: 


ſtill it is Gr. a S, pellis; unde pellica, et 


elliceum; a veſt, or garment that covers all. 
SUR-PLUS : Hase, converſo vin 5s, pleos, plus; 
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| plus, is the ſame as ſuperplus; ſomething more, 
that remains over and above; a reſidue. 

SUR-PRISE, Fr. Gall. furprendre ; Ital. o. 
praprendere ; inopinato invadere, aſſegui; unde 
| particip. /urpris, ſurprins ; et verbalia ſurprinſe; 
q. d. ſupraprebendere: Skinn.” —and ſo far is very 
well ; but now the Dr. ought to have told us, 
where to find the root of /#praprebendere; which 
has been already given under the art. AP-PRE- 
HEND : Gr. 

- SUR-REPTITIOUS, Arat, rapax, rapto,. 
ſurripio; to ſteal away, to do any thing in a clan- 
| deſtine manner. | 

SUR-RE, as Clel. Voc. 7, very juſtly ob- 
ſerves, is only a contraction firſt of South- 
and then of Suttheric :—conſequently. 


o 


wark : 
Gr.: fee SOUTH-WARK. 
SUR-VEY,' a contraction from 
ſce VISION: Gr. 
SUS-CITATION, Sevo, cieo, cito, reſuſcitatic ;. 
a raifing up: or elſe with the other etymol. we 
err derive it from Ke, eo ; vel à Kivew, omiſſo », 
SU-SPECT, a. contraction of ſuper-ſpicio : 
fee A-SPEC T: Gr, 
| SUS-PENSE, pendeo, ſuſpendeo, ſuſpenſus; 10 
hang down; R. pondus; a weight; and hence 
uſed to expreſs a perſon's remaining in a doubtful. 
ſtate, poiſed between hope and fear. 
SU-SURRATION: Yihueus, fuſurrso; vel Lupigu, 
[5 ; to whiſper, or make a hiſſing noiſe. 


ſuper- video: 


SUTLER : though all our erymol. agree in 
defining this word, yet they cannot agree in de- 
riving it: Skinn. would deduce it à /ubtiliarins ; 
but orthography is againſt him: Jun. refers us 


quoque ſutler; Dan. ſutlere ; Belg. ſoetelaer, eſt 
caupo militaris, mediaſtinus /ordida preftans mi- 
niſteria; ſervus culinarius, adipe ac fulizine per- 
unctus: niſi malis petere ex Dan. /; and 
Belg. /oet, quod utriſque camini fuliginem de- 
notat: — but then it ought to have been written 
ſootler ; and referred to that art. : Gr. — however 
Lye rather approves of the former of theſe 
deriv. which Jun. has produced; “ unde,” ſays 
he, © ſoetelen, ſordida et vilia officia obire; ver- 
ſari in ſordidd et tenui arte: ex quo fiunt Belg. 
ſoeteler, et noſtrum ſutler :”—but then, not quite 
ſatisfied with this, he ſays, arctiſſimam viden- 
tur habere neceſſitudinem cum Hibern. ; 
ſcoria; ſalaighim ; polluere, inquinare, conſpur- 
care: Hall theſe latter deriv. ſeem to point out 
the ſordidneſs of the office; and therefore it might 
be better to derive it from SOOT ; Gr. 
SUTURE ; Luo, antiq. u unde Kg, pro 
Kalac u“, Atticè Kalle, quod Heſych. exp. pan, 


more :—;/4r is a contraction of fuper ; lo that ſur- | ſus ; to ſaw, patch, or darn ; allo, ſutura; a ſowing 


LA 


together 


to /oil, or daub; and there he ſays, * Anglis 


Ss W 
poether , meaning that fine connexion of the bones 


of the ſkull. 
* SWAIN: © 


* 


Dan. ſuend ; puer, miniſter; Sax. 
ppein ; Belg. ſwent; juvenis ; ſwente z juvencula ; 
que Anglis wench: Jun.” —but if fwain, and 
wench, may be deduced from the ſame origin ; 
their deriv. will be more properly conſidered 
under the art. WENCH: Gr.—Clel. gives us a 
Celtic deriv. which will be produced in the 
Saw. Alph. 

SWALLOW), or bird: under the preſent or- 
thogr. it would be impoſſible to gueſs at the 
deriv. ; but after having traced it thro' all the 
Northern languages, it feems to originate at laſt 
from "Has, fol; the ſun; for if, inſtead of wal. 
low, it had been written ſolar, i. e. ſclar, the 
deriv. might have been more viſible: what may 
convince us of the propriety of this deriv. is, 
that all the Northern words ſignify accendere, in- 
flammare, torridus, calidus, æſtus; nam ſwallow 
videtur nomen accepiſſe à ppaloS, propterea 
quod caloris eftivi nuntia fit : ipſum vero ꝓpaloð, 
eſt à ppzlan,. were : Jun.” — and if ppzlan does 
not derive from HA-iee, there is no dependence 
on etym. ;- but the tranſition is ſo eaſy, there is 
no. need of conviction : ſee likewiſe SWEAL: Gr. 

SWAMP; © locus Jpongiefue, ſeu fungoſus : 
Eye:”—who then produces ſeven different lan- 
guages, all Northern; but at laſt concludes with, 
« alludit Gr. Yoppos, rarus, inanis, fungoſus: — 
but if this be only an alluſion, what are all the 
Northern words? they cannot all be originals: 
—Skinn. likewiſe will admit of no more than 
feliciſſime alludit Gr. Eopgos ;—ftill the Gr. is 
only an alluſion; it cannot poſſibly be the orig1- 
nal of all thoſe barbarous Northern words, tho' 
it ſignified fungoſus, ſpongioſus; numberleſs gene- 
rations before thoſe languages had any being, 
that we know of :—© Germ. ſumpe; palus : ſum- 
„ig; paludeſus; quod depravatum putat Wachterus 
e Francico ſunft, ejuſdem ſignificationis:“ but 
ſtill it may be Gr. as above. 

* SWARM ; © Econ, properly ihe king of the 
bees, according to the etymologiſt; from whence 
alſo comes E, examen: tho ſome derive it ab 
Ew, mitto: wherefore *Eouos is ſometimes written 
with a rough breathing, and ſometimes with a 
ſmooth one: Nug.“ let us not diſpute the pro- 
priety, or impropriety of the Dr's. king of the 
bees; but his deriv. is certainly not ſo good a one 
as the following from Jun. “ examen, globus 
apum in ramo arboris, uvæ inſtar, ſuſpenſus : 
neſcio-an hujuſmodi uva apum primo ſarm, ac 
poſtea ſwarm, dicta fit voce detruncata ab 
"App-ovi, concentus z propter grave illud, cano- 
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quotieſcunque ex alvearibus prorumpit, ae 
grande aliquod uber, ſuſpendens ſe imitatur :”— 
but this is the deſcription of a flight of bees: 
ſince then it is called a ſwarm of bees, not ſo 
much from the murmuring noiſe they make while 
flying, as the manner in which they connect, and 
join themſelves together at that remarkable time of 
ſwarming, it ſeems but reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that 
the word ſwarm may be more naturally derived 
ab Agun, con pages, commiſſura ; a mixing, uniting, 
or joining together :—if this deriv. ſhould not be 
admitted, we mult then refer to the Sax. Alph. 

a SWARTHA ; © the ghoſt of a dying man; forte 
a Sax, ppeant; black, dark, pale, wan: Ray:“ 
this no doubt is a proper deriv. tho' it would 
appear ſomewhat odd in our language to ſay as 
black as a gheſt : and yet it is certainly derived 
from the ſame root with SWARTHY : and 
conſequently Gr. as in the next art. N 

SWARTHY : olim ſuſpicabar,“ ſays Jun. 
* Alman. ſuarz ; tetrum, per quandam tranſpoſi- 
tionem literarum factum ex Zoętęos, quali Zetępus, 
tenebroſus, caliginoſus, obſturus ; nunc tamen di- 
fpicio numquid commodius offeratur, unde de- 
nveas*” - 

SWATHE; calm: Ray: — perhaps it is 
only another dialect for SOOTHE, afſuage, 
ſoften, make calm, or pacify : and if ſo, it is Gr. 

' SWAY a ſceptre: © Belgz faſtuoſe incedentes 
ſwaeyen en dracyen, quando tunicarum ſuarum la- 
cinias in imos talos effuſas haudaliter vibrant, 
ac ſi aura levi ſubeunte fluitarent, ſuccuterenturgue: 
unde quoque ſwaeyen iſtud, s tantummodo præ- 
fixo, videri poſſunt Belge fecifle ex wacyen; ven- 
tillare; to ſtoay a ſword, or ſway a ſcepire; vibrare 
gladium, wibrare ſceptrum: Jun.“ —and from this - 
very action of vibrating, and waring backwards 
and forwards, it ſeems more natural to derive - 
our word ſway ab Ayes, rd La, Heſych. unde 
Faiyes (et hinc mare Zgeum, 1. e. mare vexatum) 
. the waves of the ſea; and o wave; undulare, 
vibrare. | | 

SWEAL : © Sax. ppzlany wrere; nunc dierum 
dicitur de candeli.inzqualiter eliqueſcente: Skinn.. 
and Lye:”—true ; but moſt probably ꝓpælan is 
no original word, but derived ab HA-ies, ſol, . 
ſolaris ;, the ſun, or folar beams, which melt down 
every thing with fervent heat: —and yet it is 
obſervable, that this word ſweal is made uſe of 
to ſignify the ſhade; to retire under the ſweal; 
i. e. under ſome ſhelter from the ſcorching beams 
| of the ſun. 385 

SWEAR 3 Leg, veneror; Lignges, ſeverus; 
aſevero; quaſi ſweavero; unde Sax. ppepian; Belg. 
ſweeren ; Teut. ſchweren; jurare , gravuer, ſerid, 
et ſevere aliquid dicere, vel affirmare; to pronounce, 


rumque murmur, quo perſtrepit apum populus, 
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S W 
or detlare any thing ſolemnly ; to affirm with per- 


ſeverance. 
- SWEAT, *©©T#%e, Tos, Tues; ſudor: Voſſ.— 


moiſt, wet; or rather ab IJews, ſudor; ſweat. 


SWEEP; © ZExanlw, ſcabo; unde ſtopæ; quaſi 
ſweep, quia 115 pavimentum ſcabitur, ac Exanlela, 
foditur, ac ſulcatur : Voſl.”—a- bruſh, or broom to 
ſcrape, or ſcratch the floor quith, &c. | 

SWEET; © Hdvs, Fundus, ſuavis, dulcis; by pre- 
fixing 5, and changing 9 into ?: Caſaub. and 

Upt.”—#be flavor moſt agreeable to the palate. 

EE, Sax. — unde aypepian; 
SWEVEN } /opire; berue vet; ſoporatus; pa- 
rum certe abeſt, quin id Græcæ origini ad- 
(aſpero nimirum 
ſpiritu in , et * in p commutato) prius fuit 
To proc, atque inde ſpuupn, et ppefn : Scaliger 


in verborum etymologiis, pari modo cenſet ex 


Tree, primo fuiſſe ſopnus, ac deinde ſomnus : 
Lye:”—Verſt. ſuppoſes them to be Sax. 

SWIG: © vel ab Iceland. fuga; ſorbere; ſenſu 
paulum mutato: vel extrito J, a Sax. ppilzan ; 
ut idem fere ſignificet quod fill : Lye:”—but 
both theſe deriv. are Gr.; for the Iceland. fiuga 


is no more than a different diale& of ſugo ; i. e. 


Mogw, to ſuck down: and the Sax. ppilzan will be 
conſidered in the art. SWILL. | 
to SWILKER over; © to daſh over : Ray :'— 
perhaps it is only a various dialect of fwiggle, or 
'WAGGLE, or Hate over; i. e. to ſpill: Gr. 
SWILL : “ Sax. ꝓpilgan, et ppelzan; ſwelghen, 
ſchwelgen ; perpotare, popinari, helluari: Jun. Skinn. 
and Lye:”—but if we take only the firſt ſyllable 
of theſe Northern words, pil, ppel, ſwel, and 
ſchwel-- we ſhall immediately ſee that they all 
are but barbarous diſtortions of ſuil-lus; i. e. 
ſuile; i. e. of ſus; i. e. of Luc, vel Te, porcus; a 
Bog, or whatever belongs to ſwine; and here 
uſed to ſignify their voracious manner of feed- 


ing; perpotantes, popinantes, belluantes; and for 


this very reaſon the food given to thoſe creatures 
is by our farmers properly called their ill; not 
from their only ſwallowing it (for all creatures 
Ffwallow their food) but from their greedy and 
voracious manner of ſwallowing it; ſo truly 
fwiniſh. | | 
*SWIM: © Iceland. fvimma; Sax. ppimman ; 


Belg. fwemmen ; fortaſſe ſunt ab illo Eipov, quod 


Heſych. exp. ae, littus, ora maritima: Jun.” 
this deriv. may rather be doubted, becauſe 
both Lite, and Al-, ſignify place, not action; 
but any thing may be found /wimming at ſea, 
hundreds of leagues from all fore: the deriv. 
of this art. therefore is rather referred to the 


Sax. Alph. | 
- 'SWINE-GREDN : © Dan, an Iceland, graun; 


1 
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naſus: Ray;”—then we might ſuppoſe this grey, 
and graun, was nothing more than a barbaroy; 
diſtortion of Pu, naſus; the noſe, or ſnout of 3 


| ſwine ; commonly called the grunny, quaſi gringy, 


SWINK : © Sax. ppinc, labor; ppincan, J. 
borare ; to labor, toil : Lye: —it ſeems to deſcend 
a Nina, by tranſpoſition Imw, vinco ; unde ꝓpinc, 


| to labor, to be fatigued, to be wearied, or overcome 


with work. 

SWITCH ; Talos, ſcutica; a whip, laſh, or 

oad. 

a St. S WITHIN, ſeems to have deſcended to 
us from the Celtic Swythz as Alſwyth, a 
place in London, formerly called Alſace, or 
Alſatia, ſignifying the” ſeat of a college: Cle}, 
Voc. 179 :”—conſequently Gr.; for both feoyth, 
and ſeat, are evidently derived a ſedes; and ſedes 
is derived ab ECopuas, ſedeo; unde ſedes, a ſeat, 
quaſi eat, or ſwyth, 

SWIVE ; © plane referre malim ad Evgzy, ZEol, 
EvBgv, ſubare; et EvBBat, vel Zugae, quod fignih- 
cat ſuillis moribus præditum; porcique inſtar libidi- 
noſum : Voſl. and Jun.” a brimming ſow :—this 
is the vulgar and common acceptation of the 
word; but it may wear a more decent appear- 
ance, by giving it only another deriv.; viz. to 
WIVE, to marry a WIFE: Gr. 

to SWIZZEN ; * to inge: Ray:”—perhaps 
the ſame with WIZ: Gr. 

SWORD : © Zdneos, Græcis, ut ferrum, Lati- 
nis, metonymice haud raro enſem ſignificat: 
Anglis ſolita contractione @ ſword; per metath. 
et contractionem : Caſaub. and Upt.” —or rather 
ab Avg, enſis; any weapon made of iron, or feel ; 


as Butler has, in the beginning of the Third 


Canto, part i. v. 1, very juſtly ſaid, 
Ay me! what perils do environ 
The man that meddles with cold iron. 

to SWORL; © or ſnarl, as a dog: Ray:“ 
perhaps only a contraction of ſwear, and grow! : 
and if fo, it is Gr. 

SYCO-MORE ; Evxouogoc, Luxopogpent, ſycom?- 
rus; the ſycomore tree: R. Tune, ficus; the fig 
tree; and Moges, morus; the mulberry tree. 

SYCO-PHANT), 6 Luxeon, Hcophanta . lege 
olim apud Athenienſes cautum erat, ne quis fcus 
Athenis exportaret; qui deferebant adverſus 
legem eam peccantes, ex re dicti, Lure, .: 
ſoletque hoc hominum genus delationibus ſibi 
parare victum; atque adeo ſæpe et ficta crimina 
intendebat; eaque de cauſa calumniatoribus id 
nomen tributum fuit: Voſſ.“ to export figs from 
Athens was prohibited by law; and therefore 
thoſe informers acquired the name of {ycophants ; 
from Tuxog, ficus 1 a g; and ®zivw, pro Eyxanu, 


| accuſe; to inform: but in our language, ſycophants 


- „ 
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are rather fatterers, than informers; and ſignify 
moſe, who by calumniating others, would inſinuate 
themſelves into favor. | 

SYITH; © Hibern. „bim; placare, reconci- 
gare: hinc etiam voces forenſes affith, aſſithment ; 
compenſatio per mulctam pecuniariam: Lye:'— 
to appeaſe, to reconcile ; alſo to make compenſa- 
tion by a pecuniary. fine ;—from all which, and 
particularly in the ſenſe of appeaſing, it ſeems as 
if ith was only a various dialect of SOOTHE, 
or ſoften : and if ſo, it may be Gr. 

SYL-LABLE; Loan, Hllaba; from 
£unacpavo, comprebendo; a ſyllable is an aſſem- 
blage of letters: R. Aang, capio: Nug,'— 
this is rather too much; for a word is an 
aſſemblage of letters ; but-there are ſeveral words 
that conſiſt of many ſyllables : a Hllable therefore 
ought to be defined ſuch a portion of any word 
as may be comprebended and pronounced at one 
utterance. 

SYLLABUS ; Loss, Tia, Til ſuBus, 
frllabus ; an index of abe words, or chief heads of a 
book, &c. a table of contents; an abridgement, or 
ſummary 

SYL-LOGISM, 89 TN Nοονν,ẽH/L og, argument, con- 
cluſion Tu i, 10 conclude by argument : R. 
Aryw, dice; Ayes, ratio: Nug.” 

SYLVAN videntur dicti quaſi xyliva, a 

SILVESTER Zuxoy, lignum; quia in ea 
ligna cædantur: ſed eſt ab Tan, fylva; a wood, 
cr grove ;—Clel. Way. 71, ſuppoſes the Celtic 
* /, or il, to be radical to va-n, to Hi va, to hill, 
to holl, and many other words ſignifying a wood, 
or grove: - but can we ſuppoſe, that the Greeks 
had not the word van, till they borrowed it from 
the Celts ? 

SYM-BOL ; * Yupncv, nota, fignum ; from 
ZupScrnu, conjicio, confero: R. Ba, jacio;—the 
ymbol, or creed, has been ſo called, either becauſe 
it is @ diſtinguiſhing mark, and chara#eriſtic of true 
catholics-; or becauſe it is as it were à collection, 
and abridgement of our faith: Nug.” | 

SYM-METRY ; © Luut lei, proportion, juſt- 
neſs: R. Melgev, menſura, modus: Nug.'—a har- 
mony of parts. 

SYM-PHONY ; © Zupgwiz : Nug.”—a con- 
cord of ſteet ſounds: R. Tu, cum; with; and 
Syn, Vox; @ ſound : in mulic it is underſtood as 4 
prelude, or a repeating part : ſometimes an echo, 

SYM-POSIAST ; Toro, compotatio, con- 
vivium z the maſter of the feaſt. 

SYM-PTOM ; © Evuunlups : Nug.” —qued ac 
cipit, caſus, adfedtus præter naturam morbum 
ſequens: an accident, or ſickneſs, accompanying any 
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verſa ; alſo the criſis of a diſorder, diſcovered by 
ſome certain ins, and effects. | 1 
SYN-AGOGUE ; © Euwaywyn,. ſynagoga : R. 
Ayu, to lead: Nug.” the place of worſhip, where 
the Jews aſſemble, and meet together. | 
SYN-ALCEPHE, Zvvaropn, ſynalewpha ; eliſio 
vocalis in fine dictionis ante alteram in initio 
ſequentis; ut vit; viv Hodie; pro vita, et vive; 
the cutting off a vowel in ſcanſion, at the end of 


a word, when the next word likewiſe begins with 


one: R. Lu, and Ades, deleo, oblitero. 
SYN-CHRONISM, Luyxeommmos, ſynchroniſmus, 
convenientia temporis, ſive ea, quæ in idem tempus 
concurrunt z two events happening at the ſame 
time ; R. Euv, and Xpoves, tempus ; time. 

SY N-COPE; © Zuyxorn, ſyncepa 3 R. Kowlw, 
to cut: Nug.”—it ſhould have been printed hun- 
cope; figura grammatica, qui ſyllaba & medio 
abjicitur : a figure, by which a ſyllable is ct 
in the middle of a word; as amdſſe, pro amaviſſe : 
in phyſic it ſignifies a diſeaſe occaſioned by a 
ſudden decay of the ſpirits, 


SYN-DIC; hs Durch xog, Hndicus; one who has 


Jas, juſtitia, cauſa : Nug.“ | 
SYN-EK-DOCHE, Evvexdoyn, Hnecdoche; fi- 
gura gramm. comprebenſio, perceptio: R. Turex, et 


of a ſhip, is uſed in Latin to expreſs the whole ſhip. 
SY N-OD; © Euvedes, ſynodus, conventus ; a Public 
aſſembly, to which the people reſort from all parts: 


more flat, ſpiritleſs, and inſignificant interpreta- 


which he has given us rather the idea of a 
country fair, to which people reſort from all parts, 
than of a meeting, or aſſembly of divines, convened 
on ſome ſolemn occaſion, in à general council, or 
a congreſs of ſenators. 


Nug. | 
SY N-OPSIS, Euyeris, ſynopfis 0 conſpectus, Aſti- 
matio; an inventory; a brief, or ſummary deſcription. 

SYN-TAXIS; Euleywa, ſyntegma, et Lu- 


order, and grammatical conſtruction of words. 


*© EuyIngnois, obſervatio; a remorſe of conſcience : R 
Tuęto, ſervo, obſervo: Nug.“ | 
SYN- THESIS; Tur hecig, ſyntheſis ; fig. gramm. 


diſerder; as the ague does the heag-ach; and vice 


Joined to a verb plural, 


the charge of the affairs of a community: R. a, 


Arxopat, capio ; a fig. in gramm. which expreſles- 
only a part for the whole ; thus carina, the keel” 


R. O9gos, via: Nug.“ —there cannot be, ſurely, a 


tion, than what the Dr. has here exhibited ; in 


SYN-ONYMOUS, © ZEuunyer, of the ſame 
name, or ſignification: R. Ovopua, nomen; a name: 


latis, conſtructio, ordinatio: R. Taoow, to'range, or 
put in order: Nug.”—4a treatiſe at large: alſo tbe 


SYN-TERESIS, printed in Nugent's edition 
ſynderefis  tho* properly derived by the Dr. from 


a gramm. fig. when a noun collective ſingular is 


SYRINGE, 


r 
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SYRINGE, Every, overyyos, Hrinx, fiſtula, et 
quicquid f/tulorum eſt ſipbonis inſtar; an inſtru- 
ment like a /phon, made uſe of to inject any 
liquid. f * 
Sr op, ſometimes written Arrup, and Hr- 
rup ; but derived from Tuęiac Omos, Syrius ſuc- 
cs, quo Syri impenſe delectarentur; the Syrian 
juice, fo much admired. | | 
'SY-STEM ; ZEvsnua, ſyſtema, compages ; the com- | 
pleat body of a ſcience: R. Inna, ab Irnpi, ſtamen; 
the ſtem, ſtock, or as it were the foundaticn of 
that ſcience. | 
'SY-STOLE, Luce, fy/tole ; contractio; the con- 
truction of the heart at every pulſation of the blood : 
R. Lu, et Tee, contraho; the preſſing, or con- 
jrafting together ; being oppoſite to the DIA- 
STOLE: Gr. Bans” 
SY-ZYGY, Loge, ſyzygia ; conjunctio; the 
conjunction of fun and moon: — Zuyos, jugum; a 
T. T 2 a | 


Joining, 
TV\ABBY ; Ital. abi, tabino; ſerici confetti | 
genus: forte Barbarz Indice, ſeu Perſicæ 
originis: niſi malis à tapes deflectere; quia ſc. ad 
magnatum tapetes adhibetur: Skinn.“ — but} 
TAPESTRY is Gr. . 
TABE-FACTION; Taxe, Dor, pro Tuo, 
liguo, liquefacio ; quia ut calor ignis metalla, fic. 
morbus corporis ſoliditatem /zquefacit, et folvit ; 
itaque zabes, et tabidus, nihil aliud quam Tugics, 
ſeu liquefattio ; a conſumption, or any other diſ- 
order, waſting and conſuming the body ; and 
as it were melting it away, like metals in a 
crucible, | 
TABERN; a cellar ; from the following art. Gr. 

TABERNACLE ; Tags, idem quod Taw, ex- 
tendo, taba, obloletum ; unde diminutivum tabula, 
et taberna, © literarum ſubductione & tabulerna ; 
nam et Verrius Flaccus, atque ex eo Feſtus in 
tabernaculum, tabernas fic dictas ait, quod ex 7a- 
bulis olim fiebant : Voſl.” —a little ſhop, tent, or 
pavilion, run up with boards; a booth. 

TABLE; * Tegw, idem quod Tee, extendo; 
aba, obſoletum ; unde diminutivum tabula, non 
tam argumentis, quam è vocis ſono cognoſcimus,” 
fays Voſſ. a talle, or deſt to write on: in archi- 
tecture it is called an entablature, and ſignifies 
that part which is compoſed of the architrave, 
frieze, and cornice of a pillar; being in effect 
the extremity of the flooring, which is either ſup- 
Pane by pillars, or by the wall, if there are no 


pillars. 
TABOR, and fe; © Gall. tabourin, tambour ; 


<A 
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| premiſlo T, quaſi Taxewv, taceo,' lacens, tacitus; 


filentium : ſed ſæpius adverbialiter exponitur zacite; 


| rancidneſs of taſte :—we uſe the words taint, or 


* 


| is a young toad, or frog. 


T A 

Hiſp. atambor; idem ſignante ; ſed vulgatius 
tympanum; et non multum intereſt,“ ſay Jun. and 
Skinn.— but ympanum is undotibtedly derived à 
Tuprevoy, tympanum; a drum; of which the tabor 
is a ſmaller ſpecies. 

TACHU-GRAPHY ; Taxvypagiz, TN - 
pos, qui velociler ſcribit; a ſwift writer, a writer of 
ori- hand: R. Taxyvs, celer ; ſwift; and Tease, 
ſcribo; to write. | 

TACIT; “ Art-, quidem in uſu non eſt, ſe 
obtinet participium ejus Axzwv, quietus, tacitns ; 


ut ab «ga, tera, five terra: ſane Au, Heſych. 
exp. per accuſativum Hun, hoc eſt quietem, et 


filently, quietly, without any noiſe : Voſſ.“ —or elſe 
it ſeems to be compounded ex A, non; et Xawn, 
bio, hiſco. - | 

TACK topetber,; © Taoow, Tofu, rate, i. e. ordine, 
quo fila artificioſe junguntur: texo ea forma eſt à 
tego, qua eſt vexo A vehoz tax A tago; quia in opere 
quod zexitur filum filo tegitur: Voſſ.“ —according 
to this explanation, any one might ſuppoſe, that 
texo and tego were derived from the ſame root; 
which they certainly are not; and. perhaps were 
placed together here, only to ſhew their cloſe 
connexion to each other, not as to etym. but 
ſignification z for zexo ſignifies ordo, and is un- 
doubtedly derived à Tag: but tego, in weav- 
ing, may ſignify the covering, or intermixing of one 
thread with another, which is undoubtedly derived 
a Leo, abjecto ⁊, quomodo & Zpanau, falls :; — 
but it ſeems more natural to derive tack à Tae, 
texo: to wenve, knit, or join together. 

TACTICS; from the ſame root, Tacow, ordo, 
ordino ; and now uſed to ſignify the art military, 
or drawing up ſoldiers in Fanks, &c. 
 TACTION ; OS., @tyyarw, tango, taflum ; to 
touch, cont aminate,by being brought into conta with 
any thing that may defile: A Teyyn, rancedo; a 


attaint, and attainder, in the ſenſe of accuſing any 
perſon of high crimes and miſdemeanors, when 
his fidelity and loyalty are contaminated, and 
corrupt. g 

TAD-POLE; half Sax. half Gr.; the former 
is only a contraction of g, which is Sax. but 
pole is evidently Gr. à Hohe, pullus; which ſig- 
nifies e young of any creature; ſo that a ad- pole 


TAG of a lace: Clel. Way. 52, moſt conciſely, 
and moſt judiciouſly tells us, that © zag is de- 
rived from © he- ag, or the eat Pit he had 
but now as faithfully derived this Celtic word 4 
from Ax-1, ac- ies; ac-us z ac-uleus ; a needle, thorn, 


Ital. tamburro, iamburrino; Belg. tamboer, tamboriin; 


— 


o- 


gr any ſharp pointed thing. 
TAG 


T A 
TAG of a bee; © the latchet : Ray :”—this, 
probably, is the ſame with a fag, or lace : con- 
ſequently Gr. :—and when it ſignifies a child's 
hanging-ſleeves, it may perhaps be the ſame with 
the above; becauſe they are long and narrow, like 
& lace, or a latchet. | 

TAG-RAG ; firſt of all contracted from Hil- 
Jau- 100 pittacium; a patch; and then joined to 
its tranſlation. @ rag; meaning a mob of zatter- 
demalions, whoſe clothes are but rags, or covered 
with patches. en L 
TAIL ; © vel à Onyaxeos, acutus; quia in acu- 
tum deſinit: vel potius à ®avacz, quod Heſych. 
exp. Ouęa, Kepros, cauda ; the tail. 

TAILOR, Gee, vel @xanmaz, ramus virens, 
talea; a chip of wood cut off: unde Fr. Gall. 
tailler; ſcindere, reſcindere, amputare ; to ſnip, or 
cut cloth. : 

TAKE; © Tafw, (it ſhould have been Tao, 
vel Tage) prebendo, capio; Tayw, Tila; Hom. 
II. A. £91 ;—0T from At xo, quaſi Texopat, by 
changing & into T, Aexlw, he took : Hom, II. B. 420: 
Caſaub. and Upt.“ . 

TALC; “ taltum; Lat. Barb. lapis contra ignis 
vim contumaciſſimus; ni fallor, ait Skinn. aſbefti, 
amianti, ſeu aluminis plumgſi ſpecies:“ — 4 fine 
tranſparent ſpecies of one of the ſlate tribe; which 
ſplits and ſeparates into very thin diaphanous 
laminæ, ſo very thin, that they are made uſe 
of to. incloſe objects to be viewed by the mi- 
croſcope. 

TALENT; Tatil, falentum; a talent, or 
ſum of money ; not always of the ſame amount, 
being different, in different places. 

TALISMAN; © vox Arabica, ſed a Græco 
fonte, ſc. à Tr, deflexa: Skinn.” —what a 
condeſcenſion ! © Teazopa, vettigal, penſitatio, tri- 
butum; item funfioz à Thu, perficio : Hederic :” 
but the Dr. explains it by effigies aligua ſub 
certa aſtrorum configuratione, cum magicis ver- 
bis, et ceremoniis conſecrata, ad mirabiles ali- 
quos effectus edendos; fi credere fas ſit:“ — and, 
according to this latter interpretation, we under- 
ſtand a zaliſman to be an aſtrological charm, 
image, or figure, of wonderful efficacy and power, 
if we may believe thoſe who make them :—this 
word, Clel. Voc. 134, n, derives from the Celtic 
words © talwiſt-meyn, or, perhaps, !'al-wiſt-meyn, 
the-all-wiſe-ftone, being a ſpecies of tone bearing 
ſome firange marks, or fignatures >”Y—or, perhaps, 
al-wiſt-meyn, may be interpreted the 2wiſe-ſcho- 
lar's lone; being a kind of phileſepher's ſtone, that 
was to do ſome mighty wonders : but WISE, 
SCHOLAR, and MEYN, are all Gr. 

TALK; OG, mulceo, delinio ; to footh, ſofien, 
Halter: Caſaub.” 


— 
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TALL; © O, wire, floreo; to grow, 
floriſh : Ga, ramus virens ; a young ſftrong 
ſhoot : Twas, tantus; de corporei proprie mag- 
nitudine : Caſaub.“ - beſides the other ſenſes of 
tall for height, it conveyed the idea of valor ; 
tall-man was a valiant man; it is preciſely the 
Ganges of Homer':—and is preciſely the very 
ſenſe that Butler has uſed it, in Part II. Cant. ii. 601 ; 
where, in deſcribing a Weſt country riding, he 
ſays they were | | | | 
followed by a world of all lads, 

Who merry ditties troll'd, and ballads. 

TALLOW ; “OS , in fuliginem evaporare; 
to evaporate in ſmoke : quæ vox nuſquam occur- 
rit, niſi in vetero lexico, Hen, Stephani: Oh! 
illum beatum!” cries Skinn,—vel ®aaueelay, quod 
Heſych. exp. ®azyzoba:, uri; to be burnt up, con- 
ſumed : becauſe it continually, and inſenſibiy ſtwaes 
away in a burning taper. | 

TALLY : Jun. Skinn. Litt. and Ainſw. derive 
our word tally, from Ganaa, Gaia, vel Dxaxcs, 
ramus virens; A Ga, vireoz unde talea, à tali ſimi- 
litudine ; from its likeneſs to a green bough :—bur 
this is rather too diſtant an det; eſpecially as 
we have one much nearer ; viz. that two zallzes, 
or rather zalies, are two pieces of thin wood, 
which agree ſo exactly in ſize together, that they 
may both be marked alike; and therefore, we 
might rather ſuppoſe that a tah might be more 
properly derived a Taos, ZEol. pro Tnanos, tals; 
like; they being exactly lite each other; lite to 
like. 

TALONS; © Tags, talus; quod eſt ferre, 
tolerare ; nam tali geſtant corpus animalium : Voſſ.“ 
—or rather, as Skinn. ſays, ** zalus, forte quia 
precipuum iſtarum avium rapacium robur in zalo, 
ſeu calcaneo, conſiſtit:“ the firong pounces, or 
claws of eagles, hawks, &c. 

TAMARIND, Tamarindus ; a fruit like green 
damaſcenes, 

TAMARISK ; Mvgun, myrica, viburna, geniſta; 
a low ſbrub; as Virgil calls it, in his Fourth 
Ecl. 2; | 
Non omnes arbuſta juvant, humileſque myricæ. 

TAMBOUR ; “Gall. gambour; Ital. tamburro, 
tamburrino; Belg. lamboer, tamboriin; Hiſp. atam- 
bor , idem ſignante, vel vulgatius /ympanum ; et 
non multum intereſt,” ſays Skinn.—as we have 


juſt now ſcen in the art. TABOR; and yet net- 


, 


ther he, nor Jun. nor Lye have admitted this 
word ; which looks as if it had been adopted into 
our language ſince their times; tho' it is obſerv- 
able, that Lye's Oxonian edition of Jun, was 
printed in 1743, about forty years ago :—tambour 


| 


is a ſpecies of 1 which, becauſe the 
ladies work at it on a frame that reſembles 4 
30 drum, 


E 


T A 


work ; and conſequently derived à Tvpwavey, tym- 
panums a drum. x evans; Wet 
"TAME à bottle, or pipe of wine; Menagius 
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drum, has received the appellation of tambour- 


T A 
tion from INal-aoow, pulſo, feris; to firoke ſoftly : 
eh Gr. 0 J f faftly 


TAPER, or lamp % Tapes, vel Tan, ſepul. 
chrum, ſepultura ; quod precipuus olim fuerit ce. 


ab Emap, Ei deflettit : vel à Tapas, vd reorum uſus in funeribus: Jun.” -a funeral torch , 


Taps, enim ſeu 
plorare: Fr. Gall. entamer primum incidere car- 
nes, ſeu aliquid aliud primum deguſtare, ſeu 


explarare; unde tranſlato ab eſculentis, ad po- 


tulenta ſenſv, nobis guſtu, utrem, ſeu cadum 
vini explorare, deſignat: Skinn.“ but tho' the 
Dr. has mentioned explorare three times in this 


art. with other ſynonymous terms, as aperire, and 


1 yet he has not obſerved, that Tai 
relates more to the butler than to the caſe, or 
Bottle. 

TAME ; ſabdue; © to tame; Aang, domare, by 
changing A into T : Upt.” 

TAMPER «ith: Teww, fol. Teww, tendo, 
tento; to attempt, to make an attack on a perſon's 
virtue, integrity, &c. 


TANER; commonly written tann, and tanner; 


but © videntur eſſe à Taww, vel Tarps, expando, 
explico, diſtendo : ſolent enim pelles, largo un- 
ren imbutæ, facile extendi, fi trahantur: ab 

ac opera alutariorum, maceratum corium colore 
bætico imbuentium, nomen accepit color ille 
bæticus, ravus, caſtaneus, qui Danis tanete brun ; 
Belg. taneyt, vel tanneyt ; Ital. taneto ; Gall. tant, 
- nuncupatur : Jun.“ zo dye any thing, particularly 
leather, of a dark brown color. 

TANG, taſte; ** Tayyn, rancor; Tayyos, ran- 
cidus : Caſaub. and Upt,” —muſty, fuſty, naſty. 

TANGENT; O., Guyyaru, tango, to touch. 
| TANKARD 5 ha KavJapes, cantharus Per me- 
tath. ; and hence à can: Upt.“—4 cup, or any 
veſſel to drink out of. | 

TANSY ; Aﬀbavaciz, tanacetum, immortalitas ; 
an aromatic herb; the immortal plant. 

TANTALIZE ; Taras, Taraileges, Tarailales, 
miſerrimus ; quaſi talantatiſe ; unde Tantalus, a 
king of Corinth, or of Phrygia, who for his 
crimes was ſuppoſed to be puniſhed by ſtanding 


in water to the chin, and pleaſant fruits juſt 


at his lips, without having the power to quench 

his thirſt, or ſatiate his hunger. 
TANT-AMOUNT ; „Ital. tanto monta ; 

vide mount : Skinn,” —but MOUNT is Gr. 

. TANTEYVY, © 7antd vi, quanta potes currere, 

equitare : vel a zent4 vi; q. d. tentis, intentis, 


contentis, omnibus viribus, et nervis equitare: Skinn. 


and Lye:“ — then all derived à Taso, tendoz et 
Is, vis; to ſtretch to the utmoſt, to gallop full ſpeed. 


TAP, or gentle blow ; either from Tunlw, ver- 


zero; to firike gently ; or by contraction, and tranſ- 


LE 


omi condi eſt utrem aperire, en- or lamp that conſtantly burnt in the antient 
1 /epulchres. 


TAPER, long, and flender ; from the ſame 
root, according to Lye: © hinc (à Tapes, vel 
Tan) tralatitio ſenſu pyramidatus, ad cerei for- 
mam factus:“ becauſe à taper is taper. 

TAPESTRY ]Tamns, à Aariden, fapes 3 quali 


TAPIS Garne, Qaataw, foveo, calefa- 


cio; tapes, and tapetum; tapeſtry hangings to keep 


rooms warm; alſo to cover the tables of 
council chambers ; and hence an affair is ſaid 79 
be brought on the tapis, when a ſtate of it is drawn 
up, and laid before the council on their table. 

TAPISE ; Tawavew, bumilem reddo, demitto, de- 
primo; to fink down; to ſquat low, as game does 
in hunting. | 

TARANTULA; farantula; a large ſpecies of 
venomous ſpiders, | 

TARDY ; Bgadvs, quali Bagdus, tardus ; flow, 
creeping, crawling. 

TARES ; © Belg. teren, teeren; Teut. zebren; 
abſumere; quod ic. frumentum abſumit 3 teeren 
autem parum deflexo ſenſu a Lat. tero, terere or- 
tum ducit : Skinn.”—we have too often ſeen that 
the Lat. is the fartheſt of the Dr's. etym.; and 
now mult obſerve, that the Lat. zero is derived à 


os. Tegw, Teęto, 1c, inde Tei, and that is the 


reaſon why the Lat. tero forms ſrivi, tritum ; to 
rub, waſte, conſume. | 

TARGET; Skinn. ſays, © vel, quod Me- 
nagio veriſimilius, fit 2 Lat. tergus; quia ſc. 
olim clypei ex lignis, coriis, ſeu tergoribus boum 
cogpertis, conficiebantur: et huic ſane etymo 


prorſus acquieſco :”—and we might have done fo 


too, if tergus had been the original word: but 
Voſſ. tells us, that “ zergus et tergum differunt 
(as to ſignification, but not as to etym. ) illo 
dorſum ſignificatur, hoc tota pellis : et tergus autem 
ab Aol. Tees, pro Teggoc, quod Tonicum, ac 
idem eſt ac Bugoa, d:gua :''—the cin or bide of any 
beaſt ; with which they uſed to cover targets, or 


ſhields. | 
tanti valet ; ad tantum; i. e. ad idem aſſurgit: | 


TARNISH ; „ neſcio an hoc à Lat. termes, 
vermiculus quidam: Skinn. as quoted by Lye:“ 


but why this latter gentleman ſhould implicitly 


adopt a miſtake of the Dr's. without any farther 
inquiry, is a point he could beſt have accounted 
for: but Voſſ. informs us, that termes, et tarmes, 
are very different; at longe aliud eſt zarmes, 
nempe vermiculi genus, exedens carnem, ut ſeribit 
Feſtus, five ligna rodens, et idem fit ac S pro 


10 : qua 


T A 


ua ſententia facit illud Vitruvii; ſed ea (de abiete 
Land eſt) quod habet in ſe plus caloris, procreat, et 
alit termitem, ab eoque vitiatur : ac putabat 
Jof. Seal. ſimiliter uſum Plautum: Moſtell. 
act iii. ſc. 11; 
' Ambo poſtes ab infimo tarmes ſecat: 
in vulgatis Plauti codicibus pro tarmes legitur 
trames : fo that to tarniſh ſignifies to corrupt, * 
or any ways deſtrey the beauty or ſtrength of 
things; a metaphor taken from this inſe&. 
TAR-PALLING; commonly written, and 
onounced tar-pawling; an expreſſion half Sax. 

pal Gr. ; for tar is Sax. or Belg. and palling, or 
pawling, is derived à pallium; q. d. pallium pice 
liquids illitum ; ©* pallium vel à Lat. pulam; vel ab 
Hebrzo : Voſſ.“ —but à pall, or covering, is Gr. 

TARR bim on; Gagen, confido ; bono animo eſſe; 
to chear him up, to hearten bim on. 

TARRAGON; Apaxeyicvy, tarragona, quaſi 
dragona; the name of an herb, 

TARRY ; liter; Beavve, by tranſpoſition Baę- 
dos, tardus ; flow: vel A Tręto, expecto, obſervo ; 
to wait for, ſtay for, look for. 

TART, acid ; Alagſngos, Hom, Il. A. 223. 
from the middle of the word ; which is no un- 


uſual thing: Caſaub. and Upt.“ —acerbus, aſper; | 


ſharp, rough, four, and acid. 

TART, Or Pye; Aelog-Tvgos, pants, et caſeus ; 
bread and cheeſe ; or as we ſometimes call it a 
cheeſe-cake, or any ſuch light edible. 

* TARTAR, © rartarum ; tartar ;, the hard 
cruſt, or gravelly ſubſtance, that ſticketh to the 
inſide of wine veſſels : Litt. and Ainſw.“ —but 
give no reaſon why it received that appellation, 
rather than any other :—ſee the Sax. Alph. 

TARTARUS ; Taglaęcs, Tartarus, profundiſſi- 
mus inferorum locus; a pit in the infernal regions; 
ſo called “ dr uxgolnlog, *α T0 e , ai 
xa Teepe : Tertarus A frigore appellatus eſt ; et 
qui horrore concutiuntur, ac tremunt; ſole enim caret, 
Servius, Lactantius: vel cum Martinio ſtatue per 
reduplicationem fiert à Tdaglzi, quia illic impii 
Tręriſai, hoc eſt cuſtodiantur : Voſſ.“ 

TASK, Taco, ordino ; an ordered work ; laid 
out in due form. 

TASSELS; Skinn. derives them“ à Lat. zexta; 
attexta; eſt enim veſtis additamentum; et quaſi 
appendix: then they may originate A Taſſo, 
Tatw, taxo; to weave; as if they were orna- 
ments woven to the piece this ſeems to be a 
more natural ſuppoſition than that of Voſſ. © ita 
magis mihi veriſimile eſt ut à Ilacoancs, palus; 
ita taxillus, à tago, pro tango; fit taxi; unde 
raxus, à quo taxulus; unde taxillus ?—but till 
tango derives à 8%. —Iſ. Vo. thinks it is derived: 
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a Ilanxw, fo vibrate 7 and that is a very natural 
deriv. ſince, as Lye obſerves, taſſelli ſunt glandes, 
ſive nodi, ex auro, et ſerico multiplici confetti, 
dependentes (ac vibrantes) de veſtium angulis. 

TASTE ; all our etymol. allow, that this word 
originates A tango; unde quaſi zao, taxto, taſto ; 
1. e. leviter tangere; roy. to Menagius :— 
but that great critic, and his followers, ought to 
have conſidered, that tango, according to Voſſ. 
is derived à G., aut O:yyaw, tango ; tafte be- 
ing of the ſame import with fang; tho' gene- 
rally the latter is underſtood in a deficient ſenſe. 

TATTERS : © Sax, cæxrecan,“ ſays Skinn. 
but perhaps it ſhould have been printed Ter- 
Tepan : Lye derives tatter “ ab Armor. tatrti ; ſeg- 
mina; and then refers to tottered, which he de- 
rives a Sax. Torzpan; diruptus, laceratus :''— 
perhaps they are all but various dialects of Tra- 
gaſſo, lacero; to tear in pieces. 

TAVE : © vett. Belg. dooven; inſanire, delirare : 
Lye:”—but Skinn. writes it,“ Belg. obben, toppen, 
daven; Teut. toben; furere : alludunt Turlev, ver- 
bero ; Togu, abigo, expello, inſolenter incedo; Yapav, 
ſono, firepo :“ — but what connexion theſe two 
laſt Gr. words can have with inſanire, vel furere, 
is not eaſy to ſuppoſe ; unleſs it be to rave aloud. 

TAUGHT ; palt tenſe, and particip. of 
TEACH: Gr. 

TAUNT, “ increpare: Caſaub. derivat 2 
Tuba ge, mordacibus inceſſere difteriis : Jun.“ — 
* Skinnerus autem,“ ſays Lye: © a Gall. zanſer 
reprebendere, increpare; et hoc a Lat. fentare: 
vel 2 taint, pro attaint : cur non à Belg. fanden; 


proferre dentes, dentire, impetere; quod à tand; 


dens —hanc i Minſevio originationem, etiamſi 
Skinnero repudiatam, priori præferendam cen- 
ſeo:“ —and ſo will every one; but then we 
ought not to ſtop there; for neither the Belg. 
tanden, nor even the Lat. dentes, are originals ; 
but both are derived ab Odag, Odevles, dens, dentis 3 
a tooth; to ſhew the teeth, to ſnarl, to ſneer. 
TAURUS; Taveo;, laurus; 4 bull; alſo the 
conſtellation ſo called. "x 
TAUTO-LOGY ; Taule-oyia, tautologia, vi- 
tium ſermonis ; quando res eadem pluribus, et 
plane eadem ſignificantibus, verbis redditur; 4 
repeated repetition of one and the ſelfſame thing the 
ſelf-ſame way, over and over, again and again. 
TAW ; © Sax, Tapian; corza ſubigere, depſere ; 
Belg. towen; premere, macerare : Skinn.” —< Belg. 
leer-touwwer, a leather-dreſſer : Jun.“ — ſince then 
all theſe words relate to pulling, dragging, and 


tugging about, as the tanner does the hides, in | 
order to render them ſoft, and pliant, they ſeem 


to be bur various dialects of Teo, tendo, tenco ; 
| OE eon, 


— 
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given the beſt deriv. viz. a Aidaoxw, doceo, whence 


* 
ry 
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reon, teoſe, toſe, leaxe, tow, towſe, tau, and 
TUG : conſequently Gr, 1 
TAWNV; Tavruw, vel Taugt, expando 3 to 
open, expand, and firetch; as tanners do their lea- 
ther, before they colour it :—ſee TAN: Gr. 
TAX, or accuſe ; @ryw, Oryyaru, tango, tafium; 
to attaint. | 
TAX, or tribute; Tacow, Tatw, ordino, ſtatuo; 
Tatis, ordinatio; an appointing Or ordering a tri- 
bute, ſubſidy, &c.; alſo two officers annually 
choſen at Cambridge, to regulate the true gage 
of weights and meaſures ; they firſt originated 
from the taxing, or rating the rents of houſes. _ 
TEACH; Jun. derives it à Amy, pro Aexyu- 
u, oftendo, monſtro; nam docentes monſtrant : alii 
referunt ad Aoxev, unde Avyuala, decreta : Caſaub. 
derivat 2 Aldacneb, decere : and Skinn. derives it 
« 2 Sax. xæcan, docere:”—it is true, all theſe words 
ſignify to teach: but Caſaub. above, ſeems to have 


| 


teach, and taught; for the Northern nations con- 
tinually changed A into T; as Azpuaw, domo; 
to Tame, &c. &c. 9 8 331 

TEAL; © Belg. Holl. zeelingh ; querguedula, 
Boſcas minor; hoc forte à verbo teeclen ; gignere, 
procreare; ob numeroſam quam edit prolem : 
Skinn.” the wild duck, and drake, called teal, on 
account of their numerous progeny : — but if 
the Dr's. definition amounts to any thing, this 
word is intirely Gr. and derived as in the art. 
TEEM ; of which it ſeems to be but a various 
dialect. | 

TEAR in pieces; Enaeallu, lacero ; to pull aſunder. 

TEAR and roar ; © a tearing voice; feliciſſime 

alludit Togoy pe, A Tegew, terebro, per foro; 
1. e. vox aërem terebrans : Skinn.” a penetrating 
voice, that peirces the air. | 

"TEARS ; © Aaxguw, lacryme : by changing A 
into 7; and then by contract. Upt.“ 

' TEAT ; ©* Tilvtes, mamma; a breaſt, or nipple: 


Caſaub. and Upt.“ | 


TEAZ E; Aigu, dubito, ambigo to doubt, 
puzzle, perplex : or elſe from ⁊ ig, pungo; to urge, 
gall, or goad. 

TECHNICAL; Te:xm, ars technica; an art, 
calling, or trade. : 

TECHY; commonly written 7etchy ; “ he took 
a tetch, ſeems to be only a various diale& for 
touch; inclinable to be touched with whatever is 
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tween a team of | horſes and a teem of ducks, or 15 
teem, or pour out; but etym. knows of no ſuch 


diſtinction in orthogr. ; for as they both ſignify 


the ſame thing, and as they both convey the 
ſame idea, ſo they both originate from the ſame 
root; VIZ, © Elnwwv, pH, flemo; the pole of @ coach; 
alſo horſes drawing in a ſtrait line; dicitur 
ergo quali, tene, à Tem, extendo ; quia in jugo 
Amolevilai, extenditur; ftretcht out: hinc forte 
Angl. a duck with her teem, dicitur anas longam 
pullorum Iineam poſt ſe trabens ; et quoniam hi 
pulli matrem ſuam proſequuntur ſingulatim na- 
tantes, et juſtum aliquod interſtitium ſervantes 
inter ſe, fortaſſe prolixa ſeries equbrum jugalium 
iiſdem Anglis ab hac ſimilitudine ſobolis anatinæ 
a team of 7 nuncupatur: Jun,” —and from 
hence likewiſe ſeem to have ſprung the ideas of 
teeming out water 1n a long ſtream ; and a teem- 
ing woman, who has a numerous offspring walk- 
ing after her in a long comely train. 
TEENS, a contraction of thirteen, fourteen, 
fifteen, &c. and conſequently derived à Acc, 
decem ; ten. | 

TEGUMENT ; © Zleyw, abjecto Z, tego; to 
cover, conceal z; ut à T, falle: Vol.” 

TEIL-iree; Te, Tnaz, five Tnxcbi, procul ; 
unde telum; tela proprie dici videntur ea, quæ 
miſfilia ſunt : vel à Bros, telum, amo Ts Ban- 
Nhat: ac telia dicitur, quod lignum ejus ad 
telorum uſum fit utile, ob levitatem ejus :—there 
is, however, another deriv. by Martinius, viz. 
a Ilie, quaſi Tix, penna ; nempe ob foliola 
albicantia, pennas referentia; et Tu, algo, 
Populus, alnus; a ſpecies of peplar, or alder- tree: 
Heſych. 

TELE-SCOPE; Tes, finis; et Lxorto, video; 
an optical inſtrument, to diſcover objefs at a diſtance. 

TELL; or number ;, © Tinto, pendo, numero; 
Caſaub.“ zo reckon, number. 
TELL, to talk . Tea, Eviinaw, mando, Faci- 
TELL-tale endum injungo: Caſaub.” —* 70 
_enjoin, command, relate:“ Verſt. ſuppoſes it to be Sax. 

TEMERIT ; ToAprews, vel Ab she, zemere, 
temeritas, auaatter z boldly, raſbly: vel à Mev, per 
metath. femetum, temulentum ; intoxicated ; head- 
. ſtrong, violent. 
, TEMPER Tugw, fumigo : vel à ©aara, 
TEMPERANCE] foveo; unde Gates, tepor 3 


unde temperantia ; moderate heat, and warmth. 


ſaid, or done: Ray:“ in the art. miſtecht:— but 

TOUCH is Gr. 
TEDIOUS ; Andew, tedio afficior ;, I am weary ; 

tædet; it grieves me: R. Hos, ſuavis, inſuavis 

unpleaſant. 

| TEEM: all our dict. make a diſtinction be- 


TEMPEST ; Tages, tunc, tempus, tempeſtas ; 
time, ſeaſon, weather; allo ſtorm, wind, hurricane. 
TEMPLE; T., et Tepper, bonorare ; unde 
Tejpevor, Tepevor, templum ; a place of public wor- 
ſhip : © others derive it à Teuwwo, /eco z rd andld- 
fanprrevov, KaAW ROWELO EVQY 101%. X,9giov : et generatim 

wy ſumitur 


T E 
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ſumitur pro portione agri ab aliis reſemi; tamen | gant uſpiam, vel è locis ſuperioribus decidant : 


plurimum dicitur de agro, qui deo alicui, vel 
n ſit ſacratus; atque ab e& Tune notione 
templum vocatur; a certain portion of ground ſet 
apart, ſeparated, and conſecrated to religious pur- 
poſes © templum enim veteres vocabant locum, 
qui ab omni parte adſpici ; vel ex quo omnis 
pars videri poteſt: Voſſ. —ſo juſtly applicable 
is that line in Pope's Univerſal Prayer; d 

Io Thee, whoſe temple is all ſpace: 
—Clel. Voc. 67, n, gives us this Celtic deriv. of 
temple ; viz. © t imp-ul; any given pace ſup- 
poſed, full of a divine ſpirit :”—but imp is moſt 
5% - init bett Guo ano 

TEMPLES. of he bead; © tempus vero cum 
Kpolapov, partem capitis notat, a Eleper, et Tenge 
dicitur + If, Voſſ.“ vel à Tunes, ria, honorare ; 
Heſych. becauſe ihe iemples of the head are the 
ſeat of honor, being ſurrounded by crowns, dia- 
dems, and all the ornaments of regal dignity, 

TEMPORAL; © TH, tunc,tempus; time: Vol.” 

TEMPT; Ta, Aol. To, tendo, tento ; at- 
tempt, aſſail, aſſault. | 

TEMULENCY ; Mefv, per metath. Orv, fe- 
metum, temulentum ; intoxicated with firong wine. 

TEN, Aexa, decem, deni; ten. 

TEN-ABLE; Tevw, Fol. Tevvw, tendo z veteres 
pro teneo dixere tene; unde tetini, pro tenui: 
unde ftenax, acis; to hold, occupy, poſſeſs. 

TENCH, finca; the fiſh ſo called. 

TEND ; Tao, tendo ; an endeavour, a leaning 
toward ; attention, inclination. «es 

T E.NDER, or proffer ; Tevw, Tevw, tendo, Pro- 
tendo; to hold forth ; to offer, to make advances. 

TENDER ; a ſmall ſhip, that AT-TENDS 
on a greater: Gr. | 

TENDER, ſoft; © Ten, by tranſp. Tnve, 
tener; mild, gentle, eaſy : Upt.“ 

TENDON; Tao, endo, tendines ; muſcles, 
nerves, or fibres. | 

TENDRIL; © Fr. Gall. tendrillou ; capreolus 
vitis : Minſh. deflectit à tenendo, quia uvas tenet : 
mallem,” ſays Skinn. © à zendenao ;"'—then the 
Dr's. mallem amounts to juſt nothing ; for both 
tenendo, and tendendo, originate a Tae, ieneo, et 
tendo ; not for the reaſon here given by Minſh. 
quia uvas tenet ; but becauſe the tendrils of à vine 
extend to, and lay hold on all things. 

TENEBROUS, © Avogeepos, quaſi denefre ; tene- 
bre; dark, gloomy : vel quod avaarcywlzgar, ut A 
verto, vertebræ; a 2 * f[alebre ; a lateo, latebræ; 
et a ſcateo, ſcatebre ; ita quoque à teneo, tene- 
bre ; non quidem quod umbras teneant, quam 
nominis rationem afferet Iſidor. ſed potius quod 
homines in zenebris quali teneantur, nec libere 


| 
| 


— 


ſe commovere audeant; metuentes ne impin- | foveo, calefacio ; o warm, cheriſh, comfart. 


Voſſ.” —and this may, perhaps, account for that 
terror which is generally apprehended at being 
alone in tbe dark ; not ariſing from any real ter- 
ror in darkneſs itſelf, but as it deprives us of ſo 
much light to guide, and protect ourſelves from 
the danger of running againſt any oppoſite body, 
or of falling over.it, or tumbling down ſome pre- 
cipice, if we advance a ſtep or two ; and there- 
fore we are, as it were, held, ftopt, and reſtrained 


from going any farther, till the light comes; 


and then all our fears are over :—Clel. Voc. 169; 
and 191, n, derives tenebræ from the Celt. thus; 
tein; fire; light, or the ſun ten-eb-r-e ; 
ebb ; privation darkneſs ; or 
ur; time; or the hour the hour of 
e ; idiomatic ; as in hore evening! 
to trace the word farther, we ſhall find, that every 
one of its component parts are Gr.; thus, rein, 
tan, or tine (tine the ſlant lightning, ſays Mil- 
ton) originates from Tw-0zatos, callidus, fervidus ; 
to kindle ; for ebb, fee EVE; for ur, ſee 
HOUR: Gr. | 
TENNIS; © accipe quod Celtæ, omnium in 
hac arte peritiſſimi,“ ſays Skinn. © dicere ſolent, 
cum pilam percutiunt, zenez : vel à Fr. Gall, 
tente; tentorium ; quia ic. ſub tentoriis plerumque 
luditur:”—from both which explanations the Dr. 
ought to have found that it was Gr. : fre TE- 
NACIOUS, and TENT : both Gr. 

TENOR; Taso, tendo; veteres pro tenor dixere 
tonor, quaſi a Tovos, ſonus; an order, continuance; 
conſtant courſe ; allo the tone, or accent of à word. 

TENSE, Tes, tunc, tempus ; the time of action. 

TENSION J 

TENT ew, tendo, tento, tentare ; to 

h | 

TENTER-book \ Hesel. 

TENT-wine; © Hiſp. vino tento, vinum 
tinfum ; fic dictum vinum è Gallæcia Hiſpaniæ 
nobis advectum à rubidine valde ſaturd, et in- 


figni : Skinn. as quoted by Lye:“ —but neither 


of them would trace it to the Gr. tho' the 


deriv. was ſo eaſy ; viz. Oiwev Teyxlov, vinum tinc- 


tum; tent-wine, or rather fendl-wine; as if it was 
artificially tinged of a deep red color. 

TENT for a wound; © videri poteſt tent 
nomen A tentando deſuraptum ; quod primus po- 
tiorque ejus uſus olim fuerit vulneris modum 
profunditatemque pertentare : Lye: - but this 
is not going far enough; for we have ſeen that 
tento originates à Teyw, tendo, tento. 

TENUITY ; T4dlaseg, a Tavo, fendo; unde te- 
nuis, tenuitas ; ſlim, taper, flender ; as if ftretcht 
out into length without breadth. 

TEPID; Tugw, tepeo, fumigo : vel à Gare, 


TERE- 


T E. 
TEREBRATION; T 


tere- 


ge, à Tego, "Pero, 
vro ; to bore thr. | 43 ene ums 

TER-GEMINI; To1;-npperns, fer- gemini, 
conj undi; three joined in a birth: R. 
to join, unite. | | 


TERGI-VERSATION : <« 
Elzepos, quod Ionicum, et idem eſt ac Per, corium 
pull, dorſum : et Terrw, quaſi Higſo, verto, ver- 
ſatio: Voſſ. —tergum-verſare ; to turn the back, 
like a coward in the day of battle. | 


1 
Aula, J ungo; 


Tię pos, Kol. pro 


" 


9 TERM; Teęha, Tg povos, terminus, Meta; an 
end, boundary, or goal. | a 
TERM. time : Clel. Voc. 13, n, tells us; that 
te ferm time is only a contraction of tiphearn-time ; 
expreſſing the ceremony of crowning the Druidi- 
cal May-pole with the garland; as a ſymbol of 
opening the ſeſſions; which ceremony was al- 
ways performed by the ſheriff, who was antiently 
called tbe tircan; (the c converting into g, and 
then aſpirating, by a general rule) forms 7ig- 
hearn :''—and this, he ſuppoſes to be the eti- 
mon of Tugavvos, Iyrannus ; which being granted, 
we need not diſpute the priority. | 
2 quidam, 11que non in- 
TER-MEGGAN T docti viri, factum volunt 
ex ter-magnus : Lye: — and why this gentleman 
ſhould reject that deriv. would not be ſo eaſy to 
ſay, ſince he has gained no advantage by it :— 
but © mihi videtur, continues he, eſſe purum 
putum Saxonicum, à particula cyn; quæ ad- 
jectivis præpoſita ſignificationem intendit, quaſi 
ad tertium gradum ; et maqa, vel magan, potens, 
compolitum ; prorſus, ut ab eadiq;, beatus ; happy, 
fit cyn- eadiq̃, beatifſimus ; moſt happy, (or rather 
1 fic a magan fit Tyn-magzan, poten- 
tiſſimus ; moſt powerful (or thrice-powerful) hæc 
prima ſua ſignificatio; nunc vero mirifice mutata 
transfertur ad denotandam mulierem rixoſam; eam, 
quæ cuique ſibi obviam facto ſtrepitu, pugnaque 
verborum parata eſt ad concertandum :”—a per- 
fect ſhrew : all this obſervation is very juſt ; and, 
had the etym. been as juſt, we might have ac- 
quieſced in it; but it ſeems manifeſt, that both 
ter magnus, and Tyn-maza, are derived à Teis-pe- 
yas, ter-magnus :—after which, all is plain; for 
it will undoubtedly be granted, that magnus 
and potens, that magnates and poſentes, are the ſame. 
TERMS, or aged bt 4, tunc, tempus ; time, 
TERMS in law ftated, and periodical. 


TERNARY ; Tees, tres, ternarius ; three, or 
belonging to three. 


TERRA-frma © vel à Tego, 1, e. Ene av, 
TERRACE ficco; quomodo Hefych. 
TERRA filins (exp. Mol. Trpoilar, Enęalriſa. 


* TERRI-TORY ) bre mis, nempe à fiecitate 
id terre nomen datum: vel potius zerra fuerit 


LE 
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ab Ręa, quomodo Græcis vocatur; unde fortaſſe 
| EpeBos, Erebus, quia ſubterrantus; niſi malis Ep, 
eſſe ab Eęte, lego: Voſſ,”—the earth, ground, or 
il: with regard to the laſt word of this art. 
| viz. territory, it ſeems to be a compound ; for 


the former part of which, this deriv. will only 
account: the latter is thus explained by Voſl. 
de Permut. lit. “ territorium dictum eſt quaſi 


tritorium, ſeu” potius Eęa-ręigo, ferra-trita bubus 


Jet aratro: condituri enim civitates, taurum in 


| dextri, vaccam in finiſtra jungebant; et cincti 
ritu Gabino, i. e. togæ parte caput velati, parte 
ſuccincti, tenebant wann obliquam, ut glebæ 
omnes intrinſecus caderent; et ita ſulco ducto, 
loca deſignabant murorum, aratrum ſuſpendentes 
circa loca portarum: Servius, ad En. V. 755: — 
Clel. Voc. 128, would derive © earth, or terre- 
trial, from the Celtic fir: or, p. 162, ter (for 
Per) the earth: which, ſurely, came from Egęa, 
terra ; the earth. | 

TERROR; Twaearow, perterrefacio, terribilis ; 
truck with fear; alſo ſtriting fear into any one: 
Voſſ. derives it“ a Tete, tremo, terreo; to tremble, 
or be in a frigbt: - but perhaps it might be bet- 
ter to derive it à Teagan, terrivilis; dreadful, 
| horrible. . - 

TERSE ; Teige, Tepew, Tepw, unde Teige, tero, 
terſus ; worn, ſcoured, brightened ; allo the wear 
and tear of any thirg. a | 

TERTIAN ; Tews, Teilos, tertius ; the third 
day, &c. 

TESSELLATED, ' T:oo+:ea, feſſella, hoc eſt 
quatuor, quadrata ; four; allo four-ſquare; chec- 
ker-work, moſaic, wrought with ſmall pieces of 
marble, cut four-ſquare. | | 

TESTACEOUS, Teig, qua notat Enecivw, FOY - 
reo, toſtus, teſta, quaſi toſta ; a burnt brick, tile, 
&c. : alſo the ſhell of a fiſh. | 

TEST ; * ®tomes, lex; unde Ocrwe, teftis, quaſi 
theſtis, according to Scaliger; which was uſed in 
the antient tongue to expreſs witneſſes; and came 
from Orca, ponere, deponere: Nug,” — © non 
dubitandum,” ſays Voſl. © quin Zeftis veniat à 
' ®x5we, quomodo antiqua lingua dicitur 6 Magus, 
nempe à Orcas, quia dicebant Magluges beobai, ut 
apud Heſiod. Eęy. A. 368; 

Kai Te xaoryvily YEAQTHXYS EML peglga hee hat: 
Steba undoubtedly conjugates A Ow, vel Tiki, 
pono ; unde aor. 2, med. infin. Ocobas : and no 
doubt but from hence, in all our law courts, wit- 
neſſes are called deponents, who, by their attefta- 
tion, depofite their evidence on oath, to the beſt 
of their knowledge, the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth; ſo help them God: 
which depoſition is ſometimes received on affirma- 


tion only. 
TETHER; 


WEIS 


| 


- 


| 


* 
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TETHER ; jyumenii laſcivientis retinaculum; 
forte A Lat. tentor; quia ſc. jumentum tener, vel 
retinet, ne evagetur: Skinn.”—conſequently! Gr. 
Lye. ſays, © omnino pete ab Iceland. ziner ; 


funis, quo equos, vel pecora, [gant : quod nullus 


dubito, quin factum ſit ab Hib. zead; funis, 


funiculus, reſtis: but, ſince this rope, or tether, 


or tedder, or teatber, or fead, is made uſe of to tie 
the cattle with, tet ber is very probably only another 


dialect for tied together ; conſequently Gr.: ſee | 


TIE: Gr. | | 
TETRA-CHORD : T:ooega-xog9n, contracted 


chordum; a four-ſtringed inſtrument. 


TETRA-GON, Tiaee-ywvs, tetra-gonus ; a ma- 


thematical figure exactly four-ſquare : R. Tile, 
guatuor; et Tuna, angulus; an angle. 
TETRA-GRAMMATON, Tipayeaumaloy, 
tetragrammaton, ex quatuor literis conſtans; the in- 
effable name of God in Hebrew, conſiſting of 
theſe four letters, MM which the Jews held it un- 


lawful to pronounce. 


TETRA-PTOTE, Tilea-nwlos, tetra-ptoton ; 
a noun declined with only four caſes : R. Tea, 
uatuor ; et Illwois, caſus. 

TETR-ARCH; Tezexns, tetrarches, ex Til ſaga, 
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to Tipaxopdos, quatuor conſtructus chordis, tetra- | 


et Aexns: Litt. and Ainſw. very juſtly explain 
a tetrarch by a governor of only a fourth part of 4 
country: and Voſſ. obſerves, that, Hen. Stephens 
in Ling. Gr. Theſaur. ſuſpicatur tetrarcben dici, 


qui quatuor provincias adminiſtrat; ſed omnino 


fallitur, ſays he, nam fic vocatur, qui Tieada, 
ſive quadrantem regionis pleno jure regit: exempli 


gratia ; Theſſalia diviſa erat in quaruor Tila tg, | 


{c. Oecœα nu, Tiacywly, fu), Hein: his 


tt. 


ſingulis conſtituerat Philippus Macedo dynaſtam, 


a quo pleno regerentur jure; erant igitur tetrar- 
chiæ : — and thus we find in Luke iii. 1, that in 
the fifteenth year of the reign of Tiberius Cæſar, 
Pontius Pilate was governor of Judea, Herod 
tetrarch of Galilee ; his brother Philip zetrarch of 
Iturea, and of the region of Trachonitis ; and 
Lyſanias was at the ſame time tetrarch of Abilene. 


TETRA-STICH, Tiea5:x0o, tetraſticus, ſeu 


ex quatuor conſtans verſibus; an epigram of four 
verſes: R. Tilęa, quatuor ; et Nix oe, verſus. 
TETRA-SYL-LABLE;, Tilegaovaraſges tetraſyl- 
labus, quatuor habens ſyllabas; a word conſiſting of 
four ſyllables. 
TETTER-worm z Andew, quaſi Tandw, tedio 
afficior ; tedet, teter, unde et teter ſcribendum 
nonnulli putant: Skinn. has gone no farther 
than zetzrum ; unleſs it be to hint at another 
deriv. © vel à tartaro chymicorum, quod Fr. 
Gall. tartre appellatur ; quia fc. hic morbus a 


| penetro ; quod 
illovies totam cuter perforat : it is in Latin ge- 


1 


Jun. has given us ſtill another, via. & ex Thea, 


præt. med. à Tete, ſignificante Tęurò, terebro, 
a ſiccæ ſquammoſeque ſcabiei 


nerally called impetigo, and is a cutaneous difor- 
der of the leprous tribe; ſo finely deſoribed by 
Shakeſpear, in his Namlet; act i. fe. 8; where 


his father's ghoſt gives this account of his having 
been poiſoned; * 


— ſleeping within mine orchard, 
My cuſtom always in an afternoon, 
Upon my ſecret hour thine uncle ſtole, 
With juice of curſed Hebenon in a vial, 
And in the porches of mine ears did pour 
The leperous diſtillment, whoſe effect 
Holds ſuch an enmity with blood of man, 
That, fwift as quickſilver it courſes through 
The nat'ral lanes and allies of the body, 
And with a ſudden vigor it doth poſſet 
And curd, like eager droppings into milk, 
The thin, and wholeſome blood: ſo did it 
mine, 
And a moſt inſtant TETTER bark'd about, 
Moſt lazar like, with vile and loathfome cruſt 
All my ſmooth body.— 
TEXT Talſo, Tage, ordine; quo fila 
IEXTURE artificioſe junguntur; unde exo; 
to wende; textus; the ſubjeft of a diſcourſe. 
THANE ; “ Sax. 8 n, Segen; vir fortis, 
nobilis, generoſus ; miniſter, ſervus, ſatrapa; hoc i 
verbo Seman; ſervire, obſequi, quia ſc. tales 
regis beneficiarii ſervi et ſatellites erant: Run. 
Dan. zhegn; vir; i. e. regis vir, vel homo: 
Caſaubon deflectit à Ons, ſervus : Skinn,”—and 
we. may ſuppoſe, that the Dr. on no account, and 
on no conſideration whatever, would admit that 
his barbarous and Gothic words above quoted, 
were derived from the Greek, though they all 
ſignified the ſame thing : there is however an- 
other deriv. from the Gr. which may deſerve 
mentioning ; viz. that Sega, Segen, and thegn, 
may originate à Aexvoc, quaſi Orxvoc, Gexn, dignus ; 
idem quod Aexlog, Arypevos, gratus, ucceptus; A 
Atxopai, capio; worthy, honourable, received into 


favor, highly accepted: allo glory acquired: and yet 


the former deriv. ought to be preferred ; be- 
cauſe, as Verſt. obſerves, © the prince of VVales, 
the kyng of England's eldeſt ſonne, is wont to 
vie for his poeſy (after our ancient Engliſh ſpeech) 
the woords Ie dien, for Ich thian; 1. e. I ſerve: 
where the reader is to remember, that d and zh 
was in our ancient language indifferently vied:”— 
nay, it might not be amiſs to join both theſe deriv. 
and compole the word: tbane, of Ons and Arypves, 
contracted into Otyn, or the Run. Dan. thegn, and 


tariaro exuſto cuter exedente ortus creditur ;” | then converted into /hane; fee ICH THIEN. 


THANKS; 
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gratias agere ; videtur eſſe a Sax. Sencean z cogi- 

are, meminiſſe : Jun.” —then it is a wonder that 
this great etymol. did not, derive it from think, 
which he himſelf acknowledges, after Caſaub. to 
be Gr. ; meaning by bank, to think of a, favor 
with a grateful remembrance ; 40 call to mind, to 
recollec a favor done: and therefore to return our 
thanks, is to renew our thoughts of a favor paſt: 
fee THINK: Gr. RY | 


THANUM-FOORTH, © thence-foortb:Verſt.” 
but both are Gr. | 1 fi | 

THAT: „Sax. S&T; Belg. dat; iſte, iſtud; 
illud : Skinn. and Lye:”—it ſeems to originate ab 
Ooxe, Os, is, ca, id; quaſi ad; by tranſpoſition: 
dat; that. Fit eb] 
_ THATCH; 
ſtramine contegere : Jun.“ —to which Lye adds, 
©« Sax. Seccian, beSeccan.; Suec. tacka; eſt a 
Sax. Bac, et Sæc; teddlum: — but, are not all 
. theſe Northern words evidently derived from the 
firſt ſyllable of tec- tum? and is not teclum derived 


A tego? and is not tego derived à Zleyw, tego; 


abjecto Z ?—all ſignifying to cover with any ma- 
terials; the only point is to determine in which 
language it ſignified 40 cover firſt: however here 
it ſignifies to cover with frau, ſedge, ruſbes, reed; 
ſo grandly expreſſed by Virgil in his admirable 
deſcription of Æneas' ſhield: Ain. VIII. 654; 
Romuleoque recens horrebat regia culmo. 
THAW ; © Belg. dauwe, douw ; Teut. taw; 
ros: Belg. doyen ; degelare, regelare; Teut. tawen; 
rorare : vide dew : alludit Gr. Ot: Skinn,”— 
properly ſpeaking, Oz» ſignifies curro; and thus 
we ſometimes ſay of ice, when it begins 10 
thaw; and of metals, when they begin to melt, 
that they run:—if we are to refer thaw to dew, 
the Dr. tells us, under that art. that alludit Gr. 
Arvo, rigo; to water, or to moiſten; as ice, and 
ſnow, when they begin to melt :—Clel. Way. 52, 
would derive * tbaw from the-aw, q. d. the water 
returns; or the ice, and ſnow, liguiſes: - but aw, 
eau, and thaw, do all originate ab 'T-dwe, agua ; 
<vater. | 
THE; © Belg. de; Teut. die; articulus ; ut 
le, Fr. Gall. et 6, , 76; Gr.: Fran. Jun. de 
deflectit à A«vs : Skinn.” | 
THEAT ; firm, flaunch; ſpoken of barrels, 
when they do not run: Ray:“ — had this gentle- 
man but conſidered, that heat was ne more than 
a a different orthogr. of tight ; and that they both 
of them were only a various diale& of TIGHT, 
he might have ſeen that they were all Gr. 
THEATRE ; © ®calgov, theatrum ; the place 
where plays are acted: R. Otzouasr, video; 10 
fee: Nug.“ | 27 


* 


66 Hum culmis conſternere, vel 


From 'Gxzr R, and Lani. 
THANKS; Alman. than ban; Belg. dancken; 1 T HEIST; Sg, Deus; God; one who acknow. 


after that. 


lit ſeems to be derived from the foregoing art. 


Netherlands written dieric; and in Latin, and 


the compoſitor, or in ſomebody ; for we cannot 


1 


ledges the being of a God; but rejects Revelation. 
THEME ;'* eu, 'thema 3 a ſubjef, or argu- 
ment: R. Tiba, pono :: Nug.“ to lay down a prji- 
tion ; to give a ſubjeft to write on. 
THEN; “ Olay, per aphær. Belg. dan; Alm. 
than; tunc, tum, cum: Jun.“ when, afterward; , 


THENCE ; e Minſhew dictum putat quaſi 
there bence; ſays Skinn.“ without giving any deriv. 
and therefore it is probable he reſted in this; but 


when it relates to time; as when we ſay thence 
forward ;, after, or from that time. 

2 THEO-CRIT US; Oeonęſſoc, Theotritus; © a 
proper name,” ſays Nug. which ſignifies the judge- 
ment of God : R. Oeog, Deus; and Atyo, dico; 
Aces, ſermo — here muſt certainly be ſome 
miſtake, either in the original, or the copy, or 


ſuppoſe, that the Dr. himſelf could poſſibly de- 
rive Theo- critus a Oto5-acyw:;—he muſt undoubtedly 
have intended to ſay, ®zo5-xgww, judico; Theo- critus; 
A „, unde xeilns, judex; et xęicig, judicium; 
judgement. | 

THEO-DORE 7] ®@cevwgoc, Theodorus; the gift 

THEO-DORIC\ of Ged: R. OGtog, Deus; et 
Awgpov, donum ; @ gift: Verſt. p. 251, under the 
art. dewght-ric, ſays, it is now vulgarly in the 


after the Latin, I know not with what reaſon, 
made T beodorus, and IJbeodoric: — but here the 
good old gentleman is evidently, miſtaken ; for 
Theederus is not Latin, but Gr. as we have 
{een above. ; | 
| THEO-DOSIUS ; Otodooug, Theodofius ; the 
gift of God: R. Orcs, Deus; et Aoors, donum ; a 
gift : R. Aiduwm. | 
' - THEO-LOGY; ®raoyia, theologia ;, divinity : 
R. Otos, Deus; et Avyos, ſermo; a diſcourſe, ſyſtem, 
or treatiſe. | * | 
THEO-PHILUS ; © ®copiacs, Theophilus ; Je- 
loved of God: R. Otros, Deus; et gte, amo; 18 
love: Nug.”  - | 
THEOREM ; «© Ocweic, contemplation, conſide- 
ration, ſpeculation : R. Otaohai, video: Nug,” . 
THERAPEUTIC ; OS, therapeutica ; 


officioſus, obſequioſus z effictouſneſs, obſequiouſneſs : 
R. Ozgareuvw, /ervio ; to be ſubſervient, | 
THERIACAL ; ®neexn, theriaca; treacle; an- 


— 


loſophical inſtrument, meaſuring the degree of 


tidotus adverſus venenum; a remedy againſt 
iſon. ——— 
THERMO-METRE ; Ocho, terme; bot; et 

M#gov, menſura; meaſure : inſtrumentum philoſo- 

phicum aeris temperamentum oſtendens; a phi- 


beat 


beat in the air, and all other bodies; a beat- 
meaſurer. 


THESSALO-NICA ; © @:ooxxonxn, a city of 


Macedonia, which took its name from @ fignal 
villory obtained there by Philip king of Macedon; 
as much as to fay, vickoria d Theſſalis reportata : 
R. Nun, victoria: Theſſaly before was called Halia, 
i. e. 4 ſea port or maritime town; ab Ang, , 
mare; the ſea. l 

THEY ; Sax. hi; li; Teut. fie, Sax. au- 
tem hi, à Lat. Li, vel ii, ſatis manifeſte ortum 
ducit: Skinn.“—and yet the Dr. could not, or 
would not, ſee that the Lat. Yi as ſatis manifeſte 
ortum ducit a Gr. Oi, bi; theſe. 

THICK A Tux, Ives, ſpiſſus, denſus ; 

THICKET I unde Sax. Gicce, et Siccecxu; 
loca ſpinis condenſa, dumetum; a place thick. ſet with 
thorns: Skinn.“ 08 

THIEF; „ Sax. Seop; Belg. dief, Teut. 
dieb; fur: Skinn.“ —and yet the Dr. in his own 
language, tho' an etymol. writes it beef :— but 
there is ſomething more material to add from 
Jun. viz. © omnia ſingularem habent affinitatem 
cum Ates, quod Heſych. exp. Gilav, pnragey, 

 epeuvey, querere, contrectando perſcrutari, inveſtigare ; 
unde rei- d , idem quod roayw-evxos, effratter 
parietum, fur nocturnus: any one who breaks thro” 
walls; a nightly bouſe-breaker, a thief. 

THIMBLE ; digitale; quaſi pollicare: Minſh. 
dictum putat quaſi ;bumb-bell, in forma campanæ 
ſimili; et citat vocem Belg. duym-belle, idem ſig- 
nantem; fed apud Kilianum non invenio: Skinn.“ 
but under the art. thumb, the Dr. either did 
find it, or borrowed it without recollecting the 
author's name; for there he ſays, ** thumb, à 
Belg. duym: —let me only obſerve, that this 
deriv. appears odd, that it ſhould be called 2 
thumb-bell, becauſe worn on the finger: THUMB 
however is Gr. | 

THIN, © Tavar, tendere, tenuis; ut proprie ſit 
idem quod Talaue, extentus, Porrefus; nam que 
extenduntur, ea attenuantur ;, ut liquet in pannis, 
laminis, atque aliis : Voſſ.“ fine, flender, flim ; 
ſtretcht out. | . 

THINE ; “ Le, Dor. Teo, tunm : Upt.“— 
yours, belonging to you. | 

THING; © Ts, Tua, aliguid; by changing 7 
into TH: Upt.”—ſomething, any-thing, no-thing : 
—Clel. Way, 52, gives a much better deriv, 

from the Celtic particle the, and the old word en 
(quaſi zbe-en). which ſignifies entity: - conſe- 
quently Gr. from Ew, the participle of which is 
Wy, vc, ov, ens; unde en; being, entity. 

THINK; „Acker, vidert ; quaſi dink ; Anu 
ue, methinketh : Calaub.” —Clel. Way. 52, ſays, 
that“ think is compoſed of no leſs than three 
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ſyllables, 7he-en-ak, i. e. in a paraphraſive tranſla- 
tion, I do make the thing out to be fo: ak is ra- 
dical to make, of ago: but if ak gives origin 
to ag-o, it is Gr.: fee AGENT, and MAKE: 
and en, as in the foregoing art. is Gr. likewiſe. 


| THIRD, Tells, tertius; the third: R. Teas, three. 


THIRST ; Ort, fut. Oe, ol. Oteco, 
Oegropeves, calefacio; cauſa fitis eſt eſtas, calorque : 
Opt.“ et and dry. 

THIRTEEN N * der- 
THIRTY Teiaxovla, triginta tip. 

THIS, Ooxe, Os, 7s ; that. 

THIS-TLE, Avelaans, infeliciter virens; ill. 
growing weed :=© a Germ. dite: vide, inquit 
Wachterus, annon carduus fic dictus eſt, quod 


tangentes pungat; à Sax. Sydan, pungere; ut 


primo fuerit hel, A medio derivandi /e/, et 
poſtea tranſpoſito ſibilo απν : —this ſeems as 
if thiſile was compounded of Aus, male; and El:yw, 
pungo; to (ſignify the 10, ſtinging plant. 


THOLE ; * zolerare, perferre : Lye:” ſee TO- . 


LERATE : Gr. 

THOMAS, *© ®wwuac, Thomas, a Oauvuaros, mi- 
rabilis; admirable: R. Oavpadu, miror , to 'won- 
der : Nug.” 

THORN, © origo vocis videtur petenda à 
Togos, penetrans, acumine ſuo pertranſiens : alii 
tamen potius habent deducere a Tun, quod 


idem eſt cum Tage, moleſtid afficere, cruciare, 


vexare: fic Tvew accepit is, qui argumentum 
ſcripſit Oedipodis tyranni Sophoclei, tanquam 
ex eo derivatum ſit Tvgavvcs : dictus eſt Tvgavves, 
inquit, * To luce, quaſi Tvgwy T8S AXES, Ko 
Qavicty ETLRECWY, to Prirce, gall, or goad the people : 
Lye.” | 

THORN-EY-abby: Clel. Voc, 67, n, plainly 


and evidently ſhews, that © two ſuch minſters - 


as Weſtminſter, and Ely, could not poſſibly have 
agreed to receive the name of 7h:rney from the 
weak ſuppoſition of their having a few, or even 


Ja number of tborn-buſhes growing round them: 


he therefore, with much greater reaſon, derives 
the name of Thorney as © a variation of carney, or 
carn-ey ; the church, which alſo included a place 
of juſtice: —and in p. 129, he ſays, © in Bri- 
tany, in France, at a place called Carrac, there 
exiſt to this day the ruins cf an antient carney, 
or place of judicature, whence it takes its name; 
as Weſtminſter-abby was once called the thorney 
(the carn-ey) abby, from that circumſtance: and 
repeat this with pleaſure, as it may ſatisfy ſome 
readers to find, that the very ſpot in which (or 
very near which) the law is at this inſtant ad- 
miniſtered (in Weſtminſter-hall) was in all hu- 
man probability the very ſpot in which the 
antient Britons, or Celts, held their courts of 

| 1 juſtice, 


| 
1 
l 
| 
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juſtice, for ages before the Roman invaſion, or 
before the Saxon re-vindication of the territories 
of their Britiſh anceſtors; that is to ſay, if they 
were the Afftit, or a branch of the Aſtii, as 
there are great reaſons for believing they were: 
— but ſtill the etym. is Gr.; for if carn, kern, 
kirn, and kirk, be the ſame, then they all origi- 
nate à Kipx-oc, circus ; @ circle, the form of the 
ſtructure in which the antient carns were raiſed : | 
and ey we have feen is Gr. 

THOROUGH-fare : both Verſt. and Lye de- 
rive this word à Sax. Sunuh, vel Suph ; per; et 
Fagnan; ire; to go through, a paſſage, through which. 
we may go: Verſt. indeed writes it © dure, and 
durb-fare, or thorow-paſſage :''—their interpreta- 
tions are proper, but their etym. dubious ; for 
Supuh, and dure, like our word door, are evi- 
dently derived a Ovega, janua; a way, or paſſage 
through. 

TH-ORPE: Sax. Soppe; Belg. dorp ; 
Alman. thorf ; pagus, oppidum : Verſt. Jun. and 
Skinn.” but Clel. Way. 52, following the ge- 
nius of our language (and indeed the genius of all 
the Northern tongues, which delight in contrac- 
tions, and tranſpoſitions) tells us, that“ zhorpe 
is only a contraction of the urb; the ten; ſig- 
nifying 4 ſmall country village near ſome great 
totun: — only now this great etymol. has not 
gone far enough; for arbs is Gr.: fee SUB- 
URBS: Gr. 

THORRUKE, “ fortaſſe non incommode re- 
ſeras ad illud Toner, quod Heſych. exp. Gah⁰ 
4a puionlov, grave, et cdioſum: Jun.“ — 4 ſink, 
which always ſmells ftrong, and odions. 

THOSE, Ous, hos, cos, quos; whom, 

THOU ; Lo, tu; you ; and Te, te; thee. 

THOUGHT, the ſubſt. paſt tenſe, and par- 
ticip. of THINK: Gr. 

THOUSAND, *© Aexa, decem; ten; et txaley, 
centum; a hundred : Upt.” 

THOWLS: Johnſon quotes Ainſw. for calling 
be thowls, pieces of timber; at which every cap- 
tain in the navy would ſmile: whereas both Litt. 
and Ainſw, very properly call them ſcalmi; round 

ieces of wood, whereat the oars hung by a loop 
of leather :—in ſhort, they are two little ſticks, 
ſtuck up in the ſides of the boat, for the oars to 
play in: © ni fallor,” ſays Skinn.“ male cor- 
ruptum A Lat. ct Gr. tholus : but what con- 
nexion there may be between them, is not very 
diſcernible ; for iholus, ſays Litt. proprie eſt um- | 
bilicus teſtudinis in templis, ex quo donaria 
ſuſpendi ſolebant. 

THRAL © Sax. Onzxl; Dan. tral; 

THRAL DOM ſervus, mancipium ; à Gr, Ov- 


1 
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ad gregum et armentorum cuſtodiam ſub dio 
excubare ſolitum: Skinn.“ to which let me add 
from Jun. @veavace, ante jenuam excubans, foris 
pernoftans : Heſych. certe Oupaunc, exp. Thy 
rolf o ee, illi inter paſtores, qui extra 
ædes ſecubant; unde mox ſequitur @vgavazcr, Typo 
Ovgiy diclei3ucs, et Ovgshanav, ow Qvgar avniteolcs : 
one who like a ſlave was forced to keep watch 
in open air, and fleep without doors, abroad, out of 
the houſe. | 

THRASH, © in the Weſtern dialect zo draſb, 
amo Ts Apaywevev, manipulos colligere: Aeayus, 
manipulus ; abuſive pro ipſd ſegete : Il. A. 69; 20 
de Apaywola ragt,, na, manipuli vero crebri ca- 
dunt : Upt.”—this is ſcarce applicable to our idea 
of thraſhing out corn; beſides, Homer is there 
deſcribing the reaper, not the thrafher ; and there- 
fore, with Jun. we might derive thraſh à Gao, 
@eauoxu ferio, frango; to beat, or break ; ſrumentum 
ſpicis excutere, excutere granum flagellis:—Skinn, de- 
rives It * à Tex, Teww, tero, attero; but this 
belongs rather to treading out the corn, than thraſh- 
ing it; as the orthogr. itſelf points out. 

THRASONICAL, Opacos, audax; A Oaepooc, 
ferox ;, Thraſo; a bragadocio. 

THRAVE : Skinn. and Lye tell us, that 
thrave ſignifies urgere; and would derive it a 
—— Opnapian, or dhæpan; % drive: — which 
is Gr. 

THREAD: “ Germ. drat; flum; Wachte- 
rus ; refer ad dreben; torquere; quia filum è colo 
torquendo ducitur :”— if dreben, and drat, ſignify 
abſolutely torquere, unconnectedly and indepen- 
dently of trabere, the following muſt be given 
up: but both areben, and drat, ſeem to convey 
the ſame idea as draw; and are very properly ap- 
plied to thread, which is drawn, as well as twiſted 
from the wheel; and therefore ſeems to be de- 
rived à Agz-yow, irabo; to draw, or be drawn out ; 
unde drat, quali thrat; thread. 

THREATEN : Verſt. and Skinn. could only 
find that it came from the Sax. Belg. and Teut. 
tongues ; but Jun. ſays, © fortaſſe | A Opew, 
vel Ogroppar, tumultuoſe vociferor; to ſpeak with 
vebemence, or bawl aloud : niſi malis ab Abęas, 
GTFANKL AL HVUF ATE, Heſych. ming, et inſurrec- 
tiones adverſus aliquem: to uiter denunciations 
againſt any one. 

bo * Tei, res; three. 

THREN-ODY, S, threnodia ; lugubris 
cantus, lamentum; a funeral dirge R. Oenuc, 
plandtus; et Non, cantus; a mournful ode. 

THRESHOLD : “ Caſaub. arbitratur compoſi- 
tum ex Ouęa, janua, et Oudos, terra, pavimentum; 
q. d. pavimentum januæ; elt enim pars inferior 

| januæ, 


. 
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u, et ſolo proxima; ſuperliminari ita: 
— this deriv. pleaſed — Jun. Mc. + rod 
their opinions therefore are referred to the Sax. 
Alph. which however terminate at laſt in the Gr, 
- THRIFT, © frugalitas; ita fortaſſe nuncu- 
parunt hanc virtutem, quod fit præter cæteras 
Oeenſuen, alendi, ac nutriendi vi prædita; ſiquidem 
nihil unquam deeſſe poteſt hominibus frugi, 
atque inſtructis magno parcimoniæ vectigali: 
R. Teepw, nutrio; to nouriſh, grow, increaſe: Jun.“ 
THROAT, Tęa xn, collum, cervix ; the neck. 
THROB, ®@oeuGtw, tumultuor, 
quick, like the pulſe. 
THRODDEN : Lye derives it ab Iceland. 
thræa; creſco, augeo ; throaft ; invaleſcere, incre- 
menta capere : from all which it ſeems to be only 
another dialect for the particip. thriven ; conſe- 
quently Gr.: ſee THRIFT: Gr. 
. THRONE; © O@govcs, thronus: Nug.”—a re- 
gal ſeat ; the chair of royalty : R. Opaw, ſedeo; to 
fit down : verbum rariſſimum, ſays Hederic ; oc- 
currit ®@enoaclai, apud Athenzum, ex Phileta : — 
Clel. Way. 75, n; and Voc. 24, n, with all his 
uſual ſagacity, tells us, that © throne is but a 
contraction of tir-hone ; high-ground; it anſwers 
to the /uggeſtum of the Romans: this is indeed 
giving us a very primitive idea both of the Cel- 
tic and Latin words; for both the tir-hone, and 
the ſuggeſtum, were nothing more than mounds, 
or hillocks of earth, ſometimes formed natural- 
ly, but oftener thrown up by hand occaſionally, in 
order to elevate the general while haranguing 
his army : this might lead us to ſuppoſe, that 
tir, or ter, originated ab Eęa, terra; the earth, 
or ground; and that hone was but a contraction of 
either heightened, or elſe of hoven, i. e. HEAPED, 
or HEAVED-ap : Gr. | 
© "THIRONG; © Opoos, Opus, clamor, tumultus : 
Caſaub. and Upt.“ Yrs 
THROWES : Skinn. and Lye think this word 


perturbo; to beat 


is pure Sax. Snopian; jacere, pati; q. d. mulieris | 


Palſiones, labores puerperz:”—but Caſaub. de- 
flectit à Oegto, ſalio; to expreſs the farts, ſprings, 
and center ae of a woman in labor : vel à Ozeox, 
impetuoſus; to expreſs the intenſencſs, and ſharp- 
neſs of her pains. 

THRUMS ; “ Sax. tpum, zecpum ; nodus : 
vel a Teut. truncken; trudere, premere : alludunt 
Ogo, et ®poplow, fruſtum rei in unam maſſam 
concrete: Skinn.“ — but ſurely rums are as much 
thrums when they are ſcattered, and thrown about, 
as when they are in unam maſſam concrete : this 
is therefore but a puerile deriv.—we might rather 
ſuppoſe, thrums were derived à Oerpuda, which, 
tho? Heſych. applies to XA&Tpo 10 73 eels, may 
hgnify xai of any kind; and then thrums, 


by 
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or pickings, may be here uſed to ſignify /ho/e 
ends, or ſcraps 4 refuſe yarn, which are picked out 
from the loom, ſpinning wheel, &c. 

THRUSH, 4 diſeaſe: Clel. Way. 51, fays, 
the © zbruſh is a mungrel corruption of two words 
coalited, the and rouge: - but ROUGE is Gr. 

THRUST, Teww, tero, trudo; d inſerto; ut a 
TEVWW, tendo ; A roset, tondeo ; to ſhove, Puſh, or 
croud : Skinn, derives it à Ou, @gavrrw, contundo, 

THRUTCH ; © various dialect for ru, or 
croud down; as heap, and thrutch; Maxfield mea- 
ſure : Ray:”—then it may be derived from the 
foregoing root, in the ſenſe of © good meaſure, 
preſſed down, and ſhaken together, and running 
over:” Luke vi. 38. 

THUMB ; Martinius,“ as quoted by Jun. 
© derivat à Aa, domare ; quod ejus robore do- 
mamus ea, que nos aligud perficiendi difficultate 
cruciant : unde et ailixaę dicitur Grecis, quod 
ſolus tantum polleat, quantum reliqua manus cum 
omnibus digitis : Jun.” the ftrongeft of the five 
fingers, and called the thumb, becauſe by its 
prevalence we are able to manage, govern, and 
ſubdue the greateſt weights; and by its power 
are able to do more, than with all the other fin- 
gers together, : 

THUMP ; © Azro; : Hom. II. A. 455 dumnot, 

onuit ; vel a Turn, percuſho : Hom. II. E. 887 ; 
run fei, iftibus : R. Tonlo, verbero: Caſaub. and 
Opt.“ | 
THUNDER : © Sax. Sunden; Belg. and 
Teut. donder ; tonitru: omnia à Lat. tonare; et 
hoc à nomine tonus : Skinn.“ — ſtrange! that the 
Dr. would not derive tonus a Toros, ſonus; any 
loud noiſe : vel à Torfogos, murmur ; a deep rumb- 
ling noiſe. 

THUNNY ; Ove, thynnus; a fiſh ſo called: 
Hederic is ſo very profuſe on this word, as to 
give us no leſs than fifteen articles relating to 
this fiſh, | 

THURIBULUM, Obo, vel Oucs, thus, thurts, 
thuribulum ; an aromatic gum, called frankincenſe; 
amo T3 Obe, i. e. vow, rebus odoratis ſuffio; a 
ſweet ſmelling ſavour. ; | 

THURS-day : it is ſomething ſo uncommon to 
find Skinn. advancing beyond the Sax. Jang. that it 
really appears a phænomenon; however theſe are the 
Dr's. words: © Thurſday, Sax. Punnerdæʒ (quaſi 
Hunde FHD) Belg. Donderdagh; Teut. Donderſ- 
tag; Dan. Thor/dag ; dies Jovis, 1. e. Tonantis, 
ſeu Tonitrui : Verſt. a Thor, præcipuo Saxonum 
Ethnicorum deo, defleftit; quem ex ſtatuæ 
forma eundem cum Jove (tonante) ſeu rege ccœli 
fuiſſe conſtat ; ab codem Thor, oriantur; Dan. 
Torden; tonitru ; et Torvener ; tons: ſi Græcis 


fiderem (bur ſtill troubled with ſcruples of 
3.52 conſcience) 
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conſcience) hunc Gothorum deum Thor dedu- 
cerem. a Oxpos, impetubſus; cui feliciter etiam 
conſonat Teut. Thor ; inſanus ; impetuous, violent, 
raging: - to which let me only add from Lye, 
« in libello M.S. fic ſcribitur de Thor, Othoni 
filio; menſis Martius ab co vocatur Thormaaner, 
menſis Theronis; et dies Jovis (Thur/day) 
Thorſdaz, five dies Thoronis :”—ſo that the ap- 
pellation properly ſignifies the T hunderer's day, or 
Thurſday. | | 

THUS ; Qs, quaſi Log: unde Fr. Theotiſc. 


ſus ; Sax. Sur; fie; ſo; in this, or the like manner. 


THUUF ; vexilli genus: fee TUFT ; Gr. 
THWACK, ſeems to be only an abbreviation 
of Bau- Igor, bac-culus, aut bac-illus; a ſtick, or 


ſtaff to ſtrike with 


THWART; ce Avegov, quaſi Aveg]-ov : unde 
Belg. dwers; Dan. tuer ; Sax. Opyp ; adverſus, 


tranſoerſus, obliquus : Avepoy Suidæ exp. GRe, 


tri aH, noxium : Heſychio quoque Avegos eſt 
tree, laborioſus; à Avn, dsf, raramwern, 


infortunium, miſeria: Jun.” any incident that hap- 


ens contrary. 


THYME ; ** Oupes, thymum, thyme ; the herb : 
Nug.“ - commonly called ime, or tyme; a fweet 


ſmelling herb, both wild, and cultivated, 


TIAR; Tiaga, tiara; capitis geſtamen apud 
Perſas; a Perſian diadem : pileus autem erat 
acuminatus ; Clariſ. Relandus,” ſays Hutchinſon 
in his firſt Index to Xenophon's Cyropaideia, * I 
tir; ſagitta; ob figuram tzarg ſagittiformem, five 
acuminatam, et nonnunguam apicibus diſtinttam, 


' Poſſe derivari conjicit:“Dionyſ. mentions theſe 


apices in the ſecond book of his Roman Antiq. 
ſec. 70; and Virgil mentions them, In. II. 683; 


and An. VIII. 664:—< if ever this word tar,” 


ſays Clel. Voc. 44, n, ** penetrated into Perſia, or 
was known in their antient Pebladi tongue, it 
undoubtedly pervaded ſo far by means of the 
Northern conqueſts :”—but unleſs we could fix 
the date of thoſe conqueſts, it would be im- 
poſſible to fay any thing on the antiquity of this 
word ; which will ſcarce be found to have exiſted 
above 2000 years before Chriſt, the period 
known for the founding the kingdom of Sicyon 


In Greece; whatever language thoſe founders 


ſpoke. 
TIBIAL 15 Tun, percutio; unde 
— TIBICINATION {\ Tores, veftigium, quod reli- 


quit To Tulav: A Toros, tubus 3 a ftubus; tibia ; 


proprie in animali os cruris ſurz oppoſitum; ita 


dictum ſi Papiam audimus, quaſi tubja, quia 

tubam referat: a tibia, libicen: Vol.” —the fine 

bone of the leg, formed like a ſmall tube. 
TICK-TACK : © Fr. Gall. zritac ; Ital. zricche 


zracche ; forte à lege luſtis, touch and take : 
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Skinn.“ —but they happen to be both Gr.: 
te vel potius,” adds the Dr. © quoniam vox levi 
diſcrimine etiam Gallica, et Italica eſt, à ſtre- 
pitu, quem victoris latrunculus edit, dum victi 
ſolitarium latrunculum ferit, et quaſi vi ſede ſui 
dimovet:“ —ſtill it may be Gr. 

TICKET ; an abbreviation. of Tilaos, fitulus; 
the title fixt to any thing. 

TICKING : “per quandam tranſpoſitionem 
facta ex Koiln, cubile; et Gall. fine ulla metath. 
coite dixerunt: Gloſſatoris tamen verba, quæ hoc 
in loco de voce teca ſubjungit, propemodum me 
docent, ut credam eum cenſuiſſe ziecha deductum 
elſe ex O, Ibeca; ut ziecha prima olim ac- 
ceptione non tam culcitram ipſam denotaverit, 
quam exterius illud receptaculum, cui tomenta 
infarciebant: Lye, under ite: - properly ſpeak- 
ing, the covering, which contains the down of a 
feather bed. 

TICKLE, may be derived either from ®:yu, 
tango, tattus, quali tackle : or elſe quaſi 7ittle, 
from TITILLATION : Gr, | 

TIDY : under the art. fit, Upton, being 
mifled by a ſimilarity of ſound, has derived our 


expreſſion à tydie girl from Tylfes, parvus; little: 


but tydie, or rather tidy, carries no-ſuch idea 
in our lang.; for with us it ſeems to ſignify 
neat, clean, clever: as therefore it has no rela- 
tion to ſize, for @ tall woman may be neat, and a 
little girl may be a fut; it would be better to 
ſuppoſe, that zidy is only a contraction of ni-tida; 
neat-tidy ; and conſequently derived à N:gu, Nunlw, 
lavo; nam lota nitent; et lautum pro nitido, 
atque eleganti accipitur: Voſſ. — Jun. and Skinn, 
likewiſe give us the idea of zeat, and clean; but 
then they derive tidy from the Sax. z whereas it 
ſeems rather to be Gr. through the Lat. lang. 
TIE; © Ae, quaſi Teo, ligo; to bind, or faſten 
with a cerd, ſtring, &c.: Caſaub. and Upt,”— 
Clel. Voc. 121, n, would derive our word 7:z 
from © the Celtic ee, or 1, with the /, or t, pre- 
poſitive /ee, or "ie :”—but it feems rather ta 
deſcend either from At, as above; or from 
Au-, lige; to bind, or faſten. 
TIER commonly written tire, and at- 
1 oat tire; but Clel. Voc. 44, 5 
derives it, and writes it much better tier, or tar, 
from the Græco-Perſico Tiaga, or from the Celtic 
tiar : © if this word,” ſays he, © ever penetrated 
into Perſia, or was known in their antient Pehlavi 
tongue, it undoubtedly pervaded ſo far by means 


of the Northern conqueſts:“ —but, as we juſt 


now obſerved, in the art. TIAR, unleſs we could 
fix the date of thoſe conqueſts, it would be im- 
poſſible to ſay any thing on the antiquity of this 


word: and therefore perhaps it might be better 


to 
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to adopt the former opinion of that gentleman 
in Way. 80; where he ſuppoſes, that “ zier, at- 
tire, and tier woman, are expreſſive of what is 
tied around one; meaning any garb, robe, &c.“— 
and then ar, and er, would originate à He, in 
the ſenſe of auen, circum; around ;—and TIE, as 
we have juſt now ſeen, is Gr. likewiſe :—let me 
only add that remarkable paſſage in ſcripture, 
2 Kings ix. 30, where Jezebel is deſcribed as 
« Having tired (or rather tzered) her head, and 
looking out at a wihdow :”—where by the way, 
what has been rendered in Engliſh by tired her 
| head, is expreſſed in the Septuagint only by 
nya hut nv xeEarnv avlng, capult compfit 3 e combed 
her hair, 1, e. be decked, ſhe graced, ſhe ornamented 
her head. © | 
-  TIERS, or worſe ſtill TIERCE ; tranſpoſed 
by the modern French, with a deſign of giving 
this word the air of originality ; but evidently 
borrowed, perverted, and tranſpoſed from Teas, 
Tu@os, faſtus, ſuperbia ; to 


tres ; three. 
TIFF, take amiſs | 

TIFF, or dreſs out \ ſhew a reſentment at any 
thing, ſaid, or done: alſo. 10 deck, or dreſs out 
ſuperbly. 

TIFFENY ; © fericum tenuiſſimum, et mol- 
lifimum ; nebula bombycina; a Fr. Gall. zifer, 
tiffer; ornare : q. d. ſericum ornamentis et pompæ 
idoneum : alludit ſaltem Gr. Tues, faſtus, ſuper- 
Lia: Skinn.”—to deck and dreſs out in the fineſt, 
thinneſt filks, to diſplay all the pride of beauty. 

TIGER; T. ele, tigris; a noble wild beaſt, of 
the lien, leopard, and panther ſpecies ; brought 
from Africa. 

TIGHT, neat, and ſpruce; as a tight girl; 
perhaps only another dialect for dight ; deckt, or 
dreſſed out neat and clever: ſee DECK, or 
adorn : Gr. 5 

TIGHT, fopt-cloſe ; © Teut. dicht; Eleyavoy, 
ſartum teftum; ut opponitur foraminulento, vel 
futili, quod liquorem transfundit; @ leak : utrum- 
que ni fallor à Lat. teum : Skinn.“ —but /eFum, 
whether ſubſtantive, or particip. is derived a Neyo, 
ego; to cover; unde Eleyavor, as above; to fig- | 
nify any thing covered, or ſtopt up clofe. 

TIKE, commonly called @ ficht; © videtur eſſe 
i Tnxw;-attenuo, macero; ricinus, vermis (or ra- 
ther pediculus) caninas (and ovinas) aures, &c. 
infeſtans; quod hi vermes (or pediculi) ovibus 
(canibuſque) maciem inducant, niſi opportunis 
medicamentis tempeſtive tollantur: Jun.” —an 
intolerable filthy creature, like @ Jug, which in- 
feſts ſneep, dogs, &c. 

TILE, Veyo, lego, to cover; unde tegula, quòd 
ſeget ædes; the covering of a houſe, 

TILI., or drawer ; perhaps derived à firoir, 


and LATT . T J 


petite caiſſe ou layette emboitee dans une table, 
une armoire, &c. which ſeems to be but another 
derivation, and contraction of trahitur, i. e. 
a drawer, or ſmall box, which is pulled or drawn 
out from under a counter, and into which ſhop- 
keepers drop their current caſh :—conſequently 
Gr. A Aga: fee DRAWER: Gr, 
TILL zhe ground; Inde, Tea, tellus; the 
earth, to plow the ſoil. | 

TILLER ; © neſcio an à Belg. zillen ; levare, 
tollere, movere @ loco; a mobilitate ſcilicet, ſays 
Skinn,” —and yet did not ſee that it might have 
been very eaſily derived i Tn, vello, vellico; to 
Pluck, or pull out of its place ; the tiller being the 
handle of the rudder, by . which the ſhip is 
moved and turned, by plucking or pulling the rud- 
der out of its former direction. 

TILT, or covering of boats, waggons, &c. 
* Sax, zereld; Alman. gezelt; origo non in- 
commode videtur peti poſſe à Zane, quod 
Heſych. et etymol. exp. Baxaw, jacere ; nihil 
enim dixeris tentoria, vel tabernacula, quam vela, 
vel aſſeres opere tumultuario in perticas ad hoc 
ipſum adaptatas injecti: hanc palos ſolo infi- 
gendi, et vela ſuperinjiciendi rationem videntur 
aptiſſimo loquendi modo deſignare Saxonica mo- 
numenta, quoticſcunque de figendis tentoriis, &c. 
incidit ſermo: Jun.“ a kind of Jet, or covering 
{rom the weather, &c. 

TILT, 70 raiſe a veſſel : © Belg. tillen ; tollere : 
Skinn.“ —but 5% originates A Tana, tollo, 
fuſtineo ; to lift, or raiſe up the hinder part of the 
caſk, in order to ſlope the veſſel, and the liquor in it. 

TIMBREL, Tupravo, tympanum ; à drum. 

TIME; Tnpos ſempus, nunc, tunc, tum: years, 
months, days, &c. 
 TIMOROUS, As, Ah, timer; fear, dread, 
apprehenſion. | 

TIMO-CRACY, Ticrexlia, dominatus, in quo 
à cenſw magiltratus creantur; a government in 
which the wealthieſt rule: R. Tien, honor, et 
Kealcs, potentia. 

TIN, lago. ſtills; unde flannum ; tin. 

TINCTURE, Tepyu, Tey vlog, tingo, tins; 
ſtained, coloured. 

TINDER T<© Tuwfaaco;, calidus, fervidus ; bet, 

TINE Min Milton X. 1075, tine the 
flant lighting : Upt.““ OATS 

IINES ef a ferk; Odus, odoile;, dens, dentis : 
C barrow tines, occe denies; Suec. harwotinne, 
funt ab Iceland. inne, diminutivum 2 fan; dens; 
ad quod non dubito,” ſays Lye, © referre the 
tines of horns apud Skinn. et pro iron tymes, quod 
ex Comenio affert, legere iron tynes, ferrei ſtyli, 


| ſeu dentes: this juſt correction is made on the 


Dr's. laſt article, under the letter 7; but it is 
| ſomething 
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ſomething remarkable, that Lye ſhould not have 
taken notice of the extraordinary manner in 
which the Dr. has explained theſe iron tymes, or 
rather iron tynes, which he himſelf, or Comenius, 
has properly called “ li ferrei ; neſcio an,” ſays 
the Dr. © A Sax, Tynan; accendere ; quia fortaſſe 
ſtyli, quos ille innuit, in uſum foci comparati 
ſunt: interim me vocem nec audiſſe unquam, 
nec legiſſe profiteor:“ but that the Dr. ſhould 


never have heard, or read, of the tines of a fork, or | 


the tines of a barrow, is wonderful indeed. 

TINGE, © Teyyw, tingo; to tinge: Nug.''— 
to dye, ſlain, or colour. - 

TINKER Pn vel Tewa, elves, Heſych. 

TINKLE \ tinnio, tinnitus; to make a ſmall 
forill ſound, like the clear ringing of a ſilver bell. 

TINSEL; © pannus, ſeu ſericum metalli aurei, 
feu argentei coloris contextum : credo à Gall. 
eftincelle ; ſcintilla ; eſtinciller ; ſcintillare ; (if there 
be any ſuch modern French words ; they ſeem 
to be rather Fr. Gall.) q. d. pannus ſcintillans, 
ſev micans: Skinn. as quoted by Lye :”—but 
neither of them would give us the true original 
word: —let us then hear Voſſ.; ſcintilla, quaſi 
ſpintilla, à Enwhne, quod idem: a ſpark of fire; 
and here uſed to ſignify a ſparkling, glittering ma- 
nufatture of filk. | 

TINY mouſe, Taran, tendere ; ut proprie fit 
idem quod T#aves, extentus, exporredtus; nam que 
 extenduntur, ea attenuantur ; the little, flim, flender 
mouſe : unleſs we may derive it from Tubes, 
paruus :—tho' Lye ſays, © nullus dubito quin fit 
a Tuves, vel Tunes, quod idem notat : Heſych.“ 


TIP: perhaps but a various diale& for 


TOP: Gr. : 
TIPPLE, © Autos, Anbwdns, fiticuloſus, ſitim 
ſuam avide atque inconſulte ſedare cupiens : Jun.” 
—one who is always thirſty, and conſequently 
always drinking. | 
TIRE, fatigue ; ** Tevw, attero, vexo; Alevlun, 
indomita; Minervæ epithet. apud Hom. Upt.” 


that Teww, ſignifies 1 tire; and that Meilen 


ſignifies untired, unwearied, unſubdued, every one 
will allow; but it may be very much doubted 
whether Teuw gives origin to fire; and therefore 
it might better with Caſaub. to derive tire a 
Terpw, infeſto, moleſtid afficio; to be turmoiled, or 
fatigued : alſo to teaze, infeſt, moleſt : vel à Tei, 
tero, to wear; or weary. | 
TIRO; © Tegw, tero : vel à Tepew, torno : ergo 
non per y, tyro; fed per i, tiro; ut eſt in 
Pandectis Florent. imo et antiq. inſcript. in quo 
perperam ſententiam mutavit 
inſcriptione deceptus: eſt vero tire, Neoxexlos, 


Nies ęaleiſos, dicitur ex Becmanni mente a Tien, 
quia etiamnum Zener, ac rudis; nam opponitur 


LE 


Manutius, falſa 
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veterano: malim tamen, continues Voſſ. ro, 
quia ſe primùm terit, i. e. exercet: —4 young 


þ 


raZitioner, a cadet, a freſh-man z one who is but 


juſt beginning to learn the rudiments of any ſcience, 


TISSUE: „Hickeſius derivat ab Angl.-Nor- 
man. io, tis; texo; quod tis fiert videtur à fexo, 
texture opus: Lye: - but texo originates a Tally, 
Tacow, Tage, texo; to weave ;——Which ſeems to 
be too general a deriv. 

TIT ; © Tvl0os, parvus; little: Caſaub. and 
Upt.” who quotes Hom, II. Z. (222) — er. w' ali 
ruſbor, toi: (there ought to have been no comma 


after vulbe,) me adbuc parvulum exiſtentem : a tit 
to ride on; Tulles imwos, equus parvulus ; a liitle 


dapper nag. Wy ; 

TIT-BIT ; from the foregoing root : Gr. 

TIT-MOUSE : why this Sird ſhould have 
acquired the name of tit-mouſe, is not eaſy to 
ſay ; for ſince this name relates either to its 
diminutive fize, or to the ſmalineſs of its note, we 
might ſuppoſe that it alone would have an- 
ſwered either of thoſe purpoſes; particularly 
ſince we find him ſometimes called be tom-tit : — 
when therefore Upton, in his art. tit, calls the 
tit-monſe Tiſbec d, we mult not ſuppoſe that he 
intended to give us the proper name of this bird 
in Gr.; for the proper name in Gr. is Aid, 
and in Latin parus, perhaps a contraction of 
parvus: or elſe, ſays he, it was called tit-monſe 
amo Ts Tiligav, A voce, quam edunt :—but this 
relates only to it; and leaves the poor mouſe to 
explain itſelf :—Willoughby ſays, fi Germans, 
as well as we Engliſh, call them mice; becauſe, 
like mice, they creep into the holes of trees: and 
ſometimes they are called the muſkin ; or little 
birds as ſmall as mice. * 


TIT for TAT, only a various diale& of THIS 

TITAN; © Tulaaes, calidus, fervidus; titan, i.e. 
domus ignis; Seneca, ardens Titan laxavit fervidum 
diem: Upt.” under the art. tine: — Clel. Voc. gs, 
admits of this ſignification, but tells us, that it 
is derived from ti, manſion; and tan, or tein, fire 
(tine the flant lightning, ſays Milton) and in his 
note, Cleland ſays, that “an likewiſe ſignifies 
the earth; thus Britannia, Luſitania, Mauritania, 
&c.”—jt is indeed very remarkable, that Zan in 
the Celtic ſhould ſignify two elements. ſo totally 
oppoſite, as earth and fire : but then it takes two 
different roots: when it ſignifies earth it origi- 
nates A Tao, extendo, porrigo ; as when we ſay, 
extent of country: but when it ſignifies fire, it 
originates a Tiv-0aares, calidus, fervidus ; hot, 
glowing. | 

TITHES, Ara, decem, deni; ten, tenth, tithe, 


the tenth part. 
TITILLATION, 


1 080 


to tickle. | 

TITLE; © Tiles, titulus ; which we not only 
meet (with) in St. John, ch. xix; but alſo in 
Heſych. ; and which, according to Scal. comes 
from Tio, honoro ; whereof they firſt made Tiles, 
and afterwards Tig, titulus : omnino vero #itu- 
lus eſt A Tilos, quod amo rs Tie, unde Tian, lays 
Voſſ.: and he moreover obſerves, that this etym. 
has been followed by the two Scal. to whom we 


alſo join H. Stephen: Nug.” —it is true, Voſſ. 


acknowledges, that titulus is derived from Tias, but 
then he afterwards adds, nec tamen tam à T. eſſe 
arbitror, quam à Tilw, quod per reduplicationem 
à priori factum: ſane Heſychio, Tilw, ryua,” 
 TITTLE; Tviv, parvus ; little 1ittle, or ſmall dot. 

"TITTY, Tvlv%, parvulus quidem : Odyſſ. 
XV. 380. 

TITU-BATION, Tulſo--Bau, parum- eo, titubo; 

to walk unſteadily, to tumble, to totter. 


TMESIS ; Tanis, imeſis; ſectio; dividing a | 


word into two parts, by the interpoſition of 
others; as amo-xAula Tuytu-devozi, pro ar-. 
en- inclytis armis -were; pro exuere: R. Tesa, 
pro Ta, ſeco; to cut, or divide. | 

TO: Caſaub. p. 197, 8, has very juſtly ob- 
ſerved, that jam infinitivorum Græcorum ter- 
minatio inter alia, et pre alus uſitatiſſima eſt in 
w, ut Tuz]-: ; — Saxonicorum, ut hodieque 
Belgarum et Germanorum, in an, vel en, ut 
per-Tan, porere ; ſyll- en, dare: but it is purely 
the characteriſtic of the Engliſh tongue alone 
to make uſe of the particle TO for the ſign of the 
infinitive mood ; in the very ſame manner as the 
Greeks themſelves ; for thus Caſaub. proceeds ; 
«et ut Græci infinitivis vulgo preponunt arti- 
culum neutrum s, ut To Eofiey, ro Thiyav, ita 
Angli vulgo zo eat, to drink : ſi hoc tam no- 
tabile omiſiſſem, non unus fortaſſe oſcitantium 
reprehendifſet :”—and indeed the conformity is 
very remarkable. | 

TOD of woo!: © Minſevius declinat à Flandr. 
todderen ; neftere:—poſſem,” —ſays Skinn. “ et non 
minus ſpecioſe defleCtere A Lat. ſondere: - poſſem 
quoque non minus ſpecioſa deflectere a Lat. tondeo, 
a Gr. Toa, ſeco, inſerto d, quaſi Toudaxwu, tondeo; to 
clip, cut, or ſhear the woot; unde tod, as the Dr. 
obſerves, ©* eliſo u, tondeo, quaſi todeo; a tod of 
wool being,” continues he, quantum lanz tondendo 
a duobus ovium paribus, 1. e. quatuor ovibus 
auferri poteſt. 

TODRIFENE : Verſt. has given ſo ſtrange 
an appearance to this word, that it is no wonder 
he took it for Sax. ; but ſince he tells us it ſigni- 
fies driven away, or diſperſed, it certainly means 
no more than TO DRIVE :—conſequently Gr. 


3 


From Gar EK, and LAT IV. 
TITILLATION, Tr., vellico ; to pull gently, 


T O 

TOES : © derivata videntur ab illo Te, 
extendo, quod pleraque tempora mutuatur ab 
inuſit. Tao: ratio derivations fuerit forte, quòd 
digiti pedis ipſum pedem quaſi producant : vel po- 
tius quod breviore atque humili corpore proditi in 
extremos pedum digitos aſſurgere ſoleant, ut ſpe- 
ciem aliquam addant corpuſculo, ac ſtaturam 
qualicunque ratione extendant : Jun.” —it is very 
ſeldom that this great critic produces ſo weak a 
reaſon for any of his etymologies. 

TOGETHER, means no more than as we 
ſometimes repeat it, to gather together ; and there- 
fore Caſaub. has very juſtly derived it ab Aya, 
colligo ; to cellef, or unite in a body :—this deriv. 
was evident enough to Skinn.; but he choſe to 
fly ro the Sax, Ja ðenian; colligere; and ſhove 
the Gr. etym. on Caſaub. in hopes to get rid of 
it; and yet he writes cogædene; Belg. gader te 
gader : all which are evidently derived from ga- 
ther; and conſequently from Ayegw. 

TOIL, or labor; © Ohe, à Thaw, patior, ſuſti- 
neo; to bear, endure : Caſaub. and Upt,”—tho'” 
Caſaub. has added another; viz. Tuan, callus, 


qualis ex multo labore ſolet provenire ; the cal- 
| ous ſubſtance produced by hard labor. 


TOIL, or net; „ tela quod et in Actio ſcripſit 
Pontanus, et ex eo Erythreus in Indice Virgi- 
liano prius fuit textura, à texo : Voſſ.“ —but texs 
he himſelf derives © 2 Tallu, Taoow, Tatu, Tatu, 
ordine, quo fila artificioſe junguntur :”— a web, 
net, or toil; to weave, knit, or join. | 
T-OILET ; “= Eee, involucrum; from whence 
alſo comes the Latin word ela: R. E, volvo : 
Nug.“ —this is another inſtance, in which the 
Gr. article is united with the ſubſtantive; a cir- 
cumſtance which ſeldom happens in Engliſh, tho 
often in Gr.: toilet quaſi 7+ Ed, involucrum, 
meaning a lady's dreſſing table, which is gene- 
rally covered over with ſome fine linen cloth, &c. 
TOKEN, Atixyupi, oftendo 3 10 ſhew ; unde Sax, 
Tacnian ; Teut. doychene, indicia ; marks, figns, 


imply from © 7 ken, to kenow, or to know, i. e. any 
thing ſent, by which % know the truth of a meſ- 
lage; a credential :”—but to KEN is Gr. 
TOLERATE ; Taxaw, Tae, tollo, ſuffer ; 
to bear, ſuſtain, ſupport : vel à Tao, ſuſtineo; 


unde tellus, quia nempe omnia /u/tinet ; ac ab 


eadem voce dicuntur, telamones, qui Alaaules, 
itidem Tagw ro Tanvai, to ſupport, permit: vel A 
Tec. 
TOLL the bell; perhaps only another dialect 
for knoll :—conſequently Gr. 
TOLL, or tax; Tees, Ter, veftigal; unde 
Te\w, cenſeor + Caſaub.“ 


| 


TOMB); «© Tuvpwſ0;, buſtum, foſſa, ſepulchrum * 
from 


fignifications :—Clel. Way. 53, derives token more 


* 
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ſpeak : Caſaub. and Upt.”—the grand organ of 
ſpeech. 


- the tonjils of the neck; being certain kernels at 


a tondeo eſt tonſus, tonſor; a barber, or cutter of 


T 0. From Gnznx, 


from hence alſo comes the word catatombs, cata- 
tumbæ, taken from Kala, or Kalw, infra, Which 
is a /uhterraneous place, whither it is ſuppoſed the 
primitive Chriſtians retired, during the perſe- 
cution, and where they buried the martyrs: but 
now it is cuſtomary to ſay catacombs : Nug.”— | 
the reaſon why Tung, tumnulus, was made choice 
of to expreſs a burying grave, is quia eſt eminen- 
tior terra, ſive terre ageſtum; riſiug, or ſwelling 
earth, as all graves ſeem to be; over Which, at 
lait, monuments were erected : à Tv; eſt fu- 
meo ; te riſe, to ſwell: tho' Voſſ. de Permut. lit. 
is of opinion, that ume originates à Gun, fu. 
mor —and ſo it may in ſome inſtances. 

TOM-BOY : Verſt. under the art. #umbe, 
P. 234, has given fo curious a- definition of this 
word, as no doubt will pleaſe the reader: © fumbe; 
to dance; tumbod; danced; heerof wee yet call a 
wenche that ſippeth, and leapeth lyke à boy, a 
tomboy : our name alſo of tumbling cometh heer- 
hence :”—ſo far he is right; but then we ſhall fee 
preſently that tumble is Gr.; and BOY 1s the ſame, 

TOME ; “ Tops, tomus; and this from Teuro, 
perf. med. Toa, to cut, to part: Nug.'—as, 
when the works of an author are divided into ſe- 
veral volumes, any one of thoſe volumes 1s called 
a tome, or à diviſion, or a part of thoſe works ; 
i. e. Topn, ſeftio ; à Teuro. 

TONE ; © Toves, ſonus ; and this from Taso, 
tendo: Nug.”—to ftretch ; becauſe, when a ſtring, 
or wire is /tretched, it utters à ſound. 

TONGS ; © Sax. Tong; Belg. !cnghe; Dan. 
tang ; forceps: omnia forte ab Ital. tengo, tence ; 
quia ſc. per illos quidvis tenemus: Skinn, but 
we have already ſeen, that zeneo originates à Teww, 
tendo ; unde teneo ; to hold, or graſp any thing. 

TONGUE ; S, ſonus ; viz. ſoni in- 
ſtrumentum, et cauſa : R. b0:yyopai, loquor ; to. 


* 


TONSILS, Taxau, tello; unde tonſe, tonfille ; 


the root of the tongue, which are the ſeat of 
that diſorder called the mumps in children, or 
glanders in horſes, 
TONSOR YT Toe, tondere ; d inſerto, quaſi 
TONSURE\ Ted : ut ab ol. reo, tendo : 


hair, a ſhaver. 

TOOL]; by tranſpoſition from Oleg, vel Olan- 
pa, labor; quaſi Toros i hinc etiam Anglis,”. 
ſays Jun. rools dicuntur inſtrumenta cuique opi— 
ficio debita, potiſſimum tamen ferrea:” and yet, 
perhaps, it might be better, if we were to de- 
rive tool, according to Clel. Voc. 198, n, from 


T © 


and -LAT1N; 


it up to the Gr. viz. a Trae, five TM, (ive 
Tano, procul ; properly ſignifying all mi/iz; 
weapons; bur here uſed” to ſignify all forts of 
iron inſtruments tor workmen of every tribe: or, 
perhaps, a K, bur {till in the ſenſe of either a 
Javelin, or a tool. wo 
TOOTH ; „Sax. coð; Belg. tand; Iceland, 
tenn ;. originem videntur ſumplfſe ex Tad, vel 
Tebw, comedo : Lye :"-—to eat, to chew with. 
TOP, to play with : Skinn. after giving us 
all the Northern words for this well-known play- 
thing, ſays; © neſcio an liceat noſtrum top, et 
cognatas Germanicas voces deflectere ab antiq. 
Lat. toper, celeriter? - that there was ſuch an 
antique Lat, word as toper, Vol has ſhewn from 
Cœſ. Scal. thus; “ /emper fuit /emiopere ; ſicut 
toper, toto opere; nuper, novo opere: ſignificat 
enim Yoper citd, et expedite; ita ut opera abſo- 
luta ſit:“ and then he adds, © quemadmodum 
Græcis Taxa, ita et topper Latinis, et cito no- 
tat, et fortaſſe: — ſo that toper, or topper, ſeems 
to relate more to diſpatch of bufineſs, than to 
bear any connexion with the /port, and. paſtime 
of boys :—let me-then offer another deriv. which 
has- a reference more immediately to that darling 


| amuſement; and is taken from the well-known 


Gmle in Virgil: 
Ceu quondam torto volitans / verbere turbo, 
Quem pueri magno in gyro vacua atria circum 
Intenti ludo exercent ; ille aus habend 
Curvatis fertur ſpatiis; ſtupet inſcia ſupra 
Impubeſque manus, mirata volubile buxym ; 
Dant animos plage : —— Kn. VII. 378: 
from hence it is plain that theſe young gentlemen 
were amuling themſelves with what their ſuc- 
ceflors at this day call the ſwelping top; and as 
it is well known that that tep is whipt into life 
by a laſh, or thong, it ſcems but reaſonable to 
derive that top a Tur-Jw, verbero; to beat, whip, 
or laſh into motion. | 
TOP, or ſummit : Clel. Way. 52, tells us, 
that “ep is derived from the Celt. the-up(-per 
part) or ſummit :''—but UP is Gr. ab TT-«, 
ſuper; upon, or above all. 168 
TOPAZ; Tôragios, topazius lapis; a precious flone. 
TOPER, by tranſpoſition - from Ildlns, potor, 
potator ; @ drinker ; à bibber, or literally a toſs-pot. 
TOPIC; Torixn, Tories, ars topica, oſtendens 
Tous, live loccs, è quibus argumenta deſumenda 
ſunt, ad aliquid vel probandum, vel amplifican- 
dum: an art, ſhewing the heads, or chief places, from 
whence the arguments are to be drawn, either 
for proving, or amplifying any ſubjett. _ 
_ TOPO-GRAPHY; Toroyeatia, topegraphia ; 
lecorum deſcriptio ; the map of any particular place: 


telum : only then, with Voſſ. we ought to trace 
8 


* 


| R. Toro, locus; and T ep, ſcribo. 
| TOPPLE- 


„ r im 


top turn d verſus, or topſy verſy; then topſy tur- vy: 


reſinaque inbutis funibus conficiatur: poteſt etiam 


neſs, fullneſs of fleſh ; particularly thoſe two el. 


TOPPLE-down 5 the ſame origin with 
"TOPSY-TURVY \ ep, or ſummit; ſo far ol 
relates to the words zopp/e, and topſy; but as for 
the other part of that latter compound turvy, it 
is thus derived by Lye: Iceland. z7yrva ; ob- 
-ruere ; tyroa met ſteinum, obruere lapidibus: Sax- 
ones dixere Toppian mid peanum ; unde re- 
ſervaſſe videntur Angli Boreal. ſuum Trorfer 
mort theſe” are, either of them, better than 
Skinn's. ſuppoſing that turvy comes à turf, the 

tural of which it” zurves ; and topſy-turvy, ſays: 

e, ſignifies, © vertices, ſeu capita in ceſpite, ca- 
pita humi ſtrata: - but this they might be, if a 


man was 10 lie along on the ground; which would 
not expreſs topſy-mroy ; for that properly is hav- 
ing the head downward, and the beels upward ; 
like 'a tumbler :—in ſhort, all our etymol. and 
diction. can explain this expreſſion, and tell us 
what it ſignifies, but none have given a ſatisfac- 
tory deriv. of it, which, perhaps, is nothing more 
than a contraction of top turned deorſum, verſus; 


- conſequently Gr. 
TOR; a contraction of tower; Toęcis, turris; 
a turret, tower, or fortified place; hence Gla/- 
tonbury tor. Fay | 
TORCH. Topveuu, Forqueo, lorium ; quidam 
dici putant,” ſays Jun. quod ex intortis, pice, 


videri deſumptum ex Taęxto, vel Taęxtuu, ſepelio, 
exequias facio ; quod facum, tædarumque præci- 
uus olim in exequiis uſus :”—the former ſeems to 
the more natural; becauſe the latter is but an 
accidental uſe of them : ſometimes they are made 
with wax, and then they are called fambeaus. 

TORCULARIOUS, Topvos, Topveuw, torques, 
torcularium ; ipſum autem zorcular, ſi non cochleis 
torquetur, &c.—“ torcular, quia eo uvæ, et olive 
torquentur, ac premuntur : Vol.” —the /crew-preſs 
for grapes, olives, apples, &c. 

TORMENT . Topveuw, Forqueo, tortum, For -. 
mentum : ** ſane quæ nunc in -mentum deſinunt, ea 
veteres per men. extulere ; ut augmen, pro aug- 
mentum ; documen, pro decumentum : Vol.” — 4 
torture, pain. | 
, TOROSITY ; Tes, cujus preterit. med. 
Tg, unde Togo;, ut generatim fic dicatur quic- 
quid rotundum eſt : tori quoque dicuntur in ani- 
mali partes extantes. carnoſæ; nempe vel ob 
rotunditatem ; quia muſculoſe illæ partes nervis, 
quaſi foris, ſeu funibus ſint compatte ; brawni- 


lings, which are always obſerved at the cheſts of 
horſes; thus "deſcribed by Virgil, | 

Luxuriatque toris animoſum pectus:—— 

| | Geo, III. $1. 


— es. 
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; TORPID ; © forte a Tier, oblefo; ut pro- 
prie de iis dicatur, qui voluptatibus immerſi 
ſegneſcunt, ac torpent + Voſſ. —but Iſaac derives 
it“ forte ex Tagge, ſeu Teopes ;"—which ſignt- 
fy rather fear, and trembling, than numbneſt, 
and ſtupefadlion: — neither of theſe deriv. ſeem 
ſatisfactory; and all the other etymol. have left 
it out :—now, lince the Gr. name for the torpedo 
is Nzetz, vel Nzpxn, it might lead us to ſuppoſe, 
that that word was only a tranſpoſition of Nag, 
vel Nuxzp, torpor : or elſe the word torpor is 
purely Latin: Nwzap itſelf, Hederic tells us, is 
compounded of Na, in compoſitione privativum, 
et intenſivum ; et Keeos, ſopor, cum gravedine ; 4 
deep, or heavy fleep, numbneſs, or ſtupidity. 
 TORQUATED ; Teen, torques, torgques, 
torquatus ; a chain; which at firſt was twiſted ; 
40 afterwards compoſed of links, or rings. 

TORRENT ; „Tego, qui notat Zrgaww, quod 
unda rapido impetu eftuet: Litt.and Ainſw.” —but 
it ſeems rather to deſcend à Teen, torque; unde 
torrens quaſi torquens; tearing, whirling, burry- 
ing every thing along with it; in the ſame man- 
ner as Virgil has ſo poetically deſcribed it in 
the Second En. 304: 

In ſegetem veluti cum flamma furentibus auſtris 

Incidit; aut rapidus montano flumine torrens 

Sternit agros, ſternit ſata læta, boumque labores, 

Præcipiteſque trabit ſylvas. 

TORRID ; Tego, qua notat Engaww, torres, 
arefacio ; to ſcorch, parch, burn: vel à Oi: vel 
potius Tięco, calefacio. | 

TORSION ; Toerevw, torqueo, torſum ; twiſted, 


 wreſted, diſtorted. 


- TORTOISE ; Tug, qui notat Eypawmw, forreo, 
toſtus ; unde teſta et teſtudo; a tortoiſe, an am- 
phibious animal, inveloped in a very hard Hell. 

TORVITY, Teavgss, taurus; unde torvus; 
bull-like, ſtern, and ferce. 

TORY-RORY ; Teut. Thor; inſanus ; niſi 
quod ſuſpicor,“ ſays Skinn. Hibernice fir 
originis :”—but Thor, Gothorum deus, he had 
deduced “ à Ong, impetuoſus; cui feliciter etiam 
conſonat Teur. Thor; inſanus: —one who acts 
like 2 mad man, and roars like a bedlamite: or 


elſe, perhaps, it may be derived à Tego gfeypa, 


a Trocw, terebro, perforo; i. e. vox aerem, vel 
aures terebrans ; a voice, or noiſe, that perrces 
the air, and the ears thro' and thro' : the ear-peirc- 
ing fife. 

TOSS : *Caſaub. putat deſumptum ex @:uco;, 
cœtus Bacchantium, et enthuſiaſtica' corporum 
jadtatione Baccho litantium ; Oda, choreas 
ducere, et corpora cum quadam tripudiandi ye- 


hementii, Bacchantium ritu, varie ja#are : Jun.” 


but this is applicable to only one mode of 
3Q action; 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Aion; it would ſcarcely. | roper when the TOWN; Caſaub. derives, een ab Agv, quaſi 
oh, — 2 ftown, unde 4 town: but Upt. with more 


word 10 is applied to hurl, | * i 4 

T OST, commonly written, and pronounced | ſeeming plauſibility, derives “iu On, collis; 

"| toast; like boaft, coaſt, and roaſt ; but derived 2 | hill; nam oppida munita olim in collibus, et 
| Tage, quà notat Engaiwmw, ficco; torreo, toſtus ; | locis editioribus ſtructa: apud Tacitum mons Tau- 

parcht, roaſted, half burnt. nus memoratur: - becauſe antiently towns were 
TOTAL ; Ox, totus, totalis ; the whole, intire | built on hills, and eminence. 

yy | | TOYS: © quum vero (ſays Jun. under his 

TOTTER ; Tvullo»-Bawv, parim-eo, titubo z to | art. foies) ex antecedentibus liqueat Dan. toy 


walk unſteadily, to tumble, | idem ſignificare quod Teut. uch; nullus quo- 
TOUCH, u.?“ G, ©ryyarw, tango, tac- | que dubito quin toy faftum fit ex taych : anti- 
- TOUCH, verb. J tus: Nug.” conjoined, unit- | quitatem tuych pro armaturd, mirifice firmat no- 
ed, in cloſe contact: hence toucht to the quick; | tabilis affinitas, quam habet cum Teuxea, arma: 
eaſily provoked :—Clel. Voc. 10, 11, derives touch | —all kinds of trinkets. | | 
from “ ich, ickt: - which viſibly originates from TRABAL ; Teagpnt, irabes, vel trabs, traba- 
 #us ;—conſequently Gr.: ſee HIT: Gr. | lis ; a beam. er 
IO VET; “ ſometimes written tefet; à Sax. | TRACE for horſes to draw by : Agacru, Aga yd, 
Tu, duo; et Fat, menſuram, quæ duos peccos, | iraho ; to draw, drag, or pull. 
ſeu congios continet : Ray :”—conſequently Gr.: TRACE * path; ab Aleawos, via trita; ex A, 
ſee TWO, and VAT: Gr. TRACK intenſiva; et Tearto, calco ; unde 
: TOUGH: ©. Zlupeacs, durus, aſper : Caſaub.“ | irames, calls, ſemita; a well-worn path, or track ; 
but Skinn. was ſo much diſpleaſed with this, | and' hence the ſportſmen very properly call it 
that he could not help being witty upon it: | tracing @ hare; i. e, as Virgil calls it aurite/que 
« Lv, durus, aſper ; et ſane ſatis durum, et | ſequi lepores ; to follow the. print of ber fteps in 
aſperum eſt etymon: let us then hear the Dr. | the ſnow : or elſe our words trace, and zrack, 
*« tough,” ſays he, © 2 Sax. toh ; credo à xeon; may be, according to Caſaub. deſumpta ex Teoxoc, 
trabere, ducere; quia ſc. lenta omnia, ductilia | rete ; the impreſſion which is left by zhe wheel. 
ſunt: from this very definition then, we might TRACT-ABLE ; Agarow, Apayw, frabo, trac- 
be induced to ſuppoſe, that both Toh, and xeon, | zatus; any ſubject, or argument hanaled ; or di/- 
originated à Te, tende, teneo; unde Teon : fe- courſe treated; a treatiſe. | | 
2ax ; tenacious, or tough. _ | TRADE ; © Minſh. defleftit à tradendo; 
TOW along ; Sax. xeon, ducere, protrabere: | but, mallem,” ſays Skinn. © à traFande:”—but 
Skinn.“ - probably Gr.: ſee TUG. then it would originate from the ſame root 
TOW, or flax; Sax. Top; Belg. touw ; | with the preceding art. to ſignify any art, ma- 
utrumque credo à Tura, ſtupa: Skinn,” —it ſeems | nufature, handicraft, or trade: trade, however, 
rather to, be only an abbreviation of to- mentum ; | ſeems more naturally to be derived à Tewxlns, mer- 
1. e. à | Oupeos, Tages, tumes.; verum tomenti | cator ; a merchant, or dealer in various articles. 
etymon; de quo plane adſentio Ifidoro,” ſays | TRA-DITION ; Aug, da; trade, traditio; a 
Voſſ.: © qui putat eſſe à zumeo.; nempe quia eo | delivering down to poſterity by word of mouth, 
tumeat culcita; ut a moveo eſt momentum ; (ic à or oral tradition. | 
tumeo eſt tummntum, vel tomentum: — unde tow, TRA-DUCE ; At, duco, traduco; to deli- 
flax, hemp, or any ſuch light and ſoft ſubſtance to ver aver to ſhame, ſlander, &c. 
Huff out mattreſſes, and make them fwwell, and riſeup. | TRAFFICK. © quidam ſuſpicantur ab Arabi- 
: TOWEL, or as it is ſometimes more pro- | bus mutuatum,” ſays Jun. *ſed cùm ztrato, et tratto,, 
perly called towle, à Tuan, culcita, lodix ; a pil- idem ſint Hiſpanis, et Italis, quod traffic ;, videri 
low, foeet, or any thing like a napkin: or, per- poteſt inde factum verbum tratiſicare; et contracte 
haps, it may be only a contraction of mantile, I traficare : quæ ſententia eſt propinquini mei: II. 
derived à Mal-laan, A Mal-Jw, pecow, idem quod Voſſ. —then let me hope to meet with pardon, if, 
mappa: vel à Mardua, mappe, mantellæ; and from | after theſe great critics, I were to ſuppoſe,. that 
hence Mardwuer, mantelium ; as if it was deſigned | trate, et tratto, originated a traZus, et tradtatus; 
for an abbreviation of manu terium; ubi ma- i. e. A Agacow, Agayau, frabo, trafto; as we have juſt 
nus terguntur; any piece of clath ta wipe the | now ſeen, viz. all kind of merchandiſe; and mer- 
hands on. 1 | : cantile wares, made, bought, or ſold! by. hand. 
TOWER, orxather, as Upt. writes it, eur; TRAG-ACANTH; Teayaxawla, iragacantha;. 
Tugcic, furris; à turret, lower, or fortified place: | bircina ſpina; a ſnrub, which produces gum dragant, 
bence ter; Olaſſenbury tor: Upt.” commonly called gum dragon, or more properly 
& 54 | i | Ac 
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back-thorn ; but why it obtained this latter appel- 
lation is ſomewhat remarkable, ſince etym. ſhews 
it is derived à Teayos, biftus; a goat ; and Axarba, 
[pina 3 4 thorn ; and conſequently ought to have 
been called goat-thorn, inſtead of buck-thorn. 
TRAGEDY 3 Teayyoin, tragedia ; a tragedy ; 
quia premium ejus, qui traged:d viciſſet, 4 
eſſet; quem ille Baccho ſacrificabat; unde Hora- 
tius, in Arte Poetica, N 

Carmine qui #ragico vilem certavit ob hircum : 
according to modern ideas, 4 tragedy is a mourn- 
ful ſubje# ; but it was very far from being ſuch, 
according to the original inſtitution ; for Theſpis, 
it ſeems, was the inventor of tragedy ; and ſome 


think Teayuday dici, quaſi Tevywdan, A Tevyrs, | 


feces : nondum enim uſu perſonarum invento, 
actores fæce vini faciem perungebant, vaſis, ſeu 
cadis fece tenus epotatis ; quod idem Horatius 
docet, 275 | 

Ignotum tragicæ genus inveniſſe camenæ 

Dicitur, et plauſtris vexiſſe poemata Theſpis, 

Quz caaerent, agerentque, peruncti facibus ora: 
for it is but reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that Theſpis, 
having been the inventor of 7ragedy, muſt have 
lived before the introduction of the tragic maſk ; 
and accordingly we here find, that his actors 
made uſe of tbe lees of wine, inſtead of maſs : 
which makes it the more extraordinary that Voſſ. 


who has quoted this very paſſage from Horace, 


ſhould fay, “ alii Teayyhiav dici aiunt, quod ſce- 
nici es perlinerent fece, ante uſum perſonarum 2 
Theſpide inventarum ;” whereas Horace ſays di- 
rectly the contrary ; that The/pis made uſe of the 
lees ; but does not ſay, that Theſpis invented the 
maſt ; nay, Horace's very next words are, 
_ * Poſt hunc, (nempe Theſpidem) 
| Perſonæ, Pallæque repertor honeſtæ 
Aſchylos, et modicis inſtravit pulpita tignis, 
Et docuit magnumque loqui, nitique cothurno: 
From the manner in which The/pis (as in the for- 
mer quotation from Horace) is deſcribed, as 
having carried his actors about in a waggon, and 
perhaps acting from thence, Clel. Voc. 125, 
has been induced to derive © fragedy a trabea, 
an old Italian word for à waggon, or tumbril, a 


part of the Teayudiz, a ſong from a cart, or wag-. 


gon : but trabea certainly is derived à Agacou, 
Aga yd, trabo, unde trabea; to drag, or draw in a 
cart, or waggon. | 
TRAIL Apzoow, Aeayw, traho ; to draw, drag, 
TRAINS or pull. | | 
TRAIN-0: it may appear odd to deduce 
this article from the foregoing; and yet Skinn. 
has pointed out the way, tho' he has not availed 


himſelf of the-opportunity ; for he has ſaid only, | 


< traiu- oil, oleum cetaceum ; à Fr. Gall, traine; 


— 
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traha; a ſled; q. d. oleum vilius, quo ſc, a- 
barum rotas inungunt:! — the derivation now was 
evident enough; and ſignifies hat oil, and greaſe, 
which are made uſe. of together for the greaſing 
cart-wheels. 1 | 
TRAITOR : this word is either derived from 
Aude, do; unde tranſdo, contratted to trado, 
hinc traditor, traditio; a delivering up, or ſurren- 
dering by treachery : or elſe, ſince Clel. Voc. 119, 
does not admit of this deriv. it has been traced 
up to the Gr. thro' his own interpretation, in the 
art. BE-TRAY : Gr. | | 
TRA-JECTION, Ie, Ins, mitto, jacio, traji- 
cio; to caſt thro, 
TRAMEL, quaſi dramel; Aeaoau, Aga yd, [rabo ; 
to draw, adrag-net ; alſo any entanglement, or tether. 
TRA-MONTANE, Hepay-Buvos, Frans-mons, 
trans-montanus ; a perſon who lived beyond the 
mountains, meaning the Alps; a term of reproach 
given by the Romans to any foreigner. | 
TRAMP on foot, ſeems to be a contraction of 
terrd-ambulo, quaſi fer- ambulo, tr-amb-ulo, to 
tramp, or walk on land, or rather walk on foot : 
—conſequently Gr.: or elle it may be derived 
from the following art. | 
TRAMPLE ; Tear, calco, ſpeciatim uvas in 
lacu ; to tread out the grapes: allo to walk up 
and down. | 
TRANCE; “ Fr. Gall. tranſe; animi dili- 
quium ; A«To-lupes: i Lat. tranfire ; q. d. tran- 
fitus in alium mundum : Skinn.”— now the Dr. 
ſhould have produced the Gr. etym. as in the art. 
TRANS-IENT : Gr. . 2 
TRAN-QUILLITY ; © mallem priorem par- 
tem vocis trano, quam tramnſio, ſtatuere: et quod 
ad poſteriorem partem, non ſatis liquet ; ſitne 
ex eo, quod ſranes quiete; an quia tranari quit; 
ſed non aliunde hoc colligi poteſt: Voſſ.,”—ac- 
cording to this etym. it would derive either from 
Ilegav-vew, uo, nare, tranare ; et Kah, vel Ke, 
quto, quietus: or from Tlegav-vew, tranare ; et 
que; meaning à calm ſea, which may be ſailed 
over quietly ; and here uſed to ſignify a placidnels, 
and evenneſs of temper. | 
TRANS-ACTION: ſee ACTION: Gr.— 
We have many other words in our language, be- 
ginning with this prepoſition TRANS, which will 
be more properly found under their reſpective ar- 
ticles ; unleſs when the primitives themſelves are 
not in uſe; as in the following words, when 
compounded. | | 
TRANS-IENT {TntgarBys:, Ew, tranſ-eo ; to 
TRANS-ITION \ go, or paſs over ; to paſs 
away, or be of ſhort duration. | ; 
TRANS-MO-GRAPHY ; plainly derived 
from Heeaxy-jpoopn-yeapuy meaning to change the 
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metamorphoſe it. | 
. TRANS-OM, abbreviated from Tepav-ap, 
tranſeo; unde tronfirum, quali tranſitrum ; i. e. 
trabes tranſverſe ; beams that go acroſs, run athwart. 
 TRAP-ball; Tera, luſùs puerilis genus, 
quod Stephanus deſcribit; cui non abſimilis, 
quem trap vocant Anglici pueri: Caſaub.” 
TRAP, or /nare; Nug. would derive our word 
trap, © A Tetro, 9 Heglo, verto; becauſe traps 
turn about when they are opened; from whence 
trapa, and ad trapare :”—theſe. two laſt are un- 
incelligible ; Jun. indeed, ſays, © fuit et medii 
ſæculi vocabulum trappa : Johannes Nicotus vi- 
detur Gallicum trape voluiſſe deducere 2 Tgawig a, 
_ menſa: fortaſſe quod ad inſidioſam machinam in- 
conſulta animalcula, veluti ad menſam inſtrutif/i- 
mam, accurrant et illaqueantur :”—Skinn. is ſo far 
diſpleaſed with Caſaub. who has given the ſame de- 
riv. as to ſay, © neſcio quamobrem defleCtit à Tęaxe- 
ga- the quamobrem is evident and plain; becauſe 
traps are for the moſt part made with a flat piece of 
board, called the table, on which is laid, or faſtened 
ſome kind of food, to tempt the enemy into the ſnare. 


TRAPE up and down ; Hęarm, verſus ſum ; to | 


walk forwards in the ſtreets for ſome way, and then 
turnback again: R. Tetro, quali lNeglu,verto; to turn. 
TRAPES; either from the foregoing root, or 
from the ſame origin with our word DRAB, or 
common woman. 
. TRAPEZIUM, Tear uv, trapezium ; menſula, 
abaculus; a quadrangle, or any little ſquare figure, 
like @ table: R. Tęariga; Menſa ; a table. 


TRAPPINGS : © quaſi ter-happings, or ger- | 


happings, i. e. ger-bap, contracted to garb e Clel. 
Way. 80 :”—only now ger is Gr.: fee GYR-A- 
TION : Gr. % | 
FT RASH, Tout, fix, ſcoria ferri ; lees, ſettlings, 
or any refuſe, | 
TRAVEL; O, premo : or from Teto, 
tero, per foro: from whence alſo comes teriones, 
in the antient language for boves ;- quia ſolum 
terunt: the ox is an animal made for labor: Nug.“ 
— perhaps it might be better to derive zero, and 
reriones, unde triones, et ſepten-triones, not from 
Tego, perforo ; but from Teige, lere; neither are 
oxen called teriones, quia A ſed aream, terunt, 
perforant ; as in the ſenſe of that paſſage in 
Deut. xxv. 4; hovi trituranti os ne obthurato ; 
te thou ſhalt not muzzle the ox that treadeth out 
the corn: —Clel. Way. 35, derives our word 
travels as a contraction from terr-ambles, con- 
tracted firſt to trambles, then to trables, and at 
laſt to travels, or journies by land: - but, would 
he have us ſuppoſe thoſe two words to be Celtic? 
they are both Gr. | 


oe 
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TRA- VERSE; Ileear-reenu, tranſ-utrto, tran /. 
verſus; atbhw arr. e 

TRA-VESTVYT ; “ Fr. Gall. traveſti; Ital. 
traveſtito ; veſtibus mutatis, ab oculis bominum ab- 
ſconditus : q. d. Lat. franſveſtitus; i. e. Gr. Md - 
napuerpecs : Skinn,” —(it ſhould have been Minu- 
gg ſince the Dr, has been pleaſed to give 
us the Gr. ſignification of this word, it were to 
be wiſhed he had likewiſe given us the Gr. etym, 
of it; but there he has failed us; for he cer- 
tainly gave us Miſhppieoperos only as a ſynony- 
mous term, not as a derivation of tran/-veſtitus : 
—Voſl. then will derive that word for us, either 
fromEobnc, veſtis: vel à Laconico Beco, quod vellus, 
et lanam notat :—ſo that the works of an author 
being traveſtied, ſignifies the ſenſe or meaning of that 
author being put into ſo ſtrange and ridiculous a 
clothing, dreſs, or garb, as abſolutely to pervert 
his deſign and intention; and has the ſame ridi- 
culous appearance in print, as the dreſſing up the 
ſtatues of Homer, or Virgil, in a merry Andrew's 
jacket, would have among an ignorant rabble ; 
it might raiſe a contemptuous laughter in them, 
but indignation among the judicious. 

TRAY, or zrough: © Minſh. deflectit à Teut. 
tragen ; Belg. draeghen ; ferre, portare : mallem,” 
ſays Skinn, “ parum deflexo ſenſu, à Fr. Gall. 
trayoir, trayer; utrumque à traire une vacbe; 
vaccam mulgere ; hoc i Lat. trabere : q. d. lac 
vacce trabere, ſeu extrabere: — but even 
then it would be Gr. as we have already ſeen in 


the artZDRAG : Gr.: but Jun. and Lye give 


| 


| 


UTI r, Md a batter etym. viz. tray, à trulla; 
whict i Peony derive a Cymrzis trychu; trun- 
care 5 u body of a tree bollowed out; quòd alvei, 


ac lintres oli ail fuerint aliud quam arbores 
aiſſette, atque excavatæ; More, whole pieces of 
oo: — but then here again, as the Dr. has 
done in the foregoing art. they have given us 
only a ſynonymous Gr. word, inſtead of a Gr. 
deriv. which will, however, he found under the 
art. TROUGH: Gr.: though perhaps it would 
be better ſtill, to derive “ tray, according to 
Wachterus, A zrua ; i. e. tero, trivi: — but till 


it is Gr. viz. à Tevo, tero, altero; to wear, rub, or 
ſcoop hollow. 


TREACHERY ; © ridiculum eſt illud Min- 
ſevi etymon à Tew Ng, fays Skinn.—and 
he ſays true; but then the Dr. has not much 
improved upon him; for he tells us, that zrea- 
chery is derived © parum deflexo ſenſu à Fr. 
Gall. tricberie; impoſtura, deceptio; hoc à verbo 
tricher ; imponere, fallere, utrumque à Lat. rice :” 
but this is being tricty, not treacherous ; which 
undoubtedly is derived from the ſame root with 


| TRAITOR, or BETRAY : Gr. 


TREACLE; 
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 TREACLE; © @ngiain, theriaca ; antidotus ad- 
yerſus venenum; confectio alexipharmica nobiliſ- 


peræ pulvere præcipuo cus pre — we 
muſt not preſume to doubt the Dr's. preſcription ; 
however, his following obſervation may be right; 
ce vipera autem Onguoy, i. e. fera, x Eon dici- 
tur: — Jun. writes it iacle; but common pro- 
nunciation is againſt him. 

 TREAD; Teww, Teig, tego, tritum ; to tread, 
or trample on. | PO" 

' TREASURE; Onoaupoc, theſaurus, quaſi treſau- 
rug; r 75 eg Avgioy rie, a place to lay Up money 
in till to-morrow : vel potius, et quod verius puto, 
ſays Voſſ. * erit Oncaucc, ex Oncw, ſeu Tif:ofai, et 
priſco Auęos, vel Auer, unde Latinorum aurum:” i. e. 
I aCopunaxur, gazophilacium; a place to lodge money in. 


TREAT Aęac c, Agpayw, traho, traftalus ; 
TREATISE þ to handle. a ſulject; to write 
TREATY I on any argument. 


© TREBLE; Tees, tres; three, thrice. 


From GAR R, and LATIN. 


TREE; ** Apus, quercus; vel quevis arbor ; 
by changing A into ; quaſi Tęus, Tev, free: 
Caſaub. and Upt.“ - an oak, or any other tree. 

TREEN- ware; © earthen veſſels : Ray:“ — 
without any deriv. tho' it was only a Northern 
contraction of zreen, from terrene ; and yet it is 
poſſible this gentleman looked upon treen as an 
original Sax. word; as, no doubt, ſeveral other 
etymol. have in many other inſtances : — but 
TERRENE is Gr. 


TRE-FOIL ; Tei-puaxcy, trifolium ; an herb or 
graſs, Jo called from its leaves being divided into 
three parts. | | 
TRELLIS; «Fr. Gall. zreillis; cancelli, cla- 
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TREPAN, in ſurgery, © Tpwravan, Tporan®s, 
perforo : Nug.” — none of my lexicons give me 
Tpuravaw, but all write it Tpurao, the infinitive 
mood of which forming Tpuray, perforare ; it is 
a wonder the Dr. did not make choice of it. 

TREPIDATION ; „Tro, quaſi ITepſw, verto, 
in fugam vertere'; to turn, or put to flight : Feſt. 
Litt, and Ainſw.“ —it may rather be derived“ à 
Teto, Tpejpw, unde trepido, quod nec multum abit 
a Tage, iremo : Voll.” —to tremble, or ſhake. 

TRES-PASS, compounded of trans, and 


paſſus ; 1. e. trans-greſſus ; and conſequently will 


take the fame deriv. with PASS : Gr. to paſs over 

the due bounds, or trans-greſs againſt the jutt rules. 

of religion and morality. | | 
TRESSEL TTpirz;, tripes; à tripod, or trivet ; 
TRESTLE I Ital. rrefpido ; a three - footed. 


tool; or elſe à Tpanega, tabula; a table, with any 


number of feet; or any flat Board. 


© TRESSES; Oi, reryos, capillus, cirrus capil- 


lorum ; curled, or criſped locks; or what Milton: 
has ſo finely called %e tangles of Nzirg's hair + 
. 

IRET; © vox mercatoria,” ſays Skinn. “ ſi 
bene memini illud quod ad compenſandum mer- 
cium detrimentum aſſignatur; forte à Lat. tritus,. 
vel attritus: forte a Tego, tero; unde tritus. 

TRIAL ; either from Tpwo, fero; or from Tþifw, 


tero, trivi, tritum ; to wear, or rub to the quick; to 
be brought to the teſt, and proved by the touchſtone 


of truth, and juſtice. 


TRI-ANGLE ; Tpi-ayxuacs, triangulus ; à tri- 


angle; a figure with three angles: the proper Gr. 
word is Tpiywvos. 
TRI-ARCHY; Teint, triarchia; a triarchy; 


thrum ; à verbo treiller ; cancellare, ſeptum cancel-\ a government of three perſons : properly there are 


% 


latum ; quod Menagius deflectit à Lat. fricbila, no ſuch Gr. or Lat. words, tho' they have Meovag- 
idem ſignante : et hoc à Gr. Oeik, tricæ: Skinn.” Xlæ, OAryapyia, &c. 8 


TREMOR 


1 tremere, a Tete, to ſhake, 


or quake for fear: Nug.” 
 TRENCH theſe two words convey two 
TRENCHER \ different ideas; and yet both 
originate from the ſame root; either from He- 
pay-axw, ifans-ſeco; or from Tig, quaſi Exwdu, 
ſcindo, trans-ſcindere, contracted to trench; being 
a line, qui trans campum ligone ſecatur, vel ſcin- 
ditur; and a trencher being a flat piece of 
wood, either round, or ſquare, on which our 
meat cultello trans-/ecatur, aut trans-ſcinditur : 
any thing cut acroſs. | 
TRENDLE; à mill-wheel, ſpinning-wheel, &c.; 


fee TRUNDLE.: Gr. 


TREO © tree: Sax. Verſt.“ — certain- 
. TREOW\ ly Gr. 
TREPAN, or betray ; Tpuravov, veterator, va- 


Fer; an artful deceiver. 


9 


TRIBE ; © Toiſus, ſive Teiſſus, unde Tpiluzpyns, 8 
&pxov Tis Tpilves : fic, ut ſuſpicer, facit,“ ſays Voſſ. 
quod levicula tantum immuratione fit opus, li- 
teræ /, in 2; Toſſus, tribus; que in aliis quoque 
occurrit; ut cum à Tielęee dicitur terebra, et tere- 
brum; à Alpa, libra :. ſumma quoque eſt ſigni- 
ficationis affinitas, ſive ſequamur Pollucem, Euſta- 
thium, et Ariſtophanis ſcholiaſtem, qui aiunt 
Teilvus idem eſſe quod Elves, ac Gpalpiar : five 
Harpocrationem, Suidam et etymologum, qui 


eſſe docent Tei poipay 71s pun ; et Varro dicit, 


ager Romanus primum diviſus in partes tres, 2 
quo tribus appellatæ; à tribe, or ward; being a 
third diviſion of the Roman ſtate; tho' after- 
wards increaſed to thirty-five: R. Teas, tres ; 
three: Teilos, tertius ; the third. 
TRIBULATION, Teige, zero ; to rub, or tread 


| out corn; hence tribula, tribulo ; to threſh, or beat 


out 


| 
| 
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* corn with a flail ; and with us it is meta- | bore a bole with: henee uſed in muſic, to ſignify 


phorically uſed to ſignify Miction, oppreſſion, vex- 
ation, which frets, galls, and wears away the ftout- 
eſt conſtitution. eee Thc 

TRICE; © forte à Dan. rey/e ; ſurgere, ſe eri- 
gere, attollere: q. d. tantillo temporis quanto 
quis ſe atlollere poteſt : Skinn.“ —but as the Dr. 
ſays, under the art. ROCK he cradle, miror ho- 
minem, Angl. (et phyſic.) 2 terra Danica uſque 
arceſſere, quod in Grecia invenire potuit ; for 
in a trice originates plainly, and ſimply a Tees, 
tres ; three ; meaning ſo quick, and ſudden, that 
you ſhall not count three before it is done. 

TRICK, conjuring; Eile ua, ſolertia, callidi- 
tas: Caſaub.“ —- any flight, art, or ſkill. 

_ TRICK, or are out; probably nothing more 
than a different dialect of 40 rig, contracted to 
trig, and then changed to trick: conſequently 
Gr.: ſee RIGGING: Gr. 
| LF pgecy, 

TRICKLE à hoop run down drop after drop; 
alſo to rux, 85 a boy does after bis bop. 

"© TREDENT; Tpis-o925, Tpiawa, iri-dens ; three- 
toothed, or three-tined fork. 68 FI 
 TRIFLE ;  #Avapes, nuge ; argutie; ſubtil 
wiceties : vel à Tpupnace, delicatus; deliciis deditus; 
a ſoft, delicate, inſignificant fellow : or, laſtly, it 
may be derived à Opif, Tpxos, unde Texts, crimes; 
hairs, ſtraws ; things of no moment. 

TRIG, probably nothing more than a contrac- 
tion of zo rig; like a ſhip in all her finery : ſee 
RIGGING: Gr.: - tho' Caſaub. here would have 
us derive our expreſſion 9% be trig © ab Eilpeye, 
incurrit, convenit, quadrat, aptum eſt :” i. e. à Tpexu, 
curro: perhaps the former may be preferred. 

TRIGGER of a gun 

TRIGGER for a uber] unde zrice; which, 
as Nonnius obſerves, ſunt impedimenta, implica- 
tiones ; (hinc intricare, impedire, morari)) dictæ 
quaſi tericæ; quod pullos gallinaceos involvant, et 
impediant capilla, pennæ, &c. pedibus implicate :” 
— and now uſed to ſignify that little iron tp, 
which prevents the gun going off, till the fatal 
touch is given: and hence likewiſe. uſed to ſig- 
nify the Fe or ſtop, (in ſome places called 
the nape) which entangles, or confines the wheel 
of any carriage, from ruſhing down a hill, or 
any ſteep place, too precipitately. - 

TRI-GON ; Ten, Terywves, trigonus, triangu- 

Ius; of a triangular form. FE" 
* FRI-GONO-METRY ;.* Tpryur0jpprz, trigo- 
nometria, trigonometry ; the art of meaſuring 4ri- 
angles: tho none of our lex. or diction. give 
us either of theſe words, yet che deriv. of them 
is evident and plain. »h | | 

TRILL ; Tg, tero, terebellum; a wimble 10 

| * | | 


K 
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Tpex®, curro, decurro ; to 


| 


© a Obi, rerxoc, 4 Hair; fe 


« vividus ille et penetrabilis vocem vibraſſantium 
ſonus, . quia aures ſubinde, ſc. quando in altum 
aſſurgit, perforat, et perterebrat : Skinn.“ — any 
Prill: ſounding notes, when they are ſhaken cauſe 
the greater trillianq, or penetrability; or as 
Shakeſpear, in his Othello, Act III. ſc. 8, has ſo 
properly called it the ear-peircing fife. 

PRIM, neat, ſpruce; ** Sax. zernymmen ; 
perfeFus; vel ʒechymprum: Jun. and Skinn,” — 
we might rather ſuppoſe, with Cafaub, that it was 
only an abbrev. of 'T:-]ppu-uwai, the præt. perf. 
paſſ. of Teige, tero, tritum ; rubbed ſmooth, poliſb- 
ed; or rendered anyways neat, fine. _ | 
TRINITY ; Teas, Teixdeg, Trinitas * Teas, 
tres; three, the Trinity. oh LN 

TRIO, from the ſame root; being a piece of 
muſic performed in three parts. 

TRIP; “ Teiredigev, (tripedio, in Hederic, 
ſhould have been zripudio ;) and Teiredtagen, 
(there is no ſuch verb) tripudiare: Horace, 

Gaudet inviſam pepuliſſe foſſor 
Ter pede terram: — 
and trip the pert fairies: Milton: Upt.“ fo dance, 
tip, or bound ; alſo to fumble, or make a falſe 
ſtep; unleſs we may derive it, in this latter ſenſe, 
a_ Helo, quali Terje, cado ; to fall, or nearly 
to fall, | | 

TRIPE ; © Gall. ripes ; Ital. et Hiſp. tripas ; 
Belg. tripan: “ non defuere,” ſays Jun. © qui 
deducerent à Tevraw, perforo ; omaſum, etenim, at- 
que alia inteſtina videnturquodammodo perforata:” 
— becauſe ripe, and all intrails ſeem to be hollow, 
perforated, and, as it were, bored thro". 

. TRI-POD; Terre, tripes; à trivet, or three- 
voted ſtool, 1 Se 

TRI-REME ; Tein ne, Teig, et Eęeilues, Yems; 
an car; an antient veſſel, with three ranks, or tiers 
of oars. * 

TRIST-FUL ; * Teens, quod Heſych. exp. 
AeXos, timidus; nempe à Tete, tremo, formido : etſi 
nec abſurde deduxeris à Oenoow, hoc eſt Tapacoy, 
turbo; ut apud Maronem, zrifti turbatus tempora 
bello : vel, quod non diſplicet,“ continues Voſf. 
« a Tpigu, ſtride; unde Teiches odevler, crepitus 
dentium ; ut proprie triſtis dicatur, qui pre murore 
borret totus, et ftridet dentibus :- but guaſbing the 
teeth is as much an action of anger as of grief: 
—beſides, a perſon may be zriftful, or ſorrow/ul, 
without expreſſing any outward ſigns of paſſion ; 
and therefore, we might rather prefer either of 
the two firſt deriv 7285 

TRITE; Teig, tero; to wear, or rub : a well- 
worn path; a common, or proverbial expreſſion. 

TRITON; Teile, Triton; the fon of Neptune; 
whoever that gentleman was. 9 

PET, * 'TRITU- 


: 


| 


1 From GAY K, and Lavin. i 
- TRITURATE ; Ty, tero, triburatus; to | arithmetica, geometria, et aſtronomia, nominantur 


threſb, beat, or tread out the corn; alſo to grind, to 
digeſt the food. : 013-20 Aro iþ Ui teen 

TRIUMPH; “ Oe, triumphus : Upt.“— 
te a ſolemn pomp, or 3 ranted by the 
ſenate at the return of a general from the wars, 
for a conſiderable victory gained over an enemy 
not before conquered; wherein he, in a golden 
chariot,” wearing a golden crown on his head, 
preceded by the conquered captives, with their 
ſpoils, aſcended the capitol, to return thanks, and 
make his oblations to Jupiter Capitolinus: Ainſw.“ 
— it is remarkable, that Dionyſ. of Halicarn. 


in his Rom. Antiq. Book VII. 274, gives us the 


following. deſcription. of an antient Roman tri- 
umph;, where he ſays, ** ihe triumphal proceſſions 
alſo ſhew, that railery and ſatyrical jokes were an 
antient and national entertainmenr among the 
Romans; for the foldiers who attended the 7zri- 


umphs, are allowed to ſatyriſe, and ridicule the 


moſt eonſiderable men, without ſparing even 


their generals; in the ſame manner as the Athe- 


nians, who rode in proceſſions in carts former- 
ly, were permitted to rally every one they met: 
now they ſing extemporary verſes :” 
humorous, and at the ſame time ſo witty a bur- 
leſque on the Roman triumphs in Butler, 


Part II. Cant. ii. 595, that, I mult deſire leave to 
tranſcribe ſome part of it; which properly begins 
| acceptation : R. Terre vert :: 

| — he could not ope 


thirty lines before the following, 

For as the aldermen of Rome, 
Their foes at training overcome, 
And not enlarging territory, | 
(ho ſome; miſtaken, write the ſtory 

ing mounted, in their belt array, 

Upon a car, and who but they ? 
And follow'd by a world of tall lads,. 
That merry ditties troll'd, and ballads, 
Did ride with many a good-morrow, 
Crying, Hye for our town, thro' the borough:— 
So when, &c. = 


and thus he goes on to deſcribe 4 Weſt country 
riding, in fo. full, and fo: laughable a manner, as 


is only too long for a quotation. 


TRIUM-VIRATE ; Teig, Tpes, tres; et Is, 


vis, uim, ui; unde vir ;. a government of three men. 

TRI-VIAL.: Jun. has given. us ſo intirely a 
new. ſenſe to this word in our language, that his 
own. words deſerve quotation: *©* rivals, vilis, 
atque in omni Zrivio proſtans; Gall. trivial; 


Ital. triviale chine Anglis à trivial. ſchool ; eſt 


alpbabeturia; quod in omni propemodum trivio, 
pueruli prima literarum rudimenta doceantur: 
appoſitꝭ autor Germ. trivium eſt ubi tres vie 
conveniunt: unde grammatica, logica; nbetorica, 


ſunt unum trivium; et. alia. quatuor muſica, 


—there is ſo 


uadrivium: this may be true, with regard to 
the Lat, word trivialis; but our own word trivial 
ſeems rather to deſcend from TRIFLE : Gr, 

- FROCHAIC ; Tex, Tpoxaes, trocheus ; 
pes metricus, conſtans priore longa, et poſteriore 
brevi ; 4 poetic meaſure ; of which the firſt ſyl- 
lable is long, the next ſhort. 

- TROCHES ;. Teoxzia, rote veſtigium, orbita; 
rotundus : R. Tpoxos, à Tpexw, curro z any thing 
rolled round, like a pill, or.a lozenge. 

TROCHLEA ; Teo, XN, eſtque a Tpo=- 
xaos, rotundus, volubilis: trochlea eſt machina 
tractoria,, continens rotulam æneam, ligneamve, 
(cui proprie trochleæ nomen comperit) axiculum 
per eam ratulam trajectum, et funem,. qui circa 
rotulam currit; a pully, crane, windlaſs, or any 
ſuch rolling machine. | 

' TROLL for ib; from. the foregoing. root; 
becauſe the perſon who practiſes that art makes 
uſe of a wheel, and ſome running tackle, 

TROLLOP ; fee TRUEL ; a contraction of 
Malern, lena; Map due, lupanar ;, a dirty drad ; 
a common girl, that walks the ſtreets. 

TROOP ;. © OopuBes,. turka ; Upt.,”—a com- 
pany, or confuſed croud. 

. TFROPE, Tperos, tropus ; in verbis, deffectio d 
| communi uſu; A figure in rhetoric, by which 
words are deflefted, or turned from their common 


His mouth, but out there flew a ?rope. 


| | Hud. Part I. Cant i. 8 1. 


TROPHY ; ec Tporeuor, Iropeum : R. Teen, 


verto: Nug.”—the Dr. meant Tpenw, verto; for 
| Tpeqw is nutrio :—beſides, even this deriv. is diſ- 


puted by Clel. Way. 45 becauſe, as he very 
juſtly obſerves, trophies were equally erected, if 
the enemy did not turn, and run away; but fought 
till they were either killed, or taken priſoners :- 
in the Celtic, Toru [ignifies armour Fes on 4 
POST : „is not this,” ſays he, © rather a more 
Juſt definition? - doubtleſs; but this is not giv- 
ing us the Celtic word, without which we cannot 
Judge of the propriety of the derivation.. 
TROPIC, Tperw, verto; to turn; becauſe, 
when. the ſun arrives at the Southern tropic of” 
Capricorn, he turns again Northward to the equa- 
tor; and. having croſſed that line, proceeds ſtill 
more Northward, till he arrives at the Northern tro- 
pic of Cancer; after which he riſes no farther to the 
North, but turns again Southward to the equa- 
tor; and having croſſed that line again, proceeds: 
ſtill more to the Southward, till he arrives again 
at the Southern trcpic of Capricorn; which com- 


' pleats. one annual revolution, or a year. 
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 TFROPO-LOGICAL ; Tees, tropologin, 
tropicus, et figuratus ſermo; et ſermo ad emenda- 
rionem morum directus; ſpeaking by tropes, and 


ROUBLE, fubſt. and verb. Ton, et TupBaZu, 
quod wepa. rd Oopy83 dicitur: Voſf. who likewiſe 
adds, vel potius à Tage, terreo, metu perturbo; 
to affrighten, put in fear. © © n 
IROVER; Tetxo, vert; to c 
action of trover. | ** 

TROUGH % eat out of; Jun, Skinn. and 
Lye have ranfacked all the Northern lang. they 
could poſſibly pick up, viz. the Cymrzan, Iceland. 
Alman, Dan. Belg. Sued. Sax. Fr. Theotife. and 
Teut. not one of which ſeems to be the original! 
word; fot, trough, and tray may be more na- 
turally derived A ua, and trulla; i. e. 1 Tebis, 
que Aula. To Asp, vel xeyn[npioy, a large kind 
of pot, bowl, or baſon, or any veſſel, as the trunk, 
or body of a tree, ſplit and ſcooped out, to hold 


7 £3 C3 7 ; 
trovert;* an 
r N 


992 


water, &c. in. | 
TROUNCE im?“ primario, truncus ; ſecun- 
TROUNCE- hole ario, faſtis; q. d. fuſte, 


vel trunco, eum probe dedolabo: Skinn. and, 
Lye :”— but Iruncus originates * Tpey vos, rexex os, 


KN, pile, PNagnαjd; Heſych.” the body of 4 


tree, when the branches art lopt f. R. Tpuyuy 


| From Gag ER, and LATIN. 


T R 

- TRUCE ;\ & induci e; i. e. fdes temporaria 
hoſti data: Jun, Skinn. and Lye: — who then 
mention their different deriv.; but from what- 
ever ſources thoſe. may be drawn, our word truce 
ſeems to originate from the ſame root with rue, 
truth, and troth; for, as we ſay on another 
occalion, the parties have given, and pledged their 
troth either to other, ſo, when two contending 
powers, who have long been at war with each 
other, form at laſt - a. truce, they thereby enter 
into a ſolemn league and covenant, and pledge 
their mutual Faith and troth to each other, that 
they will abſtain from all farther acts of hoſtility, 
for a limited time. R oH zi: 
TRUCK à ball, at Billiards; Minſh. derives it 
A Tpe qu, curro, vel Tpoxoc,. rota: but Skinn. 
with greater probability, © a frudendo pilam: if 
he had but then told us, that trudo was deſcend- 
ed i Tpuw, trudo; to thruſt, puſh, or drive the 
ball into the pocket. "4 ET 


TRUCK, — vo Towns, mercator, nundina- 


-- FRUCKSTER F tor, negotiator :. Caſaub.”— 
and ſometimes tranſlated veterator, ingenioſus; a 
: trickfter, a barterer, a cheat, or one who will cheat, 
, be can. 

TRUCKLEz-bed; Tex, trochlea.: R. Tpryu, 
curro; to run; meaning @ bed, which may be 


carpo ; cropt, or cut off ; but here uſed to'fignify [tricked under another, or ſhoved. to any part of the 


@ cudgel, or af; alſo a batt, or ſhort ſtick. 
TROUT : Nug. has given a wonderful deriv. 
of this word; viz. * Tpvywv, paſtinaca ; . fiſh with 


4 poiſonous ſting ;, item turtur, which fignifies the 


ſame ; a TpuCw, ſuſurro : vel Teigu, ftrido :''—to 
make a murmuring noiſe ; whereas fiſh happen. 
to make no noiſe : and therefore, we might rather 
adopt his ſecond deriv. becauſe both Jun. and 
Skinn. had given the fame before him; viz. 
Tewelns, trofta, trutta ; à Tpwyw, comedo; to devonr ; 
the trout being very voratious. | 

TROW ; © Cafaub. derives it à Oporw, clamo, 
loquor ; Opoog, ſonus, ſermo 5 . 0; puts, credo z nam 
putare, et loqui, affinia natura :” — but it ſeems 
rather to take the ſame deriv. with TRUE, and 
TRUST : Gr. 


TROWELL ; Tepuwn, à Toprevw, torno; to form | 


any thing with a trowell, as a turner forms with 
his wheel: the Lat. word for a trowell is trulla; 
properly à ladle, from its ſhape ; zrulla is only a 
diminutive of trua; which, as we have ſeen 
under the art. TROUGH, originates à Togwn, 
as above, . | % 

Towns oa be only a contraction 

TROWSES I of trunt-beſe: conſequently 
would be half Gr. half Sax. . Ka 

TRUANT, Tus, fero, attero ; to wear, and 
waſte away the time; a loiterer, a lingerer. 


* 


| ſcarce have deſerved any notice, it bein 


| chamber ; à trundle bed; ſuch as Ralpho is de- 


ſeribed as lying on by the ſide, or at the feet 
of his good knight: Part II. Cant. ii. 39 
But firſt, with knocking loud, and bawling, 
He rouz'd the ſquire in tructle lolling. 

TRUCULENT : „quid ſi dicamus corruptum 
eſſe à Txuß ag, quod Heſych. exp. Xa %,οõẽu Wwos, 
ruyvos rag oe: vel ex Tpax ue, aſper; rougb, and 
fierce : vel, quid fi derivemus à Tux, Fero, vexo, 
aigo: ſed maxime omniam placet, ut ab atrox 
fiat trux, truculeutus: Voſſ. he had derived atrox 
1 Tpwo, ſaucio, vulnero; to ſignify a. fierce, cruely ſa- 
vage diſpoſition; or one who delights in nothing 
but wounds, and Sol. 

TRUDGE ; Tex curro; to trot up and dawn; 
to be always on foot. Wale 

TRUE- PENNY: what this expreſſion ſhould 
poſſibly mean under its preſent appearance, there 
is no conception can account for; and conſe- 
quently its etym. muſt be loſt, till we can be 
bold enough to write it TRUPANT ; a Tou- 


y 


rayov, vaſer, veterator: Caſaub. this word would 


& very 
ſeldom uſed in our language, had not Shakeſpear 


introduced it in his Hamlet, Act I. fc. 9, where 
he has made that prince unſeaſonably jocular with 
his father's ghoſt: for, the very firſt time that the 
ghoſt cries under the ſtage, d wear; Hamlet 1 — 

| | am. 


% ˙· EEaedtnrnc oo” Go 


victory over all the others: Upt.“ 


barp; ce crembalum, 
mentum, quod labris (dentibus) compreſſum, 
qualemcunque modulaminis muſici ſonitum imi- 
tatur, dum lingula inflexa, quæ medium dividit in- 1 


T R 


: there, True- penny? DD 


i. e. art theo: there, my dar lil trifer ?—there 


is, however another deriv. -<qually applicable 


to this expreſſion, and perhaps what Shakeſpear 
might have alluded to; viz. à "Tpuravn, terebra ; 
an augre, wimble, or gimblet ; and then it Art be 
interpreted chu? 

Ham. Ah ha, boy, ſay'ſt thou ſo? art thou | 

there, Truepeuny?. © 

i. e. art thou there//old\Borecdpare?=—which will 
be conformable to what he himſelf makes the 
prince repeat à little farther on; for, when, 
Hamlet, Horatio, and Marcellus have ſhifted | 
their ground, and Hamlet would have them rear 
by bis ſword, not to reveal what: they 1 W | 
the Ghoſt replies, 

0 Gb. Swear by his * 
then Hamlet breaks out again 
Han. Well ſaid,” Old A Car work PH 

ground fo faſt? . 

TRUFLES; F * Gall. en vhddcun ortum 
immediate à tuber,” per epenth. ri r: Lye; for 
which he quotes Skinn's. vegetables: and ſince 
both the Dr. and this gentleman have obſerved, 
that theſe truſles are © Gallis et præcipue Italis, 
maxime in deliciis, it is the greater wonder, that 
neither of them would derive gu immediately 
à Teven, Aeliciæ; delicacies 5 like muſhrooms, ca- 
pers, &e.; particularly Une the French call them 
truffes, not rules, per epentheſin 7s /, not 32 7; 
—it is aa almoſt ſubterraneous „ e pro- 
duction, very frequent in Italy. 

TRULL ;“ Malgurany lena Caſaub. e Ma 
les; lapanar: Upt.“ —it. ſhould: have been 
lupanar ; a dirty drab; a ftreet-walker. | 
0 TRULL; 70 trundle 4h « Per contractionem: 
Ray:“ - co vently Gr. T 

TRULEA from the dme mos els a trull:; 
or, as Wacht. ſays, à trud; i. e. à Teuu, tero, 
attero; unde a tray : how happily has Butler 
perpetuated this word trulla, by making it the 
name of the beloved mitten. 25 brave Mag- 
nano / for, © 

He Trulla loved; 75 rulla more bright, 8 
ne end armour of her knight. 
Hud. Part 1. Cant. ii. 365. 

TRUMP at ds © @prapſor, triumphs ; a 
triumph z; charta triumphatrix ; the trumph card, 
or triumph card; viz. that card which bears the 


TRUMP, or my as @ Jetw's-irump, or Few! S- 
ve ludierum puerorum inſtru- 


From GRE AEK, and LArIHx. : 6 7 
| Han Ah ha, boy r ſay'ſt- thou ſo? art thou | ſtrumentum, digito agitata, perſtrepit: videtur au- 


tem vocabulum trump deſumptum ex K S: 
(quaſi 1 changed to trump) frequens 
etenim eſt literarum K et T permutatio: Jun,” — 
than whom none could have given a more elegant, 
or juſt deſcription of that droll inſtrument. 
TRUMPET; here Jun. very candidly ac- 


| knowledges a former miſtake which he had adopt- 


ed concerning the deriv. of this word : he had 
ſuppoſed it was derived à Tec, Tee, vel Teehte, 
tremo, formido, trepido ; propterea quod homi- 
nibus, ad clangorem tube, et raucoe, traftoſque 
ris canori fremitus, capillus ipſe furrigi, at- 
que .animus tacito quodam horrore perfundi, 
ſoleat: quæ ne quidem mihi ipſi olim diſplice- 
bant: at nunc aliud videtur: hquidem conſtat 


rudioribus etiamnum ſæculis nihil aliud fuiſſe 
tubas, quam tubos ex offibus, cornubus, aut ligno 
excavatos; tandem tamen tuhas ex ere facere 
ceeperunt; et #ubas quidem-exinde fecerunt ex 
zre recto, ſicuti cornua ex ære flexo, atque in 
ſe,” cornuum inſtar, - recurvato; itaque Jiqueat 
tubas primitus fuiſſe tubos perforatos; facile in- 
ducor ut credam trumba deſumptum ex Teure, 
perforare, inſerto m unde Tyvrouevcs, eſt perfo- 
ratus ; minime yero novam atque inſolentem eſſe 
hujus literæ m inſertionem; probant, vel mon- 
ſtrant, clamo ex Na, pro Ha: columna ex 
Koxwyn : lambo ex Aa xl: limbas ex AezBog t u- 
ne a pe, vel ev et FUIMPO a ein :—there is 
great ingenuouſneſs and candor in chus retracting 
a former error; and ſhews the worckine(s of the 
mind that made it. | 

. TRUNCATED 8. e Kade, er- 


TRUNCH Tov, Bana: Heſych. trun- 
TRUNCHEON } cus, truncatus ; the body of 


4 tree, when the branches are tops off * R. re 
TRUNDLE-bed: ſee TRUCKLE-bed :1 Gr. 


| carpo ; cropt ſhort. 


unleſs this word trundle may come from Peſu, 


roto; to roll along; becauſe it runs upon round 
things, like wheels, called caſters: or perhaps from 
Peu, vel Pues, fluere ; becauſe it flows, or runs 


along, or under another bed. 


TRUNK of an elephant ; © Gall. trompe d'un 
elephant; Belg. !romp van den. olifant : rationem 
denominationis diſcas ex verbis Plinii, (lib. XI. 
cap. 51) elephas citra nares, ore ipſo ſternuta- 
mento ſimilem elidit ſonum; per nares autem, 
tubarum raucitati: Jun.“ —ſo that it originates, 
from the ſame root with TRUMPET, both as 
to ſhape and found :—tho' the Romans gave it 
a much more proper name, from its ule ; calling 
it manus elephantis, becauſe the trunk really ſerves. 
him for @ band, by means of a ſmall Hook, or 


griſtle, at the end of i it; with which he takes up 
N 8 his 


T U From GA EIN, and LAT IV. „ U 


his food, and even very minute bodics;—conſe- | cial dialect for $ar-day, or that day of the week 
quently will take the ſame origin with HAND: Gr. | which was moſt 1 {et apart for the Common 
TRUNK; or box ) ſee TRUNCATED: (Gr. | Pleas by the judge of the pariſh; in confirmation 
TRUNK of @ tree & the laſt indeed of theſe | of which, our word Tugſday is but à variation of 
._ 'TRUNK-HOSE I] three art. is half Gr. half Z day, or day of juftice but ſtill it may be 
Sax. and fignifies a large pair of breeches, not | Gr. as under thoſe art.: or elſe we mult refer to 
cloſe; but ſo full, that they made the man ap- the Sax. Alph, g.. | 
pear like | a Dutch ſkipper, or the bedy of a trie TUFT: © Fr. Gall. zouffet, taufe: Teut. 
walking, or rather wabbling, and waddling along. | zepf cincinnus, | cirrus capillorum* iv Græco- 
ITRUSS of bay; Tyuvw, irado; to ſqueeze, or | Romano imperio Tusa, tum Xoger, criſtam gals, 
cloſe. 1 2 | rum flammulam ſignabat: Skinn,” —a puff, or 
RUSS @ point, ſeems to be the ſame with || plume of Feathers, Ce. 
thruſt a point, ſcewer, or bodkin, into the waiſt- TUG: Sax. Teogan, gecogan; exiraftys ; 
band of the breeches, to faſten them up :—conſe- '] particip. verbi deon; /ravere, ' ducere, vellere; 
quently Gr.: ſee THRUST | Gr. || Cogn ; vulſura,  convullfeo t | Sking,” —but we 
a TRUST perhaps from Oaęvuroc, 3 confidens, have eady ſeen, under the Art. TOUGH, that 
— in ſpem erectus; placing our truſt, | Teon is very probably derived I Teo, tends, 
wr hope, our confidence in any thing; what we may | teneo ; unde xeon; to hold faſt, pull, or drag along: 
faithfully rely on: Caſaub. derives ( truth ab | Verſt. ſup. Sax, : err 
Morne, Verus ; Alpman, veritas; quali Alem, im- TUITION, © proprie autem, ad primo notat 
pa vidus; prodendæ ſiquidem ut veritatis, ita et videre ; fit à ON, contract. ex Qzaopas, tueor, 
fidelitatis inter cauſas præcipuus imor: — ſhould | petio; to: brhald, 10 ſee. to; or, as we ſometimes 
this be the true etym. then, as we obſerved. un- { lay, e overſee 2 vel a Orwper,, Qrage, ſpelto: Voſſ.“ 
der the art. DARK, by our having cut off the | TULIP; © Fr. Gall. zulippe, tulipan; flos ille 
negative particle A, (for both Alemn;, and Alpen, | pulcherrimus, cujus radix bulboſa eft, inſtar 
ſeem to be negative compounds) we have given | Satyrii; lilium Solomonis; fic dictus à ſimilitu- 
our word truth the ſtrange appearance of being | dine ulipani, | ſeu turbani; i. e. piles Turcici : 
derived from a Gr. verb Tew, which fignifies to | Skinn.” —to which let me add from Jun. © ficuti 
tremble, 10 fear ; whereas truth is always on the { vero flos, à ſimilitudine ejus piles ; ita piles Tur- 
contrary repreſented as bold, and dauntleſs, and | cicus ſic vocatus videtur à Murã globoſd, quæ re- 
having nothing to fear. er I fert Toaumny, lauam purgatam in globos compaſitam, 
TUB; ©, arca fcirpea, proprie; fed la- | ut colo adaptatur: —ibe tulip, a very beautiful 
tius interdum pro loculo quovis, aut repoſitorio: | flower to look at; ſo called from its reſembling 
Caſaub. . Exod. ĩi. 3. LXX. vide et Heſychium: 4 Turks turban, which bears ſame reſemblance to 
Upt.“ 1 al | a ball of pure cotton, or 'wool, ready dreſt for 
TUBE, Toro, veſtigium, quod reliquit 7 | the diſtaff, _ „W Not hh 
Tuber, à Toro, verbero ; unde tubus: Scaliger, } TUMBLE, * Qupran, locus . editior in ſcena 
and Voſ.” what we call a dint, or &raife, beaten | unde ſaltationibus, et geſticulationibus ſaltatores, 
in metal; hence 4 tube, which is formed by any | et geſticulatores populum delectabant: Caſaub.“ 
ſubſtance. / | | —vel a Ma, quaſi, Taran, caſus, lapſus; à fall, 
TUCK, or pointed inſtrument * Fr. Gall. | or à4 pretended fall: R. Lalo, cado; to fumble. 
or; Ital. Rocco ; enfis longior, verntum, cultrum: | T UMBREL; © tumberdlium; inſtrumentum, 
Skinn.”—which might lead us to ſuppoſe, that ſceminæ rixis. viciniam turbantes in cœnd- 
both the Gall. and Ital. words were not origi- ſum ſtagnum deturbantur; atque ita bene ma- 
nals, but derived à NJ. g, pungo; to flick, or tab.] didæ, ac luto, cœnoque coopertæ, domum 
a yours" cc complicare, et convolvere pan- | remittuntur: Jun.” - properly a: ducking-/tool ; 
aum; fays Skinn. © a Teut. &rucken; Fr. Theotiſc. | which Skian. likewiſe has very properly deſcribed 
thrucken; premere, comprimere : vel à tucken; ſe | by fella urinatoria, ſeu demerforia,. clamoſarum 
demitteve, abſcendere: but all of theſe ſeem to | apud nos mulierum ſupplicium; —if the Dr. 
originate from the ſame root with THRUST: Gr. | had but as properly derived it; but, he ſays only, 
. * TUES-day: Ciel. Voc. 8, n, will not al- | © a Fr. Gall. tomber; cadere, decidere: vide zum- 
low this word to be derived: either from the Gr. ble: — for madam feems as it were # tumble. 
Art, or the Latin Mars, tho both the Latin and I under water: — but tumble is Gr. as above. 
the French name for Tueſday, is dies Martis, and! TUMͤID } ver, quo animus et irn ſigniſica- 
Mardi: nor yet from the Saxon, god Tueſco, or | TUMOR) tur; quia irati tument ;; 40 fell, 
Luc; but lays, that © Mardi is but à provin- Je be enraged : hinc- Tunes, tumulus; qula eſt 
a | * | eminentior 
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TU” Prom GEAR, and Latin; T T : 


eminentior terra; ſive terra aꝝgeſtum: unde tunes; | TreBarn: proprie poni pro H roparren, Tulum 
to fell, or heave up, with pride, anger, and re- | commovere, humorem limo excitato turbare : quod 
l Le nemo non videt optime quadrare in illas com- 
TUMULT, from the foregoing root; “ quia | buſtiles teſſellas, i. e. bituminoſos Batavorum 
res tumeant ; vel malum aliquod parturire videan- | ceſpites ex imo aquarum fundo eductos:“ the 
tur: facit pro hac etymologia quoque locus ille | objeftion againſt theſe deriv. is their being too 
Maronis; 1 n learned; for it is very probable that the Dutch 
lie %) etiam cæcos inſtare tumultus had uf long before they underſtood Greek ; 
Sæpe monet, fraudemque et operta umęſcere | unleſs they burnt turf in Spain, and brought that 
della. 5 Seo. I. 464: Voſſ.“ name from thence. 
TUN, Ales, tina; à large wine-veſſel. | TURGID, © Oy, turgeo ; libidine turgere : 
TUNE, Tovos, tonus; 6 Tovos Tis puns, vocis vel ab wrgeo ; quia que turgent, urgent; f præ- 
intenſfio ; the modulation of the voice; amo 13 Tee, | miſo; ut ab axw, taceo; ab wa, terra: Voſſ.“ 
tendere ; to ſtretch to the utmoſt pitch. | — but this is not quite ſatisfactory; unleſs he had 
TUNE, © a toon; tunes, tovunes : Verlt, : | fixed the deriv. of urge: — which indeed he does 
Sax. but TOWN is Gr. afterwards ; by telling us, that “ urgere eſt ſane 
TUNGAN )“ 4 toung -: Verſt.: Sax.” — but | #gyodrads eoque videtur eſſe ab Egyoy, ut quod 
TUNGUN \ TONGUE is Gr. nihil fit aliud, quam ad opus excito, aut ftimale :" 
'TUNIC, Xi, quaſi Twix, five Ion. Ki, | —this perhaps may be true; but the former 
quaſi Gnu, tunica, veſtis; @ garment : we have | deriv. ab Opyw, ſeems the more proper; at leaſt 
tranſpoſed and united both theſe Latin words, and | it agrees better with our acceptation of the word; 


called it, @ veſt and tunic. viz. to ſwell, riſe, heave ; in the ſenſe that Virgil 


TUNNEL: if there be ſuch a word in our | has uſed it in the Seventh Eclog. 48 ; 
language to ſignify an inſtrument to convey li- jam læto turgent in palmite gemmæ: 
uor into a barrel, or tun, it muſt be derived —— now gems ſwell on the joyful vine. 
tom TUN: but it is more proper to call it a4 TURK: „ Turce, Gothi, contracto vocabulo 
FUNNEL, and derive it as under that art.: Gr. quaſi Tauricæ, i monte Tauro, ad cujus radices 
TURBAN ; “ pileus Orientalium gentium, tiara, | ſedebant, dicti ſunt, ſays Sheringham, 281:“— 
cidaris : vox Turcica, et Arabica, i Gr. Kugfaria, | but now, is Tavęec Greek? FIPS 
tiara; fi Salmaſio in Sol. fides fit: Covarr. et | TURKES, or torques ; à Topreuw, $0rqueo ; to 
Minſh. deflect. a frurbo: credo potius,“ fays | wreath, twiſt, or gripe; forceps; a pair of tongs, 
Skinn. © contractum et corruptum à fulipan; | or pincers. = 
vide tulip : — a Turkiſh covering for the head, TURKEY ; © avis Turcica, vel Afra: Skinn.“ 
already derived and deſcribed as under the art.] —the fowl brought from Turkey; conſequently 


TULIP: Gr. | Gr.: ſee TURK. | 
TURBID, Ge, turbidus; a troubled, muddy TUR-MOIL, is either an augmentative of our 
fream. | word MOIL ; or mail is a dhninutive of turmoil ; 


| A re vel Tun, xaga 73] the former ſeems the more probable ; becauſe 
TURBULENT FO dicitur: hinc Tv, | MOIL, as we have already ſeen, is evidently de- 
turbo: et à turbando, turbo, inis; qui Græci Tus: | rived from Mwaes, or Moos ; and conſequent! 
Lucretio ventus verſabimdus ; a violent bluftering | termoil is trouble in a greater degree. | 
whirlwind. Fre: TURN c ſince theſe words are evident! 
TURBOT : Jul. C. Scaliger deflectit a Peng, TURNER | derived à Togvos, et Toprow, fornus, 
rhombus piſcis; quaſi trombot, converted to tur- | et torno; and fince Ben. Johnſon, Crbing of 
bot ; a very delicate fiſh, of the butt tribe; which | Shakeſpear, ſays, thy well torn'd lines; bene 
might rather lead us to another deriv. if this | ternatos verſus : Upt. —it were to be wiſhed we 


ſhould happen to be a compound. had not departed from that orthogr,—however in 


TURF : © ſi Græcus eſſem,“ ſays Skinn. © de- | either caſe, it ſignifies o form, or faſhion any 
flecterem à Tvgw, fumo ; quia ſc. plerique ceſpites | thing by a wheel, or rolling pi vot. 
(niſi in ſuo genere optimi, i. e. multo bitumine] TURN-roand; either from the foregoing 
prægnantes ſint, quales apud nos oppido rari | root; or from Tevevo, forno; which ſignifies 
ſunt ;) ſi igni admoveantur multum et moleftum j the ſame. | 


fumum emittunt :”—Jun, has given us another TURNAMENT : © Fr. Gall. tourner ; Ital. 


deriv. “ hujus vocabuli Belgici denominationem I tornare ; Hilp. toruar ; Lat. tornamentum; to run 
aliquando putavi petendam ex illis veteris ſcho- J a zi/ts : ſunt ab Iceland. turns; conpertere, flec- 


liaſtæ verbis in Kriſtophanis equites; ubi tradit I tere, circumagere; ludus equeſtris, vel certamen 
a1 | A 


3 R equeſtre 


'T vv 


egueſtre ludicrum : Lye:“ but now it is Gr: ſee 
TURN; above: — however ſpecious this deriv. 
may appear, it certainly is not ſo natural a one, 
as the following from Clel. Voc. 13, n; where he 
ſays, © term-time is a contraction of tigbearu- time; 
expreſſing the ceremony of the ſheriff's opening 
the ſeſſions, by placing the garland, or crown, on 
the Druidical ſymbol, or column of juſtice, now 
called the may pole: it is this moſt antient cere- 
mony that gives the true origin of the word tur- 
nament, a corruption of tighearn-mott ; as parlia- 
ment is of par-ley-mett ; at their teirn-metts, or 
zes, not only the greateſt ſolemnity of the 
previous mals, of religious ſongs, of joyous dances 
round the may-pole, was obſerved, but all the 
feſtivity, of which thoſe carly ages were ſuſcep- 
tible, as mock-battles, under the name of zilts, 
chariot-races, hippodromes, exerciſes, with every 
kind of ſport then in vogue; all which were ce- 
lebrated on occaſion of the tighearn-mett, or 
tournament, or term-meeting :''—when the greateſt 
number of people were aſſembled together on 
account of. the aſſizes: but 7zighearn may be 
only another expreſſion of term-time: and if fo, 
it would be Gr.: fee TERM-zime: Gr. 

* TURNIP; Paris, rapa, vel rapum; the rape, 


Or NaVEew. 


TURPENTINE ; TepeBubos, ferebintbus, et 
terebinthina, contracted to turpentine ; the gum, or 
reſin of the pine, juniper, and other trees. 

TURPITUDE.; Tro, ob/efo ; ut proprie 
de iis dicatur, qui voluptatibus immerſi torpent ; 
unde turpis, et turpitudo: Vol.” baſeneſs, filthi- 
neſs, or any evil attion: or by tranſpoſition a 
Tages, quaſi Tapros, Iurpis, putris, mucidus; 
dirty, foul, naſty. 

TURREL; Tito, à Tao, tero, terebro; a 
cooper's inſtrument, like an augre, to bore with. | 
TURRET, Tupois, turris; à tower; bearing 
towers, | | 
_ TURTLE, Teryer, Tpvywp, by tranſp. Tugyup, 

turtur ; a flock dove. | 

_ TUSK, Tpuoxe, Tpux na, adſlidto 3 Fpuy la, carpi- 
tur: Jun. explains the word tuts, by dentes mo- 
lares ; but they are the grinders, or double teeth; 
they ought rather to have been called dentes lon- 
giores, projettiores, quos aduncos frequenter acuunt ' 
apri; the large exterior phangs of a boar. 

TUT-neſed; Tubes, parvus; little, ſhort, ſnubbed. 

TUTTY, tutta ; tutty; known among che- 
miſts by the name of INeppoart, vos, Bulla, favilla 
ris; being ſparkles of melted braſs, ſticking to the 
fides of the furnace. © | 

TWAIN ; a Northern diale& for TWO: Gr. 

TWANG, more properly written, and pro- 
nounced TANG : Gr. * 
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TWATTLE, “ Twlaeg, prout Tul\ag, als 
xas aloe neynt idem atgue idem, iterum iterum- 
que dicere: Heſych. Caſaub. and Jun.“ to prat- 
to pratile, and repeat the ſame thing over and over, 


again and gam. * 13 
TWEEZERS; © a Fr. Gall. 2fuy; pl. euic ; 
theca, præſertim cultraria ; hoc ni fallor, 4 Sax. 
Trop; locus: Skinn.“ —but even then it would 
be Gr. ; ſee STOW; Gr.: however, it is more 
probable, that the French etui, envelope pour con- 
ſerver quelque: choſe, is derived not from the Sax. 
trop, but from the Latin verb zeor ; ie. from 
Gccounr, vel Otwprw, tueor ; to defend, protett, pre- 
ſerve; it being à caſe to incloſe knives, ſciffars, 
&c. in order to guard them from hurting the 
wearer ; leaſt, as Shakeſpear has fo finely expreſſed 
it, like an ill-ſoeathed knife thoſe things might hurt 
their maſter. | 
TWENTY, viginti- twice tens / Sax. 
cpoegenciq, twice ten: Jun.” but TEN is Gr. 
'TWI-BILL ; Avw-TeA-exve, duo-ſecuris ; a dou- 
ble-hatchet, which has tuo edges; at the back, 
and before. | 0 | 
TWICE ; © Au, bis: Upt.”—two times re- 
peated, or expreſſed, by inſtrument, or voice. 
| TWELIGHT: Verſt. tells us, that * dwazs- 
licht is what wee otherwiſe call zhe fooliſh-fyre :” 
| —meaning perhaps the Will with @ wiſp; but it 
ſeems rather to mean ?wi-/ight; which Jun. and 
Lye would derive from“ Belg. twwee-licht, or 
Sax. Tpeon, dubilare, Tpeone-Jeoht, dubia lux, 
crepuſculum ; ambiguous light :”—it might be ra- 
ther ſuppoſed, that both dwas, and Tpeon, were 
only a contraction of de wees, meaning the little, 
weak, faint light, which juſt appears at the dawn 
and cleſe of day: and if ſo, would be Gr.: ſee 
WEST, and LIGHT: Gr. | 
TWILL; „a /poole ; from quill: in the South 
they call it winding of quills ; becauſe antiently I 
ſuppoſe, they wound the yarn upon gills for the 
weavers, tho' now they uſe reeds: or elſe thoſe 
reeds were called quills, à Lat. calami; for quills, 
or ſhafts of birds feathers, are now called calami, 
becauſe they are employed for the ſame uſe of 
writing, which of old reeds only were, and to 
this day are in ſome parts of the world : the word 
pen, now uſed for the inſtrument we write with, 
is no other than the Lat. penna, which ſignifies. 
the quill, or hard feather of any bird; and is a 
very proper word for it; becauſe our pens are now 
made of ſuch quills, which, as I ſaid, were an- 
tiently made of reeds : Ray: - but both pen, and 
Auo, duo, quaſi duino, vel dui- 


uill, are Gr. 
TWINE, cord | 
_ TWINE-round \ num; and thence twinum; 70 
reduplicate, or twiſt two, or more threads together. 
| TWINKLE, 


J 


Par From Gare x, and LAT Iv. V A 
TWINKLE, Lrubnę, /cintilla, quaſi twinzilla ; | head, or king of the land :”—but tir, or ter, is Gr. 


a ſparkle of fire. | ab Rea, terra; and can, kon, koning, and KING, 
5 8022 Ave, duo ; quali duins; two or more at] are Gr. likewiſe. * 
a birth. n 
TWIST, Togvevw, forqueo; to wreſt, wreath, V. 
wring round. | 
" © FWIT; © Tobage, differiis inceſſo; to check, | F FACANT, Xaw, ol. XaFw, vaco; Bio; to 
taunt, or-ſeoff : Caſaub. and Upt.”—Clel, Way. open; yawn, or gape; alſo any void ſpace, 


3, tells us, that “f it is but a contraction of 7o er time; leiſure from buſineſs ; Sc. 
hien ſeems to be but another contraction, VACCARY, Boten, bxbula ; nam Bong, vacci- 
and tranſpoſition of icht: conſequently Gr.: nu, interim nec iſtud probarim, ſays Voſſ. very 
ſee to HIT : Gr. ingenuouſly: Latini, adds he, ſæpe mutant B 
TWITTER ; either from Ado, timeo, tremo; in V; quomodo à Bio, vivo; Bow, voco; Beten, 
according to Skinn.—or elſe from Tilo, a, | vacca; a cow, or place where cows are kept; any 
titubo ; to totter, tremble; to chatter like the ſwal- thing relating to cows. | | | 
low, whoſe tongue is always wagging, and VACILLATION ; Baxlper, baculum, atque ba- 
trembling. cillum; converſo p in 1; quomodo ab axipes, 
TWO; © Aw. duo; the number two: Upt.” | aquilo : Bades autem dicitur mapa T3 Baiyav, 4 
TWY-feald, in Verſt. is no more than /wo- | aff to walk with, to ſupport tottering fteps ; to 
fold; —conſequently not Sax. but Gr. waggle, to tapper. | | 
TWYLING, ſignifies only tine; conſe- | VADE-MECUM, Base pil'-epps, vade mecum ; 
quently Gr. | go with me; meaning any portable volume; @ 
TWYN-OD ; © dovbted : Verſt.“ - miſled by | pocket companion. | 
the Gothic appearance of this word, he ſuppoſes | VADIMONY, Baue, quod A Bau, Bui, Bam, 
it to be Sax. but it is evidently Gr.; being com- eo, vado; unde vas, vadis; a ſurety ; nempe qui 
pounded of Av, two; and edos, via; drawn two | vadit in diſcrimen pro altero; one who goes in 
different ways; 1. e. to be in doubt: or, if not | hazard, or danger for another. 
compounded, it may mean entwined, entangled | VA-FROUS, Ba-Awg-prpw, vafer dicatur eſſe 
in doubt, and perplexity; till Gr.: ſee ex varifer contractum; quali quia varia ſemper 
TWINE ; Gr. | afferre norit, quibus et ſe, et alios, poſſit extri- 
TYMPANY ; Tvpmravey, tympanum ; vel Turavey, | care; @ fbrewd, cunning, crafty fellow, who car- 
2 Turlw, verbero, quia Pulſetur ; à drum, becauſe | ries himſelf a thouſand ways; and is able 6 turn 
beaten : alſo the drepſy ; becauſe the body, when | himſelf to a thouſand ſhifts, in order to avoid his 
bloated, reſembles a drum. own dangers, or ward off thoſe of others. 
TYPE r. a Tunlw, nota, pul- | VAGRANT, Aya, agor, vagor; i. e. valde- 
TYPO-GRAPHER \ ſando impreſ/a ; typus; a | agor, ſive huc et illuc feror ; to be carried and 
type, figure, form, made by impreſſion; a printer”s | driven about; one who is unſteady in all his ways, 
type, or figure of a letter; alſo the art of printing | and actions; a wandering trifler. 
itſelf, becauſe it ſeems to make a fac-fimile copy | VAGINATION ; “ Xaw, ol. XaFw, vace, 
of a manuſcript, by taking off ſo many im- | vacuus; dacina antiqui dixerunt pro vagina; L 
prefſions, which is done by a ſtroke or blow of the | vacando; nempe vacuum illud in quod gladius 
preſs, or ſcrew. | I reconditur: Voff.”—a ſheath, or ſcabbard. 
TYRANT ; © Tvgarcs, tyrannus: Nug.” —a VAIN, Save, gig, et pavlariz, quæ et Vanum, 
tyrant ; meaning antiently @ good king, but now | et vanitatem notant; empty, void, and inſignificant : 
in the common acceptation of the word, it ſig- | vel à Kees, vanus: vel à ve, hoc eſt valde, et 
nifies a bad king, one who rules over his ſubjects | inenis ; quod ipſum ab I, vacuo. 
with arbitrary and deſpotic ſway ; and in this VALE, „BO, dejicio, demitto ; vallis eſt enim 
latter ſenſe, which is perhaps as antient as the | locus depreſſus, et quaſi demiſſus, ſeu dejectus; a 
former, it is uſed (ſays Lye, under the art. thorn) | low dale, or place ſun as it were between two 
by the author of the Argument to the Oedipus Ty- | hills; quod hinc atque hinc vallata fit : Vol.” — 
rant: e diftus eſt Tugaves, inquit, ala T0 dune, | but there is another deriv. as to the Latin lang. 
quaſi Tugwy TEC AGES, x EVICG ETLPEEWN, to perrce, tho? the root 1s the ſame for both in Gr.: nempe 
goad, gall his people, and grind them with poverty, | Bo, quia valli agger jadlu, aut aggeſtione terræ 
and want :—Clel. Voc. 13, n, ſays, © I rather | fieret: vel denique ab Avauwy, avawves, vallis (inter- 
conceive tirannus to be from tir-can (the c aſpi- | jefto 1) ab Aude materia expers ; any hollow place 
rating by a general rule) zir-ban, or tir-chan, | 294 of ſubſtance, 
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VALES, Ouaw, oN, Valeo, ſanus ſum; occurrit | vis: Azana idem eſt ac ſi ſimplex «ow, quod ef: 
hinc tantum Ovae inimperativo, bene tibi ſit, fis felix; | trituro, tero, contundo, etiam flagris cœdo; to beat 
| Ove Te, xa A Xa, Oo ds ror o Jorev* with rods, whips, ſcourges, © | 
Odyſl. Q. 401. VARY, Baues, varius: Suidas Banav, thy 
Salveque, et valde gaude, Dii tibi proſpera dent: | «\agev T1v Kalarixloy : at neJacndes idem eſt quod 
there is a ſmall miſtake in the folio edition of Voſſ. ve, prout interpretatur Heſych. Jago, rot 
where this paſſage is quoted as from the laſt Iliad, | fit autem Bas, varius, converſo à in r, quomodo 
inſtead of the laſt Odyſſey. a CM. eſt ftirpe ; à pales, palilia, parilia ; ſpotted, 
VALERIAN, waleriana ; the herb ſo called : | marked with different colors; and hence the /mal] 
if from vales, it is Gr. as in the following art. | pox is called variolæ, from ſpotting the ſkin; and 
_.VALESCENCE  - Ovaw, ovarw, Valeo, va- | therefore might rather be derived from Ava, 
| VaterobiNariant leſco, valetudinarius ; | varius ; party-colored. 
too often the imaginary fick man. VARLET ; © a diminutive of var, @ man; 
VALVE, Aa, bupas, Heſych, valde accedit | unde varlet, contracted to valet: Clel. Way, 49; 
valve ad Bang, quomodo, ut ex Gloſſis conſtat, | and Voc. 180: - but var, a man, ſeems to have 
vocabatur bg vd r, janua equitatis, ſeu po- | come from vir, homo; which is Gr.: ſee VIRILE: 
tius carceres: ſed Ba eſt repagulum ; a bar, a | Gr. — this derivation however may be rather 
door, a folding door ; alfo membranes, preventing | doubted, becauſe the maſter is certainly as much 
the reflux of any fluid by the ſame paflage. 4 man, as the ſervant, in the ſenſe of vir, or 
VAN, Aila ab Ah, coram, ante; ab-ante; unde | homo : and therefore our word man, when it ſig- 
« Gall. avant, avent-garde; Ital. antiguardia ; | nifies a foot-man, 4 coach-man, &c. ſeems to be 
exercitus_ frons, acies prima: Lye:”—the troop | derived from the Gr. thro another ſource : ſee 
which marches in the fore- front of an army. MAN-ſfervant : Gr. 3 
.VANI-LOQUENCE ; ®avo;-Aawnce, vanum- | VARVELS ; © vox falconariorum propria,” 
loquor ; to ſpeak vanity, à vain boaſter. ſays Skinn. “ ſunt autem anguli argentei pedibus 
. VANISH qt vanus, vaneſco; à eue, | accipitrum circundati, quibus domini nomen in- 
VANIT TI unde Aparys, Apawgu, evaneſco ; to ſculptum eſt ; a Fr. Gall. vervelles; hoc forte à 
vaniſh, diſappear, mere vanity. | vertendo; idem enim Fr. Gall. etiam ſeribitur 
PVANN, or, as it is ſometimes written, fann : vertevelles: — the ſmall filver rings, thro' which 
Baa, jacio, jado; unde vannus factum ex vallus: | the jeſſes are put, bound to the legs of hawks, 
Johannes Pierius teſtatur Geo. I. in optimo illo | and infcribed with their maſter's name; conſe- 
Romano codice legi | | quently Gr.: ſee VERSATILE: Gr. 
et muſtica vallus Tacchi ; | VASSAL.: this is another inſtance, among 
pro quo in vulgatis myſtica vannus : vallus dicitur | many, how much the ſenſe of words degene- 
a Baaxw ; Ob jafationem et ſuccuſſionem valli: a | rates from their original meaning: vaſſal un- 
wana to winnow corn with : allo a lady's fan ; be- | doubtedly derives from the vaſſes, who, as Clel. 


cauſe of irs continual motion and agitation. informs us, Voc. 44, and 84, were the antient 
VANQUISH, Naw, by — Ivzw, Virco; ¶nobles; and derived their name, or title, from 
to conquer, overcame, ſubdue. the Celtic mace, or vaſs; ſignifying the bough, 


VAPID 5 Karveg, vapor, fumus; K in v | or ſceptre of juſtice; — “ hence,” ſays he, p. 43, 
VAPOR] converſo: vel ex GNA, @arop, | © vaſs is the etymon of the Gr. Bar- Atug, rex; 
vapor, quali valpor, vapidus ; à quo malevalentes, | or king: perhaps the etymon might be juſt the 
vapide ſe habere, Auguſtus dicebat, teſte Tran- | contrary; viz. the Celtic from the Greek: it now 
quillo ; eam; exhalation; to be troubled with | ſignifies a fave, 
vapors : * ſed magis tamen placet (ſays Voſſ.) ] VAST, Avz5alos, vaſtus, vaſtatus, wal apaigeriv, 
quod et Joſ. Scaligero monitum, oles, quem- Ii evyxom1, ct præmiſſo digamm. more Aol, nam 
admodum pro pa, dixerunt err, {ic etiam I Avagaves elt vaſtare, evertere ; to lay waſte, over- 
pro Bappea, dixiſſe Barra, indeque factum eſt | turn: alſo large, buge, wide, and broad. 
vappa :'—and conſequently if ſo, we ought to VAT ; vel ab Aoxos, uter, utris, pellis; unde vas, 
write it vappid :—and yet there is one deriv. more, vais: vel A Booxw, paſco, veſco; unde vas, vaſis ; 
given likewiſe by Voſſ. de Permut. lit. which Ia veſſel to eat off en, or for any other uſe: alſo 
bids very fair for being the right one ; viz. vapor | @ wine-vat, or tub, in which the grapes are trod. 
ab Area, exbalatio ; an exhalation, or breathing. | VATICINATION ; ®nwi, more Dorum @®zp, 
VAPULATION, Tlawrarau, cute, quatio, con- | for, faris, fatus; unde Latini » in 4 converſo 
cutio; to quiver, and quake: vel forſitan ab | phates, vel vates fecere; 4% prophecy, foretell, 
Axzaaoo, vapulo; præmiſſo v conſono; ut ab «, | reveal: —Clel. Voc. 15, derives “ vates A 2 
2 | preachers 
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preachers of be faith;” or, as in p. 84, he writes | it ſeems to be underſtood only in our language; 
them, vaidbs ; vates ; principal theologers, or | viz. fruitfulneſs, and fertility of ſoil. 
vines: — but ſtill they are Gr,: ſee FAITH: Gr., | UBIQUITY ; „oO, vel Ovnree, abi; where ; 
VA-VASSOR; © ſignified,” ſays Clel. Voc. | ab a4, inſerto c eſt fcubi; nempe ad firmandam 
n, © one of an inferior claſs of nobility ; quaſi. | vocem, uti quoque in alicubi, et ecculi, ab ubi 
bas-vaſs-fir ;”'— but all thoſe are Gr.: fee VAS- etiam eſt ubighe ; every where : Voſſ.“ 
SAL: Gr.“ dictum mihi viderur,” ſays Spelm. | UDDER, obe, uber: Caſaub.” Roles 0 in 
jn valuaſares, à Sax. pal, quali walaſores, pro | © mutant, Oubaę, Ovęaę, et Romani pro ę utun- 
munimine, aggere, vallo, quaſi vallaſores ; vel quod | tur à; unde uber; nos 0 in 4, vel 4 d, mutamus; 
| walvas et introitus regni contra hoſtes tuetentur:“ | unde adder; the breaſt, teat, or dug. 
but in both caſes they are Gr.: ſee WALL, | VEAL; Ilaxs, taurus, bos, vittlus: bos in 
and VOLVULAR: Gr. | . pecuaria, præſertim in Italia, quz à 4ubus nomen 
VAULT, or arch; fornix, arcus, camera: q. d. | habere fit exiſtimata : Graif enim antiquã, ut 
Lat. convoluta, et in ſe rediens, ſubſtruttio: Skinn.“ | ſcribit Timæus, tauros vocabant Habe, à quorum 
—if this be true, then it originates ab Eo, | multitudine, et pulchritudine, gt fœtu vitulorum, 
volvo, volutum ; te roll into à curve, lite an arch. | Italiam dixerunt :—to which let me add from 
VAULT oz hor/eback : Jun. and Lye ſuppoſe |] Voſſ. a very remarkable ſenſe of the derivatives 
it originates from the ſame root with the former; | of this word vitulus; viz. © vitule, vitulatio, and 
they might be induced to think ſo from the ſimi- | vitulor: Hyllus, libro quem de Diis compoſuit, 
larity in orthogr. ; but tho' both words are | ait vitulam vocari deam que Lætitiæ prefuit ; 
written alike, that is no reaſon why they ſhould Þ et Piſo ait vitulam viforiam nominari ; cujus rei 
be derived alike ; particularly ſince they ſignify hoc argumentum profert ; quod poſtridie Nonas 
abſolutely different things; when therefore vaul; Julias, re bene geſti, cum pridie populus à 
ſignifies an arched roof, perhaps it ought to be Tuſcis in fugam verſus fit (unde popatifugia vo- 
derived as above; but when it ſignifies 20 bound, } cancur) poſt victoriam certis ſacriticiis fiat vitu- 
leap, or ſkip on oy Garth we might with Skinn. | /atio, quidam nomen ejus animadverſum putant, 
rather ſuppoſe it ſhould be derived à volitare; ] quod potens fit vitæ tolerande : et vitulantes ve- 
tho' even this he ſeems to doubt, for he has | teres gaudentes dixerunt, dictum à bone vitæ 
mentioned volutare likewiſe ; but vault never ſig- J commodo; et in pontificii Juris libro, apud 
nifies voluto, or volvo; and therefore it would be | Pictorem verbum hoc poſitum eſt vitulari; de 
better to abide by Hax, vole, volito; to vault, | cujus verbi ſignificatu Titius ita retulit ; vitulari 
bound, or fly. | eſt voce /etari :"-—here it ſignifies a calf, or 
VAUNT : all our etymol. allow that this word | young ſteer ; alſo to friſk, and ip like a calf, in 
ſignifies van? oftentare, quaſi vantare ; vaunt : if | token of joy and gladneſs : and it is obſervable, 
this be right, it originates ** a ®avecs, gacig, vel | that the Plalmiſt has taken notice of this action, 
pailaria, quæ vanum, et vanitatem notant; vain, | in Pſalm xxix. 6 ; he maketh them alſo to ſkip like a 
or empty: vel, ut ſagaciter pro ſolito divinat | calf; Libanus alſo, and Sirion, like a young unicorn. 
dot. Th. Henſhaw, quaſi avanter ; come qui VE-CORDITY, Kneg, contractum ex Keagp, cor; 
prize ſes ations avant celles des autres : quod ed | unde excors, vecors ; dull, lugyifh, and flow of heart. 
magis confirmatur, qudd Chaucer ſemper avaunt | VEER-about : © Nicotus (ſays Jun. under the 
ſeribit: Skinn,”—bur then the Dr. or his learned | art. vice) putat vis de preſſoir deſumptum ex 
friend, or Mr. Lye, who has quoted this paſ- Þ virer, pro tourner ; vertere: ipſum vero virer 
ſage, ought to have traced that French word | refert ad gyrare:”—conſequently Gr. à Tuges,, 
(for it is no original) up to its Gr, origin; viz. | gyras, circulus; to turn about in a circle to every 
Aula ab Ali, ante, coram ; ab-ante ; unde Gall. | point in the compaſs :—though perhaps it might be 
avant; begone, go before; and here uſed for above, | better to derive © veer, with Clel. Way. 79, from 
or Before; that is, to imagine that his own ations | the ſame French wvirer, in the ſenſe of vabiare in 
or works are above, or before all others. Latin; ſignifying alſo gdelirare : only ſtill it is 
UBERTY ; primò, proprieque aber de mam- | Gr. ; for vabiare is no more than vagare, or ra- 
nis dici pers habeo, ſays Voſſ. venireque ther vageri; which is undoubtedly Gr.: ſee + 
ab Ovfag, d in 5 converſo, more Rolum; quo- | VEE. : Gr. | 
modo tęvbgos, five ol. eęubeg, rubor ; TAndos, VEGET-ABLE, Ioxyw, Bioguu, Vegeo, vel vigeo; 
plebes; quod ipſum etiam fit in ejus tenui 7; ut | fo Heri, to grow, | 
ailea, libra : Oubaę eſt uber, mamma, proprie bel- | VEHE-MENT ; ©<'Xevor, mens; ut à Toe, 
luarum; item bertas, feracitas, pars agri maxime | gens; extrito 07 et vebe- mens, deducitur à ve, 
fecunda, wwopes, copioſus :—and in this laſt fenſe Ii. e. valde, et mens; ipſerto ſpiritu he, wt ſonus 


ſit 
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nerve, or artery. | 


Salare ; inde quoque Maxx, et vellus; a fleece: — 
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ſit firmior, vegetiorque : Vol.” —any ftrong, or 
violent effort, either of mind, or body. | 
VEHICLE. oO, Ox, premiſſo digam. 
Fox, vebe; et x, mutatur in 5; quomodo à 
N, big; et à xapai, bumi: Voſſ.“ to carry; 4 
carriage; or any method of conveyance. 23 
VEIL. 2 1 by tranſpoſition ve- 
VELI-VOLENT \ lam; any veſt, robe, or co- 
vering, to conceal the face, perſon, &c.—Voſſ. 
however, under the art. vebo, tells us, that the 
collateral branches of that verb are vehiculum, 
velabrum, velum, vexum, et vexillum ; becauſe it 
is borne up on bigh by the maſt, like a ſtandard: 
if this etym. be admitted, we muſt then derive 
it, as in the foregoing art. I Fox !——with regard 
.. de latter of theſe words, Virgil, En. I. 228, 
a deftbegdllapite sn n 
Deſpiciens mare velivolum - 
Viewing the ſail- flown occan——— » 
which conveys a moſt elegant idea of the ocean 


conſtantly traverſed by ſhips under full ſail, and 


covering as it were the face of the deep. 
EIN; Ie, wec, fra, neruus, vena; a. bre, 


- 4 * 


- * 


VELLICATE, Eo, ſeu E., quod idem ac 
EIA, vello, v2llico ;, to pluck, pull, or twitch. 
VELLUM ;: Mages, obs; Dor. Maxev, unde 


in our language, vellum ſignifies the beſt fort of 
parchment, which is made of ſheep-ſkins :—un- 
leſs we chuſe to derive vellum, ab Ein, feu Eianw, 
vello; unde vellus; quod prius lane vellerentur, 
non tonderentur.; ut fcribunt Iſidorus, Varro, et 
Plinius: Scaligero tamen magis placet vellera dici, 
Juia 1is velentur oves; nempe quomodo Gr, vellera 


22 


rn 


either by places, or penſions:—Clel. Voc. 114, u; 
and 20g, ſays, that -** cenſeo, and penſer, are the 
ſame words: - becauſe they both ſignify 70 
think ; therefore derived from the ſame root; 
viz. ken, pen, ven, the radicals of vendo, and 
veneo ; alluding, p. 210, © to the very antient 

Celtic cuſtom of carrying on trade chiefly by 
e of cattle :”"—there is always fo much pro- 

bability and rationality in this gentleman's de- 
rivations, as would almoſt tempt one to adopt 
them, without examining any farther ; but here 
we might doubt, whether ken, pen, and vey, 
are radicals to vendo, and veneo, and not rather 
contractions from thoſe verbs, as above. 

VENE.- FIC; Beaver, Bearviov, belenum, unde 
denenum; quemadmodum toxicum dixerunt à 
roEov : Hyoſcyamus (or rather ioſcyamus : ſee HEN- 
BANE; Gr.) Hiſpanis veleno, voce convenienti 


cum Graco Beamer, cul ex eo nomen, quia eſſet 


Tos roy Bed, by tranſpoſition Bead, Leg: nam 
Perſe veneno ejus cuſpides ſagittarum imbuebant: 
poiſon ; whether animal, mineral, or vegetable: 
here it ſeems to be of the laſt fort, 
VENER-ABLE, Pes quod idem ac Ee, dico, 
vereor; ex ve, et 7eor; 1. e. valde reor; unde 
veneror : worthy regard and reſpect. | 
VENERY ]Bauyw, venio, ineo; ab ea veniendi 
VENUS + notione, qui. venire dicitur amica 
ad. amatorem 7x5 ovpprios Ke. ſed quid ſi venire 
idem ſit ac inire, corre, aſcendere, de animantibus 
dicitur venerem exercitantibus ?- e goddeſs of 
beauty ; allo the action of love. 
VENGEANCE, Is, ives, converſo tenui ſpi- 
rity in v quomodo ab uw, Vans; ab rap, ver; 


eu lanæ dicuntur Zippudlay owe Tlegar, quod 
eſt ambire, redimire: ſed atgumentum hoc (lays 
Voſſ.) parum firmum ;—and therefore it is better 
to abide by either of the former deriv. 
VELOCITY ; Mara, axilla, ab ala; ut 
dicatur quaſi alare, volare; unde velox, velocitas; 
ſwiftneſs, aimblencſs : Vol.” —there is however 
another deriv.; viz. © velox proprie de navibus 
dicitur ſi recta eſt Priſciani ſententia, nam air; 


quemadmodum A voce, vox; fic a velum, velox:“ : f 
] /upplex ad aliquem wenit : u modo pęſce devs ve- 


VEIL :. Gr. 4 | 1585 

VELVET; es, pellis; unde et pileus, et 
pilus ; the nap of cleth, or felt: or rather, ac- 
cording to Voſſ. a Macy, evis; unde vellus; from 
whence velvet ; being /oft as a fleece. 

VENAL, Nun, pretium, quod quid venit; veneo, 
venii, venum ; to buy, and ſel] :— quam ſententiam 
etiam Nunneſ. ſcquitur in grammatiſtice : imo 
veneo dicatur ab Aol. Ferse, Pro win, Nvpas, 


—which may be derived as under the art. 


„ 


nempe Holes, quos Latini ſequuntur, vocali 
præmittunt F, vel B, itaque pro Ie ſcribunt Fs, 
aut Big, unde vis, vim, vi; unde vindex, vindica- 
tio; quaſi vim diftam ; quia et vi fit, et adverſus 
vim; to take revenge, reſiſt with violence : Voſſ.“ 
—or perhaps vengeance may be derived ab Evdixo;, 
' exdixogs, Vindex; a defender; and then the root 
would be Ann, Jus; to defend one's right, or pro- 
perty; td do one's ſelf juſtice. _ 

VENIAL ; Baue, venio; unde venia ; quia 


niam; ait Virg. to aſk leave, permiſſion, pardon. 

| VENISON; © @ng8y, ®ngzv, quali Oavng, venor; 
unde Ona]ng, venator : vel potius, ut A Kuwy ayav, 
Græci Kun dixere; ita Latini A cane, vel Ku, 


| venari dixcrunt; K, abeunte in v conſonum ; ut 


A xt, VAaNUS ; A xawo;, vapos: Voll.”—to bunt 
with hounds :—permit me however to obſerve, 
that veniſon may be derived à cerviua caro; verum 
c {i res cauſam nominis præbuit, magis veri- 


veneo, vendo; to ſet to ſale; bribery and corruption, 
| 7 


. 4 
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ſimile fit, quod Feſtus tradit, aro TW Kepallay dici 


cer vos, 


ain, tf. on a , ec . . 
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cercis, quaſi Kegains : præſertim chm Homerus eo'} ; VER-DICT, quaſi. tare n ed: VE- 
epitheto utatur; Ihad T. 24, . «noi CITY Gr. 

Zuge u No Kigcver, n %Ye40v a. TH y VERDURE | os Kol. pro He, quod « ex "ky 
Virgil has likewiſe diſtinguiſhed the fog for the ; VERDURE F ver; the /privg, when all na- 


largeneſs of his Borns; 
tres litore cervos 
Proſpicit errantes — 
capita alta ferentes 
comb arboreis.— — En. I. 188. 
VENOM, BedtHα⁰ν, vel BHçt,ö Belenum, 
unde venenum; as we obſerved under the art. 
VENE- #4 4, #2 
VENTER. .. 
VENTRI-loguift | 
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Fel:po, ZEol. pro Evlegor, in- 

928 nempe quia eſt 
inteſtinorum locus: Eile vero, ab Eyles, intus; 
internal, within ; the belly, which contains be 
inwards :—this orthogr. and etym, plainly ſhews 
the impropriety of an expreſſion we ſometimes 


venture, which undoubtedly. ought to be written 
a ſecond venter ; meaning a ſecond wife, a ſecond 
marriage :—with regard to the latter word, ven- 
triloguiſt, it alludes to that trick, or art, which 
has been already explained under the art. 


GASTRI-MYTH: Gr. 


 VENTILATOR, Ac, Autos, ventus: ak ab 
Anus, flo, ſpire ; to Low, to breathe; any "x re- 
{ating to wind, or air. 


VENTURE, Basa, venio, venturum ; 70 come, 


about to come; to run the hazard of what may 


happen, or come 10 paſs, 

VERACITY, Egev, quaſi Feeev, verum dicere ; 
quia quod dicitur, eſt; quodque eft,. hoc dicitur; 
hec duo enim ſunt aiſicęipoila, nempe in ſermone 
tali, qualem eſſe convenit : imo apud Homerum 
Evo; pro re ipſa accipitur: et putat Scal. res eſſe 
a. reſes, . vel reſis; er hoc a Proic, diftum ; ay 
thing pronounced, or affirmed with truth. _ 

VERB, Peg, facio, res ago; becauſe the verb 
expreſſes the action: vel ab Egew, Eigw, dico; unde 
Puka, Epniucs, ver bum; nam Apiritus crebro mu- 
tatur in v conſonum; ut in Is, vis :—a word, or 
ſound uttered, and pronounced: Voſg.-: - 

VERBERAT E, Beęrvę, vel Beglvg, ol. pro 
deck, A oles enim mutant A in B, quos Latini 
mitantur verber :. Salmaſius, as quoted by Voſſ.“ 
but from whence the ZEolians gained either 
Brewug, or Aeglog, would be difficult to ſay; as 
for verber, when once we have acquired the root 
of that, there can be no difficulty: let me then 
offer another deriv.; viz. IBvg, vibex ; Iva, runſes, 
Heſych. a vibex, wider; i. e. verber, verbero 10 
viberate, or beat backwards and forwards, like the 
pendulum of a clock, or the balance of a watch ; 
hence reverberate, and vibrate. 2 


| 


meet with; viz. he was deſcended by. a, /econd | 


= re is green and gay; unde verdigris, verderis, 

quaſi viridis æris, ærugo æris; the ruſt of braſs ; 

2 1 or elſe from Ie, vis, vires; vireo: 
iridis; 

VERECUNDITY ; Eg, dico; unde res; unde 
. z unde vereor, i. e. valde reor; à vereor, eſt 
verecundia; bajhfulneſs, modeſty, bluſhing : Voſl, 
| has made a juſt diſtinftion, between verecundia, 
| and pudor ; pudor enim eſt mali facti; vere- 
cundia recti, et honeſti : and we have as Juſt a 
diſt inction in our own language, between ba/hfal- 
neſs and ſhame; ſhame belongs properly to a 
diſhoneſt action; and 4a/bfulneſs to a conſcious 
rimidity, and fear of offending, or being offended. 

VERGE, or border ; © margo, à Muper, fluere ; 
unde mare, unde Margo: ſi credimus Iſidor. ſays 
Voſſ.“ ihe brink, or border of any thing : or per- 
haps our expreſſion within the verge of the court, 
may have originated from the following art. ſig- 
nifying a precinct marked out by the rod, or 
Wand: Gr. 
| VERGER 


— He, Eaę, ver ; vel ab Is, vis, 
'  VIRGER 


vires; vireo, vireſco; virga; 4 


red, or wand; a virger being a perſon who at- 


ſtends in a cathedral, or abbey; and is generally 
ſupplied with @ wand. 
; VERGING Yo the weſt ; Ega, terra; ſive Egage, 
terram verſus, deorſum ; et a, vel ayojaiy ago, 
feror ; to tend downwards to the earth, like the 
ſun from his meridian height : or elſe from the 
lame root with verge, above; being the border, or 
extremity of the horizon. 
VER-JUICE ; Fne, He, Exp, 
and jus; broth, or gruel; —— juice: our word 
verjuice means particularly the ut eeding of vines in 
the ſpring, when they are pruned too late, and: 
the tap begins to flow; which ſap or juice is of a 
fine acid flavor ; but this method always kills the 
vine, or at leaſt that branch, by bleeding as it 
were to death ; there are other methods of mak- 
ing verjuice of the grapes before they are ripe. 
VER-MILION ; Nes, minium : tho' Voll. 


ver; the foring ; 


ſays, non dubitandum quin, cùm Dioſcorides 


dicat i,] ex Hiſpania apportari, unà cum re 
vox lit. accepta; tantum in dubio relinquitur 


utrum Minius Hiſpaniz fluvius colori minii nomen 
dederit; an contra, color hic nomen dederit 
fluvio: prius cenſet Vitruvius; minium, inquit, 
et Indicum nominibus 
in locis - procregatur : 


ipſis indicant, quibus 
ceram ex Milto; Kngoy 
fc , 4 Maſt beautiful red color, like cinna- 
bar : but this accounts for only the latter part of 


38 our 


VE 


ſeems to originate ** A chermes, Fr. Gall. cherme; 
antiq. Fr. Gall. s; à Lat. vermes : Skinn.“ 
—fo that now we muſt trace the origin of that 
word, as in the next art. 7 
VERMIN, P.,, pro ENA, five Expiyt, 
vermis, lInmbricus; an earthworm, or any creeping 
thing that creepeth on the earth; this action there- 
fore might lead us to derive vermis ab Eero, 
ſerpo, repo; unde fieret Be: vel ab Epuw, 
trabo; unde Eprpa, Fraftus; that draws itſelf 
along on the but neutrum tamen ſatisfacit, 
ſays Voſſ. and then he proceeds as above. 
VER-NACULAR; © Epar-yevau, vert-uatt, 
unde verna, qui ex ancillis civium Rom. vere 
nati ſunt: V 


ticular plate ; the native dialect, in common uſe. 

VERNAL ; Fee, vel Be, Hol. pro He, Eaę, 
ver; the ſpring ; uti hoc ex Ew, „ mitto; quia 
terra verno tempore omnia emittat ; the general teem- 
ing time of univerſal nature. 

VERNISH; the gum of the juniper-tree, 
called vernix, quod verno te e fluere ſolet 
lacryma juniperi : ſee VERNAL, above: Gr. 

VERREL; ETeppeov, durum, ſolidum; ferrum; 
annuus ferreus; an iron or braſs hoop, or ring; 
alſo called Egorduncc, verticillum fuft ; the round 
nut, that is faſtened at the end of the ſpindle: it 
ſeems however more probable, that, according 
to Vol. verrel is derived not from ferrum, but 
from this very veriicilium; à verto; i. e. A Tetra, Pp 
quali Heglu, verto ; à vertendo dictæ ſunt verticulæ; 


From GA 11 K, and LATIN. 
out compound; for we call it 'ver-milionz which 4 them a man is able 0 turn his 


Sufflo ; blown up. 
.” a bond man, or woman really-born | 
in one's houſe : alſo the natural idiom of any par-“ VESPILLONE 


ſponayl: nd. item verticulum, et verticillum ; 
becauſe rhe fpindle is continually turned about 
it. f 
ern Terre, quali INglw, verto, ver- 
VERSE ſum, verſus, &c. that may be 
VERSION eafily turned; a pliable genius: 
te rec dubirari debet, quin ſinguli ſcripture ſulci, 
ex eo verſuum nomen acceperint, quod ut agricola 
vomere ſulcum, fic ſcriptor ſtilo ceram vertat: 
cùm autem id non minus in proſa fiat, quam in 
carmine, paret verſus nomen natura ſua non 
minus ſolutæ, quam ligatæ orationi convenire: 
ſed, quia poet verſus ſuos certo abſolvunt pe- 
dum numero, hinc factum eſt, ut hi ſibi ver/is 
nomen prope fecerint peculiare: Voſl.”—this 
obſervation was ſo very juſt, it would have been 
inexcufable to have denied the reader the fatis- 
faction of hearing it from Voſſ. himſelf. 
 VERTEBRA; Teer, quaſi Tglw, verto; © 
vertendo dictæ vertebre ; the back-bone, compoſed 
of ſo many joints, and thoſe united, and con- 
nected in ſo wonderful a manner, as to be not 


the fun. 


only ſtrong, but pliable ; ſo that by the help of VEST-IGES: “ve particula rrſſalney, et 


5 9 


V E 


direction. ro 1 10 > vw. 
; VERTICAL; from the foregoing root: 
5 3 Voff.““ ” 
TIGO, a dizzineſs, giddineſs turning 
round: from the ſame «ri Gr. 
'  VERVEIN, Is Bilar, verbens; the plant 
ſo called. 1 
VERT, Ee, valde; particula augendi; an 
augmentative particle; tis very good, &c. 
ESANOUS ; Lace, ſanus; et ve particula 
intenſiva; vaſt, mighty, ſtrong; and ſometimes ve 
eſt particula neg. fickly, weak, and faint, | 
ESICLE, ®voxn, vefica ; the bladder; à Þucau, 


VESPERS 1“ Fertiges, veſperus: here the 
v conſonant ſupplies the 
place of a breathing: Nug.” the veſpillone is 
the perſon who carries out dead bodies in ſbe 
night, during the time of a plague; © 2 veſper; 
quia veſpertino tempore mortuos effert : primum 


| ve/perones ; deinde veſpillones: Vol,” —Clel. Voc. 


191, would derive © ve/perus from wes-ibb-ur-us, 
gnifying diminution-privation-time :”— but wes, 
wee, and ee, ſeem to be derived ab E-aaccuy, 
minor; diminution: ibb originates ab EVE; 
Gr.: and ur comes from wg-a, hor-a ; the hour of 
evening, when the ſun declines : and as is only s 
termination. as g | 
VESSEL ; Axes, ufer, vas, vaſis; any utenfil to 
hold water, &c. : or perhaps ab Edo, edo, eſum; 
unde'eſca; unde veſco; unde vas, vais; vel i 
Booxw, paſco, vgſco; unde vas, 'vaſis, vaſculum 
vaſciculum : any veſſel to eat of. 
VEST „ "Eolns, wveſtis: R. Ew, induo : 
VESTALI Nug.“ —there is however another 
deriv. in Voſſ. viz. a Laconico Bere, quod vellus, 
et lanam notat. Bere, 76 ipatrov, Ur AA 
Heſych. : and under the art. Bei, Vol, adds, 
at Græcis poſterioribus, ut Codino, atque aliis, 
Bieiagios eſt qui Latinis veſtiarius, hoc eſt qui 
imperatoris veſtes, et pretioſiſſima quæque ad- 
ſervaret :—yet there is no doubt, but that the 
firſt deriv. is beſt; and Voſſ. has given us the 
ſame, under his art. veſtis :—it is very remark- 
able, that the Northern Celts, ſays Clel. Way. 5, 
preſerved an unexſtinguiſhable fire: did not 
Rome take her Veſtal fire from thence? certainly 
not; for it is far more probable that Rome took 
it from Greece; and the Greeks from the 
Egyptians ; whoſe obeliſcs were dedicated to 


© 
— — 


VESTIBULE ; from the foregoing root: Gr. 
* nempe qudd ignis qui eſt in Vetæ poteſtate, in 
veſtibulo antiquitus accenderetur : Voſf.” 


antiq. 


As, 


V 1 


Ti quod a EliCw,. 
es fire ſignum alicui rei 
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as Latin v 1 


pungo; ita veſtigium proprie | entering on any premiſſes by farce of arms; i. e. 
reſſum, ut bene | violently : 


—Spelm. quotes“ Suidas far the word 


deprehendi poſſit ; 4 vifble mark, or impreſſion : | Bla, to ſignify adio de vi fafa; in genere de 


Vofſ. proceeds, ſed mihi in mentem venit, 6 

aceat eſſe à ve irilalixn, et E1iBos, vel ige, 
teſte Heſych. » vd Igyz5 Gnlnors, quod ad verbum 
Latine fit inveſtigatio; uti Eee, inveſtigare : 
aliud etiam etymon addamus, et fortaſſe veriſi- 
milius: olim non fœminæ modo, ſed viri etiam, 
longis utebantur ve/ibxs ; eaque non modo pe- 
dum, ſed veſtis etiam indicium relinquebatur 
ab incedentibus: hæc cauſa cur, etſi imprimis 
pedum relinqueretur fignum, rei tamen A veſtibus 
nomen daretur; eritque veſtigium vel compoſitum 
ex veſts, et ago, ut ſignat qua. veftis atta, pro- 


uavis violentia dicitur :”—agcording to this 
eriv. the root is Biz, Vis; violence. 
VIANDS ce eadem ratione fit via ab Ota, 
VIATICUM { qua quod Greci Owe, Latini 
dixere wvinum : ſane Ou, views, eſt ſeu pagys : 
vel à Tua, odor, reha, Heſych. et idem TI vas, 
vnc: fortaſſe ſimplicius deducas ab Iu, eo; præ- 
poſito ol. digamm, ; quaſi Fw, vio: Voſſ.“ 4 
road, path, or track; alſo any proviſon collected 
for a journey, whether edibles, money, appa- 
rel, &c. 
| VICAR, Ames, vices; à vix ; inuſitata vox; but 


traftaque ; vel -igium, in veſt-igium, erit vocis 
produttio; ut -cinium in patro- cinium; tiro - cinium; 
leno-cinium — this laſt deriv. however will ter- 
minate in E, Veſta ; unde veſbis. 


VETATION; ex Ov, uon; et Elo, quaſi Outloy, | 


vetitum; forbidden. | | 

VETCHES; B., Bu, Vicia; leguminis 
genus; à4 kind of puls, called @ tare: or perha 
i $axn, lens, lenticula : tho' the former ſeems the 
more probable. | 

VETERAN ; © Buds, à Bs erlag, et Elos, 
annus; i. e. valde annoſus : vel vetus dicitur quaſi 
vietus, hoc eſt fine vi; mollis, languidus : Vol,” — 
a perſon become very aged, feeble, weak, and 
infirm. 

VETERNOUS; from the foregoing root: 
« quod annaſis et ſenibus morbus hic contingit 
nempe veternaſus dicitur, qui gravi premitur 


in the oblique caſes vicis, vicem, vice; unde viciſſim, 
pro quo vice mutud; ab eodem eſt vicarius, qui 
vicem alterius obtinet; a perſon who acts as @ 
ſubſtitute to another, in his place, in his ſtead. 
© VICE; when uſed in compoſition, as vice-chan- 
cellor, vice-gerent, &c. it takes the ſame origin 
with the foregoing art, 

VICE. to hold faſt with, as a ſmith's vice; Mio, 
vincio; to bind, confine : this deriv. however ex- 
preſſes only the power of this inſtrument ; but if 
we conſider the action of it, there may be an- 
other root found ; © for Nicotus putat,” ſays 
Jun. © vis de preſſoir deſumptum ex wirer pro 
tourner; vertere; ipſum vero virer refert ad 
gyrare :”—and ipſum gyrare refert ad Tuęes, gyrus, 
circulus; a circular, or rather ſpiral thread, wound 
round a cylinder, which cauſes it to act like 
a ſcrew, and by which the ſmith's vice acts moſt 


ſomno : Voſl.”—a drowſy diſeaſe, a lethargy, inci- 


dent to aged people. 


VEX ; © Foxw, vebo; vexo; ut à luo, luxo, et 
a tago, tango, taxare; non enim ſui potens eſt, 
qui vebitur; nam qui fertur, et raptatur, et huc 
atque illuc diſtrabitur, is vexari proprie dicitur : 
Voſſ.“ to fret, teaſe, torment. 

VEXILLARY ; from the foregoing root; à 
veho, vebiculum, velum, vexum, et vexillum; a 
Bandard, flag, or enjign, borne aloft. 

UGLY : Skinn. as we obſerved under the art. 
OGRESSES, was fo pleafed with the ruggedneſs 
of that word, and now with the roughneſs of 
this, that he could derive them both from the 
Fr. Gall. ogreſſes; and the Sax. oxza (ogna) 
terror; © ſemper enim ogreſſes, ſeu pile bellicæ, 
colore nigro pinguntur ; qui colar triſtitiam, et 
horrorem notat: —and yet could not, or 7 


not, ſee that his Northern words were but horrid ] 


dialects of Oxęa: ſee OC HRE: Gr. 
VI et ARMIS; Is, vis; violence, and force ; 


powerfully ; being turned by a ſcrew. 

VICE, or wickedneſs ; Ailzov, vitium z quia vi- 
tandum creditur, ut fit quicquid reprehendi, vel 
incuſari poteſt ; a faultineſs, or pravity, conſiſting 
in the exceſs, or deficiency of any action. 
| VICE-VERSA, Azuxes-Tperw ; vices-vertere; 10 
change turns, att contrary. 

VICINITY ; © Foxes, vel Boxes, ol. pro 
-Oize5, VIcus 3 ut ab Is, vis; ab Eu, vomo e quod 
niſi putarem veriſſimum eſſe, crederem, quem- 
admodum ex veba factum via; ex vebilla, villa; 
ſic et vicus prius fuiſſe vebicus; ut id nomen 
omnibus iis fit ab rebus ex agro advebendis; ab 
O xa, Oxw, vebo :. a vicus elt vicinus, qui in eo- 


dem vico habitat: Voſſ.“ — 4 neighbour, or one 


who lives in the ſame village, town, ſtreet, &c. 
VICTIM IN., by tranſpoſition Imw, vinco, 
VICTORY { -viddus, vitzima, quz ob hoſtes 

viftos immoletur; | I's 
Vidima que dextra cecidit vidrice vocatur : 

Faſti. lib. I. 4353 


and Ogmayy, unde Aguos, ex Agw, apto; arms, fitted 
on: the expreſſion vi et armis, ſignifies the 


vitime enim ſacrificia, quæ poſt viferiam fiunt; 
8 — et 
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te quoniam augendo pretium prohibemus ne 


country fellow :”—but the Dr. ought to have con- 
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et eſt immolatio major, ut vitulus: hoſtia minor, | 
ut agnus: a vifim offered in ſacrifice for a vic- | 


tory gained. | 
VICTUALS; Bun, per ſyncop. o, vita, vitalia z 


unde vius, vittualia ; food or nouriſhment of every 
kind, 


VIE: “ vide an non ſit a Gall. veer,” ſays Jun. 


and LAT HN. | V 1 


VILLAGE TFoix0;, vel Bene, ol. pro Oucog, 
VILLAIN vicus, domus; ut pro Ouvoy, vi- 
num; a ſtreet, row of houſes, or a country town 
and @ villain in our antient law books ſignified 
no more than à villager, or one who inhabited 
only a ſmall country town, and was a client, or 
vaſſal to his patron, who lived at the metropolis, 


alios depoſitos nummos accipiat: - to which let 
me add from Skinn. * quod, qui fic provoca- 
tur, pecuniam de novo deponere obligatur ; ni 
faciat ; quod prius depoſuit perditurus:“ - both 


which anſwer exactly to what we call @ brag at | 


cards; and it is from ſuch an idea that our word 
vie has drawn its origin, tho? none of our etymol. 
have given the proper French term for it, which 
ſeems to be envi, or a Penvi; ce qu'on met 
ſur-une carte par deſſus la premiere couche ; avec 
#mulation, à qui mieux mieux; as Boyer has ex- 
plained it: which might lead us to ſuppoſe that 
our word vie is only an abbreviation of envi; 
and conſequently may be derived from the Gr. as 
in the art. ENVY-: Gr. 

VIEW, or rather VEIW; Ede; video; to ſee, 
to have a proſpet: let us juſt look at the pretty 
French word vas. 

VIGIL _ “ juxta Becmannum,” ſays 

VIGILANCE e Jun. ab Ayazacs, unde Ayaa- 

VIGILANT Araw, agilis ſum, exſulto: vel à 
vigeo; i. e. vi ago;” to be active, nimble, lively: 
in the latter caſe, however, it would ſtill be 
Gr.; for vigeo, being compounded of vis and 
ago, it is evidently derived ab Ie, vis, vim, 
vi; et Aye, age; unde vigeo, vigilis; watchful, 
waxreful, | 

VIGOR : Ioyuw, Biopuw, vegeo, vigeo ; to floriſh, 


grow ; be in full trength, and power. 

VILE Pan vilis, pravus; baſe, wicked : 

VILLAIN} © poffis et deducere à Þ$:Axcs, pel- 
lis; unde plus, aut villus; nam que vili pendimus, 
ea pili, aut villi loco ducimus ; qui ratione dicimus 
focci pendo; tralatione plane gemina : Jun.” 
mean, cheap, of no value :—Nug. has given us a 
different deriv. of the word villain, © which 
ſeems,” ſays he, © to come from Baewos, ſordidus, 
fordid : unleſs we chuſe,” continues he, © to de- 
rive it from vilis; vile; for villain, in its ori- 
ginal ſignification, implies no more than a mean 


ſidered, that when the word villain implies no 
more than 4 mean country fellow, it takes quite a 
different root; as we ſhall ſce in the next art.; 
beſides, if villain deſcends from vilis, he ought 


to have conſidered likewiſe, that vis is no Gr. | 


word ; unleſs he had ſhewn us in what manner 


VIMINAL ; Bie, ol. pro Me, vieo, vincio, 
lige; A vieo, eſt vis et vimen; any fort of wigs, 
wicker, or ſmall boughs to bind with. © 
VINC-IBLE, Nine, by tranſpoſition Inw, vin. 
co; to conquer, vanquiſh, or ſubdue... | 
VIN-DEMIAL ; Ono, vinum ; et Ewos, 
| meus ; unde emo, demo; vindemia à demendo vino; 
quod eſt vini demia, vel vitis demia : Voſl.”—jhe 
gathering of grapes; the vintage. Wine 
*- VINDICATON ; Er Proprie dici de 4h 
\minio, quod emptione nobis acquirimus; 7 lay 
claim to any thing by right of purchaſe; allo to juſtify, 
or avenge. | | 
VINNY ; © Belg. vunſtig, vuntig; mucidus, 
fitum recipiens: Damnonii panem, caſeum, &c. 
| mucore, ſeu fitu corruptos amant vocare: Lye:“ 
any thing rancid, mouldy, fuſiy; as meat, bread, 
cheeſe, &c. ; and therefore, vinny ſeems to be 
derived from the ſame root with FENNY, or 
mouldy :—conſequently Gr. N 


VINE all theſe words are evidently de- 
VIN-EAGRE |. rived from Oos, vinum; wine: 
| VIV OUS t theword which deſerves more 
VINTAGE I particular conſideration is the 
VINTNER ſecond of them; the orthogr. 


of which is not yet ſettled; for commonly it is writ- 
ren vinegar, ſometimes vineagar, or vineager; but is 
evidently compounded of Ouwov, vinum; and Ace- 
yov, Eger, vel ægroto; i. e. vinum ægrotum; quæ vox 
proprie notat privationem operis, officiorumque; 
ſane ægritudo, five morbus, definitur lee, aut ab- 
latio officiorum, munerumque: vin-eagre in our 
language ſignifies properly eager, or fick-wwine, 
i. e. ſour wine; or any kind of acid, as verjuice, 
c.: Upt. derives it à vinum acre ;—if fo, then 
we muſt trace its origin to Axis, acies, acer, aci- 
dus; ſharp, ſour, acid: ſee ſomething remarkable 
in the art. HATCHET : Gr. 
| VIOL] a ſtrange transformation of “ Nagxa, 
hinc Fr. Gall: violle; Ital. viola, et violino; parvum 
nablium dicitur viola da arco; et maximum viola 
di gamba : Skinn.” a fiddle. 
VIOLENT ; Is, vis; Bao, violo, violentia; 
hurt, force, injury. | 

VIOLET ; lo, viola; a ſweet ſmellins flower, 
well known. e "IO 

VIPER; Fepię, Epię, et Exię, ol. pro Excs, 
et Opis, vipera; a reptile, of the ſerpent tribe : 


it was fo, by deriving it as above, 


OS 


| others derive vipera 4 viva-para, quia ſola 
è ſer- 


— 
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| 
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> ſerpentium genere (quanquam idem de ceraſtis I we have ſeen a different deriv. given by Clel. of | | 
ſcribat Brodzus) vivum pariat animal: but it | thoſe words. ways, ws ha} 11 


ſeems not to be a compound; at leaſt if the | VIS-IBLE 


VIR-G-IN-ALS : the ingenious manner in 
which Clel. Way. 72, has developed this word, 
deſerves the higheſt commendations : he has ana- 
lyſed it thus; “ virginals, wir-ich-in-als ; wire- 
firuck-in-woed;” — that is, wires moved by jacks, 
furniſhed. with Ls and the whole contained 
in a wooden caſe :, the definition is juſt, if the 
derivations were ſo too; but vir, or wire, is Gr.; 
ich, the ſame as ickt, i&us, is Gr, likewiſe ; ſee 
HIT: and al, or ul, evidently derive ab va-n, 
va; wood. 8 
VIRAGO Is, vis; vir, vireo, Virago, vir- 
VIRGIN | 0, dirtus, et virus; of which 
VIRTUE it will be neceſſary to take 
VIRTUOSO notice only of one, and that 


VIRUS J juſtly deduced à vi; non 
quòd vi agat fœminam, ſed quod major in eo vis 


VIRULENCE | is vir; which Voſſ. has very 


VISIT fee, what may be ſeen. 


_VISI-GOTHS ; “ vis ſtands here for Wet, 
meaning the Yeftern.Goths,” ſays Clel. Voc. 192: 
but vis is the ſame as wes, or weer, or ee 
conſequently derived ab E-aacow, minor, leſs : 
meaning the Weſt, or ſun-ſetting, 1 10 

VISTA; from the ſame root with VISION; be- 


ing a view from a nobleman's ſeat, thro' a wood, 


or clump of trees. 

VITALS ; © Bus, vita; the v conſonant fre- 
quently ſupplies the place of a B: Nug.”—this 
is borrowed from Voſſ. who ſays, © vita eſt om- 


nino A Bueln, per ſyncop. unius vocalis o; et B in. 


v abire inſolens non eſt:“ —any thing relating 
to /ife. 5 874 | 

VITATION ; Alis, vitium; unde vito; to 
ſhun, or avoid. 


VITELLINE ; Bios, or rather, as Voſſ. ſays, 


eſt quam fœminis; unde à viro, virtus nomen * B.eln, vita; unde vitellinus, vitellus; the yolk 


accepit; ita Latinis à viro dicta vira; unde viræ 
guerquetulanæ: eſtque à viro, virago; ex hoc 
autem per ſyncop. factum virge; unde Germ. 
wer z cujus fœmininum wero z et per contractio- 
nem vro, vrow, vel frow; to ſignify a woman, 
Mrs. or Madam. 

VISAGE ; Ew, video, viſus; the look, or coun- 
lenance. 

VIS-a-VIS: Gallic diſtortion, and contraction, 
in transforming a word in ſuch a manner, that 
nobody could ſuppoſe it was ever deſcended from 
the Gr. viz. ab Ede, quaſi Esdo, Fadew, video, 
viſus ; unde viſage, contracted to vis; literally 
viſage to viſage, transformed into vis-a-vis, or 
phyz to phyz ; 1. e. face to face, or oppoſite to each; 
and now uſed to ſignify a carriage, which holds 
only two perſons, who fit face to face, and not 
fide by fide, as in a coach, or chariot. | 

VISCID TFiozos, ſeu Bioxos, ol. pro Ifos, 

VISCOUS viſcus, gluten ;, a kind of gummy, 
clammy ſubſtance ; as bird-lime, glue, &c. 

VIS-COUNT according to the abſurd 

VIS-COUNTESS \ French orthogr. vicomte ; 
and. then, to complete the abſurdity, we muſt 

- pronounce it vi- count; but the deriv. ought to 
have taught our learned French teachers, that 
it ſhould have been written vice: comte, like vice- 
reine, vice-roi, &c. &Cc. : viſ-count, therefore, is 
only a barbarous derivation from vice- comes 
and derived ab Azers, vices; à vix, inuſitata vox, 
but in the oblique caſes vicis, vicem, vice: and 
Luverpus, com-eo, unde comes; a companion, Or knight : 


——tho' in the art. COUNT, and COUNTESS, 


| 


9 


of an egg; à vita, quod ex eo vivat pullus. 

VITI-FEROUS; Bw, ol. pro Mie, vieo, 
quod inflectere, vincire, et ligare ſolet: à vieo, eſt 
vimen, vitis, et vitifer ; vine- bearing, or whatever 
belongs to the culture of vines. E 

VITIOUS ; © Alles, vitium, quia vitandum ; 
fic dictum creditur ; et vito format evito, non in- 
vito: Voſſ.“ all kinds of vice, and wickedneſs, 
which ought perpetually to be avorged. 


VITRI-F Ne vero, Heſych. vitrum, quia 


VITRIOL I perſpicuum A videndo; ab Eid, 
video; nomen accepit : ultima ſyllaba enim ſupi- 
ni prioris ſolet mutari in trum; ut ab aro, aratum, 
aratrum ; à ruo, ruitum, rutrum; ita à video, viſum, 


vitrum, et vitriolum, à vitri ſimilitudine; any 
bright, or clear ſulſtance; whence vitriol, from its 


likeneſs to glaſs, tranſparent, to be ſeen through. 


VITUPERATE ; Ail:or-reallu, vitium-paro; 


unde vitupero; to blame, or caſt any odium, or 

aſperfion. _ | | 
VIVACITY JBieln, vita, vivo, vividus; life, 

VIVA-VOCE f lively. | 
VIVES : ſee VIPER: Gr.: vives ſeu vive, 


creſcentes carunculæ; a diſtemper among horſes, 


like the ſtrangles. 


VIXEN ; Pig, unde ige, Pioailes, Prnc-ve 


ene, Heſych. unde rixa ; tho' Voll. ſeems, ra- 
ther inclinable to "Pnoow, vel "Pnywps, {"ange 3 
unde Patzig, uti hoc ab Azacow, quod eſt conflic- 
tari; ut apud Sophoclem,  Ovad:ow agarrav, con- 

vitiis impetere; to ſcold, rate, or rattle. 
VIZ; a contraction of videlicet, as that is but 
another contraction of widere-licet, Eivew-Aid : 
| namely; 


| Wl? 
above deriv, from If. Voſſ. be right. _ VISION (., video, wiſusz to. ſee; go 10 
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namely 3 that is to fay i or, as we find it in the old 

law-books, to wit. SB 

1 R EAuec, ulcus, ulceratus ; a blotch, ſore, 

or blain. _- b £355 
ULIGENOUS ; re, unde "Yo, udas, udi- 


0, unge; moiſture, 002e. 


' ULPH-ER Verſt. 27 1, allows that all theſe 
__ ULPH-RIC I ſignify ** helper, belp- rich, 
- \ULPH-RID moſt helpful; for ftan 1s only 

ULPH-STAN J the Sax. termination of the 


ſuperlative: degree: - but we have already ſeen 
that HELP is intirely Gr. 

ULSTER, in Ireland ; © or, to ſound it more 
Britiſh-like, Clel. Voc. 178, the WILT- hire of 
that country :”—conſequently Gr. 
_ UL TERIOR T Milvacs, & tc los, Arcad. et 

ULTIMATE Heſych. contracted to ves, 
atque inde als, quo uſus Cato, et Pomponius de 
origine Juris; ls Tiberim, pro ultra Tiberim ; 
us vero prius fuit ulis; unde ultra; ut à cis, 
" citis, citra: ab ulter, vel ulterus, eſt ulterior, et 
ultimas; the laſt, fartheſt, extremeſt. 

ULTRA-marine ; Milvxog-pwvper, ultra- marinus; 
any thing brought from beyond. ſea. 
_ ULTRA-mundane ; Milvog-perer, ultra-munda- 
nus; beyond the limits of this world; whether we 
conſider it in reſpect of the earth alone; or even 
of our ſolar ſyſtem collectively. 

ULULATION ; OXonugu, ululo, ejulo; to bowl, 
bawl, hoot. 

UMBILICAL } Oupanos, umbilicus ; the navel ; 

UMBLES f alſo the bafil of a ring. from 
this word Owpercs, umbilicum, the French have 
wonderfully formed their word nombles d'un cerf, 
ſignifying inteſtina cervi ; the inwards of a deer: 
vitioſe ut plurimum ſcribitur þumbles. | 
" UMBRAGEOUS ** umbra, tenebre; ſhade, 

UMBRELLA darkneſs, cbſcurity : there 
are feveral other deriv. likewiſe produced by 
Voſſ. and among the reſt, that of Sipontinus, 
who derives umbra ab Ou, i. e. imber; idque 
tum quia ambræ imprimis fiant nubium obtentu; 
tum quod umbræ omnes bumidæ ſunt: — were it not 
for this laſt reaſon, we might have adopted his 
opinion; but as this is abſolutely unphiloſophi- 
cal, it ought to be rejected; for there are cer- 
tainly fades, or ſhadows without moiſture. 

UM-PIRE ; © one who is choſen by two, 
four, or any even number of arbitrators (on their 
being equally divided on their award) to give his 
caſting vote : it is a variation of impar, for odd : 
Clel. Voc. 156 :” — but is impar Celt. Lat. or 
Gr.? ſee PAIR: Gr. 

UN: We have many words in our language, 


beginning with the prepoſition UN; which will | 


be more properly found under their reſpective 


From GAA, and Latin. 
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art. unleſs when the 1 themſelves are not 
in uſe; as in the following words, when com. 
pounded. $} 


UN-ANIMITY, E,, aum; vel Our, Fol. 


pro Moves, unus; one; et Acne, animus; the 
mind; of one mind, one opinion. 

UN-BEREND, © barren, fterril : Verſt.“ WhO 
has given ſo uncouth an appearance to this word, 
that he miſtook it for Sax. ; but Caſaub. could 
ſee ſomething farther ; unberend, cui ex Grzcy 
Þegerv, (quaſi un-Hearing) prima origo; unde Apes, 
 aovananles : Heſych. : ſee BARREN : Gr. 

UNCLE; Alus, Al Fo, £0um, aVus, avunculys; 
uncle; a father's, or mother's brother : our word 
uncle ſeems to be taken from the middle of 
avunculas; a fimilar inſtance of which has been 
likewiſe obſerved under the art. BISHOP : Gr. 

UNCTION, Ext, effundo ; ungo, vel inungo, 
unguentum; to anoint with perfume, or any pretious 
ointment. | 

UNDULATION ; "Ts, "Toe, quaſi Teds, 
unda, undus; a {urges or wave of the ſea : alſo any 
watered tabby, vel ab Oudua, oiday, unda; Wa- 
ter; or a wave :—Clel. Voc. 126, n, tells us, that 
** anda is derived from un, in the ſenſe of water 
but ſurely both az, and unda, are derived ab 
-d, quali 'Ty-dp, unda; as above. 

UN -EATH; difficil > Verſt.—who ſuppoſes it 
to be Sax. ; but uneath ſeems to be only another 
diale& for uneaſy :—conſequently Gr. 

UNI-CORN ; Ovor-xegas, unum-cornu tantum 
habens; a creature baving only one-horn : if there 
be any ſuch creature; at leaſt ſuch a one as is 
generally repreſented : this creature is ſometimes 


called in Gr. Movo-xegas, mono-ceros ; as may be 
found under its proper art. | 


UNI-GENITUS, Ons, unus; et T mat, vel 
Two, gigno ; the only-begotten: there was a fa- 
mous Pope's bull under this title, whether Chriſt 
was the Only begotten Son. 

1 te vel Eig, Eves, unus; one : unde 

UNIT I Exe, uni, aduno; io make one: 
with regard to the firſt of theſe words union, it 
ſignifies not only unanimity, and conformity, but 


likewiſe @ precious ſtone, jewel, or pearl, of the 


bigheft value; as mentioned by Shakeſpear, in 
his Hamlet, Act V. ſc. 5, where, juſt before 
the fencing- match between Hamlet and Laertes, 
the king ſays, 
Set me the ſtoups of wine upon that table; 
If Hamlet gives the firſt, or ſecond hit, 
Or quit in anſwer of the third exchange 
The king ſhall drink to Hamler's better breath; 
And in the cup an union ſhall he throw; 
Richer than that, which four ſucceſſive kings 


In Denmark's crown have worn ; ——— 
and 


UN 


accordingly a little lower the kin s, after 

{tas Habs Of hit ; 8 f | 
Stay, give me drink; Hamlet, this pearl is thine ; 
Here's to thy health. — — 

UN-IVERSE 7Clel. Voc. 75, obſerves, that 

UIN-IVERSIT TI aniverfty, in the ſenſe of 
college, has, in its derivation from the Latin word 
un ber ſus, hardly a ſatisſactory ſignification: in 
the Latin itſelf univenſtas never bore this appli- 
cation, either in the word, or in the thing: ſtrip 
m verſus of its terminative Latiniſm, it will be 
ver, Or un- i- ver, Which will naturally enough 
reſolve itſelf thus, an, quin; i, a; and ver, bur, 
of bury : 1, E. univer, quinabur, or head-collegiate- 

ecinf} :* but quin originates from the ſame 
root with KING; i, a, aw, am, al, hal, from 
HALL: Gr. and ver, bur, or BURY, is Gr. 
likewiſe. 

UN-LEAD ; “nomen opprobrii; quid fi ab un, 
particula privandi et lædan, legem ferre; adeo 
ut vox unlead proprie fit exlex; Goth. wnleds ; 
mendicus, pauper : Ray: — ſuch is the diſadvan- 
tage of any Gr. word's travelling throꝰ a Northern 
dialect (and there is no method of preventing 
it, but by endeavouring to fix the orthogr. of 
all words, as near as poſſible to the original, ac- 
cording to their etym.) for, whenever any word 
deviates from its original, ſo as to put on a dif- 


K—)œ— 


— co 


ferent appearance from the common acceptation | 


of that word, our etymol. are as much at a loſs to 
find out the true deriv. as if they had never heard 
of the original, and either give us a falſe deriv. 
or elſe ſtop ſhort of the true: thus has this learn- 
ed gentleman ſtopped ſhort of the original, by 
only telling us, that «n/ead was derived from the 
Sax. un, and lædan; but lædan, he acknowledges 
to ſignify legem-ferre ;.conſequently lead and lædan 
are no more than law: and unlead proprie eſt ex- 
lex, an out-law; one who is un-lead, out-lawed ; as 
he himſelf acknowledges likewiſe :—conſequently 
it ought to have been derived, not from the Sax. 
ultimately ; but from the ſame root with LAW ; 
1, e. Gr. | 

: UN-SEL ; nomen item opprobrioſum ; 
Goth. ſell eſt Bonus; et un-ſel, malus : Sax. un- 
ræliq, infelix : Chaucero, ſelineſs eſt Felicitas: 
Ray: —again this gentleman is unſucceſsful in 
his deriv.; for pzhz can never be an original 
Sax. word ; it is no more than a Northern bar- 
bariſm of f.elix; and felix itſelf is no more than 
a Lat. variation of *Haif, et Hama, felix, felici- 
tas; as we have ſeen under the art. SEL: Gr. 


UN-TYMING : if a word does but put on | 


the leaſt rugged appearance, all our etymol. 
immediately ſeize it for Sax, : thus Verſt. ſup- 


From Ga zx, and LAT. 
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poſes © untyming to be Sax, and to ſignify un- team. 
ing, un-fruitful; i. e. Barren: — but we have ſeen 
that TEEM is Gr, c 
VOCABULARY )“ Bon, vox; the voice: R. 
VOCATION Boaw, clamo: Nug.” —this 
VOCI-FEROUS | deriv. is undoubtedly juſt; 
VOICE but the Dr. might have 
rendered it more compleat from Voſf. who, un- 
der the art. voce, and vox, refers us to fauces; and 
there he ſays, Bonn, Boaxes, A Beg, unde et vox, 
Bog: and then quotes Virg. vox faucibus beft, 
VOGUE: © Gall. etre en vogue; invaleſcere, obti- 
nere, increbreſcers; bene audire ; Ital. vga; exiſtima- 
tio, fama : utrumque à Gall. vogue; tera natatio, 
ſeu navigatio: omnia ni fallor, à Lat. vagari:—hec 
Skinnerus ; cujus conjecturam firmat quod ve- 
teres Galli pro voguer ſcribebant vauguer : Lye :” 
—but we have already ſeen, under the art. VA- 
GARY, VAGRANT, and VOYAGE, that they 
are Gr.; fo that to be in vogue, ſignifies fame 


gone abroad, divulged throughout the world. 


VOID, ſeems to be derived ab Aſlachai, crimi- 
nor, accuſo; unde crimen, vitium ; unde wito ; 
what ought to be avoided ; hence uſed to fignify 
having eſcaped or ſhunned ſome imminent danger; as 
when we ſay, he has voided a flone; alſo to quit, or 
leave empty; as, void the room; begone. 

VOID, or vacant : Caſaub. 170, has very pro- 
perly derived this word à viduus; unde Gall, 
vuide; unde void; empty, deſtitute. 

VOLANT Za, vole, volito; to fly, or flat- 

VOLATIL ter the wings: vel 2 Macxann, 
axilla, ala; quaſi alare, volare ; 10 fly. | 

VOLITION, Bzaopua:, vole, volitio; to be wil- 
ling, deſirous : © BA, putatur eſſe à By, valde, 
particula intenſiva, et Aw, quod per aphær. A 
Ste, ut hoc ab Eb, que tria idem ac vols 
ſignificant : Voſſ,” | | 

VOLLE, ſignifying a flight of ſmall arms, &c. 
is no more than a deviation of VOLANT :;-——- 
conſequently Gr. 

VOLUBLE * volvo, volumen; to roll, or 16 

VOLUME I roll up, like the records in the 
Tower and Rolls chapell. | 

VOLUPTUOUS; from the ſame root with 
volition, VIZ, BzAouas, volo to will, wiſh, OT ar- 
neſtly defire. | 

VOLVULAR ; E, volvo, volutum ; to roll, 
toſs, and tumble, | 

VOMIT ; © Eww, vomo: the v, /, and , 
have ſometimes the force of the ol. digamma: 


 Upt.” 


yoaTuw Heeg, paſco; unde Boa, 
VORTEX pabulum, cibus, eſca ; ua 


| Beęos, eſt proprie beſtiarum; ut yorare prima, pro- 


priagque 


Boge ergo quaſi voros, unde voro; ut à Bh, 


v 
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priaque ſignificatione notat ferino more comedere: | URGE ; Ovgaytu, urgeo, extremum agmen dice | 


wolo : Vol.” —to devour, eat greedily. ws"! 

VOTE; B., voveo ;; (to pray, wiſh for, ſup- 
plicate, and"offer up petitions : vel ab Evxw, Evpcu, 
r 2 

- YOUCH-SAFE. ; Boa, et Boa, doco; ſer- 
mone ſorenſi eſt vacare ad warrantiam; i. e. ad 
præſtationem rei venditæ © unde advocator, advo- 
catus : Jun.“ -—to bear witneſs, or give atteſtation 
to the goodneſs of any thing ; to warrant it good: 


_ alſo to grant permiſſion, or leave. 


_VOW, both ſubſt. and verb, take the ſame 
origin with VOTE: Gr. ur : ba 
VOWEL; Bon, vox, vocalis ; the voice; an 
ulterance, or found of itſelf. : £1) 
VOYAGE; I, eo; unde Oia, via; a way, Paſſage, 
or journey; generally ſignifies travelling by ſea, 
UP; © "Tre, Tralec: Upt.”—ſummus, ſupremus ; 
the higheſt, chiefeſt, and ſupreme. . =T 
UP-ON ; Er-avw, a contraction of Ex, and 
ew, ſuper, ſupra ; moreover, beſides this, in conſe- 
quence of amy thing : or elſe from Treg-aro, above. 
UPBRAID ; Ipopreopurror, exprobratum, oppro- 
bratum ; objefed, reproved : ſee REPROACH, 
and PROVE: Gr. 
UPHOLSTERER ; *© do&, Th. Henſh. dic- 
tum putat quaſi bo/terer :” and Minſh. hints al- 
moſt the ſame thing, calling it ** ein polſter 
maaker : Skinn,”—one who furniſhes apartments 
with - beds, &c. : but we have already ſeen, that 
BOLSTER is Gr. | | 
UP-SHOT : Spelm. in Scot. ſays, © proprie 
id quod mediorum ſeculorum authores conjectum 
vocant ; quia a plurimis conjictebatur in unum: 
—ſo that, the up-ſbot ſignifies the ſum total of any 
account, when caſt up, and added together : con- 
ſequently Gr.: ſee SCOT and lat: Gr. Add. 
- URCHIN, Exe, echinus ; erinaceus, vel eri- 
cius 3 4 ſea-urchin, or hedge-hog, which is a ſpe- 
cies of crab, having ſharp ſpikes inſtead of feet :— 
this is the general explanation of EN, A Xn, ut 
beres, ab bærendo; but perhaps this is not the true 
etym.: for urchin ſcems to be more naturally 
derived a Kagxives, cancer; @ crab; it being of 
that ſpecies ; Kagios, quaſi urkinos, converted in- 
to urc hin. 


URE does not, as it ſeems to do, take its 


origin from ure; but from ator, i. e. ab Ev, 
utor, uſus; practice, uſe, cuſtom, thus we ſay 
inured to any thing. | 

URETER ; Oveilne, ureter, meatus urinarius ; 
the pipe, conduit, or paſſage for the urine from 
the kidnies to the bladder : R. Overw, urinam 
r:ddo ; to make urine. 


|. URSA-minor 


| fo bring up the rear, 10 preſs upon, provoke, exif 


Perate: R. Ooęa, cauda ; tbe fail: and Ay,, 


duco; to lead, or bring: or rather ab Oęyab, 
appeto impotenter; becauſe whatever urges ſhews 
—_ or laſtly, urgere eſt” ab Egyo$wile, ab 
Egyw, Ion. pro Ewyu,' arceo; to drive, force, in- 
pel, ut quod nihil aliud fit. quam ad pas excito, 
aut ſtimulo: Voſſ. de Permut. lit.” 

URINATOR: © urino, ab urvo, i. e. curva- 
tura aratri, quam wrinatores imitari videntur : 
Litt. and Ainſw.”—there ſeems to be ſome pro- 
bability in this deriv. if, like moſt other etymol. 
they had not ſtopped ſhort; for ur vo, and curv- 
atura, or curvus are not original words, but 
derived à Kvg-log, curvus: this curved action, or 
bending poſture of divers is thus deſcribed by Homer, 
| where he has made Patroclus deride the fall of 
Cebrion out of his chariot thus, when he killed 
him, | | 
N woror, n an eAcppor ang, we prig xu 
E: on r xa Tow e i huet Ye’ ?— 

ons av xopererty arne ods, Tiles Jiu, 

Nnog anofJeworuv, & xa duorep pros ein- 

Ng vu tv rid i rr pric xu 

H pa xa & Tpweoo: Ex e £a0w. 

e Iliad U. 745. 

VRITH ; © erherings, or windings of hedges ; te- 
neri rami coryli, quibus inflexis ſepes colligant, 
et ſtabiliunt; Sax. ppudhan, zorguere ; ppuidha, 
lorum ; pfudelp, faſcia ; quia ſc. hi rami contorti, 
inſtar lori, et faſciæ, ſepes colligant : Skinn. and 
Ray:“ —it is the action, and formation of theſe 
branches, which have given origin to this word; 
and therefore it is the more to be wondered at, that 
neither of theſe gentlemen ſhould have derived 
it from wreath, or rather WRING, wift, or 
entwwine together : Gr. 2142 

URN, Hoge, comburo; to burn, kindle, ſet 
on fire: R. Tue, ignis; fre; a veſſel made uſe of 
to contain the aſhes, after the body was burnt : 
there 1s, however, another deriv. produced by 
Litt. and Ainſw. from Varro; viz. ** urna dicta 
quod in aqui haurienda urinat:“ — fee URI- 
NATOR : Gr. al 
| 77 ee cn Apxlogs, urſus, urſa; eliſo x, et 

converſo 7 in , quæ mutatio 
frequens eſt : Voſſ.“ —the greater, and leſſer bears; 
two conſtellations ſo called. 

US : Skinn. and Lye have given us no leſs 
than eight different, harſh, hard dialects of this 
little word, which at laſt they acknowledge 
comes from nos: the only point now is to deter- 
mine whether nes be an original word :—ſo far 
from it, that it is Gr.: ſee NOSTRUM : Gr. 

* USE; 


—— 


U T From GR IEK, 


USE ;, * Eda, utor, uſus; ab Ef fit Eolda, pro 
quo Att. Ewa, communiter Eluba, dicimus : unde 
Eu : ergo ab Ele fit oor, et oiſus ; pro quo 
poſteriores utor, et uſus dixere: Voſſ.“ —to em- 
ploy, render ſervice, be of benefit. 
USHER : none of the etymol. are ſatisfac- | 
tory on this art.: Jun. ſays, © fortaſſe quoque 
non incommode nomen atrienſis hujus miniſtri 
deſumptum dicas ex illo buf ! flentium indicere : | 
Spelm. and Skinn. ſay, ** ufver à Fr. Gall. bujffier ; 
Ital. aſciare ; janitor, apparitor 3 hæc a Fr. Gall. 
buis ; Ital. u/cio; oftium:” — and Caſaub. 173, 
would derive © huis a caſa; ex quo, mutati pro 
more prima conſonante in aſpirationem, facile 
emergat huis, vel houſe :”—but even caſa is Gr. 
ſee HOUSE, and COT :—<quanquam, (ne quid 
lectorem oelem) continues Caſaub. ©& quoties 
ſolemne illud Romanorum fores domorum pul- 
tantium, Beust, beus, apud comicos lego, ſubit 
ſuſpicio ex hac ipſa pultantium formula domibus 
ipſis (quia multa contingunt,) apud Anglos ve- 
teres appellationem remanſiſſe:“ — and yet it 
ſeems probable, at leaſt, that the Fr. Gall. huis, 
and the Ital. ꝝſcio, ſignifying janua, may be no 
more than different dialects of oftjum, which 
Voſſ. traces in this manner :— ſunt qui Græcam 
habere originem arbitrentur; ſed omnino Latinum 
eſt vocabulum, ſive ab ore dicatur, quia oftium fit 
os domũs; ſive quaſi olſtium dicatur, ab obſtands : 


ng 


* 


Lit is very ſeldom I dare diſſent from this great 


authority; but now muſt venture more boldly ; 
becauſe he may be combated with his own words: 
he admits, that oftium is derived ab os; and 
aſſerts it to be omnino Latinum vocabulum : and 
yet he himſelf had derived os, oris, ab Ogoa, vox: 
and If. Voſſ. ab Ou, facies, vultus : ſo that this 
word oftium is confeſſedly Gr.; and as for obſtan- 
do, we need not ſay any thing farther, after what 
has been ſaid, in the art. OBSTACLE :—az uſber 
then is properly a door-keeper, or one who is ready 
at the door, to introduce all thoſe who may be 
deſirous of admiſſion into a ſchool. _ 
USURPATION an «/urper is one who poſſeſ- 
USURPER a ſes the uſe of any thing by 
force and intruſion; etiam ab uſura, uſuripo, eſſet, 
pro quo perſyncop. dicimus «ſurpo: Vol.” —conſe- 
quently derived from the ſame root with USE: Gr. 
UTERINE ; Odtges, uterus; yarng, Venter 5 
uter, utris ; a goat-ſkin, or leather bottle, to carry 
wine in: ab uter fit uterus ; uter vinum, oleum, 
aquam, uterus fœtum continet: uterini fratres, qui 
ex eodem utero prodierunt ; brothers having the 
ſame mother, but different fathers, as by a ſe- 
cond huſband. | | 
UT-LARY . | Obe Aeyw, expello lege: 
UT-LEGATION J Spelm. gives us the fol- 
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lowing interpretation, but no deriv.: “ratio 
2 Druidibus profecta eſt, qui, ut Cæſar refert, 
Bell. Gall. lib. vi. fere de omnibus controverſiis 


publicis privatiſque conſtituunt; et ſi quid eſt 
admiſſum facinus, fi cædes facta, fi de hæredi- 


tate, de finibus, controverſia eſt, iidem decer- 


nunt, pœnaſque conſtituunt—ſi quis aut privatus 

aut populus, eorum decreto non  ſtetit, ſacriſiciis 
interdicunt—hzc pœna apud eos eſt, graviſſima:“ 
hactenus Ceſar :—quibus ita eſt interdictum, it 


numero impiorum, ac ſceleratorum habentur ; ab 


iis omnes decedunt, aditum eorum, ſermonem 
defugiunt, ne quid ex contagione incommodi ac- 
cipiant z neque 11s petentibus jus redditur, neque 
honos ullus communicatur:“ — this is what we 
commonly call ont-lawry; the puniſhment of 
thoſe who, having been called to law, either re- 
fuſe to appear, or refuſe ſubmiſſion and obedience 
to the determination of the court; and conſe- 
quently forfeit their goods, &c, : — but from 
whenceſoever the cuſtom may be deduced, it is 
evident that the deriv. is Gr, 

UVEOUS, OE, vel Z1zouan, uva; à grape, 

or bunch of grapes. 
' VULCAN ; ®xeoyew, fulgeo, fulganus; unde 
Pulcanus ; the ſon of Jupiter and Juno; ſuppoſed 
to be the god of fire ; and hence any burning 
mountain is called @ volcano, according to the 
Gr.; or vulcano, according to the Lat. orthogr. 
ſuch as Atna, Veſuvius, mount Heckla, &c. 

VULGAR ; Oxxes, Fe,, ol. unde tra- 
jectis literis Fe xo, ex quo volgus, unde vulgns ; 
the folk, the common people. 

VULNERARY ; QAtwog, an,, 1 devos, Ma- 
lus, terribilis ; bad, terrible: vel ab Over, 0ac- 
heros, ab Oaaum, perde; exitialis, lethalis ; deadly, 
mortal: vel ab Ouan, cicatrix; nota Vuineris ſanatt ; 
ab a, ſanusz; a ſcar, or wound healed ;—Upt. 
has given us another deriv. of “ walnus, and 
vulnero, ab Ovlagw, vulnero; percutio:“ — but 
this ſeems to be only a ſynonymous word in 


Gr. :—Clel. Voc. 4, tells us, that © the priva- 


tive in was ſometimes placed at the end of a 
word, as in barrin, or barren ; not bearing; wol-in, 
vulnus ; not whole :**— but ſurely both vol, and 
whole are derived from Ox-ee, t0tns, integer; whole, 


ſound, intire. 


VULPINE JAxwnnt, ol. Fanart, unde va- 
VULPONEF lopes, et poſtea volpes, deinde 
vulpes ; a fox; we ſeem to have retained. the an- 
tient orthogr. of volpes in our word WOLF: Gr. 
VULTURE ; Baewec, Aol. Forles, wultus ; 
unde vultur, quod vultu valeat; quippe perſdica- 


ciſſimo viſu eſt; a ravenous bird called a vultur. 


gripe, or griffin endued, they ſay, with a moſt 


penetrating fight : Voſſ. gives us another deriv. 
| | 3T 3 
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ibt, perhaps vultur may be only a deviation 


L my _ 
F 


about; as if wanting a ſtick to ſupport him. 


traced them to the Gr. as under the art. ELE- 


delio, qui importun2 quolyis irritandi libidine 8 ell; bene; and 1icung, placitum; and yet 


—— —— ¶ 1 ̃ ⁵ NM — 7˙⁰ðd . — — 


w A From Grrzs, and Lavin. W A 
« ox ſententia Iſidori, vultur, qui et vulturius fic 
dicitur à tardo volatu, quali voli-tardus, vulturius, 


vultur : but as this bird is more remarkable 
for voraciouſneſs, than either for his viffon or 


omnia movet, ac turbat, nihilque intentatum re. 
linquit, quo aliorum animos rat; rectius for. 
taſſe vox petatur ab Angl. wagg; movere, concy. 
tere, labefacere ; ſemper aliquid agens, et Irrequi- 
eta leviſſimi animi importunitate, continuo aliis 
negotium faceſſens:”—conſequently derived as in 


of vorator; a devourer; and then might be de- X 
rived as in VORACIOUS : Gr. | the foregoing art. WABBLE; to ſignify one who is 
" UVULA, Ougat, vel Elapuan, uva; unde | perpetually teaſing, vexing, and interrupting other 
voula; à fimilitudine uv# ; a piece of fleſh in the | people with his i, impertinent, infignificant jokes, 

roof of the mouth, or rather at the entrance of WAGON ; Oxos, Kol. Foxes, 2d currus, vebi- 


the throat, called the woula, from its hanging | culum'; 4 car, or cart: — tho” probably wagen 


down like @ bunch of grapes. may be derived ab Ay, ol. Pays, ducere, 
- UXORIOUS} Susa, vel Zvuacecs, Attice pro | trabere ; to draw, or drag along. 
Tuyæogog, conf ux, uro r; nam Ogęes, et Nees, yuraints WAlIL; OR,, T-, ululo, ejulo vel ab 
Ggnificant ; à wife, or cobabitant. | | Tancpos, lamentum; lamentation, howling, or any 
with | | monrnful noiſe. hgh 

W. | WAIN; perhaps only a contraction of WA- 


*% | i} GON: Gr. | 
ABBLE a different dialect of Bad9igu, WAIT, J. Belg. wachten; Sax. pachten, 
WADDLE I vado; quaſi wado, waddle ; WAITER magnam videntur a Hnitacem 
to bade an aukward gait, to walk unſteadily : or, | habere cum Axes, dolor, moleſtia; quod humanos 
perhaps wabble, and waddle, like wag, and wag- | animos' graviſſime ſemper torgueat odioſum ex 


gle, may be derived à Baxlpov, baculum, bacillum ; | divtina mora tædium: Jun.” —the tedious irkfom- 


unde wacillo ; aut vaccillo; to ſhake, and ſolter neſs, and weariſomneſs of delay. 
WAITS; from the ſame root; viz. Alec, ab 
WADE ; either from the foregoing root Ba- Axt, vel Aye, doleo, egre fero ; quia noctu ex- 
J ?, Bades, iter, gradus, vel greſſus; the going, or | cubias agunt: nightly watching muſicians : or, per- 
walking croſs a river, where it is fordable : or elſe | haps from the ſame root with VIGILANT: til} 
a Balev, vadum; 1. e. Bau, eo; 10 go. Gr.: whatever cauſe may have given origin to 
WAESTIN )“ frute, or the lyke, waxing, | the inſtitution ; whether, with Dugdale, p. 525, 
WAESTINES | or grovving out of the earth: | we imagine they were called ſo from the ſhep- 
Verſt. but we ſhall ſee that WAX, or increaſe, | herds in Scripture, feeding their flocks by night ; 
is Gr. a paſtoribus vigilias nofis ſuper greges ſuos 
WAFER to eat)“ Belg. wafel; ſcitamentum | ſervantibus : or whether, with Clel. Way. 99, 
WAFER-lettery gratiſſimum, atque olim | we ſuppoſe, © the ſummons to the wakes of the 
quodammodo peculiare Flandris, qui epulantes | antient yule were given by muſic, going the 
videntur hunc cibum ccenis adhibuiſſe in locum | rounds of invitation to the mirth, or feſtivals, 
panis verubus toſti, qui olim dicebatur Ofeazas | which were awaiting men in a warm bed, and at 
aglos: ut ex illo Ofruins primo fecerint wofe!, | a late hour, when the drearineſs of the weather, 
et inde wafel, deinde wafer : Jun.”—to which | and the length of the nights would require fome- 
let me add from Skinn. “ fortean autem tum | thing extraordinary to wake, and rouſe them from 
noſtrum wafer, tum Fr. Gall. ganffre, orta ſunt | ſleep :” — ſtill it is Gr.: fee WAKE, and VI- 
i verbo to wave; elevare, et ſublatum huc illuc | GILS: Gr. 
manu movere : ſacramentum enim Euchariſtiæ hoc WAKE 3 Axt, vel Axeuw, doleo, ægre fers : 
pane celebratur, quod coram populo elevari ſolet ; | vel ab Exxivav, exagito, commoveo, expergefacio ; 10 
ideoque hi panes ob eandem rationem Ital. hoſtie | move, roufe, ſhake off fleep. 


appellantur :” — but now the Dr. ſhould have WAKES, or fairs; from the fame root; © pro 


vigiliis, ſeu enceniis templorum, in quibus nofm 
VATION, or WAVE up and down : Gr. ;— 


ſepe choreis pervigilem trahunt Baccantes : à verbo 
theſe wafers being made round, thin, and flat, have | to wake : Skinn.“ — the riotous feaſts of Bac- 


given name likewiſe to thoſe wafers with which |} chus, held all night long. 


— 


letters are fealed. |  WALA-LICONPDI : when Somner met with 


WAG, an arch fellow; © cum Anglis wag, vel | this word, and knew that it fignified beneplacito ; 


- «vagg,” ſays Jun. ic non tam fit planus, atque impoſtor, | hoc nobis well-liking, à Sax. pellicung ; it E 


quam petulanter protervus, ac nequiter laſcivus ar- aſtoniſhing he could find it was compounded 


not 
| {es 
-- 


. From Greer, 
{ce that both thoſe words were Gr.: ſee LIKE, 


or approve. + * . 175 | 
WALD * whether ſingly, or jointly in the 


WEALD names of places, ſignifies @ plain 
WILD (open country; from the Sax. pold, 
WOLD a plain, and a place without word : 


Johnſon :”—ſo greatly has this word degenerated 
from its original ſignification: for Verſt. tells us, 
that “all theſe woords, differing in vowel, do 
yet ſignify one thing; to wit, @ foreſt, or wood: 
of the firſt YYaldbam foreſt (more rightely then 
IWValtham) retayneth yet that name: of the ſe- 
.cond, the weald, or as they are ſomtymes called 
the wwilds of Kent, that is, the foreſt parte of 
Kent: of the third, or rather fourth, which is 
wold, the I, and the highnes of the ſound. of the 
o being omitted, is become in the Netherlands 
wout ; and in England wood : and whereas Yorks- 
wold, and Cots-wold, do yet retayne thoſe names, 
and are not foreſts, I am fully of opinion, that 
they have heertofore bin woadie places :''—but 
not to depend on Verſt. alone, Caſaub. and 
Clel. have adopted this ſame opinion ; the for- 
mer of whom derives theſe words from "Yan, 
' fslva;, and the latter from the Celt. 21; which, 
he ſays, is radical to 'Ta-n, Hua: but Lye, un- 
der the art, wood, derives them from the Alman. 
uualt, uuald, quod manifeſte præmiſſo vaw, vel 
wo, eſt ab Aol. Ade, pro Ages, ſaltus, lucus, ſilva, 
eremus; Sax. pald, vel peald, eſt nemus, Hua; 
Belg. wout, vel wand; and Skinn. adds Jocus 
Hvæ expers, montes, ſeu colles, Avacy :—fo that 
whatever thoſe places may be at preſent, they 
undoubtedly took their names from being woods, 
and foreſts, | 

WALE in fluffs; neſcio an bene, procul- 
dubio a Dan. well, aut vell; tela; hoc a Lat. 


vellus: Skinn.” and there the Dr. ſticks :;—but 


vellus is Gr.: ſee WOOL :—wale ſeems more 
naturally. to be derived from the ſame root with 
WEAL, or ſtripe : Gr. 7 
WALEN 1228 errare, vagari: Caſaub.“ 
WALOON } à wanderer, or ſtranger ; one who 
comes from abroad, from foreign countries: or perhaps 
it may rather be derived, as in the following art. 
WALES : “our Hales, or Gallia, or Walla, 
means literally nothing more than a mountainous 
country: Clel. Voc. 206:”—1ſo that Wales will 
take the ſame deriv. with the Celts and Gauls, who 
undoubtedly were the inhabitants of this country 
when the Romans landed under Czſar :—and 
conſequently a Welſbman is a mountaineer in a 
double ſenſe ; both from his being connected 
with the Gauls, before he came over hither ; and 


and LATIV. W A 
from the South- eaſtern parts by the Romans: ſo 


ALPS: Gr. i On 3 DAS 3:15 
WALK Aak, quaſi Fax, calx; the 
WALKER fuller > heel; unde calco; to tread, 
WALEkING- mill] or trample; © and from 


hence,” ſays Ray, who quotes Skinn. “ is derived 
a walker, or fuller; and. likewiſe a walk-mill, or 
fulling-mill; à Belg, walcker; fullo ; Ital. gualcare 
pannos premere, calcare; Teut. walcten; pannos 
polire : omnia credo a Lat. calcare: — conſe- 
quently Gr.: — but with regard to walk, when it 
ſignifies ſimply the af of walking, Skinn. very 
juſtly derives it, or, according to his manner of 
expreſſion, *©* alludit Oryopar, abeo, Proficiſcor ; to 
go forth, take a walk abroad: —unleſs it is only 
a different dialect of vado, quali waldo, walk; 
and then it would originate a Badge, vado, eo; 10 


| go abroad. 


WALL: © Sax. pall, peall ; Belg. walle; vallum; 
nomen hoc vallo, ſeu faſſato inditum a Græcã 
phraſi Bæ , 5 reg Toy XE, prorſus uc 
Romani dicebant jactre vallum : Jun.“ to caſt up 
a trench, mound, or fortification. 

WALL-eyed : Skinn. calls this, morbus egucrum, 
ni fallor :—then, perhaps, the Dr. (tho' a phy- 
ſician, not a horſe-leach) was miſtaken ; for 4 
wall-eye is rather a blemiſh, than @ diſeaſe : nei- 
ther is it derived, as the Dr. ſuppoſes, from the 
« Sax. hpale, hpæl; cetus, balena ; 1c, a ſimi- 


ſhould have been written whale-eyed; but this 
derivation, as I have never yet heard what co- 
lor the what's eyes are of, may be rather ſuſpi- 
cious: — it ſeems more natural to ſuppoſe it 
means what Butler ſays of his hero's horſe, 
The beaſt was ſturdy, large, and tall, 
With mouth of meal, and eyes of wall. 
Part I. Cant. i. 423 
i. e. as his mouth was white and mealy, ſo were 
his eyes too; for as Walls are generally repre- 
ſented to be white (thou cited wall! Acts xxiii. 3.) 
lo a white-eyed creature may be very naturally 
called a wall-eyed creature, borſe, &c. 
WALL-WORT ; © ebulus, quod circa muros 
' radices figere, ac facillime ſuccreſcere ſoleat: Sax. 
pal-pype : Jun.”—dwarf elder, which generally 
grows about old walls, or ncar ruins : but both 
WALL, and WORT are Gr. 


if, like the little wwa/l-Aower, the wall-nut tree 
grew on the tops, or. out of the ſides of walls; 
which no man ever ſaw ; and therefore, ſome 
other interpretation muſt be given; and it is 


from the appearance of his country, wild and 
mountainous, to which he retreated, when driven 


etym. alone will both fix the orthogr. and give 
us the true meaning of this word; for it cer- 
| IF 8 


that Wales is derived in the ſame manner with 


litudine oculorum balænæ:“ — becauſe then it 


WAL-NUT, commonly written wa!l-nut, as. 


tainly 
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ſeemns to be derived from the ſame root with 
Wales; and fignifies no more than either the 
Wallia-nut, or Welth-nat ; or nux peregrina; the 
foreight-mit, or rather mountain nut: ſee WALES: 
Gr: and yet, perhaps, it be might better, becauſe 
a more ſimple deriv. according to Caſaub. to de- 
duce © wal-nut à Bax-aves, glans, vel juglans; an 
acorn, nut, or walnut; ut à Balena; a whale.” 


From Gx EE Ek, and LATIN. 
kainly can have no eohfiexion with 2 chli but 


ſeror; 1% be carried, or driven about. 


was Gr. 


' 


W A 


WANDER ; A, ago; unde varor; ay 
vangor, vel vandor ; valdè agor, fre bh 3s 
MA 


WANE of the moon: Verſt. acknowledges 
that the wane of the moon ſignifies. want, or d 
ficiency 3 and Jun. ſays ** Anglo-Saxonibus panian 
eſt minui, declinatio lung then it is a wonder 
they ſhould neither of them diſcover that WANT 


WALLET ; from the foregoing root: notis | 


nimirum eft,” ſays Jun. in wallnut, © quam, ut mo- 
nerĩ debeat, quod wale, et wael, vert. Belg. dice- 
batur atrenigena, peregrinus; wal- vaerd; prregrinatio 
walen, et wallen, peregrinari ; ab M Anau, 
vel 'AMnpi, vapor, erroz quod plerumque pro 
erronibus haberentur, qui extra ſolum patrium 
alid ſe conferebant; unde Sax. peallian; et 
Teut. walen; mantica, Jun.“ a budget, ſachel, or 
pouch, to travel with :—Skinn. derives wallet a 
pellis ; but pellis originates à , quiz ex 
pellibus conficitur :=and there is ſome probability 
in this deriv. | 

WALLOP, 70 boil 9 vel Ez, volvo, 

 WALLOW, tumble\ voluto; to roll, and tum- 
ple about ; the action of water, when boiling. 

WAN: Sax. pan, pallidus; Cymræis, gwan ; 
debilis, infirmus : Skinn. and Lye:“ — but they 
ought not to have ſtopt there; for van ſeems to 
come from the ſame root with WANE, or 
WANT, which are Gr. 

WANA; © vvant, defect, or lac: Verſt. Sax.“ 
— but it is Gr. 4 

WAND ſeems to derive à vimen; i. e. à vieo; 
which, according to Voſſ. originates à Bie, ol. 


WANG- tooth: this expreſſion appeared ſo 
truly Gothie, that Verſt. thought it was Sax. 
but he has given us ſo curious a circum— 
ſtance, that I ſhall deſire leave to tranſcribe 
it ; particularly fince Somher has confirmed it : 
e wang; heerof the Hd teeth are called wang-teerh, 
and before the vie of ſeales was in England, 
divers writings had the wax bitten with the 
wang-tooth of him that paſſed them ; which was 
alſo theerin mentioned in ryme ; thus, 

And in witneſſe this is ſooth, 

Ie bite the wax with my wang-tooth:” 
which makes it the more remarkable, that nei- 
ther of theſe Sax. critics ſhould ſee that the ex- 
preſſion is pure Gr.; particularly after Somner 
had told us “ ſi recta ſeriptura mangon ; nos wan- 
gen :”—there is no doubt but this latter is a dia- 
le& of the former; which is evidently derived 
from the ſame root with MANCHET, or 
MUNCH : Gr.: or perhaps wang may take the 
ſame origin with FANG : Gr. | 

WAN-HAEL ; “ wanting helth, infirme, or 
maymed : Verſt, Sax.“ - but both WANT, and 
HEALTH, are Gr. | 


WAN-HOPE, *« difpaire; it groweth through 


pro Mie, ligo; to tie, or bind; being a ſlender, 
pliant twig, or er: thus much as to the wand 
itſelf; bur if we intend to expreſs its power, 
we muſt then follow the opinion of Cle}, Way. 
, who obſerves that tbe wand was one of the 
Druidical infignia of office; but as the Druids 
paſſed alſo for magicians #hd ſoothſayers, it like- 
wiſe was taken for a conjurer's ſtaff, or wand : 
the Gr. Maeve (it ſhould have been printed either 
Mallaa, or Mavylis) implies divination, or ma- 
gic by the wand: —let me obſerve then, it 
ſeems more probable that the word wand is 
derived à Matic, quaſi - want-is, unde vates; 
for we often find m and ww interchanging, as 
well as the ] and d ſo that Mais] might eaſily 
convert into want, or wand. 
' WANDED-chair; © cathedra ſemicircularis 
viminea ; forte,” ſays Skinn. © I Teut, wand; 


want of hope : Verſt,”—it groweth from the Gr. 
WANKLE ; © Belg. wanckle; Sax. pancol ; 
inſtabilis, levis, fluttuans : Lye:” — it ſeems to 
be only a different dialect of WABBLE, or 
WAGGLE : Gr. 
WAN-TRUST, © diftruft, ſuſpition : Verſt.“ 
—again Gr, £5.25 
WANT, defe# : © quod vero attinet ad de- 
fectivum illud Alman. auan, et uuana, vix puto 
quenquam eſſe,“ ſays Lye, © qui non manifeſ- 
tiſſimum in eo deprehendat veſtigium Ave, ine; 
without ; for, when we are without any thing, 
we are ſaid to be in want of it; præſertim cùm 
Aol. digamma receptifſima conſuetudine præfi- 
gatur vocabulis 2 vocali, vel diphthongo incho- 
antibus ; ita ab An, eſt wayen, ſpirare ; ab Aris, 
waſe, limus ; ab Epis, werre, dilidium — a de- 
feld, or deficiency ; need or neceffity :—manifeſt as 


paries ; quia fe. inſtar parietis totum fere corpus 
circundat: vel, quod eodem redit, à verbo wen- 
den; vertere: —but it is remarkable, that the 
Dr. could not find that WAND was Gr. as above. 


* " 


the veſtigium between want and Ave might appear 
to this gentleman; yet Caſaub. found a far greater 
affinity between want and Evay, ery alu, cd nam 
digamma præpoſito, Evas fit Fevav, unde want. 

a WAPPLE- 


| W A 
2 WAPPLE-way ; © 4 horſe path: Ray? 


perhaps only a Northern dialect for whipple-way'; | Bot baths; the old Latins uſed formus : Caſaub. 


meaning the ſame as we do by @ bridle-way, or 
a ſpur-way 3 i. e. a narrow road for @ horfeman 


to ride in; and not for coaches, carriages, or 


carts to paſs through: conſequently Gr. : ſee 
WHIP: Gr. | 

WAR, battle : © Apns, Mars, deus belli; pro 
ipſo bello, cum ol. digam. 

Ny & egxeot# ems derrvoy, wo Furaywpey Apna. 
Darn HH Iliad B. 381 2” 
both Cafaub. and Upt. have given this deriv.; 
but the former has likewiſe offered another, 
prior to this; viz. Oag, et aeg, nxor ; quod Ho- 
merus tum alibi toto tuo poemate, tum his inter 
alia verbis paucis docet ; | 

—Avdowor: jacrgycyarror, gopuy wine Spt. 

| URL Iliad I. 327; 
rapi quoque uxores olim ſolitæ: and Horace 
likewiſe obferves, that they have long been 
teterrima cauſa belli: quid quod etiam enſes, Aopes, 
exponuntur Heſychio ? ſwords, the inſtruments 
of war: or laſtly, we may, with Lye, under the 
art. want, derive © war, or werre, ab Epis, diſ- 
dium, bellum;” contention, ſtrife, diſſention. 

WARBLE, ſeems to be but a contraction of 
variable ; to utter a various tone, or note: and 
if fo, then it will take that deriv. Gr,:—tho? it 
might be better to derive wwar#/e, with Caſaub. 169, 
a vibrare ; to vibrate ; becauſe in warbling, the 
ſound frequently vibrates on the ear: only till 
it is Gr.: ſee VIBRATION : Gr. 

WARD, when uſed in compoſition, “ voci- 
bus poſt poſitum eſt; ut Eaſt-ward, Weſt-ward, 
home-ward, down-ward ; i. e. Orientem, Occi- 
dentemve-verſus : Jun.“ — true; but then it 
originates from the Gr.; for verſus derives from 
verto; and verto deſcends from Terxo, quaſi Iglu, 
verto; to turn towards. 

WARD, or pupil Y Ovges, cuſtos; a guard, or 

WARD-ROBE guardian: Caſaub. and 
Upt.“ here it may be proper to obſerve again, 
as we have hinted under the art. GUARD, that 
_ thoſe words which the Greeks wrote with the 


diphthong Ov, the Latins wrote with va, or gua, 


and the Northern nations wrote with wa ; thus 
Ovai, Veg; cb, Valeo; Gualterus, Walter; Gu- 
lielmus, William. | 
WARD and watch: either from the foregoing 
root, or from WARY : Gr. | | 
Worms I dico; unde virus; q,d. 
WARES verificare ; i. e. veras et finceras 


eſſe merces polliceri; to verify, and offert the real 
goodneſs of any article to be fold. | 

WARK, pain; only a various diale& for 
WORK : Gr. 


From Gr err, and LATI R. 


CO DD ET NR CE eee een 


W A 
WARM, © ®rg#lt, calidus; bot; hence therme, 


and Upt.“ 
WARN, © nonnullam videtur affinitatem ha- 
bere cum Acshat, nego, recuſo: Jun. and Lye.” 
| WARRANT, or affirm; Epew, dico; unde verus; 


Iq. d. verificare; as we obſerved juſt now under 


the art. WARES; and hence a jockey warrants 
his horſe to be ſound. | 
WARRANT, permiſſion: Jun. under the art. 
grant, ſays, ** garantizare medio ſeculo dicebant 
pro warantizare, quod Teutonicæ originis eſſe 
liquet: - but even he himſelf has acknowledged, 
that „ warrant comes from the Ital. guardare : 
ward likewiſe,” ſays. he, comes from the ſame 
Italian word:”—then, as we have already ſeen, 
under the art. GUARD, that Italian word came 
from the Gr. :—Clel. Voc. 24, n, tells us, that 
** warrant originates from bar-wand ; the judge's 
warrant ; his ſtaff; called alſo his wand: but 
the whole compound ſeems to be Gr, 
\ WARREN, Bie, Bleln, vita, vivus, Vivarium z 
warren, quali wi-warren ; briſt, lively, quick; as a 
place appears to be, when ſtocked with rabbets. 
WART, Oęo, Ogzw, ru0, averrunco, verruca; 
ce tuberculum cutis, ex biloſo multo enaſcens 
humore ; ab antiquo verrunco videtur nomen 
ſumſiſſe; eft enim ingratum, ac moleſtum quid: 
unde opera datur, t heliotropio, zacyntha, aliave 
berb4 verrucarid averruncetur, hoc eſt avertatur : 
Voſſ.”—z bard, callous protuberance on the fleſh, 
or ſkin, hike knots in the barks of trees; which 
ought to be plucked out, or eradicated, and remov- 
ed; they being not only diſagreeable to the ſight, 
but uneaſy to the touch. 
WIA; careful; © Ovges, vox Homero fa- 
miliaris, pro qua poſteriores enges maluerunt, 
cuſtos : Qęer, quoque (ex alia tamen hoc origine) 
curare, cuſtodire: Caſaub. and Jun.“ -e guard, 
"watch, be careful ;—though perhaps it might be 
better to derive wary, according to Cafaub. 
from Ouges, quaſi Fouges, cuſtos, a guardian, or 
keeper : in the fame manner as GUARD, and 
WARD: Gr. | 
WA's me; only a various dialect for woe rs 
me! Gr. 


WASH; Sax. pecan ; Belg. waſſchex; puto 


pauciſſimos eſſe, quibus non ſtatim occurrat 


uuaſtan, et uuazkan, nam utramque ſcripturam 

habet Kero, factum ex auuazzer, aqua: Jun.“ — 

and we might with equal propriety affirm, that 

there are as few, to whom the word water would 
not as immediately occur: conſequently Gr. 

WASHES, or marſby places; ** Aais, canhum, 

limus ; mud, dirt: Hom. Il. 9. 321. 

ecm or Ac xafureghs x 
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W A From Gn rzx, and LATIN. W E 


ö artet, Facing, Imoſus: fee Hom. II. B. 461. and Ii WAX, or grow great; Avi-avwy quaſi vaf-any, 

the commentators: Upt. in the former of theſe ¶ augeo, creſco 3 to grow, increaſe, to ſwell, | 

| quotations Aoi; undoubtedly ſignifies limus, et! WAX: Germ. wacts, à 2oeitben ; cedere 

| limoſus —but that Aci in the ſecond, which this | quia cera traftanti-cedit,” ſays Wachterus, et 

| gentleman has already produced under the art. I fic dicta eſt à moll.tie :. then we may naturally 

ASHES, ſhould ſigmfy muddy, marſoy ground; is | ſuppoſe, that wax is derived from the ſame root 

; a point which will ſcarce be admitted; for the rea- with WEAK, quaſi weacks, feeble, ſoft, and pliant : 

ſons given under that art. ++: +13 4 confequently;Gr. 127 ny „ 
WASP, ** Zong, Zone, by tranſpoſition $noxa, WAV: Verſt. ſuppoſes this word to be derived 

veſpa @,waſp : the Latin v being changed into | from the Sax. pexap ; but the following deriv, 

4: Upt.” Ea I by Voſſ. is far more natural: *nempe ei ta- 

WASTE, „vel à Ilavro;, vaſtus; quod à Tau, ¶ tione fit via ab Ola, qua quod Græci Oui, Latini 

ceſſare facio; nempe quia in locis vaſtis ceſſat cul- | dixere viaum: a road, paſſage, or path, _ 

rura, et converſatio humana: vel potius dicen- WAY-bit, commonly pronounced broad 

dum waſte ex Aragalos, vaſtatus; per aphær. vel FCwa- bit; but rather wbe-bit; be enim eſt 


ſyncop. et præmiſſo digam, more ol. nam parvus, exiguus; fortaſſe, ſays Lye, © abſciſſum 
Avaggval ft waſtare, evertere : Ger. Voſſ.“ but | 


| fuerit à Sax. hpene ; à quo Belg. weynig: — ſee 
Iſaac would rather derive vaſto à Anigu, Aae, | WHUNE ; Gr.: but Clel. Voc. 45, tells us, 
vel potius ab Alco, unde Aiguoz, vaſtare; to lay that in the Celtic, wee fignifies 1i/tle, ſmall © — 
in ruins, deſolation. | : and this ſeems to be only an abbreviation of 
WATCH; © Sax. pæcca, vigilia, vigilare ; to | E-aaocuv, minor; ſmaller, and therefore way bit, 
walten: Jun. Skinn. and Lye: — conſequently | or whe-bit, ſhould rather be written «wee-bit ; 
Gr.: ſee WAITS, and WAKE: Gr. i. e. 4 ſmall bit more. | 
WATER; "Towe, Fudge, with the Kol. WAY-BREAD; O:a-PBewles, to ſignify plantain, 
digam.; aqua: Caſaub. and Upt.” —Verſt. writes | which grows every where, in freets and ways: 
it weater, and ſuppoſes it Sax.—and Jun. ſeems | Ray ſuppoſes it Sax. F 
to be of the ſame opinion; for after producing | WAY-FARING-MAN :, © pzz-papan-man ; 
the Gr. deriv. above, he ſays, © diſpice tamen | Teut, weg-faren-man-: Skinn.“ but this whole 
annon ſatius ſit ab antiquo Sax. pzTa, humor, | compound is Gr. as we have already ſeen under 
liquor: — but ſurely he has not gained any ad- each. ſeparate art. 
vantage by this; for the Sax. para, and our WEA-worth yon; Anglis Borealibus : ſee 
word wet, are evidently derived ab Tilos, pluvia; | WOE-worth you : Gr. | 
Tiſios, pluvioſus; ab To, pluo; to rain; as that! WEAK; Sax. pac, et pæc; Belg. weckt; 
verb likewiſe undoubtedly originates ab Tee, Iceland. veitur, detruncata videntur ex Finales: 
agua; water :—Clel. likewiſe, Way. 71, admits, | prout Emu, Heſych. et Suid, exp. ane, 
that ow in Celtic ſignifies water: — but ow, and | wala, ayer, pug, inutile, vanum, ignauum, Ho- 
eau, are no more than Northern dialects of T- que, | lidum : Jun.“ uſeleſs, vain, feeble, fooliſh. 
converted into wa, aw, ow, eau-ter: conſequently | WEAL Ounw, Ovau, valeo'; health; conſti- 
Gr. as above. | WEALTH tution ; allo wealthy : likewiſe the 
WATH; © vadum; Sax. pad, quod à padan, | common weal, or common wealth; i. e. the pub- 
tranfire; a ford, or place where a river may be lic good, or public welfare. 
"WADED : Ray: — conſequently Gr. | WEAN; © Sax. apencd; ablactatus; Belg. - 
WATTLES, or cock's pills, © Teut. wadeln ; | wennen; aſſuefacere : Skinn.” but in the art. 
caudam movere; Belg. waeghelen, wagghelen agi- | wont, the Dr. writes the Belg. word wocnen; 
tare, vacillare; barba; ſeu palear galli gallinacei ; | aſſuefacere : now they hardly wrote both wenne, 
quia valde mobilis eſt: Sking.” —and yet the Dr. | and woonen, to ſignify. the ſame: thing: but in - 
could not ſee that his barbarous Teut. and Belg. | either caſe it is Gr. as in WONT, ſignifying 
words muſt have the ſame origin with WAG, and | permanency, duration; to accuſtom the child from the 
WAGGLE ; conſequently Gr. breaſt ; learn him to continue for a long time with- 
WAVE-29p, and down; Ayes, Te “hu, Helych. [our the nipple. 


Faiyss : hinc mare Aigeum, i. e. mare fluftilus tem- | WEAR-away q Sax. pznen, gerere z pe ſuan 


Peſtucſis vexatum + the tofſings of the ſea in a ſtorm. | WEAR clothes þ hping, gerere annulum; atque 
WAUL; © Ai, Fol. Fado, gjulo, ululo, rlamo, | WEAR &@ ring] adeo facile in iis agnoſcas 
cum quodam boatu reſono; acriter atque incon- | GrzcorumÞ:gav Jaxluaior, gerere annulum: quoniam 
dite vociferari: Jun,” 4 /quall berridly and dif- vero quotidiano uſu conteri, ſolent ea, quæ aſſidue 
agreeably, | 4 Ferimus 


 W BE 
mus, hinc Anglis etiamnum to wear, or waſte | 
away, eſt tabeſcere: atque adeo quoque ab hac 
ſtremã verbi acceptione, to weary, cœpit accipi 
pro fatigareʒ quòd laffituds corpora noſtra maxime 
frangat, atque ipſos quoque ſpiritus vitales valde 
imminuat : Jun.“ | 
WEAR, or ſluice : © Gothis wargan; probibere, 
arcere : Sax. pemian, peniqan, liquido fatis de- 
prehencas in Ergyev, arcere, probibere: Jun.” — 
to reſtrain, probibit, repreſs the paſſage of waters: 
Verſt. writes it worth, or weord, and ſuppoſes it 
to be Sax. and explains it by “ akynd of penin- 
ſula, or land enuyroned almoſt about with wa- 


ter, not in the ſea, but in ſome river, or between 


two rivers: it is in modern Teut. written wert: 
it ſeems that our weres, or water-ſteps, do heerof 
alſo take their name: —ſtill they may all very 
properly be derived as above. 

WEAT, © ſeems to differ from wit and wot 


From Gxxrx, and LATIN, 


WE 
day: it may ſeem ſtrange to derive the name of a 
Saxon deity from the Greek tongue; but if the- 


interpretation of all our etymol. be right, that 


Wedneſday is the day appropriated to the worſhip 
of the Saxon Woden; and if, as they ſay, Woden 
ſignifies Goden, or God's ſon; then it has been 
ſhewn, that GOD is Gr. +007 
\ WEED in the field, anſwers to wood, and wild: 
Clel. Way, 86: by wood however is meant not 
liznum, but fylva, fylveftris, ferus; and conſe- 
quently will deſcend from va-n, va-wdngs, ferus 
ſyl-veſtris ; whatever grows wild in woods, and 
hedges. | 

WEEDS of mourning; Sax. pæda; Goth. 
c; veſtis, habitus, ſingularem videtur affini- 


o 


tatem habere cum Eofng, vel Eofes, veſtis: Jun. 


and Lye :”—the particular dreſs of mourning ap- 


| propriated to a widow. 


* WEEK : Clel. Voc. 107, n, gives us a re- 


only in dialect: Ray :”—then we ſhall ſee preſently ; 
WEATHER, climate; © Aitve, ther: Caſaub.“ 


markable deriv. and definition of à week z which, 


eight ; and nos; night ; or ſo many days as are in- 


that it is Gr. | 5 ſays, is derived à “ wyth-nos; from wyth-z 


the heavens, the ſtiey influences :—Clel. Voc. 107, 
n, fuppoſes © weather to be derived from the 
Celtic edaer; which,” he ſays, © ſignifies a wing; 
and the genii of the winds were in their temple 
at Athens repreſented with wings: - then we 
might imagine, that edder belonged more pro- 
perly to feather; for tho” the winds might be re- 
preſented with wings, yet tbe weather could hardly 
have been ſo repreſented : the winds fy, and pals 
along with great rapidity, and ſo far their wings 
are proper; but the weather may be calm and 
ſerene, without a breath of wind ſtirring; in 
which caſe wings would be very uncharacteriſtic. 
WEAVE ?“ Ton, Tpau, vel Toaww, texo : 
WEB I Caſaub.”—zo work in à loom. 
WED, Ei, ſponſalia munera ; bridal gifts; 
dos; dower, or portion: Jun.” to which he adds, 
Sax. ped alii deſumptum putant ex vadium, et 
vadare :- but the former of theſe. words is not 
to be found; and the latter ſignifies % wade over 
a river: Clel. Way. 52, tells us, that wed, and 
wedding, are the ſame as Bed, and bedding : con- 
ſequently Gr. | \ | 
WEDGE : Dan. wegge; Belg. wigge dicitur 
cuneus, i. e. ligneum illud, ferreumve inſtrumen- 
tum, quod in arbores diſcindendas totis viribus 
adigunt lignatores, quo fiſſura magis magiſque 
aperiatur, atque arbor hinc inde diſſiliat in partes: 


fortaſſe præmiſſo digam. ol. non male fic | 


dictum putabimus ab Oye, quaſt woigein, 


cluded within eight-nights :”” — now wyth ſeems 
to be a violent deviation from Ora, ofo, otto, 
ocht, wyth ; eight :—but he has taken no notice 
of the wonderful connexion and conformity 
between nos, and Nut, nox; night :;—1t might 
however be better to refer the word WEEK to- 
the Sax. Alph. 

WEEL 10 catch fiſh ; "Han, ſalix 3 the willcww 
of which this ſpecies of net is made, 

WEEL, or @ «whirlpool; © Sax. pæl; Ray:“ 
« pæel; Johnſon :'”—we might rather ſuppoſe 
they were all deſcended ab Emu, veive; to roll, 
to turn round in any diretiion. 

WEEL, or will; Germ. welen; Belg. wael ; 
Dan. hodiernis vaal ; eledtio: Ray :''—they ſeem 
rather to be derived from the ſame root with 01/, 
or choice; i. e. à Lat. vol; which. undoubtedly 
originates à BZN- H. 

WEEN, 10 ſuppoſe; Somner imagines it to 
be derived © à penan; unde noſtrum to ween, 
eopſe ſenſu, ut chm dicimus I ween 3 ego 
exiſimo; et qui ſui ipſius opinioni nimium 
fidit, nobis dicitur jo overween z OFeN-pen- 
nyrre:“ —and ſo far may be right: but now 


| we ought to conſider, whether penan did not 


originate ab Oey, quaſi Foivav, ab Opai, Bulo z 
to ſuppoſe; to conjecture; as, well I ween. 

WEEP: if we follow Somner, this. word is 
intirely Sax. à pop, pophir, popindi piepon, 


aperire; prorſus ut ex o,, wine; onog, Witte: 
Jun.“ —that wooden, or iron inſtrument, by which 
lolid bodies are riven aſunder. 


 WEDNES-DAY, contracted from Meden's. 


popendi, popan, and peapend ; fietus, lugeo, plore: 
if we follow Jun. it is Gr. ab Aims, gravis; 


' aurrus Tever, labor difficilis; avs. o % grave 


exitium : any, weight of woe, WEESEL 


- * * 
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W E From GAR Rx, and La Tin. ö 


WEESEL; © Ach, iniguus, nefarius; nemini I Sax. — but they are all more probably derived 
certe poteſt ignota eſſe indoles hujus animalculi-] from the Gr. 
valde omnibus naxii: Jun.“ —a very noxious little WERD 


all ſignifying one and the 


animal, | WEY-WARDS { ſame thing; , viz. fatum, 
WEEVIL; Evaas, vermes; ſmall inſets in WIERDES { parce,** ab Alman. ard: fa. 
corn, malt, flour, &c. WYRDS 


tum, fors; Saxonibus pyſd, 
WEIGH-anchor ſeems to take its deriv. not | interdum dicebatur fatum, alias vero fortuna; 


from being weighty, or heavy z; but from the | utrumque occurrit aliquoties in Boethiana para- 
lever, or bar, which is commonly called the | phraſi regia: minime tamen dubitandum, quin 
. band-ſpike, and by which the wind-laſs is put | hæc fati ſignificatio fit antiquior; quum enim 
into action; this ber in Latin might be rendered | popd, vel pynd, proprie fit ver bum, ſermo: ma- 
by vec-tis, which originates i vebo, xi, um; to | nifeſtum quoque hanc verbi, vel ſermonis appel - 
weigh, or heave up: conſequently Gr.: ſee VE- | lationem vl «Cox» uſurpatam de iſthoc dicbo, 
HICLE : Gr. vel decreto, quod Deo viſum eſt de unoquoque 
a WEIGH of wool, cheeſe, &c. © quod Cowel- | noſtriim effari, vel conſtituere ; quodque Latini 
lus numerat,” ſays Spelm. © in waga, ad 256 | dixere fatum, à fande: Jun.” —after this, we may + 
libras grandiores :—Varrone veia plauſtrum no- | wonder that this great critic and etymol. ſhould 
tat; inde vega, onus plauſtri: then they all ] not trace the deriv. of this word up to the 
ſeem to originate from the ſame root with WA- Gr.; inſtead of which he proceeds to nothing 
GON : Gr. but quotation :——what therefore ſhall be farther 
WEIGHT ; „ Ayes, pondus, quali Fayfes : | offered on this ſubject, will be referred more 
Caſaub. and Upt.”—any heavy body; alſo op- properly to the art. WORD: in the mean time 
preſſion, affliftion. i let me only obſerve, that Shakeſpear in his 
WEL- COME: skinn. would derive theſe | Macbeth, act i. ſc. 3. makes the Witches in wind- 
words à Lat. Bellèe; —but we have already ſeen, ing up a charm, ſay, | 
under the art. BELLE, that it is Gr. ;——as for All. The weyward ſiſters hand in hand, 
all the compounds, they may be found under their Poſters of the ſea and land, 
reſpective articles; unleſs when their primitives Thus do go about, about ; 
themſelves are not in uſe. | | Thrice to thine, and thrice to mine, 
** WELKIN ; © Sax. pelen; à verbo pealcan, And thrice again to make up nine:;— 
| _ wolvere : Skinn,” —© 3 vero pealcian videri Peace ! the charm's wound up. 
| poteſt tractum ex EMooey, vel Eaillav, volvere ; | on which expreſſion, the weyward fiſters, Mr, 
1 nam hæc originatio non male quoque in nubes | Warburton obſerves, that weyward had an- 
1 quadrat, que ferri ſolent Eaunlwy, volutatim : | tiently the very ſame ſenſe as weird, and was 
Lye :”—the atmoſphere, which ſeems to roll round, | indeed the very ſame word differently ſpelt:”— 
or to be rolled round the earth : or perhaps welkin | the latter however, being nearer to the original, 
may more properly be derived ab Eax«v, though | ought to be preferred, for the reaſons which will 
it ſignifies only zrabere, et trahi, to be drawn | be given under the art. WORD: Gr. 
round the earth :;—ſhould neither of theſe be ad- } WERE, or man: it is not to be wondered, 
mitted, we mult refer it to the art. WOLC: Gr. | that good old Verſt. when he looked at this 
WELL, to flow cut!“ ano tz Anaev: John | word, dreſt up in this manner, ſhould miſtake 
WELL of water t iv. 14. nn vdales Anaoers | it for one of Saxon growth; for, © our anceters,” 
eg Guny areyiov: R. AMnouer, ſalio: Caſaub. and | ſays he, “ vſed ſomtyme were in ſteed of man: — 
pt.“ to ſpring, leap, or ſpout forth. but he could never have ſuppoſed, or perhaps 
WELTER, EH, volvo; to rell, or tumble | would never have granted, that were was de- 
about. | | rived from the Greek word Is ; thus Is, vis, vim, 
WENCH: Jun. under the art, ſwain, ſays, | vi; unde vir; unde were; à man. 
Dan. ſuend eſt puer, minifter ; Sax. ppein; Belg. | WERE-WOLE, for man-wolf; the Greeks 
ſwent eſt juvenis; ſwente, juvencula, que Anglis | expreſiing the very lyke in lyc-antbropos: Verſt.“ 
 wwench :”"—1t ſeems moſt probable, that wwench | —he might rather have inferred the direct con- 
is formed by curtailing the word ju-VENC-ua ; | trary; viz. that what the Greeks expreſſed by 
a young woman: but then we have already ſeen | yc-anthropos, the Saxons. expreſſed by this were- 
that JUVENILE is Gr. | wolf ;—perhaps he meant ſo; but if not, it 
WEORTHIGE boos | _ ſup- | would ſcarce be worth while to diſpute with him 
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WEORT H-SCYP þpwvoortih-fhip þ poſes them j about it, or to repeat the long and ridiculous 
W OR SE) woor-ſhip ] all to be ſtory he tells us, of“ men converting = 
1A | | elves 


= 


W H 
ſelves into wolves, by annoynting their bodyes 
with an oyntment made by the inſtin& of the 
devil, and the putting on a certaine inchanted 
girdel:” ſee likewiſe LYC-AN THROPY: Gr. 

WERN, Apvzjas, recuſo, nego ; to refuſe, deny. 
' WERTH, *© orthographia tantum differre 
videtur A wirde, et werd; quod vide: Lye:”— 
conſequently Gr.: ſee WRP. 
WERT G; vvery : Verſt. Sax.“ — perhaps he 
meant wearyz if ſo, it is Gr.: —or perhaps 
he meant wherry, or Boat; but if ſo, till it is 
Gr.; as we ſhall ſee preſently. | 

WEST: © Sax. Vere; Alman. Uueſt ; Belg. 
Weſt, ſunt ab 'Eoregos, occidens ; mutato * in 7; 
ut à Baanlw, Blatta;, enn, liſta ;. udn, fludium ; 
weooos, teſſara: Jun.“ —the point which is oppoſite 
to the Eaſt :=Clel. Voc. 191, fays, that“ Yet 
gives only the ſenſe of diminution:” and in 
other parts of his work he tells us, that“ wess, 


wee, and ee, ſignify Teſs :?—conſequently Gr.: 


ſee WAY-bi/ : Gr. 

WEST-MINSTER : © I fincerely believe,” 
ſays Clel. Voc. 54, © that in the Weſt of London 
there exiſted, in the very ſpot where the abby 
now ſtands, ſuch a meyn, mein, (fane) or minſter ; 
and was called Weſtminſter, for ages before that 


Græco- barbariſm monaſtery was ſo much as in 


exiſtence: - bbut both WEST, and MINSTER, 
are Gr. 2 N 

WEST-MORE-LAND: all Gr. as under 
their feveral art. 

WESY : ** vi/itare, oculis luſtrare; ſcribitur 
etiam veſy, et vizie : Lye: - but they all origi- 
nate ab Eid, video, viſum; viſio; unde viſito; to 
ſee, to go to ſee, to viſit. 

WET; *© "Tiles, pluvia; Tels, pluvioſus; ab 
o, pluo; to rain: Upt.“ 

WHALE ; Bana, by changing B into w; 
balena; cete : Upt.”— the largeſt of all fea ani- 
mals, called the grampus, or whale. 

WHAT: © Belg. wat; Sax. + 1 Goth, 
was + quis, quid; what : Lye:”—conſequently de- 
rived 2 Tis, quis, quid; quaſi quat, what. 

WHE-ADY ; © Anglis Boreal. milarium eſſe 
dicitur, quod juſto longius : certe,” ſays Lye, 
te 2 Sax. pide, longus, latus, ſpatioſus :. and then 
he refers us to wide, which he derives from the 
Gr.; but rejects it; whether properly, or not, 
will be ſeen preſently : in the mean time, let me 
only offer a conjecture ; that perhaps according 
to the Northern dialect, it may ſignify either 
a way added ; or a little more added to the common 
- way of reckoning ; a whe-added; and if fo, it 
may be Gr. ſtill, thro' another ſource. 

a WHEAN-cat; © catus famina : that queen 
was uſed by the Saxons to ſignify the female ſex, 


From GAE, and Latiy, 
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appears in that gueen-fugal, was uſed for a hen, 
or female fol: Ray: — but QUEEN, and 
AN aeonh 16% vans bp 
WHEASE : Skinn. and Lye explain this 
word by ©* ſpiritum ſtreperum, et interruptum; fibi- 
lare; inter ſpirandum obſtrepere :"—which is un- 
doubtedly right, with regard to one effect of 
this diſorder; viz. that all perſons, who wheaſe, 
make a noſſe in their breathing; but then - 
wheaſe does not relate Wholly to noiſe, as theſe 
gent emen ſuppoſe, notwithſtanding they have 
ollowed the opinion of Somner, who explains 
hp1S, hpida, by fatus lenis, aura; omnia à ſono 
ficta: but our word wheaſe ſeems rather to be 
derived ab A:, quaſi Agi, wayen, quaſi wayſen z 


ſpirare ; if that will carry the idea of breathing 


hard, as in an aſthma t—or' perhaps wheaſe may 
be only another dialect for QUEASY ; which 
would be Gr. ſtill, thro' a different root. 
WHEAT ; „An, Faxln, fruges; Hom. II. (N.) 
322. Anpiltpog ax]ny : Schol. roy oflev: S. 76. ubi 
Schol. rey aelov, TWEpIPpHFINUS 5 Upt.“ - but Jun. 
is of opinion, that both our words wheat, and 
rye, are derived from the Sax. and take their 
names from their color ; wheat ſignifying white ; 
and rye ſignifying red :—and yet even theſe two 
names may be doubted ; becauſe we have now a 
ſpecies of red-wheat; though they might not 
have it formerly: however WHITE is Gr. 
WHEEDLE : none of our etymol. will help 


us to the deriv. of this word; for they have all 
left it out, except Blount, who tells us, that 


* wheadle is a late word of fancy; and ſignifies 
to draw one in by fair words, or ſubtile inſinuations, 
to aft any thing of diſadvantage, or reproof: 
this may anſwer the purpoſe of a dictionary- 


writer; but this does not ſatisfy an etymol. : 


It is a very expeditious method of getting rid of 
any difficulty; and ſhews us how much eaſier it 
is to define, than to derive :—wheadle, as he 
writes it, ſeems to come ab Eads, quaſi Frads, 
demulſi : pert. ind. med. Att. pro Hda, ab Ado, 
vel Avdawo, placeo, to pleaſe, ſoothe, flatter, or 
cajole : tho” perhaps it ought rather to be written 
toheedle; and then it may be more naturally 
derived ab Hd, quaſi Fndu, ſuavitate, et jucundi- 
tate adficio, delecto, oblefio: R. Hove, ſuavis ; ſweet, 


mild, engaging ; or, as we may ſay, to ſweeten, or 
ſugar one over, with dulceate, honied words. 


WHEEL, ©. Ext, F, volvo; to roll, or 
turn round: Caſaub.”—Clel. Way. 81, would 


derive *©* wheel from obull; a circle of weed, or 


wooden O; this obull,“ he ſays, © is radical to 
volvo: - but volvo originates ab Eu, as above; 
and if from obull, ſtill ul, va-n, G- va; a wood, 
or wooden circle, are Gr. 
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, "Opeg, | terminus, 5 SY ora; the coaſt, or ſhore ; 


tile, is Gr.: ſee WAY=bit; Gr.: or elſe we 


* f * * 


Wo ago bout cas ee Sh, ene 
:, « WHEINT-lgd; .a fine ad; ironice diftuin,; 


3 Bα, operimentum 3 ab Exuuy i. e. 
Eixew, in vol uo, tego z to cover, hide, conceal. _ 
© WHELFP, ©. videtur eſſe a Xa quod 
Heſych. exp. gefw, fogyBer, et proprie olim in- 
tellectum fit verbum de canibus, vulpibuſgue in 
meu, dolore, aut vehementiore animorum com- 
motione acriter vociferantibus: Jun, under the 
art. yatlp: — but here it ſeems as if 2 great 
etymol. had miſtaken our word whelp, for yelp ; 
becauſe his definition is more applicable to 
grown up dogs, than, to puppies; beſides, our 
word whelp is expreſſive only of the young of 
creatures; thus we ſay, a lion's whelp, a bear's 
tobelp; fort which reaſon it ſeems more natural 
to ſuppoſe, with Skinn. neſcio an a Lat. vulpes, 
widpethla; 4 thelp ; meaning the young of any 
creature, particularly of the voracious tribe :— 
only we muſt not ſtop, here; for vulpes, and 
wulperula, are Gr.; as will be found under the 
art. WQLEF : Gr, | 1 
WIEN, quaſi guen, i. e. quando; at what 
Set 113 194 | | 

WHENCE, quaſi gas- hence; from what place. 

+ WHERE, quaſi quo-here ; in what place. 

WHERRY ; vel à Oe, porto; to carry, or 
ferry over: vel a celeritate; in a barry; vel à Lat. 
webere : vel n Sax. panan; ire, proficiſci : Skinn.“ 
none of which ſeem to anſwer the idea ſo 
nearly as horia; according to Lye :”'—but 
then that gentleman ſhould have told us, what 
Voſſ. tells us, © quare horia potius fit a Grecis ; 
nempe ut fit Ogea veus, litoralis cymba;, quod ab 


From GAIIx, ad Lifts. 
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hendi nihil opus eſſe, ut 4 Gr#cls arceflimus; 


1 : b 9114 3 11 ns, £114 JILMILLGAD 
Ray :”—but gueint or rather | cùm hens atque his ſimilia, commodivs ex ipfi 


| WHICKET for WHACKET ; or guittee 


moſt ONT and at the ſame time the moſt 
rational, becauſe moſt conformable to the na- 


— 


ture and genius of our own iſland, is the follow- 
ing, given by Clel. Way. 67. n; (and is here 
again repeated with pleaſure from the art, 
PICTS :) where he ſays, that © the Britiſh Pics, 
properly ſo called, never took their name from 
the circumſtance of painting he tin; but from 
their profeſſion of arms; from their perpetual 
ſtate of war; to diſtinguiſh them from thoſe, 
who pactfically acquieſced in the Roman uſur- 
pation: driven from their poſſeſſions, they fell 
back on the borders, (to the North, and the 
Weſt) and became a ſeparate body, or people, 
under the name of P:i#s, or Py#z#; (he ſhould 
have added Hulu, et Iluxlevw, pugil, Pugno;) a boxer, 
wreſtler, champion, and Thu well applied 
to thoſe combatants fer the liberty of their country : 


nempe quia eũ litus legimus : @ f/berman's boat, 
or am ſnall pinnace that ſails along ſhore. 
WHET-ſloxe; . *© Arorav, Faxen, exacuare ; 
Alg, acies: Upt.”—we might rather ſuppoſe, 
that Axovay originated ab Axon, C05; 4 hone -z Or. 
any ſtone to ſharpen an edged tool on. : | 
. WHETHER; perhaps only a barbarous 
Gothic diſtorflon of uter; and ** uter puto eſſe 
ab lego, per ſyncopen facto ex Zxolegos quod et 
ipſum «ter fignificat : Voſſ,” —which of the two. 
* WHEY, ** tbe finer part of milk,” accord- 
ing to Clel. Voc. 166, is derived from ee 
little; its ſubſtantive {baeth (yaaa, lac) milk be- 
ing underſtood : analogically to this is formed 
the French word whey,. petit Iait :?—but wee, 


muſt. refer whey to the Sax. Alph. 

. WHICH ; Ti, quis, que, quid; who, what : 
but Jun. fairly jt edges, olim deduxeram 
Ex Hue, qualis, quantus; poſtea tamen depre- 


a - 


they were alſo called,” adds he, © with a dialec- 
tical difference, wigbts, vigs, or whips :”—and 
conſequently Gr. as above. | 
WHILE, © olim; a contraction of illo tem- 
pore: Voll.”—fermerly, erewhile, in time paſt : alſo 


| time preſent, and to come: conſequently Gr. 


WHILK, the ſame as which; © in the North 
of England they yet ſay, built: Verſt.”—who 
could not fee that they are all derived à guid :— 


but guid is only the neuter of quis; and guis is 


undoubtedly derived à Tis, as we have juſt now 
ſeen in the foregoing art. WHICH : Gr. 
WHINE : Sax. panian derivari poſſet ab Aua, 
mgror, iriſtitia; unde Aviacle: eſt ægre, et gravi- 
ter ferre; to grieve, fret, cry, weep, Wail ;—ac- 
cording to Litt. whine is derived * a Tavwglai, gan- 
nire; to cry, as a dog, when his maſter comes 
home; allo o wimper, or bemoan himfelf, when 
beaten: - but then it ſeems rather to be derived, 


as above. 
WHINI-ARD; 


w H 
WHINI-ARD ; © Sax. pyndjan ; ventilare 


ut qui huc illue vibratus 'gerem hag 6 a vel 
otius à pinnan; acguirere ; et ape, honor; qui 
2 hens domino 125 acguirat Sinn.“ —but 
the Dr. ought to have conſidered, that in the 
former caſe, it originates from the ſame root 
with WIND, which is Gr.; and that in the 
latcer caſe, both WIN, and ape, or ARD, are 
Gr. likewiſe. ; 1 . | 
 WHINNY ; leg, Tivvoc, eguuleus, equus par- 
dus; 8 lively, ſprightly, little horſe, always neigh: 
ing: vel à Xaw, bio, hinnio, hinnitus ; to call like a 
horſe : or perhaps whinny may be derived A 
kahn, cachinnor ; to laugh ; becauſe it ſounds 
like laughtng. 

WHIP, abbreviated from "Anranu, vapulo; to 
corref?, chaſtize, ſcourge. : 

WHIRL 1085 Tvpow, Pups, gyrare, 
- -WHIRLI-GIGG) quaſi gyrlare; to whirl, or 
hurl round: the latter of theſe words, a whirli-gigg, 
takes Teyyuncs in its compolition, vel ge, 
rotundus, teres; any round body put into @ circular 
motion. 9 

WHISK-away ; Bac ab, vade, age, accelera : 
Hom. Hl. B. 8. Upt.” - Haſte away, begone, vaniſh. 
 WHISKERS, Morat, quaſi cobuſtax; converted 
into whiſkers z; ſuperius labrum, et in eo nati pili; 
the upper lip, and hairs growing on it. 
WHISPER ; v. dogs, ſuſurrus; YilugiCu, ſuſurro; 
to ſpeak ſoftly. | 

WHISTLE; -®voaw, flatu diſtendo; fiftulo 
Scuba, fiſtula; a hollow pipe, or reed, to be blown 
into: Verſt. ſuppoſes it to be Sax. 

WHIT; Sax. apihr, aliguid; ſomething, 
every article: Skinn.“ true; fo far as it goes; 
but it has been ſhewn, under the art. AGH, 
that this word is of Gr. extraction. 

WHITE; © Sax. hp; Belg. wit y Suec. 
hwit ; Dan. Huid; omnium origo videtur mihi,“ 
ſays Jun. “ peti poſſe ex . den, videre; nam quod 
van, vel Kol. digam. præfigi ſoleat verbis à vo- 
cali, vel diphthongo inchoantibus, toties moni- 
tum eſt, ut ultra inculcari non debeat: Cym- 
ræorum quoque cana, et cannaid, albus, videri « 
poſſunt pari modo derivata ex canfed; adſpicere, 
videre: - but theſe Cymr. words, cana, and 
cannaid, ſeem plainly to be different dialects of 
eandidus , and conſequently Gr. 

WHITE-CHURCH ; the firſt church,” 
ſays Clel. Voc. 67, n, © built in Britain of free- 
ſtone, by Biſhop Ninyas ; and was, according 
to Beda, called White-church, Whit-church, or 
IWhitern, i. e. White-kern; in which word we. 
may obſerve, that the & is diſmiſſed, or aſpirat- 


| 


\ 
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WHITE, or repay; God white you, God 


requite you, various dialect for quite, per aphær. 
pro requize : Ray:“ —if this be the true explana- 


tion, it deſcends à Ku, jaceo, quieſco ; unde 
guies, quietus; to grant a quittance, or releaſe ;, to 


permit a perſon to be at quiet: ſee QUIET : Gr. 
WHITHER are you going; quaſi guither ; quo; 
to what place ? Lat. 
WHIT-LOW : Skinn. and Lye have given 
us two different deriv. of this word; Skinn, 
calls it “ vox hybrida a Sax. et Fr. Theotiſc. 
prce ; dolor, et Fr. Gall. loup ; lupus; q. d. lupus 
doloroſus : Luye gives us the fame diviſion, but 
a different ſignification ; for he ſuppoſes the for- 
mer part to be derived à “ Sax, hpit; and to 
ſignify white : and the latter a Sax. lex; Alman. 
laugs ; Belg. lacye, and to ſignify low ; flanima ; 
paronychia ; ita dicta,“ ſays he, ut mihi qui- 
dem videtur ob colorem ulceris, et ſœevitiam ig- 
neam doloris quam facit:”—this perhaps may 
be right; but then WHITE we have ſeen is Gr. 
* WHIT-SUN-DAY : © Teut. Weiſſentag, i. e. 
Dominica Alba; quia ſc. recens baptizati a Paſ- 
chate ad Pentecoſten in templo albis veſtiti com- 
paruerunt : Skinn.“ but then here again, as in 
the former art. WHITE, it may be derived 
from the Gr. —Verſt. however has given us 
another deriv. which muft be referred to the 
Sax. Alph. n OTAIY 
WHITTLE; “Sax. hpreel: Skinn.” —**hprecol : 
Lye:“ palla candida, ſagum candidum; a white 
cloak, or gown:—but ſince its denomination 
ariſes from its color, it is Gr. | 
WHIZ ; Tie, fibilo; to hiſs; to make any 
Billing noiſe, like a ſtone from a ſling, or wet 
gunpowder. Tat | 
WHIZGIGG ſcems to be derived from the. 
foregoing art.; but, according to Spelm. in 
wiſcardi, it takes quite a different root: * wi/- 
cardi,” ſays he, © errones: unde dracones vo- 
lantes pyrio pulvere in ſpectaculum circumactos 
'whiſcardos Iceni vocamus : perinde res maxime 
impetuoſas, et rapidas: ductum à nomine tru- 
culentiſſimi ducis Roberti Wiſcard, qui paucis 
ante acceſſum Willielmi Victoris in Angliam 
annis, relicta (cujus erat) Normannia, Apuliam 
cum 15 tantum militibus fortunæ ſociis ingreſſus. 
eſt: brevi autem in ea orbis parte tot tantaque 
belli velut miracula ediderat, ut ſubjugatis Apu- 
lis, Calabris, Siculis, Afris, fuſiſque tandem 
Papa, Venetis, ipſoque Alexio imperatore, la- 
tiſſimas ſibi ditiones erexit, mundique terror 
habitus eſt: non igitur mirum ſi Dux ipſe Nor- 
mannicus, inſtructiffſimo exercitu, fluctuantem 
tum Angliam opprimeret ; cùm è ſubditis ſuis 


ed; and that kern, à circle, was antiently ſynomy- 
mous to. church ;—conſequently Gr. whe) 


| privatus hic quidem, mediocris parentelz, et 
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rerum anguſtiis laborans, in tantum Europe, | Oo, when Omer ſignifies babitatio, domus, may. 
Africæque potentiam triumphavit: hoc autem fio-?—it was Gr. not Sax,; that's all: — but it 
nominis per invidiam ei! à Saracenis inditum | gives me particular ſatisfaction to find the con- 
eſt ; quorum lingua Gui ſcard, ut me admonuit | jecture of Jun. confirmed by Spelm. who ſays, 
Falcandus Siculus, in præfatione libri ſui, errorem, © a Graco Oixos, potius quam Romano vicus, wie 
et per terras vagum ſignificat; © 1 noſtrum peterem : quod Saxonicæ dictiones fre- 

WHO : Sax. hpa; Belg. wie; quis, gut; | quentius Græcis reſpondeant, quam Romanis: 
omnia credo, ſays Skinn. © x quo, ablativo:“ | Saxonibus enim in more fuit Os diphthongum 
but that would be very ungrammatical, to derive | in pi, or wi, mutare; fic Ou, vinum, pyn ; et 
a nominative from an ablative; which would be | Owes, vicus, pic, or wich. 


» 


full as bad, as the Etonian and Weſtminſter me- WICK, or office; © eſt terminatio nominum, 
thod of deriving *a future from an aoriſt; i; e. munus, officium, et ditionem denotans ; à Sax. pic, 
deriving an original tenſe from its derivative. quod mihi videtur factum A Goth. wico, cui con- 
WHOLE; © "Oxec, totus; integer, univerſus ; ſonum Lat. vicis: Lye's Add.“ - we might ra- 
all, intire; alſo healthful, ſoaun: Caſaub“ ] ther have ſuppoſed the direct contrary ; that the 


: WHOOP; „Iceland. opa; clamare: Lye:“ | Northern and Latin words were all of them 
* a Cimbræis op : Skinn.“ - but Jun. dictum «p | derived from the ſame root with VICAR, i. e. 
deflectit ab exis, quod Heſych. exp. $wm, vox; | from the Gr. ; as when we ſay, fberiffwick, 
any loud vociferation. brig I | hailywick, or bailiffwick, meaning the office of 
WHORE ; '© Oae, Oaęts, et per contrattio- | ſheriff, bailiff, &c. | | 
nem Nees, mulieres; (women ef ill fame :) Upt.” WICKED ; © Sax. picca; imcantater, venefi- 
vel à Kogn, puella, flia; Anglis olim bure, | cus :”—but then it would originate from the 
nunc whore ; meretrix: Caſaub. and Upt.“ à girl, | ſame root with WISDOM, and WISE, which 
wench, or kept miſtreſs. : would have a ſtrange appearance; and yet ad- 
* WHORTL E-verries; © ſeu ut Somner ſcri- | miſſible, if we underſtand it in the ſenſe of 
bit hirtle-berries; à Sax. . heopT-bequan ;z q. d. | ſacer, in Latin; meaning thoſe who. are ſaid to 
heart-berries; nobis vaccinia, ſeu bacce vitis | be wickedly-wiſe, and finfully-knowing ; but ſuch 
Idææ, quod malt Somner mora exponit : figura | figurative "interpretations ought to be avoided, 
cor referre viderentur ; quod tamen mihi non | as much as poſſible, in etym.: and there- 
videtur : vel quod peculiariter cord; prodeſſe cre- | fore it might be better to derive “ wicked ſim- 
derentur : Skinn.”—which, if they did, they | plictus,” ſays Skinn. © a Lat. vitiatus :”— but 
would be Gr.; viz. à Keagp, cor; quaſi keartle- | even then it would be Gr.: ſee VICE, or wick- 
Berries: but perhaps it would be better to re- edneſs : Gr. 
fer them to the Sax. Alph. | WICKER : it is rather a bold aſſertion in 
WHUNE ; “ Anglis Boreal. deſignat exiguum, | Skinn. to ſay, that the“ Dan. vigre; and the 
parvum, parcum : Sax. hpæne, hpon ; aliguantu- Lat. vimen, are utrumque a Teut. wickeln ; ob- 
lum, paululum: Lye — Hicks:”—but ne | volvere, glomerare; quia (c. ex intertexto, et 
ſeems to be only the Sax. termination added to | quaſi glomerato vitili conficitur:”—it is much 
hpe, or whe, or wee, or ee; all which are but | more natural to ſuppoſe, that vimen was deiived 
abbreviations of E-Azcocwv, minor; ſmaller, leſſer. | à vieo; and that vieo was derived ab Ito, ve/tic, 
WHY ; Sax. hp1; Fr. Gall. guey;z. neſcio | jungo ; to join, weave, or bind together. 
an à Lat. quei, quare : Skinn.” —wherefore ; for WICKET ; © Fr. Gall. guichet ; Belg. wicket, 
what reaſon, what cauſe. | |  wincket ; parva janua : Skinn.” —a ſmall door, or 
WICH}; „unde tot terminationes nominum | rather peeping-hole : but if wincket has any con- 
oppidorum, et pagorum; (ut Nor-wich, 1p/-wich, | nexion with WINK with the eye, or peep thro', it 
Sand-wich) a Sax. pic; Belg. wiick ; Dan. viick; | is Gr. | 
Anus, ripa, ſeu litus finuoſum ;' vel caſtellum, pro-| WIDE: © in diſſectis Belgicarum etymologi- 
pugnaculum, vicus: Skinn.“— after which, the carum ſchedis retuli wide ab Oidew, tumeo; quod 
Pr. acknowledges, that his Sax. Belg. and Dan. | intumeſcentia laxari, ac dilatari ſoleant: Jun,”— 
words, „ non incommode declinari poſſent A | this may perhaps be the original; at leaſt there 
Lat. vicus: Fr. Jun. tamen more ſuo deducit'} does not appear any tolerable reaſon, why it 
ab Oiues: — but the Dr. had a little before ad- | ſhould be rejected. EINE 
mitted, that the Fr. Theot. wiick, fgnifies | WIDOW ; “Eis quo, unde Hetruſcum iduo ; ex 
manſio, vel ſtatio; and that the Sax. pician ſig- quibus vidua conflatum videtur, quia à marito 
nifies habitare, manere: then what objection | /ejunta, ſeparataque : Vol,” —a woman ſeparated, 
could he now poſſibly have to Jun's, deriv, ab Hand divided from her huſband by his death; = 
ore 


W I 
fore which ſhe was accounted as one with him 
but now, they are become two; the dead huſ-: 
band, and the living wife: — but If, Voſſ. is 
of opinion, that © vidua is derived from To, 
Ihe, propria, ſua, private :"—this ſeems to be 
an unnatural ſenſe of the word; becauſe then 
the woman would have been as much @ widow 
before her marriage, as after the death of her 


huſband ; which would contradi& the idea we: | 


* 


have of a wid. eee ee 

WIEGH, or 'waagh; @ leaver, or wedge; 
Sax. pæqe, pondus maſſa, libra : Ray :”—by this 
deriv. and explanation we might imagine, that 
this word originated from the ſame root with 
WEIGHT, or WEDGE; in either caſe tis Gr. 

„ WIELD 1 Ei, verto, volvo: Caſaub. 

* WIELDY) and Jun.“ — e feway, or wave; 
to give a ſceptre, trunchion, &c, any graceful. 
motion, or agitation; the cauſe of which ſeems; 
to be a relief of the hand that bears it, which 
would otherwiſe be tired, and fatigued, if it. 
were always held in one' poſture and attitude : 


ſome etymol. ſuppoſe, that wield is derived from | 


ealdan; to uſe any thing with full command, as a 
thing not too heavy : and this deriv. might have 
been admitted, if we did not uſe the expreſſion, 
to ſway a ſceptre ; which ſeems to convey motion, 
i. e. fo wave it about with facility: and in this 
ſenſe even the Sax. pealdan may be derived ab 
Eiaw, verto, volvo; as above: — there is however 
another deriv. in the Sax. Alph. . 

WIFE. : Verſt. writes it wif, or voyf; wuxor; 
and ſuppoſes it to be Sax. bur it is undoubredly 
derived from © Olga, ſeu Oipew, coeo ; Upt.“— 
to conjoin, unite together in wedlock. + | 

WIGGER; © validus, robuſtus, acer: Anglis 
Boreal. ; Iceland. vigur eſt vegetus, ſtrenuus, agilis, 


bello aptus ; à vig; cædes, bellum ; quod à Goth. 


vigan; bellum gerere: Lye:”—and if there had 


been a hundred more Northern words, he would 


have gone thro* them all, rather than have tried 


if it might not be deſcended from the ſame root | 
Clel. Voc. 38, 9, „the etimon of the Gr. Bzan, . 


with WAGE war; or whether or no wigger 
might not be only a Northern dialect for 
VIGOR : both Gr. #2 | 

WIG: it is almoſt impoſſible to get at the 
true deriv. of this imporant word: for our etymol. 
have either left it out, or given us circumlocu- 


tion, inſtead of deriv. ; and explanation, inſtead} 


of etym.: being therefore in a manner intirely de- 
ſerted, let me only offer the following conjecture; 
viz. that wig may be nothing more than an abbre- 
viation, and transformation of rica, thus; ica, 
wica, wicca, wig : conſequently Gr. as under 
the art. PER-RUKE. : Gr. 23 
WIGHT, or perſen; though this word ap- 
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pears to be derived à Sax. pihr; or Fr. Theotiſe. 
uuig bt; creatura, animal; according to Skinn. 
yet it is of Gr. extract.: for Jun. refers us to 


nd, or never a wid; i. e. as we now write it, 


whit ; which we have already ſhewn to be Gr.; 


for wh among the Sax. anſwers to gu among 
the Latins : and therefore, when Butler ſays of. 


bis hero; that 
A wight he was, whoſe very ſight wou'd- 
Entitle him mirror of knighthood/; 
he meant that he was a ſomebody, an aliquis ; a 
perſon of great eminence, and figure. 
WILD 15 to be Bewildered, Ave, 
WòILDERN FSS {\ Faves, animo eſſe anxio, et 


inguieto, inſanire: Caſaub. and Upt.”—to be 


perplexed in mind: and hence, ſays Upt. the old 
expreſſion, to be in a wood : i. e. nad: one whoſe 
ſenſes are as much bewildered, as if he himſelf 


| were literally loſt /7 a wood : Verſt. ſuppoſes it 


to be Sax. but with Jun. and Clel. it might be 


better to derive wild, ab Tun, unde Ta-wong, . 


ferus, ſyl-veſtris ; a wood, grove, or foreſt. ' 

WILES, cunning, craft: Aioxes, vel Aionoprilis, 
aſtutus, callidus: Caſaub.” —a- ſubtile, cunning, . 
crafty fellow. © | 

WILK, or whilk ; Sax. pralk; cochlea ma- 
rina, qua olim ad buccinandum utebantur : hoc 
a verbo pealcan; volvere, revolvere; quia fc. ejus 
teſta in orbem, ſpiræ modum, contorguetur : 
Skinn. and Ray :”—and yet neither of theſe gen- 
tlemen have diſcovered that it muſt then origt- 
nate from the ſame root with WELKIN : Gr. 

WILLIAM: Verſt. 272, 3, acknowledges, 
that all theſe Gothic words, “ Guldbelme, Gild- 
helme, Guilbeaume, and Guillaume, when ſoftened 
into Latin, Guilielmus, or Gulielmus, do all ſig- 
nify gold- helmet, or golden- helm: — but then he 


little thought, that both GOLD, and HELM, 


or HELMET, might be Gr. 
WILLING; Ba Nοαν,—sß, volo, volentia; a rea- 
dineſs of diſpoſition'; a defire of pledfing. | 
WIL T-jhire ; will, or Bill, is probably,” ſays 


and certainly ſo of the Papal word Full, for his 
edifts, or laws: it alſo gives the true origin of 
the name of Wili-ſbire; which was unqueſtionably 
the ſeat of the Grand Britiſh aſſembly, or meer- 


ſhire, in the very heart of their country:“ — 
conſequently Gr. | 

WIMBLE; © Gall. guimbelet ; Belg. weme, 
vel wimpel, videntur eſſe ex EA immittere, 
intrudere; terebellarum enim proprium eſt EH, 
ive impreſſio : Jun.” (whence wempole, or wimble) 


—« gimblet, which, working by. a ſmall ſcrew, 
| inſinuates 


ing of the nation on Saliſbury plains, and choſen 
by the Britons, as being the moſt mediterranean 
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perhaps it is only another dialect of W 


% 


Wil From, & nx, 
infinxates itſelf into the wand by the action of 
0 


horein 


to WIMME, ee or winuow .corn.: oy thug 


conſequently .Gr.  _ | | 

WIMPER ; © Teut. wwimmeren,; clamitare pre 
dolore, vel gaudio, interim corpus varie moti- 
tando ; Belg. wrimpen, wrempen ; os diſtorguere: 
Skinn.“ —all which might lead us to. ſuppoſe, 
that this word originated from the ſame root with 
rimple, rumple, RUFFLE: Gr. 

WIMPLE; Fr. Gall. guimple ; Belg. wim- 
pel; velum, velamen: Menagius à Lat. vinculum 
deflectit; mallem ab.umbella ; quia ſc. faciem ob- 


tegit, et obumbrat : Skinn.“ then ſurely the Dr. 


might have found that it was Gr.: ſee UM- 
BRELLA: Gr. | 

WIN, Naw, by tranſpoſition Ia, unde vince; 
o vanguiſb, or overcome, © ' 

WIN-berian )“ vvyn-berries, grapes: Verſt.“ 

WIXN-berian J who, as a Saxon, might tri- 
umph in this co d: but then his triumph 
would be ſhort; for both WINE, and BERRIES, 
are Gr. : ſee GRAPES: Gr. 1 

WIN-CHESTER : Clel. Voc. 67, would de- 
rive Wincheſter from Min tiſter: — Min is the 
ſame with mein, meyn, fane ; conſequently Gr.: 
and Kiſt, or cheſt, ſignified keeping ;—conſequently' 
Gr. too, unleſs Cheſter be only a different dialect 


for CAS TER; and then it would be Gr. till, | 
from WINCE ; and would therefore be derived 


but thro' a different root. 
WIN-geard; a vvuyn- garden; i. e. 4 vine- 


yard: Verſt.“— here again the former obſerva- 


tion might be repeated; for both WINE, and 


yard, or GARDEN, are Gr. | 


WINCE ; © this word ſeems to derive from 
Inj, mitto, thus; præter. Ea, vel Eilaxa, unde 


ico, and by the interpoſition of the letter , ſo 


frequent in other words, inco, from thence comes 
wince, to ſtart aſide, and throw out bis heels, as a 
horſe does, when touched in a galled place :— 


let the gall'd Jade winch, ſays Hamlet, act iii. 


ſc. 7. in Johnſon's edit.: but what language is 
that? ſee likewiſe WINSE in another ſenſe. 


WIND, Azlns, pro Atlus, ab Aw, /piro; to 


breathe, to blow: vel ab Aas, Awlos, Ventus; wind, 
or air in motion :—Clel. Voc. 107, n, ſays, © by 


a remarkable analogy, in, and edder, both fignify-! 


ing a wing, are reſpectively original to wind, and 
to weat ber: — the analogy would have been 
more remarkable, and the deriv. more juſt, if 
this gentleman had applied both in and edder 
to our words in and feather ; ſince both of them 
ſignify wing; and fiſh may with equal propriety 


be ſaid to move with their ins, as birds with their 


. 


| 
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feathers; for fins, and rather e really 7 
wings of them both. de eur ar 


NDO ; * melius efferunt Linc. agii 


: incolæ windore, vel wingdoor ; d. d. jane 'veni, _ 


i. e. feneſtra: ſi tamen Londinenſem pronuncia- 


tionem window defendere liberet, poſſem imme. 
diate deflectere à Dan. vindue; feneftra : Skinn. 
and Lye:” who adds, © manifeſte profluxit à 
Cymrææ vocis origine, 2,vento deſumptã; prorſus 
ut Hiſpanis ventana eſt feneſtra; ventanilla, fe- 
neſtella; ventanero, et ventanera, qui, vel que 
admodum ægre A fengſtris poteſt avelli, quò mi- 
nus liceat eis totos dies & feneſtri in publicum 
proſpicere: according to both theſe gentlemen 
therefore, we ought to ſeek for the true deriv. of 
this word in the foregoing art. Gr. 

WINE; © Owes : Upt.“ - vinum; the juice of 
the grape ; the fruit of the vine. 

WING; © mallem defleftere à Lat. pinna: 
Skinn.” —mallem deflectere 3 Gr. Iles, pinna, 
penna 4 feather to fly with. 

WINK with the eye; Gxyyos, lux; oculos con- 
trahere, ſcintillare, micare ; to ſhut quick, ſnap, or 
ſparkle the eye : or elſe ſee TWINKLE : Gr. 
WINNOW; Bau, jacio, jacto; unde vallys, 
antique pro vannus; the fan, or van, to winnow 
corn: from whence hkewile is derived @ lady's 
fan, as we have already ſeen, becauſe in conti- 
nual motion, and flutter. - 

WINSE; this ſeems to bear a different ſenſe 


by Lye, from © Sax. pinrian, excultare, tripu- 
dare; aliquando fic acceptum fuiſſe liquido patet 
ex Chauceri verbis Taos 

Winſing ſhe was, as is a jolly colt, 

Tall as a maſt, and upright as a bolt: 
pinrian autem eſt 2 pinn, 1 3 Joy, and 
| e „ then we 7 uppoſe, pinn came 
from Ives, equuleus ; a fole, which is always friſky, 
and frolick/ome : ſee WHINNY: Gr. 
WINTER: Nannius and Skinn. derive our 
word tinter à ventus ; and the former quotes 
Ovid, 55 | 

Imperium ſævis berno tempore ventis : 
but Jun. rejects this etym. and ſays, © at mihi 
origo vocabuli inſerto , videtur eſſe ab Tiles, 
quali Teilios, winter, wintry; pluvius, pluvigſus: 
prorſus ut eadem anni pars Græcis dicitur X«j42, 
vel Xawuv, à xv, fundere: there is generally 
great depth of reaſoning in the deriv. of this ju- 
dicious critic ; it muſt however be confeſt, that 
with regard to the genius of our language, Which 
is undoubtedly derived to us in many inſtances 
thro' the Northern tongues, as they hkewiſe in 
* inſtances are derived from the Greek; 


5 


and 


— — 


inck parrictllariy in this example before os, it is 
but Latonble to fuppoſe, that winter is derived 
from the Sax. pmre, omnino proculdubio 


oftty obſetves ; if he Had Hkewiſe but as juſtly 
obleryed that rw was Gr. : NO 

WIPE ; © Sax. prpran, verrere, abſftergere ; 
vide an affine fir ü SWEEP. verrere, everrere; 
quod foit ſuo foco: Jun. - Gr. | 

WIRE: when etymol. have the deriv. of 
4 word before them, which they muſt have 
known was Gr. and yet would not trace that 
word up to that language, but ftop ſhort at the 
Lat. of any of the Northern tongues, the omiſ- 
ſion is remarkable: thus both Skinn. and ' Lye 
tell us, that “ ire is derived à Belg. wieren; 
Hrare; quaſi wyrare, wieren: - but gyrare is 
undoubtedly detived à Tvg-og, unde Tup-div, in 
girum colligo, in orbem verto; as Jun. has very 

roperly derived it, under the art. WHIRL ; 
Gr. : becauſe wire is ſpun off, and rolled up in a 
circular form: whereas neither of the other gen- 
tlemen would take any notice of the Gr. though 
they muſt have known it, as well as Jun. 

WISE either from “ Falls, ab Eidw, 

WIT ſcio; to know, to underſtand; ac- 

WITCH {| cording to Caſaub. and Upt.” 

WIZARD ) or elſe © ab Toy, ſtio; quaſi 
Firn, to be wiſe; according to Jun,” —unleſs 
we may derive them all ab Ei, Fadeo, video, 
viſus ; wiſe; to ſee; to look into futurity ; as 
when we read of David's ſeer; for David's pro- 
phet : which laſt interpretation might induce us 
to derive witch, witchcraft, and wizard, from 
another Tource ; becauſe the Sax. picca, (or ra- 
ther perhaps preta) Friſiis, et Cicambris dicitur 
wit-vrbuwe, witite-wiife; ſaga, wvenefica, incan- 
tatrix;, q. d. mulier ſciola ; propter illam profunte 
ſcientiæ ſpeciem, quam apud rerum 1gnaros 
captat : Jun.” —to which let me add from Skinn. 
that © picnian ſignifies Hariolari, vaticinari ;"— 
this might lead us to derive witch à vates; viz. 
ut A Teophps fit Teo@nIns, ſic à Onpi, more Dorum 
n in « converſo, fit Salle, unde phates, nunc 
vates Latini fecère; and from vates, and vatici- 
nando, we ſeem to have formed witth ; mean- 
ing an old woman, indued with the power 
of foretelling future events; according to the 
fooliſh opinion and fond ſuperſtition of form- 
er times. 

WISE-ACER, or rather wi/e-acher : there is 
fo jocular a deriv. and explan. of this word in 
Clel. Way. 84, that it deſerves to be tranſcrib 
again from the art. PHYSICIAN, which, he 
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the ſimplicity of thoſe antiem times, in which 
the word phyſician was ufed ; you have it in the 


Phys-ache) ſignityi 
diſtempers: but 
ACHE : fo that 4 phyſician is literally a wys-ake, 
or toiſe-ac ber; i. e. a wiſt-acer, 9 2 

WISH : Caſaub. derives wiſh ab Evxn, pro- 


one ſkilled in aehes, pains, 


but Jun. with greater probability, ſays, © Sax. 
pircan, deduci poteſt ab Iogam, vel Iogavau, 
cupio, defidero; to requeſt, deſire.” 

WIST, #0 know ; well I wit; * eft ipfiſimum 
præterit. Sax. pican: Lye, and Skinn.” only the 
Dr. writes it pir ran, which perhaps is wrong; 
becauſe in the very next art. toit, he acknow- 
ledges that the Sax. pican is derived ab Eid, 
video; to ſee, to know : 'tis true I wiſt, i. e, 'tis 
true to my knowledge: ſee WISE: Gr, 

WIST, « nat. HIST; Gr.:—or perhaps 

WIST, tence \ the game of tif may be de- 
rived from wife; being the wiſe/t, or moſt ſubtil 
game on the cards, at the time when that game 
was invented: conſequently Gr. tho? the inven- 
tion of cards is not above 400 years old, 

WISTLERAS : this word appeared ſo very 
plealing and pretty in the eyes of Verſt. 238, that 
he totally miſtook it for Sax. whereas it happens 
to be totally Gr.; for ſince he has been ſo oblig- 
ing as to explain it by whiftlers, or pypers, we 
have only to refer to WHISTLE: Gr. 

WITE ; © Belg. writer ; Suec. forwita ; Sax. 
pican; exprobrare, criminari : Lye's Add. to re- 
proach, upbraid, to T WIT: then they both of 
them are Gr. 

WITEGA * a prophet, or foreteller of things 

WYTEGA\ to come: Verſt.“ —but this un- 
dovbredly derives from the ſame root with WISE, 
'WIT, &c.: Gr. 

WITEGODE; *prophefied, foretold : Verſt,” — 
conſequently from the lame root : Gr, 

WITH ; Sax. pr, quaſi pid; à Belg. vel 
Germ. mid ;—evidently deſcended & Mfl-e, una, 
una cum; with, together with: in compoſition it 
ſigniũes contra; as to ewith-draw; with-hold ; 
with-ſtand. 


— 


wentber; tempeſtas; ut illa proprie dicantur 10 
wither, quæ poſt exactum floreſcendi tempeſtatem, 
paulatim flaccent et elanguent : Jun.” —but tem- 
peſtas in this ſenſe does not ſignify the weather, or 


ed | be air, or the tic imfinences; but time, or ſeaſon, 


' ripenefs, or maturity : however, ſhould the word 


lays, © does not derive à Þvors, natura; Which is 


wither ſignify affeFed by the weather, it may 
then 


ce of Palolm; wyf-ake, (or 
lit is Gr.: fee WISE, and 


catio, volum; unde Exe, precor, Voueo i om 


WITHER, fade, ſbrink, ſbrivel: © puto eſſe A 


he. 
— — 
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W I. From Ga 22x, 
then originate: from the ſame root with WEA- 
THER; which is Gr. offs lo yirkearai od: 
WITHERS ef a bonſe; articulatio humeri; 
neſcio an à Belg. wiide, wiede; Teut. weide; 


ſaler, vimen ; fottaſſe à vimined hujus articuli 
iflexibilitate : Skinn.“ the Dr. (being perhaps no 
ſurgeon) as an etymol. at leaſt, ought to have 


known, that in this ſenſe, his Belg. and Teut. 
words are but different dialects 
and conſequently Gr. as in the following art. 


and LATIN. 


WITHT ; 


q | 


let the gall'd jade wince, our 20ithers are unwrung, | 
ſays Hamlet, act iii. ſc. 7. i. e. let the gall'd 
horſe ſtart at the touch, our ſhoulders are unhurt, 


and therefore we need not fear the handling. N 


WITHT; Hia, Files, ſalix; 4 fallow, or 
avillow. - | = a e 
WITNESS ; Edo, video, ſcio; to ſee, to know ; 
to bear teſtimony to the truth, according to the beſt 
of our knowledge. 
WITTENA-GEMOT: it is amazing that all 
our etymol. ſhould have ſlept over this venerable. 
relique of Sax. antiquity ; for neither Spe/m: Verſe. 
' Minſh. Sinn. Jun. nor Lye, take any notice of 
it; and yet it is a word they muſt have ſome- 
times met with in our Saxon records ; ſince it 
ſignified the Saxon parliament, their gemot, aſſem- 
bly, or meeting, wittena, or rather witena, of wiſe 
men; i. e. their ſenators, or elders: ſo that this 
word, which truly wears ſo much the appearance 
of Saxon origin, is really compounded of two 
Gr. words, E:dJoyle5-weleyus : for witena takes the 
ſame deriv. with WISE, WIT, &c. and gemot is 
no more than mot, or meet together, in order to 
conſult for the public ſafety: But Clel. Voc. 37, 
ſays, © as to the word wittena-gemote, I am not 
perfectly clear, that it bears the ſenſe generally 
aſſigned to it, of the gemote, or meeting of the 
witting, or wiſe; it does not ſeem to have gene- 
rality enough to expreſs a great national aſſem- 
bly, and has more the air of ſignifying @ /e/ef#, or 
Privy cauncil: I am rather inclined to think it a 
mongrel word, formed by a coaleſcence ; of 
which the firſt modern part witten explains the 
laſt antient one gemote; quaſi weeten-gemote; 1. e. 
meeting-gemete ; the m converting as uſual with 
us into a h let this be the truer deriv. ſtill it 
is Gr. as in the art. MEET : Gr. 
WITTOL : “ Sax. pican, ſcire : Anglis dicitur 
maritus, qui /ci# uxorem mæœchari, nec tamen 
indignatur : pixxol eſt ſciens, conſcius: Jun. and 
Lye: -A contented cuckold :—but then, as we 
have already ſeen under the art. WISDOM, and 
WISE, &c. this art. likewiſe is Gr, | 
WLAFFERING, ſeems. to be only another 
dialctt for LAUGHING ;. Gr. >1 


— 


f 


ö 


- * 


W 9 
WOE; Ovai,' ve! miſerable! woe is me! Owe! 


..-WOGH,...<. Lancaſtrienſibus eſt pries 
Iceland. veggur; Sax. pab,. et paz: Lye: AR 
let, who will uſe it; and let them turn it, and 
twiſt it, and write 8 it a thouſand 
different ways, E. ſeems. ts. be derived from the 
ſame origin with WALL ;—conſequently Gr, 
... WOIK ; © Belg. wizcke ; Suec, wika ; Alman, 
uuiechen, uuichan ; Iceland. viika ; wvagabatur ; 
Lye's Add,” —perhaps this word work, and all 
the other Northern; harſh words, may be de- 
ſcended from the ſame origin with WALK; and 
r 
WOKER,; © quaſi dicas ſura improbis fruti. 
bus ; liquet igitur ex allatis avos noſtros unum 
idemque nomen tribuiſſe Fenori, et frufjbus + 
terra enatis: Sax. oken, poke, ab Sacan, vel 
can, vel auchon; quæ manifeſte exprimunt 
Græcorum Augen, Aten, augere, accumulare : 
Lye to increaſe, accumulate. 
 WOLC; © a clovvd; welken ; clovvdes; wee 
yet vie the woord welkin; but take it for the aire: 


f | Verſt.:”—bur WELKIN is probably Gr. 


WOLF; ſome of our etymol. derive wolf > 
vulp-es ; a fox : if ſo, it would be Gr.; for vulpes 
is derived à Faawrns, ab Arn: but ill it is 
'@ fox, not a wolf; for which the Gr. name was 
Avxoc, lupus; a * it would be better therefore 
to derive the word wolf, with Clel. Way. 36, 
as a generical name, to expreſs a wild animal, a 
beaſt of the wood: - conſequently derived ab 
'Ya-n, ſylva, fylveſtris; wylf, a wild animal of 
the wood. | 

WO-MAN : tho” Verſt. and Caſaub. would 
derive woman, quali womb-man : and tho' Jun. 
and Skinn. ſay “ woman olim fuit piꝑman, et cor- 
rupte pimman; unde poſtea fecerunt Angli ſuum 
woman :” yet neither of theſe deriv. ſeem to be 
proper, tho' they are both very applicable, very 
ingenious, and both Gr.: woman then ſeems to 
be an appellation of diſtinction between male, 
and female; and we have already ſeen, in the 
art. FE-MALE, that the ſyllable FE, like the 
ſyllable WO- may bear the ſenſe of we, or wee, 
i. e. little, leſs : ſo that wo-man ſhould ſignify rhe 
leſſer, weaker-man ; the weaker-male ; the aweak- 
er-veſſel : — and conſequently Gr. ſtill ; fee 
CTARMME LEEE Is 

WOMB: Wacht. has very properly derived 
this word from © Eppuo, ingenero ; præpoſito W; 
quaſi Weg-vw, info ; quia per wierum, omnes 
intelligunt, locum conceptionis : — the wonderful 
field of generation. _ | | 
; WONT: Clel. Voc. 52, ſays, that, “ won, 
mun, or min, are the ſame ; the f being only the 


1 : 


Celtic 


W © From GREEx, 
Celtic paragogic; and ſignify manſion, or reſi- 


dence; (where a perſon has been long accuſtomed 
to dwell;) — conſequently Gr. à Mio, maneo, 
 manſum, manſio; à manſion, or habitation : and 
hence the expreſſion” where wun you ? 1, e, where 
dwell you! where are you accuſtomed to live? 
" where is your uſual place of abode ? where is your 
wonted habitation ? | 
WOOD, or'foreft : © Sax, pudu: Jun.“ — 
« pude, peald; Teut. wald: Skinn,”—© Alman. 
uuald, manifeſte præmiſſo vaw, vel w, eſt ab 
ol. Fades, pro Anroc, lucus : Lye:“—4 grove, or 
foreſt of trees : vel ab 'Yawdns, ferns, ſyloeftris : ab 
"Tan, Hlva: fee WALD: Gr. 5 
- WOOD, izſanity; .* Sax. pod, inſanus, furio- 


ſus; unde Belg. woeden ; Sax. pedan; furere, in- 


ſanire: videntur petita ex Oidaivav, intumeſcere 
ird: Jun.“ —to ſtoell with anger, rage, and fury: 
—Clel. Way. 86, is of opinion, that “ wood, in 
the ſenſe of fool and mad, originates from ul, or 
wal ; unde fultus, ftolidus :”— but then they all 
evidently deſcend ab va-n, /ylva; wood, wild, mad, 
and fool. | 

WOOD-BIND ) and all the other compounds: 

WOOD-COCK \ ſee their primitives: Gr. 

WOOD-WANTS ; “ Holes in a poſt, or piece 
of timber; q. d. places wanting wood: Ray: — 
then it is q. d. Gr. Pt + 

WOOE ; “nomen videtur deſumptum ab ill 
dolendi particuli. woe is me! quam perdite aman- 
tes ad ſurda limina, delectarum fine fine ingemi- 
nant: Jun.“ -o court, to ſollicit with all the ten- 
dereſt expreſſions of love, by ſighs, vows, tears, &c. 
&c. &c. : ſee WOE. is me! Gr. 

WOOF; res, textura, textus ; weaving; the 
threads that croſs the warp. 

WOOL ; IA, evacs, prima lanugo ex puberum 
genis effloreſcens; the ſoft down, that firſt riſes on 


the cheeks : Clel. Voc. 172, would derive woo!, 


fell, vellus, and peel, © à poll, ſignifying the head :” 


| 


: 
N 


which, however, is Gr.: — but it might be 


better to derive all thoſe words, with Voſſ. à 
Maxaes : nam Made, Dor. Mader, eſt ovis; a 
ſheep; unde woe! ; fur, any kind of hair, or 
covering. | 
WORCH-BRACCO; i. e. work- brittle ; dili- 
ent, or earneſt at work: Ray: - but WORK 
at leaſt is Gr. as we ſhall ſee prefently, 
WORD; Everw, enqueo, inquit ; quoth he: 
gucto, guord, word; an utterance; pronunciation, 
WORK, Eee, opus: Caſaub.”—1/abor, toil. 
WORLD; Ops, orbis; quali Fegoe, world, or 
e globe; as when we ſay, the inhabitants 
of ist world: but when we apply:the world to time, 


18 


and ſay, world without end, it ſeems to carry a 


„— 


and LATIN, W O 


different meaning, and a different detiv. as will be 
ſeen in the Sax. Alpmn. 99: AH eig 

WORM ; Eero, ſer po, repo; unde Egupa, 'ver- 
mis: vel ab Epuw, traho ; unde Ee, tracfu ; a 
crawling reptile, that draus itſelf along : or per- 
haps worm may be derived à Fuse, Vermes"; 
vermin, a worm. W's | * 2 

WORM- WOOD: „ ab/nthium, quaſi vermi- 
um- lignum; quod necet vermes inteſtina depa- 
ſcentes; Sax. pepm-od; Belg. werm-ocd, et 
werm-oedt videntur corruptæ ex Angl. worm-wood: 
Jun.“ —it is much more reaſonable to ſuppole the 
contrary; becauſe we cannot ſuppoſe that «vwocd 
here has any connexion with lignum, as this great 
etymol. imagines; for worm-wood is a plant, 
or an herb, not a tree ; and therefore the Sax. 


and —_ ſeem to be derived from the Lat. ver- 


mium-odium; as that likewiſe ſeems to be derived 
ab Egppa, vermes, et Oduw, od; ; to ſignify the plant 
ſo noxious, ſo hateful, lo deadly to worms; or from 
its virtue to kill worms bred in the human body: 
it might however be much better to ſuppoſe, 
with Clel. Voc. 169, that * wood here is uſed for 
weed, or wild: but ſtil] it is Gr. 

WORRY : Verſt. ſuppoſes this word to come 
from the Sax, © apyngud; accurſed ; allo ſtraug- 
led, or throttled ; wheerof we haue yet the woord 
vvurried: — Skinn. and Lye ſuppoſe it to be 
derived “ from the Sax. peſuqean; laceſſere. 
moleftare : vel popuzende ; depopulari :” — and 
Ray tells us, it © comes from the Sax. popian, 
to deſtroy, or choak: but it ſeems to be de- 
rived more naturally, and more eaſily, from the 
fame root with DEVOUR, and VORACI- 


OUS: Gr. | 


* WORS-TED, *© Johnſon, ſays Clel. Voc. 50 
derives this word from Worfted, a town in Nor- 


folk, famous for this woollex manufacture: but is 


not worfted rather a corruption of wool's-thread *” 
—and are not WOOL, and THREAD, as 
evidently Gr. ? 

WORT, or 5%: none of our etymol. tho' 
they allow that wort ſignifies cereviſia muftea, 
gue continuo efferveſcit , beer in the vat, which is 
continually working, and fermenting ; and tho' they 
could all of them find, that it might come from 
the Sax. pypT, muſtum ; yet none of them could 
find, that wort originated ab Egyov, p15 3 Work ; 
i. e. the working, and fermenting of beer, or ale in 
the vat. on | 
WORT-WALE of @ nail: Gouldmanno, 
apud quem ſolum occurrit.” fays Skinn, “ ex- 
ponitur redivum, ſi modo exponere fit ignotum 
per ignotivs interpretari: quandocunque Conti- 
gerit vocem vel Latinain,. vel Anglicam, intelli- 

| 2X vere 
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given up this art. as deſperate on both ſides : let 
me then endeavour to _— all this obſcurity 
and diftculty, that ſo much perplexed him: here 


ſieems plainly. to be an ertor of the preſs; both in 


the Bat. and Eng. words; for, in the firſt place; 
inſtead of redivam, it ſhould have been pri 
either r2diviam; of reduxvium; Which Voſſ. explains 
by © reduvie quali. reluviæ, quis fe reluit; AC re- 


ſolvit cutis cirea angues-:”=conſequently this 


Lat. word is derived from the Gr. viz. à Ave, 


ſolvo, luo, reluo, unde relwvie, reduviim-; not 
redi vum: having thus cleared away one difficul- 


ty, let us try to remove the other ; what Gould 
man has here written wort-wale, would have 
been far more intelligible, if it had been print- 


ed wart-weal ; viz. the rifing of warts, or rough] 
ſein, that grows about the nails; and very often 


ſplits, and divides, and thereby cauſes great pain; 
and is commonly called a Bang- nail, of more 
properly ſpeaking an ang-nail, that cauſes great 
anguiſh about the nail ; and, as we have ſeen, is 
Gr. likewiſe. | | | 
WORTH ; * fortaſſe referri poteſt ad illud 
Eoglas, quod Heſych. exp. Agtoxaras, xarts, Fra- 


tas, pulchras, pretioſas ; Lye: - dignity, ' valor, 


honor. | 
WORTS, or cabbages; as when we ſay coltworts; 
Verſt. Somn. and Skinn. and all our other Saxon- 


mongers, can eagerly catch hold of this word, and 
derive it from the Sax. pypT; unde Hortus eis 7 | 
uſpi- 


Tun : but none of them betray the leaſt 


cion that all their hard, hatſh'Northern words 
were but ſo many contractions, diſtortions, and 


disfigurements of viridis; quaſi vert; green: con- 


fequently derived either from Is, vis, vires; vireo, 


viridis: or from Eaę, ver; quòd tum virere in- 
cipiunt virgulta, &c. Litt. 


WOST I“ Sax. pican; ſcire; Belg. weten; 
WOT > Teut. wiſſen; ſcire: Caſaub. deflectit 
WOTE \ ab Eid, /cio : mallem ſaltem ante, 


the Dr. has not given Caſaub. a fair quotation ; 
for his words are Eiv@, præter. oda, novi, ſcio; 
Angl. Wote; Bx oda, 1. wote not: - now it would 


have given the reader much greater ſatisfaction, 
if the Dr. could have diſcovered from whence the 
Lat. video was derived; he would not perhaps 


have allowed that video came from Eidto, edo, 
video, ſcio; becauſe then it would be Gr. 
WOULD ; Belg. wond; Tent. wolte; vel- 


tm: Skinn.“ —he then refers us to will ; and ac- 
knowledges, that will is derived à volo; and volo 


2 BA, Bunopcr 3 10 will, or be willing. 


| From Gikinx, and Lavin. 
gere etymon dentabo: thus has the Dr. fairly 


pican, à Lat. video * Skin.“ 


WX 
„ vn nerare 3 fo cut, or make inriſin 
Panog, tritum, vile val imemum : quibuſdam An. 


me ag, roked, or barrovid of 


WRACK of a ſhip; or, as it is commonly 
written, ſip tvreck 5, n Par, PN fr ang, 
Hlido' 5 t0 break, or dafb in pieces : Caſaub. 

. WRACK; vengeance: © vide an aftinitatery 
aliquam habeat cum Puxepar, quod Licones, 
authore Hefych, ponunt pro Opyizoner, Nori, 
iraſcor, dolore tor puer: Jon.” — to be angry 
with. any. one: — Verſt. writes it rec, or 
wreakez revenge ; and ſuppoſes it to be Sux. 
—fince now, wrazk itſelf ſigniſies revenge and 
vengeance, whenever we meet with the expreſſion 
1% wrack his vengeance on am on, it ſeems 
to be a pleonaſm of the origibhal; and its ex- 
planation ; which we oſten meet with in our 


WRANGLER; © Epeo yeaev, cavillari, ſcom- 
mate illudere, ludiſicari, nugari: Caſaub.” ro cbide, 
to ſcoff, to rail: Jun. and Skinn. derive wrangle 
a wrong, q. d. wrongle; i. e. © ut injutite colpam 
a fe hine inde amoventes, atque in altios conferen- 
tes, primum dicti ſunt wronglers; ac poſtea per 
uſitatiſſimam paſſimque obviam literarum in 4 

utationem wranglers: Jun.” but even then 
it would be Gr. as we ſhall ſee preſently, under 
the art. WRONG: Gr. | 

WRAP : when it ſignifies only 10 incloſe, or 
contain any thing, may be detived à Gpacoy, 
ppele, ſepio, munioz to defend, or protect by tieing 
any thing round another: ut when à wrapper is 
uſed to ſignify what is commonly called a hou/c- 
wife, it may then be derived i Panto, ſu, ronſus; 


10 ſow with a needle ; meaning that ſilken, or 


linen covering, in which a young lady keeps her 
needles, thread, &c.: fee RAPPER: Gr. 
WRASTLE, or rather wraſfs/e; commonly 
written, and pronounced wrefle, but derived 
©« a Parr, allido, dejicio : Jun.” — to caft, or 
throw down. | 
WRATH : Caſaub, is very profound on this 
art. which he would derive à Pebog, membrum-; 
quævis pars corporis; ſed pecuhariter 2d \#poow- 
rer, facies, vullus + et hinc credibile eſt Anglicum 
wrath pro irã manaſſe, ut et Hebrzis e et 
plurali deu tum vultum, Heoowtty, tum from 
ſignificant: and indeed the face, or countenance 
is the ſeat of wrath; but ſtil this may be too 


1 diſtant a deriv. ; and therefore, it might be bet- 
WOUND, or cut; © Ollas, ogy, vuluero; 


ter, with Skinn. to derive the word wrath oy 
: a 


W R From SaRER, 


ab ve dbo, laceſſo, #rrilo, Provcce ; to provoke oue 
to aurath, to unge, or move auger. | 
 WREN, regulus, trocbilus: Noelle ppan ex- 
ponitur /bjainights * Jun.” —this might lead us 
to derive the name of this lictle bird, which is 
ſo very libidinous, à Pio, fluo; unde ren, renis ; 
the Teens, | FER 
WRETCH : © ſentit Caſaubonus vocabulum 
wretch non 1ncommode poſſe deduei à Paz ſlus, 
vel Pagisme, (utrumque enim habet ſchohaſtes 
Sophochs) alaſtor, magnorum majorym author. 
Heſychio quoque, Pezyurng eſt J eusne, pryaha war 
xugywy 2 at mihi,“ ſays Jun. © nunc vocabulum 
wreteb longe ſimplicius videtur peti poſſe à Sax. 
phæcca, eu; prorſus wt Angli ſuum watch fe- 


and LATIN. WW y 


'Parxas, vel Paiſbor, curuus, obliguus, ratertus; 
twiſted, curved, or bent from tte  revlidinear 


ion. | 

WRINKLE. ; Sax. pninde ; Belg. wrinckle, 
wrinckelen; rugare ; at Cymræis iel, et rh gel; 
que abſciſſa volunt ex *Prxvos, vel Pee, A eh; 
utrum verius, peritiores dijudicaverint: Lye:“ — 
Val. derives: ruga d Pulis, ut vuge, et corrugo; 
eft et Latinum, et Græcum, à Pu, hoc eſt Een, 
trabo; ruga enim aliud nihil eſt, quam cutis in 
plicas, et quaſi /ulcos contracta: this deriva- 
tion undoubtedly ſuits the Latin word z/g4 beſt ; 
but Pixvog, is nearer to wrinkle; the difference, 
however, is not much; ſince both the Gr. words 
ſignify to draw up the ſkin into wrinkles, ar 


cerunt ex pæcca; vigilia; et match ex mecca, et 
ʒemæcca, par, conjux (both which words are 
Gr.) atque ita zvretch, prima ſuf ſignĩficatione, 
avulem; ſecundà vero grumnoſum, ac miſerum, 
denotaveritꝰ but both ppacca, and Paciguę, 
may perhaps have deduced cheir origin from 
2») waruus; vel i g /puere; quaſi Kalaaſuceg, 
reviled, and ſpitted on; an Hebrew word ex- 
preſſing contempt. 

WRIGHT ; -< when uſed in compoſition, ſig- 
nifies 4 workman z operarius; as a ſhip-wright, 
mill-wright, wheel-wright : Verſt,” —this is true, 
but not ſatisfactory; becauſe it gives us no rea- 
ſon, why wright ſhould fignify workman, any 
more than able, monger, ſhip, or any other ter- 
mination : let us ſee then, if we can gain any 
better information from the other etymol. : Skinn. 
and Lye derive it from “ Sax. pyphca ; opera- 
rius: Hand be it ſo; but till it is very much to 
be doubted wether pyphrTa be an original word; 


roughneſſes. 

WRIST; © Sax. yr N ; carpus: vel à verbo 
to wreſt ; quia ſc. illa, qua res extorguemus, in 
carpe præcipue fita eſt: ſed prius præſero: 
Skinn,” —undoubtedly ; becauſe wref is derived 
from the Gr. and is not Sax. ;—now, the only 
point is, to know the true force and power of the 
Sax. word pyprc ; and whether it be an original. 

WRITE: Clel. Way. 30, tells us, that “ avrzre 
is derived from er- icht; where the er is ſrequen- 
tative; and the power of the word is in the cht: 
or, as we may ſay, the ftroke, or the mark of the 
pen : and conſequently Gr.: fee HIT: Gr. 

WRONG: “ Sax. ppange; forguere, detorguere; 
unde ppingan ; Belg. wringhen; ftringere; unde 
particip. zZeppungen ; Belg. goetorongen ; tortus : 
Skinn.” wrwung, or twiſted from the right path; and 
ſo far the Dr's. deriv. may be juſt and proper: 


both ppungan, wringben, and fringere, might not 
be derived à Yleayytvu, Tea, ftrangulo ; 


for both pyphTa, and wright, ſeem to deſcend 
from the fame root with wrought ; and wrought as 
vndoubtedly deſcends from wort; and work as 
undoubtedly deſcends from Egy-ov, opus: ſo that, 
at laſt, @ ſbip-wright, mill-wright, wheel-wright, 
&c, means no more, than Egan, a work-er on 
ſhips, mills, wheels, &c. 


WRING, or ti round : ** quod attinet ad 


verbi originem,” ſays Jun. “ quoniam omnis vio- 
l:nta contorſio rugis opplet res, hac ratione con- 
tortas, atque adeo ipſæ quoque ryge, veluti ab 
hoc ipſo actu contorquendi, wrixkles dictæ pu- 
tentur; minime quoque mirum videri poteſt, ſi 
res quodammodo inſeparabiles ab una eadetmque 
origine deducamvs ; nimirum à Pes, rugoſies | 
—to twiſt any thing by contorſion into wrinkles | 
as in. the following art. :—tho' indeed our word 
ering, or twiſt, may be derived à fringo, con- 
Aringo; i. e. à Elpayyiu, Tay yige, to rain, or 
draw bard; i. e. it together : or elſe from 


* 


unde ringe; to ſtrain, or diſtort from the path 
of truth; i. e. to be wrong: — tho', with 
Caſaub. 244, we might rather derive “ wrong 
ab Azz, Pau, noxa, damnum: he has done me 
wrong; i. e. an injury; niſi propior ex verbo wring : 
— but even then it would be Gr. as above. 

WRO TH: either from the ſame root with 
WRATH : Gr.: or perhaps there may be a di- 


ſays, © Sax. pede videtur eſſe ex Eęrbo, irrito. 
laceſſo': at hoe de originem fortaſſe traxerit ex 
Polos, impetus; unde Pobeo, exponitur ceuau, im- 
petugſe irruo ;” to ruſh with fury and violence on 
any one, | | 
WROUGHT ; the 
of WORK: Gr. 


from the ſame origin with WORTS : Gr. 


| 3X 2 WYDMEAR; 


but then he ought to have conſidered whether 


ſtinction between them, according to Jun. who 


paſt tenſe, and particip. 


WURTRUM, ** or wyrtrum ; rootes : Verſt.“ 
ho never ſuſpected they might be derived 
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1 From GR EEx, 

WYDMEAR 3; *** fame, reporte, ſpred wyde, or 
far abroad: Verſt.”—but WIDE is Gr. | 

WYN-BERIAN, or win-berian, being nothing 
more than wine-berries, is evidently Gr.: ſee like- 
wife GRAPES : Gr, | 5 | 

WYNSOM ; © according to our now orthogr. 
vvin-ſome ; i. e. to be wonne, or obtayned : Vert.” 
but he ought to have known that wonne, wyn, 
and win are all derived à vinco; to vanguiſb, or 
win; and that vinco is derived à Naw, by tranſ- 
poſition Tvxw, vinco ; to conquer. 

WYTE ; “ blame, reproche : Verſt.“ — this 
ſeems to be nothing more than an abbreviation, 


or rather a different dialect for TWIT : and if | 


ſo, it is Gr. —_— 


LA Y * 
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6 5 
VACHT; Ales, genus navigit attuarit : 
| Skinn.” @ light, nimble pinnace, or flyboat : 
—the Dr. allows this to be only an alluſion, not 
a derivation ; becauſe it is Gr.: then let us hear 
the Sax.: yacht, ſays he, © a Teut. jagt, A 
verbo jagen; venari ; q. d. navicula venatoria, 
propter celeritatem: — a bunting- boat, on account 
of *its ſewiftneſs :;—but, if it was called a yacht, 
becauſe it ſignified Hunting; and if hunting has 
any connexion with ſpeed; and if ſpeed expreſſes 
only /wiftneſs, then the Dr's. etym. is a more 
violent alluſion than the Gr. deriv. | | 
2 YARD, or meaſure : * huc forte facit illud 
Heſych.“ ſays Lye; Taę-xar, fader, Maxedoves, et 
paulo poſt Tag-, virge ; à rod, twig, or wand : 
—theſe words however ſeem to be but modern 
Gr. : it might be better therefore to derive the 


word yard immediately à virga, quaſi yirga, yard: | 


and virga itſelf is Gr.: fee VERGER : Gr. 
YARRISH ; Eneos, aridus; dry, rough to 


the tafte : or perhaps it may be only another 


diate& for harſh,, quaſi harriſh, contracted to 
HARSH : Gr. 

YASPEN, or yeeſpen ; © as much as can be ta- 
ken up in both hands joined together: Gouldman 
renders it vola, ſeu manipulus ; fortean à noſtro 


graſping: illiſa propter euphoniam litera canina 


; erg im facillima fane, et vulgatiſſimà noſtræ 
linguæ mutatione tranſeunte; q. d. quantum 
quis vold comprehendere poteſt: Skinn.“ but 
GRASP 1s Gr. . 

 _YAWTL, bowl; © Iaazues, Tania, lamentari, 


flere, lugubris cantilena ;. @ mournful, howling noiſe: |. 


Caſaub. and Upt.” 
" "YAWLP; either another dialect for the fore- 
going art. or “ videtur eſſe ex X AN, quod 


Heſycb, exponit oO, bog ut. proprie olim 


and LATIN. | Y E 
intellectum ſit verbum de canibus, vulpibuſque in 


| metu, dolore, et vebementiore animorum commotions 


acriter vociferantibus : Jun.” —the loud bowling, 
brill yelling, and conſtant barking of dogs, 8&c. 
9 * Lang, hiſco, hio; to gape wide: 

pt.“ 7E. | ; | 
YEA ; Nai, ita, etiam, ſane; yes; truly, 
verily, 01 | "4 
| YEABLE-j@a; vox yeable manifeſte orta eſt 
à Sax. eable; potens; et proinde yeab/e-/a ſonat 
ad verbum poor x ita ſe habere : Scotis able-ſa ; it 
may be ſo : Ray :''—but ABLE, or ABILITY, 
and SO, are Gr. 
 YEAN; ade, @ partu doleo, partis doloribus 
| crucior, parturio ; to. bring farth young, to be in 
labor, or travail. N 

YEAR; © Eag, eagos, ver, annuus; quod à vere 
annum multi auſpicarentur ; et pars pro toto: 
Caſaub. and Upt.”—be ſpring, or prime time of 
the year-:—Litt, ſuppoſes the word year to be de- 
rived ab ere :—but even then it would be Gr. 

YEARN ; © Og, moves: Skinn.“ —to ge 
moved with > ana his. bawels yearned on his 
brother: Gen. xlii. 30. | 
 YEATHER ; © vimen; Sax. eodon-bpyce ; 
ſepis fractio: we in the South,” ſays Ray: © uſe 
this word in repairing of hedges ; eathering of. 
hedges being the binding of. the tops with ſmall 
ſticks.; as it were woven on the ſtake ;”—this 
might lead us to ſuppoſe that it ought to be deriv- 
ed from the ſame root with TEDDE, or zeather; 
eather, yeather ; meaning no more than TIE D- 
together; if fo, it is Gr. | 
_YEL-AMBER; only a contraction of YEL- 
LOW-AMBER : Gr. and Lat. | 
YELD; © veteribus /olvere ; Belg. gelden ; 
| Alman. gelten; Iceland. gellda, eſt ſolvere debitum ; 
Sax. Jildan, . yldan: omnia ſunt a 
Goth. gildan: Lye; — and thus would this gen- 
tleman, and many other etymol. run thro' fifty 


{ thouſand Northern languages, rather than ac- 


knowledge that they were all deſcended from the 
Gr. : for all theſe moſt evidently derive from 
GOLD, i.e. money-:—conſequently Gr. 

\ YELK, commonly, but erroneouſly, pronoung- 
ed the yolk of an egg; but evidently. derived 
from YELLOW: Gr. as in the next art. 

i YELLOW ; Ma mel, melleus, quaſi yelleus:; 
honey, or- any ſubſtance of be color, and conſiſtence 
'of honey; as the yelk of an egg, &c. | 

YEO-MAN. ; © Belg. gaw, vel gew, eſt pagus; 
et gaeman Friſiis eſt incola ejuſdem pagi; gaefeynt; 
adoleſcens eundem pagum- khabitans; ad quæ Ang). 
yeoman quam proxime videtur accedere; atque 
adeo Friſ. ge, et gaemen manifeſte originem ſuam 


{ præ 


20 


quod non modo terram in genere, verum etiam 


quandoque ingentem aliquem terrarum tractum 


ſignificat: Lye:“ — 4 village, or large country 
— ; alſo an r thoſe "ne t—if 
ſeems rather better to derive yeoman, with good 
old Verſt. 221, and 331, from the Sax. “ge- 
men, by turning the ze into 9e; for in modern 
Teut. it is written gemeys ; and is aſmuch to 
ſay as comon; and then varyed into yeoman ; 
which, rightly vnderſtood, ſignifyeth à common- 
er: but now, according to the genius of his 
favorite language, ge ſeems to be no more than 
the Sax. prepoſitive article, which is placed be- 
fore an infinite number of words: ge- men, there- 


fore, will properly ſignify .the men, the folk, the 


people ; i. e. one of the commonalty : but MAN 
1s Gr, 

YES ; Nat, etiam; yea, verily, in truth : ſee 
O yes! O yes! GT. 

YESTER-day ; Xd:c:, Att. pro Xbes, heſi, anti- 
quum pro heri ; a heft, hefternus ;. the day before 
to-day ; the day laſt paſt. 

YET, nevertheleſs ; '* Eila, tamen; notwitb- 
ſanding : Upt.” 

YET, fill, bitherto ; El, adbuc ; even to this 
preſent time: Cafaub. and Jun.” 

VEW; Tria, alulo ; to howl, to cry, to wail ; 
the yew tree, planted antiently in church yards, 
and the boughs made uſe of in funeral rites. 

YIELD ; Spelm. in the art. werge/dus, tells 
us, that © yield is derived from zeild, vel geld, 
folutio : F, ut ſolet, in y, tranſeunte :”—what- 
ever is rendered, or paid: but ſtil it may be Gr: 
ſee GOLD: Gr. | 

YIPPER ; Auwraens, aſſiduus, ſedulus, qui inſtan- 
ter aliquid facit; nimble, ative. | 

YLC 6 the ſame : ſometymes it is taken 

YLCAN { for each: Verſt. Sax.“ — but he has 


already told us, that , or whylc,. ſignifies | 


which ; and that in the North of England they 
yet ſay qbuilk :''—Dut WHILK we have ſhewn to 
be Gr. | 

YLD oldnes 

YLDRENA \ fore-e/ders 
ELDERS, are Gr. 

10D; „e nt; yewing ; going; à Sax, eode, 
ivit, iter fecit, conceſſit ; he went: Chaucero yed, 
yeden, yode ; eodem ſenſu : Spenſer. alſo, in his 
Fairy Queen, lib. i. c. 10, ſays, 

He that the blood-red billows, like a wall, 

On either fide diſparted with his rod, 

Till-all- his army dry foot thro? them o: 
ſpeaking of Moſes :: Ray: — from all this ie is 
evident, that che word yd is a Sax. verb, formed 


Verſt. Sax. —- but 


OLD, EED, and. 


From Gx EAR, and LYTIN. 
pre ſe ferunt ; tanquam quod ſint A Tata, Tu, 


þ 


| 
| 


1 Y 
on a Gr. ſubſtantive, ' viz, Od-oc, via; à road, path; 
or paſſage. _ wing! + Mr 

YOKE; ©. Zevyos, . jugum : Plat. roye Quyoy 
die ol dvoyoy 03 THAG0 tx%A20 ! 
which unites as it were two in one, 
YOON ; various diale& for OVEN: Gr. 

YORE ; days of yore; onzeap um, olim, 
quondam : Skinn,” - who ſeems to relt it there, 
with great complacency, as if it was purely Sax. : 
but on tracing. the Dr. a little backward; he 
acknowledges, that xeap ſignifies year ; and that 
Caſaub. derives year © ab Eaę: melius,” ſays 
the Dr. © deducere poſſum à Lat. diaria; q. d. 
dierum ſumma: — how unfortunate is this melizs ! 
for dlaria is Gr. likewiſe :—there is, however, 
another deriv. that deſerves to be mentioned, 
from Ray's preface, viz. yore ſeems to be but'a 


* 


paſt long before now : only now again, this gen- 
tleman is unlucky ;:for be-fore is only a Sax. aug - 
mentative of FORE : Gr. 

Y-OR-K-frre : Clel. Voc. 7, tells us, that 
* York is but a contraction of. 7-bor-reich ; the- 
Nortbheru region: and in p.-173, he ſays, that 


Cor, or Hor, is the etymon of Corus; the Norih- 


wind: — but, under the art. ORK-NEYS,, we 
have ſeen that Cor, Hor, and Corus, are Gr. : and 
as for REICH, that is Gr. likewiſe, 

YOU, both ſingular and plural; Ev, tu; hou; 
An, VOS 3. ye, OF yon. 


YOUTH : Sax. Jong Belg. jonck ; Teut. 


| jeung; Jeunger 3 Juvenis : Skinn.”—but we have 


already ſeen, in the art. JUNIOR, and JUYE- 
NILE, that both thoſe words are Gr.; and all 


South, and youthful, may perhaps be more proper- 


ly derived, with Caſaub. ab Hilzos, juvenis:; 4 


young man, advancing, towards manhood, 


word in the ſenſe of jubilee, it ought. to have 
been written yeole, as derived from the Hebrew 
dy and therefore, as we have already obſerve 
in the art. JUBILEE, Joſephus helleniſed, when 
he wrote it Iufnav, (which ought rather to have 
been written Iuſenaacg) if Voſſ. be right in trant- 
lating it jobilaus; but Joſephus has explained jubi/e- 
very properly by Exeuf:e:z, to ſignify annus liberta- 
2 74 and therefore applied to the Chriit- 
mas ſeaſon: but if we-attend to Cle}. Voc. 106. 
it ſeems reaſonable to. ſuppoſe,. that we were 
in poſſeſſion of this word long before the inh.s- 
bitants of this ifland underſtood any thing ot 
the Hebrew tongue: this gentleman then tells 


* © it. is a. Druidical inſtuution; but an ihe 


Unctification 


Upt.“ —a yoke, 


various dialect of before, or e&'re-while; 1. e. days 


theſe Northern words ſeem to be but collaterat: 
branches of the firſt great ſtock : tho' indeed, 


Y-ULE-games : if we were to underſtand this 
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on the firſt of May, or che 
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ſanctiſication of it to ſolerimiſe the bicth of Jeſus 
Chriſt, the old y-ule being aboliſhed, . received 
the name of nov-y-wie z the neu- v ule, and by 
contraction vo- in French; a leſs violent etym. 
than from natalis, as ſome _ it: and i my 
memory does not play me in my quotation 
of the learned Mr. Hyde, ſo very lately as un- 
der his own obſervation va Shropſhire ; the y-we 
logs, and the y- ule fires for Chriſtmas cheer, are 
not at this day unknown to the inhabitants there, 
and many other thires; at leaft as co the name: 
et us new comfider its erym. in is former 
treatiſe, Way. 40, and 96, he faps, in the 3-ule, 
or bule, or holi-days of December, the word Sc, 
or boli, is purely a barbariſm of -u, or che tut 
days, the days of be wood :*—and'inp. 95, he 


ſays, nor even to this moment are ſame of 


the cuſtoms of the religion of #he prove aboliſhed: 
beginning of the an- 
tient beltems (bel tems) of the Druids, which 
laſted eight days, the ceremony of wraying was 
then, and is ſtill obſerved among ſome of the 
lower clafſes of people: in France, and eſpeci- 
ally in Britany, the a-gni-Pax-neuf,, or cuſtom of 
gathering the mi/tetoe is not abſolutely aboliſhed :" 
— having now gained thus much, that y-u/e ſig- 
mifies the woad, we may eaſily ſee that the de- 
rivation is Gr. ab Tu, ſylva ;-4 *vocd or going A 
waying, i. e. into the wood to gather the miſletoe; 
one of the higheſt holidays of antiquity : and this 
word ble (Yan) y-we, or boli, as Cleland him- 
ſelf acknowledges, applied to the Druidical may- 


ing, became at length to be applicable to any 


ſeaſon of joy; and thus, when Chriftianity ſue- 
ceeded to Druidiſm, the feſtivity of May was 
transferred to December; for the Chriſtmas ſeuſon 
being the higheſt feſtivity among us Chriſtians 
(for then was CHRIST our Redeemer born) 


conſequently that ſeaſon is very properly called Zun pago, 
in many parts of England he y-we-ſeaſon ; andi and with it, life and health to mankind: Nug.“ 
every thing relating to that feaſt is denominated 
by the epithet ue; - as the y- ule log for the lire; 
the y- ule ale, the y-ule cheeſe, the 'y-wle cate; 
the y-wle every thing. 1 


Z. 


4 ANNY; © Exyycec, vel[Zawos, fatuus, Raul ; 
tus; puto me,” ſays Caſaub. legife, vel 


audiviſſe apud Anglos, a zanie, pro farus:— 
this etym. points out his office; à2 zarxny being 
one who was antiently entertained even in courts. 
as a jeſter, in order to raiſe mirth and laughter 
in the company, either by his geſtures, looks, 


From Gate x, and: LATIA. 
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Z N. | 
or ſpeeches: there is, however, another deriv. 
which * point out his ſtature; viz, Nause, 
nanus, pumilios 6 dwarf, © dandprat, a fs! 
according te this latter deriv. it old wh 
den Zan. toe e eite Ei 407 f | 
ZEAL; © Znecs Bins 6 emulation : Nug. 
we do not uſe it in this ſenſe only ; but as Veg 
obſerves, Zet, A Zr: ferwee ; (proprie enim 
eſt ferver ille animi, qui in æmulatione ceruitur; 
hinc Ze e, 25/0 per ciſſus; quia: quis fic affre- 
tus eſt, ut rivalem ia mere metuat, nec pati 
poſſit: Jjealouſy, not oo in dove, but reli- 
gien which, when carried to excels, breaks out 
into violence and perſecution: from the order 
and fer von which is generally ſhe vn im wat ken 
gal, Clel. Way. 26, ſcerms to think that our 
word "** zea/ comes ram the ſame ſource with che 
Dutch word ziel, which ſignifies the ſoul ; the 
ſpiritual gente, the Jife, the uiger of a. man, or 
animal: — but we have already ſeen that 

ZECCHIN © fignifies a brad fruck.; mecca, the 
mint, or place of ſtriking money: Clel. Voc. 2 57:0 
—this deriv. might. have paſſed far Celt. if he 
had not told us, in p. 140, n, that ick fignified 
to rike ; now Sick, and r are ſo much alik->, 
that they muſt have both a ſimilar: origin; i. e. 
ab icbus, ab icor, A tis, à Gn, tango; to touch, 
or ftrike : vel ab Ea, ab Ins, mitto. 

ZELO-TYPY ; © Zmdlwme in Gloſſis Cyr. ex- 
ponitur pellicatus, pellicatio ; ſed. non tam pelli- 
catus ipſe, quam A pellicatu zelotypia 'proficiſci- 
tur: Voſl.” —a jealouſy, ariſing from the ſuſpi- 
cion of adultery in either a married man or 
woman. 3 

ZENITH; zenith ; that point in the heavens 
directly overhead: Arabic. 

ZEPHTR; © Zepugrs, wephyrus, as much as 
to fay Zwnpopec, which brings the fine weather, 


-—Clel. Voc. 169, and 190, would derive this 

word thus, - x . 6 — 
⁊ ; the prepoſitive J2'-eph-yr-us; the Weſt-wwind, 
wh ; privation / or Weſtern air: it might 
ir; air be better to derive it from 
#5 ; idiomatic z'ebhir or 2'ephyr-us; i. e. 
ab Apaig-v, aufero; ſignifying ibe evening, when 

the ſun is declined in the Weſt. bs, 
ZEST ; Zufos, à Zaw, ferveo ; ta ferment : and 
ſometimes uſed for wit, or . /prightlineſs - of cou- 
verſation ; that is wont to ſet the table in a roar. 
ZET; © Alman. giezzen; Sax. zeoran ; Belg. 
gieten; Goth. giutan; fundere, eſſundere Lye: 
Ait ſeems to be nothing more than a hard, harſh 
Northern dialect for JETT, or throwing up 
SY Wates 


2 0 From RARE K, 


2 mio the- at and if ce we have ſten it 


"ZODIAC; 0 — 2adiacus ; a circle in vegetable natures: R. Zo, animal; et Þilov, planta; 


che fphere divided into twelve ſigns, which take 
their denbminations from different animals: Zuor, 
an animal : R. Zau, vive: Nug.“ 
- ZONE ; z cinguluns : R. Zuntu, cingo * 
Nug.”- en ed rather Terra, cingo; tt 2 4 girdle, 
"200-GRAPHY Zoo- apt, 200 ia; 
Z00-LOGY t — > "Bray i 


e e rnry e yeapuy feribo. 


and LATIN. | 2 YT 


ZOO-PHYTE ; ; Zo-pfſa, San gen the ſen- 
ative plant, which. partakes both of animal, and 


_ — =. x 


à Kr, flo, pigs. 
ZOO-TOMY ; Zudpic, a di ſeffion of animals ; 
R. Zoo animal; et Teuro, ſeco ; to cut up. 
ZYGEANA, Zuyaiua, Yen; the filh, whoſe 
| head is [o remarkable as to have the appearance 
of a beam, or balance; and therefore is ſometimes 
| called We balance id: R. Zvyor, jugum; the * 
or balance of a pair of ſcales, 
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Thoſe Words printed with an Aſteriſc, are of doubtful Origin. 
A E From Saxon, &c. A L 
0 BET T. ſupport: this word is of doubt-F AETHRYNE : © wee vſe for this the French 


ful origin; it may be derived either | woord touche : Verſt.“ 
from the Gr. as we have ſeen in the AETYWD : © appeered : Verſt.“ 
former Alph. or elſe, according to Lye, it may | AGAIN; Sax. Ren; iterum, rurſus, denuo : 
be deduced ab Iceland. beita; incitare; to encou- | a repetition. 
rage, incite, aſſiſt. | AGILT ; © recompenſe : Verſt.” | 
A-BOUT : © Sax. Abutan, Ymburan ; cir- ALFRED, or ALURED, ſignifies peace: 
| cum: vel a Belg. buten, quod idem ſonat; quicquid | Verſt. | 
enim aliud ambit, partes ejus exteriores, i. e. ex- | ALLE-MAGNE a> Voc. 173, ſays, © the 


timam ſuperficiem attingit, et obvolvit : Skinn.” ALLE-MANS Gauls, the French, and 
they alone, gave to 


—whatever ſurrounds, encompaſſes, or encloſes an- | neighbouring countries, and 


other. | Germany the name of Allemagne, from the river 
ADELGUND ETHEL- Mayne, or Mehaigne ; which ſignifies the middle 
ADELSTAN $ſees GUND, $Verſt. | water, or boundary ; thence they called the 
ADELULPH &c. inhabitants Alla Meyns, or people beyond the 


ADLE: „Sax. Edlean; merces, premium; vox Meyn. 

12 agro uſitatiſſima, quod ipls ſalaries, ALLEMAIN, modulus Allemannicus; a term 
ve 
quelari Sax. Sd; rurſus, iterum, denuo; et kan; | going art. 
Aipendium, merces: Skinn.” — 4 reward, ſalary, | ALL-ODIAL : Judge Blackſtone obſerves, 
or recompenſe. | te that according to Pontoppidan, in his Hiſtory of 
 RAETA, ebta, or egbia; inberitances, or owned | Norway, p. 290, the word odb ſignifies proprietas; 
 Poſſeſhons : Verſt. | | ; 

AETHEL-BOREN-man, or ** ethel-boren-man; | Occ, totus ;) hence he derives the odb-all right 
a noble-borne-man ; 4 noble-man borne ; alſo a | in thoſe countries; and hence too perhaps is de- 
. gentleman by birth : Verſt.”—but the latter part | rived the adal right in Finland, &c. : now the 

of this 8 is not Sax. ; for both born, and F tranſpoſition of theſe Northern ſyllables odb-all 
an, are Or. | | 
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emium mereri, deſignat; ex præpoſitione 1o- | in muſic; but ſeems to be derived from the fore- 
and all, totum (which, however, deſcends from 


into all- adb, will give us the true etym. of allo- 
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dium, or abſolute property of the feudiſts: ſee 
— DESDE Dt 
AMPER: * Sax. Amppe, Omppe ; varix: ve 
a Teut. empor; empor beben; elevare; q. d. cutis 
elevatio ; a tumor, puſtule: Skinn, and Ray.“ 


a © 0 
a „ wh a am 7 * * » 


* ANACHORET]Cled. Voc. 67; n, ſays, 

* ANCHORE 1 * 21K! igÞinCelttc ſig- 
hifies one who withdraws himſelf from the commu- 
nity : an, privative ; kir, community; and igb, 
frequenter, or haunter : this word an-kir-igh has 
been alſo helleniſed into Avaxwuenla, anachoreta; 
(very happily both as to ſenſe and ſound)” a 
feceder : —ſtill the is a probability of its 
being Gr.; even according to his own deriv. ; 
for an is evidently a contraction of Ave : 


tir is as evidently contracted à Kigp-xoc, cireus; 


a circle, circuit, ſhire, or community : and igb 
may be only a different dialect for ich, icht, ickt, 
or driven aumy: conſequentiy Gr.; — ſo that an- 
kir-igh is any perſon driven from ſociety ; forced 
o live alone, at @ diſtance from all community; 
. which auſterity ſome gloomy minded zealots have 
affected voluntarily, and ſtill have been called 
f. or anchorets ; as if driven away by 
orce. 
ANDEDE, confeſſed Ty N 
ANDEDING, confe ue V 
ANDORN; “Sax. Undepn- mer; prandium, 
merenda; Ital. et Goth. undaurnimat, orndorn; 
dinner, or afternoon meal : Ray.“ 


From SANT ON, &c, 


A W 
ARNULPH, helper of bonor: Verſt. 
J] ARQUE-BUSE ;- a ſtrange compound of Gr: 


and Belg. : argue is derived from Kgx-oc, circus, 
arcus ; et buſium, vulgo foramen ; unde “ arcke- 
buyſe, vel haeck-buyſe ; i. e. arcus buſius; qui, in- 


quit Pol. Virgilius, appellatur 3 feramine, quo 


ignis in pulverem fiſtulã contentum immittitur; 
arcum nempe vocant, quòd pugnantibus ſit, inſtar 
arcs: Jun.“ —to which Skinn. adds, © ſclope- 
tum, ſeu tormentum manuarium majus; ex haeck; 


uncus (the Dr. would not ſay Oyyn, uncus; a boot, 


or haeck) et buyſe; fiſtula," canalis; quoniam in 
recentiofi militis, inſtar arcus eſt; vel potius 
arcui ſucceſſit: -a ſpecies of large muſket, or 
blunderbuſs : an invention that ſucceeded to, and 
ſupplied the uſe of the bow; and which at firſt 
might have been called, the fhooting-bow ; not 
from its ſhape, but its uſe, -- - - 

ARVEL-bread : Sax. 'Ampull ;-pins, religio- 
ſus ; ita ut proprie denotet panem ſolenniter ma- 
gis et religiosèꝰ comeſtum ; the communion- bread : 
Ray.” 

; AUMBRY7Tif not derived from the Gr. as 

* AUMERY\ in the former Alph. it may 
come © ab almari; a cupboard: Britiſh ; ac- 
cording to the proverb, : 

Heigh ho, you are no ſooner up, 

But the head in the aumbry, noſe in the cup : 

| Ray:“ 
the word ſeems to be rather of Norman 53 


ANEWST ; „Sax. On- neapey ce; prope; juxta: 


on; præp: and neaper xe; vicinia; neig buurbood,\| 


near at band: Ray.” a | 
* ANTLERS; Fr. Gall. andouiller; chevilles, 
ou petites cornes, qui ſortent du marrein d'un 
cerf; the ſmall horns, that firſt grow, and are 
Called Fe brow-antlers of a deer; or perhaps thoſe 
two fharp ſnags of the buck's horns, which grow 
Pointing over his eye-brows. h 
© "ANWEALD, authoritie, povver : Verſt. 
APE: tho! Jun. and Skinn. have hunted this 
word thro” all the variety of ſhapes they could 
poſſibly find in the Sax. Dan. Belg. Teut. Cafnbro 


"NS 


Brit. Iceland. Germ. and Dutch languages, yet 


the Dy. at laſt ingenvouſly owns, that he be- 
lieves; it is fot deſcended from any one of thoſe 
tongues : © ſuſpicor enim,” ſays he, © quoniam 


animal iſtud olim ex Africa, et India, nunc etiam 


ex Auſtrali Americà, nobis advectum eſt, nec 
Europæo aëre, utpote frigidiori, gaudet, vocem 
hanc aliaſque cognatas Germanicas, cum re ipſa 
barbaræ Africanæ, ſeu Indicæ originis eſſe. 
*  A-READ]Sax. Apzvan ; conjectare, conſulere 
0 A REBE ſtatuere, decernere; to conjectune 
ſurmiſe, ſiſpect. FFC 

ARNOLD, or Earnold; upbolder of honor: Verſt. 


traction. we. | 
A-WARPEN, or awurpen ; thrown, or caff : 
ce wee call in ſome parts of England à molle, 
a mould vvarp, which is aſmuch to ſay as 4 
caſt- earth; and when plancks, or boords are awry, 
we ſay they caſt, or they warp : Verſt.“ but we 
ſhall hereafter fee, that fo warp, or caſt, and tte 
mould-warp, are derived from different roots, 
* i 
AWE; Belg. vel Teut. acht, achte; obſerva- 
tio, reſpectus, cura; achten, æſtimare; to fhew 
a regard, reſpet?, or eſteem for any one. 
A-WELDT*< welded, or menaged by ſtrength : 
A-WYLD\ Verſt.“ — perhaps from hence 
comes the expreſſion to weld iron together, i.e. to 
beat two pieces of iron ſtrongly together, and 
Make them unte. 1 
AWYRGUD, „ accutſed, or ftrangled, . or 
throtled ; wheerof we have yet, the woord wur- 
"ried: Verſt.“ =— and from hence likewiſe may 
have ariſen that expreſſion in at. iii. 13, 
Chriſt hath redeemed us from the curſe of the 
law, being made a cur/e for us; for it is written, 
' curſed is every one that hangeth on a tree :”— 
ec yet,“ ſays St. Paul, 1 Cor. xii.'3, © I give you to 


underſtand, that no man ſpeaking by the Ou by 
007 


| B. A 
ch calleth Jeſus accurſed; tho? he was cruci- 


2d for our ſins, 
2 | ets | Bu! CG 19159 : 
Ack: © Sax. Bac, Bec, hace; dorſum ; the 
loins, or chine: Skinn,” “ 
BACK-BITE.: half Sax. half Gr. © elegans 
ſane vocabulum.” ſays Skinn, ; and with a truly 
etymplogic zeal, he adds, © cuivis Græcæ com- 
politiont conferendum ; ſignificat autem abſentem 
calumniari ; abſentis fame detrahere ; ſeu dero- 
gare; à noſtro back, and bite; q. d. dorſum alicui 
admordere, i. e. ubi faciem à te avertit, tergum 
obvertit, convitiis proſcindere: to revile a per- 
ſon behind his back: — that hack indeed is Sax. 
muſt be allowed ; but chat bite is fo, will ſcarce 
be admitted, after what Jun. has ſaid ; mihi ta- 
men omnia hæc deduci poſſe videntur à Bios, 
viftus, annona, quicquid vitam ſuſtentat, mordendo, 
manducando; bitten, chewed. | 


BADGE ; © infigne cuique proprium, ac prima 
forte ſignificatione /pinther olim denotaverit : ut 
a vet. Teut. Sade, pro bode ; nuntius fuerit badage; 
nuntium, eadem terminatione, qua- nunc meſſage 


dicunt Angli; deinde vero ex illo badage, con- 
tractè Sadge, nuncupaverint monile illud, quod 
in pectore gerunt tabellarii ; quo conſtet eos, au- 
thoritate publica inſtructos, iter capeſſere ad ex- 
equenda negotia, et deferendas tabellas publicas, 
privatas, &c. : Jun.” = thoſe who bear ſome! 
mark, or token, that they are ſupported by pub-! 
lic alimony, charity, ce. | 
BADGER, taxus, meles ; animal cibi avidum, 
et eſculenta in longum tempus recondens ; unde 
Anglice, à badger of corn, eſt frumentarius, five 
mercator magnarius, fruges undiquaque coemens, 
atque in unum comportans : Jun.”—this, how- 
ever, is only explaining the word badger, this is 
not giving us the etym. of it: we mult therefore 
now attend to Skinn. who tells us, that it is de- 
rived à Fr, Gall, bedoue ; q. d. bedower, term. 
enim et majoribus noſtris ſexum notavit: — this 
is no explanation: ſo that at laſt we muſt have 
recourſe to his fortaſle, back; mala, maxilla ; 
q. d. backer ; i. e. validis maxillis præditus; et 
eſt ſane animal mordaciſſimum: — and even this 
etym. is as applicable to any other beaſt, as 
o badger : ſce GRAY-hound, in the former 
Alph. _ 
* BAIZE, or fine freeze; if not derived from 
the Gr. as in the former Alph. muſt now be re- 
ferred to the Belg. baey ; Teut. bey ; Hiſp. 
bayeta, vayeta; Fr. Gall. bayette ; Ital. baietta, 
ab urbe Baiis, ubi primam factus eſt: Skinn. 
Covarruvius autem deflectit Hiſpanicum Jayetta, 


From 8A x oN &e, 8 
à noſtro þajze j dicit enim primùm ex Anglià in 


B A 


Hiſpaniam advectos eſſe hujuſmodi pannos:“ 
but this will bring us back again to the former 
deriv. from the Gr. @ ſhaggy, nappy, ratieen cloth. . 
.. BALA-RAG.: ab Iceland. bal, Sol; malum, 
pernicies; boluan ; dire; ac holua; maledicere, 
imprecari; Thwaites :”—and © rag ; opprobriss mor- 
dere, ſevidifis protelare; ab Iceland. regia ; de- 


ferre ; Lye:“ —40 throw out N a4hs or #aunts. 


. *®BALD-RED :. half Gr. half Sax.“ bald is 
bold (conſequently Gr.) and read, or rather rede, 
far. diſtinction, ſignifies - counſel, or advice i. e. 
bold councellor: Verſt.“ ee e 
BALE-FUL: „Sax. Bel, alias Bæl- FR ro- 
gus, pyra, ſtrues funerea ;. hinc ſecundum eandem 
6legantem. metaphoram priſci Saxones Heopian; 
et nos to grieve.; triſtis, mæſtus, funeſtus, la- 
mentabilis : Skinn.”-— whatever expteſſes, or cauſes 
grief, ſorrow, woe: this is the Dr's. deriv.; but 
Lye, with greater probability deduces it ab 
Iceland. bal, bol; malum, pernicies; ill, deſtruc- 
tion ; the cauſe of woe. | 8 
to BALK any one; à Goth, Gilaikan : ſee 
BILK : Sax, 


BAN « ban appears to me,” ſays 
BAN-DITTI {| Clel. Voc. 16, © a contraction 
BAN-ISH of Be- hau, (much in the ſame 
BANNS manner as /ure is of ſecure) 


ſignifying be-it known ; noverint; and from hence 
the word ban-i/ſh, or iſbed, to ſignify one who is 
expelled the ſhire, or the church, by public ban; a 
ceremony neceſſary to exile, or outlaw a man: 
the ban of the empire is a kind of civil excommu- 
nication: - but i at leaſt is Gr.: and from 
hence likewiſe comes the expreſſion of pub- 
liſhing the banns of marriage, i. e. making the 
intention of the parties publicly known ; or declar- 
ing it publicly in the church. | WR 
BAR, or bolt; © Gall. barre; Hiſp. bara, 
barra; Belg. barre; repagulum, obex, vectis, cla- 
thrum : Jun.” any bolt, or obſtacle. | 
BARD-OLPHY*< aſmuch to ſay, as à helper, 
BART-ULPH $ or afiftant vnto aduiſement : 
BERT-ULPH I Verſt,” — conſequently half 
Sax. half Gr. | | 
BARKEN ; © vel à Germ. bergen; abſcondere ; 
vel à Sax. Beongan; munire; q. d. logus clauſus ; 
atrium: Skinn.” a court-yard, or any encloſure, 
BARLEY : © Sax. Bene; horgdeumy, a grain; 
quaſi beerlegh : Verſt,” _ 
BARM : „Sax. Beopm ; flos, vel ſpumas cere- 
viſie, fermentum; the yeſt, or zeſt of beer, when 
ſet on work: Jun.“ Fl eu 
BARN: “ Sax. Benn; Horreum; à Bene; ber- 


deum; et enne; locus; à place to tore barley; 
that is, all ſorts of grain in: Skinn.“ 
„ ARNACLES 
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BARNACLES for borſes ; * paſtomis, vel poſto- 
mis; ferrum quod equino rictui Ons ad 


frangendam ejus duritiem, forcipi ſimile, quo 
fabr1 ferrarii equis calcitronibus nares ſtringunt: 
videtur deſumptum ex Gall. berner ; comprimere 
contumacem alicuſus petulantiam, atque ed patien- 
Hig perducere: Jun,” —this is a very juſt defini- 
tion, and perhaps as juſt a deriv.; but the fol- 
lowing from Skinn. is ſo extraordinary, that it is 
neither juſt as a definition, nor right as a deriv. : 
credo,“ ſays the Dr. © 2 bear, and neck ; quia 
ſc. cervici imicitur: this perhaps may be the 
firſt time the reader was ever informed, by a 
phyſician, that a pair of barnacles were faſten- 
ed about & horſe's neck : perhaps the Dr. might, 
in ſome particular caſes, have found the benefit 
of ſuch an application on ſome of his patients ; 
but a common farrier could have informed us 
berter ; that a pair of barnacles were a pair of 
incers, tongs, or forceps, applied to the upper 
ip of unruly horſes, in order to make them 
uiet. | 
BARRETOUR; Fr. Gall. Baratter, barater ; 
fallere, imponere, circumvenire; to deceive, cheat, 
and impoſe on: Skinn.” | 
BARTER ; © Fr. Gall. Baratter; Ital. barat- 
fare; mutare, commutare merces; to make an ex- 
change of goods by truck, or traffic : Skinn.” 
BASHAW, or rather BASCHA; © /atrapa 
Turcicus : Spelman invenit in LL. Alman. Baſſus, 
et vaſſus, pro vaſſallo, vel duce := which would 
then originate à Pace: Leuenclavius autem 
dicit caput Turcis ſignare; et Martinius à Turcico 
baſch ; caput deflectit: a Turkiſh nobleman, or ge- 
neral: Skinn.” | 
BASTE witb a needle ; © beften, neyen; Friſiis, 
Sicambris, et Teutoniſtis, uſurpatur pro leviter 
c0nſuere, ſarcirne: Jun.”—to ſow ſlightly ; to run. 


 *the work over haſtily with a needle and thread, 


before they begin to ſow. 
* BAVEN ;  fagets of bruſhwood ; © Belg. 


bauwen; Teut. Swen; edificare; cum fiat ex 
reliquis arborum pro ædificiis ſucciſarum: utrum- 


que etimon me judice ineptum,” ſays Skinn. ; 
but gives us no better :—it ſeems, however, to 
deſcend from the ſame root with BOUGHS, or 


mall branches of trees, which 2 * in the ear- 


lieſt ages have been cut down to ſerve for cover- 
ing to their wretched, miſerable cottages and 
hovels :—but then it would be Gr. 

_ *"BAUL ]Lye, in his Add. ſuppoſes this 


_ -* BAWL{ word to be derived from the Suec. | 


Zoela 3 ab Iceland. baul ; mugitus :'—to low, or 


Zellotvo, like an ox: and indeed, our word 3a! 


ſeems to be either a contraction of that word 
bellow; or a different dialeQ of call aloud: in 


From 84 X 0 N, &c. 
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either of which caſes it would be 
the G⁊ r. 2 
BE: * præpoſitio omnibus dialeftis Germani- 
cis, præſertim Sax. Teut. Belg. communis: Be- 
gotten, beloved ; exponitur autem modo con, de, 
ſuper, juxta, propter, ſecundum, per: in compo- 
ſitione ſæpe circum ſignificat : Skinn.“ 
BEACON, *© Sax. Beacon, Beacn ; fignum, vel 
/ymbolum : hinc res omnis,” fays Jun. © in ſpec- 
taculum edita, utpote tropbæum, pharus, vexillum, 
ipſum quoque regium labarum, quod  ftandardum 
vocant, beacen, et beacn appellatur : any thing 
made uſe of as @ fignal. & 
BECKON, to make figns to any one: fee BEA- 
CON: Sax. above mentioned. LION. 
BEELD : © quid fi à Sax. Beladian ; excuſare, 
liberare ; proprie munimentum à frigoris injuria : 


derived from 


| any ſhelter, or preſervative againſt cold, &c. Ray.“ 


BEER: © Sax. Bene; hordeum : Skinn,” — 
barley : beer may very properly be called 'bar- 
ley-wine. | 

BEHET, or beheght; promis: Verſt. to paſ; 
one's credit. 


BE-HOOVE ; © Sax. Behepe; lucrum; gain: 


| Behopan ; decere ; Behopap ; oportet, intereſt: 


Skinn,” it ought, it behooveth. ; 

BELCH : Sax. Bealcan, Bealceccað: ruc- 
tare : Jun.“ but Skinn, writes it Balcerran : 
utrumque A ſono fictum ; to expectorate wind. 

BELIEF J}Sax. DLeleapan; Belg. gelooven ; 

BELIEVER \ credere, fidere, confidere ; to put 
truſt, or confidence in; to have faith, 

BELONG ; Teut. belangen, anlangen; ſpefare, 
pertinere ; to appertam. | 

BE-STOW &@ reward; both Jun. under the 
art. fow; and Skinn. likewiſe, would have us 
derive this word beftoro from the Sax. particle , 
and t,; i. e. locus; but then, as we have ſeen, 
it would be Gr. and ſignify @ place to flow, or 
lay up any tbing in: but now it bears the ſenſe 
of giving, conferring ; and with Jun. under the 
art. beffow; and with Minſh. as quoted by 
Skinn. we might rather ſuppoſe, that it came 
now from the Belg. beſteden; quaſi beftowden : 
for we often hear the expreſſion, he Bas beftedded 
me; for he has given me, or done me ſuch a favor; 
i. e. he has conferred the benefit, and my want is 
ſupplied. | 
©  BE-SWYC, decent; deceit 
| BE-SWYGEN, deceaued e Verſt. 

' BE-SWYCER, decenuer 

BE-TYNED ; hedged about; © wee vie yet 
in fome partes of England to ſay tyning, for hedg- 
ing : Verſt.” 


BIGGEN ?“ Fr. Gall. Seguin; Ital. beghino 3 
BIGGIN c calantica infantilis; forte fic — 
qu 


——— 


quod olim les beguines, quædam quaſi moniales, 


que inſtar religioſarum, ſed ſine voto, vixerunt, 
hoc capitis tegumento, diſtinctionis erg6, uſæ: 
(an . 

les beguines - Menagius dictas putat à Sancta 
Begga, Sanctæ Gertrudis ſorore, Anſegiſi uxore, 
quæ prima hunc ordinem inſtituit: Skinn,” — 
Shakeſpear has elegantly- introduced this word 


From SA x OM, kee. 


40% :) ſed unde inquies, Fr. Gall. illud | 


in his Second Part of Hen. IV. act iv. ſc. 10, 
where the king is deſcribed aſleep, with the 
crown on his pillow, and the prince watching 
by him; who, on obſerving the crown, ad- 
dreſſes it thus; | 
O poliſh'd perturbation ! golden care | 
That keep'ſt the ports of flumber open wide 
To many a watchful night:—Sleep with it 
NOW ;— erte! 4 
Yet not ſo ſound, and half fo deeply ſweet, 
As he, whoſe brow, with homely biggen bound, 
Snores out the watch of night: 
i. e. bound with a homely night cap, or coarſe 
under- cap. £ t 
BIGGENING : “I wiſh you a good biggening ; 
i. e. a good geiting up again; votum pro puer- 
pera: Ray:”—it ſeems to be derived from the 
foregoing art. and to mean a good getting on 


your night cap again; i. e. to be able to dreſs| 


yourſelf again. 


BIGOT 2 Fr. Call. bigot ; ſuperftitioſulus : | 
Skinn.”—perhaps intended for | 


BIGOTRY 
fſuperſtitiaſus ; a very ſuperſtitious ztalot. 
BILIDA 


BILITHE bon image: Verſt. 
BILK ; Goth. 3i/aikan, quod propriè ſignifi- 


cat inſultando illudere, aliquem dolis fallere, de- 


cipere ; alicui verba dare: to cheat, or impoſe upon. 
BILL of @ bird; © Sax. Bile; reftrum; the 
bea of a bird: Skinn.“ —to which he has boldly 
ventured to add; © alludit Gr. ITvan, janua ; quia 
avis roftro, tanquam januæ, cibos infert et gc- 
_ cipit:”—and fo does eyery other animal: this 
Gr. deriv. therefore · is by much too forced. 
BINN ; © Belg. benna ; quod ling. Gall. genus 
corbis, ciſtæ; item arca panaria: Spelm.”—4g 


poſite things in. he 

* BISMER, or by/mer - © mer, or mear, is our 
ancient Engliſh woord for fame, fo as bi/mer is ill 
. Fame, or blaſphemy : Vert.” But the latter part of 
this compound mer is evidently Gr. and de- 
fcended à Mng-os, verbum, ſermo; @ word, ſpeech; 
or, as he calls it, fame. 

BITCH; „Sax. Bicce, vel" potius Bicze; 
canicula, canis ſamina: Jun.“ —4 female dog : or 
perhaps it may be Gr. as in the former Alyph 

BLEAD; “ frute: Verſt.“ i 

* BLEAT; fearful; © laudur Ice, 1 

2 


3 O 
timidus: a toom purſe makes a Beat merchant : 
Lye's Add.“ —or perhaps it may be Gr.: ſee 
BLEIT: Gr. | 
BLEND: © Sax. Blendan; miſcere; to mix, 
or mingle together : Skinn.” | 
© BLIN ; © Sax. Ablinnan, et Blinnan ; ceſare ; to 


”Y 


ceaſe : Ray. 
BLINK-beer ; from the foregoing root; i. e. 
« cereviſiam muſteam tam diu in vaſe relinguere, 
donec aliquem aciditatis gradum acquirat: Skinn.“ 
—to let beer remain, or continue ſo long on the 
maſh, or the grains, that it acquires a certain 
degree of acidity. | 
BLISSOM ; © certe ab Iceland. S %; ſalax: 
ſalacious : Lye's Add.“ 
* BLOCK “ Belg. block; truncus, ſtiper, 
„ BLOCKADE | caudex : Fr. Gall. Sioguer; 
* BLOCK-head ę corond cingere; circumfidere 
* BLOCK-boy/e | urbem : forte an quia olim 
* BLOCK-#p rudioribus ſæculis cæſis et 
aggeſtis arboribus, vel ſaltem machinis ligneis 
urbium obſidionem moliebantur : vel à Sax. 
Beluccan; claudere: Skinn,”— but now it looks 
as if it came from the Gr.: ſee LOCK-ap : Gr. 
BODE; Sax. Bode; nuncius; a meſſenger; @ 
ngs bringer. 
BODIGE, preach 
BODIUNG;, preaching > Verſt. 
BODUD, preached 
BODKIN . Sax. Bodiʒe ; tatua, truncus, fine 
BODY I caput: interdum et corpus inte- 
grum ; a body: unde bodkin, quali bodykin; acus 


\ erinal:s, corpuſculum, propter tenuitatem: Skinn.“ 


— any little Body; à hair pin. 

BOG ; © Belg. vel Teut. Soden; fundum: vel ab 
Hibern. bog ; mollis, tener; locus paluſtris, limoſa, 
cnoſa vorago: Lye:”—@ muddy, quaggy, miry 

lace. 

f BOGGLE, or doubt; from the foregoing 
root; © quaſi ut /uto, ſeu lacund, bærere; fruſtra 
nitentem ut te expedias : Skinn.“ 7 doubt, to be 


in difficulties. 
ru a tree: Iceland. bel; arboris trun- 
| BOLL 
bread baſket : and now uſed for any place to de- | 


cus; the body of a tree: Lye's Add.” 
—tho* perhaps generally underſtood only of he 
bark of the tree. | 

BOLLED : © origo vocis petenda eſt ab antiq. 
Brit. boll; folliculus: linum folliculos germinabat : 
Exod. ix. 31: Lye's Add.” — in the pod, or ſeed. 

* BOOR: if not derived from the Gr. as in 
the former Alph. it may come from“ bo; Goth. 
oppidum, ſive villam ſignificante,“ ſays Shering. 
p. 271; © inde Gothicis gentibus Ser, vel boor, 
: eſt ruſticus, villicus, qui villam habitat: — 4 coun- 

try clown, who never was beyond his own village. 
 . * BOOT, compenſation; Box, Bore; com- 


- ks Ss 0 8, 


ge gſalionis gratid, ſatisfattio ; ſomething given as 


B R 
an additional value in exchange: Skinn.“ “it is 
a yielding of amendes : Verſt. —it ſeems however 
to be Gr.: ſee BOOT, or profit. 5 x 1 
BORROW; © Sax, Bongian; Belg. borghen ; 
enutuum dare; to lend, to affilt : . Skinn.? .* 

. BOTS: “ neſcio an, a Fr. Gall. Zote; faſers ; 
in equis lumbrici; quia ſœpe confertim colligatz, et 
mutuo implexi, excernuntur: vel forte a Sax. 
Bican; mordere; quia ſc. lumbrici morſicationis 
ſenſum exhibent: Skinn.“ — this latter guia ſeems 
to be but a ſtrange reaſon; becauſe all worms, in- 
cident to animals, cauſe the like ſenſation. 
BOUGHT : the paſt tenſe, and particip. of 
4 


kuild, or 


BOUN ; „ forte a Belg. bourwen ; te 
manure ; hence uſed to ſignify dreſs, and wnare/s : 
and ſometimes it is uſed ſubſtantively for a woman's; 
garment : Ray. { | 

BOUT; “ firſt bout, : ſecond bout; prime vices, 
ſecundæ vices, &c. ſuſpicor hunc modum lo- 

quendi mutuatum ab animoſis aleatoribus, qu, 
cum perdiderint, non ceſſant perdere ; dum lu- 
dendi calorem alunt, vang ſpe reſarciendi amiſſa; 
ac ſubinde repetunt illud ſuum, yet onen ou 
more; I'll have another bout with you ; quo ſig- 
nificant, unum adhuc jadtum ad reſtituendam 
rem tentandum eſſe: nimirum Gall. bouter ; 
Ital. buttare; Holland. botar eſt jacere, proji- 
cere; Belg. vero botten, non modo ejicere, vel 
projicere, ſignificat; ſed et aleas præcompoſitas 
ſraudulenter extrudere; to cog, or load the dice: 
Jun.“ ä 
BOUTE-FEU : ©& Fr. Gall. Sauter le feu; 
ignem immittere; qui ic. ignem ſubdit ; incendia- 
rius: Skinn.“ — an incendiary: half Gall. 
half Gr. | 
BRAID; Belg. breyden ; contexere, nectere; to 
bind, to tie. | h 
| BRANGLE ; Teut. brangen, praengen ; ſuper- 
hire, ſe oftentare ; to talk haughtily, ſpeak proudly ; 
boaſt, brag, quarrel, | | 
* BREATH. 7if not derived from the Gr. as 
* BREATHE} in the former Alph. it may 
come à Sax. BnaGe; odor, ſpiritus; fteam, or 
vapor: Milton has applied this word in a very 
articular manner to rivers ; 
Th' animal ſpirits, that from pure blood ariſe, 
Like gentle breaths from rivers, pure. 1 
Par. Loſt, Book IV. 80g. 
BRIDGE; “ Sax. Bjucg; Belg. et Alman. 
_ brugge; pons: Skinn. —any paſſage conſtructed 
over a river: © Caſaub. deflectit,“ continues 
the Dr. © a Gr. Fepuegs : nollem dictum ; quis 
enim pons duas tam diſſitas voces, ut Feęuęa, et 
bridge, conjunxerit? nimis brevis ille Xerxis, 
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preſent, on that truly learned 


BRIGADE. J“ Fr. Gall. brigand;. pl. br. 
BRIGANTINE I gans; latrones 3 quia piratæ 
his navigiis, utpote levioribus, eòque magis ex- 
peditis, in latrociniis uti ſolebant: Menagius 
deducit bᷣrigand à Brigantibus, olim Britannia 
Septentrionalis incolis, Iatrociniis inſamihus: our 
Northern gentry would not be greatly pleaſed 
with this compliment of the Dreon their an- 
geſtors: © ſed quoniam xocem hand S rigans olim 
milites ſimplieiter ſignaſſe affirmati mallem for- 
mare à Fr. Gall. brigade; cobros, turma, agmen 
militum: et ſane inter graſſatores et milites parum 
intereſt:“ and the gentlemen of the ſword would 
ſcarce think themſelves obliged to Mr. Skinner 
for this compliment. — 4 0 

BRIGHT; © Sax. Beopht; Iacidus; Alman, 
berbt ; claritas\ clearneſs : Jun.” 

BRINDED cat; © a Fr. Gall. Irin; virga; 
variegatus: Menag. —any mixture of colors in 
ſtreaks. Shakeſpear, in his Macbeth, act. tiv. ſc. 1, 
has given us this word; where he has begun his 
Witches ſcene, wid uin unn e hs 2 
1. Witch. Thrice the brinded cat hath mew'd. 


ſevere is the Dr. at 
etymologiſt. 


| - BRISTLE ; © Sax. Bni cl; Teut. baerftel ; 
|| Belg. borfel; ſeta ſuilla: Skinn,” —the ſtrong 


hairs, growing upright on the back, and mane 
of a wild boar. r | 
BROACH, or os Fr. Gall. broche; Ital. 
BROACH, 4 it broccia; veru; brocher ; 
veru transfigere; hine mettre en broche ;; vas re- 
linere; nobis to broach a veſſel; or, as we ſome- 
times ſay, to peirce it; metaphorà & culinà in 
cellam tranſumpta: Skinn.“ there is another 
ſenſe attributed to this word by Jun. viz, devir- 
| ginare ; 1 de flower. | 
BROCK, #h? animal: © taxus, meles; Sax. 
| Bpoc à Badger: Skinn.“ | 
-» BROGUE of zhe tongue; videtur mihi,“ ſays 
ye in his Add. © formatum eſſe ab Hibern. 
brauch ; regionis finis, ſeu terminus:”—meaning 
the uncouth pronunciation, which is ſpoken on 
the outſkirts, boundaries, or borders of a country, 
where no doubt the provincial dialet} prevails. 
BROIL over the fire; Gall. bruler; torrere : 
Jun.” to roaſt, or parch on a gridiron. 
' BRUSLE; © Freneh bruſier ; to ſcorch, or 
zurn: the ſun brufles the hay; brufled peas, 
arched peas : Ray.” wo 
BRUSTLE-up, quaſi briftle up, ſetas erigere, 
ut ſolent irati porci, erinacei, et hyſtrices; to ſet 
up, or erect the, BRISTLES: Sax.— there ſeems 
to be great probability in this deriv.; and yet it 
might not be altogether foreign, to ſuppoſe that 


qui Europam Aſiã miſcuit ;” - ſo elegant, and ſo e up was but a Northern dialect for breaſtle 


a o 


* ; 
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 e2td breaſt, as if he would puſh him down: 
only now it would be Gr. ; ſee BREAST. in the 
former Alph, ls wok 3 
BOCK a cart; Sax. butk ; the belly, or body 
of a cart. 


| 9825 1Teut. Zaeuche, baeuchen ; 
"BUCK, or waſh labrum, lthcivium, lotorium, 
; WUCKET fitella,fitula: Jun. and Skinn.“ 
 *BUCKING-?ub } -a leather pail; or any ſuch 
veſſel, uſed in waſhing. RH | | 
*BUCKRAM ; Fr. Gall. ourgram, bougran : 
lim inquit Florius pro lineo panno ſubtiliſn mo, 
fortaffe et lanco, uſurpata eſt; et tum potuit de- 
flecti i Fr. Gall. Barre; villus, ſeu ' floccus 
lan: Skinn.“ this latter ſpecies is now very 
ſeldom uſed; our preſent buckram is made 
of linen. $80 80 

BUD, or bloſſom ; © Belg. botte ; Fr. Gall. bou- 
ton; a button, gem, or germ: Skinn.” 

BUDGE; Fr. Gall. bouger; ſe movere; 10 
move, to ſtir: Skinn.“ 

* BUF-FET, or bufet : © Sax, Beod ; menſa; 
et pæx, FaT; vas: Lye:'—but under the art. 
board, Jun. tells us, that the 'Sax. word for 


km 84 
wp 3 i. e. to make up to & berſon with a high, 


of benen, which ſeems to carry the whole 
poignancy of the ſtanza, 
BUREAU; Gall. efpece de table à plufteurs 
tiroirs et tablettes ; a cheſt of drawers, a ſcrutore : 
there is ſcarce any word has deviated more from 
its original intention, than this now before vs ; 
which feems to be deduced à burat; a coarſe kind 
of woollen Ruff, of a duſkiſh color, with which 
they might originally have covered the tables of 
council chambers, and boards of juſtice ; whence 
the exprefſion bureau, partie des juges de la 
grand chambre des parlements de France ; mean- 
ing the table, at which they meet, covered now 
with @ carpet; from whence the expreſſion takes 


its origin, of an affair being brought on the carpet, 


on the tapis; i. e. being laid before the judges: 
and now a bureau commonly fignifies a fable, or 
deſk, which has à piece of cloth faſtened in the 
top to write on. 

BURGEN 1 Jun. and Skinn. derive 

BURGEON  thefe words a Fr. Gall. Sour- 
geon; germen, germinatio, gemma : but the Dr. is 
willing to trace it a little farther, and would de- 
rive bourgeon à bourre; lanugo mollis, villus ; ple- 
raque enim germina mollia, et lanuginoſa ſunt ; 


menſa is Bond; now it would be very 1 3 but Jun. ſays, *deſpice tamen annon poſſit referri 


able, if both Beod, and Bod, were the ſame : 
this deriv. of buffet therefore appears rather 
hard; yet it is the beſt J have found: unleſs 
Beod is a miſtake of the preſs for Beond; i. e. 
Bond; but BOARD is Gr. 
| FFET-fovl : Ff. Gall. buffet.; menſa, 
abacus; menſæ enim vicem ſatis cominode ſup- | 
plere poteſt: Scinn. who is never over delicate 
in his ideas: “ ſed unde inquies, et? neſcio 
an à Sax. Bupan; ſuper, above, or upon; q. d. 
menſa, ſuper quam vaſa ponuntur; repeſitorium: 
this might do very well for another deriv. of 
buffet in the former art. but it can ſcarce be ap- 
plicable to @ Buffet- tool. e 5 
BUMMEL-KITES ; „ ſometimes called bum- 
ble-kiges : Sax. Beam-cy &, vel cið; rubum, vac- 


ad illud argus, quod ævi medii ſeriptori- 
bus dicebatur ramus: -a 'bough, branch, bud, 
bloſſom, TE | 

BURL; “ vox lanificum propria; fic autem 
vigorniæ, ſi recte memini,“ ſays Skinn.“ dicitur 
floccos lane recens factæ extantes pectine ferreo 
evellere: à Fr. Gall. Beurre; flocci, tomentum, 
villi :”—one would be almoſt tempted to ſup- 
| poſe,” that Jun. and Skinn. meant the ſame thing 
by this word burl; and yet ſcarce any thing can 
be more diſtant than the interpretations they have 
given to it: we have ſeen the Dr's. ; let us now 
hear Jun. : burle cloth, onodare pannum , refer ad 


ur, lappa; et bur, vel burre dictum, quod 


burros faciat capillos : ſee the following article. 
BURR, @ weed; © Fr. Gall. bourle; floccs, 
tomentum, lanugo ; ſc, a ſemine tenero, molli, levi, 


cinia, è tribulus ; blacł- Berries, bramble- berries: 
Ray.“ 7 F, * . $3 4 a 


to nip a BUNG * in myſtica ſe. erronum 


lingua, crumenam ſecare: Sax. et Dan, pung; pera, 


marſupium, vidulus, crumena, loculi, ſactulus; Feſto, 
manticularius; et Plauto, zonarius ſeftor, cru- 
meniſeca: Skinn.” —literally a cut-Purſe, or pick- 
pocket. 3 | | | 

BURDEN' of a ſong: Clel. Way. 25, ſays, 


« the burthen of à ſong is the concluding verſe of | 


a ſtanza choruſſed by the company; it might he 


et /anuginoſo, quod inftar ſeminum jaceæ _ 
vento difflatur: Skinn.“ —bur Jun. quotes Mar- 
tinius, qui ſuſpicatur bur, vel burre, lappam ideo 


unde et Gr. Farbe dicta eſt I rufandis capillis. 


Fr. Gall. b:ſogner ; Ital. bifigare ; occupare, occu- 
patus ; employed, engaged, occupied: Skinn,” _ 
BUT; Sax, Bute; preter, niſi; except, be- 
fades. 


written more intelligibly bordone, as in Spaniſh :” 
or perhaps more intelligibly ſtill from the Fr. 
Gall. bourde ; @ bam, or jeft ; meaning that part 
Thr: 10 


% caſt; Sax. Burre; dolium; Fr. 
BOTT) Gall, out; 4 barrel or caſt of beer 2 


BUTT, 


Skinn,” — 


Anglis birr dictam, quod burros faciat capillos; 


BUSY ; „forte a Sax. Byrgian; Belg. S %; 


— . 
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undoubtedly Gr. 


bought, and fold: Skinn.“ | 


C A 


BUT T, or mark; Fr. Gall. but; ſcopus ; an, 
objeft to ſhoot at. br. | 
BUTCHER, © Fr. Gall. boucher ; lanio; a4 
Haugbter- man: Skinn.” i 
BUTTON; *© Fr, Gall. bouton; ſpbærula 
veſtiaria ; a little knob: Skinn | 


.., BUTT-RESS ; Sax. Bure; foris, extra; et 
neira; erigere; nihil enim aliud eſt quam quod 
extrinſecus erigitur, ſuffulciendi cauſa: Lye's Add.“ 
—ſomething raiſed externally, by way of prop, 
ſhore, or ſupport: only now raiſe is Gr. 

_ ® BUXOM, © Sax, Bocrum; Belg. boog/aem; 
obediens, . traftabilis; ita a veteribus acci Dune 
nunc vero ut plurimum uſurpatur de puelld hilari, 
wlacri, letd: @ romping girl: Jun. and Lye :” 
Verſt. ſuppoſes it ought to be written b#«b/omneſſe, 
or Jug hſomneſſe; and explains it likewiſe by phy- 
ablenęſs, or bowſomneſs ; to wit, humbly ſtooping, 
or bowing down in ſigne of obedience ; Chaucer 
wrytes it buxſomneſſe :”'—the only point now is to 
determine, whether Chaucer uſes it in the ſame 
ſenſe: very probably not: at leaſt, if that 
ſhould be the original ſenſe, the deriv. would be 


BUY ; © Sax. Bycgean; emere, vendere: abohr, 
bohre ; emptus ; to purchaſe, to pay for: what is 


BY, near at band; Sax. Bi, Biz; juxta ; claſe 
Jo, nigh, next to: Skinn.“ | 

BY-BY, and good by, contractions only of God 
ze with you; Sax. Proverb. 

BV-nane ) Sax. Bipopd; pro verbium, ag- 

BY the BY nomen, ſeu ſermo, quem ſemper 

BY-word ] in vicino, 1. e. ſemper promptum, 
et in ſummis labris habemus: Skinn.” à prover- 
Bial expreſſion in conſtant uſe. 


BYGEN, and {5/len; various diale& for buying 
and /elling : Verſt. | | | 


QC. 
ADET ; © Fr. Gall. cadet ; nobilis familiæ 


filius junior, quique à filio natu maximo, 
atque ex aſſe hærede, defuncto patre, alitur: Jun.“ 
_ CAD-UC-EUS: Clel. Voc. 147, n, is of opi- 
nion, that“ this word is not of Gr. or Lat. 
origin ; but derives unforcedly,” ſays he, © from 
cad; Battle: eek, (uc) ceſſation: and ay; parley : 
ſo that the whole compound very naturally forms 
cad-eeł- ay, unde caduceus ; to ſignify @ treaty of 
armiſtice, or ceſſation of hoſtilities.” " 
CALF of the leg; © ita Belg. de kalf van bet 


hout, alias de muys van het bout, eſt pulpa arboris : 


Jun.“ but what connexion there may be be- 
tween the etym. and the interpretation, muſt 


be left to more ſagacious critics: © magnam | chagrin ; viz, trouble, venation, grief, melancbaly ; 


- * 


ſunt qui I Gr. Taęo, garum, declinant: ſed credo 
potius vocem cum re ipſã a Sarmatiis, ſeu Muſco- 
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habet affinitatem eum Hibern. colbthaz ſura; ſays 
* :'—the ſwelling protuberance in the bind part 


% 
: 5 


of the THESES . $198: 5 | 
CAM-MOCK; Sax. Cammoc, Cammec, Cam. 
muc ; peucedanum, vel potius reſta bovis; herba: 
Skinn.” —reſt-barrom. Pak, | 
CAPOT; * Fr. Gall. etiam capot ; terminus 
chartis pictis, præſertim picqueto ludentibus, 
frequens z Jorge Gall. cappot ; Hiſp. copote ; 
pallium paſtoritium : ſed qui inquies analogid,“ 
ſays Skinn. © is, qui alium tanto intervallo in 
hoc ludo ſuperat, ipſi pallium dare dicitur? ana- 
logia credo, et metaphora a pugna et ictibus 
ſumpta, qua qui alium probe cædit, aut fuſtibus 
dedolat, ictibuſque quaſi onerat, arcendo frigori 
induere dici poteſt ( pallium) Skinn.! - we have 
almoſt a ſimilar expreſſion among the gentlemen 
of the turf; viz. he gave him a handſome 
os OO ONS 
_ CAP-STAN : © forte defleQi poſſet, ſays 
Skinn. “ à Sax. cop; caput; et 8cæng, veitis :” 
—conſequently half Gr. half Sax. to ſignify an 
engine, called a winde-beam, which is wrought 
with a bar, or lever. | 
CARLOCK, and ſometimes charlock; © rapum 
\ Sax. Lephce ; à rank weed among corn: 
un.” | | 
 * CATER1if theſe two words are not of Gr. 
* CATES I extract. as we have hinted in the 
former Alph. we muſt admit with Jun. that they 
are derived from the Belg. kater ; quo nomine 
opſonator ille majoris familiz miniſter nundina- 
lis appellatur, qui coemptos in macello cibos 
tradit coquo :”—the perſon, wha in large families 
ſupplies the kitchen. 1 4 * | 
CAVIARE ; © ab Ital. caviaro; ova acipen- 
ſerum, ſeu ſternionum ſale condita, à Volga, ſeu 
Rh3i, Sarmatiæ, ſeu Muſcovie, fluvio advecta: 


vitis, ad nos tranſmiſſam eſſe: Skinn.” —Tapo, 
and garum, is rather the * of any ſalt fiſh, 
than the fiſh, or ſpawn itſelf, 

CHAGRIN in 3 written and 

CHAGRIN, vexation f pronounced fbagreen : 
none of our etymol. take the leaſt notice of this 
word, except Jun. who writes it /ea-green ſkin ; 
but from whence he would have us derive it, or 
why it was ſo called, he leaves us intirely un- 
certain; he only quotes Menag. for calling it 
chagrin ; becauſe it is ſorte de cuir d'un poiſſon 
ainſi appelle par le Turcs : ſo that this ſeems to be 
a Turkiſh word ; but what the etym. of it im- 
ports, I have not as yet been able to trace: 
there is however another ſenſe of this word 


and 


Subs wo 


and in this ſenſe it ſeems to be purely of Gallic 
extract. ſignifying rie; inquittade; ennuy, or 
rather em. ul 14 eg 191405, 
CHARK . Sax. ' Reyppan ; Teut. tebren ; 
Belg. keeren ; vertere, aut verrere: ut dicimus ubi 
potus coaceſcit, if turns: Skinn.“ \ 
CHARLES: Verſt. 249, has ſhewn that © this 
name is Teut. in which Car, or gar, fignifies all; 
and cal, or ethel; noble; ſo that Careal, which in 
Lat. is written Carolus, is aſmuch to ſay as 
all- noble.“ al | 
CHARM aloud, pronounced ſoft, like harm; 
« Sax, Lypm; clamoy, ftrepitus; quod deſcendiſſe 
videtur ab Armor. garm; clamor: a forieking 
loud noiſe: Lye . erde 
CHESLIPS ; “ Sax. Teyelib, et Leoyol; 
oniſcus,  aſellus, tylus ; vermes multipes, locis uligi- 
noſis peculiaris; poliſſimum tamen, ſub hyariis, et 
ſardidd lapidum, putreſcentiumque lignorum congerie 
deliteſcens : inde fi prorepat, ad primum levemque 
contactum in orbem ſe contrahens, pilulæ inſtar 
convolvitur, ac rotundatur : ſæpius tamen vocatur, 
piſſe-bedde ; Jun. from this juſt deſcription, we 
might ſuppoſe he meant that ſmall inſe& we 
call a ſow, or wood-louſe, or rather a hog-louſe ; 
as Skinn.- has properly called it;—from its hav- 
ing a back like a hog's. ai 21 QUO 
CHIMB 'of a cat; © Belg. Lime; extremum 
dolii, vel cadi: Lye: - but that expreſſes the 
head of the caſk; whereas the chimb, properly 
ſpeaking, is the creaſe or crevice in which the 
head is faſtened. - ' | | 
CHIZZLE |< Teut. kieſell; Align; glums ; 
CHIZZLY buſes, bran: Ray.” 


CHOPPING-voy : © Sax, Lap; agilis, celer, 


ſrenuus ; q. d. Laping: Skinn,”—a ftrong lively 
child. f 12 
CLAMPS ; © frabes navales; Belg. Klampe, 


et klamme, ſunt à Sax. Llommay; angues, bar- 


pagines, retinacula, vincula: Lye.” | 

CLICK-up, or ſteal; Sax. Lelzcean ; arri- 
pere; to ſmatch up, and begone: Lye.” 

* CLOD, if not derived from Ken, globus ; 
a lump; as we obſerved in the former Alph. it 
may come from the © Sax. Llud; rupes, tumulus, 
collis ; quia ſanguinis grumus in quendam quaſi 
tumorem aſſurgit; vel potius a Belg. &#/4yte, klot ; 
gleba, maſſa : Skinn.“ 

COATHE ; „Sax. Love, Peopt coGa, animo 
lingui, deficere: Somnero Cardialgia (perhaps that 


is only the heart-burn) crediderim,” continues 


Skinn, © lyporhymia, fyncope : ejuſdem ſtirpis eft 
Teut. kotzen ; vomere : qui enim vomunt, magna 
ventriculi anxietate laborant : Skinn.” 


ſmall edibles. 


a diſerder 
incident to ſheep :—Lye, in his Add. gives us the, 


© © From Saxon, &c. | SE &. 


word core; © Devanienſibus eſt ovinm morbus; 
ab Iceland. kaur ; marcor, ægritudo morbißca: 
a own es of letbargy : which ſeems to be a different 
di . fot Nady, LEAD + ate 2 5 
COKERS; © Sax, Locen; Belg. koker; theca; 
q. d. theca crurum, magne ocreæ ruſticorum, et 
piſeatorum f——a fiſherman's large boots: Minſh. 
and Sinn. Nein s. : 
CON, “ varied into coon; toute, and valliant : 
Verſt.“ Wk | 3 | 
COOT; © Belg. Loet; maer hoet; Fr. Gall. 


 cotee ; fulica; 4 moor hen; or a marſh fow!: 


Skinn.“ „r 

CORDUANER: any Engliſhman at firſt 
fight (eſpecially if he was uhacquainted with the 
etym. of this word) would naturally ſuppoſe, 
that cordevainer, as it is generally written, was a 
compound, of cord, and wainer, whatever he 
might underſtand by that termination : but it 
certainly is no compound, and therefore has not 
the leaſt connexion with the word cord; or 
any thing like it: but by a ſtrange perverſion of 
writing, is derived and degenerated from Cor- 
duba, a city of Spain ; unde Belg. kordewaen ; 


Fr. Gall. corduan ; Ital. Cordouano; Hiſp. cor- 


douan; from whence comes our cordwain-er ; 


ICorium Hiſpanicum ; i. e. Cordubenſe; a corduaner, 
or worker in leather ; the fineſt ſort of which was 


formerly made at Corduba : now @ cordwainer ſig- 
nifies a common ſhoemaker .“ and if my feet are 
not adorned with pinked ſhoes of Cordovan lea- 
ther, they ſhall not want coarſe ſandals of cord, 
or ruſhes,” ſays Sancho, when he is about to 
quit his government; b. iv. c. 1. 

CORNUB; © I cornubbed him; Belg. keeren ; 
propulſare ; et knoop, ænobbel; nodus; i. e. condylis, 
ſeu internodiis digitorum pulſare, ſeu tundere : 
Skinn.” I knuckled him; i. e. beat him with my 
doubled fiſts. 

COST-ARD-monger : © Belg. et Teut. 4%; 
Iceland. koſtr ; cibus, eſca: et aerd; naturalis : 
monger eſt mercator : prima itaque ſua ſignifica- 
tione denotaſſe videtur, qui edulia cujuſcunque 


generis venalia habebat: Lye:“ —4 dealer in 


* 


COSTED COSTNING 
COSTUD np \ COSTNUNG ns act 
tion: Verſt. 


* COW Jun. as we have ſeen in the 
* COW-herd > former Alph. admits, that 
* COW-leach} this art. may be derived from 


the Gr.; but with Skinn. we might rather ſup- 
poſe, that cow originated a Sax. cu; Teut. bub ; 
Dan. ko; or the Belg. le; wvacca : as to the ter- 
minations HERD, and LEACH, the former 1s 
Sax. and the latter Gr. | 
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COWSHOT ; Sax. Lupcore 5 palumbus : 
Ray :” a wood pigeon. 13 1 . pes 1 d 
COWS-lip ; © Sax. Lur-loppe: N. 
lippe: Skinn.” —flores, ſeu herba paralyſcos ; hc 
dicti, quoniam iis vaccæ deleQantur ; vel ab 
odore ſuavi anime vaccarum æmulo; cujus ſc. 
odor talis eſt qualem vaccæ ore et labiis ſpirant: 
Skinn.“ —only cow may be Gr. and lip undoubt- 
edly is. | ad 
COZEN, or cheat ; © Belg. kooſen, lief-keoſen ; 
blanda oratione inſidias facere auribus eorum, 
quos ſollicitando, pollicitandoque in fraudem 


alliciunt: Jun.”—to ſoothe with ſoft inſidious 


ſpeeches. | 

CRACK, or Boat; © Iceland. krekia ; jattare : 
Lye's Add.” —to brag. 

CRAG- end; Belg. kraheghe ; jugulus ; Teut. 
kragen ; collum : Skinn.” —that end of a neck of 
mutton, which is neareſt the head, the ſmaller end, 

CRANK : Skinn. who on all occaſions, ſhews 
great knowledge of the Sax. Belg. and Teut. 
tongues, has now committed a great error, in 


ſuppoſing that crank ſignifies ſanus, integer; 


and endeavours to ſupport his opinion by allud- 
ing to the Gr. word Keavlos, perfefus ; A Kean, 
erficio: Keaws indeed ſignifies perficio ; but there 
is no ſuch word as'Kgayles : yielding however this 
point, his cenſure is by much too heavy on thoſe, 
« qui derivant per antiphraſin à Belg. et Teut. 
kranck ; quod prorſus contrarium, ſc. egrum ſig- 
nificat : ab iſtis autem antiphraſibus torus abhor- 
reo: Hand others may abhor them as much as the 
Dr.; but here happens to be no antiphraſis at all; 
nay, he himſelf almoſt allows as much in the con- 
cluſion: © mallem igitur deducere ab n, vel on- 
kranck, i. e. non æger; that is, 4n-/ick ; omiſla per in- 
juriam temporisinitiali ſyIlabi;”—this ſuppoſition 
ought to be more abhorred than the antiphraſis; 
for no critic will allow, that crank, and un, or 
oa-kranck, are the ſame, thro' any injury of 
time: on the contrary, crank, and un, or on- 
kranck, are poſitive, and negative, and here is 
no u in ſhort crank, or, as Thwaites 
writes it, grank, ſignifies æger; and not ſanus, 
or integer; and un, or ou-&kranck, as the Dr. him- 
ſelf allows, ſignifies non æger, or un-fick, i. e. 
well: fee UN-CRANK, Sax. where all this will 
be confirmed by a proverbial expreſſion, in uſe 
among the Germans to this day. | 
CRAVAT: Skinn. under the art. crabbat, 
vel potius crabat, calls it ſudarium linteum com- 
Plicatum, viatoribus et militibus uſitatum; vox, cum 
re ipſa nuper civitate noſtra donata; vel quod 
mihi veriſimillimum eſt, Fr. Gall. et Angl. 
cravat, Croatd, ſeu E Croatia, oriundus; quia ſc. 
forte Croats, qui in nupero bello Bohemo-Ger- 


| manico ſub Cæſare militarunt, hoc collaris genus 
uſurparunt; q. d. collare Croaticum : vel ſecundò 
deduci poteſt a Fr. Gall. rabat ; collare demiſſum, 
ſeu deciduum ; a falling band ; the ends of which 
falling down under the chin, opponitur collari 
rigido, protuberanti, nobis a ruff, dicto; hoc 
verbo rabatare ; remittere, demittere : poſtremò, 
poteſt et deflecti a Fr. Gall. crabbat; decorus, 
 aſpettu jucundus, lepidus, gratus, commodus; quia 
ſc. hoc genus collare pre reliquis decere viſum 
eſt: ſed primo etymo maxime fido. 
CRAVE; Lnapian; infanter petere, flagitare; 
to entreat, or deſire earneſtly. 
 . CRICKET; 4 game, © Sax. Lnicce; baculus, 
ſeu lituus, quo luditur ; a bat, or battoon, to ftrike 
the ball with. 1 

CROME of iron; © Belg. rom; Teut. trum; 
curvus, uncus, aduncus: Minſh.”—a prong of 
iron, crooked at one end, like a bidens. 

CROP of a fe-; © Belg. trop; Teut. kropff; 
ingluvies avis; the craw, ma, or gorge of a bird: 
Skinn.“ . | | | 

CRUNE ; © Sax. ruman ; ſuſurrare, muſſitare, 
mugire ; to low : Ray.” 
CD: „Sax. Lud; ruma, rumen; hinc ru- 
' minare : Skinn.” —to think cloſely; to give a 
thought as it were @ /econd digeſtion. . 3 
1 CUERPO: if not derived from the Gr. as 
| in the former Alph. it may come, ſays Spelm. © > 
gurpire, et guerpire ; abjicere, ſeponere, deſerere ; 
a Gall. gurpir; fed radicitus a Sax, puppan: 
notat ex Pithæo Bigonius in veteribus Gall. 
ſcriptis, viduam dici la guerpio, quali relictam:— 
and from hence may have come our word cuerpo, 
or querpo; viz. omnibus veſtibus abjeFis; to be 
ſtrips quite naked ; to be deſtitute of all clothing. 

CURR; Belg. korre; canis willaticus ; Teut. 
kirren ; frendere ; to ſnarl. 

CURST, furious; „ Belg. korſel; iracundus, 
moroſus, contumax ; Skinn,” —a ſcolding quean, a 
vizen. 


D. 


ABBLE in the dirt; © Belg. dabben, dabbe- 
len; manibus, vel pedibus lutum ſubigere; in 
cæno ac luto verſari: Jun. 

DACE, © in agro Lincolnienſi appellantur 
dare; mallem,” ſays Skinn. © exponere haleces, 
ſeu menas fluviatiles; ob manifeſtam ſc. halecum 
fimilitudinem; fortean dace contractum eſt a 
noſtro dares; hoc à Sax. Dane; noxa; quia 1c. 
inſalubris victus æſtimatur: — the Dr. as a phyſi- 
clan, ſhould have given us the reaſon. 

DACKER ; © Belg. daeckeren; motari, motitari, 
volitare; hoc à nomine daeck ; nebula ; vapores 


4 enim 
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enim nebulo huc illuc vel minimo venti afflatu 
impelluntur: Skinn.“ ſee STAGGER: Sax. 
DAIRY ; © a dey; quod majoribus noſtris ladta- 
riam denotabat : ſed unde hoc,” ſays Lye, © for- 
taſſe ab Iceland. deggia; lac præbere: - the maid 
ſervant, who manages the mill. 
DAMs-up ; Sax. demman; cbturare, obſtruere : 
Skinn.”—to obſtrufi, block-up. © 
DARE ; © Sax. Dane; hurt, harm; it does 
me no dare; i. e. no harm: it dares me, it hurts 
me: Ray.” e | 
DARN ; “ Sax. Dypnan ; occultare, reſarcire, 
reficere z filo per acum trajecto diſciſſas veſtes 
conſuere: Lye: who writes it dearn. 
DARNEL,, © fortaſſe nomen traxit & Sax, 
Depian; lædere, nocere ; lolium, zizania, ara: Jun.“ 
Virgil in his Fifth Ecl. ſays, | 
Grandia ſæpe quibus mandavimus hordea ſulcis, 
Infelix lolium et ſteriles dominantur avenze, 

DASH out of countenance ; © Belg. duyſelen; 
animo perturbari, attonitum fieri; Sax. Dpæy; 
ſtupidus, conſilii inops pre timore : Skinn.“ 

DAST-ARD; © Sax. Adarchigan; deterrere; 
a Dpzp ; flupidus, et Belg. aerde; natura; a faint 
bearted perſon : et detorto parum ſenſu eſt metu 
obſtupefactus: Skinn.“ | 

DAW, thrive; © Teut. dauwen, verdauwen ; 
concoquere : vel potius A deyen, gedeyen ; augeſcere, in- 
creſcere : Skinn. and Ray: -o prefit, thrive, floriſy : 
he neither dees, nor datos; he neither dies, nor 
thrives: be never daw'd after ; never florifhed after. 

DEFT ; © Sax. Dæpr, Leozpc ; mundus, or- 
natus : Jun.“ — neat, clean, pretty. 

DELVE; © Sax. Delpan; fodere; to dig: 
Bedelpan; ſepelire; to bury : Skinn.” 

DEMAN, a deputie; a ſubſtitute : Verſt. 

* DERNIER refer: ; borrowed undoubtedly 
from the French dernier; the laſt; but it is not 
altogether certain that they have not borrowed 
it from ſome other language; and then trans- 
figured it in ſuch a manner, as to make it paſs 
for their own. : 

DEWHT-RIC, “ doughty-ric ; 1. e. vertue-rich; 
and they yet ſay in the North of England, when 
a thing is nought, that it dowes not, it has loſt 
its vertue; and in ſome of our Engliſh poetrie, 
wee ſomtymes fynd thewes vſed for vertues, or 
good partes: Verſt.“ | 

DIBBLE, zo /et herbs with; paſtinum : refer 
ad illud DABBLE ; Sax. ſiquidem hoc inſtru— 
mento utimur vice manus, que alioqui cogere- 
tur ſolum humidum ſubigere, et /uffogere, ad in- 
ſerendas plantas, &c. Jun.” 

* DILLING ; © Serenivs putat affine Iceland. 
dilkur, et dillin; agnus laftens; a ſucking lamb : 
parum abeſt quin formatum dicam ex Hibern, 


x ON, &c. v 0 


| dill ; amor: Lye's Add.”—lve, a lover; and this 
might induce us to think it may be derived from 
DALLY, to play with, to toy with; as lovers do 
with their ſweethearts: if ſo, it would be Gr. 
DIM; „Sax. Dim, Dimlic ; tenebroſus; Abim- 


| mian; obſturare; unde Dan. oynenis dumbed ; 


oculorum caligo, ſeu bebetudo; hinc et Teut. dem- 
merung ; nottis tenebre, crepuſculum veſpertinum : 
Skinn.” —þe dimneſs or ebſcurity of morning and 
evening twilight. 6 

* DINGT7if not derived from the Greek, as 

* DINT\{ in the former Alph. it may come 
ab Hibern. dingim; urgere, pellere; to beat, or 
drive, or knock in.” 

DIRT, or “ durt, vel ab Iceland. drit ; fer- 
cus, merda ; quod à dryta; cacare: Sax. Lednican; 
idem ſignificat : Jun.“ 

DIZZY ; Sax. Dyri, Dyriq; fultus, inep- 
tus; forte dizzard componitur ex Dyp1; et aerd; 
natura, indoles, ingenium ; nempe homo pravi, vel 
feulti ingenii : Lye :”'—one who is half a fool. 

DOBBY ; © Sax. Dobzend, ſenex decrepidus, 
SON ftultus, fatuus; an old dotard, a driveller : 

„ 

DOCK, or weed; © Sax. Decce; lapatbum: 
Jun.” —the herb monk's rhubarb. 

DORNIX, “ab urbe Belgii celebri, Doornict ; 
Fr. Gall. Tournay : Lat. Barb. Tornacum dicta; ubi 
concinnantur panni quidam, q. d. Tornacenſes; A 
Belgio advecti: Skinn.“ | 

DOTARD ; Belg. dutten, doten; unde Fr. Gall. 
| dotter, radoter; delirare; to loſe one's ſenſes, grow 
feoliſh, turn filly, and childiſh. 

DOUGH )“ Sax. Dab; Belg. deegh; farina 

DOW 5 ſuballa, paſta; et hæc vel à verbo 
Dyden, aut Deyen; creſcere, accreſcere; farinæ 
enim maſſa macerando, et ſubigendo furget, et 
creſcit : vel potius a Sax. Deagan ; #mgere, im- 
buere: q. d. farina tinfa, et aqud mixta, ſeu 
imbuta : Skinn.” —flour mixt with leaven, or yeſt, 


| which cauſes it to ſtvell. 


DOUGHTY ; Sax. Dohxiq; nobilis, ſtre- 
nuus, fortis; et hoc ex moribus priſcorum Ger- 
manorum, qui cùm eſſent bellicoſiſſimi, ſolam 
fortitudinem pro virtute habuerunt; nam deuchd 
apud Belgos, et duegend, apud Teutones, virtus, 
et valere ſonat : Skinn.“ - ſee DUGUD; Sax. : 
and THE WES: Sax. 

 DOWLAS-cloth; “ neſcio an,” ſays Skinn. 
« Duglaſſio, aliquo Scoto, qui primus iſtiuſmodi 
linteamen laboravit; q. d. dotmglas- cloth: niſi 
quod longe veriſimilius eſt, à Dourlans, Morino- 
rum, ſeu Picardiæ, urbe olim hoc opificio cele- 
bri, vocabulum ſortitum ſit: —a coarſe ſpecies of 


linen clotb. | 
DR EARY 
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DREART [| & Sax. Die ; Belg. trearip, 
DREERY trorig; ma; 525 gloomy : Jun.“ 
DREE; Sax. Adneogan; pati, perdurure; 

to endure, ſuffer patiently : Ray? 

* DRENCH : if not derived from the Gr. as 
in the former Alph. we muſt have-recourſe with 
Skinn. to © Dpencan; &4:ibere, haurire z de brutis 
animalibus proprie dicitur ; Abdpencat edaquare, 
degurgitare: but ſince drench, drink, drunk, and 
drown, ſeem all to be but ſynonymous tertns for 
moiſtened, ſoaked, or any way wetted, or ſteeped in 
liquor, they may be only ſo many dialects of 
Aegdvey, by tranſpoſition Adguar, contracted to 
Agvey, and then to drench, drink, drunk, &c. as 
in the former Alph. ** , 

DRIGHTEN )“ taken for the name of the 

1 g Lord, was by our anceters only 

DRIHTEN attributed to God; as Dribten 
God, for Lord God; which ſignifying as it ſhould 
ſeem the Righteous God, was vnto Almighty God, 
who is moſt righteous, rightly appropriated : the 
title otherwiſe of Lord, having with our anceters 
been Laford; contracted to Lord: Verſt.“ 
DROVTY/; Chaucero eſt /ordidus ; à Sax. 
Dpop ; quod a Dmepan ; #urbare: Lye.” 

* DRUDGE ; if not derived from the Gr. as 
in the former Alph. it may come à © Sax. 
Dneccan ; vexare, epprimere ; quia ſc. ſordidiſſi- 


mis, et maxime ſervilibus miniſtertis vexatur : | 


veſa Teut. tragen; Belg. draghen; portare; quaſi 
bajulus : Skinn.” —but this looks as if it was 


derived A Apaoow, Aa, trabo; to draw ; which 


is but another ſpecics of carrying. 

DRURT-lane; Drurie Chaucero denotat ni 
fallor,” ſays Jun. “ amicitiam, amorem: veter. 
Gall. druerie eſt amicitia: drue; amica, ſponſa ; et 
unde hoc, niſi ab Alman. drut, exterminato 2, 
dilectus, charus: Lye: —it is a wonder this gen- 
tleman did not apply this appellation to that 
noted ſeat of looſe ameurs in our great metropolis. 

DRUVY ; © Sax. Dedpæped pæcen; agua 
turbata : Ray :''—muday, troubled water. 

DUGUD, or “ deugbt; vertue: wee yet ſom- 
tymes call a man of ſtrengtb, and valor, a dongbtie 
man : it is alſo written huu¹ε˙u⁰,, whereof wee vie 
in ſome partes of England the woord thewghes, 
or thtwts, to wit vertues; good qualities, or partes 
of the mynd : hex ſay yet in the North, when 
any thing has loſt his Force, or vertue, that it 
dowes not: Verſt.“ | 

DUN, color; © du Cymræis eſt ater, niger; 
duo; nigreſcere; unde Sax. Dunn; Alman. dun; 
ſubniger, fuſcus, ſubaguilus color: Jun.“ —a dark color. 

UNG-cart “ veter. Frifits, dong; ſterquilini- 
DUNG- Bill 5 um; Sax. quod fortaſſe faciat ad 
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(which Skinn. writes Dinexz) fimus dicebatus” 
et DT 3 fterroratio : Jun.“ | 
DWARF: ** Sax, Dpeoph; ZElfrico Dpeop;; 
Dan. "duergz, Belg. dwargh; nanus, pumilig . 
Skinn.”—Clel. Way. 47, has more juſtty derived 
dwarf, gfe z mot grown; one of diminutive Na. 
ture; a done growing thing : ing, 295, ſays, 
©. Gothis * fre pumilio wecitur fer, ; 
Sax. Dpepx;, et Dp eon. 
DWINDLE }< Sax. Dpinan; Teut. ſchwinded; 
DWINGE F Belg. dwynen; tabeſcere, evaneſ- 
cere, euſtinguorr, perire: Skinn.“ - but Lye, after 
mentioning theſe deriv. fays, ſunt ab Iceland. 
duyna; ceſſart; defitere. Dae 
DWOLMA, 4 gulf; otherwiſe in Teut. gy 
inham : Verſt. | | 
DWYNED, and for-dwyned ; waniſbed atray: 
Verſt. it ſeems to be the fame with DWINGE, 
above. | 
DYGHLE. 
DYHLE-”:-'- : 
DyVHLE-NESSE 
DYSEGA 1 fool Verſt.— this feems to be no 
DYSIGE )fooliþy more than a various dia- 
lect of DIZZY : Sax. | 


ſecret, and ſecrefie : Verſt. 


ATHEL ; © noble, gentle + Verſt.” 


ECE 88 by q ” 

ECNESS {eternity * . 
EDDY ; © ni fallor,” ſays Skinn. “ rapidz, 

reciprocantis aquæ vortex, euripus; à Sax. Ed; 

iterum, retro; et Sa; aqua; q. d. alternatus 


maris fluxus, et refluxus : but this is a definition 


of the tides, and is rather too regular a motion, 
and may be attended with no eddy; but an eday 
is generally underſtood to be a circumrotation of 
waters, like a whirl-pool; and therefore with 
Lye, in his Add. it might be better to derive 
eddy ab Iceland. ida; vortex, gurges, 
ED-MUND, “ mund, muth; mouth of truth : 


Verſt.“ —half Sax. half Gr. 


EG-BERT, “ antiently written Earberibt, and 
by abreuiation Eagbreght ; abreuiated to Egbert: 
Eah ſignifieth law : (but that we have ſeen is Gr. 


under the art. EY, in the former Alph.) and 


bert ; adviſed, unto equity: Verſt.“ 

EG-FRID, peace according to equity: Verſt.“ 
conſequently half Gr. half Sax. 

ELD ; fortaſſe ex Armor. eil; ſecundus; q. d. 
ſecundus pater, ſocer; ſecunda mater, ſocrus, nover- 
ca; a father, or mother-in-law; a ſtep- motber. 

ELTHEODISC -man ; ** alienus; an alien, an 

outlander ; 
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gutlander; one borne in another countrie : Verſt. — 
if we might gueſs at the etym. of this word, it 
ſcems to be compounded of el, and 7 Beotiſcan; 
i. e. elſe where born, than in Germany : half Gr. 
half Belg. F 
EM-BARRASS ; Fr. Gall. embaraſſer ; Ital. 
imbrazzare; impedire, intricare : credo, ſays Skinn. 
à prepoſitione in; et barrz q. d. obicem, ſeu 
repagulum opponere: ſee BARR : Sax. 
EM-BEZZLE : Jun. writes it embeifle ; and 
derives it ab Iceland. Bei; frenum; interver- 
tere; peculari ; to divert, or pervert the public 
money from its proper courſe ; reſtraining, or 
curbing it from its intended purpoſe, driving it 
as it were from its regular channel, 
EMETFT I“ ab Alman. ameizza ; Teut. aym- 
EMMET } p/che, eempte; unde Sax. Emexe, 
X#merce : propter ſtupendam animalculi-diligen- 
tiam, videri poteſt derivatum : Lye :”—*< unde 
ſuſpicor,” ſays Jun. in Ant, © ab hoc primo fuiſſe 
Ame, et poſtea Ant; formica: — to which we 
may add from Skinn. Emmer liceat deflectere 


ab Embehr; minifterium, officium ; à celebrats 


ſc. animalculi hujus .induſtria :” be little in- 
duſtrious inſect. | 


an EMPS-piece ; © Sax, Amyce ; egregius; 
ſignificat autem portionem cibi eximiam, et non 
vulgarem: Skinn.“—4 tit-bit. 

*ENGEL-BERT ; angelical aduiſement : Verſt. 
—but ANGEL at leaſt 1s Gr. 

— "oh Þ Ing, or Eng.” ſays Clel. 

ENGLISH Voc. 185, and 189, n, “ ſigni-, 
fies a plain, or level tract of country; - now the 
Saxons might naturally prefer this word Ing, or 
Eng, as being more Northern, more antient, and 
more familiar to themſelves: and ſurely this 
deriv. will appear the more natural, England 
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ETHEL, voble ? 
ETHEL-bald, noble and bold 
ETHEL- bert, noble adviſed | 
ETHEL-bild, noble ima ge 
ETHEL- Burg, noble fortreſs 
ETHEL-Vrid, noble peace 
ETHEL -guna, noble favor bearing 
ETHEL --/tan, nobleſt 
ETHEL-Alpb, noble help | 
ETHEL-wald, upholder of bonor 
ETHEL-ward, conſerverof nobility | 
ETHEL-=-win, winner of nobility }_ 
* EVIL; if not derived from the Gr. as in 
the former Alph. it may come from Sax. Epel ; 
Belg. evel ; malus ; bad, wicked : Skinn. 


Verſt. Sax, 
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AG-end; © extremitas paſteriar; vox ni fallor,” 
| ſays Skinn. © a macello tranſumpta; ſic enim 
lanii clunes animalis cum adjunctis oſſibus, ſacro, 
et coxendicis, appellitant; a Sax. Feqan; gc- 
commodare, et tranſlate coarticulare; q. d. extren:1, 
et poſtici articuli ;'”—the hindermaſt- joints. 

FAIK, zo gripe faſt; © a Belg. facken; appre- 
hendere ; Sax. Facan : Lye: - hold. 

FAIN ; “ Sax. Fzxn; Iceland. feigin; latari, 
gaudere; to rejoice, io be glad: Lye,” 

FAMBLE ; © a Dan. famler ; bæſitare in ſer- 
mone ; to flammer : Skinn.“ 

FANG-AST : © perhaps,” ſays Ray, a Sax. 
Fangan, or Fengan; to take, or catch; and 
Aar; love; as much as to ſay, a marriageable 
maid taten with lde but FANGS at leaſt 
are Gr. 


being a level land (tho' with a few hills inter- 
ſperſed) in compariſon of the North and Weſt 
of Scotland, or Wales; nay, ſhould it be even 


ſtill aſſerted, that our Engliþ anceſtors were de- I/ 


rived from the Angli of Jutland, or the Anglo- 
Saxons, {till what Clel. advances in Voc. 189, n, 
may be moſt ſtrictly true; © that Germany had 
its Angli-Suevi, the inhabitants of the dale, or 
Plains, at the foot of the hills in Weſtphalia : 
Eng likewiſe in Swediſh is @ plain: Ing is the ſame 
in Daniſh ; and in Erle Inger is a plain country:“ 
—and therefore the deriv. in the former Alph. 
of the Angli from Ayxvacs, may be here re- 
trated. * 

ERSH ; © the ſame as eddiſb; the ſtubble, after 
corn is cut: graſs of the ſecond crop: Sax. Cdirc ; 
roughings, or aftermaths : Ray.“ 

ERUE ; heritage, inheritance : Verſt. | 
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FATHOM; © Sax. Fam; Belg. vadem; 
longitudo; ulna, orgyia, five ſpatium, quod utri- 
uſque brachii extenſione completur,: Jun.” —a mea- 
ure comprehended in the extenſion of both arms. 


* FAWN, or flatter : if not Gr. as in the 


former Alph. ; it may come from © Sax, Fandian, 
Fægenian; blandiri, tentare ; to ſoathe : Skinn.“ 
FEAL, to hide; © a Borealibus eſt occuliare, 
abſcondere ; ut proverbium quod vulgo dici ſolet, 
aperte declarat; he that feals, can find; he that 


hides, can find : pete ab Iceland. fela ; occultare: 


Lye.” 

FEE, or vinnoto corn; perhaps the ſame 
with FEY, to cleanſe, or ſcour a pond ; tho' the 
action be totally different: or perhaps it may be 
only a contraction of pyri-FY : but in this latter 
inſtance it would be Gr. 

FEEL; © forte à Sax. pelan, Lepelan; tangere, 

ſentire, 


N 
' 
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ſe itire, tentare: Skinn.“ to touch, to perceive by 

contatt : or perhaps it may be Gr. | 
FELD-FARE ; © Sax. Feal-pon, Fealu-pen; 

collurio; ex feal, feala ; multum; et ꝑanan; ire: 


q. d. avis, que multum ſpatii volando permeat, 
avis velox, pernix : Skinn.” a bird fo called, on 


account of its long flights; about the ſize, and 


color of a thruſh: it is a bird of paſſage, and 


found here only in winter, 

FELLY of a wheel; © ſcribitur quoque felloe ; 
Belg. felge; Alman. uelge ; Sax. Felza; ad origi- 
nem vocis velge judicaverunt, quòd vett. Belgis 
velgen erat verſare; apfis rotæ; cantbus: Lye's 
Add :''—the ring, rim, or circle of a chariot wheel; 
the circumference of a cart wheel. 

* FENNE, “clay; clay is alſo of our ancient 
language: Verſt.” —perhaps he is wrong in both 
theſe articles; for both FEN, and CLAY ſeem 
to be Gr. 
_ * FEUDAL: Dr. Robertſon, in his Hiſtory 
of Scotland, Vol. I. 13, ſuppoſes the word feudal 
ſignified beneficia; and obſerves, that © the ge- 
neral -of the Northern nations, after any con- 
queſt made, ſtill continued to be the head of the 
colony; part of the conquered lands were allotted 
to him; and the remainder, under the name of 
beneficia, or fiefs, was divided amongſt his prin- 
cipal officers ; who bound themſelves to take the 
field, when called, and to ſerve him with a num- 
ber of men in proportion to the extent of their 
territory: theſe great officers again parcelled 
out their lands among their followers, and an- 
nexed the ſame condition to the grant: a feudal 
kingdom was properly the encampment of a great 
army ; military ideas predominated, military ſub- 
ordination was eſtabliſhed, and the poſſeſſion of 
land was the pay, which ſoldiers received for their 

rſonal ſervice: the word feudal then, conſe- 
quentially, includes the idea of @ covenant, or con- 
dition (a fædus) entered into between the be- 
ſtower, and the receiver, to give, and to accept, 
of ſuch and ſuch lands, on ſuch and ſuch terms: 
and Judge Blackſtone obſerves, that “ the word 
fee in the Northern languages ſignifies a condi- 
tional ſtipend, or reward; and by combination 
with the Northern edhb, odhal, or. udal, which 
ſignifies proprietas, will be formed fee-odh, or 
foedum, to denote a feeodbal, or feudal, or ſtipendi- 
ary property: or property of lands, acquired by 
entering into the poſſeſſion of them on ſome cer- 
tain terms, conditions, and covenants : thus, by the 
help of theſe two learned gentlemen, we are ar- 
rived at the true intent and meaning of this 
antient Northern inſtitution ; but however Go- 
thic the inſtitution itſelf may be, it is very won- 
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derful that the deriv. of this word ſhould he 
both Gr. and Goth. too: i. e. if fædus be derived 
from the Gr. and if it ſignifies à covenant, com- 
pai, or agreement entered into between two 
parties. | þ | 

FEY à pond ; © ftagnum, vel piſeinam deſiccare; 
a Belg. vegben; Iceland. fagio; purgare, eluere : 
Lye :''—to cleanſe a pond. 

_* FIDDLE-FADDLE : „à Teut. fide!; lyra, 
(—the Dr. would not mention either the Gr. or 
Lat. words) et faden; filum ; 1. e. a fiddle-ftring 
nos etiam, dum contemtum noſtrum indicare vo- 
lumus, dicimus nonſenſe, a fidd!e-ftick, or fiddle- 
firing : Skinn.” —ſo that this expreſſion is at leaſt 
half Gr. half Sax. | 

* FIEND; *© hoftis, ofor ; Sax. Feond, Fynd, 
Feoxan, Fean, Fian ; Alman. en, ſunt odiſſe: 
cæterum ut Feond, Sax. quemvis inimicum in 
genere denotat, ita ſepe Diabolus, ob inſigne 
humani generis odium, peculiariter Feond voca- 
tur: Jun. and Verſt.” and yet perhaps it may 
be Gr. ee 

FILE-BERT, or Philebert; * fil is heer more 
rightly ul; and Filebert, well or fully aduyſed : 
Verſt.“ —but full is Gr. ; 

* FINCH, if not derived from EmTiwuvos, as in 
the former Alph. it may come from the © Alman, 
vinco; or Belg. vincke ; Teut. fink; quæ ſunt à 
ſono wink, vink, quam edit avicula: Lye:”— 
c omnino a ſono factum: Voſſ.“ 

FIR-tree : Skinn. derives it © à fire; but then 
it would be Gr.; whereas it ſeems rather to be 
derived a Cymr. fyrr ; Dan. Hr; Belg. vueren, 
vel vuyren-boom ; abies: Jun.” | 

FIVE; Sax. Fip; Germ. fuenf; quingque : 
Skinn.” | 

FLEAK ; © Belg. vlechte; Iceland, flake; 
crates, teſtudo, vines: Lye.” 

FLECKED; © Teut. fleck; Suec. flaeckot ; 
Alman. fette; macula, maculatus : Ray:“ pied, 
ſpotted, ftreaked. 

* FLINT, if not derived from the Gr. as in the 
former Alph. we muſt go to the Sax. Fline ; Fri- 
ſiis, vlint, vliente; Dan. flinte-feene ; filex ; Fr. 
Gall. flin; lapis ceraunius : Skinn.“ — a thun- 
der ſtone; or what in Teut. is called fewr-ftein ; 
the fire-ſtone , becauſe fire is ſtruck from it. 

FLITCH of bacon; “ ſuccidia, : tergum porci, 
quod aut muria præſervatur, aut falitum in car- 
nario ſuſpenditur ad uſus neceſſarios: Alman. 
flicci ; et Sax. Flicce dicebatur perna : ſuſpicor 
tamen,“ continues Jun. © vocabulum hoc prima 
ſua ſignificatione quondam denotaſſe aſſumentum, 
i. e. partem panni laceram, five ſegmentum ali- 
unde ſumptum, atque alibi aſſutum, Sax. Flyhre 
dicebatur : 


* 
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dicebatur : maxime interim huc facit, qudd 
Iceland. h eſt lacera veſtis; Belgis quoque 
flicke dicitur afſumentum, immiſſura panni, quod 
Helvigius derivat à Ae, mapanaev, attexcre ; 
Teut. vero interim vic, idem quod fide ſpecks ; 
et viiicken, vel vlicten; ſecare, diſindere: — in 
this latter deriv. it ſeems to ſignify a raſher of 
bacon, which is only @ flice; but a flitch is the 
whole ſide. 
FLITE; © Sax. Flinran ; 10 contend, ſcold, or 
Brau: Ray.” | 
FLOOR; © Sax. Flop ; Belg. vloer; Iceland. 
for; area, ſolum, pavimentum : Jun. and Lye.” 

FOB, or ſmall pocket ; © marſupiolum, crume- 
mula; Teut. fuppe, vel fupſack; ſacculus: Skinn.” 
a little ſecret pocket. | 

* FOLD for ſheep ; © Sax. Falæd, Fald ; fabu- 
lum ovile ; bovile ſc. illud, in quo erraticum pecus 
involvitur, conditur : Skinn.“ — this is what we 


very much as it it was derived ab Ei, Few, 
volva ; to roll, or fold up; to turn the door upon; 
encloſe, evelope. | 
 FOOR-aays ; © Sax, Fop6-vazer, et Fop'6- 
nihxer; die declinante, et nocte longe prove ; 
Ray:“ Ihe day declining, and the night far ſpent. 

FOR-LORN ; © Sax. Foplonen ; unde con- 
tractum forlorn ; Belg. verloren; Teut. verlobren; 
perditus, deploratus, dereliftus, deſtitutus: Skinn. 
and Lye.” | 
* FORM, or #ench ; if not derived from the 
Gr. as in the former Alph. we muſt hear Skinn's. 
deriv. © mallem à Sax. Fypm'ia; menſe, ſellæ; et 
hoc cum Somnero a verbo Feopmian ; paſcere ; 
quia convivis idoneæ ſunt.“ 

47A to Leſpeak any thing ; from fore; 
FOR-MEL \ (but fore is Gr.) and mal, ſig- 
nifying in the antient Dan. /ermo; @a word : alſo 
Fopmxl, or Fopmal, ſignifies bargain, treaty, 
agreement, covenant : Ray.” 
FRANCHISE « Fr. Gall. franc; and 
FRANCIS Ital. franco ; ſignify 
FRANK, or free liber ; and hence we 
FRANK-INCENSE JJ ſay frank and free, 
which are ſynonymous terms for bountiful, liberal ; 
unde forte Anglis etiam frank pro ſaginare; quod 
animalia ſaginaturos oporteat libere, atque abun- 
danter cibos iis ſuggerere: ac fortaſſe quoque 
nſdem Anglis frankincenſe dictum eſt thus : quod 
thura largd manu fint offerenda, iaxgo Ye dolnv 
ayarg 6 Orcs: Jun.”—this interpretation of the 
word frank-incenſe (the latter part of which com- 
pound has been already conſidered in the former 
Alph.) brings to my mind an incident, which 


Leonidas; as mentioned by Plutarch in bis Life 
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of Alexander; which I ſhall deſire leave to quote 


generally call a pound for ſtray cattle ; and looks | 
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from the tranſlation ; for I have not the original 
by me: Alexander Magnus dicitur coluiſſe mag- 
nifice Deos A pueritia: cum aliquando faciens ſa- 
crum, injeciſſet manibus ambabus Thura in ignem, 
Leonidas pædagogus ejus, adolebis, inquit, fic, cum 
ſubegeris regiones eas, ubi Thura naſcuntur ; interea 
utere parce preſentibus : poſtea Alexander, Ara- 
bid, regione Thuriferd, redactà in ditionem ſuam, 
memor reprehenſionis olim factæ a Leonida, 
miſit ei Thura multa, odoreſque alios, admonu- 
itque, ne vellet poſthac eſſe parcus in honoribus 
Deorum. 

FREAK ; Teut. frech; protervus, procax, au- 
dax, petulans; i. e. facinus petulans: vel Sax. 
Fhæc, Fnazzenza ; profugus, fugitivus ; q. d. 
facinus quod vagam, et exorbitantem phantaſiam, 
animumque affectibus diſtractum, arguit: Skinn.“ 
a vagary, fancy; ſore monkey prank. _ 

FREATED, * eaten; alſo devoured : Verſt, 
Sax.” | 


the French tooke from the Latin woord pax: 
Verſt.” — and which the Latins tooke from 
ihe Gr. woord Ilnyvups : as we, have ſeen in the 


happened between Alexander, and his preceptor |. 


former Alph. 


FREMIT 
FREMT 


| FREMD q far off, or frrange, at enmity ;. 


advena, exterus, alienigena ; a 


or Fpa; from : Ray.” | 

FRESH, or mew ; © Sax. Fnerch; Belg. 
friſch; primario ſenſu recens, novus: Skinn,”— 
new, renewed, done over again from the beginning; 
alſo recent, late. 

FRI-aay ; © Sax. Fnige-dæg; Dan. Friga-dag ; 
Teut. Frei-tag ; Belg. Yry-dagh ; dies Veneris ; à 
Friga dea, antiquorum Saxonum Venere; hoc 
a Goth. Frigan ; amare ; q. d. Amor, ſeu Amoris 
dea : Martinius autem hanc deam appellat rea, 
et deflectit a Teut. Frau, (unde Germ. Frou) 
fæmina, q. d. dea famina, vel dea faminarum tus 
trix: Skinn.“ 

FRIM-fo!ks; ſtrangers: fee FREMIT : Sax. 
aboye. | 

FRIM, “ hand/ome, thrifty, in good condition; 
a frim tree, a thriving tree: forte a Sax. Fne- 
mian; valere, prodeſſe; healthy, ſlirong : Ray.” 

FRIST; “ Holl. yriſten; Sax. Fypfcan; 70 
give reſpite, make a truce ; 10 truſt for a time: 
Ray.” 

FROM; © Sax, Fnam ;- Dan. ra; d, ab, abs; 


| from: Skinn.“ 


FRO-WARD, 


- FREDE J< our woord frid, frede, or vred, for 


FRID all is one, beeing long ſince loſt, 
or |. wee vſe in ſteed thereof our bor- 
VRED J rowed French woord peace, which 


from the Sax. and Dutch frembd; 


ſtranger, or alien; from the prepoſition Fnam,. 
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FRO-WARD, from the ſame root, viz. © Sax. 
Ffain-peap ; . verſus, moroſus; auk-ward ; op- 
pofiturty' +  1a-ward, towardly : Skinn.“ —only 
WARD is Gr. | 


- FUMBLE; * Dan. famle; Belg. fommelen, vi- 


detur nimis familiarem agendi modum fignifi- 
care; et proprie dicitur de iis, qui rem aliquam 
inſeite, infabre tractant, vel aggrediuntur: Jun. 
apd Lye '—t9o handle clumſily. 

FUNK; © vox academicis Oxon. familiaris ; 
to be in a fun, vert. Flandris fonck ; turba, per- 
turdatio : Lye — trouble, confuſion, perplexity. 

FURBELOWS ; © Gall. falbala: Ray:“ the 
gatherings, or pleits in a garment. 


G. 


*. ABBER dif not derived as in the for- 
2 GABBLEY mer Alph. it may come 
from the © Sax. Labban; deridere, nugari, jocari 
ſermone confuſo, nemini intellefio : Jun. and Lye:“ 
to talk & mere jargon. | 

* GABLE end of a houſe ; tho' both Jun. and 
Skinn. as we obſerved in the former Alph. would 
derive this word from Kn, caput; yet it ſeems 
more reaſonable to derive it with Lye, ab Iceland. 
gabl; which fignifies terminus ; the end, not the 
head or-roof of a houſe: it ſeems rather to be 
of Hebr. origin. . 
GAD about; © fortaſſe a Cimræis gadael, 
gadaw ; linquere, deſerere, deſinere; i. e. omiſſis 
rebus neceſlariis, frigida atque inania otioſe ſec- 
tari : Jun.“ —or as Virgil, in Ecl. vu. 17, ſays, 

Poſthabui tamen illorum mea ſeria ludo. | 

GAD of feel, or iron; ** maſſa calybis, vel 
Ferri; fortaſſe,” ſays Lye, © ab Iceland. gaddur ; 
clavus ingens; — an iron club. 

GAFFLES, © plefra, calcaria factititia gallo- 
rum cruribus affixa, dum inter ſe pugnant; haud 
dubie ſunt 2 Sax. Fapelucap ; Haſtilia; quod ab 
Iceland. pgaflak ; teli genus; et hoc fortaſſe ab 
obſoleto Hibern. gadbla ; telum, haſta, lancea : 
Lye :”—the weapons of a fighting cock. 

GAGE, to meaſure with ; * Fr. Gall. jauge ; 
virga hyprometrica: Sinn.” —ſo far is intelligible; 
but what follows, is to me utterly unintelligible ; 
neither can ] find in Minſhew a ſyllable of what 
the Dr. quotes; viz. © ſecundum Minſevum à Fr. 
Gall. gauchir; in gyrum vertere, detorquere; quod 
ſane valde veriſimile eſt : hoc autem ortum cre- 
do à Sax, Fealcan; velvere, revolvere; hoc aue- 
cus, ab Ital. volgere; mediate à Lat. volvere :” 
but then it would be Gr. :—here muſt there- 
fore be ſome miſtake ; for there certainly can be 
no connexion, nor even the leaſt alluſion, be- 
tween an exciſeman's gaging-ſtick, and the Lat. 
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verb volvere; Perhaps this quotation might be- 
long to ſome other art. in the Dr's. manuſcript, 
and put in here by miſtake of the preſs. N 
® GALE of wind: Galerue Gallis eſt Septen- 
trio; at Galega, Hiſpanis eſt Favonius, Zepby- 
rus; aura excitatior ; major vis venti: Jun.“ — 
te neſcio an à Teut. Gechling, Gehling ; ſubitus, 
repentinus; q. d. wentus. ex improviſe, et de re- 
pente ingruens : Skinn.” —it looks very much ag 
if it was derived à Tan: only with this diffe- 
rence, that the moderns have totally changed the 
original idea: the Greeks uſed their word Ta. 
ann in the ſenſe of @ calm; whereas the mo- 
derns have made their gale applicable both to a 
gentle and a Briſt blowing wind. 

* GALE D-place; © Hibern: Gaillim ; ledere, 
nocere ; i. e. cuticulam atterere, excoriare: Lye ;” 
to wear, or rub the ſkin away by hard labor. 

* GALLERY; Gall. gallerie; Hiſp. et Ital. 
galleria; ab allerie, aller; ire, ambulare : Skinn.“ 
a covered place to walk in:. from hence we might 
be apt to think that it was of Gr. origin: ſee 
AMBULATION : Gr. 

GALLOWS : © Sax. Leala; Alman. galge; 
ab Hebr. gabel; terminus ; quod in terminis via- 
rum ſtabant ; unde vox labentis imperii gabalus, 
qui crucem notat, patibulum, furcam : Jun.” — 
a gibbet, which was generally erected on the ends 
of roads, or wherever any croſs-ways met. 

* GANT-LOPE ; © Gandavo, urbe inclyti 
Flandriz, que Fr. Gall. Gant, forte Ghent, dici- 
tur; et Belg. loop, lope, or leap; ſupplicium mi- 


I litare, fic dictum quia primo Gandavi inventum 


eſt : Skinn.”—ſo that at leaſt it is half Gr.; for 
Lor or LEAP is Gr. -- | 


GARN-windles ; Sax. Leann-pindel ; quod 


| gearn ; penſa, ſtamen; et pinoan ; torguere; 79 


wind round a bottom; as yarn, ſilk, &c. : Ray.” 

GARR, make; © Dan. gior; facio ; to form, 
or faſhion : Skinn.” 

GATTLE-bhead ; © Sax. Ofpep-zeorol ; od1i- 
vioſus, immemor ; a forgetful perſon ; Ray.“ 

GAVELOCK; © Sax. Laveloc ; catapulta, 
balliſta ; an iron crow : Ray:“ 

GAULE; © Sax. Leaple ; palanga, vectis; a 
bar, or lever: Ray.“ 

GAULIC-hand; © the left-hand ; I ſuppoſe 
from gauche: Ray.“ 14 

GE; © the prepoſition was of our anceters 
much vſed, and it is yet exceedingly vſed in the 
Low-duitſh ; where, according to their uſual man- 
ner of pronouncing with aſpiration, they vſe ro put 
an þ to it, and fo make it ghe-: wee haue ſince 
altered it from ge, or ghe, to y; which yet wee 
ſildome vſe in proſe ; but ſomtymes in poetrie 
for the encreaſing of a ſillable; as when wee ſay, 


y-written ; 
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y-written, y-eleped, y- learned, y-broken ; and the | GIG, or jig : © Teut. geige; Dan. g ge Pan- 
lyke : Verſt,”—he then gives us a long liſt of | dura, fidicula : Skinn.” — a Kitt. 


words, beginning with this prepoſition ; all of 
which he ſuppoſes to be Sax. but numbers of 
them would be found to be Gr.; as the twelve 
following may ſhew. 
* Ge-bletſud, for Bleſſed J 
* Ge-boren, for born | 
* Ge-clyped, for called all which 
* Ge-cynd, for kindred words are 


* Ge-healud, for healed Gr. as may 
* Ge-mang, for among be found 
* Ge-mote, for meeting [ under their 
* Ge-netherud, for netbermaſt] proper art. 
*: Ge-refa, for ſheriff in the for- 
* Ge-ſceaf, for ſhape | mer Alph. 


* Ge-trywe, for true 
* Ge-weald, for wild]  } 
GED-ftaff; © pertica, vel contus, quo ex late- 
dris, ſeu ſeceſſibus excitantur lucii ; conflatur ex 
Scotico, five Hibernico, geadus ; lucius piſcis : 
Lye :”—8 pike-pole, to drive the pike out of their 
lurking holes. 
GER-ARD ; © anciently and rightly it is 
Gar-hart : gar is all; i. e. All-heart : Verſt,” — 


but beart at leaſt is Gr. 


GER-TRU DE; © 4!l-truth : Verſt.“ —conſe- 
quently half Sax. half Gr. 

GIBBET ; © Fr. Gall. gibbet; vel gibet; Ital. 
giubetta; q. d. gabalet; à Lat. voce labentis im- 
perii gabalus: Skinn.“ as in the art. GAL- 
LOWS: Sax. 

GIBLETS; Minſh. ſuppoſes giblets quaſi gob- 
bets : perhaps goblets would have been nearer, 
and gimblets nearer ſtill: Jun. derives them * à 
gibier; quæ appellantur gallis volatilia aucupio 
capta: inde forte 7 in / tranſeunte, anatum, anſe- 
rumque acrocolia, Anglis giblets nuncupata : Me- 
nagius autem gibier iſtud factum putat ex ſemi- 
barbaro cibarium: dicebantur et gigeria: Skinn. 
thinks it ſufficient to adopt Minſhew's deriv. 
and refers us to gobbet; which he ſays, © non 
abſurdum eſſet Fr. Gall. gob deflectere à verbo 
couper ; ſcindere, q. d. ſegmentum cernis : (it ſhould 
have been carnis) - none of theſe are ſatisfactory: 
— perhaps it might be better to derive giblers 
from the foregoing word gibbet; not from any 
ſimilarity of letters; but becauſe the Hebr. 
word vag gabel ſignifies terminus ; the ends, or ex- 
tremities of lands, &c. and gpiblets are only the 


ends, or extremities of fowls, viz. the head, and 


neck, the tips of the wings, or pinions, and the 
feet : the gizzard, liver, and heart were added 
likewiſe; that no waſte might be made; but the 
former articles ſeem to have given origin to the 
denomination of the word in queſtion, 


GIG-along ; © Alman. gahon, gigahon ; prope- 
rare, feſtinare: Lye's Add.” to haſten, to hobble, 
to ſhuffle along. | 

* GLAFFER ; © zo flatter : Ray:“ perhaps 
the ſame with GLAVERING. 

* GLAVERING-fellow ; © Sax. Dlipene; pa- 
raſitus ; a Blipan; ſcurram agere; a paraſite, buf- 
foon, or flatterer : Lye:“ — a ſmiling, laughing 
ſycophant : and really glaffer, and glavering, appear, 
and ſound ſo very much like w/affering, or laughing, 
in the former Alph. that they all ſeem to be 
derived from one and the ſame root. 

GLOOMY ; à Borealibus eſt vultu ſeveriori; 
Sax, Llomung; crepuſculum ; noſtratibus, the 
glooming : ita ut to gloom apte reſpondeat Lat. 
frontem obnubilare ; hinc gloomy ; tetricus, vultu 
triſti: Lye :” vulgarly pronounced, 20 look glum, 
or /ad. | 
_ GLOY; *© culmus ; Belg. gluye; faſcis ſtra- 
mentorum ; ftramen arundinaceum : Lye.” 
| GNASH ; © Belg. knaſſchen; frendere ; to grind 
the teeth : Jun.” 

GOAD; Sax. La, Dad, Lavipen; et Iceland. 
gadda ; ſtimulare, pungere: Lye.” 

GOAL, or pole : Gall. gaule; contus; con- 
tus enim humi defixus olim pro meta fuit: Skinn.“ 
Virgil ſays, 

Hic viridem Eneas frondenti ex ilice metam 

Conſtituit ſignum nautis pater; unde reverti 

Scirent, et longos ubi circumflectere curſus. 

En. V. 129. 

GOD-FREY ; © Good-peace : Verſt.“ — half 
Gr. half Sax. 

GOOSE ſeems to be of neither Gr. nor Lat. 
extraction, as Upt. imagines ;. for tho' Xay, or 
Xu, in Gr. and anſer, vel ganza, in Lat. are ap- 
plicable both to gooſe and gander; yet when we 
come to ſtrict etym. gooſe can hardly proceed 
from either of them ; it ſeems more natural 
therefore to derive our word gooſe © A Sax. Loy; 
Dan. et Iceland. gaas, gaaſz, et gaſſe; Belg. ges; 
anſer; a domeſtic fowl : Jun.” and gander from 

anza; anſer ; Xav. 

GOR-bellied} © Sax. Lon; cænum; dirt; et 

GORE, mud : belig; venter, ventrioſus, cujus 
ſc. ſeſquipedale abdomen multo ſangaine, (now 
it ſeems to take another origin, like GORE= 
blood, which is Gr.) et ut etiam loquuntur me- 
dici cœnoſo adipe, inſtar farciminis, ſeu lucanicæ, 
diſtenditur : Skinn.” — however, even now it is 
half Sax. half Gr.; for belly, and mud are 
both Gr. 

GORS7T*< Sax. Leoprr, Loprx; erica: Skinn.“ 

6088 J ling, orheath. 
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* GOSS-hawk ; Sax. Lop-Papoc ; i. e. Lor; 


anſer ; et Papoc ; accipiter ; quia fc, anſeres in- 
ſectatur; vel. quod, ut vult Minſh. q. d. gro/s- 
hawk; magnus accipiter ; ſed prius longe præfero: 
Skinn.“ —becauſe otherwiſe it would be intire- 
1 

GOSS-IP, gadding about; properly ſpeaking, 
a home-hater : if we may credit Minſh. it is de- 
rived from a different ſource with gaſip, or 
godiſib, in the former Alph. and is totally dit- 
ferent from it in ſenſe, and meaning, tho' Jun. 
ſuppoſes them both to be one, and the ſame ; for 
his words are, © ſed quoniam vulgo ſaſceptrices 
frequenter ſub ſpiritualis hujus cognationis ob- 
tentu, ad fabulas, compotationeſque perſæpe con- 
veniunt; hinc ortum extraxerunt Anglica to go @ 
goſſiping ; item a gadding goſſip :''—that a reli- 
gious inſtitution may be abuſed, and in time be- 
come degenerate, no doubt can be made; but 
when there is no abſolute occaſion for having re- 
courſe to ſuch a ſuppoſition, it would be better 
to admit of another deriv. : ſuppoſing, however, 
that goſſips at a chriſtening may not perform all 
the libations and ceremonies due to their bona dea 
with that decency and ſobriety as might be ex- 
pected ; ſtill we may perſue the tattling, gadding 
goſſip thro' all the labyrinths of her oa, 
and then we may find, that, according to Minſh. 
ſhe may have taken her origin a Teut. g/s; 
platea ; the ftreet - the frequent place of her re- 
ſort, either to gather, or diſperſe her news ; 


Tam ficti, pravique tenax, quam nuncia veri; 


Hæc tum multiplici populos ſermone replebat, 
Gaudens; et pariter facta, atque infecta canebat. 
| En. IV. 188. 

GOUND; © quo nomine gramiæ Ann, 1. e. 
ſordes oculorum condenſate vulgatiſſimè appel- 
lantur ; proculdubio a Sax. Lund; pus, tabum, 
ſanies: Skinn,” —the gum of blear-eyes. 

GRAM angry 

GRAM-/cyp ange. Verl. 

GRANK ; © contractum ex Lechrancan; que- 
us ; a Epangan, oapwgeav, gemitu dolores, mortis 
nuntios, teſtari: Iceland. krank, et krank-far ; 
eger ; fick, faint, dying: Thwaites ;”—we might 
therefore rather prefer the othogr. of crank : ſee 
CRANK, and UNCRANK : Sax. 

* GREAVES, armour; © Gall. greves; Hiſpan. 
grevas ; anterior cruris pars, tibia ; vela Lat. gravis; 
quia artus gravat, i. e. onerat : Skinn.“—“ Bel- 
gz per diminutionem nominant grefkens : Lye:“ 
—but then it would be Gr. : fee GRAVITY: Gr. 

* GRIMACE; if not derived from the Gr. 
as in the former Alph. it may come © à Belg. 
grimagie; Gall. grimace; lubens ad Iceland. 


- grima, quod Verclio exponitur cutis faciei, retu- 
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lerim: Lye's Add.“ —but this alone would not 
be ſufficient, unleſs it carries with it depravatio, 
ſive diſtortio oris, as he himſelf has explained it 
in the beginning of that art. 

GRIND-/#oze]*< Sax, Lipindan; molere : Eipun- 

GRIST c dan mid ToSum heopa ; fren- 
derunt dentibus ſuis : to grind at the mill; or to 
grind the teeth together : Jun.” 

GRIS-kins ; ©. fruſta carnis,” ſays Lye, © max- 
ime porcine, carbonibus taſta;  Hibern. griſpin 
lignificat carnem aſſatam ; quod fortaſſe à gris ; 
ignis: this, however, is very far from anſwer- 
ing, or giving a definition of a griſtin; for theſe 
are more applicable to 4 por k: ſteał, or a mutton- 
chop, than to à pork-griſkin, which is @ part of 
the neck of a hog, and is generally roaſted. 

GRIT ; © Sax. Epycra, Dneoc; terra, pul- 
vis terre, glarca : Lye:“ duſt, or ſmall. fine ſand, 
or gravel, 

GROIN ; © ab Iceland. grein ; diſtinctio; diffe- 
rentia; ob rationem, per ſe ſatis manifeſtam: 

'E hy 
GROVEL on the ground ; © ab Icelandis pete; 
quibus grufde eſt pronus ; A gruva ; Pronus jacere; 
to lie proſtrate on the ground: Lye :” 

GROUT ; * Sax. Ijpuc ; Belg. grote, or 
gorte; Teut. gritze; far, polenta, farina pulmen- 
taris; a Tipe, and Lipindan ; flour ground to 
meal: —it ſignifies alſo © condimentum cereviſiæ; 
muſtum cereviſiæ; ale, before it be fully brewed, 
or ſadden: Skinn. and Ray.“ 

GRUEL ; © Sax, Dnutc; Fr. Gall. gras ; far, 
pulmentum,. farina avenæ craſſior; oatmeal: Skinn.“ 

GUESS ;, © Belg.. giſſen; Dan. giette; conjec- 
turam facere; quod fortaſſe referendum. ad Sax. 
Lycan ; cognoſcere, intelligere: Jun.” —nonne me- 
lius arceſſas ab Hibern. geaſam; divinare, con- 


Jefttare : Lye.” 


GUSSET : when. etymol. undertake to give 
the deriv. and ſignification of a word, they 
ought to be careful of running into abſurdity and 


contradiction; but thus it happens with Minſh, 


and Skinn.; the former derives guſſet a Gall. 
couſſon ; the French might have written it fo in 


his time; but now they write couſſin; let the 


word, however, be written in what manner it 


might, guſſet certainly cannot be derived from 
. couffin ; becauſe a guſſet is no more 4 cuſhion, 


than a czfard:—Skinn. has very properly de- 


rived guſſet à Fr. Gall. gouſſet.; but then he has 
given it the ſame explanation with GOAR in the 


former Alph. and calls it ora, fimbria ; but as 4 
guſſet is not @ gear ; fo it is neither @ border, nor 
a fringe; and if any young lady at a boarding 
ſchool was to have heard him explain @ guſſet by 
a border, or a fringe, I believe ſhe would imme- 

diately 


H A 
diately have looked at her governeſs, with, Ma' am, 


hear the Dr. !—in ſhort, gouſſet in Fr. is Tyece de 


' toile qu'on met q une chemiſe d Pendroit de Paiſſelle ; 
and in Engliſh ſignifies @ /quare piece of cloth, | / 


ſewn at the upper end of a ſhirt, or ſhift-ſleeve, 
directly under the arm-pit; Faiſſelle. 

721 Fgrace : Verſt. 
 GYVES; ©ab antiquo Brit. gevyn; vel Hibern. 
geibhion z compedes; unde gimbleach; compedibus 
vindtus: Lye :”—faſt bound in miſery and iron: 
but more particularly confined by feters, 


H. 


a ABER-DASHER; © Minſevus vult à 
Teut. Habt irhr das? habeſne hoc! will you 
have, or buy this? quod frequens in ore eſt empturi- 
entibus :”—to which Skinn. adds, © vel ſi Germ. 
originem mavis, a Belg. Kopen; emere, mercari, 
nundinari; et daes, vel dwaes ; flultus; q. d. kooper- 
daeſer ; a trifle-ſeller ;, i. e. rerum vilium, abſurda- 
rum, et quæ ſtultis tantum grata ſunt ; nugarum 
venditor, nugivendulus; tales enim mercatores tan- 
tum minutiores reculas venum exponunt :”—ſe- 
vere as this reflection is, there may be ſome 
truth in it: the only difficulty would be to ſhew, 
how either haber, or daſber can be derived a Belg. 
kooper: but even now kooper is Gr.: ſce COPE: Gr. 
HA-BERGEON ; © Halſbergæ, halſperge ; vox 
tempore Karoli magni receptiſſima erat, denota- 
batque thoracem ferreum, five armaturam colli, et 
pectoris; ab hals; collum ; et bergen, vel pergen ; 
tegere, munire : Lye.” 
HACK )“ Sax. Heqqe, vel Þzca ; Belg. beck; 
HECK I peſſulus, repagulum, vel locus repagu- 
lis, ſeu cancellis clauſus : nobis autem, parum de- 
flexo ſenſu, fœni conditorium, ſeu præſepe can- 
cellatum ſignat : Skinn. and Ray:“ -a half door, or 
what is commonly called a hatch ; which Jun. has 
ſo juſtly defcribed by © in magnatum quoque ædi- 
bus, et paulo numeroſioribus familiis foramen in 


promptuarii janua vocatur the buttery batch; re- 
pagulum, vel dimidiatum oſtiolum patenti januæ in 


veſtibulum ædium objectum; ne quis temere in 
ædes irrumpat: - but when it ſignifies a rack and 
manger, it ſeems to be a contraction of þay-rack; 
and then would be Gr. 

HAL-BARD “ vocabulum eſſe Teut. origins 

A punt! fatentur omnes; rectius tamen 
halle-Barde, vel helle-barde, putatur dici corrupta 
ex helm-barde, quod ea galeas adverſariorum diſ- 
ſecarent; ex helm, et barde, quod Theot. aſcia eſt; 
unde et belm-ackers dicta eſt: Jun.“ “ Bipennis,“ 
ſays Skinn. who rather follows Verſt. qui melius 
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deducit à Teut. held ; atbleta, heros, vir fortis ; et 
bard; ſecuris.“ , 

HANS-TOWNS ; Germ. Hanſz: Belg. Hans; 
ocius, ſodalis ; i. e. civitates ſocie, ſeu fæderatæ; 
the allied towns, confederate-cities : but even now 
towns at leaſt are Gr. | 

HAR-BINGER ; © prodremus; a Belg. Ber- 
berger ; 1. e. ber; buc, vel hic; et bergen; abſ- 
condere, tegere; to hide, cover, or protect: Ray:“ 
alſo to uber in, to introduce. 

HAR-BOUR of reft; © a Belg. berberghe ; 
Teut. herberg ; diverſorium, hoſpitium : Jun.“ 
and therefore may be derived from the forego- 
ing art. to ſignify a place of refuge, à place of 
ſhelter and protection. 

HARDS; “ Sax. Peopban ; upp: Lye :" 
tow, flax, hemp. 

* HARP: if not derived from its ſhape, as in 
the former Alph, it may have received its name, 
according to Clel. Way.72, from its conftrut7ion ; 
ar in Celtic ſignifying a metal firing ; and rib; 
partition, or number: Hit being a muſical inſtru- 
ment, conſiſting of a number of metal ſtrings, or 
wires ; quali iþ* ar- rib; contracted to h harp. 

HARR ; © 7empeſtas a mari ingruens; Sax. 
Henn; fuſtrum, aftus : Skinn.” a violent guſt of 
wind from ſea :—here muſt, however, be ſome 
ſmall error of the preſs; for the Dr. could ne- 
ver have written it fluftrum, æſtus, as it appears 
in his work; but he undoubtedly wrote fluuum 
eſtus. 

HASP, or ſpindle; © Fr. Gall. haſpe; Teut. 
haſpel ; alabrum, ſeu inſtrumentum textorium, in 
quod filum u involvitur : Skinn.”—a ſpindle, 
or bobbin, to winde ſilk, thread, or yarn on. 

HAVOCK, waſte : © vaſtare, Cambr. Brit. 
hebog ; accipiter; a hawk : ipſum vero hebog fe- 
cerunt Cymræi ex hafog ; devaſtamentum; unde 
adhuc remanſit Anglorum, jo make havock ; 
vaſtare : Jun. and Skinn.“ to lay waſte, make ſpoil. 

HAUSE; © Sax. Halr; collum ; the neck, or 
throat : Ray.” — 

HA UST, or beſte ; a dry cougb; Low Dutch, 
ho:ften, and hoefle ; a cough : Sax. Poppean ; tnſ- 


fire, to cough : Ray.” 


HAW, or cloſe: © Sax. Haga, ſeu Pax; agellulus, 


ſeu cors, juxta domum ; hoc à Sax. Hægian; 


ſepire; a hedge, or any incioſure : Ray.“ 


HAW-THORN : half Sax. half Gr. 


to be only a contraction of Javroc, ſo we might 
ſuppoſe that hawk was only a contraction of 
havroc ; if there were any ſuch word; but nei- 
ther Jun. nor Skinn. derive it in that manner: 


they tell us, that hatwk is derived a Sax, Papoc ; 
"vs vel 


* HAWK, or bird: as lark is acknowledged 


— * — 
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vel 1 unde Cymræi hafag; devaſtamentum; 
unde adhuc remanſit Anglorum to make havock ; 
vaſtare: - as we obſerved above. 

* HAWKER ; ©* mercator circumforaneus ; ab 
hawk, accipiter, quia (verba ſunt Skinneri) inſtar 
accipitris huc 1Jluc errans, lucrum ſeu prædam, 
quaquaverſum venatur : Lye :”—it ſeems more 
probably derived as in the former Alph. 

HAWS ; whatever grows in the Hedges: ſee 
HAYS : Sax. 

HAT, or met; © Gall. Haier; ſepire: Jun.“ 
Sax. Papa eſt ſepes, ſeptum ; Pagan ; ſepire : 


Lye :”—who now might have quoted Skinn. very 


fafely ; for the Dr. has uſed almoſt the ſame. 


words, and explained them by rete, quo cuniculos 
intereipere ſolent:— to encloſe, or hedge in. 


HAY ; to dance the hay, or hays ; from the fore- 


going, or following root; meaning to dance in 4 
circle, or to dance round any perſon, by which 
means they encleſe, or keep him ſurrounded. 

HAYS, or hedge: Sax. Hægian; ſepire; to 
bedge round, encloſe, encompaſs. | 

* HAYDUC ]*in exercitu Germanico pedites 

or Hungarici hayducs appellan- 

* HEYDUC } tur, ut equites huſſars : hoc ab 
Hungarico vocabulo hayduc ;  veles, miles expedi- 
tus: illud ab huſſar; eques, miles; ut me docet 
Menagius in vocibus: Lye's Add.“ —ſee likewiſe 
HOYDUC : Gr. | | 

* HAZY weather ; © neſcio an a Teut. baſſen, 
vel Beg; odiſſe, odium; q. d. aeris facies turpis, 
Inrida, odioſa ; i. e. aer nebuloſus, caliginoſus : 


Skinn.”—this might almoſt induce us to derive. 
it ab Aln, odium; unde haſz, haſſen ; hazy : tho” 
there has been another deriv. offered in the for- 


mer Alph. | 

HE ; Sax. He; Alman. Bie; Belg. by; is, 
ie, ipſe, ille : Lye.” 

NETS G, a captive : Verſt. Sax, 

HE ; © Sax. Hæx, Hexe, Hæxxe; /epes, 
ſepire + Skinn.“—10 A pe kv _ i 

HEEL, incline; © ortum traxit ab Ideland. 
bella; inclinare : Lye:”—Ray writes it heald; to 
Pour out. 

HEI-FER : the orthogr. of this word is far 
from being ſettled : Jun. and Skinn. write it 
haifer ;, and yet derive it a Sax. Peahpone ; which 
they interpret two different ways: © credo,” ſays 
Jun. “ Deahpop olim peculiariter denotaſſe vitu- 
lam ſaginatam; q. d. Heahpod ned; ſumme paſtam: 
and Skinn. ſays, © Peapone eſt ab Peah ;, altus, et 
tone; greſſus; utpote quæ altum graditur: - but 
now it is half Gr. half Sax. and ought, according 
to his own deriv. to be written heafor: Minh. is 
not worth quoting: let me then only add, in ſup- 
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ort of the Dr's, deriv. the following paſſage 
den Virgil's deſcription of a cow; 

— — coonnia magna; 

Pes etiam, et camuris hirtæ ſub cornibus aures; 
Nec mihi diſpliceat maculis inſignis et albo; 

Aut juga detrectans, interdumque aſpera cornu; 

Et faciem tauro propior, quæque ardua tota, 

Et gradiens ima verrit veſtigia cauda. 

Geo. III. 54, 

HELM of a ſhip; * Sax, Helma: Jun, 
hælme: Skinn. pars ſumma clavi, navis guber. 
naculum; properly the handle of the rudder to 
bold by ; and therefore might rather be derived à 
Teut. helm, manubrium, capulus ſecuris, what we call 
the HELVE of a hatchet. | 

HELTER-SKELTER ; commonly ſuppoſed 
to be derived from hilariter-celeriter: but that is 
only catching at ſound: it ſeems more probably 
derived either from the Sax. Peolpeen-8ceado ; 


| ca05-tenebre, hoc eſt umbra-inferni, ſeu gebennæ; 


confuſio enim reverà inferni-umbra eſt: Skinn,”— 
but now it is half Sax. half Gr.; for 8ceado un- 
doubtedly originates & TM,, umbra: el ſecundò 
| belter-ſkelter fortaſſe etiam commodius deflecti 
poteſt a Belg. keel ; prorſus, omnino; ler; ad; et 
| ſchetteren ; ſpargere, diſpergere cum ſonitu; q. d. 


| b:el-ter-ſebetter * Skinn,” —ſtill it would be half 


Sax. half Gr. ; but now from a different root ; for 
ſcbetter ſignifies the ſame as ſcatter ; conſequently 
Gr.: — there is, however, another deriv. viz. 
Iceland. Helle, beltre; fundere; et Dan. opkilter ; 
ſuccingo; as the Dr. himſelf acknowledges, under 
the art. kelter, or kilter ; frame, or order: ſo that 
belter- ſcelter ſhould ſignify order diffuſed, poured 
out, or ſcattered abroad: lee likewiſe HEEL, or 
incline : Sax. 

HELVE ; though the Teut. helm ; manubrium, 
ſignifies a handle; yet we muſt not derive helve 
from helm; but from the Sax. © Pele, or Peilfa, 
which originates from Pealban ; zenere : Jun.” 
to hold by ; quia ſc. mediante capulo gladius 7ene- 
tur ; the handle of a hatchet, the hilt of a ſword, &c. 

HEM, or pit out; © Belg. hemmen; ſonore 
ſereare: Lye:“ to hawk aloud. 

HEM, pro them; ut et her pro their, apud 
vetuſtiores noſtros ſcriptores nuſquam non le- 
guntur: hem et her ſunt Sax. Peom, Pim, Peopa, 
hene, hen; quibus reſpondent Franc. him, hero, 
hir ; et Goth. im, et him: quod ad them et their 
.attinet, nullus dubito quin ab Iceland, beim, 
heirra, proficiſcantur : Lye.” 
 HENCH-mon; © mallem deducere,” fays 
' Skinn. “ Sax. Hine; famulus, ſervus; et man; 
q. d. Pine-man, vel Hiner-man; à /erving-man : 


ſce HIND : Sax, Spelm. declinat a Sax, Pengſrx; 


2 equus . 


H 1 From S Ax 


et man; q. d. hengrr- man; i. e. eques ; 
vel egui-curator; a groom, an hoſtler, ot a ſtable- 
Joy: only let me obſerve, that may, in the ſenſe 
of a ſervant, as a coach-man, a foot-man, &c. is 
Gr.: fee MAN: Gr. :—Shakeſpear, in his Mid- 
ſummer Night's Dream, Act II. ſc. 2, has made 
uſe of this word in the ſenſe of famulus, vel ſer- 
vn; where he makes Oberon king of the fairies 
ſay, 
OB. Why ſhould Titania croſs her Oberon? 
I do but beg a little changling boy 
To be my henchman : — — 
that is my page of bonor; which office was abo- 
liſhed by Q. Elizabeth. 
HEORD it is remarkable, that both Jun. and 
HERD Skinn, ſhould write, and refer us 
to heard; and then derive it from words which 
have no à in them; or elſe from the Gall. word 
harde ; which conveys quite a different ſenſe ; 
but all the words quoted by them ſignify pgrex, 
aut multitudo cervorum ; (it were to be wiſhed 
Jun. had faid armentum, vel agmen) gregatim in- 
cedentium, paſcentiumque. 
HERE ; an army 
HEREBERGA ; he lodging place | 
of the army 
HEREBERT ; 2 /ti/ful general of Verſt. 
an army 
HERETOGA ; a leader, or — 
duclor of an army 
HERE, in this place; © Belg. bier; Sax. 
ben; Iceland. her; hic: Lye.” 


HERE-TO-FORE; © Teut. ver- zuvor; antea; | 


before now : Skinn.“ 

HERRING ; © Sax. bæping: Skinn.“ (it 
ſhould have been printed Pzping) ; Belg. He— 
rinck; Teut. Haering; halec; a well-known fiſh. 
HICKUP ; © Belg. Lictſe; huckup; Sax, 
Leoxa; avi medii vocabulum, hoqueta; Mar- 
tinius putat factum à ſono : vide quoque que 
infra annotavimus in YEX ; fngultire : Jun,”— 
to ſob, gaſp, and cluck all at once. | | 

HIGHT 3; Sax. Partan ; vocere ; Belg. heeten ; 
Iceland. heita; Goth. haitan: Lye:”—10 call; * and 
ſometimes. it ſignifies to promiſe, and vow; for 
ſo Chaucer uſes it; and ſo it feems to be uſed in 
the Engliſh metre of Pſal. cxvi. 14, 

* I to the Lord will pay my vows, 
Which I to him behight : Ray.” 

* HILD there is very little ſatisfaction 

* HILDING { can be gained from any of our 
etymol. as to the orthogr. or deriv. of this word: 
—Shakeſpear has uſed it twice to ſignify baſe, 
low, mean, and vulgar ; firſt, in the Second Part 
of Hen, IV. Act i. fc. 2. 


68, &c. „ 


He was ſome Hiding fellow, that had ſtol'n 
The horſe he rode on: — — 
and again, Hen. V. Act iv. ſc. 7, 
Our ſuperfluous lacqueys, and our peaſants, 
Who in unneceſſary action ſwarm 
About our ſquares of battle, were enow | 
To clear this field of ſuch a Hilding oe: 
hild, and hilding, therefore, muſt mean ſæx populi, 


„e refuſe and rubbiſh of mankind, the mere ſcum of 


the earth : — even Ray, among his Provincial 
words, or proverbs, has taken no notice of it; 
but with the people of Norfelk, hild ſignifies the 


or yeſt floats atop, and the hild ſettles down to the 
bottom of the veſſel : this might lead us to ſup- 
poſe, that what Pepe ſays on the former of thoſe 


for hinderling, i. e. baſe, degenerate :” as will be 
word in good old Verſt. that may perhaps have 


and uſed here to ſignify obſcure, unknown, covered, 
and concealed; meaning, a perſon, whoſe birth is 
mean, Or obſcure; but then it would be Gr.: ſee 


HEILE : Gr. 
| HILT; „Sax. Þelc; capulus; quia ſc. ne- 


is Held. 

HIND Tor clown ; © Sax. Hine; famulus, ſer- 
| HINE.S wus; Pine-man; agricela, colonus, vil- 
licus : Skinn.” —perhaps from hence might come 
the expreſſion hench-man. 


Heidel- beer; . bacce rubi Idæi, vaccinia ; forte ſic 
dicta, quia inter hinnulos, et cervos, 1. e. in /ylvis, 
et /altibus inveniuntur : Skinn.“—ſee HEURTS, 
or WHORTLE-Berries: Sax. 

HIND-ER 

HIND-ER-MOST 
der; poſt, pone; Sax. Dynan; retro: Lye:“ back- 
ward; laſt of all: He ſmote his enemies in the 
hinder parts, and put them to a perpetual ſhame: 
-PT. Ixxviii. 67. ; 

HINDER, prevent : © Sax. Pindpuan ; Belg. 

binderen; Dan. forhindrer ;, impedire: Skinn.“ — 
to obſtruft, moleſt, impede. | 
_ HINDERLING ; perhaps this may be the 
origin of the word hilding, as mentioned in that 
art. ſince they both ſignify ©* degener; vox adhuc 


adds; © Spelm. deflectit Sax. Pyndep ; remotus, 
poſt babitus :* or, as we may ſay, ſex populi: and 


ſettlings of beer after fermentation ; the barm, 


two paſſages may be right; © /ome bilding fellow 
obſerved under that art.: there is, however, a 


given origin to this expreſſion; viz. ahild; hidden; 


diant? capulo gladius tenelur , forte q. d. Held; 
anſa: Skinn.“—the handle by which any thing 


HIND - berries ; Sax. Pind - befuan ; Teut. 


% Sax. . Pindan ; Belg. 
et Teut. hinden, bin- 


agro Devon. familiaris,” ſays Skinn. and then 


thus by contraction and tranſpoſition hbingerling, - 
has been converted into hilding : and what was 
ſaid in the foregoing art, concerning the word | 
waht | Bild 


HI O 


bild, or ſubſidence, found at the bottom of beer, 
ale, &e. may ſtill be juſt. 

HIPS, and Hats; © Sax. Peop-bpymel : ru- 
bus : Jun.” —the thorn-buſh, or rat 
whatever grows wild in the Hedges. 


HITHE ; © Sax. Þ16; portus, navium atio; 


hinc Angli Queen- hitbe, Lamb-hithe, contracte 
Lambeth : Lye.” | 

HITHER ; © Belg. hier; Sax. huden; Goth. 
Bidre; huc ;, to this place: Lye.” 


dus: Skinn.“ 

HOITY-TOITY ; © de priori parte voca- 
buli,“ ſays Lye, in his Add. © nihil habeo 
dicam : (perhaps it may originate from the 
going art.) poſterior ab Iceland. tur; hilaris, 


exultans, laſciviens, fluxiſſe videtur :” ſo that 


boity-toity means only à rude, wanton, laſcivious 
Boiden; and is written in conformity to that 
reduplication of expreſſion which the proverbial 
manner of writing ſeems to take delight in; 
thus we have hab-nab; hip-hop; bodge-podge; 
Fick-tack, &c. &c. 1 

HOK ER)?“ vox eſt pura puta Sax. videtur 

HOKES | mihi,“ ſays Lye, in his Add.“ non- 
nullam habere affinitatem cum hucx, Pucre ; iro- 
nia, irrifio :*—a mocking, jeſting, deriſion. 


* HOLD-fa} : if not derived as in the former 
half Gr. half Sax. or Iceland. © Pupcinge eſt 


Alph. it may come from the Sax. Pealvan ; Belg. 
bouden ; Teut. Halten; Iceland. Hallda; Dan. Holde; 


tenere, ſervare, probibere: Jun. and Skinn.” 4 


gripe, ſeiſe, apprehend. 


HOLD, contain ce Sax. Þeolp ona; la- 
HOLD F a ſbip tebra : Peolfcep 
HOLDSTER for a piſtol] pceado ; a great 


fhadowy darkneſs: Nagan pe pap Peolpenef ; 
non habemus latibulum : Jun.”— we have no place 
to hide in: and a holdſter is a caſe to lodge the 
Piſtol in. 

HOPS : „ Belg. happe-kruyd; ab happen; 
comprehendere, avide corripere; quod proxima quæ- 
que comprehendat, ac teneat ; etenim ut verbis 


Dodonæi utar,” ſays Jun. © /upulus amplexu vivit, | 


et perticas, aliaque adminicula circum ligando ſe, 
ſcandit :”—the clinging, clambering, climbing hop. 
HOSE * Sax. Pora; calige; Belg. et Dan. 
HOSEN 
Gall. chauſſe: Hiſp. calcas ; Ital. calzi; Teut. 
' boſen ; omnia à Lat. calga, pro caliga; hoc ſe- 
cundum Salmaſium à Keayn, peliis : Skinn,”—it 
is fomething remarkable, that the Dr. ſhould ſay 
omnia à Lat. calga: but it would be rather too 
much to ſay, that hora; boſe, hoſan, and chanſſe, 
were derived from calgo, pro caliga. 


her bramble, or. 


oy 
ore- 


hoſe, kouſſe; Antiq. Brit. Hon; Fr. 
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1A 
HOUSEL; “apud veteres frequens, euchariſſia 


Domini corporis communio, euchariſtiam participare: 


Sax. Huyl, Huylian ſunt a Goth. bunſt; ſacriſicium: 
Lye :”—the euchariſt, or Lord's ſupper. 
HOW; © Sax. hu; Belg. hoe; quomodo: 
Skinn.”—in what manner. 
. HURTLEz-berries ; © Fr. Gall. beurtes ; globu- 
li cærulei; fruftus vitis Idææ, vaccinia ; nobis hyy. 
tle-berries, wortle-berries, vel bilberries : Skinn,” — 


but, under the art. WHORTLE-berries, he gives 
HOIDEN ; © Teut. heyde ericetum, locus agre- 
fis; q. d. agreſtis regionis incola; ruſticus, inſubi- 


us a different deriv. viz. © a Sax. Peope-beqian; 
q. d. heart-berries, nobis vaccinia,” and then adds, 


* hac vaccinia (now he ſeems to be coming round 


again) videntur eadem eſſe, quæ noſtri fæciales 
beurts ; Gall. Heurtes appellitant:“ -what a heap 
of confuſion !—in the firſt place, he tells us 
Fr. Gall. Beurtes ſignify globuli cærulei in the 
next place, theſe hurtle-berries are not derived 
from heurtes, but from Heonx, (which by the 
way is Gr.) then in the next place, whether 
derived from rhe Fr. Gall or the Sax. they ſignify 
vaccinia : and in the laſt place, theſe vaccinia are 
the ſame with what the Galli, or the Fr. Gall. 
call henrtes ; but the modern Fr. have no ſuch 
word; for they call them waciet, which is a 
miſerable, wretched, paltry Gallic contraction 
of vaccinium. : 

* AUST-INGS: if not derived intirely from 
the Gr. as in the former Alph. it is at leaſt 


concilium, curia; quod defluxit ab Iceland. huſ/thing ; 
conventus : ab hus; domus; et thing; judicium, forum; 
ubi civium lites ſecundum leges deciduntur ; 
q. d. xa FN, judicii domus; ſumma apud Lon- 
dinenſes curia: Lye :'' — the higheſt court of 


mayoralty, or judicature among the citizens of 


London :—but bus, bows, or HOUSE, are moſt 
probably Gr. | 1 
* HUTCH; Sax. Þpzcca;; Fr. Gall. 
buche; Hiſp. hucha ; arca præſertim frumentaria : 
neſcio an omnia ccrrupta à Lat. arca, vel orca: 
Skinn.”—but then it would be Gr. | 
HYRDE, *© au HERD's-man : Verſt. Sax.” 
HYRSE; © amilium; Alman. herſe, birſe z 
Dan. hir/z; Belg. hirs, heers, geers; a ſmall grain 
called millet : Lye.” 
HYRSUM 
HYRSU MNESSE | wer. 
I. J. 


ADE; © Iceland. joor; et Belg. gorre, eſt equus 
* et ſtrigaſus; ut ex joor, mutato (quod 
ſæpe uſu venit) 7 in d, primo fuerit zood ; atque 


obedient 
obedience 


inde zeade, vel jade: Jun.“ apud Iceland. teſte 
Hickeſw 


1 0 
Hickeſio jalkur eſt equns duodecim annorum aut 
ultra, ſenex : a jad, ſeu jada; detrimentum den- 
tium; hinc jodla; edentuli more manducare; et Ebo- 
racenſium and: Lye: — wearied, and tired out, 

JAGGED; Cymr. gogau ſunt rime, fiſſure, in- 


ciſuræ: Jun. —notched, 


TAPE ; © origo vocis petenda eſt ab Armor. 
quibus goap elt irrifo.; et goapat; ludere, illu- 
dere; unde quoque petendum Fr. Gall. gaber : 
Lye:“ —in the ſame ſenſe as Virgil uſes the verb 
illudo 3. An. II. 63, | f 1 

Undique viſendi ſtudio Trojana juventus 
Circumfuſa ruit, certantque illudere capto. 
JAUNTS of a wheel; © Fr. Gall. jantes; radii; 


ſeu apfis radii : Skinn.” —what we call ths felly of 


ga wheel, curvatura rote. 

ICE « Sax. 1Þ, ira; Belg. %; Teut. 

ICICLE 5 eyze, eyſa; placies : Skinn.“ non- 
nihil videntur habere affinitatis cum Iceland. ati; 
fragmenta majcra glaciei : Lye: Hit may be curi- 
ous to the reader only to have a view of the 
different methods, according to Jun. that our 
good old anceſtors wrote the word icicles; VIZ. 

tſhekels, 
tfeickels, 
veefickles, 
eſchokillis, 
and 
tfeſchokkillis. 

JILT ; „Iceland. gilia; amoribus circumvenire; 
famina, que amantem lafiat, et vand ſpe proauctt : 
Lye.”—a falſe fair one. | 

IM-BARGO; © Hiſp. embargo, ab embargar ; 
detinere, retinere; utrumque ex Prep. en, vel 
in; et barra; ober, repagulum; q. d. obice, vel 
repagulo o jetio navem retinere: Skinn.”—to de- 
tain a ſhip in port, by putting as it were @ Volt, 
or a bar, in the harbour's mouth. 

INFANTRY ; Gall. Pinfanterie; Ital. in- 
fanteria; ab Ital. fante; ſervus, ſerva; omnia A 
Scandico fantur , ſatelles, famulus: Hicks: a ſer- 
vant, an attendent ; as the horſe may be called Se 
attendents of an army, becauſe a leſs numerous 
body; but, tho? the leſs numerous, yet not the leſs 
honorable, | 

ING; © Dan. ing ; pratum, paſcuum publicum, 
ſeu agrum compaſcuum: Skinn, and Ray :''—a 
common paſture. | 

* TOBBE-NOL, commonly written, and pro- 
nounced jol bernotole; but is derived a Belg. Flandr. 
jobbe; inſulſus, ignovus, obtuſus, ſtultus ; et Sax. 
Pnol ; vertex, caput : Skinn.” alt- head, thick 
faull : only the Dr. ought to have traced his Sax. 
Pnol up to the Gr. 

JOR-DEN 3; © non, ut prima fronte vider! 
poſlit, a Jordano fluvio; q. d. urine aiveys © led A 
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| Sax. Lon; Fercus, et den; cubile; et ſecundariò 
quodvis receptaculum; q. d. oxalodoyacy: Skinn.“ 

ISIN - GLASS ; according to the preſent 
orthogr. any Ferſon might ſuppoſe this word 
was compounded of ij/ing and plaſs ; and Skinn. 
has given it this ſenſe ; ** lapis ſpecularis, ſpeculum 
aſini, ſpeculo vitreo; credo potius, however,” ſays 
he, * dictum quaſi vitrum glaciale, quia à placia- 
libus regionibus affertur, et glaciem, perſpicuitate, 
vitrum tum eadem perſpicuitate, tum perennitate 
vitro pre glacie propria refert :”—it ſeems rather 
to be a pleonaſm; for glaſs here has no con- 
nection with /peculum, vitrum, or what we call 


ing, or rather icing, from ice; and glacies; ice, 
degenerated into glaſs : — meaning, that this 
compoſition. called naß, is as clear as a lump 
of ice. 

JUMPS ; «© Fr. Gall. jupe; Belg. et Teut. juppe; 
Ital. giubba ; tunica ſuperior, ſeu thorax : Skinn,” 
Ea pair of ſtays. 


L R. 
K ABAGE ; by writing this word cabzbage, 


orthogr. and knowing that it is derived from the 
Teut. kabaſſen , furari; à kabas ; fiſcella ; a little 
baſket ; we may eaſily arrive at the meaning of 
that trite but true proverb, that zaylors will ka- 
bage, i. e. taylors will ſeal, will purloin part of 
that cloth which is put into their hands: it is true the 
Teut, words kabaſſen, and kabas, and our kabage, 


ftealing ; but under the art. GULL, in the former 
Alph. we have ſeen that Caſaub. has produced 
ſeveral expreſſions in other lang. of a ſimilar 
nature with this now before us: which, if we apply 
literally, means, that taylors will put part of your 


it for their own 1ſt. 

KELTER, or krlter; © frame, order; proculdu- 
bio a Dan. opkilter ; ſuccingo : kilter; cingo-, Teut, 
kelter ; torcular : Skinn. and Ray.“ 

* KERF; © Leoppan ; ſecare: hinc Teut. 
kerve ; crena, incifio 3, vox lignatorum propria pro 
inciſura uſurpatur: Skinn.“ - cut, or chop; and 
from hence probably may have originated our 
expreſſion to carve meat; if that expreſſion is 
not derived from the Gr. as in the former Alph. 

KID of word; ego, ſays Lye, detruncatum 
puto ab Ant. Brit. cidweln; f:ſtis; a fagot, or 


| bundle : but.Skinn. and Ray, in the former Alph. 


have derived it from the Gr. 
KIND, 


glaſs ; but ſeems to be only a tranſlation of 


like the common plant, we have rendered 
it utterly inexplicable ; but by following the true 


have not the leaſt connexion with the action of 


cloth into their baſket, and carry it off; i. e. tea! 


— N — 


are two different ideas: ſee LADLE, in the Gr. 


Ez. 3 | 
KIND, and courteous 3 © non à ſcopo fortaſſe 


aberrabo, fi ortum traxiſſe dicam ab Armor. cun; 
vel Hibera, caoin ; affabilis, comis, blandus: Lye.” 


'Lo 
T ADLE; Sax. Þlzvle; à verbo Þlaban ; 


baurire, bauſtrum, quo aquam, vel jus e 
lebete- haurimus: Skinn.“—but under the art. 
load, the Dr. tells us, it is derived from the Sax. 
Lade, or lade; onerare: but onerare, and haurio, 


Alph. 

LAKE, ze play; Belg. lachen; vel à Dan. lee- 
ger; ludo; ideo autem hæc vox in ſeptentrionali 
Angliz regione, non in aliis, invaluit; quia 
Dani illam partem primam invaſerunt, et penitus 
occuparunt, uno vel altero ſeculo, priuſquam 
reliquam Angliam ſubjugarunt: Skinn. and 
Ra 2, 


LAM * Teut. lahmen ; Belg. lamen ; cæ- 

LAMB-pyeJ dere, percutere, ifibus permolere : 
Skinn.” —o beat, firike, cuff. 

LAMs-net ; quo utuntur piſcatores ; Armor. 
liama; vincire, ligare ; quod piſces, qui reti im- 
plicantur, quaſi vii, expedire ſe nequeant : 
Lye :''—o te, bind, confine. 

* LAMB-ETH, a compound of Gr. and Sax. 
and contracted from lamb, and hithe ; the former, 
Gr.: the latter, Sax. 

LAND, urine; © Sax. Land, Lant ;. merre : 
Lye :'"'—to make water. 

* LARE; © heerof wee haue our woord lere; 
which is aſmuch to ſay as learning, or dotirine : 
Verſt. yet poſſibly it may be Gr. | 

LARE-OVER for medlars, ſhould be written | 
lare- over for meddlers; and is derived from the ſame | 
root with the foregoing, or following art. mean- 
ing @ maſter, or teacher, to be placed over thoſe 


4 
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who are continually meddling with things they } 


ought not. 
LARE-OQW : “ our ancient woord /areow is 
as yf it were to ſay, learne-yovv; i. e. 4 maſter, 
that teacheth you ſome arte, or ſcience: Verſt.“ 
—conſequently is of doubtful origin; for it may 
be Gr. 
LARK; Sax. Lapenc, Lauenc, Lapenc, 
lavroc; contracted. to — Ray.“ 4 ate 
LAST for @ ſore; Sax. Laprce ; modulus 
calcei, muſtricula: Skinn.“ the mould for a ſhoemaker 
#0 work on: Germ. laiſt; forma pedis, vel calcei; 
a verbo Alman. quamvis pridem extincto, leiſſen; 
initari: Wachterus: — then it is probably de- 
ſcended from the Gr.; for leiſſen ſeems to be no 
more than 2 Germ. dialect for liten; a laſt being 
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LAKE the foot: Gr. 


L E 


LAST of corn] Sax. Þlezpran, Belzpian ; 
LASTAGE I onerare : Jun. has given ug 


no leſs than three different deriv. of this word: 


firſt, under the art. Balaſſe, he derives it from 
BAA, vel Area, 1. e. rejiculum : then, 
under the art. ballaſt, he ſays, genuinum, et 
prime origini magis conſentaneum videtur; 
quemadmodum enim patribus noſtris Bat dice- 
batur navis, lape vero onus, ita minime dubitan- 
dum quin ex Barlape factum fuerit ballaſt : and 
yet now, under this preſent art. he ſays, vide 
interim numquid huc faciat, quod Aar Suidæ 
exponitur exfv :—but Skinn. will by no means 
admit of this laſt deriv. © mallem è contra hoc 
Aairxey à dicta Germ, orig. derivare : conſtat 
enim, et inter omnes criticos convenit, paulo 
ante, et poſt occaſum imperii occidentalis, ob 
ingentes Gothorum, Longobardorum, et aliorum 
Germ. populorum copias, quos orientis impera- 
tores ſtipendiis ſuis aluerunt, et quibus fere ſolis 
exercitus Romani conſtiterunt, magnam Germani- 
carum vocum vim in ling. Gr. irrepſiſſe; quales 
apud Heſych. qui ſub Anaſtaſio Auguſto floruit, 
et hunc Suidam, ipſo multis ſæculis recenſiorem, 
utpote Alexio Comneno, imperatori cvxpovoy, 


paſſim occurrunt, et multæ in hodiernum etiam 


uſum perennant :”—this being very probable, 
we need not diſpute with the Dr. for a word, or 
two, tho” he is pleaſed to call them many; for 
it would not be reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that all 
thoſe tranſmitted by Heyſch. and Suid. are of 


that nature. 


LATE, ſearch ; © Cumbrienſibus elt querere ; 
leita Icelandis idem ſignificat: Lye.” 

LATELY, © Sax. Læce, Lace; ſerus, tardus; 
nuper: Jun.“ flow, flack, modern. 

LATHING : „Sax. LaSan, LaSian ; Alman. 
lathon ;, vocare, ad ſe invitare, precari Lye.” 

LATTEN ; “ Belg. lattoen; Germ. /etton ; 


auricalcum, oricalcum, as; miſti eſt coloris ex auro, 


: ” 
Jet ere: Jun. 


LAVROC; * Sax. Lapenc, Lauenc; alauda; 
a lark: Ray.“ | 
LAWN in a park; © Fr. Gall. lande; Hiſp. 


landa; inculta planities inter arbores fita: Skinn.“ 


an open plain among trees. 
LAZ AR-bouſe; Fr. Gall. lagrerie, et lagaret; 


Belg. laſeriie eſt elephantiaſis; Ital. Iazzaretto; 


locus ubi /azari, ſeu lepreſi curantur; unde qui- 
dam putant dictum à Lazaro, mendico Evange- 
lico: Jun.“ —a houſe of reception for fick and impe- 
tent folk, 

LEAN, to hide; © Iceland. leina, launa; clare, 
occultare; they will give a thing no leaning; alicujus 
rei occultationem non patientur; they will not ſuffer 


| the leaſt connivence ; Lye: Sax. Jeanne: Ray.“ 


LEAP, 


L I 


LEAP, or lib; half a buſhel; in many places 
a ſeed-lep, or lib, is a baſket, or tray, to carry 
ſeed-corn in while ſowing: Sax. Seed, or 8xb- 
leap 3 à ſeed- baſtet. 

” LEAK Y if not derived as in the former 

LEARN Alph. it may come à Sax. Lzpan; 
Alman. leren; Belg. leern; Teut. lebren; docere; 
Leonman; diſciplina; Leopnepe; diſcipults : 
Jun. and Lye :” a ſcholar, diſciple. 

LEE, or lawn ; Sax. Leag, leah, lea; campus, 
camporum æquora ſe in latum expandentia: ſee 
LAWN : Sax. 

LEER; Sax. Leane; facies, frons, vultus; 
Dan. leer; rideo; to ſmile, laugh; limis intuentem 


nequiter ſubridere : Jun. and Lye:“ 0 look afide | 


with ſmiles. 

* LEET ; Iceland. leita; inquirere ; a court-leet, 
or court of inquiry: but we have ſeen a Gr. deriv. 
in the former Alph. 

LEETEN; © radicem retinuerunt Iceland, 
quibus /zta eſt ſimulare: Lye.” 

LEG; © Iceland. leggur ; Dan. leg; crus, ſura, 
tibia ; the ſhank-bone : Jun.“ 

LEND; © Sax. Lænan, blænan; commodare, 
mutuum, ſeu mutuo dare: Skinn :” fee LYNN. Sax. 

LER, ſometimes written“ leer; vacuus ; Sax. 
zelezp : Lye:”—iale tales; mere fables.—It ſeems 
to be orly another dialect of Liar; and conſe- 
quently Gr: ſee LIE. Gr. | 

LETHER ; Sax. PleoSpian; tonare; noſ- 
trates de equis curſitantibus, zhey lether it; ſicut 
auſtraliores, they thunder it along : Ray.“ 

LETT, or binder; © Sax. Lazcan, Lecc; 
Belg. leiten; impedire, morari : Skinn.“ —to pre- 
vent, moleſt, obſtruf, 

LETTICE, commonly written Jattice, but 
derived from the Sax. © Lett ; impediens; as in 
the foregoing art, cancelli ferrei ; LeTTc-inen ; 
hindering irons, 1. e. iron-grates ; clathrum ferreum, 
quod non patitur quemquam introrumpere 1n loca 
tali ſepto munita: Jun.“ to which he might 
have added, nec erumpere è locis talibus; for 
it is certain, that whatever ſerves to keep them 
our, will likewiſe ſerve to keep them in. 

LEVIN; vel Angl. fulgur; Sax. Plipian; ru- 
tilare; hinc Spencerianum devin-brond; fulmen : 
Lye :”—the thunder-bolt, or ligbining's flaſh. 

LIMBER; * Teut. lencten; flefere; q. d. 
lencter; flexibilis : Skinn.” —flexible, pliable: Jun. 
derives it 2 © Dan. lemper; confirmare, Et accom- 
modare ſe ad alicujus arbitrium :”—1\t ought cer- 
tainly to have been printed conformarez meaning 
a perſon very conformable to the humors of an- 
other ; one of a flexible, limber diſpoſition, | 

LIMP ; „Sax. Lempen, et Limpen; claudicare : 
Lye:“ to halt in one's gait, cn 
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LINCH, © agger limitaneus; parechias, vel pri- 


vatos agros dividens: Sax. Plinc: Jun. and 


Somner,” | | 7 
LIND . 1“ Sax. Lind; Iceland. und; tilia; 
LINDEN f zhe teil- tree: Lye.” 


LING, or furze; © eſt purum putum Iceland. 


ling; erica, fern: Lye.” | 

* LIVE © Sax, Leopan; Teut. leben; 

* LIVELY} Belg. leven; vivere; Sax. Liplic: 
Skinn.“ lively, ſprightly :—and yet it may be Gr. 
as we have ſeen in the former Alph. 

LOBBY ; © Teut. laube; porticus, ſeu umbra- 
culum ædium: Skinn :” a porch, or place to 
walk in. | 

LOE, © a little round bill, or heap of ſtones; 
Sax. Læpe; agger, aceruus, cumulus, a law, low, 
loo, or high ground, not ſuddenly, but gently 
riſing, being no other than ſo much congeſted 
earth, brought by way of burial, antiently thrown 
upon the bodies of the dead: Somner.“ 

LOLL out the tongue; © Belg. lelle; lelleken van 
de tongbe; anteriorem partem linguæ extrudere : 
Skinn.”—to put, or Puſh out the tongue. . 

LOLLARDS, or rather Lolhards ; © Trithe- 
mius in Chron, oſtentat eos nomen hoc accepiſſe 
a Germano quodam Gualthero Lolbard, qui flo- 
ruit circa annum MCCCV : Jun.“ 


LOM-BARD, a contraction of Longobardus, 
which is but a vitiated compound of Lingones, a 
people of Germany, and Bardi, a people of Gaul. 

LOOM, *© textrina quevis inſtrumenta: Lye: : 
Lome :”—it ſignifies alſo any ae, or Nxſebold 
ſtuf:— and from hence the expreſſion arelumes ; 
i. e. heir-looms;, to ſignify ſome pieces of furniture, 


that go with the houſe. 
LOPPER-'D-mzk ; © Teut. laben; coagulatum: 


Skinn.“ — ſoured milk, turned to curds. 
1 9 Sax. Leopan, et Lorian; perire, 
perdere: Lye:“ homo perdite malus; 


LOSEL 
a worthleſs, forlorn wretch, totally abandoned. 


LOW, like an ox; if not derived from the 
Gr. as in the former Alph. it may come from the 


<« Sax. Hlepan; Belg. locyen; mugire : Jun.“ t 


1 roar aloud. 


LOWE, «© burn 3, Germ. lobe; flamma, the fire. 


burns : Ray.” Y 

* LUKE-WARM : if not derived from the Gr. 
as in the former Alph. we muſt attend to Jun. who 
ſays, © fortaſſe huc pertinet illud Theotiſcum luci- 
lem; paulatim; lucil uueganti 3 parui ponderis: quam- 


vis enim Francis literæ x in c permutatione u 


utrobique ponatur pro luzil; fortaſſe tamen ex 
iſthac orthogr. profluxit, ut Anglis /uke-warm di- 


citur remiſſe calidum, quaſi parum adbug calidum, _ 
vel paulatim caleſcens :—hitherto luke ſeems to bear 
a negative, or a diminutive ſenſe, to ſignify any 
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liquid not violently Bot, but a hitle, or gently 
war med: notandum tamen,“ continues he, 
* quod Danis luncken eſt tepidus; luncter; fuf- 
ferveſcere; unde forte, eliſo u, eſt lute- warm: Scotis 
le- warme eſt tepidus in hoc Scotico . warme 
videor mihi deprehendere manifeſtiffimum veſti- 
gium Sax. Pleo 8; tepor: - then he proceeds to 
endleſs Sax. quotations; and at laſt concludes 
with, “ reliquis Belgis Jaew, liew, et loto, eſt te- 
pidus ; laewigheyd ;, tepor; que omnia quam prox- 
ime videntur accedere ad Mages, tepidus:«— 
ſo that now at laſt we have got another Gr. root; 
and luke-warm ſeerns to be a pleonaſm; for luke is 
tepidus : warm; and warm is warm. 

: LUSKISH; Fr. Gall. /a/#he; ignavus: Minkh. 
and Skinn.”—omnino pete ab Iceland. /r; 
ignavus : Lye: —an idle lubber; a mere flouch. 

- LUVE; Cimræeis, Iuvana; vole manuum ; 
Goth. lofam ſaohun ina; alapis cædebant eum: 
[ay ;”——ibey ſmote bim with the palms of their 
Lands. | 

* LYFE 140 means to maintaine 

* L YFLY-hade) lively-hood ¶ life: Verſt. Sax. 
but it may be Gr. 

LYNN ; © non ut opinatur Camdenus nofter, 
(ſays Spelm.) à /n, voce Britannica, agud, ut 
ait, diffuſa; quales nec ibi reperiuntur ; ſignifi- 
cante: ied a Germ. Len; Sax. Lænan, vel Ple- 
nan, prædium, vel potius fœdum; velut hoc, quod 
ad tempus conceditur, proprietate penes conceden- 
tem remanente, accommedatum; fic enim nos ho- 
die, to LEND, dicimus, pro accommodare: hinc 
celebre illud oppidum in patria mea nomen Len 
accepit; quod olim prædium epiſerporum illius trac- 
tus; ideoque Len Eęiſcopi appellatum: hodie vers, 
i. e. ab ætate Hen. VIII. qui inftar Diomedis cum 
Glauco, permutationes prædii epiſcepatus in fiſcum 
tranſcripſit, et nunc Len Regis appellatur: — a 
large ſca- port town in Norfolk, which was called 
Biſh:p's Lynn, but in the time of Hen. VIII. was 
denominate'! "(ng's Lynn: — and conſequently 
will take ca fame deriv. with the art. LEND : 
Sax. 5 | 
* LYSAN, “rute, (i. e. bruit) or fame : 
Verſt. Sax.” —unkfs we may ſuppoſe it means 
leaſing: but then it would be Gr. 
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AD; * an earth worm; from the High 
Dutch maden: Ray.” | 
MADDER ; Sax. Mxvdpe; Belg. mee, meed ; 

Ital. madera; rubia tinftorum ; fortaſſe Grias illa 
gue maxime in Lucania naſcitur; habet albj 
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cundis cauliculis: Tuff and Skinn.” —a plant uſed 
by ayers. * ** 

| * MAFFLE ; ©« Belg. maffelen; balbutire ; im- 
pedite loqui, atque inter loquendum magno 
conatu, et inconcinne buccas movere: Jun,” 
to flutter, and ſtammer:— perhaps it may be only 
a various dialect for muffie; if fo it would be Gr, 

' MAGE 7“ coin; magas; coofins, or kinsfolk ; 

MAGHE & magaſiyp; kindred, or cooſinage; 
the woord is fondly, and improperly now of late 
vſed for deceyt: Vert.” 

* MAL-ANDERS; © Fr. Gall. malangres , 
Ital. mal-andare; i. e. male incedere; quia hic 
morbus, dum equus przeſertim ire incepit, greſ- 
ſum valde impedit, eumque donec incaleſcat, 
luculenter claudicare cogit : occurrit et Gr. rec, 
Maxin, eodem ſenſu; quæ vox apud Heſych. 
invenitur: Skinn.“ —true ; the word Maxun is to 
be found in Heſych. but not in eodem ſenſu, as 
the Dr. aſſerts: Heſych. ſays, Mann, 70 mig: rd 
uTo@uyia males, os Billn, which is far enough from 
the Dr's. pſora quædam, ſeu ſcabies ſicca circa 
ſuffragines (Ainſw. calls it tuber in genu) equi 
cum pilis duris et rigidis, inſtar fetarum porci, 
et ſuccedentibus non raro ulcerivus :''—let me 
only obſerve, from the attention which the Dr, 
has ſhewn to this art. that he would have made 
as excellent a horfe-leach, as a phyſician. 

* MALMESEY; © vinum Creticum ; Fr, 
Gall. malvaifie ; Ital. malvafia; Lat. ſecundum 
Minſevum, vinum arviſium; a promontorio Chi; 
inſulæ, quod Marvifia, vel Maluiſia ( Malva/ia, 
Ainſw.) appellatur: vel potius a Monembaſſa, 
portu olim Epidauro, urbe archiepiſcopali Pelo- 
ponneſi, ſeu Moreæ, unde optimum .advehitur ; 
q. d. vinum Monembaſites; i. e. vinum ex Epi- 
dauro, non Dalmaſiæ, ſed Laconiæ, urbe ad- 
vectum: Skinn.” —g Greek wine; and conſequently 
muſt have had ſome Greek name. 

MAMMOCKS; “ neſcio an ab antiq. Brit. 
man ; parvus, q. d. mannocks : cc enim eſt tan- 
tum vocis productio, vel terminatio diminutiva, 
ut hill-ock, bumm- ock; &c. any broken meat : 
Skinn.“ 

MARE ; Sax. Mznpe ; Belg. marie; Teut. 


|| maere ;, equa: Skinn.” a female horſe. 


MARMELADE; after quoting the ſame word 
in various languages, Jun. ſays, © omnia ab illo 
mermello, quod Luſitanis eſt malum Cydanium :" 
the quince, which is made into conſerves. 

* MAR-SCHAL a the deriv. offered 

* MAR-SCHAL-/ea\ in the former Alph. 
ſhould not be admitted, we muſt then have recourſe 
to the Germ. antiq. maer, nunc mare; equa, vel 
equus ; et ſcbalck (or rather ſcalc) ſervus; q. d. ſer- 


marmoris colorem; ct ornata eſt quatuor rubi- 


| 
| Yu5, qui equos curat, caſtrorum præfectus, magiſter 
5 (c guitum; 


3 | a . 
eguitum; in Greco-Romand imperio proto-ftrator y 


domina, invaluit ; ut quod olim ſervam viliſimum, 
equorum deflrigillatorem ſigtiavit ; nunc exercituum 
imperatorem, et proximam à præfecto prittorio, 
ſeu comite ſtabuli ſub rege, dignitatem notet : 
Skinn.” — following perhaps Verſt. p. 324. — 
e primitive omnia (nam fontes rimor, ſays Spelm.) 
agaſonem ſignificant; hoc eſt, qui equos curavit, co- 
lebat, pabulo donabat: natre, Teut. eguus; et ut 
Anglis potius equa : et ſchale; ſervus, miniſter : 
ſed, ut E tugurio capitolium, et exiguis ſepe ini- 
tits res oriuntur auguſtiſſimæ; fic, & fabuli mini- 
fierio ad ampliſſimos regni magiſtratus irrepſit 
Mareſchalci appellatio.“ 

MASK; © Fr. Gall. m:/que; Belg. maſche z 
Ital. maſchera, larva, perſona; a viſer-maſk : 
Skinn.“ 

* MAUNDAY-Thur/day: © the enallage of m 
for 5,“ ſays Clel. Voc. 85, n, © has probably 


occaſioned a falſe attribution of origin to the 


name of Maunday-Thurſday z it has been attri- 
buted to our Saviour's commanding his diſciples 
to waſh one another's feet: I only doubt,” con- 
tinves he, „whether it is not rather more forced, 
its being thence termed Dies Mandati, than from 
what I apprehend to be the origin of the word 
Maunday : in the remoteſt antiquity, there exiſted 
a cuſtom, on a certain day, of excommunicating 
perſons, obnoxious to that puniſhment : this 
day was called Ban-day, from whence Man-day, 
or Maun- day, or the day of curſing, or excommu- 
nication z and its occurring in the laſt week of 
the Druidical Lent, made it a part of the folem- 
nity of that week. 
MEAGTHA, à tribe, or family: Verſt. 

MIEN 5 © Gall. mine; oris ſpecies, vultus : 
Wachterus etymol. nunquam fatis laudandus ; 
derivat a Francis, quibus meine, quodcunque 
ſignum denotat; et meinan, fignificare : (perhaps 
rather fignare;,) mihi videtur,” continues Lye, 
eſſe purum putum Iceland. mynd ; ſimilitudo, 
wHltus according to this deriv. it ought to be 
written either mein, or myne. 

MIN-STR-EL ; Spelm. under the art.“ mene- 
tum,” tells us, it ſignifies “ cornu ligneum : ipſe 
certe opinor fuiſſe hoc ftule genus, quo tibicines 
olim uſi funt; atque inde nomen reportaſle 
Gallis enim hodie ipſi meneftrels, Anglis minſtrels, 
quaſi menetfirels, appellantur:“— this however 
accounts for only the former part of the com- 
pound : the latter we muſt trace, according to 
Add. Gr. 

MISTEL-TANTthe latter of theſe words 

MISTLE- TOE | would Jen an Oedipus ; 
but we are in a great meaſure relieved by Jun. 
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quippe eouſque tytranna conſuetudo, linguarum 
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who. ſays, Sax. dicirur Mirtil-xvan; Danis 
nempe et Belg. ite eſt viſcum: Danis item 
tiene; Belg. teen; et Sax. dan; eſt talea, ſurcu- 
lus, vimen : hoc viſto, (ſi modo in robore gigna- 
tur) nihil habent Druidæ ſacratius:“ — the 
reaſon of which might perhaps have been, be- 
cauſe there ſeemed to be ſomething myſterious 
in the production of this plant, which cannot 
be cultivated in the earth, and yet will grow to 
maturity on other trees; being conveyed thither 
by birds, as ſome ſuppoſe, or rather blown 
thither in the ſeed, which being ſurrounded by 
a viſcous ſubſtance, has given denomination to 
this plant; as if we ſhould call it /be gummy, glu- 
tinous, or the gluey plant. 

MITTENS ; © Fr. Gall. mitaines ; eheirothe- 
ce; gloves: Jun.” 

* MOAM, vel maum; © in agro Oxonienſi 
lapidem invenies friabilem, et frigoris impatientem 3 
quem maum vocant indigenæ: Ray:“ —by this 
deſcription we might ſuppoſe it is a ſpecies of 
marl, broadly pronounced maum: and if fo, it 
would be Lat. as in the former Alph. MARL. 

MOHAIR, © à Fr. Gall. mozaire; as that again 
is derived ab orientali voce mejacar, quod ſpeciem 
Cameloti deſignat: Skinn :” à camel-hair twiſt. 

* MOL D- warp] commonly written mould; 

* MOLE c but doct. Th. Henſh. inge- 
nioſe pro ſolito deducit à Sax. Molde; terra; et 
Veoppan ; jacere, prejicere; to caſt up the earth; 
unde Belg. mol; as our ruſtics commonly pro- 
nounce it, inſtead of mole ; like pole, hole, &c. 
and yet it may be Gr, 

* MOOR à /hip: if not derived as in the 
former Alph. it may come from Mopa ; radix ; 
per tranſlationem fortaſſe, o moor a ſhip, navem 
anchoris, (quaſi radicibus) in fundo maris ſta- 
tuere: Lye, in art. more :—this 1s rather too 
violent an expreſſion , for ſhips do not anchor out 
at ſea, or in fundo maris ; which ought rather to 
have been in fundo portiis. 

MORT, many; © ab Iceland. margt; mulium ; 
vel mergd; multitudo : Lye.” 

MUG; „ ahenulum, abenum minus; neſcio an,” 
ſays Skinn. “ i Cambr. Brit. mwypglo ; tepefacere, 
fortaſſe et calefacere: mwygl, tepidus, ſeu calidus ; 
q. d. vas calefactorium: — literally & warming- 
pot; perhaps the Dr. loved his ale a little warm: 
but, according to his own method of deriving 
the word jug, in the former Alph. from the name 
of his favorite miſtreſs, dear Joan, it is a won- 
der he did not derive his mug too from that of his 
lovely charmer, dear Moggy ; but then the huſſy 
would have been Gr. _ | | 

MUNS, or munnes ; © Iceland. munnur ; the 


| mouth, the chops : Ray.” 


43 2 MURCUN. 


— — ql — — 


N 1 
MugcuN, murmuring, grudging : Verſt. 
MUST; © Teut. mueſſen; 'oportere ; to 


be- 
bove; it beboveth me: Lye.” | 


N. 


APPY-ale; © cerevilia generofior, et pin- 
guis; vel quod. lenis eſt, inſtar villoſæ 
veſtis; vel quod inſtar tomenti calfacit; vel quod 
ſomnum conciliat : haz ſunt variæ Skinneri con- 
jecturæ: (all which however would be Gr.) qui- 
bus liceat mihi,” ſays Lye, © addere alteram, 
Juz haud ſcio annon ad rem illuſtrandam perinde 
aciat: nap Iceland. eſt poculum, ſcyphus, quod 
Sax. Nappe ; ut primitus fortaſſe deſignarit cere- 
viſiam digniſſimam, que in poculum infundatur:“ 
—or, as we ſay, the only ale that deſerves a 
/aſs. | 

NARROW ; © Sax. Neapu eſt ar&us; 
Nyppan; coanguſtare : Jun.“ —to ftreighten, to 
contratt into a ſmall compaſs. 

* NASH, or © Neſb; waſhy, tender, weak : Sax. 
Nec; /eft, delicate; hence our neſcook, a tender- 
ling: Somner ;”—which may probably be Gr. 

NEAR, nigb; Sax. Nen, Neah; Belg. 
nær; prope ; nigh unto : Skinn.“ 


NEAT-cattle) vacca mortua; © Sax. Near; 
NEAT-Herd \ jumentum ; Neathypd, bubul- 
NEAT's-fcet \ cus; Dan. nod; bos; an ox, 


bull, or cow : Skinn.” 
NEB; © Sax. Nebben; vultus, naſus, roſtrum : 
Jun.” the Lill, or beak of a bird. | 
NEIF; Iceland. zefi; Anglo-boreales veive; 
pugnus : Lye: - Ihe fiſt : Shakeſpear has made 
that odd fantaſtic character Piſtol (who is always 
talking in a high-flown, bombaſt manner, and in 
obſolete phrales) uſe this word, in the Second 
Part of Hen. IV. act ii. ſc. 10, where he is in- 
troduced in a ſquabbling ſcene between Doll 
Tearſhert and him; towards the cloſe of which, 
Faljtaff lays, 
—— Piſtol, I would be quiet. 
P. Sweet knight, I kiſs thy zerf : 
which Pope has derived from nativa (it bears 
that ſenſe indeed in the old law Latin); i. e. 4 
woman flave, who is born in one's houſe; as if it 
meant that Piſtol. would kiſs Falſtaffs domeſtic 
miſtreſs Doll: but Thcobald has very properly ex- 
plained it by, I &ifs thy ft; i. e. I Kiſs your band, 
I aſk your parden, for making this diſturbance, 
and will henceforth be quiet. h 
_ NEXT:.; © Sax. Ncxc; proximus : Jun.“ the 
neareſt. | | 
Old NICK: in the former Alph. we attempted 
at two or three Gr, deriv, of this word: let us 


| 


From S Ax ON, 


ſmall tantard: Lye's Add.“ but kin is 


&c. 


N 1 


now ſee what ſucceſs we ſhall meet with from a 
Daniſh etym. The expreſſion od Nick then, 
ſeems to come from the name of a Daniſh ſea- 
god, called Nocca, who is thus deſcribed by 
Sheringham, 331; © fuit Nocca deus marinus ; 
noſtrates in mari imperium obtinere Noccam cre- 
debant, inſtar Neptuni ; unde aquis ſuffocatos, 
a Noccd abreptos, ſpargebant : quibuſdam in locis 
Daniæ, hunc Noccam, Nicken vocant, et non in 
mari ſolum, ſed et in fluviis, et amnibus pro- 
fundioribus interdum apparere perhibent, inſtar 
monſtri marini, caput humanum habentis, præ- 
ſertim miſeris illis, quibus jamjam præſentiſſimum 
ſubmerſionis periculum, imminet: ferunt etiam 
ſubmerſos, ex aqua ſublatos, naribus fuiſſe ru- 
bentibus inventos, tanquam aliquis compreſſo 
ore ſanguinem exſuxiſſet: unde illud vulgare, 
Nicken haffuer ſugit hannom; old Nicken has ſucked 
him: —this, no doubt, accounts much better 
for that terror, which the expreſſion, Old Nick 
will have you, has generally been ſuppoſed to 
convey with it, than what is commonly received. 


NIGH : © Sax. Neab; Belg. nabe; prope, 


juxta' : Skinn.“ —near, next 10, 


NIGHT-MARE: having in the former Alph. 
ſufficiently ſhewn that this expreſſion can have no 
connexion with the idea of @ horſe, or a mare; 
and having likewiſe obſerved, that ſince my hav- 
ing written that art. I had met with another 
ſolution more ſatisfactory; let me now produce 
the following quotatioa from Sheringham, 331; 
* Mara (irom whence no doubt our night-mare 
is derived) ſpectrum erat immane, nou præci- 
pue vires exercens, qui dormientes aggredi, atque 
opprimere ſolebat: nos Map, Saxonice morbum 
in genere, et in ſpecie Ephraltem ſignificare ſu- 
pra diximus; (but this ſcems to come from 
meror : Gr.) vocabulum ab hoc ſpectro ſump— 
tum videtur ; et forte peculiarem hunc morbum 
duntaxat notare: - this appellation therefore 
has ariſen intirely from the antient Gothic ſu— 
perſtition; for we here find, that this mara was 
reckoned among the moſt dreadful of their 
ſpectres, from its afflicting people in the nigbt, 
while they were aſleep. 

* NINNY : if Naves, in the former Alph. be 
not the original word to ſignify @ dwarf, or 4 
fool, let us ſee the interpretation of Clel. Way. 
47, © nain, in French à dwarf; from ui; nega- 
tive; and ain, growing: —as we may ſay, 4 
little, diminutive, done growing thing :—1t ſeems 
however rather to be Gr, 

NIPPER-KIN ; Alman. zap, nappekin ; Sax. 
Nappe, knep ; Belg. nap, nappe ; Gall. hanap ; 
Ital. nappo; cyathus, poculum; a little cup, or 
Gr. 
NOCK: 


O R 


Nock: ſee NOTCH; Sax. — Butler has for- 
tunately preſerved this word; for in Part I, 
Canto I. 281, he ſays, | 

So, learned Taliacotius from | 

The brawny part of porter's bum 

Cut ſupplemental noſes, which | 
Would laſt as long, as parent breech ; 

But when the date of mock was our, 

Off dropt the ſympathetic ſnour. 

NOG «© Teut. noeſſel; cotyla, ſeu hemina 

NOGGIN I vini : Skinn.” —9 ſmall meaſure of 
wine, or ſtrong ale. | 

NOLT-HIRD, a wonderfully ſtrange dialect. 
for neat-herd ; the gradation of which has been 
thus traced out by Lye; * nolt-hird hodie ſcri- 
bimus nowtheard, neat-heard, neat-herd:“ — 4 
keeper of oxen, a herdſman. = 

NOT polled, or horn; © Sax, noc; to 
| NOTTED | top a tree: Ray.“ 

NOTCH; © Belg. ce; Ital. nocca, no- 
chia; crena, inciſura ſagitte, fiſſura; inde per 
tranflationem nates appellantur notch, vel nock, 
as in a former art. quaſi inciſura, vel fiſſura: 
Skinn.” -a gap, creaſe, or chink, 

NOTE, t puſh, or ſtrite; © Sax. Pnrcan, 
to goar ith the born: Somner.“ 

NOTE-terd; various diale& for NEAT-herd: 
Sax. 

NO WT. gel“; © tributum pro pecore ſolutum: 
Ray:“ —conſequently half Sax. half Gr.; for 
nowt is no more than a different dialect for neat, 
meaning cattle; which is Sax. and gelt is no 
more than a different diale& for GOLD, or 
money; which is Gr. 


O. 


DD number; © parifm deflexo ſenſu,” ſays 
Skinn. * à Belg. gd, ood; Teut. ode, od; 
deſertus, Vacuus ; cui fc. aliquid deeſt ad nu— 
merum complendum: this, admitting the pun, 
is but a very odd etym. becauſe it would be 
equally as applicable, if the number wanting to 
complete the ſum, were even. 
OFT 
OFTEN \ pe, iterum, denuo: Skinn.” —again 
and again, repeatedly. 

OKER; © otherwiſe woker ; vſurie: Verſt.“ 
ONFELM * lo receaue ought : Verlt,”—to 
ONFENGE } receive any thing, 

ONGEN, © agaiz/t: Verſt.“ 

ORF; © Sax. Op; pecus; cattle : Lye.” 

ORGELLOUS}; © Sax, Onzellice; /uperbe : 

Lye:“ proud, baughty, 


From SAxON, 


te Sax. Opt; Dan. e; Teut. oft; | 


&c. P L. 


| ORTS; * Hibern. orda; fragmenta: Lye:“ 
broken pieces of meat, bread, &c. 
OUR; © Sax. Ve; nos; us; quaſi weer, ure, 
vor, opne ; our; naſter: Lye:“ belonging 10 us. 
OUSEL : 7ohn/on ] none of which orthogra- 
OUZEL : Skinn. phies are proper, if we 
OWSELL: Jun.] attend to etym. ; for the 
Saxons wrote Oyle; and therefore oe, or aſte, 
would be much nearer the original : however let 
the orthogr. be whatever it may, it ſignifies 
merula ; the black-bird : Shakeſpear in his Mid- 
ſummer Night's Dream, act iii, ſc, 2, has men- 
tioned this ſinging bird, among ſome others; 
The owufle-cock, ſo black of hue; 
With orange-latony bill; 
The threſtle with his note fo true; 

The wren with little quill. 
ouTWRas f. reliquiæ, retrimentum ; pro- 
OUTWEAL I prie deſignat quicquid, bono 

excerpto, ſupereſt; ab out; et weal; eligere: 
Lye's Add.“ —the refuſe, when the choiceſt part is 
out; i. e. taken away. 


P. 


ADDOCK ; *© Belg. padde; bufo; 4 toad: 
Minſh.” 

* PEWTER : if not derived from the Gr. as 
in the former Alph. we may ſuppoſe, with Clel. 
Voc. 121, n, that“ peter was made uſe of at firſt 
only for pels, or ſpoons ; thence pel-'ar ; the / 


metallic ſpoon. 

* PIER : if not derived as in the former Alph, 
it may come from the Sax. Pen; pila, pes pontis; 
the foot, foundation, or buttreſs, of a bridge, or 
building. 

PINK, a faip; © Dan. pineke ; phaſelus, novi- 
cula ; Belg. denotat navem piſcatoriam, vel ſpecu- 
latoriam : Jun.” a ſmall ſhip, or veſſel. 

* PITH : if not derived from the Gr. as in 
the former Alph. it may come * à Belg. pit, vel 
pitte, quod medulla arboris eft, item nucleus 
fructuum durioris corticis : Jun. and Skinn,” — 
the ſubſtance of a tree, like the marrow of an 
animal, 

* PLAY: if not derived from the Gr. as in 
the former Alph. it may, according to Spelm. in 
plea, be derived à © Sax. Ples, Pleob, Pleqan; 
ludere; q. decertare, et periclitari, quis ludi bra- 
bium, ſeu victoriæ palmam reportaverit: but 
this is in the ſenſe of playing at cards; and con- 
ſequently means tbe wager, ſtake, or pledge, for 
which the parties contend : and. therefore will 
take the ſame deriv. with PLEDGE, in the 


former Alph, 


liquifying as uſual makes it ſound pewter :”—a. 


PLEAD; 


ly hob 

PLEAD; © Fr. Gall. plaider, plaidoyer; in 

jus vocare; cauſam agere: Skinn:“ to cite at 
law. i | ; | 3 8 

PLEDGE i drinking ; non, ut ſcioli volunt, 


quia Danorum tempore unus è conſortio ſe vadem 


ſtetit, eum, qui bibit, inter bibendum, non eſſe 
occidendum: - ſed à Belg. plegben; Teut. pflepen ; 
procurare, curare, adminiſftrare ; q. d. hujus poculi 
munus in me recipio: Skinn.“ 

PLIGHT, or condition; Belg. plechten; plicbi; 
Teut. pflight ; officium ; in bono officio, vel provin- 
cia conſtitutus; i. e. bene habet, nullo vitio laborat : 
Skinn.”—he has a good rich office, is in a good 
ſtate; labors under no infirmities. 

PLUG; *© Belg. plugghe; Suec. plugge; 
Iceland. fleigur ; cuneus, impapes, clavus ligneus: 
Lye:” a wooden bolt, bar, or wedge. 

 * PRANCE 1 Teut. pronten; et Dan. 

* PRANCING\ prange; equus animoſus, et 
yaudens greſſos glomerare ſuperbos ; ſpectandum Je 
prebert, inferre ſe magnifice, totum ſe ad oftentationem 
componere: {ed quoniam oftentatores in ſpeciem 


delicatæ moroſitatis, qua minores faſtidiunt, ſe- 


veriorem ſolent induere frontem; hinc factum ut, 
nubila frons, Belg. pronkind opficht diceretur; et 
aer nubilus ; pronkend weder; pro quo et monkende 
weder; Angli pranking weather: Jun.“ —but when 
it is uſed in the former ſenſe, it ſeems to origi- 
nate from the ſame root with PRANKS, or 
tricks : Gr. 

PRAWM, © ponto; Iceland. pram: Lye:” a 
kind of boat. 

* PREBEND; if not derived from the Gr. 
as in the former Alph. Clel. Voc. 79, leaves any 
one to judge, whether it does not appear a forced 
deriv. to deduce this word à præbendo, alluſively 
to the exhibition, or penſion, which it implies 
from the church: © in the moſt early ages, both 
Druidical, and Chriſtian, there was a cuſtom of 
purchaſing from the ſpiritual communities, an- 
nuities for life : latterly it was a practice among 
Lay Chriſtians, to ſettle a competent ſum, or a 
parcel of land, on a monaſtery, with agreement 
ro receive a ſtipulated maintenance for life ; be- 
ſides being entitled to rhe prayers of the com- 
munity; thoſe were called por-ay-bend, contracted 
to prebend, endowed for life : in-proceſs of time, 
ſuch annuities became eccleſiaſtical ſettlements, 
on perſons employed in the divine ſervice; as 
they continue to this day: - thus has this great 
antiquary ſettled the true ſignification of this 
word; if he had but as juſtly ſettled the true 
etym.: but, even now two-thirds of this com- 
pound are Gr.; for por is no more than FOR; 
conſequently Gr.: and ay, in the ſenſe of ever, 


always, for life, &c. is Gr. likewiſe ; as for bend, 
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it may be Celtic, unleſs derived from verd-o. 
and then that would be Gr. likewiſe, _ 

PRONG ; © Belg. pranghen ; urgere, premere; 
merga; a pitch-fork-: Skinn. “ 

PUNK ; © Sax. et Dan, pung; pera, mar/y- 
pium ; eodem fere ſenſu, quo proitibulum tritum 
Lat, ſcortum dicitur ; q. d. anus, inſtar corii ad 
ignem ficcati, arida, et exſucca: Skinn.” a ſhri- 
velled od bawd, whole ſkin is rumpled up, like 
parchment, ſcoreht at the fire. 


. 


UENCH, “Sax. Cpencan, Acpencan ; ex- 
ftinguere : Skinn.”—to exſtinguiſb. 
QUERN ;' © Sax, Cpeopn; mola truſatilis, 
verſatilis; a hand-mill : Jun.“ 
QUID of tobacco; Belg. kuyden ; mandere, den- 
tibus molere : Lye:”—not- altogether in a literal 
ſenſe; any more, than when it is called à chew 
of tobacco; which is not actually compreſſed by 
the teeth, . but only kept in the mouth, till the. 
ſtrength of it is utterly exhauſted. -_ 
QUOTTED ; © cloyed, glutted : Ray: - but 
it ſeems to be no more than a different dialect of 
quoathed, or rather coathed: Sax. 


R. 


AG, or reproach; © Iceland. raigia, vel 

reigia ; aeferre, opprobriis mordere, maledictis 
vexare ; unde verbum plebeculæ uſitatiſſimum zo 
balarag : Lye:” —to throw: out any reproachful 
words. , 

RAIL, or bar; © Teut. riegel; tignum : 
Skinn.” regi!; Lye: veftis, obex. 

* RAKE, or looſe fellow; © Hibern. racha ; 
ire; et rait; gradus citatus; a long rait; iter 
longum ; accelerato gradu domum abire : huc non 
incommode referri poteſt noſtrum rake; homo 
diſſolutus : Lye:”—one who cannot ſtay at home, 
but is continually ruſhing out of his houſe, in queſt 
of new adventures: but in his Add. he lays, 
« Suecis et wrack elt homo execrabilis; à Goth. 
wrickan ; execrari; hoc fortaſſe etymon illi quod 
ſupra attuli præferendum putabis:“ this latter 
deriv. ſeems to originate from the ſame root with 
WRETCH in both Alph. 

RAMPANT : of all the ſtrange deriv. which 
have been given by ſome of our etymol. ſcarce 
any have appeared more remarkably ſo, than this 
now before us; for both Skinn. and Nug. as in 
the former Alph. have ſuppoſed that our word 
rampant deſcends from repo; to creep; (like 4 
rampant ſnail :) but both theſe Drs. * _ 

ide 


\ 
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abided very ſafely by the Fr. Gall. rampant ; 
Ital. rampare, rempicare, vel rampegare; ſeandere, 
incedere: or elſe they might have adopted the 
Sax. Rempend, preceps, temerarius; raſh, preci- 
pitate, and furious; as all rampant creatures are 
repreſented in high attitudes. | 

RAND; © Teut. et Belg. rand; margo, ora, 
crepido, limbus : Skinn ;” the edge, border, rim. 


RANGE, to Aft, or bolt meal; Belg. rangen ; - 


movere, quaſſare, cernere, few cribrare > Skinn.” 
to ſeparate the flour from the bran. 

RANT ; © Belg. randen, randien; delirare, 
inſanire : Skinn.”'—to roar, like a madman. 

RAVEL ; © Belg. ravelen; intricare, to hin- 
Mr; hinc unravel eft evolvere, extricare, expedire : 
Skinn.“ - diſentangle. 

REAM; © Iceland. hremme; unguibus rapio, 
manum ad aliquid capiendum exporrigo : Ray:”— 
ta fretch out the hand, in order ts take or ſeize 
any thing. | 


diſorder: Verft.” —hence the ripplings, or ſhallows, 
where the waves beat ſhort and rumultuqus, 


REBECK ; Armor. rehet ; fidicula, pandura : 


Lye:” a ruftic muſical inſtrument. 


REBUKE ; Gall. retoucher ; ab Armor. re- 


beech ; objurgere, reprebendere: Lye:”"—to ſcold, 
reprave. 
REDE 
REDE's-men{ Xpavan, et Khæddan; eruere, 
expedire, decernere, definire, judi care: Jun.” —to 
judge, determine, counſel, and adviſe : hue refer 
illud proverbiale apud Chaucerum ; 
Men may the old out-run, but not out-rede : 
i. e. exceed in fwrftneſ5, not in counſel, not in wiſdom. 
* REEKING-hot: Somner, under the art. 
ruec- out, ſays, ©* rooc, reichon, rec, and reocan 
(ſo various is the orthogr.) all ſignify fumus, et 
fumere; unde noſtrum veet, and reeking-bet : 
iſthine etiam forte nubium ex vento motum, nos 
racke dicimus :''—becauſe, by the continual float-: 
ing of the clouds from one quarter, the whole 
{ky has the appearance of à reeking caldron: and 


this very idea might lead us to ſuppoſe, that this 


whole art. ought to have been referred to 
ROAK V, in the former Alph. 

REEM, 10 cry: Sax, Ppezman ; plorare, cla- 
mare, eulare : Phæm; eulatus; weeping, and 
wailing. 

*REER-epg; © ovum tremulum ; Sax. Ppene; 
crudus : Jun. and Lye :” a ftale egg :—the deriv. 
and explan, ſeem to be at variance: {ce the for- 
mer Alph. 0 

REN-ARD; Teut. ranck; dolus, doloſus ; et 


gerd; indeles, natura; a creature of à very cun- | 
gard, and afterwards Rugar, and with vs laſtly 


ning, crafty, ſubtil nature; the wily fox here 


“Vet. Angh conſtlium; Sax. 


let me obſerve, that gerd ſeems to be derived by 
tranſpoſition ab Apf-n, virtus, navitas; meaning 
wit, and Cunning. 

* RERE-mor/e ; half Sax. half Gr. Ppene- 
mur; veſpertillio; the lat: by this deriv. we 
might ſuppoſe, it fignified the ſame as Ppnepe in 
the art. reer-egg : if fo, it is no high recommen- 
dation of the 4s character. a 

RE-TRIEVE; Fr. Gall. rerrauver; Ital. 
ritrovare; iterum indenire; trouve autem eſt par- 
ticip. verb. trouver ; invenire; quod ni fallor,” 
ſays Skinn. © A Teut. treffen; tangere, attingere, 
ortum ducitz quod eo veriſimilius fit, quod an- 
tiqui ſemper treuver ſcripſerunt.“ 

RIB, “ Sax. and Belg. ride; Teut. rippe; 
Dan. riffbeen ; cb/ta : Skinn.“ 

RIFE ; © Sax. Rype ; frequens; frequent, com- 
mon: Skinn.“ | 


RIM; Sax. Rima; marge, ora; the margin, 


' border, or edge of the cup: Skinn.“ 
REAPLING ; © an inſurreftion, or tumultuous | 
feel : Ray.” 


RINE.; © Sax. Ppinan; fangere; to touch, or 


RING the bell; © Sax. Ppingan; Belg. rin- 
gen; tinnire, perſonare; to tinkle, to made à tre- 
mulous ſound: Jun.“ 

RIPE ; © Sax. Pfupan; diligentius inquirere, 
inveſtigare; to ſearch diligently, to make a ftri 
inquiry after : Ray.“ 

ROBERT: Verſt. 268, ſays, that “ anciently 
it was written Nuberilt, and Rouberight ; and by 
abbreuiation, became Robert ; which is to bee 
pronounced as Robert; as is our ancient woord 
for reſt: Robert then ſignifieth dr/poſed unto 


guietnes and peace: — but Camden, 75, with 


greater probability, ſays, “it is a Germanic word, 
ſignifying famous in council; for it is written moſt 
antiently Rod-bert, Rad, or Red- bert; which do 
ſignifie counſel! : and bert, he has ſhewn in other 
places, to be only a tranſpoſition for bret, Brecht, 
or bright ; glorious, famous: lee REDE: Sax. 

ROCHELO ?“ Sax. rocce; Belg, er Teut. 

ROCHET c rock; tunica; à Sax. Phron; 
tegere : q. d. Fneoc; 1. e. tegumentum: Skinn.“— 
a robe, or veſt : ſee FROCK : Sax. 

* RODE-RIC: good old Verſt. 267, obſerves, 
that Roderige by trauailing into Spain, became 
Rodrigo; and lighting into Latin, was made 
Rodericus; it ſignifyeth plentiful, or rich in coun- 


el; for rad, or rade, is all one with read: — 


but the latter part, ric, or ryc, is undoubtedly 
Gr. : fee RICH in the former Alph. 

ROE-3uck ; Sax. ra; rab-deop; Teut. rete- 
bock ; Dan. raa-buck ; capreolus; Belg. ree; cer- 
vus; a ſtag, buck, or deer. 

* RO-GER: © it was at firſt Ru-gard, Rou- 


Roger: 


J 
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Roper : rou, or ru, as is aforeſaid in Robert, is 


reſt, or quietnes ; and gard, to keep, or conſerue ; II 


ſo as Rugard, now Roger, is à keeper, or con- 
ſeruer, of peace, or quietnes : Verſt. 268: —-but 
gard, or GUARD, 1s Gr. 
 ROUNCEVAL--peas ; commonly called roun- 

cifals, and rouncifers ; © grandivs illud, et ſua- 
vius piſorum genus, à loco Ronceval in confiniis 
Hiſpaniæ, ad pedem Pyrenæi montis; olim clade 
Caroli magni exercitui a Saracenis illatà; Ro- 
landi nece, et ubere iſtius leguminis proventu 
nobilis: Skinn.” the large Spaniſb pea. 

ROUP ; ©« Alman. ruscfen, et reopen; Suec, et 
Iceland. ropa; clamare, wociferare : Lye:”"—a 
rheumatic diſorder in poultry ; a chough. ; 

RUNT; © Belg. rind, rund; bos: Alman. 
rinth ; et Iceland. rind; vitula: fic appellantur 
boves Scotici, qui noſtris longe minores ſunt : 
Lye :”—a Scotch bull, or cow, which are much 
ſmaller than ours: hence the word is generally 
applied to a perſon of diminutive ſtature. 

RUZE ; © abblandiri : Danis roeſglede ; jattan- 
tia : Ray :”—theſe two interpretations carry dif- 
ferent ſenſes. 43 


8. Fo 

ABLE « Fr, Gall. ſable; pelles murium, 
SABLES\ ſeu muſtelarum Ponticarum, qui- 
bus magno emptis ad ſuffulciendas, ſeu dupli- 
candas hibernas veſtes utuntur ditiores: hæc 
animalia Fr. Gall. martes ſebellines; Ital. zibellini 
appellantur : Skinn.” the Dr. however ought to 
have informed us, that theſe valuable ſkins are 
of a moſt beautiful black, and the blackeſt bear the 
higheſt price; and therefore the Ruſſians in 
Siberia have found out a method of ſtaining the 
brown ſable black: but lemon-juice will diſcharge 
the artificial color, and by that means diſcover 

the fraud. 

SACK-BUT ; © Hiſp. /acabuche ; tuba dutti- 
lis; hoc ab Hiſp. ſaca del buche; 1. e. ab extra- 
hendo e flomacho, vel ventriculo uſque; quia ſc. 
qui hoc tubæ genere utuntur, magna vi ſpiritum 
trahunt, et vehementer proflant: Skinn.”—con- 
ſequently half Spaniſh, half Gr. | 

SACK-LESS; © innocent, faultleſs; a pure 
Saxon word; Sac, Saca; a cauſe, ſtrife, ſuit, or 
quarrel ; and leap ; without : Ray.” 

SASH ; Ital. //; gauſapina, cujus involucris 
Turcæ pileos ſuos adornant :—but our officers 
wear it croſs the ſhoulder, . or tied round the 
waiſt, | 3 
SCAMPER away ; © Belg. ſchampen; Gall. 
eſcamper ; Ital. ſcampare ; Suec. ſcumpa fin waeg ; 


| entice into hazard, and peril. 


Voſſ. who very juſtly derives that word from the 


the Sax. Schæpe; accommodus, congruus, qua- 


ut pecora ceſtro, vel tabano percita: Lye:“— 73 
cud away, like cattle ſtung by the gad. 


_ SCARLET;. © propinquus meus, If. Vo, 
(ſays: Jun.) conjectabat ortum traxiſſe ex Dalma- 
tico cſarlyen; quod rubrum denotat: - finctura 
coccinei coloris: a bright red color. | 
SCAW Sax. Sco; ficus; a fig: Ray.” 
.SCONA ; © beautiful, faire: Verſt.“ 
.* SCOOP: if not derived, as in the former 
Alph. it may come from“ Belg. /choepe, ſchuppe ; 
hauſtrum, pala, rutellum; Teut. ſchoepffen ; bau- 
rire; Alman. fcephen : Skinn. and Lye's Add.“ 
a ladle, bucket, or any thing to bale out waler 
with. | 
SCOT, or ſchot ; © Gall. ęſcot; vectigal; Ital. 
ſcotto; Hiſp. eſcote ; Belg. ſchot ; cenſus, tribu- 
tum; item ſymbola, vel ſymbolum ; i. e. portio, 
quam ſinguli conferunt in ſumptus, qui publice 
in hanc illamve rem faciendi ſunt: Jun. art. 
Shot: - 4 common contribution, or clubbing, to pay 
a tavern bill. 
SCRAPE, or danger; Suec. rap; draga en 
in i ſtraeper; to draw any one into difficulties, and 
diſtreſs; rerum anguſtiis, periculis: Lye:”—to 


* SCRIP, or pouch: if, according to Minſh. 
our word ſcrip originates from ſcirpus, becauſe 
purſes were often made of thoſe ruſhes, then it 
would undoubtedly be Gr.: and & vix arbitror,” 
ſays Jun. © quemquam invenir qui non ag- 
noſcat Ang]. ſcrip, per frequentatiſſimam literæ r 
metath. factum ex ſcirpus :”—he then refers to 


Gr.: but notwithſtanding the plauſability of this 
appearance, it may be very much, doubred if 
that deriv. be juſt; becauſe, among the different 
ſignifications, which Voſſ. has given of ſcirpus, he 
has never once mentioned either pera, mantica, or 
marſupium ; which he certainly would have done, 
if it had borne any ſuch ſenſe: we may rather 
ſuppoſe therefore, with Skinn. that it comes from 


drans; q. d. thecns commoda; a convenient pouch, 
or pouch to carry conveniences in: or elſe with 
Lye we mult go more Northerly ſtill, and de- 
rive it © ab Iceland. freppa; mendicorum peram, 
ſeu ſacculum: not altogether ſo tattered a one 
as Homer delcribes that of Irus to have been: 
H ea, #9 4 ,o! CAKES NN ten, : 
Tlvzyz pw yarenvy tv de geopes neu coping. | 

| Odyſſ. L. XVIII. 10). 

* SCUT of a hare: if not derived, as in the 
former Alph. it may come “ ab Iceland. fort 
quod denotat caudam : neſcio an fit a Goth fauts; 


fimbria : Lye:"—the tail, fringe, brim, or border 


Iceland. umpa ; effuſe currere, citiſſime fugere ; 
. 5 N 


of any ching. 
A SE ; 
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SE; hee: Verſt. 3 | 
SEAL, or; * Sax. Beol ; Alfrico, Seolh ; 
Dan, ſel; et felhwnd; phoca, vitulus marinus : 
Skinn.”—the fea-calf. 

SEAL | © time, or ſeaſon ; it is a fair ſeal for 

SEEL you, à4 fair ſeaſon, a proper time; Sax. 
dæl; tempus ; time: What ſeal of the day? What 
hour ? Ray.” 

* n not derived, as in the former 

* SEED-＋i J Alph. it may come © à Sax. 
Beed, vel 8æd-leap, or lib; a baſket, trough, or 
hod, to carry ſeed in, while ſowing : Ray:“ — 
the former part of this compound, /eed, is very 
probably Gr. 


S H From SA x oOo, &c, S. H 
| rhe meaſure of the hand with the thuink ſet up * 


Ray:“ i. e. about fix inches. 

SHAGGY ; © Sax. Sceacga; coma, - villus * 
Skinn.”—*© affine huic videtur Dan. fageed ; 
barbatus ; ſhag ; barba + Jun.” —© Icelandis tegę 
eſt barba : Lye:” rough, and hairy, like a water 
dog. 

SHALL; “ Sax. Sceal; futuri temporis ſig- 
num: Skinn.”—the ſign of future time. 

SHALLOW ; Sk innerus plures adfert ori- 
ginationes, quæ mihi ſatisfacere nequeunt ;” ſays 
Lye; “ nec tibi, lector, fortaſſe ſatisfecero,” 
ſays he, © fi vocabulum ab Armor. i/e/; vel 
Hibern. fol ; humilis, peterem:“ - and I muſt 


SEGG'D ; © Sax. Secg; callus, callo POV fone myſelf as much diffatisfied, as this great 


hard, callous : Ray.“ 

SEL- DOM; © Sax. Seldun, Seldon; A Seld ; 
raro; and done; factum; q. d. rarum fadtum; 
vel facinus raro fadlum: Skinn.“ —an att not fre- 
quently performed : but DONE is Gr. 

SELF; «Sax. Silp, Silp-pillen; ſponte: Skinn.“ 
ſelf-will ; ſpontaneous. 4 

SELL; „Sax. Syllan; dare, vendere; Iceland. 
ſel, ſela; vendo: Jun.” to vend, or traffic. | 

SENE-SCAL ; © Voſſivs priorem compoſiti 
partem derivandam cenſet de Alman. /on, ſonneſte, 
vel ſente; quæ armentum ſignificare dicit; de 
altera parte, nempe ſcalcus, nemo jam dubitat 
quin à Fr. Theotiſco, ſcalc; quod miniſtrum, vel 
ſervum ſignificat, derivanda eſt; ac ſi ſeneſcalcus 
primitus armentorum cuſtodem; et mareſcalcus, 
equorum, ſignificaret : fruſtra vero hæc;“ ſays 
Jun. and then he proceeds to give his own etym. 
« ego vero jamdudum opinatus ſum fine in fine- 
ſcalcus arceſſendum eſſe vel a veteri ſeptentrionali 
inn, quod vicem, vel vices: vel a pronomine 
fin, quod ſui, et ſuus, rd idia, ſignificat; ſecun- 
dim priorem notationem, ſeneſcalcus idem eſt ac 
miniſter, domini vicarius, vel miniſter in aliguo mu- 
nere, vel officio; domini vices gerens, vel locum 
tenens ; ſecundum quam quidem explicationem 
et aulis, et fiſcis, et menſis, et curiis, à regibus 
et principibus, eandem ob rationem fne/calci 
vocantur:”—and in this latter ſenſe, Milton has 
introduced them, in the beginning of the Ninth 
Book of Paradiſe Loſt, v. 37, where however he 
has given us a different orthogr.: 

— then marſhal'd feaſt, 
Sery'd up in hall with ſewers, and /eneſbals, 
(perhaps /eneſchals) 

SEN-SINE ; “ various diale& for fnce then: 
Sax. Ray.“ 

SHACKLES; © Alfrico Scacul; manice fer- 
ree ; catena; Belg. ſhaeckelen ; involvere, circum- 
volvere: Skinn.”—fetters, to entangle the feet. 

SHAFMENT ; © Sax, Scæprmund; /emipes; | 


etymol. and yet am unable to give the reader 
better ſatisfaction; unleſs we may derive it A 
Sax, Scylp; abacus, aſſer; a ſhelf; Anglis inte- 
rim, ſays Jun. under the art. Shelf, ab hac abaci 
ſimilitudine ſhelfes, ſeu ſhelves ; appellantur etiam 
pulvini; i. e. cumuli arenacei, qui litori maris 
obtenduntur; which therefore cauſe thoſe o 
or ſhallow waters. 

SHE; © Norman. ſche; Sax. Scæ, 8co ; 
 Alman. /e ; illa, ea, ipſa: Lye:”—a female ap- 
pellation. 

SHEAD )“ Sax. Sceadan; Belg. /{cheyden; 

SHED ; /ſcheeden ; diſtinguere ; to diſtinguiſh, 
make a difference; to ſeparate, and divide : Ray." 

SHEER ; © Sax. Scen; purus, clarus, Iucidus 8 
Lye :”—it alſo ſignifies clean, quite, perfeci, abſo- 
lute ; and in this ſenſe it is uſed by Milton in 
his Paradiſe Loſt; Book I. 741 ; | 
thrown by angry Jove 

Sheer o'er the battlements. 
SHEL D- rate, according to Ray, “ ſignifies 
flecked, or party-coloured; inde fheld-drake, and 
ſheld-fowwle :''— without giving us any deriv.: let 
me however obſerve, that DRAKE art leaſt 
is Gr. 

SHELF ; © Sax, Scylp; abacus, aſſer, cui 
aliquid imponitur, et qui ſcamni, ſcabellive prebet 
«ſum : Jun.” a board to lay any thing on. | 

SHELVES, or ſhoal, and ſhallow water; Anglis 
interim ab hac abaci, ſcamnive ſimilitudine ſhelfes, 
feu ſhelves appellantur etiam pulvini; 1. e. cumuli 
arenacei, qui litori maris obtenduntur, reciproco 
lluctuum ęæſtu, et recurſu iſtiuſmodi tmulos ſenſim 
denſante, atque indurante: Jun.“ 
SHERRY, „ab urbe Neres, olim Eſcuris, 
dicta, in Andaluſia Hiſpaniæ Bœticæ provincia, 
ad oſtia Anz fluvii fita, unde advehitur iſtud vi- 
num notiſſimum: Skinn.“ 

SHIP, when uſed as a termination, as in fel- 


low-ſbip, horſeman- hip, ſteward-/hip, &c. ſeems 


to be purely Sax, : and, as Jun, obſerves, under 
4 C the 
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the art. Skipp, videtur denotare proprietatem, dig- | 


nitatem, flatum, conditionem, qualitatem perſon, 
vel rei; q. d. rem aliquam peculiariter ad hoc 
alludve natam, creatamque videri. 

F SHOALS ; a contraction of SHALLOWS : 
Sax. 


SHOE-WANG; © Sax. 8ceo-Spang ; cor- | 


Somner: -a water-furrow, a gutter. 


rigia ; a ſboe- tbong, latchet, or firing : Ray: — the 
former part however is Gr.: ſee SHOE: Gr. 
SHOULD; © Sax. Sceoldan; debere; Teut. 
ſchuld; Belg. ſcbud; debitum : Skinn.” ought, . 
SHROUD ; Sax. Schud; wefis; 8Scpydan ; 
indui; amiculum ferale: Jun.” a funeral veſt of 
fine wrought woolen, to cover, or hide the dead 
>dy. | 
SHRUB, @ /quor; © maxime placet,” ſays 
Jun.“ nomen ab oriente petitum; five fit à Syr. 
are; five ab Arab. rab: “ recte Jun.” ſays 
Lye, © nam fharab denotat Hrupum; et ſhorb, 
res ipſa, que bibitur ; unde noſtrum rub, potus 
ex vino aduſto, malis aureis, et ſaccharo com- 
miſtis, confectus: Ha very pleaſant liquor, made 
generally with rum, or brandy. 
SHRUB, or as Sax, Scnobbe, Scnybe ; 
SHRUBERY \{ fratex: Skinn.” 4 flower- 
ing plant, and place where they grow, and are 


„ Belg. ſcbutten; claudere, ob- 
ſerare: Skinn.“ to encloſe, 


kept. 

SHRUG ; *© Teut. ſchrecken; timor; vel Belg. 
enim dum elevantur, inſtar cochleæ in acetabulo 
ſuo attrahuntur: Skinn.”—to raiſe, or lift up the 

SHUT c/o/e 

SHUTTER 

SHUT of a thing: Sax. Sceadan; Teut. 

ſcheyden; ſeparare, digjungere: vel a ſchuetten 
entangle himfelf ſrom any perplexity ;. ts get rid of 
any difficulty. | 

long: my coat is very fide, i. e. very long: Ray.” 

SIDE by SIDE ; “Sax. Side; Alman. ta; 
Latinis /atus proprie eſt amplus, ſpatioſus, multum 

utrimgue extenſus ; atque inde latera 11s appellan- 


ſchroeven; vertere, ſeu torquere cochleam; ſcapulæ 
boulders. 

lock up. 

projicere ; fe expedire & re aliqua: Skinn.” zo dif- 
_ SIDE ; © Sax. Side, 81d; Dan. Ade, ſignifying 
Iceland. „da; Belg. fide; quemadmodum vero 
tur humani corporis extremitates in latum ex- 


tenſe; unde vero Sax. Sid, vel Side; /patioſus, 


ortum traxerit, nulla adhuc conjecturà potui 
aſſequi: Lye.” 


_ SIDELING ] from the foregoing root; “ Sax. 
' SIDE-/ong þ Sideſman fic dictus, quia eceleſiæ 
SIDE/s-man ) cultodibus, ſeu guardianis, quaſi 


2 latere aſſiſtit: Skina.” ax affitant to the chyrch- 
warden. 
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ſubſiae, or plunge under water. 


S L 


SIE- dum: Sax. Srzan; Alman. geffpen ; 
Belg. Aigen; cadere, deorſum ferri ; huc fortaſſe 
referendum Gall. fer en arriere: Lye:“ to fall 
ern. 

7 linen : Verſt. 


SIKE ; „Sax. Sich, ſulcus, vel potius lacuna : 


SIL.LI-BUB ; © Belg. fille, ſulle; canalis, in- 
cile, aquagium ; et buyck ; alvus, venter : et ſane 
in agro Lanc. /i/li-bauck appellatur :. vas autem 
ex quo hunc potum bibimus, eſt ventrioſum, 
cum epiſtomio ſiphunculo, ſeu tubulo: doct. 
Th. Henſh.” ; 

* SINCE ; if not derived, as in the former 
Alph. we mult have recourſe, with Lye, to the 
e Sax. 818 San; deinde, exinde, poſtea : Suec. ſedan ;. 
Belg. ind; et vet. Angl. fithe, fith, ſunt ab 
eodem fonte: Lye.” 

SINK under water; © Sax. Sencan; Belg. et 
Teut. fincken; mergere, demergere: Skinn.“ 0 


SIZE * Ital. fa; glutinum pifforium : Fr. 

SIZEY F Gall. %s; collocatus, firmatus; glu- 
ten ex coriis coctum, quo parietes illinunt, ne 
creta veſtibus adhæreat: Skinn.“ @ gluey ſubſtance, . 
to prevent whitening from. coming off. 

Kite + ab Armor. ſcuilla; et Hibern, 

SKALE . ſcaoilim ; fundere, diſpergere: Lye: 
to pour out, to ſquander away. 

SKALK; © Belg. /chalk ſignificat proprie ho- 
minem, qui debet, qui obnoxius eft : A tal, quod 
in omnibus veterum dialectis ſignificat debet ; 
Goth. al; Sax. Scal: nam definiente domino, 
Servus is eſt qui debet facere, quod facit; qui 
facit id, quod alter vult: cui definitiont conſentit 
deſcriptio centurionis: / dixero ſervo meo, fac 
hoc, et facit; vade, et vadit; vent, et wenit : 
Wachterus:“ @ ſervant, a ſlave. 

SKINKER : © Sax. Scencan ; Alman. ſcenchen, 
ſunt à Teut. ſchenten; largire, donare, oi po- 
tum infundere, miſcere; quoniam non alium in 
finem amicis miſcemus potum, quam ut eum in 
benevolentiæ ſignum propinemus : Skinn.” — 9 
mix, and pour out wine, to attend at 'a banket ; as 
Vulcan is deſcribed to have done at a banket of 
the gods, in the cloſe of the Firſt Iliad. 584, 

Ns ag ten, xai aVarigac, drag HpAPIxtUTrAACY 
Males gian e Xfe0s Tiles, xa Aαν πονͥͥ̃. 

SKIRT; © Suec. tidrte; limbus, fimbria : 
Lye :” a border, fringe, or edging. 

SLADE; © Sax. Slæd; via in montium con- 
vallibus : Iceland. fed eſt vallis: Lye:” à road 
between two mountains. | 

SLANT ; © neſcio an a Belg. Aangbe; Teut. 

ſcblange; 


8 L. 


ſeblange ſerpens; q. d. tortuoſus, inſtar ſerpentis 
ſinuoſis flexibus corpus promoventis; hæc forte 
à verbo /linghen ; Teut. /chlingen ; funditare, fundd 


jacere; quia aliqui ſaltem ſerpentes, præſertim 


Acontiæ, ſe inſtar lapidis, vel jaculi & funda 
prorfum vibrant: Skinn.“ — Milton, in his Tenth 
Book of Paradiſe Loft, v. 107 5, has uſed this word 


very happily : 
—————s late the clouds [ſhock, 
Juſtling, or puſh'd with winds rude in their 
Tine the flant lightning, — 

SLEET ; Belg. flegghe; pluvia glacialis, aut 
ni vgſa; fmall rain with hail and ſnow mixt, and 
falling together. 

SLEEVE: Jun. and Skinn. agree, that our 
word fleeve is derived à Sax. Blyp ; manica ; Sliep, 
Slypa, Slype; @ veſt reaching down to the bands. 

SLEEVE-LESS errand ; © Chaucero fleveles ; 
forte quaſi dictum @ /iveleſs, or lifeleſs errand : 
Skinn,” — this will ſcarce be admitted; for though 
a ſleeveleſs errand may in effect be a lifeleſs errand, 
yet, if it really meant nothing more, it would 
certainly have been written and called @ lifeleſs 
errand ; therefore a ſleeveleſs errand muſt mean 
ſomething elſe ; perhaps, as à coat without fleeves 
is a fruicleſs and inſignificant thing ; ſo an errand 
without an intent, without ſome deſign and pur- 
poſe, may be very properly called a feeveleſs 
errand ; and then may be derived from the fore- 
going root : Sax. | 

* SLING: if not derived, as in the former 
Alph. we muſt have recourſe with Skinn. to the 
Belg. flinghe; Teut. ſchlinghe ; Dan. flynge; funda; 
Teut. ſchlingen; funda jacere; to hurl, caſt, or 
throw. | 

* SLINK away : if not derived, as in the for- 
mer Alph. we may follow Jun. who, after men- 
tioning the deriv. of Caſaub. ſays, rectius tamen 
deducas à Sax. Slincan; repere ; to creep and ſneak 
out of battle; quod - pugnam declinantes, oc- 
culte dumeta quzrant, et faltuoſa, atque avia 
perreptare ſoleant: to creep into a buſh. 

SLIVE; Dan. „ever; ſerpere; Teut. 
ſcbleiſten; humi trabere; hinc et Lincoln. a /ivery 
fellow ; vir ſubdolus ; et ſliven; idle, lazy: Ray.” 

SLOE ; Sax. Sla; Belg. flee; Teut. ſchleghe; 
prunum ſylveſtre; @ wild plum: Skinn.” growing 
in the hedges. 

SLOOMY; © Belg. lome; tardus, piger : 
Skinn.” flow, and ſluggiſh. 

SLOPE ; © oblique; parim deflexo ſenſu,” 
ſays Skinn. “ 2 Belg. „ap; laxus, remiſſus ; funis 
enim quando intentus eſt, et rigidus, ſemper 
ſecunddm lineam rectam extenditur; quando 
autem remittitur, et flacceſſit, ſecundùm lineam 
obliquam pendeat neceſſe eſt: — this deriv. and 
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explan. are rather partial; becauſe even a trait 
line may Nope, 1. e. be drawn affart, or out of a 
perpendicular direction: I have not however as 
yet found a better. 

* SLOT the' door; © Belg. /uyten; Teut. 
ſchlieſſen; claudere, occludere, obſerare; à Belg. 
lot; ſera; a lock, bolt, or bar; to ſhut the door © 
Ray :”—in. his Glofſarium Northanhymbricum there 
is another interpretation directly contrary to 
this; for there he ſays, © in the South we have 
ſome footſteps of this word /clot ; ſera; for we 
ſay, to fit a lock; that is, to thruſt back the bolt 
without a key: but now it ſcems to originate 
from flip-back the bolt; and if fo, it would na- 
turally derive from the Gr. 

SLOT; © vox venatica ;. Iceland. ; quod 
ſignificat viam in nive complanatam ; vel veſtigia 
ferarum in nive indagatarum : Lye :"—the print, 
or reg of game in the ſnow, or ſurface of the 

round, | 
: SMACK, or #i/s; © Teut. ſchmatz; bafium 
preſſum ; oſculum figere : Skinn.”—to imprint 4 
kiſs; ut Ovidius ait, | 
Oſcula per longas pungere preſſa moras. 

* SMACK, or ſhip ; © Sax. Bnacca ; navigiolum; 
x in m verſo; iſthoc autem ab Iceland. ſnechia; 
forſan anguiforme genus navigii: Hickes : Belg, 
ſmacke, eſt genus navis oblongæ: Lye:“ an 
oblong veſſel: but SNAKE may be Gr. 

SMALL; Sax. Smæl; Teut. ſchmal; par- 
vus, anguſtus, tenuis : Skinn.“ | 

SMEAD ; &@ diſpute, an arguing, 4 moving of 4 
queſtion : Vert. 

SMOCK ; © Sax. Smoc; interula, muliebre 
induſium : Jun.”—a woman's ſhift. | 

SNACK of @ door; © neſcio an à Belgico 
ſnappen ; corripere ; quia ſc. cum janua aperienda 
eſt, ſemper accipitur : Skinn. and Ray :"—/he 
latch of the door, by which the bolt, or bar, is 
lifted up by plucking it: this might lead us to 
derive it from the ſame root with SNATCH : 
Sax. 

* SNAFFLE-#ridle: if not of Gr. origin, as 
in the former Alph. Jun. derives it from the 
ſame root with SNAP, quali ſnapple-bridle: - but 
Skinn. with greater probability derives it à Belg, 
ſuavel; vel Teut. ſchnavel; roſtrum ; quia ſc. equi 
roſtro, i. e. ori, et naribus obditur. | 

SNAG; © Sax. Gnican; repere; limax; 4 

nail : Jun.” as in the following article. 

SNAIL ; Sax. Snican; repere; to creep and 
crawl along the ground, 

* SNAKE ; if not derived from the Gr, as in 
the former Alph. it may be deduced from the 
foregoing root. 3D 


SNARL ; © Teut. ſuurren; ringi, inſtar ca- 
4C2 aum 


S N 
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num : Skinn,” —< Belg. ſuarren eſt ob/curo mur- | not literally our preſent ruff, which was unknown 
mure indignationem teftart : Jun.“ to expreſs our | in Shakeſpear's time; but took it in diſdain, and 


indignation by a hoarſe growl. 

SNATCH; “ ſnoecken ; amputare, abripere : 
Skinn.” to catch up, and be gone. 

SNEAK ; © Sax. Snican; clanculum ſe prori- 
pere: Skinn.” zo fteal away privately. . 
SNECK of à door, according to Skinn. is the 
ſtring which draws up the latch; and. perhaps, 
ſays he, may be derived from SNATCH : Sax. 

SNELL; © Gall. nel; Ital. iſnello, ſnello; 
Sax. nel; Belg. /nell; celer, pernix, alacer, velox; 
ſwift, nimble, active, lively: Lye.” . 

SNIPE pi not derived from the Gr. as in 

* SNITE\ the former Alph. we may rather, 
with Lye,. ſay, © rectius a /nebbe; vel Sax. neb- 
ben ; vultus, naſus ; i. e. reftrum; ob notabilem 
roftri proceritatem: —on account of its great 
length of bill; longer than even that of the 


woodcock,: in proportion to the ſize and bulk of 
the two birds, 


_ SNITE zhe noſe ] © Belg. ſnutten; Sax. 8Snyran; 
 SNIVEL nares mungere : Skinn. and 
SNOT Lye :” — to blow, or wipe 
the noſe. 
SNOUT ; © Belg. /auyte ; Dan. ſnade ; Teut. 
ſchnautze ; roſtrum ſuis, vel avis: Skinn.” the 
noſe of a ſwine, or the Bill of a bird. 
' SNUB; © Belg. ſnoeve; fingultus ; Teut. ſcbnau- 
ben; anbelare, ird excandeſcere; iras proflare : 
Skinn.“ though we might rather ſuppoſe, with 
Lye, © ſunt pura puta Icelandica; /nubba enim 
eſt, duris verbis aliguem increpare: to chide, or 
reprove any one with ſevere words. | 

SNUDE; Sax. 8nod; wvitia; Cimræis 

yſnoaen; faſcia, tenia ; Icelandis ſnudur deſignat 
lum, vel nervum, quo colus trahitur : Lye ;”-— 
auy fillet, ribband, or thong. 

SNUDGE along; © Iceland. ſueggur ; celer ; 
ſuuagut ; Sax. nude; celeriter, ſwiftly, nimbly : 
Lye:”—to trip along with a quick and nimble 
pace, and the head a little reclined. 

SNUFF ; diſpleaſure ; © Sax. Snoppa; nauſea : 
Jun.” —aiſzuft, diflike : Shakeſpear, in his Firſt 


Part of Hen. IV. Act i. ſc. 4, has preſerved this 


word in its original meaning; where, in making 

Hotſpur defcribe the manner, in which the foppiſh 

courtier came to him, and unſeaſonably de- 

manded his priſoners, he ſays, . 

le was perfumed like a milliner ; 
And 'twixt his finger and his thumb he held 

A pouncet-box, which ever and anon 

le gave, his noſe; and took't away again; 

Wenden angry, when it. next came 
there 


Took it in ſnuff ;—— 


indignation ; in ſhort, his noſe was affronted. 
SNUFF of a candle) © Teut. ſmavel; naſus; 


SNUFF, a powder ( quia exuſta, et graviter 
SNUFF-up olens ellychnii pars: 
SNUFFLE Jun.“ —becauſe it is the 


burnt and ſtrong ſmelling part of the candle, 
which is ſo very offenſive to the noſtrils. 

SOD, or turf; © Belg. ſoed, ſoode; ceſpes: 
Lye :”—t#he paring of the earth: perhaps only a 
contraction of SWERD: Sax. 

SOLD ; the paſt tenſe and participle of 
SELL : Sax. | 

SONK ; © Suec. ſaeng; Dan. ſeng ; and Iceland. 
ſeng; ledtus: Lye:"—a bed, or couch. 

SOON; “ Sax. Sona; ftatim ; ſuddenly, quick- 
ty : Skinn.” | | 

SOUND, or ii ) theſe words bear fo uncom- 

SOUNDING wt mon a ſenſe, both in the 
modern Lat. and Eng. tongues, that it will require 
ſome patience to trace them: the former however 
will ſoon be diſpatched,. becauſe @ ſound, or frith, 
means only @ narrow, or rather à ſhallow ſea, 
whoſe bottom is eaſily ſearched, or fathomed with 
a ſhort line; ſo that the etym. of this word de- 
pends on that of a ſounding-line, which, notwith- 
ſtanding what has been ſaid in the former Alph. 
ſeems rather of Gothic extract.; for Spelm. 
under the art. u, as, ſays, that © Lindenbr. 
Gloſſ. vett. ſonare eſt inquirere : Gallis Delphina- 
tis ſonare eſt vocare ; fed et Gallis aliis fonder eſt 
tentare, probare, .inquirere, examinare fundum, uti 
maris, vel aquæ; à quo Angl. to ſownd dici- 
mus; hinc forte vox noſtra fiſcalis SOWNE, 
quod vide.” . 

SOWL by the ears; & ut prima ſua ſignificatione 
uſurpatum fit pro funem trabere; Iceland. ad ſeila 


| eſt loris aliquid attrahere; a ſeil ; funts : Lye:“— 


to pull, or drag with a rope. 

SOWNE, as Spelm. obſerves, eſt vox fiſco 
regio peculiaris, id ſignificans, quod colligi, exigi, 
levari poteſt: ideo, cùm de extractis vice comi- 
tum dicatur, i? ſotons not, idem eſt, quod non eff 
levabile; et quum dicitur to ſown, ea ſunt quæ 
colligi poſſunt: forte 2 Latino-barbaro ſonare, quod 
in Legg. Longobard. ſignificat inquirere :'— 
meaning whatever can be found on the premiſſes 
after fri ſearch :—this is a moſt extraordinary 
ſenſe of the verb /ono, ſonare; and as extraordi- 
nary in Engliſh: ſee SOUND, and SOUND- 
ING-line : Sax. above. 
| SOWSE. down; © Teur.” ſauſen; ftrepitum 
edere ; Dan. ſuſer; ſtrepo; utrumque à ſono fictum: 
Skinn.” —to make a noiſe by falling down. 


| SPALLS ; “ forte a Teut. Jpalten ; findere 3 


aſſulæ, 


cl gm_- TT * 


Sax. Spana; Iceland, pen; papilla, mamma, uber, 


ſpacling wheel figurate fortaſſe dicitur à materia 


ſpoele eſt canna, arundo: Tye.” 


ſpoonn pertinet ad originem vocabuli, quod 


S F. 


unt: Skinn.“ | 

SPAR zhe door; © Sax. 8Spannan; Teut. 
ſperren; obdere, claudere; to ſhut, bolt, or bar the 
door : Skinn.“ | 


SPAR, rocky ſubſtance; © cortex metalli rudis, 


ſeu mineræ; lapis mineram in ſcaptenſuli ambiens, 
et obvolvens ; forte & Sax, Spannan ; claudere ; 


quia ſc. minera eo clauditur + Skinn.“ the cover- 


ing, or envelopment of metal, or rather that cry- 
ſtalline ſubſtance which is encloſed or ſhut up in a 
rocky, ſtoney, covering. 

* SPARKLING-wine; © fortaſſe à Teut. 
ſparteln ; vebementer ſe motare ; et agitare: Skinn,” 


— to move, and ftir itſelf briſkly :—it ſeems rather | 


to be called fo from the brightneſs and clearneſs of 
its color; and conſequently Gr. | 
SPARRE Je aft, inquire, cry at a market : 
SPEIR Sax. Span; to ſearch out by the 
SPURRE ] zrack, to trace out; to make dili- 
t ſearch for. 

SPAWN of f/>; .©© Belg. /pene, ſpenne, ſponne; 


ſuccus, lac : piſcium namque maſculorum ſperma 
lai plerumque ſimillimum: Skinn. and Lye.” 

SPEEN, or /pene; a cow's teat, dug, or pap; 
* Sax. Spana; manima, ubera; the teat > Ray:“ 
—and- conſequently is but a various dialect of the 
foregoing word. | | 

SPELCK; © Sax. 8pelc; Kiliano, ſpalcke ; | 
faſcia ; a ſwath, band, or roller: Ray.” © 

SPELLING-6o9k ; Belg. peil, and ſpeil-hauſe; 
ludus ; play, and play- houſe; and hence our ex 
preſſion a play-/chool, taken from the Latin 
ludus-literarius,, and Iudi-magiftri: to intimate 
that the rudiments of all learning, and the be- 
ginnings of all ſcience, ought to be made as 
eaſy and delightful to children, as their ports and 
their paſtimes. 

SPERLING ; “ Belg. ſprering, vel ſpierling ; 
vulgo hodie Anglis fme/t, ob odorem vocatur : 
Jun.“ —a delicate, fine ſmelling fiſh. 

SPILL ; “ Suecis, et Iceland. /pi/la eſt fundere: 
Lye:“ to pour out, or ſhed. 

- SPOOL ; © Belg: /poele; Ital. ſpola: hinc the 


ex qua fit; nam vett.. Germanis, Kiliano teſte, 


* SPOON : if not derived as in the former 
Alph. it may come © à Belg. /paen; Iceland. 


Spon, Sax: olim denotabat rude cujuſvis /igni 
ſegmentum; unde'8riccan' ſunt cochlearia;“ only 
poſterity have made them of /ibver : © ipfe quo- 
que,” ſays Jun. © in illo tractu Hollandiz. ubi 
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le, mice, ſegmiua, que inter ſculpendum deſi- 


flirt and Jump, and 


 T 


in aliquot familias, quibus cochlear quotidiano 
ſermone gape: oc dicebatrur:ꝰ - and among our 
own ruſtics a ſpoon, i. e. a wooden-ſpoon, is often 
called a gape-ftick to this day. 
SPRAT ; © Belg. et Dan. /prof z Suec. ſproti; 
larda : Lye :” a very ſmall fiſh. 
* SPRAY if not derived as in the former 
" SPRIG | Alph. it may come © a Sax. 
Sppuc ; ramulus, ſarmentum, ſurculus : Skinn.” a 
ſmall, lender twis, or branch of a tree, ſhrub, or 
lant. 
q SPRING «a /eak )“ Iceland. ſpringa; rumpere, 
SPRING @ 4 malum diffindere, rimas agere: 
Lye:“ -e break, crack, or ſplit. 
* SPRINKLE ; © Belg. /prinkelen, ſprenkelen, 
ſprengelen; frequentativa 2 ſprengen; quod et 
nunc, et olim, pro ſale conſpergere, vel condire 
accipiebatur ; et quoniam ad/per/io talis, quibuſ- 
dam veluti maculis rem conſperſam inficit, ſprenke- 
len, et ſprinkelen etiam acceptum pro varitegare: 
atque adeo Danis quoque /prinekled eſt gutta- 
tus, variegatus: Jun.” — now, the only point is 
to determine, whether theſe are not derived 
from the ſame root with SPRA in the former 
Alph. - 
| Sonax, © ortum eſt,” ſays Skinn. “ 4 Fr. 
Gall. perlan; viola piſcis :” a ſmelt. a 
* SQUAL; aloud; either from the Gr. as in 
the former Alph. or elſe from the Belg. /chat ; + 
clangor, ſonus timnulus. | | 
* SQUANDER ; if not derived from the Gr. 
as in the former Alph. Skinn. ſuppoſes it may 
come from the Teut. ver/chwenden ; diffipare, pro- 
digere ; — to diſſipate, or laviſh. away: ſee 
DWINDLE : Sax. 
* SQUEESE ; if not derived from the Gr. as 
in the former Alph. it may, as Skinn. ſuppoſes, 
come from the“ Sax. Cpype ; unde ic To cpyre 
exponitur quaſſo:” and indeed it ſeems to be but 
another dialect of gquaſſo; and conſequently is 
ſtill Gr.; only now it does not perfectly anſwer 
our idea of the word /quee/e ; unleſs we may un- 
derſtand it in the ſenſe of good meaſure, preſſed 
down, and ſhaken together, and running over. 
SQUIBS ; * Teut. /chieben ; trudere, protru- 
dere, provolvere, projicere : Skinn.” becauſe they 
tip about. 
STAGGER; © Belg. faggeren ; vacillare: 
Skinn.”—#to totter, to reel to and fro, and ftagger 
like a drunken man ; and be at their wit's end. 
STALE, urine ; © Belg. ftalen ; Teut. ftallen ; 
mingere, in equorum genere: Skinn.”—to make 
_— a term applicable ro horſes particu- 
larly. 


* STAMMER : if be derived from the Gr. 


ceſpites bituminoſos ad focum effodiunt, incidi 


| as in the former Alph, we muſt go to the © Sax. 


d camo; 
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which is evidently deſcended from this Icelandic 
word ſtegge; @ male gooſe. 

__ .* STEWARD: all our etymol. look. on this 
word as derived from the“ Sax, 8rop-pand, et 
Srepand ; quoniam innumera oppidorum, pago- 
rum, villarumque.nomina per univerſam Angliam 
in Store terminantia, ſatis demonſtrant hiſce op. 
pidis, pagis, et villis, olim quaque ab hoc ipſo 
ſow nomen inditum ; videri poſſunt locupletiores 


S T 
Sc amon; Dan. am; Bleſus, balbutire, lingud 
heſitare :—niſi malis a ftando, i. e. h<fitando : 
Skinn.“ —bur then again it would be Gr. 
STANG; “ Sax. Scynxzan; ferire,; ſudes, 
fuſtis, ftipes : Jun.” à club, 2 or prong :- Ray 
informs us, that in his time (1674) © this word 
was {till uſed in ſome colleges in Cambridge; t 
ſtang ſcholars in Chriſtmas, being to cauſe them 
to ride on a colt ſtaff, or pole, for miſling of 


chappel :”—but let us hope our alma mater 
has aboliſhed this ridiculous cuſtom in all her 
colleges. | | | 

START; © Belgis vetuſtioribus ſteerten erat 
fugere ; à fteert, ftert, vel flirt; cauda; atque ita 
art, et fteerten, nihil aliud denotaverint, quam 
caudam obvertere iis, quibus cum nobis res. eſt 
Jun.“ to fart afide, like a broken bow; — literally 
to turn tail, 

START; Sax. Sreopt ; ortus, editus; born, 
and bred; thus bas-ftart, or baſtard, ſignifies 
baſe-born, or .born out of lawful wedlock ; and 
upſtert ſignifies one of /udden-origin.z child of 
fortune. | 

* STAVE in pieces; if not derived from the 
Gr. as in the former Alph. we muſt rather have 
recourſe to the © Belg. ftouwen ; agere, prapellere; 
dicitur,” ſays Skinn. “ de nave vi fluctuum rupi, 
ſeu litori alliſa, et inde. ſoluta, et penicus. diffraa ; 
Vi. e. broken into many portions, pieces, or parts: 
and hence to ſing 4 ſtave, portion, or part of a 
pſalm. | 8 
ST EIK 6. Iceland. Peeik:; aſſumentum; Dan. 


STEIK þ Ffeeger ; torrere, aſſare; Sax. Scicce; 
STEKE ,) Teut. fueck ; fruſtum, Aa; nobis 


autem parùm deflexo ſenſu fruſta carnis ſartagine 
frixa deſignat: ſteałs non tantum ſunt carnis 
ovine offulz, ſed etiam bubulz, ac vitulinæ; 
nec minus in craticulam toſtæ, quam in ſartagine 
frixæ: Jun. Skinn. and Lye.:”—flices. of mution, 
or beef, Ec. broiled over the fire. 

STEAL, or handle of any thing ; © manubrium, 
pediculus ; the foot-ftalk ; Belg. tel, ſtele; Teut. 
ſtiel; petiolus: Ray.“ 

STEEP, or ,/oak ; © Frifiis, ftippen eſt intin- 
gere, macerare, immergere.: et ſtippe; fa; i. e. 
panis juſculo, vel condimento intindtus: Jun.“ 4 

. 
ls rEEPLE, Sax. Sxypel; a high towre; 
heereof wee yet retaine the name of ſteeple: Verlt.” 

3 to voyre: Verſt. 

STEG; *© ita nominant antiq. Boreales an- 
ſerem marem.; ab Iceland. fegge, quod volucrem 
marem, utpote anatum, et anſerum, denotat : 
Lye:”—the-reader may perhaps have wondered 


to hear the good woman call her gander, a fag ; 


et Srepand, a locorum cuſtadid indidiſſe: Jun. 
under the art. Soto: — but this anſwers only to 
the latter half of the word, viz. ward, or guard; 
which by the way is .Gr.—Lye, according to his 


. 


grallare; vel potius apeows, & nom. Scæle, hujus 


but only to the length of our legs. 


tir; bellum : 


| tibia enim cum rel1quo corpori ſuppoſite ſint 


to trace a better. 


= 


terrarum domini prefe#is, vel gueſtoribus, quos 
iſtiuſmodi Jocis præficiebant nomen Scop- and, 


method, derives it ab Iceland. ftivardur, quod 
conflatur ex ſtia ; opus; et vardur, vel vordur ; 
cuſtos, vigit ; quali præfectus operis :”—an overſeer 
of works :—bur ſtill it looks as. if the latter half.of 
the. compound was Gr. 
STIGHTAN }* zo /et up, to eref?, or edifie : 
STIHTAN ] Verſt.“ WT 
STILTS; © Teut. feltze; Belg. ſtelten; 
alle: credo,” ſays Skinn. *** a Sax. Scelcan; 


verbi parente, quod gra/las olim ſignavit, licet 
apud Somnerum non occurrat: - What ore of 
our ts has very praperly called crura adſci- 
titia; additional legs; tho* not ſtrictly and abſo- 
lutely juſt; be they do not add to the number, 


* STIR; under the art. Stoure, ſignifying 
bellum, pugna, Ee Lye derives it ab Iceland. 
ut under this art. which ſignifies 
lumulltus, pugna, prælium, he takes no notice of 
the Icelandic word, though it ſuited his purpoſe 
ſo well: and yet it is poſſible that Sir may be 
derived from the Gr. as in the former Alpm. 
STOCKINGS; © caligæ; Minſhew deflectit 
a Teut. fecken ; induere; ſunt enim quibus pedes 
et tivie induuntur: — this appears a ſtrange deriv. 
becauſe it is as ſuitable to @ xight cap, as à pair 
of foctings: “ mallem tamen, ſays Skinn. “ i 
Belg. ftecken, vel feken; herere; quia immediate 
pedi et cruribus incumbunt, et quaſi berent ;"— 
but .this would be as applicable to the Dr's gloves, 
which no doubt incumbunt, et quaſi bærent mani- 
bus : however he attempts once more: © niſi 
malis à Belg. et Teut. ſtock ; caudex, truncus ; 


caudicis vicem præbent; q. d. caudicalia, i. e. 
tibialia: — ſo that now he has mended the mat- 
ter prodigiouſly there ſurely never were three 
more inſigaificant, or more trifling deriv. ever 
given by any etymol. nor have I as yet been able 
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STOTE 7TJ*Belg. foot ; Iceland. feyta; Goth. | 
STOTER\ fautan; allidere, Andre, porcu- 


ſere: Lye :''—to beat, ſtrike, knock, thump. | 

* STOURE ;- © ver. Angl. bellum, pugna; 
Iceland. ftir eſt bellum, pugna, prelium : Lye :'— 
battle,. war, commotion: it ' ſeems to be only a 
various dialect of STIR, and may perhaps be 
Gr. | | 
STRADDLE; „Sax. 8cpade; paſſus ; Belg. 
ſcbriiden ; varicare, crura aperire : Skinn.“ — to 
walk with the legs wide, like many in Falſtaff's 
regiment; to ſtrut, like a bully, or bravo. 

STRAND, “ Sax. et Teut. ftrand; Belg. 
ſtrande; ripa, littus; Londini nomen hoc indi- 
tum celebri plateæ ad Ripam Tameſis fluvii : 
Jun.“ —a noble ſtreet in London, fo called, be- 
cauſe it is built on the banks, or the ſhore of the 
Thames: and thus likewiſe a ſhip is ſaid zo be 

| ftranded, when ſhe is run aground, run aſhore. 

* STREAM forth Sax. 8&cpeam ; flu- 

STREAM, or rivuletY vius; Scheamian; 
undare; to flow : Skinn.“ unleſs they may be de- 
ri ved from the Gr. as in the former Alph. 

STREEK; “Sax. Scnhecan; expandere : Ray:“ 
to open wide. ; 

STROUP; © Alman. ruofen, reopen'; Suec. 
et Iceland. ropa; clamare, vociferari : Lye:“— 
to call aloud; or make any loud noiſe: it is meta- 
phorically taken from the word ROUP, a diſorder 
incident to poultry; a cough, or cold. 

STRUNT ; © Belg. ront; Fr. Gall. ron; 
Ital. fronzo; flercus; per metonym. adjunct. : 
Skinn. and Ray:“ - he tail, or rump. 

* STRUT : if not derived as in the former 
Alph. it. may come © & Teut. frutzen ; ſuperbire, 
fe oftentare, ſuperbe incedere ; to jtalk along haughti- 
ly; with: a military ſtep: vel a Sax. Steont, 


From Sax du, &c. 


d cen; Belg. ftert; Teut. fteri/z; cauda; i. e. 


caudam erigere: Skinn.” to eref, or cock is tail, 
and look big. 

STUD, or Button; bulla, vel clavus in cingu- 
lis, balteis, clypeis, &c. qui clavi, quoniam cin- 
gula pariter ornabant, firmabantgue, fortaſſe nomen 
acceperunt, à ſubſequenti proximè STUD, or 


prop: Lye.” 


STUD, or prop ; © Sax. Scudu; Allman. 
flude; Belg. tutte; fulcire, firmare : Jun.”— 
quoniam vero ex iſtiuſmodi fruticibus, qui ex 

ullulatione ſtolonum ſuccreſcentes, nondum ad 
juſtam arboris magnitudinem aſſurrexerunt, 4161- 
cines, vel tigna molem ruinofam ſuſtinentia fieri 
ſolent; hinc Belgis tutte eſt pertica muros la- 
beſcentis ædificii ſuffulciens ; ſtutten ; fulcire; et 
quoniam fundamento præcipue inititur univerſa 


ſtructuræ moles, ſtudan quoque, eſt keftugan, erat 
fundare: Lye:“ 


— 
2 
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STURE, * ingens, eraſſus; Belg. fuer; tor vus, 
trux, auſterus, ferox ; Sax. &con ; magnus; Suec. 
et Iceland, flor : Lye.” | 

* STURK; * Sax, Srynk, buculus : Ray:“ a 
young bullock, or beifer: perhaps only a various 
dialect of STEER: if ſo, it may be Gr. 

STUT )“ Sax. Scur, culex: Ray:“ — 4 

STUTE I gnat. | 

STUTTER ; * Belg. ftuyten, vel ftutten, im- 
pedire, demorari ; veluti obſtaculo quodam objecto; 
atque ita ſtutter, nihil fuerit aliud, quam impe- 
dite loqui: Jun.” —to heſitate in ſpeech ; have an 
obſtacle in utterance. 

SUNDEYT. Sax, Sunden; Teut. /onderlich ; 

SUNDRY I ſondern ; ſeparare, diſtinftus, di- 
verſus, ſingularis; ſeparate, diſtin, divers: Verſt.” 

SWADS of peas ; Sax. SpeGan ; faſciare ; 
quia ſc. folliculis, tanquam faſciis piſa obvolvun- 
tur: Skinn.” —becauſe the ſhell, huſk, or pod in- 
velopes or entloſes the pea, like à ſwathing band, 
or ſwadling clothes. 5 

SWAG down; © Sax. Siqan; Belg, igen; 
inclinare: Lye :” to bend down. 

SWAGGER; © Belg. ſwadderen; ftrepere; 
vel a Sax. Spexan; ſonare ; utrumque à ſono 
fictum : Skinn,” to make a bluſtering noiſe ; a vain : 
empty boaſter. | | 
* SWAIN: if not derived from the Gr. as 
in the former Alph. we may follow Clel. Voc. 
175; where he ſays, “from chwean, in Icel. 
ſcwean; a youth,” or © ſtripling, we have our word 
ſwain.' | | | | 
_ *SWALLOW), or gulp down; “Sax. Spelgan; 
Belg.. /welgan ; vorare, deglutire, . abſorbere : Pon.” | 
to devour, eat, or drink up intirely :—probably but 
a various diale&t of SWILL ; if ſo, it would 
be Gr. | 
| SWAN), „ Sax. Span; Belg. ſwaen; Teut, 
ſchwan ; cygnus, olor: Jun.“ 

SWANK; “idem pæne ſignificare videtur 
quod ſweyngeour ; defidiofus, iners, piger: Lye:“— 
lazy, idle, flothful. | 

SWAP zhe door ; © Iceland. ſuipan ; motus ſubi- 
tus, cita raptatio; ab ad ſuipa; cito agere, rap- 
tare: Lye:”—to do any thing with a guick and 
nimble motion; to flap the door too with a violence; 
to make it bounce. | 

* SWARM of Bees; if not derived from the 
Gr. as in the former Alph. we muſt with Skinn. 
take the following Northern words; Sax. 
Speapm ; Belg. /wern; Teut. ſchwarm ; Dan, 
briſfuerm , examen; to fly by companies. | 

SWASH ; © Teut. /chwaetſen; obſtrepere; mag- 
nus, et cum magna impetu ruens, aquarum torrens ; 
ſc, à frrepitu, quem edit: Skinn,”—the noiſe of 
| falling waters. n 


SWASH 


S8 W 
SWASH with. the ſword ; © Belg. ſwadderen; 
Atrepere; thrafo, Fyrgopohnicet; g. d. qui mina- 
citer Scutum g ladio Ferie i. e. armis concrepas: 
Skinn.“ —one who glatters bis fword.ou bis buckler ; 
@ mere Captain Flaſb, or Drawcanfire | 
SWAIHE; © Hollandis vulgo nominantur 
ſeachtels,; ſuithelon ; inftitis : Sax. Spoe dle, ſunt 
inſtitæ: Jun. and Lye:“ a girt, or bandage. 
_-SWATHE V greg: © Anglis eſt . N vel 
rea linea graminis deſecti quod longo tractu 
referat inſtitan, vel tæniam in organ porrectam: 
Fun,” —the long tract of graſs, left by the mower, 
which appears like a ſwathing, or ſwadling band. 


or re 
SWELT ; © dead; it ſeemeth to bee ment 
of beeing dead by violence; wee ſay Jets when, 


one taketh exceſſive paynes, that hee wil welt out 
his hert: Verſt.”—#o /woon ; * 7 rpelcan; 
mors; Goth. feiltan : Chaucero, /welt ; deficiens ; 


faimiing : : Ray:“ —and yet it is poſſible, this 
word may take the ſame origin with SWELTER; 
and if ſo, it may be Gr. 


SWERD, © corrupteè /word, or - ford of hems) 


ſunt ab Iceland. ſuadr, quod, teſte Verelio, de- 
notat terram, aut cutem, quouſque radices gra- 
minis, vel pili, deſcendunt: Lye:“ - but Skinn. 
vnder the art. Sword, ſays, “ Sax. Speand ; Belg. 
ſwaerde; Teut. ſcbwarte: and this has induced 
him to ſuppoſe, that it originates © a Belg. wart, 
wert; Teut. /chwartz (a pretty word this) 
niger; 4. d. pars porci maxime nigra: Skinn.” — 
how far this may be applicable to 4 green ſwerd, 
muſt be left to better judges. 

SWERVE ; © Belg. fwerven ; errare : Skinn,” 
—to deviate from the right path. 

SWEYNGEOUR; “ mihi videtur,” ſays Lye, 
te exprimere Sax. Spon 1478 iners, piger ; 
To onner; zorpor ;"—floth, idleneſs, indolence. 
| IFT; © Sax, SpiFt 3 celer; hoc forte a 

Fr. Theotiſc. ſueven ; fluitare ; Teut. ſebueten ; 
movere: Skinn.” to move nimbly. 

SWIK ; © Sax. Spican 3 Iceland. /uykia ; que 
fallere g e Lye: good old Verſt. writes 
it /wyca, and ſwycdome ; a beguyler, a falſe trick. 

SWIM ; e Sax. Spimman ; Belg. ſwimmer ; 
Teut. ſebwimmen ; natare; unde ſchwindeln (ano- 
ther pretty word this) vertigine laborare: Skinn.“ 
to float; allo a giddineſs in the head. 

SWING; * Sax, Spengan; Belg, /wingben ; 
Teut, ſchwingen ; quaterè, vibrare, VErare'; 

, vibrate, like a pendulum. | 

SWINGE ; © Sax. 2 — Fan; flagellare z Belg. 
ſwinghe, ſwingle ; lum linarium, aſſer, ſeu 
baculus Ari: ihe a a cord, rope, gr thong, 


From 841 b * Sc. 
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SWELL; „Sax. &pellan; Belg. wellen; Teut. 1 
[chwellen ; 3 turgeſcert, tumeſcere : Jun "£0 heave, 


. TAD-pole ; half Sax. half Gr.: 


DT 


Bugs: Belg. feeindigh; mult us, 
SWINGING COTE Lye: Heals large, or 
any A fo cs. 

E, do draw. water; Belg: wippe ; Germ. 
brunnen \ ſchwenkel ; talleno, ciconia ; i. e. machina 
ad aquam,.e ,puteo -extrahendam, quod. hujus 
| inſtrumegti libramentg;aquam haurtamus: Jun.“ 
Van iron crank, uſed in drawing water. 

 SWIPPER ; A e Spipppe ; «crafty, fubtil, 
cunning ; Ray.“ 

SWIr HE Sax. 8prc'; valde, vehemens, 
rompte ; Lye: violent. 
"SWIVEL-r a videtur per diminutionem 
SWIVEIL- Io I factum ex Iceland. /ueif ; in- 
ſtrumentum, quo aliquid circumrotatur; unde ad 


ſueiſla; raptare, FOEGre 3 et nom. ſueiſia ; raptatia, 


polutatio : Lye;'; a turning, or whirling round; 
a ſmall cannon, that 7urxs on 4 moveable pivot. 
SWOON; Sax. Arpunan; animo deficere ; 
Belg. fwiinen; Teut. /chwinden; tabgſcere: Skinn.“ 
„ Syec,. ſwimma; Iceland. uma; deliguium : 
Lye :” a fainting or ſinking of the ſpirits. 

SWYNC ; © Jabor ; wee ſay yet ſvvinc and 
| feat : Verſt,” 

SWYTHRAN ; © zhe right band, or right fyde; 
Aextera ; Verſt.“ 

SYLE, or ſeale, to pay, or give; ſyle it bitber ; 
give it o me : wee now vie the woord ſelling, for 
ought that is. given or delivered for the value 
thereof: Verſt. :”—ſee SELL: Sax. 

SYMLE, always (ſemper) Verit.—which looks 
as if he intended to derive /ymle from ſemper ;— 
but if ſo, it would be Gr. 

SYNDERLIC; after our GN ſunder- 
ly ; particularly : Verſt.: ſee likewiſe SUNDRY: 
Sax. 

SYTHAN, fithence, fince that tyme: Vert. 
Sax. : ſee SINCE : Sax. 


"0 


* ABERT * anciently @ ſhort gotene; now the 


name only of à herald's cote : Verſt.“ 
TACKLE; © Belg. taectel; Dan. tackle; r«- 
dentes: Jun,” the ropes and furniture of a ſhip. - 
tad is derived 
a Sax. Tade ; @ toad; and pole is derived à Hues, 


pole ſignifies a young toad, or frog. 

od at « Sax. Tæppan; fenie, ligatorium : 
Jun.” a long and flender flip of any thing ; ; like a 
ribband, lace, or bandage. — 


41 TAPSTER; © Belg. tap, tappen; Suec. 28 


Sax, Tæppe; caupo; dolium relinere: Lye:“ 


— 


broach a caſt, peirce a pipe. 
TAR; „Sax. Tane; Dan. tiere; Belg. tarre; 


pullus ; the young of any creature; ſo that a tad- 


5 Pix 
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ix liguida: Skinn.” the derivation may be uſt, 
— the definition certainly is not ſo; yet Lite. and 
Ainſw. have given us theſame; but pix liguida is no- 
thing more than melted pitch ; now pitch, whether 
melted, or cold, is not tar ; they are both the 
reſin of the pine-tree, extracted by fire, but 
manufactured in a different manner. 
TARN; Iceland. tiern; ſtagnum, palus : 
Lye:“ a lake, pool, or pond. l 
TARTAR; © fex vini ficcata ; vox, parva 
cum mutatione, omnibus fere recentioribus lin- 
guis communis; neſcio,” ſays Skinn. “ an à far- 
telan; agitare; quia ſc, ſæx vinum commovet, et 
fermentat: the Dr. might have been a very 
good phy ſician, but he certainly could not have 
been a good chemiſt, or a good wine- cooper, to 
ſuppoſe that tartar was in any degree the cauſe 
of fermentation: on the contrary, tartar is formed 
by incruſtation on the bottom and ſides of caſks 
and bottles, months, nay, we may ſay years, 
after all fermentation is over: we may therefore 
rather attend to Lye's learned friend, cl. Thomas 
Hunt, linguæ Arabicæ apud Oxonienſes profeſſor 
digniſſimus, qui in oratione pereleganti de anti- 
quitate, elegantia, utilitate iſtius linguæ, non 
ita pridem publici juris fa&a, originem hujus 
vocabuli ex Arabica accit: juvat me viri ami- 
ciſſimi verba huc transferre : * nec aliam, inquit 
ille, quæſiverim originem vocis tartari, quam 
que ſuggeritur à verbo tartara, agitavit, buc 
illuc concufſit (ſo near was Skinn. to the truth! 
if he had not added fermentat) aut etiam à ge- 
minato tar, quod ejuſdem fere eſt ſoni, ſignificat- 
que compellere, et ex diverſis partibus fimul 
copere ; item per latus, oramve incedere, nec non 
luto obducere: this indeed ſeems to be the true 
definition of the word tartar, which is only a 
ſubſidence, and adheſion of a calculous ſubſtance 
in the wine; and conſequently the Dr's. fermen- 
tation is intirely over, and at an end. 
TATE; „ indubie,” ſays Lye, under the art. 
Tete; © i Sax. Toron ; proferre, eminere — 10 
exalt, or raiſe up; a lady's bead-areſs, which is 
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miſcio; cribrare ; to fift : omnia à Sax. Temefian; 
cribrum; a ſieve: Lye.” | 


TESTER of a bed; ſometimes written teftern; 
© Ital. zeftiera; i. e. caput, ſeu ſummitas les ; 
hoc a teſta ; ceput : Skinn.“ —perhaps this deriv. 
may be right; tho”, ſtrictly ſpeaking, the teſter 
is the cover of the bed; the bead being ſtrictly 
that part which ſtands next the wall; and he 
tefter next the cieling. 

TESTER, or Fxpence; © ſemiſolidus ; half a 
ſhilling ; nummus ſex aſſibus noſtris conſtans ; 
a Fr. Gall. 7e; caput; à capite, ſc. regio in 
ipſo expreſſo: Skinn.“ —this can ſcarce be the 
true deriv. becauſe the caput regium is impreſſed 
likewiſe on all other coins; and therefore cannot 
be applicable to the 7efter alone: and yet there is 
no better to ſubſtitute in the room, 

TESTY : Fr. Gall. 2%; Ital. teftardo ; 
contumax, moroſus ; metaphora ſc. ab equis contu- 
macibus, fræno non parentibus (nec habenas. au- 
dientibus) ſumptà: Skinn.” — * nobis autem,“ 
adds he, © parum deflexo ſenſu, iracundum, ad 
tram precipitem denotat: — 4 moroſe, peeviſh, 


old man. | 
TEWM 281 with greater propriety, writes 
TIUMMI it TOOM : Sax. 


THARME, © znteftinum ; Belg. darm, derm; 
Suec. tarm ; Dan. farmen; Sax. Deapm: Lye :" 
— tbe bowels, or inteſtines. 

THEARF 12727 iy a 

THEARFNESSE {diftrefedneſe ) * 

THEAW ; a manner, or faſhion : Verſt. 

THEEH, © in later Engliſh, thee; but more 
rightly for diſtinction, ztheeb ; becauſe by our 
woord hee we ſpeak to the ſecond perſon ; but 
theeh is aſmuch to ſay as to thrive, or to proſper ; 
and ſo is alſo betheed, and bethied, for bauing 
proſpered : Verſt.“ 

Sf 10 Suec. deras; et dem: Lye:“— 

THEM I who then refers to hem; but under 
that art. he tells us, that hem and her, for then 
and their, are Sax. 

THEOD, or Thiad 


X 


a ſtrange nation 


generally ra:/ed very, very high, with wires, wool, 
bair, ribbands, gauze, feathers, &c. GW. 
TAWDRY-lace; aſtrigmenta, fimbriz, ſeu 
faſciolæ, emptz nundinis fano Sanctæ Etheldrede 
celebratis; ut recte monet doct. Th. Henſn. 
Skinn.“—if this be the true deriv. it is a cu- 
rious one. 


* TEEN; „Sax. Tynan: Ray :"—to provoke, 


make angry, irritate : and yet perhaps it may 
come from the ſame root with TINE, or kizdle; 
as when Milton ſays, tine the flant lightning :— 
only then it would be Gr. 

TEMS ; © Belg. tems; 


: - 


Gall, amis ; Ital. — 


| 


THEODA, or Thiada {Ver ſt. | 


ange nations 
THEODOM, ſervitude 
| THEOW, ſervant | Verſt. 
THEOWINE, à maid ſervant 
THEORBO: Ciel. Way. 5, and 72, tells 
us, that zbeorbo is only a contraction of the 
Italians for the harp: —ſee HARP: Gr. and Sax. 
THERE; © Belg. daer; Sax. Dep; ibi: Jun.“ 
in that place, 
THEREFORE ; „ Minſhew deflectit a Belg. 
daervoor ; igitur : Skinn.” —for that reaſon ; on 


that account. | 
THERF-pread; * vet. Angli Boreal. derf- 
— 4 D brodt x 
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brode 1 Sax. Dezpp, vel Deopp ; panis azymus : 
Lye:“ — anleavened-bread. 

THESE. ; ©* Belg. deſe; Sax. Dar; Iceland. 
theſſer ; bi: Lye.” | 

THEW ; vet. Angl. mos, ritus, conſuetudo 
folemnis ; Sax. Deap; hinc Angli Boreal. ihewed ; 
decilis, bond indole preditus : Lye.” 

THEWED; * towardly : Ray: — perhaps the 
ſame with THEWS : Sax. in the next article. 

 THEWES + vertues, good qualities, or 

THEWGHES I partes of the mynd : it is alfo 
written thugud, and ſignifies the fame as dagud, 
or dought ; vertue, valour, ſtrength of body, as 
well as mynd: Verſt.“ 

a THIBEL, or ftick to tir the pot with : 
Ray:“ — perhaps it may take the ſame deriv. with 
DIBBLE : Sax. 7 

THIGG ; © mendicare, implorare ; Suec. tigga; 
Dan. Higge; ſunt ab Alman. thiggen ; petere, poſtu- 
lare: Lye:”—to beg, implore, entreat. 

THIGH); © Sax. Deoh ; Belg. diege ; femur, 
coxa : Skinn.” from the hip, to the knee. 

THILK ; © Sax. Dillic, Pilc; talis: Lye:“ ſucb. 

6 3 - | | & Sax. Pille; the ſhafts of a 

THILL- horſe > weggon ; and the borſe which 

THILLER draws in them. 

THITHER : “ Sax, Diden; luc: Lye?'— 
to that place. 

* THONE / thawn; damp, moiſt ; tuncken ; 

» THONY | macerare, intingere : Skinn. and 
Ray: —7 ſop, ſoak, or drench: and yet it is 
poſſible theſe words may be derived à Ov, Ovpicw, 
ſuffio ; to emit a vapor; as all moiſt, damp, and wet 
places do. | 

THONG ; „Sax. Ppang, vel Dpong ; corrigia 
calceorum : Jun.” —a ſhoe-latcbet. 

THOUGH ; for concifeneſs 7tho' : © Sax. 
Deah ; Belg. et Teut. toeb, vel doeb; tamen, eth, 
quamvis: Skinn.” nevertheleſs and notwithſtand- 
ing. 

% THRAVE,; a ſhock of corn, containing 
twenty-four ſheaves; “ Sax. Dpeap ; manipulus : 
Ray :''—a handful, bundle, or bottle: and yet per- 
haps it is Gr.: fe THRUST : Gr. 

THREAP; © Sax. Dpeapian; redarguere; vel 
Dpapian z wrgere, increpare; to chide, rebuke, re- 
prove; be threaped me down; Ray.” 

THREAVE ; from the foregoing root: Sax. 

* THRESHOLD; * etymologia vera, niſi 
me valde ratio ſallit, elucet in Saxonica liminis 
denominaticne, quam duplicem invenio: Dpnex- 
pold, et Dpexcpald; primum habent Gloſſ. 
Elfrici: origo poſtremi manifeſte petita eſt 


Ppexcan ; ferire, pencutere; et pald; lignum; quo 


niam introeuntium, exeuntiumque pedibus imen 


far better than Skinn's, mallem A Dpercan ; fla. 
gellare, triturare; et Veall, ſeu wall; vallum; 
q. d. vallum tritorium, i. e. in quo fruges teruntur, 
et excutiuntur: but it is highly probable that, 
even according to both their interpretations, it 
is Gr.; for Dpepcan, is undoubtedly derived à 
Oęavo, Oęuοðαν, as Jun. himſelf has derived the 
word THRASH, in the former Alph, : however, 
admitting their deriv. it ſigniſies the lower part 
of the door-ſtall, oppoſite the lintel ; and is 
called the threfho/d, from its being conſtantly 
worn, or trodden on. 


T:HRISTE ; “ Sax. Dpipre; augax ; Ppur- ; 


clan; audere: Lye:” to be bold, to dare. 

THROSTLE ; © purum putum Saxonicum 
Dpopele ; merula : Lye :” — this ſweet- ſinging 
bird is mentioned, with others, by Shakeſpear ; 
as we have ſeen under the art. OUSEL: let me 
only obſerve, that Mr. Lye was miſtaken, when 
he ſuppoſed that merula was the proper Latin 
name for the throſtle, or thruſh ; for merula is the 
Back- Bird; and turdus, the thruſb, or throftle. 

THROWSTER ; © Sax. Dpapan ; jacere, pro- 
jicere; AOnapan; projefus ; Skinn.”—to roſs, 
hurl, or caſt :—alſo © to work with a wheel, or 
mill : Ray.” 3 

THRUSH ; © Sax. Ppupec ; Armor. drafq ; 
Fr. Gall. Ytoxrette; turdulus ; and merula :” ſays. 
Skinn,—bur the laſt might have been omitted. 

THUD; © Sax. Poden; turbo : Lye's Add.“ 
—& whirlwind, or hurricane. 

THWITE ; © eft purum putum Saxonicum,” 
ſays Lye, „Pprran; cultello reſecare:— 1 cut 
and hack with a knife : ſee WHIT TLE : Sax. 

THYSTRUM ; darkneſs : Verſt. 

TIDE ; © tempus, bora; Iceland. id; Belg. 
et Dan. /iid; Sax. Tid; the noontide hour : 
hinc, parum deffexo ſenft, inquit Skinn. ride; 
tus marinus : Lye: and hence, as the Dr. has 
farther obſerved, comes the expreſſion, the tider 
you go, the tider you come ; quo temporius diſcedis, 
eo temporius recedis; the ſooner you go, the ſooner 
you ll return. 


pus, bora; whatever happens; whatever comes 
to paſs in time; the event of things; the timings 
of them; the actions of the times. 

| TIER of guns; Belg. tuyer; ſeries, ordo : 
Skinn.“ -in rews, and ranks. 


ſeu pera, in qua digitalia, acum, fila, condunt : 
Lye's Add. what is commonly called a houſewife. 


TILL, antil : ©: Sax. Til; donec; to ſuch time: 
Lye.” 
TIL.T-ap ; *Iceland-tyllaſt; ſaltare;impetu qua- 


aſſiduè pufetur atque aitexatur : Jun,” — this is | dam exilire: Lye: . ſpring up with a bound. 


TILTING: 


TIDINGS; from the fame root; Tid; tem- 


TILL; © lJoculus; Perſis tul; bur ſa ſartorum, 


To 

—_— tournaments: © Sax, Tealcman; 
TILTS vacillare, nutare ; quia ſc, qui ſe 
haſtis mutuo impetunt, in ephippiis furs vacillant, 
ut vix ſe equo continere poſlint : Skinn.“ be- 
cauſe thoſe, who encounter, when they take aim, 
vibrate in their ſaddle: a military exerciſe, now 
obſolete. | 
TIMBER of ermins; © eſt ipſiſſimum Suec. 


i 


timber; et Iceland. timbr; fa ciculus quadragimta | 
| purſe: Ray.“ | 


pellium : Lye :” a bundle of forty ſkins. 
 TIMBER-wood ; Sax. Timbpian; materia, 
lignum; wood: Jun, and Skinn,” 

TINE the door; Sax, Tynan ; claudere fores: 
Lye :"—to ſhut the door. 


From Saxon, &c. 


T KL 


TOAD}; © Sax, Tabe; Teut. #odt ; tors, 
venenum mortiferum : Skinn.“ geadty priſon ; tho' 
perhaps the toad is not altogether ſo venom- 
ous. 

10D AL on 

TODEALUD den 1 12 ſeperated: Verſt. 

TOO ; © Sax. To, in compoſitis exceſſum 

denotat; nimis, niminm : Lye :” too much. 
TOOM ; © Dan. tem; vacuus, inanis; an empty 


— 


TOOT ; © Belg. tayten; à tuyte, tote; cornu; 
Suec. tiuta; Iceland. tauta: Lye,” 

TORFET; © Sax. Toppian ; mori; mic 
pcanum cohpian; ad mortem lapidare; to die; 


* TINGLE, Skinn. ſuppoſes to be derived 
« Lat. tinnio; et utrumque à ſono :”—burt 


to ſtone to death; to put to death: Ray.“ 
* TOUR, © quam proximè accedere ad Hibern. 


tinnio is derived à Tees, and ſignifies t tinkle al] tur, turus; quod iter ſignificat, nemo inficias 


bell, not to tingle with pain; and yet we ſay, 
both his ears ſhall fingle; 1. e. ring at the ſound ; 
however we ſay likewiſe, my fingers tingle with cold; 
it might therefore be better, with Jun. to explain 
tingle by © acres frigoris compundtliunculas, atque 
uredines pati: and derive it a Belg. fingelen, vel 
tintelen idem ſignificantia: or perhaps it may 
be only a various dialect of 7:ickle; for, as tickling | 
is but teazing ; ſo tingling is but a diſagreeable 


a journey thro' Europe: and yet it ſeems to mean 
no more than to take a TURN : Gr. | 

TO-WARD ; half Sax. half Gr. à Sax. To; 
ad; to; and ward; verſus; turned; à Torr, 
quaſi Heglo, verto; to turn to any perſon, to go 
towards him. | 

TRAVES; © Hiſp. travas de beſtia; pedice, 
præſertim quibus equi ad gradarium inceſſum 


kind of tickling ; (but then 7ickle is Gr.) as when | inſtruuntur ; hoc ab Hiſp. trava; coagmentum, 


we ſay, my fingers tingle with cold ; that 1s, ſmart 
with cold; and excite a diſagreeable ſenſation ; 
as tickling is rather a pleaſing one. 

* TiIP-end; Belg. tip, tipken ; ſummitas, apex, 
extremitas ; the ends of the fingers :—unleſs we 
may ſuppoſe tip to be only a various dialect for 
top; and then it would be Gr. 

TITHING of a county; © tithing is the num- 
ber or company of ten men, with their families, 
knit together in a ſociety ; all of them being 
bound to the king for the peaceable and good 
behaviour of each of their ſociety ; of theſe 
companies there was one chief perſon, who, from 
his office, was called the ttthing-man : Cowel:”— 
this ſeems to be but a partial explanation; for 
it is not ealy to ſay, what theſe en men, and 
their ten families, ſhould have done, to be bound 
over to the king for the peaceable and good 
behaviour of each of their ſociety ; or why they 
ſhould be bound to the king, only becauſe they 
were ten, any more than their vine next-door 
neighbours :—tithing, in ſhort, when it ſignifies 


a diviſion, or diſtridt, has no relation to 7ithes, | 


or tens, or with zumbers; but ſeems to be only 
another diale& for the Saxon word Dpuhung ; 
commitatus, diſtriftus; a diviſion, or partition 97 a 
county; or, as it is ſometimes called, 4 riding; 
which is derived from a different ſource. 


compago, junfura ; quod ni eſſet, ſuſpicarer Hiſ- 
panos priorem vocem à nobis dediciſſe: certum 
eſt enim Anglos noſtros artis edomandi, et eru- 
diendi ad Tolutandum equos, ſupra omnes to- 
tius orbis terrarum gentes, peritiſſimos eſſe: 
Skinn. “ trammels to train horſes. 

TRINKETS; “ armamenta, inſtrumenta, ſeu 
ſupellex ; præſertim vilior; parum deflexo ſenſu,” 
ſays Skinn. “ a Fr. Gall. trinquet ; hoc ab Ital. 
trinchetto ; a top-ſail; ſummum in navi velum :—= 
this appears an odd deriv. and yet perhaps it 
may be right; meaning à /ittle, inſignificant trifle: 
Jun. and Lye have left it out. 

TROT ; © Gall. zrotter ; Ital. trottare; Hiſp. 
trotar ; Belg. tretten ; ſuccuſſantem incedere: Jun.” 
—a nimble walk, or rather the neareſt action to 
ambling; much the ſame pace, as we may ſup- 


poſe, Hudibras and Ralpho were riding ; 


but authors having not 
Determin'd whether pace, or trot, 


As they do term't, or /uccuſſation ; 
We leave it, and go on, as now 
Suppoſe they did, no matter how; 
Yet ſome from ſubtle hints have got 
Myſterious light, it was à trot. | 
Part I. Canto it. 45. 
 TROY-weight ; © non, ut ridicule aliqui au- 


{ 


TO; © Sax. To; Belg, te, tot ; ad: Skinn.“ 


tumant, à Troja Phrygiæ; ſed à civitate Tri- 
| 4D 2 caſſium 


H 


- 


TIC 


ibit: Lye:” to make the tour of Europe, to make 


(That is to ſay, whether tollutation, a 
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caſſium precipui, Ptolemæo Auguſtomand, nunc | 
Troyes en Campagne, difta : Skinn. and Lye.” 

 TRUMPERY, written by Jun. zromperies ; à 
Gall. tromper ; Fr. Gall. tromperie; circumvenire 


aliquem ; os alicui ſublinere ; fallacia, fraus: any] 


deceitful ſtuff, produced by impoſtors for good 
wares. 

TUCKER); © Teut. tuch; pannus ; vel potius 
à Teut. trucken; premere, comprimere ; Dan. trycker ; 
premo, calco : Skinn.”—fullo ; a fuller, who preſſes, 
treads, ſqueezes, and nips the clothes, in the action 
of cleaning them. 

* TUES-day ; if not derived from the Gr. as 
in the former Alph. we muſt have recourſe to 
Sammes, 449, who plainly ſhews, that Tueſday 
cannot be derived from Verſte Tuiſco; but tells 
us, that Thiſa, or Diſa, was the wife of Thor, 
and goddeſs of juſtice; (which, by the way, adds 

reat authority to Cleland's opinion in the former 
Alph.) and from her it is probably thought that 
our Tueſday took name; as much as to fay, 
Thiiſday; the Swedes and Danes call it Tii/zdag, 
and Diiſdag. ; 

TURN, or good office; © faire un mauvais tour; 

et contra, faire un tour damy: Jun.” —an ill turn; 
a good friendly turn. 
TUSH; „ neſcio an à Belg. wiften ; diſcor- 
dare; q. d. illud abſonum eſt et abſurdum : inter- 
jectio contemnendi | Sk inn.“ — an interjection of 
ſcorn, and contempt. 

TWEAG] © Teut. zwacken ; ſummis digits 
IWEAK\ premere, comprimere, vellicare : 
Skinn.” —as Ralpho is deſcribed ro have per- 
formed that office to Hudibras, in endeavouring 
to recover the good knight from his trance ; 
he gently rais'd the knight, 

And ſet him on his bum upright ; — 

To rouſe him from lethargic dump, 

He 7weak'd bis noſe :—with gentle thump 
Knock'd on his breaſt; as if 't had been 


To raiſe the ſpirits, lodg'd within. | 


Part I. Canto 11. 972. 

TWELVE ; © Suec. zolf ; Iceland. toolf; duo- 
decim : Lye :”—ten and two. 
| T'WIG, or ſmall bough; © Sax. Tprzza, ITpiq; 
ſurculus, germen, virga: Jun.” a Pang 18d, or 
branch. 

TWINGE; © Teut. zwingen; Dan. twinge ; 
premere, torquere, vellicare : Skinn.“ — to preſs, 
twitch, pluck, | 

TWITCH ; © Sax. Tpiccan, Tpiccian; vel- 
lere, vellicare : Skinn.”—te pull, pluck, or draw 
gently. 


From SAXON, &c. 


U T | 

4 TWYREDNESS, &« gainſaying, contention: 
e Fe 0 "XN , 18 
TYNING ; hedging : Verſt. 


U. V. 


ALENCES, or vallens of a bed; Ital. vg. 

lenzane ; lecti armamenta; fortaſſe ſic dicta, 

quod eorum uſus in provinciã Hiſpaniæ Valentid; 

vel illa urbe Italiæ, vel altera urbe Provinciæ 

Gallice Yalentid * increbuit : Skinn.“ —the 
ornaments of a bed. | Av; 

VAMP; © lubens arceſſerim ab Armor. quem- 
pen; accommodare, aptare, concinnare ;. reficere, re- 
ſarcire, interpolare: Lye:”—to mend, or patch up. 

VANG; © be vang'd me at the vant; in 
bapriſterio pro me ſuſcepit ; he anſtwered for me at 
the font; 1. e. be was my godfather ; Sax. Fengan, 
to undertake for another, F in u verſo, pro more 
loci; Somerſet : Ray.” 

UN-CRANK, and GRUNTZEN ; half Sax. 
half Gr. ſometimes pronounced unking and grunk- 
ing : this expreſſion, Skinn. under the art. crank, 
acknowledges to be Teut. and Belg. ; kranck ſig- 
nifying ægrum; and conſequently un, or onkranck, 
ſignifies zn-/ick, i. e. well: but gruntzen, evi- 
dently originates A Tevgw, Terug, grunnio; to 
grunt, or groan : ſo that uncrank, and gruntzen, 
is a proverbial expreſſion among the Germans to 
this day, ſignifying a perſon who is well, yet 


whining. 
UNDER; “Sax. Unden; Belg. onder; Teut. 
unter; ſubter : Skinn.“ beneath, 
UNDER enge ) undertake . 
UNDER-fengud F undertaken exteryriſes:Verlt. 
UNDER-he/d 0 ſupported, held up under- 
UNDER-bolden F neath: Verit. 
UNDERLING . 
UNDER-/etan valle ſubjefts : Verſt. 
UNDER-thbead, ſubdued people. 


DUNDERN -tide ; the afternoon, towards even- 


ing: Verſt.: ſee ANDORN: Sax. 
UNKWARD; „ aliquantum deflexo ſenſu a 

Teut. ungebewer; monſtrum, horribile, ut eſt 

ſolitudo: Skinn.” —terrible, horrible, as a deſert, 


ed: Verſt. 


SKIRT : Sax. ; 
 UN-TRUM infirm ly erſt 
 UN-TRUMNESSE f infirmitie g 

UT-AWURREN ;. outcaſt : Verſt.—it ſeems 
to be derived from WARP, or caſt ; Sax. 


Cynthius aurem vellit et admonuit: Ecl. VI. 3. 


— 


always complaining ; 1. e. unfick, yet groaning, and 


UN-SCYLD-IGH, unfaultie ; alſo unindebt- 
UN-SCYRDED, wncloathed : Verſt. : ſee 


UTTER 


„ Po TO WP Ou 


2 


W 4 
| Fa Urrep ; ex intimis cor- 


- UTTER 
- UTTERANCE & dis receſſibus in exteriora, 
- UTTERMOST } i. e. in apertum proferre : 
to ſpeak ont: ſee OUT: Sax. 


W. 


AAR; &« Sax. aan 3 alga 3 fucus mar ti- 
nus: Somner and Ray :”—/ſea-weed ; or 
any moſſy ſubſtance, thrown on ſhore by the waves. 


WAD of a gun] Iceland. vad, vod; pannus 


WADDING I proprie rudis, ad togas ſuffar- 
ciendas : hinc Belg. ghevoedert; ſuffultus : Lye:“ 
——any thing crammed, or ſtuffed in; as tow, &c. 
into a cannon. 

WAD, a mineral; © Sax. Vad ; ſandyx, ni- 
grica fabrilis : Ray:“ black-lead. ; 

WAD of ftraw ; whether this in Skinn. means 
the ſame as Wad of a gun in the preceding art. I am 
unable to ſay ; but the Dr. has derived this from 
Veod; fænum; and explained it by faſcis traminis, 
aliquantum detorto ſenſu, 

WAIN-SCOT; © Andr. Jun. et Minſh. de- 
flectunt à Belg. wand ſchotten, waeghen-ſthottemn ; 
contabulare ; wand-ſchott ; contabulatio; hæc forte 
à Teut. et Belg. wand; partes ; et ſchotten ; de- 
fendere, tueri, q. d. parietem tabulis munire : 
Skinn.“ —1e line, or hang the walls of à room with 
wooden pannels, inſtead of ilk, tapeſtry, paper, &c. 

* WAID>T ; +ypochondria ; molliorem laterum 
partem, ubi deſſiuat coſtæ nothæ: Somnerus ali- 
cubi, fi bene memini,” ſays Jun. * ex ſententia 
medici cujuſdam Cantuarienſis tradit waſte, (vel 
waiſte) dictam ab Ang]. to waſte ; conſumere; quod 
plurimi ſemper morbi humanum corpus vaſtantes, 
proveniant ex illà corporis parte, ubi ſedem ſuam 
habent len, jecur, &c.” — and waſte; detrimentum, 
perditio, he has derived à Sax. Loeper; jatu- 
ra; i Goth. vit gan; perdere; to deſtrey:—but, 
if this be a proper deriv. it feems to be Gr. as 
under the art. WASTE: Gr. | 

WAITH; Sax. Fæ dan; venari, errans, erra- 
bundus : Lye:“ to hunt avout. 

WAIWARD; © Teut. weigern; recuſare; ic. 
qui ad omnia difficilis eſt; et omnia, quecun- 
que ſuaſeris, recuſat : Skinn.“ — one who refuſes all 
requeſts, who rejects all applications. 

WAK: © Belg. wack ; Iceland. vocua ; humi- 
dus, uvidus, madefactus: Angli Boreal. dixerunt 
weaky : Lye :”” moiſt, wet. 

WALE in ſtuffs; © neſcio an bene, procul- 
dubio à Dan. well, aut vel]; tela ; hoc a Lat. vellus: 
$kinn,” —nothing of which is right; for it would 
as properly be derived in this manner, if 1t was 


a ſuperfine cloth, inſtead of à ribbed uf; which 


From S Ax ON, &c. 


W A 
is proculdubio derived from the ſame ſource with 
the art. WEAL : Sax. | 

WANT), mole; © Sax. Fand; talpa : Ray:“ 
a mole. uf 

* WANTON ; Minſh. and Jun. ſuppoſe it 
may be dium quaſi he, or ſbe, that wanteth 
one: © ſatis ingeniofe, neſcio an vere ;” ſays Skinn. 
but the Dr. would not tell us, that then it would 
be Gr.—“ mallem tamen,“ continues he, © quo- 
niam iſtiuſmodi compoſitiones valde infrequen- 
tes, imo, quod ſciam, ſine exemplo ſunt, de- 
" ducere a Belg. waenen ; opinari, imaginari; qui 
ſc. multa ſibi imaginatur, multa leviter cupit: 
vel a wendtelen; volvere, circumagere, verſare; 
qui ſc. pre laſcivia ſe huc illuc circumagit: or, 
according to Lye, © i Dan. vaanden ;. delicatus ;. 
pampered :"'—only then it looks as if it was de- 
rived from the ſame ſource with VIANDS: Gr. 
as in the former Alph. | | > ; 

 WAPEN Sax. Fæpen- ge cace; 

* WAPEN-TAKE \ centuria; vox forenfis;: 
non ab armorum afſumptione, uti Hovedeno pla- 
cet; fed, ut Somner ingenioſe pro-ſolito divinat, 
ab armorum redditione, quam domino in ſubjec- 
tionis ſignum preſtabant ; ſc. à Sax. Fæpen; 
arma; weapons; et Lietzcen ; tradere : Skinn.” 
to deliver up: but TAKE, at leaſt, is Gr. 
Spelm. in Yapentachium, deduces the origin of 
this expreſſion from a very high ſource; which 
proves it to be half Sax. half Gr. viz. “ Sax.“ 
'Vxpen;. arma; et Tac; fadlus; quali concuſſio ar- 
morum : Germani enim veteres, nec concilium 
inibant, nec judicia exercebant, niſi armati : quæ 
diſplicuit ſententia, fremitu aſpernate; que pla- 
cuit, concuſſis frameis laudare ſolebant: patrios; 
hos ritus a Macedonibus acceptos in Britanniam 
noſt ram poſteri ſui Saxones trajecere :”—and their: 
more prudent poſterity have wiſely baniſhed the. 
ſavage cuſtom :—© conſuetudo fuit Macedoni-- 
bus (but they acted quite contrary; for). cam in 
publica conſultatione quidpiam improbarent,. 
haſtis ſcuta quatientes obſtrepebant, et averſa- 


the two deriv. above. | 
WAR; various dialect for WORSE : Sax. 
WARF ; Suec. warf; Alman. warfan ;- 
plerique Belgarum pro Anglic. warf, ſcribunt 
werf; jacere, Projicere ; moles, ultra nativam 
ripe littoriſve crepidinem in aqua projeZa,. ne: 
naves littoralium vadorum brevibus prohibean- 
tur appellere: Jun.“ —a mole, or mound, caſt up 
againſt the ſhore, to prevent the ſhipping from- 
coming too near. | 
WARP, or bend; Sax. Peoppan; incurveſcere : - 
videtur hec verbi ſignificatio deſumpta ab illa, - 


qua ſignificat mutari, vel in melius, vel in pejus: 


Jun. 


bantur:“ immediately after which - he' mentions: 
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good, or evil. 

WARP, or caft forth; © Goth. wairpan ; 
mittere, projicere Lye :”—to lay an egg; allo to 
throw up earth, like the mould- warp in the fol- 
lowing art. but one. Hl | 
WARP, in cloth; © Sax. Veapp; Alman. 
unarf; amen: Skinn.“ —the threads in the loom 10 
be croſſed by the . 4 1 
WARP, or mould-wπwarp; . Ppeoppian:; ver- 
tere; vel Goth. wairpan ; projicere j; et Mold; 
terra ; tabpa ; Skinn.“ the mole, or little black 
animal, that lives conſtantly underground ; and 
turns the earth or mould in ſmall hillocks, 
both in the fields, gardens, and commons :— 
Sh , as we have obſerved under the art. 
SKIMBLE-SKAMBLE, in the former Alph. 
has mentioned this little animal, and called him 
the mould-warp. | 
WARTH, @ ford; © Sax. Vap'S; the fhoar : 


A— 
- WARY ; te Sax. Faſuan; execrari, diris devo- 
mers: Ray :''—to curſe, devote. | 
WARY, the ſame with warp ; Sax. Fæhp: 
Rap: Goth. wairpan : Lye: - to lay an egg. 
WASE ; Iceland. va; quo ſignificatur faſ- 
eirulus ex junco, ſcirpo, wel ſtramiue colligatus, 
quem feminz onera portaturæ imponunt vertici: 
Jun. and Lye :”—a d, or haſſock of ſtraw, 
which the women put on their heads, when they 
carry any thing heavy; à porzer's knot, 
WASSEL 1 apud Hovedenum, citante 
WASSEL-read \ Spelmanno,” ſays Skinn. “qui 
in expoſitione 2 verbo 70 faſt deflectit: verùm 
cum ab authore dicantur waſtels, dominici; et 
cum fimnellis copulentur, non viliorem et jeju- 


exiſtimo: mallem igitur defleftere a Fr. Gall. 
gaſteau ; libum, placenta :'—it is a wonder the 
Dr. did not derive it from his own art.“ wwaſſar/ ; 
carmen feſtivum, circa Epiphania de domo in 
domum celebrari folitum; à Sax. Y/zp-hal ; 
fis-ſatous :''—which looks as if the Dr. filently 
borrowed this deriv. from Verſt. who, in p. 126, 
tells us, that © Hengiſt, the Saxon, having in- 
vited king Yortigern to ſupper at the new-built 
caſtle (of Ibong caſtle, now Doncaſter) the Lady 
Rowena came into preſence, and drinking to the 
king, in our ancient language, Yaes-heal, Pla- 
popd Lymnz, waes-heal, blaford cyning ; health, 
to my lord, the king: the king, not underſtanding 
what ſhe ſaid, demanded of his chamberlain, 
who was his interpreter, what ſhe had ſaid:“ 
and this is ſuppoſed to have given origin to 


From Saxon & c. 
Jun. and Verſt. ta bend, or turn afide to either | i. e. be of good bealth, my lord, the 


niis deſtinatum, ſed lautiorem panem ſignificaſſe | 


W BR. </ 


_= by 
we might ſay rather, with Mr. * 
tamen annon waſtel, (as he writes it) felieius ar- 
ceſſi poſſint ab Iceland. veidſla, vel veitfa; con- 
vi vium; q. d. panis convivialis: — and, that 
the words waſſel, and waſſellage, and waſſelling, do 
relate to banquetting and feafting, we have the 
authority of Shakeſpear, who, in his Hamlet 
Act i. fc. 7, makes Horatio, on hearing the 
' found of muſie, while he was going his nightly 
rounds with prince Hamlet, ſay to him, 

Hor. What does this mean, my lord ? 

Ham. The king doth wake to- night, and takes 

his rouſe, 
Keeps waffel : and the ſwaggering up- 

5 ſpring reels ;— 
i. e. keeps high feaſting, if not riot. 

WATCHET-color : © Sax. Vzced, Bepæced; 
debilitatus, debilis; q. d. color languidus: vel potius, 
q. d. woadchet, vel wadchet; i. e. color of woad : 


1 Skinn.” ſee WOAD: Sax. | 


WATTLED-WALL}< parum deflexo ſenſu 

WATTLES c 
crates : vel ut doct. Th. Henſh. auguratur, à Sax. 
Verel ; teges; a mat:”— to which Ray and 
Lye add, © Yarelap ; virgulæ, ex quibus crates 
attexuntur: alls made of hurdles, and clay, or 
lined with mats ; alſo ier, or hazle twigs, form- 
ed 1n the faſhion of gates, with which the ſhep- 
herds fold their flocks. 

WAVE an argument; © ab antiq. Brit. waivz ; 
derelinquo, argumentum pretermitto: Lye's Add.“ 
—to defer, put off, relinquiſh a diſpute. 

WEAKY ; © Anglis Boreal. Belg. wack ; 
Iceland. vokua ; madefieri ; veckur ; humor; moiſ- 
ture; humidus, madidus : Lye: - moiſt, wet. 

WEALS, ſtripes ; © Flandris, wevel, weffel ; 
Sax. Falan; vibex ; tumidi livores : Ray: —the 
black and blue 7i4ges, that riſe in the ſkin af- 
ter beating, 

WEAPON 2 Sax. FVæpen; Belg. wapen, 

WEAPUN IH Teut. wapfen; arma Skinn.“ 
— any kind of offenſive and defenſive weapon, 
or inſtrument. | 

WEASEND ; © Sax. Vapend ; gurgulio, ru- 
men : Jun. and Skinn.“ —the throat, or windpipe. 

WEATHER, beep ; © Sax. VeSep; Alman. 


weder; aries; origo vocabuli petita eſt ex Belg. - 


wederen ; vel Sax, Yidepian; quod fic animal 
mirifice refradtarium, et in obnitendo, tergiver- 
ſandoque modum non ſervans : Jun.” -an ob/ti- 
nate, ſtubborn, ſelf-willed creature; an old ram, 


generally very miſchievous; as Virgil obſerves - 


in his Ninth Ecl. 25, of the he-goat likewiſe ; 
Occurſare capro, cornu ferit ille, caveto. 


rative and ſignifying to grow, bee, become, 


the word waſſel ; waes being uſed in the impe- 
1 
* 


| * WEEK4 if not derived as in the former 


Alph. 


a Sax. Væcl; faſcia, 


WH 


Alph. it may come from Belg. weke; Sax, Fucu; 
hebdomas ; ſeven days time: Jun.” | 

WEER ; Sax. Fæn; 4 pooh or pond of wa- 
ter; alſo an engine to catch, and keep fiſh in: 
Ray.“ 

WELD Sax. Veld, or Fyld; to menage by 
frrength; to beat two pieces of iron ſtrongly to- 
gether in order to make them unite, 

_ | WELE ; © Belg. alle; Sax. Fæl; gurges, 
fluftus, unda : Lye's Add.” -a whirpoot, wave, or 
billow. | 

WELL-a day 1 Sax. Valapa; heu; alas! ab 
WELL-a way me! Skinn.“ 

WEM; © Sax. Fem; Ray:“ — a Plot, ſpecł, 
or blemiſh. 

WEN; © Sax. Fenn; Hollandis wenne; fruma, 
molliſtulum; tuber arboris; tumor in quo quaſi 
glandulæ dure oriuntur in cervice, et alis: Jun.“ 
—an excreſcence in the neck, &c. 

WENDED away ; turned from: Verſt. 
WESTEN * deſert, or wyld, woodie place: 
WUSTEN} Verſt. 

* WHEY ; if not derived as in the former 
Alph. it may come from © Sax. Hpæz; Belg. 
weye z ſerum lafis : Jun.“ the thin part of milk, 

WHIFF ; © antiq. Brit. chrwyth ; halitus, flatus 
ſubitus, et vehemens : Jun.” 4 ſudden, frong puff 

wind, 

WHIFLER, a wifling fellow ; © Belg. weyfeler, 
weyfelen; vagari, flutiuari, inconſtantem eſſe : Lye :” 
a vain, inſignificant, dae man. 


WHIG ; © Sax. Ppæg, Ppæge; ſerum: Skinn.“ 


and that is all he ſays; which certainly de- 
ſerves ſomething more, becauſe it differs ſo to- 
tally from the common acceptation of the word; 
and the art, WHEY above. 

WHIMSY, *© Teut. guinte en kopf; Fr. Gall. 
etiam guinte; ut aiunt, 1 a ſe quinte; il eſt en 
quinte de faire cela; ſignificat autem moraſitatem, 
vel moroſum, et anomalum. impetum aliquid fa- 
ciendi ; metaphora à chartis, vel mulica petita : 
Skinn.“ -a vagary, fancy. 

WHIN-4f; < Antiq. Brit. chwyn ; rhamnuus; 
noxia herba ſua ſponte ſuccreſcens : Jun.“ 4 
rough thorny plant, or ſhrub, growing on commons. 

WHIP away, and begone; © Dan. eg hbutpper 
fra ; abſilto : Jun.” —to jump, or ſeip aväay. 


WHISK, or bruſh; Dan. biſker ; tergo, as. 


tergo; Teut. wiſcben ; detergere ; wiſch ; penicil- 
lum, ceſticillus, fcopula : Skinn.” a ſmall kind of 
| broom, or bruſh, like a rod, to clean clothes 
with, &c. 

 'WHISK, e wear; © epomis linea mulierum; 
neſcio an quaſi white ; hoc a Sax. Ppir, Ppica; 
albus ; q. d. veſtis candida; et certe de hujus 
epomidis candore, mulieres valde ſollicitæ ſunt: 


e 


| 


| 


. 


| 


| 


_—_— 


wage 
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Skinn,” —but then it would be Gr. :—Litt. and 
Ainſw. differ widely from the Dr. in their ſenſe 
of the word epomis, calling it @ hoad, ſuch as 
graduates. and livery-men wear; @ mourning 
bood (unleſs they meant a morning hood) to be 


worn as an undreſs :—however, it is moſt proba- 
bly no hood at all; at leaſt our word whiſk ſig- 


niftes a ſmall piece of ſilk, or linen, of any color 


(not white alone) worn on themeck and ſhoulders. 
of children, like a handkerchief, 

* WHIT-/undoy; *©© which more rightly,” ſays 
Verſt. © ſhould be written Wried-/unday ; i. e. 
Sacred-ſunday : wied fignifying in our ancient. 
language, ſacred; and ſo called by reafon of the 
deſcending down of the Holy Ghaſte: - the good 
old gentleman's deriv. and interp. favours more 
of piety, than erudition ; for the generality of 
commentators have adopted the etym.. given in 
the former Alph. 


WHITTLE, © quaſi /hwittle,. eft purum pu- 
tum Saxonicum,” ſays Lye, under the art. Thw#te,, 


A Dpiran, vel Deoran ; cultells reſecare; — to cut 
or hack with a blunt, or ga 


to Mycon's vines, 
Atque mald vites incidere falce novellas. 


WHOAVE ; © Sax. Ppolp, ppalp: Ray:“ 


- 


to overwhelm. 


* WHORTLE- berries. if not derived from 
the Gr. as in the former Alph. we muſt attend to- 
Skinn. who ſays, © Somner ſcribit hirtle-berries X 


Sax, PeopT ; q. d. heart-berries; quod tamen 
mihi non videtur,” adds the Dr, © hec vaccinia: 
vitis Idææ videntur eadem effe, que noftri fa- 
ciales heurts, Gall. heurtes, appellitant :”— Bil- 


berries, black-berries; perhaps the fruit of the 


wild-brier, commonly called &ramble-berries, 
WHREAKE ; © Sax, Pppaca ; Iceland. Brat; 


ſputum, tulſis, pituita : Lye: —4 cough ;, or ſpit, 


phlegm : hroak, according to Ray. 
WHYE; Dan. hodiernis, et. Scotis gquie; 


. 


juvenca; à cow, or heifer : Ray: — this there- 


fore ſeems to be no more than a different dialect: 
for COW, or KINE ; both Sax. | 
WICK of 4 candle; © Sax. Feoc; Belg. 
wiecke ; linamentum ; ac proprie quidem linamen- 
tum implicitum in longum, ex linteorum carpta,, 
vulfa,. raſave lanugine leviter contortum: hinc 


Ellychnium dicitur Anglis the wick of @ candle; 
Jun. under the art. Week, as he writes it. 


WIGEON:: Skinn. writes it widging (then he 


ought to have written pidging ) Sax. Fiqzend, 
vel Figend; pugnax; q. d. avis pugnax; quibuſ- 
dam 
cea : a ſpecies of the duck tribe; ſuppoſed, 


enelops ; ex anatum genere: Ridero, glau- 
t 


have 


knife ; as Menaleas 
in the Third Ecl. 11, is ſuppoſed to have done 
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have received their denomination from their per- 


petually fighting, 1 5 

WIED; © facred : Verſt.“ 

* WIELD; © antiently weald, according to 
Verſt. (art. Earconwald) ſignifies to ſuſtain : and 
according to. this ſenſe, it may be applicable to 
the expreſſion wield a ſceptre ; to bold, to ſuſtain, 
to ſupport it in the hand : if ſo, then the interpre- 
tation given in the former Alph. muſt be re- 
tracted. oor! | 

WIGHT-1/te ; Verſt. ſuppoſes it was ſo called 
from the Vites, or Jutes; and there ſeems to be 
ſome probability in the ſuppolition, but that is all 
that can be ſaid in behalf of it; for Shering. p. 39, 


far mote reaſonably affirms, that © inſulam Ye&rm : 


non à Vitis hoc nomen accepiſſe; ſed longè ante 
eorum adventum in Britanniam hujus meminerit 


From S Ax ON, &c. 


the cable is wound in weighing anchor. 


„ 


Ptolemæus (140 after Chriſt) et ante Ptolemæum 
Plinius (79 after Chriſt) huc accedat, quod ante 


Anglorum acceſſum in Britanniam nomen gentis 
Vitarum inauditum erat: quare nomen hoc ipſis 


i 


ab inſulà accreviſſe par eſt opinari:“ —and in 
p- 42, he adds, nomen enim hoc inſulæ ab 


antiguis Britannis multis ante ſæculis, quam Getæ, 


ſive Vite (ſi lubeat fic vocare) illuc acceſſerint 


datum eſt, qui lam Guy:b nominarunt, quod 
divortium ſignificat; quia ex maris eruptione A 
continente divulſa fit :"—ſo that at laſt it is a 
Britiſh name; unleſs we could trace the word 
Guyth up to the Gr. lang. which I have not as yet 
been able to do. Ea 

WILL with a wiſp; an ignis fatuus, or faint, 


— 


glimmering vapor, kindled in moiſt places, and 


running along the ground; but why it ſhould 
have acquired the name of Will, any more than 
Tom, I have not as yet learnt, unleſs it began with 


aW: it ſeems to mean the ſudden, quick ap- 


arance of a ſprite, or goblin, with a lighted 
wiſp of ſtraw in his hand, which is ſeen, and 
is preſently out again : ſometimes he is called 

ack with a lanthorn : — for the deriv. ſee 
WILLIAM; Gr.: and WISP of bay: Sax. 

* WILLOW ; «© fortaſſe non male willow; 
et Belg. willige, et wilge dictam quod minime 
gravate torquentis flectentiſque voluntatem ſequa- 
tur ; ab illo Sax. Pilan; conneFere : Jun.“ —the 
former interpretation, voluntatem ſequatur, looks 
as if it ſhould be derived from the willingneſs and 
compliableneſs of its nature: but then it would 
be Gr.: the latter beſpeaks Sax. if Pilan ſignifies 


to join, couple, twiſt together, to entwine. 


- WINDE « Sax, Yindan, Apindan ; 
 WINDING-þeet { Belg. and Teut. winden; 
WINDLAS . torquere, implicare, glome- 
WINDLE rare: Jun. Skinn. and 


Lye:“ to roll up, or round, as thread or yarn, 


: W O 


into a bottom: alſo that machine, - round which 


WINDLE, © appelhatur corbis, /porta: ga 
/indel, a Vindan 32 Lye {26 ſerve, « 
baſket :—this ſeems to be a forced deriv. 

WINDLE-fray : © Yindel-peneop; pindel 
denotat corbem, ut ſupra; unde propemodum in- 
ducor,” ſays Lye, “ut credam windle-ftraw pro- 
prie uſurpari de calamis, ex quibus corbiculæ 
conficiebant:“ —ſtram, of which ſome kind of 


Leives, or baſkets, were made: and we often hear 


our Norfolk farmers pronounce ftraw, as if it 
was written ſtray :—let me only obſerve, that 
STRAW is Gr. 

WINSING, very probably o'1ght to be writ- 
ten wunſing; ſince Shering. 305, tells us, that 
« wiunſee ſignificat Gothicè opt: - which in a 
particular ſenſe may ſignify wantos and fro- 
licſome. | 

WIPP a hem : © Gothi verbum wippgan ejuſ- 
dem ſignificationis olim habuiſſe, teſtari mihi 
videntur wippga; corona; et waips; limbus; 
unde Douglaſſiana wyppis ; corone ; et wyppet ; 
circumligatus ; et Suec. wippa : Lye:”—TJohnſon 
writes it whip ; and explains it by ſewing ſlightly; 
but à wippt hem, is properly à round, not a flat, 
or broad hem, and is ſewn as cloſe and as firm as 
any other hem: indeed, ſtrictly ſpeaking, @ wipp 
is a hem, or border; but we ule it rather as a verb, 
or participle, and ſay to wipp, or à wippt hem. 

WISP round “ Suec. wiſpa; Belg. 

WISP of ſtraw, or hay wiſp dicebatur cefticel- 
lus, peniculus ; 1. e. ſtramen in circulum contor- 
tum, ut onera bajulantium capitibus imponatur : 
etiam ſtraminis manipulus leviter contortus, ad 
aliquid abſtergendum : Jun,” —a handful of traw 
haſtily caught up, and ſlightly twiſted together, to 
wipe down horſes with, eo. Fo 

WITHERWIN ; © an aduerſarie : Verſt.“ 

WOAD ; © Sax. FVad; Alman. Fode; ſandix, 
iſatis, glaſtum, vitrum ; the famous plant, with 
which our good old anceſtors are ſaid to have 


tinged themſelves of à blueiſh color: Skinn. ſays, 


« qua Britannæ mulieres totum corpus in quibus 
Sacris obleverunt:” for which he quotes Salmaſius 
in Sol. p. 254: but Cæſar tells us, that the nen 
anointed themſelves with the juice of this plant, 
in order to look more fierce and terrible in bat- 


tle: © omnes vero fe Britanni vitro inficiunt, quod 


Cæruleum efficit cctorem,. atque hoc horribiliore 
ſunt in pugna aſpectu: Bell. Gall. lib. v. cap. 14. 

WODMEL ; © pluribus Angliæ tractibus ita 
vocatur panni genus à nautis ab Icelandia depor- 
tatum (and their language ſeems to be of the 
ſaine texture) Iceland. vadmal; Suec. wadmal; 


paunus levi-denſis, et vilior: quod Verelius 
- compoſitum 
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compoſitum vult à vad; textum ; et mal; menſu- 
ratum: Lye:” a very coarſe clotbdbz. _ 
WONDER Sax. Pundpian; mirart : 
WONDERLYC\{ Jun.” — Martinius Belg. 
ewonderen deduxit à wenden; vertere, mutare ; 
mirabundi etenim, inquit ille, mirandi ſtudio 
mentem huc illuc vertunte addo et, ſays Lye, 
quod. eo redigat homines admiratio, atque in 
ſtatuam veluti commutato animis repentino aliquo 
malo fulminatis; oculis inopini ſpectaculi no- 
vitate caligantibus; manibus ſtupore devinctis; 
pedibus in miniſterium ſuſtinendi corporis vix 
ſufficientibus; voce denique faucibus hærente, 
« auferunt nobis vocem, quæ fieri poſſe non 
credimus, et ſilentium eſt admiratio ſubita mi- 
ſerorum :“ Quintiliaa. | 
WONG: © vet. Angl. campus, planities ; Sax. 
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Yang, Yong; Iceland. vang, vangur : Lye:”— 


a field, or wide extended plain. 

WORLD «#ithout end, according to Somner, 
_ originates a. © worolf; ſeculum; et werildi, 
werildis; ſeculum, ſæculi: Sax. Feonulde, unde 
noſtrum world; quod. Belg. wereld; Teut. 
werld :''—but if he meant the world we inhabir, 
he was probably wrong ; for that ſeems to be 
Gr. as we have ſeen in the former Alph. 

nir Sax. Fyhr, Fienpe; Fr. Theotiſc. 

WORST \ wierſero; pejor; Goth. wairs; ma- 
lus : Jun. and Skinn.“ —bad, naught, defective. 

* WORSTED : if not derived from the Gr. 
as in the former Alph. it may ſignify © lana 
quædam textilis; à WYorfted, oppido in agro 
Norfolcienſi, ejus opificio olim nobili: lego 
autem,“ ſays Skinn. “ in grammatica Anglo- 
Gallica, Oftade pro eodem ; fed noſtræ credo ori- 
ginis :'—a ſpecies of yarn, firſt manufactured, 
or principally manufactured, at a town in Nor- 
folk, called Worſted. 

WORTH ; woe worth you; Anglis Boreal. 
wea worth you; Belg. werden; Sax. FVeoppan; 
eſſe, fieri ; woe betide you, or befall you. 

_ WOUND); the paſt tenſe, and participle of 
WINDE : Sax. | 

WRECK; © rese naufragio adadtæ in terram ; 
et id quod mare ejicit: Spelm.” —it ſeems to 
have been formed by tranſpoſition from Yepp ; 
quaſi ſea up-werp, or wrep; unde wreck ; what 
the ſea throws up, or caſts on ſhore. 


4 0 glorie: Verſt. 


WULDRE 
WUN - « vett. Anglis gaudium ; 
WUNNE Alman. Auna; Sax. Fynn; 
WUNN-SOME } hinc ſeptentrionalium An- 


glorum <ounſom ; comptus, jucundus ; et eorundem 
4 wun to. ſee ; viſu jucundum: Nicolſon, as quoted 
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by Lye:“ and from hence we have undoubtedly 
taken our common words fur, and funny; game- 
' ſome, frolickſome. 
WVNSTERAN, finifter ; the left fide: Verſt.“ 
WYRSE ; © vvoors : Verſt.“ —only a various 
dialect for WORSE : Sax. 
WYTEN ; „Goth. witan ; cuftodire ; to wyten 
it from falling; cuſtodire, obſervare ne cedat: Lye:“ 
to preſerve, or keep it from falling, 1. e. to ſupport it. 
J. 
X, occidentalibus etiamnum in quotidiano 
| uſu eſt ante participia paſſiva; ybeen, 
ydone : y quoque pro g uſurpatum fuiſſe a ſcrip- 
toribus noſtris paulo veterioribus, nemo 1gnorat, 
qui primoribus, ut dicitur digitis eorum ſeripta 
attigerit; ut yate, pro gate; yaf et yave, pro gave; 
yeft, pro gift: Jun.“ 

YARE; © Teut. geaber, jearen; fervidus, avidus : 
Skinn.” —eager, lively :—*<© when ſpoken of graſs, 
or paſtures, it ſignifies freſh, and green : Ray.” 

YARN ; © Sax. Leapn; Teut. garn; filum, 
lana : Skinn.“ —a woolen thread, 

YAUD, only a various diale& of JADE, or 
ſorry horſe. | 

YEENDER : © Sax. undenn, vel undepnriH ; 
hora diet zertia,” ſays Jun. in the art. undren- 
time; © que nobis nunc eſt na; qua hori 
quoniam prandere ſolebant, etiam prandium nun- 
cuparunt undennmer :”—it would appear very 
extraordinary to modern politeneſs, to invite a 
gentleman to dine with you at nine in the morn- 
ing: but Ray, in the art. Andorr, tells us, it 
was an afternoon's meal; viz. the ninth hour from 
ſix in the morning, which is three in the afternoon. 

YEME,; Sax. Lymen; cura, ſtudium: Lye:“ 
care, heed, caution. | ; 

YEXING; © Sax. Leocrung; Belg. Bick, 
bickſe ; fingultus : Jun.” to ſob, gaſp, and luck all 
at once; i. e. hickup :—Shakeſpear, in his Mid- 
ſummer Night's Dream, has very probably pre- 
ſerved this word, tho' in Johnſon's edition it ap- 
pears under a different form: for among the 


various pranks which Fairy Puck relates of his 
performance, he ſays, 


e particula præpoſitiva, pleriſque Anglis 


And ſometimes lurk I in the goſſip's bowl, 
| | [of lamb's wool] 


In very likeneſs of a roaſted crab, — [apple] 
And when ſhe drinks, againſt her lips I bob, 
And on her wither'd dewlap pour the ale ;— 
The wiſeſt aunt, telling the ſaddeſt tale, 
Sometime for three-foot ſtool miſtaketh me ; 
Then flip I from her bum: down topples * 
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And Taylor cries, and falls into a cough, 


Then the whole quire hold their hips, and loffe, 


And waxen in their mirth, | laugh] 
(And yexen in their mirth,) and neeze, and ſwear, 
A merrier hour was never waſted there : 
on which the learned editor obſerves, that waxen 
ſignifies encreaſes ; as the moon waxes :”—but 
moſt probably Shakeſpear wrote, or at leaſt meant, 
vexen in their mirth ; that is, hold their fides, and 
laugh, and hick up, and ſneeze, and proteſt they 
never paſſed a merrier hour in their lives. 
YMB, or ombe ; about: Verſt. 
YON F Sax, Leond; Belg. ghender ; 


YOND illic, per, ultra: Lye: — far- 
' _YONDER)} ther of. 
. YRFE, an heritage : 
YRFE.WEARD, an heyre | erſt.—an beir. 
YRTHLING, 4 hyreling erg 
YRTHLINGAS, hyrelings ? 


. 


YUCK1< Belg. mk Teut. jeucken; pru- 
YUKE) rire: Skinn,” and © yon, Lye:“ 
to itch, tickle, or teaſe, | 


© Thus,“ as good old Verſtegan obſerves, ©] 
could heerin haue enlarged myſelf very much, and 
peraduenture haue much pleaſured ſome of our 
Engliſh poets. with great choiſe of our own 
ancient woords, which as occaſion requyred they 
might with more reaſon renew and bring in 
vie again (by ſom-what facillitating, yf need 


were, the ortographie) then to become the bor- 


rowers, and perpetual debters of ſuch languages 
as wil not bee beholding to vs for ſo much as a 
woord ; and when wee haue gotten from them as 
many woords as wee wil, they can neuer carry a 
true coreſpondence vnto ours, they beeing of 


other nature, and originall.“ 
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ARTICLES, which have been added, or altered, fince the Copy went 
to Preſs; and to which References may be eafily made with a Pen, 
thus—Add. for the new Articles; and à. for the additional ones, to be 


added at the End of the former, 
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A. 


dern French word is ſo much diſtorted 
and disfigured from its Gr. original, that 
no one at firſt ſight could poſſibly imagine it was 
derived à Ken: ſcarce any two words can be 
more diſtant in appearance, found, ſenſe, and 
ſignification, than accoutrements, and Koxſo: and yet 


\ CCOUTREMENTS ; this pretty mo- 


it will be found, that they are abſolutely one and 


the ſame : thus, Korlw is the root of Ke, unde 
Kölln, culter, (quaſi cutter) cullellum; the long 


iron knife, which is placed before the plow-ſhare, 


and which firſt cuts the earth, while the ſhare turns 
it up: from culter comes the French word coutre ; 
the coulter, or -plow-ſhare : from coutre comes 
accoutre ; to ſignify dreſſed, or adorned 1. e. culti- 
vated, and improved, as to his outward dreſs, 
appearance, and Habilliments; and here uſed to ſig- 
nify a ſoldier dreſſed out in all his regimentals, 
furniture, and equipage. 

ADDLE ; at the end, add ;—or rather with 
Caſaub. we may derive adale ab Adiav, Tovyngpos, 
malus : Heſych. 

ADMIR-AL; at the end, add;—Spelm. under 
admiralius, utterly rejects this latter deriv. © A 
Gr. AX-pwgss inquiunt plerique ;- a ſalſugine, in 
ſalo mari ſuum exercet imperium: inſulſè procul- 
dubio: and then he proceeds to derive admiral 
thus; © in aula orientalis imperii voces multæ 
occurrunt bilinguis hujuſmodi compoſitions (ex 
Arabo et Greco connubio,) ſc. amir, vel emir ; 
rex, princes, eparchus, prefetius; et Ang, mari- 
nus; ut fit admir-alius ; vel potius amir-aliys (and 


— 


Eween Alſatia, and Holſatia, may be eaſily diſ- 


A L 


this may have given origin to Milton's ex- 
preſſion of ſome great ammiral, or rather amiral; 


_ ky ks 


I. 294:) quaſi princeps, vel prefefius-marinus ; 


a ruler, or chief commander at ſea; placetque eo 
magis quod Axe, Homero legitur pro refore 
maris, ipſoque NVeptuno. 

 ADULTERER; at the end, add ;—let me 
however produce another deriv. from Blount 
which, if it does not appear too much like a 
play on words, may bid as fair as the former ; 
Viz, © adulterium ab ad-alterius-t:rum; the going 
to another man's bed, which the adulterer and adul- 
tereſs always aim at;“ tho' indeed madam may 
take the opportunity of either admitting him to 
her own, or of going to his; or of meeting at 
a third place: only ſtill it is Gr. :—for alterius, 
ſee ALTERATION: and Litt. and Ainſw. 
derive torus à Tegw, reg, Toga, ut fit quicquid 
rotundum, præcipue gramen, vel culmus tortus in 
funiculum, ſuper quem antiqui ſtragula ſternebant. 


AGE; at the end, add ;—the gradation of 


this word ſeems to have been formed in this 
manner; As, Ale, AF, vum, &4Vitas, etas ; 
avitage, ayage, age. 


AL-SATIA: begin with; -The difference be- 


covered by their different deriv. ; but it is not fo 


eaſy to fix the deriv. of Alſatia: Sheringham, © 


Pp. 28, is of opinion, that Alſatia might have 
been the habitation of the Cid-Saxons; for he 
ſays, “ his addi poteſt Chronologia Saxonica, 
que majores noſtros Sald-Saxen, i. e. Veteres= 


Saxones vocant :*—this Eald-Saxen ſeems to have 


been converted into Al-Satia, or Olt-Satia; Germ. 
Oli-Saxen, i. e. Alt, Ald, Eald, or Old-6axons , 
4 E 2 and 
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and conſequently Gr.: ſee OLD, and SEAX : 

 —and. yet, in p. 31, he.has given us another 
deriv. via. Alſatia nomen 

iſſe videtur; nam edel-Sarrian olim nominatim 

eſſe conſtat; que hodie detruncata voce Elſatia, 

five Al/atia dicitur; eſt autem Edel-Safſia, Nobilis- 

Saxonia; juxta nominis etymologiam: but ſtil]. 
it is Gr.; for Sdel is the ſame as SSdel, which 

may be derived ab Hos, ingenium, proprietas, 

nobilitas :—ſhould neither of theſe etym. be ad- 

mitted, we muſt then attend to Clel. who 

ſays, —&c. 


+} 


- AM-PUTATION ; at the end, add ;—vel à 
Tivy0arouas, Ieub -H, audio, puto which laſt verb 
has been made to ſignify either 4hink, meditate, 
ebnfider ; or ts prune, ſeparate, and cut off. Tang: 

ANCIENT, or en/ign, ſeems to be a violent 
diſtortion of arnte/ignanus, according to Litt.—» 
and conſequently Gr.: ſee SIGN ; Gr.: even 
the French have done better, for they write it 
e but this orthogr. is not proper; for 
this looks as if they intended to derive it from 
enſis; a ſword; whereas it ought to have been 
written either a2 gn, or ant/ign. whe: 

2860 Tow Litt. and Ainſw. derive 

ANXIOUS f anxius ab ango; and ango from 
Ayx®, ſtrangulo; to ſtifle; to be diſtreſſed, or 
diſturbed in thought : only Ainſw's. 4to. writes it 
Ayyu: which is certainly wrong. 

APRI-COCK ; after Upt.” add ;—or perhaps 
it may be compounded of apricus, and coctus; 
—if ſo, it would be derived from the foregoing 
art. and COOK; i. e. Gr. ſtill. 

ARD, or aert; both Verſt. and Skinn. allow, 
that the terminations ard, aert, and art, as in 
Rayn-ard, Rich- ard, ſignify nature, genius, diſ- 
poſition; and ſuppoſe them to be Sax. : but they 
feem to be no more than Sax. contractions, and 
tranſpoſitions of Aęil-u, quaſi Azg]-n, unde ger, 
contracted to ard; virtus, natura, indoles, ingeni- 
um; virtue, nature, diſpaſition, genius. 

ARF; perhaps only a contraction and tranſ- 
poſition of affright, or afroid; and conſequently Gr. 
ARM; at the end, add ;—or perhaps ab Npes, 
urmus; the ſhoulder. 

AS-SUME ; at the end, add ;—let me how- 
ever obſerve from Litt. that“ /umo may very 
probably be derived à /um-mihi, quod proprie eſt 
multum, et quaſi nimium mihi tribuo ; to take too 
much upon oneſelf —and we uſe it likewiſe in 
the ſame ſenſe, joined with another prepoſition ; 
thus, pre-ſume, pre-ſumption, pre-ſumptuous : 
conſequently ſtill it is Gr.; for /um originates ab 
Eu-: and mihi ab Eyou. 
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atteint ; Lat. attafus; i. e. aſſecutus, deprebenſus : 
vel altadus, ut arbores dba dicimus; i. e. 
illas, et atas bd attinfus, and 27741. 
are two different words; conſequently take gif. 
ferent roots; and therefore it is the more re. 
markable, that this great Gloſſariſt ſhould add, 
A ſunt et qui à tingendo ducunt, ut fit attingus, 
quaſi diſcoloratus, coinguinatus: — and this with- 
out doubt is the — true deriv.; for though 
tango in compolition makes attingo, yet both 
thoſe verbs make their ſupines and participle 
ball us, and attadtus; not attinfus; and conſe- 
quently attinctus muſt, and can derive only from 
ingo, not tango; both of which are Gr.: ſee 
TACTION, and TINGE : — our word attain! 
however may be derived, from either of thoſe 
verbs; only it takes a different root, according 
to the different verb we make choice of. 
AVER-DU-POIS: Fr. Gall. avoir-du-poix ; 
habere juſlum, ſeu debitum pondus; to have juſt, 
and due weight : conſequently half Gr. and half 
Lat.: ſee HAVE, Gr.: and POUND, Lat. only 
it may be doubted, whether DU here ſignifies 
due, or juſt : if it does, it is Gr. 
AUMBREY ; at the end, add ;—and yet it 
ſeems probable, that aumbrey may be derived 
« ab ambra, vel ambrum, according to Spelm. 
i. e. à Lat. amphora ; à Gr. Apgolegevs, quod cadum 
ſignificat; proprie vero vas geſtorium :—and here 
uſed to ſignify the place, where ſuch veſſels 
are kept. | 


B. 


ADGER, or dealer in corn; by our having 
written this word in the ſame manner as 
the name of the animal, we have rendered the 
etym. of it the more obſcure ; but, whatever 
may be the deriv. of the animal, it is. ſcarce 
probable that they ſhould both of them be de- 
rived from the ſame ſource ; at leaſt a badger of 
corn is a merchant, who buys corn, ſalt, and 
other articles, in one place, in order to ſel] 
them in another; and theſe articles formerly were 
conveyed in BAGS: conſequently Gr. 
BA-LANCE ; quaſi bi-lance; a deuble beam, 


or baſon ; commonly—&c. 


BALLAST ; commonly called “ Jaftage, ft, 


and leſtage,“ ſays Spelm. © Gallis præterea dici- 
tur pro ſabulo navibus injecto, ut ſtabiliores 
navigent :”—or as Virgil obſerves of the bees, 
Geo, IV. 194, 


= et ſpe lapillos, 


Ut cymbe inſtabiles, fluctu jactante, ſaburram 


AT-TAINDER }Spelm. would derive « 47 
 AT-TAINT tinfkus à Gall. attaint, five 


Tollunt ; his ſeſe per igania nubila /ibrant : 
t be 


| 5 
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the ballaſt, or rather balance of the ſhip: conſe- 
quently Gr. : ſee BA-LANCE : Gr. | 
BAN-DORE; after mu/ical inſtrument, add; — 
called @ rebeck: from the name Hardaga, we 
might ſuppoſe it ought to be written Harduęa, 
and compounded of Ha,, Pan; the god of ſbep- 
herds; and Awgov, donum ; a giſt; being the pipe, 
conſiſting of ſeven reeds, or ſtops ; and ſuppoſed 
to have been invented by him; as Virgil men- 
tions, Ecl. II. 33, | 
Pan primum calamos ceri conjungere plures 
Inſtituit: Pan curat oves, oviumque magiſtros. 
BARD : if the word Druid be Gr. as all our 


etymol. allow, then there can be no heſitation in 


admitting, that the word bard may be Gr. like- 
wiſe; and Litt. tells us, that © Bard ſignifies 
waerd, or word; which, like Eros, ſignifies et 
verbum, et carmen: — now the Bards were moſt 
certainly the Britiſh poets, harpers, or fingers ; 
and of equal antiquity with the Druids : there- 
fore the deriv. of /e Bards will be eaſily found 
under'the articles WEIRD, or WORD : Gr. 
BARNE ; after the Celtic bairn, add ;—but, 
according to Voſſ. verna ſeems to come © ab 
Epery-yevau, vere-nati, contracted to verna; qui 
ex ancillis civium Rom. wvere-nati ſunt: — a bond 
man, or woman, really-born in one's houſe : ſee 
VERNACULAR ; Gr.: let me however juſt 
obſerve, that probably our word barne is not 
derived from verna; but perhaps only another 
dialect for Born; and may then be derived à 
Peg, as above, quaſi ogy, born; barne; mean- 
ing any young child, or one newly BORN : Gr. 


BAR-RACKS for /o/diers, ſeem to be only a 


various diale& of bharreichs, compounded of bar, 
par, or mar contracted from major, a Meyag: and 
reich, another contraction of. reg-num, à rego; 
ab Aęx, quaſi Paxw; rego: ſo that the whole 
compound may ſignify the head-quarters for 
ſoldiers; which might perhaps at firſt have 
been called barracks from. their reſemblance to 
PAR-ISHES, which take the ſame deriv. 

BARROWS, or Hills; after nothing more, add; 
—antiently they were the burying places of thoſe 
killed in battle; numbers of which are to be 
found on Saliſbury plain, about $:one-benge ; and 
many other places, where battles have been 
fought. | 

BAU-BLES; at the end, add; —Spelm. de- 
rives them rather © à Gall. bean, et belle; q. d. 
ſplendida, et ſpecioſa: — but ſtill they are Gr. : 
fee BEAU, and BELLE: Gr. 

BEATING with child; at the end, add ;— 
being derived either from the foregoing root 
BEAT, or bang; 1. e. threb, like the pulſe, and 
the leaping, or ſpringing of the child in the 


womb ; elſe it may deſcend from the ſame root 
with FLUTTER: Gr. | G 
BED of juſtice; at the end, add ;—the ambi- 
guity of the deriv, is evident; as evident as the 
miſtake of Anchiſes, in the Third En, 180; 
Agnovit prolem ambiguam, geminoſque pa- 
rentes ; 
Seque novo veterum deceptum errore locorum: 


| the deception took its riſe from the double con- 


ſtruction of the Greek verb Atye, and the Latin 
word lefius;, Aryw, dico, gives origin to lego, 
legere; unde lex, legis; quia lex legi ſolet; the 
ſupines of lego are ledtum, leclu; and the parti- 
ciple paſſ. ledus: but ledus ſignifies likewiſe a 
bed ; from Aryw, cumbo, jaceo; unde Arms, lectus ; 
a bed, or couch: from whence the barbarous 
pleonaſm, and hideous ambiguity, are ſufficiently 
manifeſt and plain. | 

BEEF-eaters: can any word have degenerated 
more from the original idea, than this now before 
us ?—the king's beef-eaters ! and why not his 
mutton-eaters too did our kings at firſt appoint 
them only to eat-beef at their public entertain- 
ments, merely for the diverſion and amuſement 
of their queens, and their courtiers ?—hiſtory 
informs us, that when the jealouſies between the 
houſes of York and Lancaſter were ſcarcely ſub- 


ſided at the union of the two Rofes, under 


Henry VII. that ſuſpicious monarch inſtituted 
this company of Beef-eaters, as his own body 


guard, to attend him both abroad, and at board; 


like the antient dapifers; 1. e. to go with him 


to deck his table, and adorn his board, whenever 
he ſtaid at home : and even to this day, in their 


warrants they are called zable-deckers; i. e. were 
to place all he veſſels belonging to the king's 


board ; or were to be his beo-feteurs, degenerated 


into beef-eaters, by a tranſpoſition of the letter 7; 


and a ſimilarity of ſound in the two laſt ſyllables ; 


to ſignify men who were to ſerve at the royal. 


bu-fet : conſequently Gr. as will be ſeen under 
the art, BU-FET : Gr. 

BEET ; after white ſpecies, add ;—notwith- 
ſtanding Littleton, Ainſworth, Nugent, and— 


BID, or command; at the end, add ;—vel à 


Biz, vis; unde BiaCopar, ol. Biad-copai, C090 3 

to compell, to command another, 4 
BIER; at the end, add; — that feretrum 

originates à See, there can be no doubt; but 


that our word bier originates from thence, will 
icarce be admitted: it ſeems rather, according 


to Litt. to come from Bæęis: and both: Herodot. 
and Suid, tell us, that Bagis was an Egyptian 


* BINN; 


abroad, whenever he went from the palace; and 


baat, wherein they carried the dead bodies to 
burying. 
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* BINN ; at the end, add ;—it ought my 


to be referred to the Sax. Alph. 

BLABBER-lipt ; at the end, add ;—fo that 
blabber-lipt ſeems to be a repetition of the ſame 
terms, quaſi /aber-lipt, or lip of lips; i. e—&c. 

BLANC-MANGER, commonly written, and 
pronounced Zlemmange, or blammangee ; but de- 
rived à Baaf, et Macro, pack, unde mando; 
which thoſe common perverters of language, 
the French, have converted and diſtorted into 
manger ; to ſignify o eat: and conſequently | 
blanc-manger is a white-edible, made of almonds, ; 
and jellies, &c. : ſee likewiſe MANCHET, and 
MUNCH : Gr. | | 

BLOW-milk; © flat milk : Ray: —it ſeems to- 
have been derived from its color; and conſe- 


Bleed; becauſe the blood is the life of man; and 
bread is the ſtaff of life, 

BRIDE-ake takes it origin from the antient 
Roman cuſtom of Confarreatiop, a marriage cere- 
mony in token of the moſt firm alliance between 
man and wife, in the common participation of 4 
cake of wheat, or barley : © this ceremony,” ſays 
Blount,” “ is ſtill retained in part with us, by that 
which we call the bride-cake, uſed at many wed- 
dings :”—but whatever were the ingredients of 
the antient bride-cakes, the modern are made 
of ſuch coſtly articles, that the wealthy now-a- 
days ſeem to vie with each other, more in the 
extravagance of the compoſition, than in a know- 
ledge of the inſtitution, 

BROGUES : this is another inſtance how 


vently is deſcended, according to Spelm. © A | ſtrangely the ſenſe of words will alter in a courſe 
blaudius, blodius, vel blavus; à Germ. Zlaiw: — | of time; thus all our dictionaries tell us, that 
then all ſeem to be only ſo many different dialects | brogues ſignify Iriſþ wooden ſhoes: but Shering. 
of Iaauvxes, plaucts, cefius, caruleus ; blue, or a | p. 380, tells us, there was a Daniſh king who 
faint blue color: ſce BLUE; Gr.: or FLAT- | acquired the ſurname of © Loth-brocus, ita Reg- 
milk : Gr. nerus, à veſtibus hirſutis, quibus indutus, duos 
BLUE; at the end, add ;—or perhaps Blue inuſitatæ magnitudinis ſerpentes occidit, ut Saxo 
may be only a different dialect of Taxv-xc: thus, | refert, agnominatus eſt; nominis vero rationem, 
glaucus, blaudius, blavius, Blavus; unde Germ. | ita explicat Stephanius; ab hirſutis Braccis dictus 
blaiw ; whence our blue; cyaneus, ca/ius. | eſt Lod-brog, quaſi Loden-brog ; (i. e. he was ſur- 
BOAT-ſwain : Spelm. writes it“ bat-ſueins | named Loth-brocus, on account of the leather- 
proprie qui in ſcaphis et minoribus navigiis | 4reeches his majeſty wore) brog enim - braccas, 
gperam navant ; remigantes, potius quam velifi- | five femoralia, noſtra lingua denotat: — and 
cantes: ex Bat; ſcapha; a boat; et ppang, | Sammes, 436, calls them his fur-leather breeches; 
_ eperarium ; ppangan, vel ppincan, /aborare :”— | becauſe perhaps dreſſed with the fur, or hair on: 
thoſe who laboured at the oar, not who managed | reg therefore, ſignifying femoralia, ſeems to 
the ſails : ſuch was the original idea: however | have been contracted from þracca, gu brog-ga ; 
both BOAT, and SWINK, are Gr. | but now, brog, and bregue, appear ſo very much 
BOB, or fob of; after fabula, add; — quaſi | alike, that they ſeem to be one and the ſame; and 
fib-ula; a fb; a flory; unde fob; unde bob; to | if fo, then they are undoubtedly Gr, as we have 
put a man off with mere words, fiftitious tales. ſeen in the art. BREECHES : Gr. 
* BOOR; at the end, add ;—or, ſhould this BROW of a bill; at the end, add ;—there is 
not be admitted, we muſt then have recourſe to | however one thing more, which the Dr. if he 
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the Sax. Alph. | pleaſed, might have taken notice of, ſince he 

BOOTH ; after Skinn.” add; —thus would | has quoted Caſaubon; and that is, the cloſe con- 
| the Dr. run through all the Northern tongues, if | formity of expreſſion between the Engliſh and | 
there were a thouſand more, rather than look at | Greek languages; cum et de monte quoque di- | 
the Greek word Bud-os, victus; et Bio, vivo; to | cant Angli, the brow of a hill; ut Græci Opeuy 


live, to abide in any place for a long, or a ſhort | rs opus. 
time: and here uſed to ſignify an edifice erected BRUSH; at the end, add ;—or perhaps, ac- 
to abide in only for a ſhort duration; to continue in | cording to Litt. bruſh may be derived à Bua, 
} only for a ſhort time: ſee likewiſe BIDANCE, IB; a little ſprub, like the twigs of birch; 
} or BIDE ; meaning an abode, or a booth. - | whereof they make bruſpes, and brooms. 
tt BOUNDS, at the end, add ;—or rather, ac- BUCK-wheat ; at the end, add; — Minſhew 
cording to Spelm. “ à Bzves, (quaſi Buss) collis, | tells us, it was called birci triticum, © quod birci 
tumulus; cujuſmodi ſolent eſſe agrorum metæ:“ | delectentur ea plantà:“ now buck properly ſig- 
— ſmall billocks, generally raiſed, as the limits of | nified a be. goat; and might be derived either 
any diſtrict. from INlewt, binnulus ; or from the ſame root with 
BREAD ; after Upt.” add — Bd, or rather | BUCK, and doe; Gr. | 
Belo, Beoclopuyor ; or elſe perhaps a Beolos, ſanguis; | BUCKLE of 4 ſhot 3 e Beide, A Bus, bos, 
| | —— bovicula, 


1 
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Fovicula, contracted to bucula ; fibula + Litt.“ 4 
button, or any thing to tie or faſten the ſhoe 
with; and at firſt made of an ox-thong, which 
was called the latchet. | 

BUCKLER ; from the foregoing root ; be- 
cauſe bucklers, or ſhields, were firſt of all made, 
or at leaſt covered, with ox-hides. 

BU-FET, in modern French, » 4 but, 
according to Hickes, is compounded of two Sax. 
words, Beod (or perhaps Beond, contracted to 
beo; and then changed to beau, or to by,) menſa; 
a table; and far, or pax, vas; a veſſel :”—now, 
it is the more extraordinary, that this learned 
gentleman ſhould not have ſeen, that this whole 
compound is Gr.; for Beod, (or rather Beopd) 
is no more than à board; which is itſelf but a 
tranſpoſition of broad, as every menſa, or table, 
muſt be; and conſequently broad is evidently 
derived à Ilaalvs, latus; broad; unde board, or 
table; whence the word boarder, or one who is 
admitted at our hoard: and as for the latter part 
of the compound, pet, or pax, they are evident 
diſtortions of vas; @ veſſel, or cup; and conſe- 
_ quently Gr. likewiſe; as we ſhall ſee under the 
arts. VAT, and VESSEL: fo that a bu-fet ſigni- 
fies a board to ſet veſſels, cups, glaſs, china, 
&c. on. 

BURROW for rabbets; Spelm. under the art. 
bergeum, lays, ©* colles illi antiquorum plerumque 
ſunt tumuli ; cam ne adhuc byngerxopa, i. e. 
cœmeteria in uſu eſſent: hinc denique cunicu- 


lorum oculamenta et habitacula, berries, ſeu | 


burrowes dicimus : if this be right, they will 
take the ſame origin with either BARROWS, or 
BURY the dead: Gr. 

BY-LAWS, according to Spelm. are derived 
a “ bellagines, pro bilaganes, que ſunt jura muni- 
cipaha Gothorum : by enim Sax. habitatio; et 


byan; babitare; and laze, Gothis lagen; law; | 


ſunt autem leges, quas villarum incolæ ſibi con- 
ſtituerint obſervandas: but ſtill they are Gr.: 
ſee BIDE, or inbabit; and LAW; Gr.: i. e. 
laws made by the inhabitants of any place among 
themſelves, 


. 
ALAMITY ; at the end, add ;—and there- 


fore ſince, according to lord Bacon, calamitas 
is firſt derived from calamus; which ſignifies 
ſtraw ; and ſince calamitas is in the next place 
uſed to ſignify: that diforder, by which corn can- 
not get out of the ſtalk ;, it might be better to 
derive our word calamity immediately from 
Kaaaxpmoes, calamus; a ſtraw, pipe, or reed. 


CALF's-gin ; perhaps what Litt. and Ainſw. 
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call a catf's chaldron, which they tranſlate E-x-es, 
e-chin-us vitulinus ; the belly, or rough tripe of a 
beaſt that cheweth the cud; perhaps they meant 
the calf*s chitterlings ; but whether they are the 
ſame with he calf*'s gin, I am not ſkilled enough 
in cookery to know :—the calf*s gin however 
ſeems to be derived rather a Tea, inteſtina, 
viſcera ,, the entrails, or inwards of any creature. 

CALKING à horſe's ſhoes; commonly pro- 
nounced corking a horſe's ſhoes; but derived à Aa, 
calx; the heel, unde calco, calcans; calting; to 
bend the hinder part of a horſe's ſhoe down- 
wards, in order to make him zread ſure in froſty 
weather, when the roads are covered with ice 
and ſnow. 

CALOYERS; at the end, add ;—however it 
might not be abſurd to ſuppoſe, that caloyer was 
only a different dialect of caller, ſcholar, or ald; 
meaning he clergy, or men of letters; and conſe— 
quently Gr, : ſee SCHOLAR, or SKILL: Gr. 

A CAMELO-DUNUM, at the end, add the 
antient name of Doncaſter in Yorkſhire; Camden: 
| —but Caſaub. 227, ſays, it is now Malden in 
Eſſex. 

| CAMELO-PARD; at the end, add; —with 
regard to the animal here called à camelopard, 
naturaliſts inform us, that in the interior plains 
of Africa, this animal is bred ; under whole belly 
a man on horſeback may ride eaſily enough with- 
out ſtooping ; his fore-legs being near twice as 
long as his hinder ones. | 

CAPOT; at the end, add ;—after all it looks 
as if the whole expreſſion was Gr. : for if capott 
and capote ſignify pallium paſtoritium, it ſeems to 
(hive derived its name from zthe hood, or cape, 
which might have been made large enough to 
have covered the whole head; and conſequently 
is pure Gr.: ſee CAPE of à cloak : Gr. 

CAR-FAKX, at the end, add ;—Cleland how- 
ever, Way. 33, gives us quite a different idea, 
and conſequently quite a different deriv, of this 
word; for he there tells us, that © the French 
word carrefour (of which carfax 1s but a different 
diale&) anſwers to our market-place, round the 
croſs or may-pole :” and in the preceding page he 


emblem of the ſovereignty of the grove, gives 
the root of po, or pos-ſum ; pouvir; power ;“ and 
here he tells us, that“ fou-fer ſignifies the bough- 
bearer ; and that from fou-fer comes pow-er :”— 
according to this interpretation, car fax, Or carre- 
four, ſignifies round the hough, croſs, or may- pole; 
and conſequently may be derived à car, carre, 
cir, circum; i. e. A Kig-xos, circus, circum; around: 
and BOUGH, as we have ſeen, is Gr. likewiſe: 
| ſo that the whole compound ſhould ſignify a 


place, 


had told us, that © the bongh, which was the 
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or may- pole was fixed, and where the market 
was antiently kept. 

CARGO; at the end, add ;—or, according to 
Litt. may be derived à carico; and conſequently 
Gr.: ſee CARACK : or rather may take the ſame 
deriv. with CARRY, quaſi carrigare, contracted 
to cargare, unde cargo: ſee CART : Gr. 

CAUSEY ; at the end, add ;—Blount tells us, 
he has been informed, that ** caux in old French 
ſignified @ flint; now catllou :?—then we may 
venture to affirm, that the old French caux, and 
the new French caillouu, were nothing more than 
Gallic diſtortions of either Auen, quaſi acos, unde 
cos, cotis; a ſtone; or of cautes, cautis; a rock 
which perhaps originates from the ſame root : 
this deriv. is certainly preferable to that given by 
Spelm. who would derive © calceata, via ſtrata, 
non à calcando, ſed A calceando ; quod vel lapidi- 
bus, vel dura alia materia, quaſi calceo, munitur 
contra injuriam plauſtrorum et itinerantium:”— 
but even ſtill it would be Gr. for both calcando, 
and calceando, 1. e. calceus, are derived from AzF, 
calx; unde calceus; the heel, foot, or ſhoe. 

CHAPELL ; at the end, add ;—there ſeems 
to be a better deriv. given by Spelm. viz. 
* capella pro ciſta, ſcrinio, ſeu repoſitorio, quo 
aſſervantur martyrum relquiz; et perinde pro 
quovis ſacello, vel oratorio:”—only ſtill it is Gr. 
a Keiln, capſa; et / ejecto, capa; unde capella; a 
chapell ; ſo that our þ here is purely Gothic; for 
it has made us pronounce the word ſoft, like chap, 
chapter, and chapman; whereas both Gr. and Rom. 
pronounced it hard, like cap, cat, capon. 

CHARACATURA : Spelm. derives the art. 
* charaxare, and charaxatura, à Xagallw, Xa, 
ſculpo, ſeribo, pingo ; to engrave, ſcraich, or ſcrape; 
and-now generally underſtood to mean the draw- 
ing of the outlines of any figure in a ludicrous, 
diſtorted ſtyle. X 
_ CHARTE-Zlanche; many of our ſmatterers in 
French may perhaps admire this French ex- 
preſſion, and preſently cry out that it is pure 
French, and that we borrowed it from the French: 


 —true; but the French borrowed it firſt from 


the Gr. : ſee CHARTER; and BLANK, or 
BLEACH, i. e. whiten; and meaning here 4 
paper unwritten on; and conſequently on which a 
perſon may write his own terms, or whatever he 
leaſes, 

CHESS ; after perſecuted Druids, add ;—Stowe, 
p. 23, tells us, that © John de Vigney, in hys 
booke named the Moralization of the Cheſſe, 
ſayth, that the ſame game was deviſed by Xerxes, 
the philoſopher, otherwiſe named Philometre, to 
reproue, and correct the cruell mynde of a fa- 
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mous tyrant called Euilmerodach, king of Babi. 
lon; aboute the yeare before Chriſte's byrth, 
614: — i. e. near 2400 years ago. 

CHISFL ; at the end, add ;—we might rather 
ſuppoſe with Litt. that chiſel, or chiſel, was de- 
rived ab aſſula, vel aſcia; 1. e. ab Agua, aſcia ; an 
ax, hatchet, or any ſuch like edged tool to cut 
with. | 

CHO-PIN; © a Xe, fundo; et II, bibs ;" 
ſays Litt. ** cheopina ;, a meaſure uſed in France; 
the half pint of Paris; or our pint; viz. 16 
ounces.” Fe 

CLAN of tenents has been very properly de- 
rived by Litt. a clientela; and clientela, as properly 
a cliens; and cliens, as properly à KNA, celebro : 
as we ſhall ſee in the art, CLIENT : Gr. | 

CLEAR; at the end, add ;—and yet there are 
two other deriv. produced by Litt. which ſeem 
better than either of the former; viz. clear, à 
Taavęog, ſplendidus ; vel ab Aya, clarus; bright, 
effulgent. 

CLEFT [im muſic; à Kaas, clavis; 4 key; 

CLIFF t meaning the key note, which leads 
into the principal ground-work, or compoſition 
of the piece, 

CLOTH ; after thread of life, add ;—or rather 
winde the thread of life on a bottom. | 

COAL. 9 burn; at the end, add ;—the reaſon 
perhaps may be, becauſe it is nearer to the Gr. 
than any other language; for the Greeks wrote 
Kane, and we have firſt tranſpoſed it to 
Koaxw, and then changed the K into a C; thus, 
coals, > | 

COAX : begin with“ à Sax. coxxe petit Ken- 
nettus,” ſays Lye; * (non ita pridem epiſcopus 
Petriburgenſis) L. Barb. cogciones ; cogge, ſi recte 
conjicio, ab hodiernis mutatum eſt in cokes, ſeu 
coax, quod ejuſdem eſſe originis vult idem doc- 
tiſſimus præſul: nautæ enim iſtiuſmodi per vicos 
vagantes, fiftis, flebilibuſque de naufragiis narra- 
tionibus populo nimium credulo imponere ſolent, 
ac pecunia emungere:“ - and from this cuſtom 
of ſailors impoſing on the too credulous vulgar, 
has been derived our word coax or wheedle men 
out of their money by falſe pretences 'of ſhip- 
wreck, &c. :—and therefore ſo far as relates to 
the explanation of the word coax, this gentle- 


man's interpretation may be right; but, if he 


imagined that the Sax. coxze was an original 
word, he is moſt probably wrong ; for it will 


preſently be found, under the art. COCK-boat, 
to be Gr.; in the mean time perhaps it may not 
be improper to derive coax, according to Spelm. 
© A coccio; mendicorum genus, qui ejulationibus, 
lacrymis, et hujuſmodi impoſturis, eleemoſynam ex- 
torquebant 5 a Kuxuw, lygeo, ploro; to make any 

| mournful, 
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mournful, piteous, lamentable noiſe, in order to 
excite benevolence and compaſſion. 

COCK-boat: Spelm. under the art. coqua, 
derives a cock-boat © a Gall. cogue; i. e. concha, 
teſta; meaning a boat that is ſhaped like @ ſhell 
and then refers us to cogones, which he explains 
by navigii genus, and mentions ofto copones 
Hiſpanicas, et nonnullas bargias ; eight Spaniſh 
cogs, and ſome barges : etymolog. Kiliani kogghe, 
kogh, a ſhip : — it is the more remarkable there- 
fore, that theſe great critics, and particularly 
Spelm. when he pronounced theſe harſh words, 
and acknowledged that our cock-boat came from 
the Gall. coque, or the Sax. coxze, kogghe, and 
kogh, all which he allows ſignified concha ; it is 
the more remarkable, I ſay, that he ſhould not 
immediately perceive that all thoſe Northern 
words were but fo many barbarous diſtortions of 
concha, quaſi à conch-boat, transformed into coch, 
or cock-boat, by leaving out the n; thus cocha; 
unde coque z. or more barbarouſly ſtill coqqe, and 
kegghe, and kogh : let me now only obſerve far- 
ther, that Shakeſpear, &c. 

COG, or flatter ; after coax, add ;—conſequently 
Gr. as we have already ſeen under that art. and 
found that there is great probability in this deriv. 

COLTER; © a Kolo, ſcindo; unde Kol ſne, 
unde culter, cultellum: If. Voſſ. —the long iron 
knife, which is placed before the plow-ſhare, 
and which firſt cuts the earth, while the ſhare 
turns it up. 

COMELY ; at the end, add ;—or rather with 
Caſaub. we may derive comely, when it relates to 
dreſs and appearance, i ** Kopwes, ornatus nimius, 
nitidus, elegans: —or even from Keowos, ſignify— 
ing the ſame. | 

COMING-werch : Skinn. would derive it from 
the“ Sax. Lpeman, placere omnino ; puella lepiaa, 
ingenio alacris, et leta:”—it may be ſo; but it 
leems more natural to derive it, either immedi- 
ately from COME; meaning a girl, who is 
forward in her -behaviour; and conſequently 
1s always coming into view : or elſe it may be only a 
different dialect of COMELY ; or BECOMING 
in her perſon ; 1. e. neat, and dreſſed out in all her 
finery : and conſequently is Gr. ſtill, 

| COMITY ; Kiowos, vel potius Koowuios, ornalus, 
modeſtus; unde comis, comitas ; mildneſs, gentleneſs, 
poitteneſs of behaviour, 

COMRADE, ſeems at firſt ſight to be derived 
from the ſame root with COMPANION ; but, 
if the French orthogr. be right (a thing ſcarce 
poſſible to ſuppoſe) viz. camarade (for camerade) 
then it ſeems to be derived from the ſame root 
with CHAMBER ; meaning a chamber-friend : 
but in both inſtances it is undoubtedly Gr, 
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CON-NOISEURS ; a pretty French diſtortion 


of cognoſco, i. e. cognoſcentes; the knowing ones; 
who are either ignorantly ſuppoſed to know, or 
preſumptuouſly take upon themſelves 2 know all 
things : ſee KNOW: Gr. | | 

CONTRA-ST ; from the foregoing root, and 
Inj, Taco, to; contra-ſlo ; to fland againſt, with- 
ſtand, ſtand in oppoſition, over againſt each other. 

COPPET ; Ray explains it by ſaucy, malapert ; 
but gives us no deriv. :—it ſeems to come à 
caput ; meaning one who holds up his head in a 
proud, haughty, ſaucy manner: conſequently Gr.: 
ſee CAPITAL: Gr. | 
CORIER; at the end, add;—or perhaps corier 
may be derived, according to Litt. a Kg, 
tondeo; perf. med. Kexoez, quod deglubi ſoleat; 
to grip off the ſkin. 

CORONER; at the end, add ;—let me how- 
ever only obſerve farther, that our common 
people generally contract coroner to crowner 3 
though, as we have already ſeen above, and in 
the Preface, it has no connexion with à crows 3 
but a corpſe. 

COTTAGE; at the end, add; —Wachterus 
would derive “ cottage a Germ. ot; ſpelunca, 
cubile ferarum; A kutten ; tegere;,”—but this may 
be derived either from Keubav, tepere, occulere; 10 
bide, to cover, to ſecrete themſelves in: or, accord- 
ing to Spelm. à Koln, cubile; a den; as above. 

COULIS; another pretty French diſtortion, 
and contraction of jaſculum, a diminutive of jus; 
juice, gravy; conſequently Gr.: ſee JUICE : Gr. 

COUNTER-PANE ; at the end, add ;—and 
yet there is another interpretation, and conſe- 

uently another deriv. given by Spelm. in 
panella, which he firſt writes in this manner, the 
counter-pain of an indenture; and then explains 
it by contraria pagina: and therefore ſtill Gr.: 
ſee PAGE: Gr. | 

the COURTESY of England; © qui uxorem 
duxerit,” ſays Spelm. “ (in jus curialitatis,) ha- 
bentem prædia, in quibus hæreditariè ſuccedat 
proles ex illis nuptiis oriunda; naſciturque ali- 
quando cjuſmodi proles, quæ ejulando intelliga- 
tur vivere; maritus, moriente uxore, prædiis 
gaudebit, quouſque hic vixerit, ex graiid leges 
Angliæ; et dicitur iſta gratia, curialitas Angliæ; 
maritus ipſe tenens per curialitatem; by the courteſy 
of England: conſequently Gr. as in the fore- 
going art. COURTIER : Gr. 

CRIPPLE, at the end, add ;—Somner is of 
opinion, that © vox illa nobis claudi-pedem notans, 
cripple, qui repere, potius quam ire videtur :”— 
then conſequently will take the ſame root with 
CREEP : Gr. | 
CRISPED lochs; at the end, add ; meaning 
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ing over the pebbles. 


CRO UD, or fiddle , at the end, add — num 


quid,” ſays Spelm. © a fidibus, Hiſpan. cuerda : 
vel à Gr. Kedliaigu, ſtrepo, plaudo 2”—to make a 
creating, ſqueaking noiſe. 

CUBE ; at the end, add ;—this is but very 
poor definition; for a pyramid may be a ſolid 
equilateral figure ; but a pyramid is not à cube: 
the Dr. ſhould have ſaid, à cube is a ſolid qua- 
drangular figure, having x equal fides, like a dye. 

CUCKOLD, at the end, add ;—there is how- 
ever another interpretation, produced by Spelm. 
in Arga, which gives a different idea of this word, 
and which he very juſtly derives a “ cucurbita ; 
nam hoc Galli coucourd vocant; et Angli nos 
tantum r in / mutamus:” — after which, he 
quotes the following curious paſſage ; © ft quis 
fidelis cucurbitaverit dominum ; i. e. cum uxore 
ejus concubuerit, vel concumbere le exercuit, &c.:“ 
—but {till it is Gr. and now takes its origin 
either from Kuglos, curvus; or from Kunlw, cumbo; 
to lie down; unde CON-CUBINE. : Gr. 

CUERPO; at the end, add; — there is a better 
deriv. given in the Sax. Alph. | 

CULINARY; at the end, add ;—and in this 
latter ſenſe, it is evidently derived from the Gr. 
as we ſhall ſee preſently in the art, CUL- 
TURE. : Gr. 

CULTURE; at the end, add ;—quaſl colto; 
unde culter, cultellum, cultus, and cultura; to till, 
Plow, or improve land by ſillage; in which ſenſe it 
is evidently derived à Konlw, Kollo, unde KelIng, 
culter, cultellum; the long iron knife, which 1s 
placed before the plow-ſhare, and which firſt cuzs 
the earth, while the ſhare turns it up: and in 
this place means any method of education, any 
mental improvements. 

CURTILAGE; at the end, add; — “ curtila- 
gium, et curtillum; dictum cenſeo,“ ſays Spelm. 
« i Gall. courtil; quod eſt area ſub averſa ædium 
parte; viridarium, hortus; cui appoſite reſpondet 
Sax. peop rt ; q. d. olitorium; peopT enim olus : 
et M. S. quidam codex priſcus Hortulanos 1nter- 
pretatur curtilers:“ — all this may paſs; but 
peopSr, or rather peopt, is not the original of 
courtil; but is only a miſerable Sax. diſtortion 
of viridis, viride; virid, vert, peopT, wort, worts, 
or greens: and as for the French conrtil, it is 
nothing more than another miſerable Fr. Gall. 
law Latin diſtortion of Xogles, Hortus, quaſi 
bortilagium, cortilagium (or rather chorti/agium) 


transformed into cour/i/; to ſignify a ſmall piece 
of ground, encliſed behind a houſe, in which are 
planted all forts of greens, and kitchen herbs ; 
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in theſe two poets, rimpled, or wrinkled by flow- 
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and may in our language be not i roperl 
called the greenery. | 0 _ 


'D. 
AN-DRAFF after the Sax. can, add; 
DAN-DRIFF & let us next trace out dnop, 
DAN-DRUFF J or rather draß, which 


ſeems to be but a various dialect of Tout, fx; 
the dregs, or refuſe of any thing ; ſo that dan-aruff 


rum; the cleanſings of hair, &c. 

DEARY ; litile: Ray:“ perhaps only a di- 
minutive of dear; 1. e. my little DEAR : Gr. 

DE-FACE does not ſignify to ſpoil the face 
or /ooks of any thing ; but as Spelm. in the art, 
Diffacere plainly ſhews, it is derived à dis-fafg 
eſt; deffacer obſoletum Gall. defai# hodiernum; 
(fo much are they improved!) Angli adhuc 
to deface dicimus:“ (ſo much are we improved ) 
ſo that it is evidently derived from the follow- 
ing art. 

DEMEAN ; at the end, add; —or perhaps 
demean may be derived from the ſame root with 
MANNERS: Gr. 

DEMEANS ; at the end, add ;—or perhaps 
demeans, or demains, may be derived from the 
ſame root with MANSION : Gr, 
DE-PLORABLE ; at the end, add :—unleſs 
the reader chuſes to accept of the following from 
Litt. *©* ploro, quali plango ore; Feſt. à Hane, 
plenus ſum, ic. lacrymis; ut A yejw,: gemo, plenus 
ſum; et à wires, maſtus, plenus ſum ; I am full, I 
am big with ſorrow ; his big round tears. 

DICKENS take it, according to Blount, is 
only © an abbreviation of devil-kins, or little 
devils *—conſeguently Gr. 

DIS-PLAY ; at the end, add ;—vel à HAN, 
plico, diſplico; to unfold, lay open, ſpread abroad. 

DI-STAFF ; after viz. add ;—that ſince the 
word flaff is undoubtedly derived ab Ins, à 
Tac, flo; to ſtand, or walk with ; a dijtaff is only 
a flick, or flaff, —&c. 

1 Ce: I1O, tells us, that the 

DOLT Cambro Britannic word for ful/4; 
is delff, derived a dalivus: but Litt. very judi- 
ciouſly traces dalivus à A,, limidus; which is 
likewiſe derived à As, timidus, ignavus, debilis ; 
fearful, filly, fooliſh; cowards and fools being al- 
ways afraid: ſo that our words ſeem to have 
made this progreſs Aug, AzAuos, dalivus; delff, 


delpbiſb, dolpiſb, doltiſh, dolt. 
ſtill more ignorantly curtailed, transfigured, and 
let me however juſt obſerve, that à drab being 


DRAB, or common woman; at the end, add; — 


of the loweſt kind of proſtitutes, may not be 
| improperly derived a Tevz, fax (populi;) the 
10 


meaneſt 


very properly ſignifies ſordes furfuracee capilla- 
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meaneft ſpecies of women of the town, the dregs, 


and oHſcourings of brothels: quaſi Tea, drax, drab. 


DRAFF-þeep ; at the end, add;—and yet, ſince 
theſe ſheep are draughted off, not for their being 
the beſt, but he worſt part of the flock, it ſeems 
but natural to ſuppoſe, that 2 draff-/heep is de- 
rived à Tevf, fx, (gregis ;) tbe dregs, or refuſe of 
the flock. | | 

DRAUGHT, fink, or ſewer : Gothic as this 
word may appear, it is pure Gr. and derived a 
Tevk, fx, (domus ;) dregs, or draff ; or the place 
of the houſe where the off-ſcourings of every thing 
are collected. ; 

DREAM; at the end, add ;—after all, I muſt 
deſire leave juſt to produce another deriv. from 
Caſaub. in * Azzue, hinc opinor Anglicum 
dreame ; ſomnium: and indeed fo far as it relates 
to works of fancy may be applicable enough; but 
can ſcarce be applied in a literal ſenſe, 


DULCEAT Tat the end, add ; though dulcet, 

DULCET c and dulcis, ſeem more naturally 
to be derived ab H9vs, dulcis, ſuavis ; ſweet. 

DULES, or Dozles ; Spelm. in Dolæ, obſerves, 
that the Sax, dæl, pars, portio; à dælan, divi- 
dere, diſtribuere, may have given origin to dules, 
vel dooles ; hinc in locis paluſtribus fundi portiones, 
quæ viritim diſtribuuntur, doles appellant, et præ- 
diorum metas; dooles; q. d. portiones: - conſe- 
quently Gr.: ſee DEAL, or diſtribute, or portion 
out into parcels : Gr, 


E. 


ARNEST LTV; at the end, add ;—or rather 
with Caſaub. in Aewpai, we may derive 
earneſtly ab Aegvvobai, pro jtudiose aliquid proſequi; 
olim ſine dubio vulgare; cujus apud Homerum 
veſtigia ſignificationis in iſtis, quæ doctiſſimus 

Stephanus ex illo profert, Odyſſ. A. 5, 

Agvupmeves nvle ,,, Ka vorov fagpuy, 
Magnd curd ſervans animam ſuam, et reddi- 

tum ſociorum. 

EMBASSADORS ; at the end, add ;—it is re- 
markable that Juſtin, lib, ii. tells us, that *primus 
Seythis bellum indixit Vexores, rex /Egyptius, 
miſſis primo lenonibus, (legatis) qui hoſtibus pa- 
rendi legem dicerent :—legati enim regum olim 
lenones appellati ſunt.” | 

EM-BOST, as © when any animal foams az 
the mouth, and hangs out the tongue : des embocar ; 
Span. Yo caſt out of the mouth: Blount :”—conſe- 
quently Gr.: ſee DIS-EM-BOGUE. Shake- 
ſpear has given us this word, tho' perhaps not in 
this ſenſe, in his Taming the Shrew, act i. ſc, 2, 
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E U 
where a lord enters, as from hunting, and of« 
ders his huntſman to 


— — — tender well my hounds 
Brach, Merriman, the poor cur is imbeſt : 
which Sir T. Han. ſays, implies the poor cur has 
* his joints ſwel”d:;”—but fill it is Gr.: ſee BOSS 

of a ſhield :—how widely authors differ! 

ENG-LISH 88. land's end, add; — and ſince 

ENG-LISH I Shering. allows, that © Anglo 
rum nomen adoptivum erat ab Angulo ubi conſe- 
derint, tranſlatum;“ and ſince, in p. 36, he 
likewiſe allows, that Ethelwerdus 

(now take away the parentheſis, and nam-) 

ESSOIN ; at the end, add ;—* onier Gallis,” 
according to Spelm. “ et exonier, eſt excuſare; ab 
anguſtid, curd, vel labore liberare: ex, privativumelt; 
et ſoing eſt curd: ſed et altius rimantur fontem ab 
EZopavvolau, quod non ſolùm eſt excuſare, ſed inter- 
poſito jurejurando hoc facere ; ab EF, ex; et pry, 


juro; et foro equidem bene convenit iſta deduc- 


tio, ubi ſine juramento non admittitur excuſatio: 
—all this latter interpretation might have been 
ſpared ; for ſurely this great critic would never 
have us altius rimari fontem of eſſoin in EZopuuolas, 

EUR-OPE ; Evgwnrn, Europa, the daughter 
of Agenor, king of Pheoenicia; Jupiter in the 
form. of a bull is ſaid to have carried this 
lady from Pheœnicia into Crete; and from 
this incident, (which has afforded a noble 
ſubject both to poets, and painters) ſome have 
imagined that this quarter of the globe has re- 
ceived its denomination ; but then it would ſeem 
ſomething ſtrange, that Crete itſelf, which alone 
ought to have been called Europe, from Europa, 
has intirely loſt that appellation, or rather indeed 
never had it to loſe; and that all the reſt of 
Europe, which had no connexion with that event, 
(it being confined to Crete alone) ſhould have 
retained it, tho', as we obſerved, it had not the 
leaſt connexion with that curious incident : this 
therefore ſeems to be but a very vague defini- 
tion :—Clel. Way. 26 ; and Voc. 206, has given 
us a far more rational explanation, if he had but 
at the ſame time given us a more regular deriv. 
but, he ſays, © Europe itſelf ſignifies a land 


facing or oppoſite to the Eaſt : Evgvs, and Nis, at 


length prevailed, and continues in force to this 
day: — here are two or three little miſtakes ; 
two moſt evidently of the preſs; for it ought to 
have been Evges, not Evevs: and inſtead of Qs, 
it ſhould have been printed QN4y : theſe are only 
trivial faults; but let us hope that this gentle- 


man, or the firſt impoſers of this appellation, 


did not intend Evgvs, or even Evees, and Nt, as 
Greek for oppoſite the Eaſt; we might as well 
ſuppoſe, that Euro-faciens was Latin for facing 

| 4 F 2 the 
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the Eaſt : and on the other hand, Evevs N would 
be literally Broad faced; as in that expreſſion of 
Homer, Euęu-er Zeus, the broad-eyed Jouve :—in 
ſhort then, it ſeems more probable to ſuppoſe, 
that Europe is not derived ab Evecs and Ny, but 
is only a contraction of terra Euro-oppoſita ; from 
Evgos, Eurus; the Eaſt, and Ow, pono, oppoſitus ; 
oppoſite, or facing the Eaſt; i. e. the Weſtern coun- 
try; or the Weſtern quarter of the then known 
world. | 

Ex; after the verb, add ;—E-aw, Ano; to ſuffer, 
to permit, or make lawful: or rather à Acyw, dico; 
Jus dicere ; unde lex, legis, without the prepoſitive 
A, thus e, ee, ey, Pey, lex; law; according to 
his own definition of the word par-Pey-mot :— 
and what may corroborate this conjecture, is the 
authority of Spelm. who, in Eia, has theſe re- 
markable words, © ut ſolet, in y, vel i, 
tranſeunte; ſic /zy pro lex; way pro peq; day 
pro dxx ; et infinita hujuſmodi:“ —ſo that Ar 
ſeems to have given origin to lex, legis; unde 
Pey, ey, ee, and e, as above; all ſignifying law. 

EY in terminations, is very judiciouſly ex- 
plained by Spelm. in Eia, in the ſenſe of inſula; 
and is derived, as he ſays, © ab eae, oculus, et 
ovum (only thoſe two words take different deriv. 
in Gr.) nomenque hinc contraxit inſula, quòd 
inſtar eculi, vel vi, ſe in mari exhibet; ſic 
Ramſ-ey, Sheep-ey, Hertſ-ey, exponuntur inſula 
arietum, ovium, cervorum: — conſequently Gr. as 
in either of the following art. 

EYRE ; at the end, add ;—Spelm. likewiſe 
confirms the above deriv. “iter, vel itineratio, 
majoribus noſtris idem fuit, quod hodie circuitus 
juſtitiariorum, deſignatos ſibi comitatos ad juſti- 
tiam exequendam itinerantium; alias eier (ab iter) 
t pro more Gall. eliſo:”—and therefore the office 


beſpeaks the man, and eſtabliſhes the propriety 
of the deriv. 


F. 


ADGE, may be derived either as an abbre- 
viation of FATIGUE, ; Gr.: or rather, ac- 
cording to Litt. from facio (i. e. à Þuw, Ao, facio;) 
t9 do, to work, to make any thing fit and adapt. 
FAG, either from the ſame root with FLAG, 


and tire; or perhaps may be only a contraction of 
FATIGUE : but ftill in either caſe it is Gr. 


FALCON ; at the end, add ;—this ſeems to be 
a probable deriv. and yet perhaps not the right 
one; for Wachterus would derive “ Falc-on 
from the Yalch-hapgoc, que proprie accipitrem 


peregrinum denotat: — then ſtill it may be Gr.: 
fee WAL-nut : Gr. 


FASTEN ; at the end, add; - Spelm. in Fiſtella, 
vel faftella, gives us another deriv. viz. © ab Ital. 


| faſtello; aliter faſcio, pro ligamine et hæc à faſci- 


are, Lat. et Ital. unde nos 7, and faſten dici- 
mus :”—only ſtill it is Gr. as under the art, 
FASCINES : Gr. 

FEAST ; at the end, add ;—this laſt deriv. 
might lead us to ſuppoſe, that feaſt was de- 
ſcended a ®xyouar, edo; quali fagaſt, ſoftened 
into feaſt. 
FEG, according to Ray's orthogr. ſeems to be 
the ſame with FAG; particularly ſince he has 
explained it by flag, or tire; conſequently Gr. 

FE-MALE ; at the end, add ;—tho' perhaps 
it might be better to ſuppoſe, that female was 
compounded of fe, and male, in oppolition to 
male; as man, and wo-man : ſhould this be right, 
then fe would bear the ſenſe of wwe, or wee z 1. e. 
little, or leſſer , the weaker-male ; the weaker veſſel : 
— conſequently Gr. ſtill: ſee FAIRIES : Gr. 

FERRIER ; commonly written and pronounced 
farrier, but evidently derived à Degeos, quaſi 
LTeppros, Lleppeov, durum, ſolidum: 1. e. ferrum; 
meaning the ſmith, who ſhoes the horſes; but 
now uſed to ſignify chiefly the horſe-kach, or 
bor ſe- doctor. ä ; 

FERRUGINOUS; after particles of iron, add; 
—tho' indeed ferrum ſeems to be deſcended im- 
mediately a Lege, quaſi Eleppeov, durum, ſolidum ; 
i. e. ferrum: our word ferruginous is compounded 


of ferrum and rubigo; meaning the color of iron- 
ruſt : ſee FERRIER : Gr. 


| FESCUE, at the end, add ;—or perhaps, ac- 


cording to Litt. feſcue may be derived à XXI, 
findo, Hus; unde feſtuca, A fiſione; ut fit aliquid 
tenue ex ligno fiſſum, quaſi feſcum; any ſmall 
ſplinter, riven, or /eparated from a. larger piece 
of wood. | 

FINGER; at the end, add ;—Spelm. ſuppoſes 
fingers may take their denomination © quaſi 
fangers; i. e. captores;“ — the gripers, ſeizers, 
holders but ſtill they are Gr. according to the 
firſt deriv. in this art.: ſee likewiſe FANG: Gr: 

FINICAL, or the being over ne, neat, or de- 
licate; conſequently will take the ſame deriv. 
with FINE, that is, highly FINISHED: Gr. 

FIRTH, according to the Gr.; and frith, ac- 
cording to the Lat. lang.; but both firrh, and 
frith, originate à Orgw, by tranſpoſition «Ow, 


| quaſi Fee; vel à See, ferveo, fervi, fertum, by 


tranſpoſition fretum; to boil, or ſethe ; becauſe in 
narrow ſtraits, or firths, the ſea, on account of 
the ſhallows, forms 'perpetual breakers, which 
roll and tumble about, like water boiling in a chal- 
dron, 1. e. are in continual working and agitation; 


{ or, as Virgil obſerves, 


Geo, I. 327. 


| — fervetque fretis ſpirantibus æquor. 
Milton 
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Milton has adopted the Latin orthogr. and ſays, 


no narrow frith 


He had to croſk; 


| Par. Loſt. II. 9 9. 

FIST ; at the end, add; —“ pugnus; ex Latino 
fuſtis ortum eſſe non improbabile,” ſays Caſaub. 
ce in Koyduacs :” Littleton derives fuſtis a paſtis, i. e. 
Baxleov, @ flick, club, or cudgel. 

FLACKET; © @ bottle, made like a barrel : 
Ray: —then perhaps it is only a diminutive 
of flaſket; which is again but a diminutive of 
FLASK: Gr. 

FLAMEN, according to Blount, originates 
from © filamen, or the fillet they wore :”—conſe- 
quently Gr.: fee FILLET : Gr. 

FLAT-milk; at the end, add ;—and yet per- 
haps it may poſſibly be derived à Tazvz9;: thus 
Taauxeg, blaucus, blaudius, blavius, b!avus, blattus, 
blatthin, et blaittin; idem quod Vlaita; unde 
flatta ; i. e. purpura ; a blue, or rather pale bluiſh 
color ; as all whey, or flat-milk looks. 

FLAX; at the end, add; — which may. per- 
haps be more caſily derived a Bazt, fiaccus, flac- 
cidus ; long, lank, and pliable: or elſe from ona 
floccus ; a lock of wool, ſoft and downy. 

FLY with wings; at the end, add; - though 
perhaps, according to Caſaub. 169, it might be 
better to derive fly from wolo; quaſi folo e only 
now volo is Gr.: ſee VOLANT: Gr. 

FOCUS ; at the end, add ;—there 1s however 
another interpretation in the art. ALT-AR, that 
might induce us to derive focus from quite a 
different root; viz. © altare diis ſuperis ; ara, 
terreſtribus ; et focus, ſive ſcrobiculus, inferis:“ — 
now ſcrobiculus looks as if we ought to derive focus 


a fodiendo ; unde fofſus ; unde focus; the hearth ; be- 


ing antiently a trench dug in the ground, to receive 
the fire dedicated to the infernal gods: but 
when focus ſignifies that point in which the rays 
of light converge thro' a convex lens, or from a 
concave ſpeculum, it may then originate à as, 
vel ®Oworw, by tranſpoſition Owxus, facus; as above, 


FODDER for cattle; ÞogſSaux, à Deefow, ferveo ; 


unde foveo ; alo, nutrio; to feed, nouriſh, cheriſh. 

FODDER &@ garment, at the end, add ;—or 
fodder may perhaps be rather derived à Se, 
munimentum, prefidium ; not for the reaſon given 
by Jun. under the art. FURR ; but becauſe a 
foddered garment is a garment lined, or only guard- 
ed, or bordered with furr. 

FOLLOW ; at the end, add ;—it ſeems ra- 
ther to take a different deriv. according to Spelm. 
in © Folgare, aliter fulgare, à polqan; ſervire, 
ſequi, ſeftari ; unde vox noitra vernacula, to fol- 
low : huc reſpicit Lat. vu/gus, pro quo veteres 
vulgu dixere :”—bur ſurely this great critic would 


not have us derive valgus from the Sax. when it 
is ſo evidently Gr. as we have juſt now ſeen, under 
the art. FOLK: Gr. 

FOOD; at the end, add ;—but perhaps focd 
may be more properly derived à Sh, ferveo; unde 
foveo, fovi, fot-um; food: as in FODDER : Gr. 

FORD; at the end, add ;—tho' Caſaub. 169, 
would derive ford rather à vadum, quali vordum z 
a ford, or paſſage, through a river on foot, or 
horſeback. 

FORE-STALEL ; © Sax. fone ; pre, vel ante,” 
ſays Spelm. “ ſeu à page, via; (both which Sax. 
words are Gr.) et cal, ftlabulum, ſtatio; (which 
is Gr. likewiſe) hinc forfallator is dicitur, qui 
in vid rem annonariam intercipiens mercatur ; 
coque impedit, ut ad forum venalium adducta 
publicæ exponatur venditioni: —-Whoever flops, 
or obſtrutts any articles coming to market, and 
buys tneni up, in order to ſell them dearer to 
the public: conſequently the whole compound 
is Gr.: fee FORE, or before; FARE, or thorough- 
fare; and STALL :—unleſs we may ſuppoſe, 
that fore here is uled only as a contraction of 
FORUM : Gr. 

a FOUI-NART ; © a fichet; according to 
Ray:“ but it ſeems to be only an error of the 
preſs for FOU, or FOW-MART :—conſequent= 
ly Gr. 

FOWL of the air; at the end, add; “ ſom- 
times written fuglas;“ ſays Verit. © and in the 
Netherlands they call them wvoghels :”—and both 
Jun. and Skinn. have ſufficiently ſhewn, that our 
word fow! is derived from the © Sax. puzel, 


Fugl, pul; Alman. egal; Iceland. fug/ ; Belg. 


| vogal; omnia ſunt à feen; fapgere, volare:“— 


then we may reaſonably ſuppoſe, that all thoſt 
harſh Northern words were but ſo many different 
dialects of volare; particularly the Belg. vogal; 
which ſeems to be only a contraction of vogalare, 
for volare ; to fly : ſee VOLANT, or FLY with 
wings : Gr. 

FROWN ; at the end, add ;“ Oęęus, ſuper- 
cilium ; Caſaub. vas opevs cuvayar, ſupercilia con- 
trabere; to nip, or contratt the brows,” or, as he 
obſerves, © Angli uno verbo, 79 frowne : ſed et 
brow ; frons, ſupercilium ; ab eadem origine; cam 


et de monte quoque dicant Angli, the brow of a 


bill; ut Græci, oPpuY 12 0625, 
2 the end, add ;—or elſe à $ovic; 
FURY y tranſeunte in ; à ®Þovn, clades ; 


vel Povevw, cædem perpetro ;. to perpetrate any kind 


of miſchief. 

FUR-LONG ; at the end, add ;—Spelm. calls 
It © radium, vel quarentina dicitur, non ut Cowellus 
exiſtimat, quaſi ferlingus terre ; ſed quaſi @ furs 
row-long ; i. e. quod uno progreſſu. aratrum 


deſcribit, 
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deſcribit, antequam regreditur; et continet ple- 
rumque 40 perticas, ſeu octavam partem miliaris 
Anglici.” 

FE à pond; perhaps nothing more than a 
contraction of puri-FY, or cleanſe: if ſo, it is 
Gr.: ſee PURI-FY : or elſe we muſt refer to 

the Sax, Alph, 


. 


AFFER; only a contraction of GOOD- 
FATHER : conſequently Gr. 

GAIN, or handy: though both Litt. and 
Ainſw. have produced the negative compound of 
this word, viz. un-gain, which they have very 
properly defined by ineptus, inhabilis ; yet neither 
of them have given us the word gain, in the ſenſe 
of handy, or trafable; neither have any of our 


etymol. taken the leaſt notice of it; for they 


have all left it out; and yet, like our lexicogr. 
they have got the negative compound, un-gain; 
which Skinn. would derive from the“ Sax. Fine; 
charus, gratus; and Lye, from Banqan; ire; 
fo go; q. d. is, © qui quicquid aggreditur ineptè, 
atque incallidè facit: in both which inſtances 
it would be Gr.: but gain ſeems rather to take 
its origin, either from Pave, lætitia, voluptas; to 
do any thing with eaſe, and pleaſure: or elſe 
from Kauer, novus ; quali Taives, to do it in quite 
a new and expeditious method; not in the old- 
aſhioned, clumſy, aukward manner. 

GALLIGA-#t#ns; at the end, add ;—a ſpecies 
of leather-breeches, made in a looſe form, like 
ſailors trowſers. 

GANDER ; after Ca/aub. and Upt.” dele all 
the remainder. 

GAOL ; various are the methods of 'writing 
this word; ſometimes we find it written goal; 
ſometimes gael; and ſometimes JAIL; in which 
laſt form it will be conſidered under its proper 
art.: in the mean time, let us conſider it under 
its preſent appearance ; and we ſhall find, that, 
according to Jacob's Law dictionary, © gaol is 
derived 2 gaola ; Fr. geole; i. e. gaveola; a cage 
for birds; is uſed metaphorically for a priſon:”— 
ſhould this be the true deriv. as it undoubtedly 


is a very proper definition; we need only ob- 


ſerve, that even this deriv. is Gr. for gaol, gaola, 
geole, and gaveola, are all viſibly and evidently 
derived à carus, cavea, caveola; which are as 
evidently derived à Kees, KoFos, cavus; Hollow; 
any cavity, hole, or place of confinement: ſo 
that, even according to this common orthogr. 
and common acceptation, it is Gr.; nay, that it 
is derived from that language ſtill, rho' we ſhould 
write it JAIL; as we have juſt now obſerved, 


* 
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GARRET ; after both which are Gr. add; 
Wachterus likewiſe would derive © garret à Germ. 
warte, quaſi gwarret ; munitio : vel warten; ob- 
ſervare; but ſtill it ſeems to come from the 
ſame root; viz. watch and WARD; quaſi 
wardret; or GUARD, quaſi guardet ; Gr.— 
Minſhew, &c. 

GAV-EL-KIND ; at the end, add; —Spelm. 
tho' his Gloſſary was particularly intended to ex- 
plain the moſt difficult points in - the antient 
records, ſuppoſes gavelkind to be derived i 
« Lapel, ſeu Fzapol, debitum, vel tributum ; et 
cyn, vel kynd, ſoboli, pueris, generi: —conſe- 
quently would be Gr. ſtill; as in GABEL, 2 
tribute : but his own interpretation ſeems to be 
againſt him ; for he begins his art. with theſe very 
words; * Priſca Anglorum-Saxonum conſuetudo 
e Germania delata, qua omnes filii ex æquis por- 
tionibus, &c. :”—but there is nothing in his 
compound to anſwer all the children, in which 
words the whole power of the compoſition is 
included; and therefore the former interpretation 
ought rather to be preferred. 

GEWGAWS; at the end, add ;—this is the 
common acceptation of the word, into- which 
our etymol. ſeem to have been miſled by ſup- 
poſing that it comes from the ſame root with 
jewells, and joy : but it might rather be written 
gugaws, and derived à Tuyns, Gyges, Craft proavus; 

Ou jor e TY, 
ſays Anacreon in the beginning of his 15th Ode: 
Gyges was king of Sardis, and renowned for the 
profuſion of his wealth ; and hence his name 
might have been given to every expenſive toy, or 
gugaw. 

GLANCE; at the end, add ;—and yet per- 
haps it might be better to derive glance AX Aapibis, 
quaſi Tazwwbis, fulgor, ſplendor; converted into 
glance; meaning a ſudden turn of the eye, which 
always gives 4 bright, ſplendid, tho“ at the 
ſame time an indiſtinft viſion : ſee likewiſe 
GLIMPSE : Gr. 

GLASS; at the end, add ;—Litt. ſuppoſes 
that glaſs is the original of © gla/ſ-tum, quod 
vitreo colore tingeret a glaſs dictum eſt:“ but 
though both glaſtum and vitrum ſignify woad, 
or that plant with which our Britiſh anceſtors 
ſtained their bodies due, yet I never heard that 
that plant entered at all into the factitious com- 
poſition of glaſs. 


gulutton, contracted to glutton. 
GOBLET ; at the end, add; - tho' with Spelm. 
in /cala, we might rather ſuppoſe, that goblet 


was but a tranſpoſition of © globulet A globus, 


ſphera ; quod potationis vaſcula globulos imitantur 
ſimilitudine 


GLUTTON ; at the end, add; — quaſi 
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—only ſtill it is Gr.: ſee GLOBE: Gr. 
_ GOGGLE-eyed; after quam quis maxim?,” add; 


w-cocles ſeems to be derived à Kuxawb, Cyclops ; 4 


monſter with only one broad eye in his forebead ; but 
the Sax. pcexl ſeems to be derived à xa, quaſi 
Exaiynocs, ftrabo; a ſquinter : or perhaps goggle 
may be more ſimply derived ab Oxxos, quaſi 
Toxxaos, oculus ; the eye; meaning a perſon who has 
large, prominent eye-balls :—(now—Skinn. has, &c.) 

GOOSE ; after Uyt.“ add ;—it may at firſt 
fight appear ſomething extraordinary, that both 
Caſaub. and this gentleman ſhould derive our 
word gooſe from xm, or xa: which looks as if 
they had miſtaken their gooſe for à gander ; but 
here is no miſtake in their conjecture; for, 
(different as theſe words may appear) both gooſe, 
and gander, may be derived from the ſame 
ſource ; thus, according to Lit. xm, Dor. Xa, 
gen. Xa: unde Germ. gans (whence gander) 
et amiſſo u, gas, or gaas ; unde gooſe :—ſhould this 
not be admitted, we muſt refer to the Sax. Alph. 

GOWN ; at the end, add; —yet Spelm. in Guna, 
contends for this deriv, © ſed licet inter Græco- 
barbaras vocem rejicit Meurſius, a Greco tamen 
ava pro yuvrela, i. e. genua non male dicatur, 
quaſi veſtis quæ genua tegit; ut humerale, quæ 
humeros ; podera, que pedes. 

GRA-MERCY ; at the end, add ;— but per- 
haps it might be better to ſuppoſe, that gramercy 
was compounded of grant you mercy, literally ; 
—and conſequently derived from two different 
words ; but both Gr. | 

GRAVE, or ruler; at the end, add ;—Spelm. 
is of opinion, that grave is derived a © Liepepa; 
per contractionem Linepa ; Belg. grave; ſimplex 
igitur vox eſt Rea; et pro hac nos hodie reve uti- 
mur :”—but Rll it is Gr.: ſee REEVE: Gr. 

GREAT: (begin with) “ Cimbri, que juxta 
Ptolemæum,“ ſays Shering. 58, © ad partes 
maxime ſeptentrionales Cherſoneſi ſedebant, 


poſtea ſynonymo vocabulo Getz vocati ſunt Y 


Exc enim Sax. gigantem ſignificat: —now L#r, 
and great, appear fo very much alike, both in 
ſound, and ſignification, that they ſeem to come 
from one and the ſame origin :—and therefore, 
. —&Cc, 

GROATS;. © oatmeal: Ray: — perhaps it is 
only a contraction of GROUND, and OATS, or 
oats ground ſmall: if fo, it is half Sax. half Gr. 

GROUND, of %,; at the end, add ;—tho' 
perhaps we might rather with Caſaub. derive 
ground ab Ayes, ager ; a field of plowed land. 

GROW; I am troubled: Ray: —it ſeems 
to be only a contraction, and a different dialect of 
GRIEVE: Gr. 5 

GUELPHS ; begin with ;—© Duæ factiones, 


— 


KA 0 DEN DX. 
ſimilitudine orbiculari: - and hence a china bowl: j ſays Spelm. © quæ ortæ ſunt in Italiam, ſub ann. 
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1238, et per 260 ferè annos graviſſime ſævit.“ 

GYPSY at the end, add; tho' Spelm. quotes 
Munſterus, who ſays, “ apparuere | Aran in 
Germania, ann. 1417, nigredine deformes, ex- 
cocti ſole, immundi veſte, in uſu rerum omnium 
fœdi; furtis in primis dediti, præſettim foemine, 
que viris inde victum perhibent.“ 


H. 


AB-NAB; at the end, add ;—let me how- 

ever only obſerve, that hab-nab ſeems to 

be but a diminutive of hap, or tate; and conſe- 

quently may be Gr. ſtill, through another chan- 
nel: ſee HA, or take: Gr. 

HACKNEY ; at the end, add ;—this however 
ſeems to be but a partial deriv. and applicable 
only to a horſe; but when applied to à coach, to 
a proſtitute, to a writer, &c. it ſeems to take a 
different root, which has not yet occurred : as to 
the preſent word, Wachterus would derive nag 
« A Sax. Pnezxzan ; hinnire ; to neigh; ſicut hinnus, 
et hinnulus, ab hinniendo; quin et à Sax. næqan, 
tranſpoſitis literis, fit Hacnai: but, to NEIGH 
is undoubtedly derived a Hhnægan; as that likewiſe 
ſeems to have been formed by a contraction of 
bin-NIO; it will therefore be evidently ſhewn 
under the art. WHINNY, that each of thoſe 
words 1s Gr. | 

HAFT; at the end, add ;—tho* we might 
rather, with Caſaub. 170, derive haft immediately 
from © capulus, quaſi hafulus; quia ea parte 
capimus enſem; &c,” —only capimus is Gr. : ſee 
CAPTIVE : Gr. 5 

HAND; at the end, add z—as to the word 
hand itſelf, Caſaub. 289, would derive it a Koyduacc, 
pugnus; the it; but as that is he hand only in 
one circumſtance, when clenched, it might perhaps 
be better to abide by the former deriv. above. 

HAPP-ARLET ; or © hap-harlat,” ſays Wach- 
terus, © a cloſe covering; cento, lefti ſtragulum 
crafſius ; q. d. a harlot by hap, to keep one warm; 
ſi deſit meretrix, detur aliquid forte fortund ad 
fovendos artus, vice meretricis; vox ludicra:“ — 
but whatever jocularity there may be in the ex- 
preſſion, even according to his own interpretation, 
it ſeems to be Gr.; for, ſince this cloſe covering 
is Jaid on ad fovendos artus, it is but natural to 
ſuppoſe, that hap here means no more than 
to heap on the clothes; and conſequently Gr. : 
ſee HEAP, and HARLOT; Gr.: or elſe hap 
may take the ſame deriv. with HAPPEN: Gr. 

HARPOON ; (begin with) Agxago, rapio; 
unde &erayes, harpagones, contracted to harpoons, 
or grappling irons; viz. ſuch barbed irons as the 
commonly ſtrike whales with: hence likewiſe - &c. 

| HART, 
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HART, or ag; © ſimile eſt,” ſays Caſaub. 
206, © quod. etiam ex Latino ceryus fecerunt 
Angli heart; (he means bart) re c, vel K, in 
aſpirationem emollito :”—1ir is a wonder this 


reat -critic ſhould imagine that cervus was a 


Latin word; whereas it is Gr.: for as Litt. very 
juſtly obſerves, that the fag, being ſo remark- 
able for his large branching horns, was called 
cervus, quod magna cornua gerat ; A Kepar, corn; 
unde Kea, quod apud Hom. eAzpz, cervi, 
epitheton eſt, 

HATCHET; after paſſing over the Alps by 
vinegar, add ;—tho' the jocular Dean of St. Pa- 
trich's aſſures us, in his voyage to Laputa, or rather 
GluMubdrib, that Hannibal himſelf told him, © he 
had not a drop of vinegar in his camp :”—but 
gives us no ſolution of the difficulty.: for this, 
we are obliged to Clel. who, in the paſſage above 
quoted from him, Voc. ſays—*< I would not, &c. 

HATE; after Ups.” add ;—we might ſuppoſe 
with Spelm. that haze was derived © ab atia, 
atya, vel hatya; vox fori, quæ nunquam quod 
ſcio, ſe effert, ſi non in obſoleto brevi regio, 
quod de odio et atia inicribitur ; atia eſt malicia 
acida; a ſharp, and cruel malice :''— which looks 
as if he intended to derive it from ACID; Gr. : 
but perhaps the deriv. from An above ought ra- 
ther to be preferred ; the poets having made her 
the reputed goddeſs of revenge and miſchief. 

HEARTH ; after haburrint, add ;—and this 
opinion may be confirmed by Spelm. in Herthus, 
© mallem vero deæ nomen Hertham ſcribi, quam 
Herthum ; etiam ſine aſpiratione incceptiva ; quaſi 
Ertham ;, nam Saxones noſtri, et nos hodie earth, pro 
terra; ab Ega : hearth enim dicimus pro focal.” 
 HEIR; at the end, add ;—if the deriv. of 
Litt. and Ainſw. be right, we muſt rather derive 


« heres ab heareo; quod, qui heres eſt, heret; 


1, e. proximus eſt ei, cujus . heres: eſt: Sipont, 
heres apud antiquos pro domino ponebatur ; ergo 
ab hera ; quod herus fiat; dominio ad ſe tranſla- 
to: Felt.” this latter interpretation ſeems the 
more probable : but in both caſes it is derived 
from the ſame ſource; and conſequently Gr, ſtill: 
ſee AD-HERE: Gr. 

HEIR-LOOMS * omne utenſile robuſtius,” 

HEIR-LUMES } ſays Spelm. © quod ædibus 
non facile revellitur ; ideoque ex more quorun- 
dam locorum ad heredem tranſit, tanquam mem- 
brum hereditatis; nam heien eſt heres ; et leoma; 
membrum: then we may venture to affirm, that 
the whole expreſſion is Gr.; for Peep. is viſibly 
a Northern transformation of heres; which is 
Gr.: ſee HEIR; above; and leoma is nothing 
more than another transformation of LIMB; 
Gr.: tho', according to our orthogr, it ſeems 
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familie aſcriptus ;” 


H © 


| rather to be Sax. becauſe looms, or lumes, may 


mean here any articles of houſhold goods, and 
particularly © thoſe ſtanding pieces of Furniture, 


left in a houſe, that go by way of inberitance x 
Ray:“ —ſee LOOM: Sax. | 


HELEN ; at the end, add ;—and yet it is 
poſſible, after all, that Helen may have been de- 
rived from a different ſource; if what this latter 
gentleman ſays in his Preface be right; viz. 
Helen, five Helenum, quia nomen frequens inter 
Getas fuit, et quia Heleno, Priami filio, à Getis 
datum eſt; a Getico vocabulo Helan; Germ. Heylen; 
quod fignificat ſanare, nomenclaturam ſuam 
habuiſſe :”—then they all ſeem to originate from 
the ſame root with HEAL, or Health; which, we 
have juſt now ſeen, is Gr. 

* HELVE; tho' it means the ſame as Haft, 
yet it takes a different deriv.; for Wachterus 
derives the © Germ. helve, manubrium, à Aan, 
anſa, capulus: R. AapſSavw, capio, accipio: —0or, 
ſhould this not be admitted, we mult then refer 
to the Sax. Alph. 

HEM, or 3 in Ham, ſays, forte 

HEM in ab Apuz, faſcia; inde oram 
veſtimenti etiam hodie the hem appellamus :”—the 
verge, or border that ſurrounds, encompaſſes, or 
encloſes any thing. 

HIDE of land; after Upt. in the art. HIDE, 
or conceal, add ;—HIDE of land; © non,” ſays 
Spelm. in Hida, © ut Polydorus intelligit pro 
corio bubulo ; ſed hyd ab hyden, pro tegere; con- 
tinet enim hec terre portio, (ut etiam manſum, 
manerium, et ejuſmodi) non ſolùm ipſam domum 
in qua habitatur, ſed aſcriptos pariter fundos, 
quos diſtinguens alias vetus Bede interpres 
Saxonicus, hyde-lander, quaſi Zerras ad Pydam, 
ſeu tefdum pertinentes appellavit :”—then it is 


undoubtedly derived from the Gr. as in the fore- 
going art, 


HIRE ; at the end, add ;—and yet it might 
be even better til], to derive it with Spelm. in 
herd and here, from the Sax. hiped, Familia; 
and here, (or rather Heer) etiam Germanis idem 
quod Latinis herus, et dominus: and under 
Hurdere-feſt, he ſays, © an hyred ſervant, quaſi 
one who 1s come under the 
power and protection of his lord, and maſter ; 
1. e. become one of his family :—conſequently 
Gr. ſtill; but now takes the ſame deriv. with 
MYN-HEER : Gr. 

HOB, or clown] Boyer very properly obſerves, 

HOB-nai!l i that * Hob c'eſt auſſi diminutif 
de Robin, diminutif de Robert; mais ni l'un, 
ni l'autre; ne ſe diſent qu'en ſtile familier:“— 
Hob here means only à great, thick-beaded fellow : 
i. e. a clown; conſequently Gr.: and hob-nail 


literally 


H O 
literally ſignifies thoſe large- headed nails, which 


ſome country clowns wear in their ſhoes; and 
| figuratively ſignifies the clown himſelf; un paiſan, 
qui porte les ſouliers garnis de clou: conſequently 
Gr. likewiſe ; for hob is only a booriſh dialect of 
head, beaf, hof, koph, keph, a Ke -an, caput ; 
the head: and NAIL we ſhall ſee is Gr. likewiſe. 

HOGAN-MOGAN ſeems to be but a yarious 
dizle& of HIG-h and MIG-hty; conſequently 
Gr. as under thoſe articles. | 

HOMAGE, ; at the end, add; — Spelm. in 
Homagium, diſapproves of this deriv. and ſays it 
is © ducta ab homo, pro vaſſallo : non ut curioſi 
quidam volunt, ab Owau (op) juro; in homagio 
enim præſtando c jurat vaſlallus, fed in fide- 
litate acceptus: Latine vero quaſi hominus-agium :” 
—contracted to homagium ; homage : but ſtill Gr.: 
ſee HUMAN: Gr. 

HOME ; at the end, add ;—Spelm. in Ham, 
would derive home, Sax. Ham, domus habitatio, 
forte ab Apwa, faſcia; ſignificant enim radicitus 
ham et heim, ſepimentum, et circuitum:“ a home 
being a place hemmed in and ſecured for our own 
proper habitation : and therefore now will take 
the ſame deriv. with HEM in: Gr. 

HONI SOIT T theſe words being the motto 

qui mal y Sal to the blue velvet garter, worn 
by the knights of that order, it may be proper 
to ſay ſomething more fully on them; particu- 
larly ſince they will all of them be found to be 
Gr. excepting only the laſt: as to the manner of 
their having been adopted by Edward III. and 
the occaſion which gave riſe to this expreſſion, 
our Engliſh hiſtorians are ſufficiently clear; but 
as they have neither tranſlated them properly, nor 
attempted to give us any deriv. of them, let me 
endeavour to do it in the following manner :— 
Cleland will enable us to trace the firſt word 
HONI up to the higheſt antiquity; for, in 
Way. 29, he tells us, that © on the indiction of 
the Mallom-mot, or Shire-gernot (it ſhould have 
been Shire-gemot) it was the cuſtom to ſacrifice, 
without mercy, the perſon who appeared at it 
the laſt; which was done as a terror to the 
tardy, and a warning to obey the ſummons : 
this ſeverity was however at length ſoftened to 
a defamatory puniſhment ; which was 7o carry 4 


Aog, and to kiſs his poſteriors : this ſhame was 


held little inferior to death itſelf ; hence the | 
Dutch term of contumely, hound's-foot, or worthy 
only of being the foozſteol to 4 dog (bound : ) 
thence the French have their word Honte 
(hound) to expreſs ſhame : and thence the Italian 
word vergogna ; (fer-cagna ; i. e. ferre canem) t 
4arry a dog : this cuſtom of carrying the dog was 
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was not abſolutely capital; and exiſted in Ger- 
many. till very lately : there are traces of this 
cuſtom even to this day in Poland :”—thus has 
this learned antiquary helped us to the. true ſig- 
nification and origin of hi; only now the word 
hound, as we ſhall ſee preſently, is Gr. :—let me 
however obſerve, that this is my.own application 
of his words; and that in p. 35, he himſelf has 
given us quite a different ſenſe to the word 
Boni; or, as he writes it, honni ; which does not 
ſeem to be ſo applicable as what has been here 
given.—The next word SOIT is only a different 
dialect of /t, be, or let it be; which comes from 
ſum ; which comes from Euα⁰˙, ſum: QUI is 
only a grammatical variation of quis ; which is de- 
rived à Tis, quis; who: as to the word MAL, 
it is no more than a contraction of male, or 
malum; evil; and conſequently Gr. as we ſhall 
find under the articles Malady, and Malefic : — 
now, as to the laſt word PENSE, it is not in- 
deed ſtrictly Gr. but is pure Lat. and derived 
from the verb pendeo; to weigh, or think; as we 
ſhall fee in the articles Mal-prepenſe, and Penſive: 
ſo that at length this whole expreſſion, Honi ſoit 
qui mal y penſe, which is generally tranſlated, evil 
be to him who evil thinks, ought to be more 
properly rendered, ame, or diſgrace be to him 
who evil thinks. 

FiOST,. or wafer; at tlie end, add ;—and yet 


ven a better deriv. than either of ihe foregoing z 
Wo ſpeaking of the conſecrated bread, or wafer, 
he ſays, © hi panes coram populo elevari ſolent, 
et ob eancen) rationem Ital. & appellantur:“ 
—if then the Ital. hoftie was ſo called from its 
being elevated, we may not in the leaſt doubt of 
its being derived from the ſame root with HOISE, 
or HOIST ; i. e. lifted up on high : Gr. 

HUDDLE ; at the end, add ;—Wackterus 
would rather derive huddle: ab Th, nugas agere ; 
but that is 4% rifle :—whereas/to buddle up 4 
| thing ſignifies doing it in 4 ſecret, private; and 
yet hurrying manner. 32 | 
_  HUNDRED; Caſaub. 170, very judiciouſly 
derives hundred ex centum; © literi in aſpirationem 


veila ; unde centum quali bentum ; unde buntrum, 
hundrum, , bundred. :..._ -. IE 
HUSSY, ſays Caſaub. 226, is only a. contrac- 
tion of © bonſe-wyfe ; quæ familiariſſima, et uſi- 
tatiſſima compellatio:“ — ſo very familiar and 
frequent, that now it is applied to ax impudent, 
bo baggage. 2 or e tat 
HUSTINGS; at the end, add; — Spelm. 
however, by ſuppoſing this word to be com- 
pounded of HOUSE, and THINGS, has given 


us another chance for a Gr. deriv, ab Pup, domus; 


eſpecially inflicted on traitors, whoſe crime] 


4 G a bouſe ; 


Skinr, under the art, WAFER, ſeerns to have - 


— 
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a houſe ; et Sing, cauſa, res; lis, judicium : quaſi | 
domus cauſarum; vel ubi cauſe aguntur: —it 
mult be confeſſed, this interpretation ſuits ve 
well with à court of buſtings; but it is very muc 
to be feared that ſuch an etym. can only be 
ſupported by the great name of its author. 


ready Yo conform, and willing to comply with all 
the injunctions of its ſuperior. | 
IM-PREST money: not from the verb 7 
preſs ; but, as Blount obſerves, © from the Fr. 
preſt; ready; it being a kind of earneſt money, 
given to a ſoldier when he is commanded 70 4: 
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CH DIEN * epigraphe,” . ſays Spelm. 

'L ICH THEIN þ © qui principes Walliz, ſub 
ICH THIEN } emblemate trium pennarum, 
utuntur : facta à Sax. Ic, vel Ich; et Dien : ubi 
D, cum trajectione in erectà parte, non D, ſed 
TH, exprimit : ſignificat ego ſervus, vel ipſe ſer- 


was ſum this is not all the information this 
learned antiquary could have given us: he could 


have informed us likewiſe, that the words in 
queſtion were the motto of John de Luxemburg, 
the old, blind king of Bohemia, who was killed 
at the ever memorable battle of Crecy; and who 
wore three oftrich feathers for his creſt ; and 
ſince he ated only in the capacity of a volunteer 


in that battle, took the motto Ich thien; I ſerve : 


this device Edward the Black Prince of Wales 
aſſumed as his arms, in memory of that glo- 
rious victory he had won: and theſe arms, 
and this motto, have been adopted by all 
the ſucceeding princes of Wales ever fince : the 
motto itſelf is totally Gr.; for Ic, or Ich, is no 
more than a Saxon, or rather German diſtortion 
of By-u, eg-0; I: and dien, thein, or thien, is 
Gr. likewiſe; as we ſhall ſee under the art. 
THANE : Gr. 


© EWE; at the end, add; - Wachterus would 


rather derive jewel a Kah ι, ſupellex pretioſa, 
recondita: R. Kea, jaceo, repono; any thing 
bearded up, and pretioufly depofited : n in w mu- 
tato, quaſi Ewna: and then by tranſpoſition 
Iewna, or in Engliſh characters, jetwe/ : — but 
Spelm. has rather adopted the former deriv. above. 

IM-PLEMENTS ; © Eu-ToXw, comparo, ac- 
guiro, lucror,” ſays Caſaub. 266, © , Heſych. 


Avila, rip MI, megotiatur, circumit : 


etiam pron, merx, pogluy: unde fortaſſe imple- 
ments; niſi Latinum implementa (quod tamen 
verbum Latina lingua, quod ſciam, non agnoſcit) 


vetaret: ſed nec illud implements fortaſſe vetus, 


et genuinum: Belg. tamen im-boel, inboel, ſupel- 
hex; apud Kilianum :”—but ſurely neither he 
himſelf, nor Kilianus, would have us ſuppoſe, 
that the Belg. imboel was an original word, when 
Euren is confronted with it. 

IM-PLEX ; at the end, add; — this latter word, 
implicit, bears likewiſe the ſenſe of ſubmiſſive, 


#b/olute obedience ; meaning an obedience that is | 


ready to ſerve in war:“ - only now he ſhould 
| gre _— 1 was Gr.: ſee PRESTO: Gr. 
; after Lat. ignis, add; —quaſi ini. 
culus; contracted to * Wa, 2 
IN-URE ; at the end, add ; —or it ſeems ra- 
ther to be derived ab Ehe, utor; uſus; uſe, cuſtom; 
for the being inured to any thing, is the being 
accuſtomed to the uſe and practice of it. 
JUGGLER ; at the end, add ;—Spelm. in 
Goliardenſis, would rather derive © jugplers ab 
Ayanuaw, exulto, geſtio; bufones, joculatores, qui 
idem ſunt ac joculers :”—this laſt word might 
likewiſe point out another deriv. as in JOCU- 
LAR: Gr. | 
IVORY ; at the end, add ;—quaſi ebory, vel 
ibory ; ivory, | 


K. 


EEN appetite ; this expreſſion may perhaps 
be derived from the foregoing art. as when 
we ſay, a ſbarp ftomach ; but this is only a figu- 
rative fenſe ; it might be better to derive our 
word keen, when it ſignifies bunger, with Caſaub. 
a © Kevos, vacuus, inanis; u²7mn xoinia, Venter va- 
cuus; an empty belly; Hippocrati fames, inedia, 
xf, Kevayyic, Vaſorum vacuitas; emptineſs 
of the veſſels; which is always attended with a 
ſharp, griping pain. | 

KID-NAPPER : if what Clel. Voc. 209, ſays, 
be true, that hap, or tale, is radical to cap-io; 
and from thence, ſays he, © ſwan-happing, for 
ſwan-capping, or catching ; or rather perhaps 
ſtealing of ſwans :”—then it ſeems as if napper, 
and bapper, or nab, and hab, were all of the 
ſame Import; and conſequently that &kid-napper 
does literally ſignify a catcher, or ſtealer of 
children, in order to ſtrip them, or ſell them; 
and is derived from the ſame root with HAP, 
or tate: Gr. 

KNOW; at the end, add ;—and yet it ſeems 
probable, that know may take a more ſimple 
deriv.; viz. à Now, ſcio, inteltigo ; to underſtand ; 
and now the root ſeems to be Neg, vs, mens; the 
mind, intelligence, knowledge, 
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T7 ADDER; at the end, add; — Wachterus 
| ſays, © Celtici lingua /ethr eſt clivus, locus 
acclivis ; unde noſtris fit Hlettern, klettern; ſcan- 
dere; prorſus ut Gallis & mons fit monter; à 
klettern rurſus fit kletter, hletter ; gradus, per 
quos adſcenditur: — this latter deriv. ought ra- 
ther to have been referred to the Sax. Alph. 

LASK is only a tranſpoſition of Jaks, i. e. 
Jax ; as we ſometimes hear acks pronounced for 
aſk: and now laſt derives à Abo, Auvow, ax; 
looſe, or laxative. | 

LEAGUE, or meaſure; at the end, add ;—as 
for the Dr's. albis et candidis lapidibus, what 
Spelm. in Leuca, ſays, is very true; © de lapi- 
dibus bene ſum conſcius; de candore nequaquam;“ 
and therefore he would rather derive ““ Jeuca 
a leach; quod Britannice lapidem notat :”—only 
now we may venture to affirm, that leach is no 
more than a Northern depravation of Aaas, lapis; 
quaſi /aach, lapis ; a ſtone ; or a mile: ſtone. 

LEET ; at the end, add ;—unleſs we may 
ſuppoſe with Spelm. in Leta, that it takes its 
name from its inferiority; © proveniat igitur A 
facto nomen; nam let Saxonice partem, et par- 
vum, ſignificat; unde Chaucero lit, et diminu- 
tivum little: then (till it is Gr.: ſee LITTLE; 
Gr.: it being à leſſer court of law. 

LEGER-de-MAIN; after manus, add ;—1. e. 
Mavos, vel Mo, indico; unde manus. 

LEITH-WAKE ; Sax. LI Spac; tradtabilis; 
et unliðpac, intractabilis; a Lis; Goth. litha; 
membrum; et pace; lentus, flexilis : Chaucero 
lithi, et lethy ; manſuetus : ] ſhould rather take it 
to come from lithe; limber, pliable; and wake ; 
a termination: Ray :”—and ſo far is admiſſible ; 
but then we muſt not ſtop here; for LITHER, 
or LITHY, is Gr.: and WAKE perhaps is 
WEAK : Gr. 

LIMB ; at the end, add ;—then perhaps the 
Dr. would not have been pleaſed to have derived 
limb ab Nos, quaſi Awpwos, vel Abus, armus ; 
the arm, ſhoulder, &c. vel potius à Aofos, quaſi 
Alge, per epenth Ts m. 

LIR-IPOOP, very properly explained, ac- 
cording to Litt. by © e e uaſi 
leri-ippipium ; cingulum ſacerdotale; a tippet, which 
chaplains wear with their gowns ;”—conſequently 
Gr.: ſee CLERGY, and EQUIPAGE : Gr, 

- LISP; at the end, add ;—Wachterus would 
derive © liſp à Blæſus; per metath.”—but then he 
ought to have added, et ble/us a Braves, valgus, 
diſtorta habens crura; and here applied to a tongue 
which is not faithful to its utterance, but is always 
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| fammering and vaguely ftraggling from a juſt pro- 


| 


nunciation, by an affected manner of ſpeaking. 

LIST of cloth; (begin with) © Sax. lirx, et 
lirxan, faſcia, limbus, margo: Spelm.”—the rim, 
border, or verge of any thing. 

LITTEN,; after leading to the church, add; — 
Somner likewiſe explains Licxune, and Legerſtede, 
as he writes it, by cemeterio; compoſita ex 
e jacere; et rede, locus; quaſi locus Ja- 


. © 


cendi: — ſo that, in both ſenſes, it is Gr.: ſee 


LIGGER, and STEAD: Gr. 
_ LIVERY-fables; after ſet out, add; — they 
ſeem rather to have received their ſignification 


from a various ſenſe of the French word livrte; 


which, according to Boyer, ſometimes bears the 
ſenſe of © ſubſtance et entretien de certains offi- 
ciers chez le roi: board wages, or allowance — 
and here uſed to ſignify the ſtipend, or ſum, agreed 


on for the maintenance of thoſe horſes, which 


belong to any gentleman, who has not the con- 
venience of keeping them in large towns ; and 
therefore puts them out to board, as we may 
ſay, for which he pays @ certain ſum: and con- 
ſequently livery may now be derived à livre; 
libra ; i. e. à Allęea, pondus, obolus ; any ſort of 
money (now ſtrike out though perhaps —&c.) 
LOAM ; at the end, add ;—or perhaps from 
the ſame root with LIME : Gr. 
LODGE, or retreat; as Windſor-Lodge: Spelm. 
in Logium, ſays, © item (perhaps itur) a domo in 


logium ; quod bene nomen accepit; ibi enim 


ſedere in deliciis ſolebant ad colloguendum : à 
logos, quod eſt ſermo, derivatum :” — then this 
logos ought to have appeared in Gr. characters, 
Ace, and all would have been well, in order to 
expreſs a delightful retreat, built on purpoſe 
to enjoy the ſweets of converſation ; colloguy divine. 

LOM-BARD-freet; this word, which is com- 
monly but erroneouſly pronounced Lumber-ftreet, 
or Lumbad-ſtreet, is ſo wonderfully changed, 
that it would be impoſſible to conceive its derive 


were we not to trace it up to the moſt early ac 


counts: Lombard: ſtreet then, without doubt, 
received its name from the Lombards : fo that 
now we muſt trace out their origin; and Shering. 
p. 351, tells us, that © præter majores noſtros 
præcipui Germaniz populi in Scythia cognomines 
gentes habuere: Longobardorum, tim in Scythia, 
quam in Germania, fatis celebris eſt memoria 
eoſdem Strabo in Cimmeria circa Syndicam col- 
locat, et Graco vocabulo Maxgorwywvss vocat ; 
hos Wodenum comitatos eſſe in Germaniam, 


maxime credibile eſt; quia prope Sindicam, ubi 


Wodenus in Aſpurgianis imperaſſe traditur, ſedes 
conſtituerant :—et Longobardos partem Germaniæ 
occupaſlle, Tacitus et Prolemzus ratum faciunt:'* 
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—ſfo that the Longobardi were undoubtedly a 
Scythian people, who migrated firſt into Ger- 
many, and from thence in after-times ſettled in 
London, as bankers; and were: remarkable for 
their long-beards; for Maxgonwyus is only a 
ſynonymous term ; and their true deriv. mult be 
ſought for in LONG, and BEARD, contracted 


into Lombard:—let me however juſt obſerve here, 


that Caſaub. 396, oppoſes this explanation; for, 


he fays, © Longobardi, ex longis, non barbis, ſed 


haſtis :”—but the Maxgorwywes of Strabo cannot 
bear the ſenſe of longæ- baſtæ; ſince Hoy ſig- 
nifies only 4arba; a beard, 


M. 


ACERATE ; at the end, add ;—or per- 

haps rather, according to Litt. à Mnxw, 
inuſit. f. 2. dans, pax, maceo, macer ; longiſco, 
uti ſoleant attenuari macie; to be rendered long, 
and lank, and lean, and boney, 


MAGAZINE; at the end, add ;—a magazine: 


being a treaſury of confuſed knowledge. 
MAN-7/e; after built upon it, add ;—being the 
antient ſeat, or reſidence of the Druids. 
MARROW, at the end, add; — or perhaps 
marrow may be derived a moile, vitiated by the 
French à mollis; quaſi morris, converted into 
marrow; ſignifying ſubſtance molle contenue 


dans la concavite des os; conſequently Gr. ſtill : | / 


fee MOLLIFY : Gr. 

MARSHY ; at the end, add ;—it might how- 
ever be better to derive marſby, with Wachterus, 
from the ſame root with mire; quali mirefby ; 
viz. © ab Iceland. myra; palus; Germ. mer; locus 
paludoſus ; Belg. mærig; idem:”—only now all 
ſeem to be derived à Mizpos, inquinatus ; ſtained, 
muddied, dirtied: fee MIRE, or MORE: Gr. 

MASS; after diſmiſſed, add; —Clel. Way. 14, 
utterly rejects the above deriv. and ſays, that 
te the ceremony of crowning the holy rood, or 
may, with the mi/sletoe, gave birth to the Romiſh 
adoption of the word maſs, or rather mace : 
miſſa is not ſo much as a Latin word: miſſa ef 
is nonſenſe: true; but miſſus, or dimiſſus eſt, 
is not: however there is great probability in his 
interpretation; but ftill it is Gr. as in any of 
thoſe art.; and in Voc. 15, he farther obſerves, 
that — &c. 

MEAR; after broad. ſea; add; 
exigui maris fe præbet. | 

MEASLES; after Jun. and Sinn. add ;—but 
neither of theſe deriv. ſeems ſo proper, as with 
Wachterus, to derive © meaſles à Miarua, inqui- 
namentum : R. Miau, polluo; to defile, pollute i" == 
19 which—&Cc, | 
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MEATH, choice ; © I gave thee the meath of 
the purchaſe ; i. e. tibi optionen, et Plenariam 
Poteſtatem emptionis facio: Sax. Mxdh, Mehr; 
potentia, poteſtas; hoc à verbo Hagan; poſſe: 
Skinn. and Ray: —and thus would theſe two 
gentlemen have us look on this word meath, 
becauſe it wears an aukward outfide, and is un- 
doubtedly derived from the Sax. Mædh, Mehr, 
and Magan, to be therefore of Sax. orig.— 
but the point now is to conſider, whether the 
Sax. itſelf be an original word ; moſt probably 
not; for all thoſe three words ſeem to bear the 


. - * 


q 


ſenſe of MIGHT, power, choice ; optionem, et 
plenariam poteſtatem, et potentiam; à verbo Mazan, 
pofſe: then we may venture to affirm, that 
Mazan is no original word, but evidently de- 
rived à Meyas, magnus; mighty, powerful, great: 
having it in his power to chooſe, or to refuſe: 
ſee likewiſe MEDE : Add. Gr. or MIGHTY: Gr. 

MEDE, or power; a Med, impero, imperium 
teneo; a man of mickle mede; a man of great in- 
fluence and power. 

MEET 7ogether; at the end, add ;—the for- 
mer deriv. however may be confirmed from 
Caſaub. who, in p. 302, fays, © ex hac præ- 
poſitione Mala fecerunt Angli verbum e meet; 
con venire. 

MENIAL; at the end, add ;—or perhaps 
menial may rather be derived à Mans, vel Mevos; 
amulus; a ſervant: ſee MAN-ſervant; Gr.: 
though indeed our Sax. expreſſhon menie, and 
gemeini, according to Somner, ſeems to convey 
the idea of numbers, or mam; for, as he ſays, 


'* hinc etiam paſcuum commune, Cantianis noſtris 


menys, et minis, quaſi Lemennyf, i. e. commu- 
nitatis ; vulgo the manyes :''—or, in other words, 
the commons, or places of public paſturage, were 
called the manyes, either becauſe numbers of peo- 
ple were poſſeſſed of that privilege ; or, becauſe 
many cattle from many owners were ſent thither 
to feed : conſequently Gr. : ſee MANY. 

MICKLE ; at the end, add ;—though Somner 
is ſo profuſe as to mention no fewer than eleven 
different harſh Sax. words, all bearing the ſame 
ſignification with this now before us; yet he 
likewiſe ſuppoſes them all to be of Sax. origin, 
and never once thinks of the Gr. 

MID, is no more than a Saxon diſtortion of 
Mel-a, gun, cum; with; or together with, 

MINION ; à Fr. mignon; which, according to 


Boyer, bears the ſenſe of © il ſe dit auſſi dans 
un ſens obſcene et deteſtable : il ſe prend quelque- 
fois en tres-mauvaiſe part, comme pour un 


mignon de couchette, un catamite:“ - but ſtill he 
is no etymol, ; otherwiſe, according to the ſenſe 


| 


he has here attributed to , he might eaſily 
* have 


have ſeen, it was derived à Muywpy: miſces; in a 
laſcivious ſenſe. al HN awe nu efnlzge ol 
MIN-STR-EL; we are told by Spelm. under 
the art. menetum, that it ſignifies cornu ligneum: 
ipſe certe opinor fuiſſe hoc f/tule genus, quo 
tibicines olim uſi ſunt; atque inde nomen re- 
ortaſſe; Gallis enim hodie ipſi meneſtrels; Anglis 
minſtrelr, quaſi menetftrels, appellantur: not to 
controvert the authority of this great antiquary, 
concerning the name of this antient frumpei, or 
wooden horn; ſtill this accounts for only the for- 
mer part of the compound min : the latter we 
muſt trace according to Clel. Voc. 110; where 
he obſerves, 'that miu was one of the antient 
words for love: this word min, with the ad- 


ſcititious word eaſter, becomes min-caſter, or ſocial | 


banquet ;" (literally a love feaſt) at which the bards 
always attended, or were invited, in the character 
of min-ſingers ; and the minſtrels, or min-eaſteruls, 

were the players on inſtruments at feaſts : theſe 

latter ſubſiſted long after the bards, or min-fingers 

were in diſuſe; for the minſtrel/y remains to this 

day; ſignifying a player on ſome inſtrument of 
muſic: - but now the whole compound ſeems to 

be Gr.; and if the Druids, and Bards, are Greek 
appellations, there can be no difficulty in ad- 

mitting that the minftrels may be fo likewiſe z 
for if min be an antient word for love, then it 
may be Gr. as in that Alph. ; and if eaſter ſig- 

nified @ feaſt, then it undoubtedly takes the ſame 

origin with EAT, which is Gr.; and laſtly, if 
els, or uls, iignifies an inſtrument of muſic, then 
there is no difficulty in deriving. it ab d-, /ig- 

num ; wood ; or the materials, of which the in- 

ſtrument was made. 

MOKES, „or majhes of @ net : Ray: - mates 
ſeem to be only a contraction of Mux-aaq, 
mac-ule ; the maſbes of a net. 

MOOR, or /n; at the end, add ;—or per- 
haps moor may be better derived a Germ, mar; 
locus paludoſus : vel ab Iceland. ra: both which 
are evidently deſcended a Mizgog, inguinatus; any 
MIREY place. 

MOOT 4 point; at the end, add ;—and yet 
there is another explanation, given by Blount, 
which perhaps is the moſt proper; for he ſays, 
* moot ſeems to be derived from the French word 
mot; verbum; quali verba facere —ſo that it 
ought to be written à muth point; inſtead of 
moot: to ſignify a downright quibbler, a batterer 
of words: but now he does not: betray the 


leaſt ſuſpicion that mot is Gr.: ſee MOTTO. 
MOUNDS; after prediorum munimina, add; 
—and therefore may be derived as in the art. 


AM-MUNITION : Gr. 
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ever to be a much more ſimple method of 
deriving ag, according to Wachterus, in the 
art. HACKNEY, from the Sax, Pnexzan, bin- 
nire; to neigh; unde nag; ſicut hinnus, et hinnulus, 
ab binniendo: quin et à Sax, Pnzzan, tranſpoſitis 
literis, fit hactnai: — however all ſtill ſeems to 
be Gr.; for Pnazzan may be no more than a 
Northern contraction of hin-NIO ; and hinnio 
(tho' Ainſw. 4to. has no ſuch verb) is undoubtedly 


derived ab Tee, equuleus, mannus ; a little, lively, 


ſprightly horſe, who is always WHINNYING,. 


or NEIGHING:; Gr. 


NEIGH : the Gothic appearance of this word' 


has induced Jun. Skinn, and Wachterus to derive 
it à Sax. Pnezan ;. hinnire :—and fo far they are 
right; but hnæqan ſeems to be no more than a 
Northern contraction of hin-NIO;; (tho' Ainſw. 


4to. has no ſuch verb;) and conſequently. zeigb 


is Gr.: ſee WHINNYING: Gr. 


NOON : it may ſeem ſtrange to hear that the 
Romans ſupped at NOON ; but it is thus pro- 
perly explained by Spelm. in Nona: © in antiquis- 
maneriorum membranis ona crebo uſu venit pro 


meridie, quæ inde Anglice appeltatur none, et 


none-tide ; quod Saxonice tamen expreſſe ſonat 
boram nonam; i. e. pomeridianam tertiam; non 
meridiem : ratio Romanorum cæna ducta eſt, 
que hora diei nana fuit (reckoning from fix in 
the morning, which makes the uinth hour from- 
thence to be three in the afternoon; and even that is 


a very early hour for ſupper ;) nec ſolenniter antea 


comedebant: quod enim prandium dicitur, levius 
parciuſque ſumebatur circa meridiem; et quod 
poſtea jentaculum dictum eſt, olim prandium ap 


pellabatur :”—ſo that at laſt this cena was their 


dinner; and their dining at nnn is, according to 
their reckoning, the xzinth hour; anſwerable to 
our three in the afternoon: only now it is Gr.: ſee 
NINE: Gr. | 
' NORROY; after are all Gr. add ;—though 
ſince Spelm. in Heraldus, has expreſsly called this 
officer Norreius rex, it is moſt probable, that 
' Norroy here is not a compound, but only a 
{ Gallic, or Norman attempt to preſerve. the ter- 
' mination of that barbarous Latin adjective; which 
by being tranſlated Norrey, inſtead of Northern,. 
has induced many. to ſuppoſe-it-was a compound; 
| becauſe it ended in rey: with regard—&c.. 
NOTE, %: © Sax. Notun; Cimbris ziutt; 
Belg. nutten; Chaucero note; uſus; uti; 10 uſe : 
Ray: —it ſeems to be only a. Northern addition 
of the article aN oze; meaning @ cuſtom, manner; 
Afe ; and conſequently Gr.: ſee USE: Gr. 
Q. St. 


AG ; at the end, add ;—there ſeems how-- 


K 


O. 


” 4 7 
us : 


Sr. Mary OVERY; after 2 contraction © 
Over ree, add ;—or rey, olim flumen, à Pw, fluo ; 
ſays Caſaub. 330. 


P. 


AIN; at the end, add ;—or perhaps pain 
may originate A IInyvupi, Pungo ; to cauſe am 
pungent, ſharp ſenſation. 
ANG ; at the end, add ;—or perhaps derived 
from the ſame root with PAIN : Gr. 

' PANNEL, or parchment lift ; at the end, add; 
— this latter deriv. may be confirmed from Spelm. 
in Panella: © ſchedula, vel pagina, proprie pa- 
gella ; atque inde deducta; g in z tranſeunte; fic 
pagella, panella: —ſtill it ſeems to be derived 
a IInywps, as above: fee PAGE: Gr. 

PARIAL at cards; after cards, add;—perhaps 
a contraction of pair-royal; meaning—&c. 

PENCIL ; at the end, add ;—or rather pencil, 
when it ſignifies a painter's bruſh, may be derived 
à pingendo; and penicillus quaſi pinxillus ; accord- 
ing to Minſh. ; only till it is Gr.; and derived 
from the ſame root with PAINT: Gr. 

PENSIVE ; at the end, add ;—and yet per/rve 
ſeems to bear ſome affinity to grief and vexation; 
in which ſenſe penfive would originate à Iewbew, 
doleo ; to grieve, vex, or fret: ſee PET: Gr. 

PERIL ; at the end, add; — and yet Litt. 
ſeems to have derived periculum with greater pro- 
bability from pereo; and pereo, from penitus eo:“ 
—to ſignify utterly undone, or running the hazard 
of being «tterly undone :—but ſtill it is Gr.; for 


eto ee a Tlavlws, omnino; altogether ; 
and eo, from Eu, Ew, eo; to go. 


PET at the end, add; Caſaub. 319, 20, 

PETISH{ derives it à Hegg, IIeſſo, coquo, 
concoguo; rea r ogymw, concoquere iram; ipſi 
qui ſecum, quicquid iræ aut doloris eſt, intus 
taciti verſant, et vorant. 
PET TI-FOGGER; * delator, rabula;” ſays 
Skinn. © à Fr. Gall. petit, (which by the way is 
Gr.) et Sax, poxzene, procus; hoc forte a gepexan, 
accommodare, coaptare; quia ſc. qui alterius gra- 
tiam ambit, illius moribus ſe accommodat :''— 
thus can the Dr. moſt accurately explain, and 
point out a deriv. without ſeeing the original ; 
but if zepegan ſignifies accommodare, coaptare, 
| &c. then it evidently takes the ſame root with 
FADGE in the Gr. Add. and conlequently a 
petti-fogger is a little, mean, ſoothing, flattering, 
cajoling atturney, who accommodates himſelf to the 
opinion of his client, inſtead of ſupplying him 
with wholeſome advice. 
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PHANE, or weather-cock; at the end, add: 
tho' Spelm. in Fano, writes the weather- cock with 
an F likewiſe; and would derive it X © Sax, 
pane, pan, ban, pan; vexillum: —but ſtill it is 
1 from = ſame _ Viz. Gao, favs, 
quaſi. a, pando; to e or diſplay: 
T 
PIGHTLE is only a miſerably barbarous word 
to ſignify, according to Spelm. © exigue fundi 
portio, ſæpimento concluſa ; quod Cowellus ab 
Ital. piccolo ducit; i. e. parvus, minutus; —4 
little, ſmall encloſure ;—conſequently derived à 
ITliaog, quaſi Nias, parvus; little, ſmall. 
PIN-FOLD; at the end, 'add ;—though with 
Spelm. in Parcus, we might rather ſuppoſe, that 
pin-fold means pound. fold; or one who folds, or 
faſtens up tbe pound, or place where ſtray cattle 
are impounded : — conſequently ſtill Gr.: ſee 
POUND for cattle. | 
PITTANCE ; at the end, add ;—it is there- 
fore the more extraordinary, that Spelm. ſhould 


ſay, © pifatium oriri videtur à barbaro pittance ; 


quod hodie (unde acceptum neſcio) Angli nos 
ſæpe dicimus pro re modicd, vel exigud: had 
Ilias occurred to this great critic, he would 
eaſily have ſeen, that it had firſt been ſoftened 
into Ii, and then changed into pitilance, or 
pittance : fee PETTY : Gr. 

* PLAY; at the end, add ;—Spelm. in Plea, 


gives us a different deriv. which muſt be referred 


to the Sax. Alph. 

PLEVIN ; „idem quod plegium, vel plegia- 
tio ;” ſays Spelm. © hoc eſt, fidejuſſio, ſponſio ; I 
verbo Gall. plevir, aut plever ; quod idem eſt ac 
pleger ; g in v mutato ; plevir, pleviner, plevin ; 
et fulle plevie ; promiſed in marriage: then it is 
evidently derived from the ſame root with 
PLEDGE ; Gr. 

PLIGHT, or promiſe : Gothic as this word 
appears (it being undoubtedly deſcended to us 
from our Gothic or Saxon anceſtors) it is pure 
Gr. ; for, as ſurely as they tranſmitted it to our- 
ſelves, ſo ſurely did they themſelves adopt it 
from the Greeks; the original having been al- 
ready traced in the art. PLEDGE; Gr. 

POMMEL of @ ſaddle, ſword, &c. by the 
French writing this word pommeau, it looks as if 
it ſhould be derived from the ſame root with their 
pomme; an apple; becauſe it riſes into a little 
knob, like an apple: if ſo, it is Gr.: ſee 
POME-GRANATE ; Gr. | 

POMPET-balls, according to Blount, are de- 
rived © à Fr. pompette; to ſignify the balls, 
wherewith the printers beat, or lay ink on the 
form of letters :''—then they ſeem to be Gr. ; but 


not derived as that gentleman and his good 
| friends 


P U 


friends the French ſeem to imagine, from 4 
ump; as if they pumped, or ſucted up the ink; 
bat pompets à Bene, ſonus; from the thumping, 
puffing noiſe they make when in action. | 
POOR ; at the end, add ;—or, according to 
Spelm. we may rather derive * a-poriare, poor, ab 
A-Togeew, berere, dubitare, penurid laborare ; qui 
noſtris exactionibus /aborant, aut fiunt pauperes :” 
ab A- reges, pauper, 1nops, egenus ; perplexus, du- 
ius: and originates ab A, non; et voęoc, Via, 
tranſitus; meatum non habens; per quem tranſitus 
non patet ; qui in diſſicultatibus conſtitutus, nul- 
lum exitum invenire poteſt; one who is thro' 
penury reduced to inextricable difficulties ; through 
which he can find 1 paſſage: ſee likewiſe 
PORE: Gr. = 
POUSE ; Xzs, pulvis; duſt, lint, &c. that ga- 
thers between the lining and the coat. 

PRE-PENSE ; as when we ſay, malice pre- 
penſe ; i. e. malice afore-thought ; malice premedi- 
tated : conſequently Lat. ex pre, et pendeo, 
pependi, penſum; prepenſe, weighed, pondered, 
conſidered. 

a PRESS. gang js from the foregoing 
. PREST into ſervice} root preſs; but, as Spelm. 

in Preſtus, alias Preſtus, has very properly ob- 
ſerved, © mallem tamen pref à Gall. prender, 
i. e. capere; cujus participium eſt preſt :”—ler 
it; yet ſtill the original is Gr.; for prender is 
certainly derived ab apprehendo ; apprebenſus, con- 
tracted to prenſus, unde preſt :” and conſequently 
Gr. : ſee AP-PRE-HEND ; to ſignify the cruel 
and unnatural manner, in which a ſeaman is torn 
from his wife, his family, and friends, by being 
apprehended, or ſeized into the king's ſervice, in 
time of war. 

PRIOR; at the end, add ;—or rather, ac- 
cording to Litt. a Ilge, 1 eligos, TeWligos : unde 
pre, prior, primus; the rh, chief," principal, or 
former. 

PROTO-NOTARY ; © quaſi primus notarius,” 
ſays Spelm. © vel princeps notariorum; Ięclorclapios, 
a Greco, et Latino: - true; Neſaęiog is no Greek 
word; neither is notarius in Latin the original, 
but evidently derived à note, notare; i. e. A 
Tub, cognoſco; notus, notarius; an obſerver, a 
#emarker ; or one who takes particular cognizance 
of any thing; a principal officer in the Diſhop's 
court; à chief-notary. 

PUDDER; at the end, add ;—it ſeems how- 
ever more probable, that according to Litt. 
pudder is derived à HN, pulvis; duſt; meaning 
the duſt which is raiſed by a perſon's giving 
himſelf any unneceſſary trouble; and forms thus: 
nN, pulvis, pulver, pulder, pouder, pudder : fee 
POUDER: Gr. 


——_—————_ 
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PUMMEL with the fift ; Nvyun, pugnus ; quaſi 
pugnel, ſoftened into pummel; to beat, or ſtrike 
with the hand clenched. 

. PUPPY ; at the end, add ;—unleſs, with Litt. 
we chuſe to derive puppy i Baraic, valde puer; a 
mighty boy; a BOOBY : Gr. 


Q 


UEEN ; at the add; — tho” Somner has 
Q very properly ſhewn the diſtinction between 

queen, and quean, yet he affirms, that © ortu 
et origine vox una et eadem ; quen ſcilicet quod 
uxorem, five mulierem ſignat; ut ealdepene, ani- 
culam : quamvis enim conſuetudine gueane in 
malam partem tranſierit apud neotericos ; olim 
tamen ſecus: then, ſince he has acknowledged 
that quen ſignified uxorem, five mulierem, if he 
had but ſeen it written guen, or rather gune, 
he would immediately have acknowledged like- 
wiſe, with Lye, that they were all deſcended from 
Torn, uxor, mulier ; as above. 

QUORUM, ſignifying one, two, or more of 
thoſe who are appointed judges in ſome ſpecial 
cauſe; and without the preſence of whom no- 
thing of importance can be done :—conſequently 
Gr.; for quorum, being only an oblique caſe of 
qui, or quis, is evidently deſcended à Tis, 
quis; who, | 


R. 


ACE-horſe ; at the end, add; —Spelm. in 

Raſta, gives us quite a different idea; and 
conſequently quite a different deriv.; viz. “ raſta, 
milliare Germanicum, leucas duas, tria milliaria, 
continens: eo forte ſenſu dictum, quo hodie in 
eodem idiotiſmo rajte, eſt quies, penſum : ac ſi 
ſpatium hoc in vehementiori equorum curſu 
quieſcendi veniam poſtularet, et refocillandi : equi 
decurrentis penſum, vel ſtatio: — he then men- 
tions the Radium, and gives the ſame origin of 
that word, as will be | ka? under that article: 


ſince then, with regard to the preſent word, he 


| acknowledges that a race-horſe receives his deno- 


mination from his being able to run ſuch a ſpace 
of ground, and then being permitted to ref, and 
breathe awhile ; it undoubtedly will now take the 
ſame deriv. with REST, or repoſe : Gr. 

RATI-FY ; begin with—derived by Litt.“ à 
'Pnois, unde res; unde reor, ratus; unde ratifico, 
vel ratum facio; to confirm, or eſtabliſb: there 
ſeems great probability in this deriv. and yet &c. 

RAVE; at the end, add; — though perhaps it 


might be better to derive our word rave, ac- 
cording to Litt, © à radio; à rabies; i. e. A rapio:” 
9 — which 


—which he himſelf afterwards derives ab 'Apmab, 


quently derived from the ſame root with 


fur-fur, which would be ruff-ruff, converted into 


ſcurf; refuſe, ſweepings ; quantum®is vilia; and 


melſis; or pupan; metere; unde nobis reaping, 


diately like water, or any fluid; but riſing gently, 
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from *Aprat, rapax; ravenous, greedy; and here 
ſignifying to be hurried away by any outragious 
fierceneſs; like a mad- man. 51 91 
REAR-WARD; ſometimes written rereward, 
as we frequently find it in our old Engliſn bibles ; 
particularly in Iſaiah, Iviii. 8. Thy righteouſneſs 
ſhall go before thee ; the glory of the Lord ſhall 
be thy rere-ward : which ſome readers ſuppoſe to 
be a miſtake for reward; though it is eviciengly ] 
oppoſed to go before thee; and compounded of 
rear and ward ; as forward, toward, &c.—the for- 
mer part of the compound we have ſeen in the 
foregoing art. and the latter we ſhall ſee in 
WARD: Gr. | | 
RE-CALCITRATE ; à Aa, calx; calco, cal- 
citro, recalcitro; to kick backward, and throw out | 
the heels, like a vicious horſe; and here uſed to 
ſignify the riſing, or rejumbling of any food on the 
ſtomach, owing to indigeſtion, | 


| 


REEKING-hot ; at the end, add ;—or perhaps | 


it may be derived from the ſame root with 
ROAK Y-weather : Gr. | 
REIT, or weeds; the roots of ſhrubs, &c. that 
choak up rivers; © unde reto, and retare flumi- 
na; ſays Litt. i. e.“ purgare; rete enim ar- 
bores ſunt, que aut ex ripis fluminum eminent, 
aut in alveis corum extant ;” a 7etibus; quod pra- 
tereuntes naves irretiant, et retardent: - conſe- 


RETINA: Gr. 

RIFF. RAFF; at the end, add ;—by the Dr's. 
expreſſion of quantumvis vilia, we: might rather 
ſuppoſe, that riff-raff was but a tranſpoſition of 


riff-raff ; and what might lead us to admit of 
ſuch a conjecture, is the conformity of ſignifica- 
tion between them; fur-fur ſignifying bran, 


conſequently Gr. ſtill : fee DAN-DRUF: Gr. 

RIPE, at the end, add ;—and Somner like- : 
wiſe is of the ſame opinion; for his words are, 
© Sax, Pipunga ; maturitas; is the ſame as pip ; 


pro meſſione — then conſequently Gr.; as We 
have ſcen in REAP: Gr. | 

to RIPPLE far; to wipe off the ſeed veſſels : 
Ray: —had this gentleman bur ſaid, 70 STRIP 
off the ſeed veſſels, he would probably have ſeen 
that it was Gr. 

ROAKY weather, ſeems to deſcend à Poxos, 
fluidus, fluxus; à Pio, fiuo; to flow; not imme- 


like a fteam, or vapor: or perhaps roaky may 
be derived by tranſpoſition from Xwugw, quaſi 
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vel à xopige, quaſi Pux-igv, ſeparo, ſeiunge, f 
grego; to ſeparate, diſunite, gan 2 11 
team, or vapor, riſes, ſeparates, and divides itſelf 
from the main body of the fluid. ___ 
RO-BERT ; at the end, add this interpr. 
and deriv. of the Dr. may be very much doubted, 
ſince Verſt. 268, derives © Robert à Roo, ſigni- 
fying re/t, repoſe, or quietnes :” and in 250, he 
had told us, that “ Bert was only an abreuiation 
of bericht, or berigbt; i. e. rightly; alſo ſettled, 
or diſpofed : ſo that Robert ſhould ſignify di/- 
poſed to ret, peace, and quietneſs: the former 
part of this compound ſeems to be only a con- 
traction of ROOST; which is Gr.; and the 


latter is deſcended ab Ogbes, refus ; recbt, richt; 


right, beright ; bright, bret; and by 'tranſpoſi- 
ROSA-MUND ; after ſmelt ſo ſweet, add ;— 
but according to Verſtegan's interpretation, it 
might not be improperly tranſlated thus: 
Here lies fair Roſy-lips; _ 
or rather more cloſely ſtil}, according to his ov:n 
derivation, Apt 
Here lies fair Roſy-mouth, &c. 
ROT; after the art. ROUNDELAY, inſert 
ROUT, or affembly, ſeems to come, according 
to Spelm. in “ Reuta, A Germ. raat; rota, glo- 
bus, turma, cohors: —a company, or number of 
people gathered together in à body, in a circle: 
or rather perhaps rut may be derived à Pages, 
ſtridor, impetus : vel potius à Pobos, undarum ſire- 
pitus, tumultus, impetus; from the continual 
clattering noiſe, occaſioned by ſuch a meeting, 


8. 


CARCE, rare; at the end, add; —“ caras ; 
Ital. ſcarſe, caritas; ſcarſeſſa, ſcarſita ; ſear- 
city: Wachterus: — but ſtil] all are Gr. as above. 
SCEAVES ; © ruſhes :, Ray: — perhaps only a 
different diale& of CHIVES, becauſe they grow 


| like ruſbes; or, rather ruſbes like them: conſe- 


quently Gr. 
SCOT and LOT : there is no arriving at the 
deriv. cf this expreſſion by conſulting any of our 


1 Engliſh dittionaries ; they can all tell us the ſig- 


nification of it, but not the etym. : Spelman is 
the only author who has given any tolerable ſo- 
lution; and, he ſays, * cot, Sax. pceat; pecunia, 
cenſus, pars, et ſymbelum ; proprie id, quod me- 
diorum ſæculorum authores conjectum vocant, 
quia a plurimis conjiciebatur in unum; A ꝓceodc, 
jacio; unde pceoran, jaculare; et Anglicum to 
SHOOT :”—1o that, {cot here ſeems to carry the 
idea of that portion, or part, which zs caſt into 


poxto, cedo, evade z 10 rife into vapor, and vaniſh: 


| the common contribution; and the paying /co? 
an 


aud lot, is the paying our ſhare to the common 
expence, which is all /5rown into one heap: and 
the expreſſion, coming off ſcot-free, or ſhot-free, * 
is the not contributing towards the reckoning : 
conſequently Gr. : ſee SHOOT: Gr. 

SCRIMBRE ; at the end, add ;—Somner like- 
wiſe is ſo inveloped in Saxon, that he could nor, 
or rather indeed would not ſce, that the original 
of this word was Gr.; for theſe are his words, 
« [crimbre; protector; an a ſchirmen ? an ſchrijaen ? 
nonne hinc noſtrum frine (perhaps ffreen) diathy- 
rum ſc. item umbella? Saxonibus autem hoc ſenſu 
8cpumbpe ſc. pro protectore: — then they are all 
but barbarous, ſavage, Northern diſtortions of 
Leia, umbra; unde Tiago, umbro, protege ; to 
ſhade, ſkreen, protect. 

SERA-VADA: when gentlemen and ſcholars, 
who are well acquainted with the Gr. lang. can 
be ſo partial to the Saxon, or to any other 
Northern tongue, as to derive moſt of our lan- 
guage from thence, and avoid a Gr. derivation 
as much, as if they had never heard of any ſuch 
language, is a phænomenon in letters too ſtrange 
for me to account for: thus Somner ſuppoſes 
that this compound -/era-vada is pure Sax.; for 
he ſays, „ſera-vada; cremium : huic reſpondet 
noſtratium ſeare-wood, pro cremio, vel rainale, a 
Sax, yeanan, arefacere ; et pudu, Hlva, lignum ; 
vulgo wood :''—thus would he ſuppoſe, that he 
has given us the origin of /era, or, as he calls it, 
noſtratium ſeare; à Sax. peapan, arefacere :—but 
ſurely the Saxons took their peapan from the Gr. 
Engaumw, arefacio; a Fngos, aridus, ficcus ; dry, or 
fſere-wood : as in the next art. 

SEX TON ; at the end, add ;—Spelm. like- 
wiſe in Sacriſta, has given us the ſame deriv. 
though indeed in a different manner ; for he has 
ſaid, © ſacriſtaine, majoribus noſtris ſegerſtane; 
atque inde hodie /exten, vel ſegſten; nunc ſexton. 

SHARP; at the end, add ;—or rather with 
Caſaub. 226, by tranſpoſition from aper; rough, 
cruel, fierce in diſpaſition: but {till it is Gr.: ſee 
ASPERITY : Gr. 

SIGN at the end, add ;—though perhaps 

GNAL | it might be better {till to derive 
fign, and ſignature, with Litt. “ a Ehypn, quaſi 
ſtigmum, exciſo t, ſigmum, atque inde fignum : 
vel potius à /eco :”—bur /eco is Gr. 

SILL ; after Lye,” add — and Somner like- 
wiſe, p. 60, derives it from the Sax. 

SINISTER ; at the end, add ;—having, ſince 
I wrote this, recollected a paſſage in Homer, 
and conſidered it more cloſely, I find it utterly | 
ſubverts what Dionyſius has here advanced: the 
paſſage is in the Twelfch Iliad, 237, where 
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T'uvn Jouve! Tavulepuyeoo XENEVELS 
Nebeolai rw Hi NI, ud" ae, 
Ei] ems defs it TEX nw T HEAL Te, 
Ei en” agigt Torye, mol Copu neęotila: 
now it is evident, that if the flight of the birds 
to the right, was to the Eaſt, and of thoſe te the 
left, was to the I/eft, the obſerver muſt be ſup- 
poſed to have ſtood with his face to the North: 
how then could the beſt ſtation for thoſe, who 
were to make any augural obſervations be that, 
which los towards the Eaft? for if the augur 
looked towards the Eaft, according to Dionyſius, 
the flight of the birds 2% the right could not be 
to the ſame quarter, according to Homer: in 
ſhort, the hiſtorian, and the poet, are at variance. 
SIR ; at the end, add ;—or rather we may 
ſuppoſe, that Sir was derived to us from our 
Gallic neighbours, who make uſe of the title 
Monfieur ; which they ſeem to have borrowed 
and disfigured from their Italian neighbours, who 
entitle themſelves Signior; which is evidently de- 
rived from the Latin Senior: and conſequently 
Gr. : ſee SENIOR; Gr.: and it is very re- 
markable, that the Latin Senior; the Italian 
Signior; the Spaniſh Don; the French Monſieur ; 
the Dutch Mynheer ; and the Engliſh Sir, ſhould 
all, and each of them, be Gr. 
SLANDER; at the end, add ;— vel ex Aoidopav, 
ut quibuſdam placet,” ſays Caſaub. p. 257. 
SLAPI-GRAYVA ; at the end, add; —“ Verſte- 
gano,“ ſays Somner, p. 57, © flapigrava, q. d. 
ſleep- grave; quia inquit ſepultus tanquam dormiens 


nobis fit /o feep ; à Sax. plapan : ſepulchrum hinc 
vocatur dormitorium :”—fleep however may be 
Gr. as'we ſhall ſee preſently: and grave, we have 
already ſeen, is undoubtedly ſo. 

SOLLAR ; by Spelm. in Solarium, written 4 
ſoller, and explained by camera; but evidently 
derived ab Hazes, ſol; unde ſolarium; meaning an 
upper room in a church ſteeple, where the bells 
are hung. | 

SPADE to dig with; at the end, add ;— Germ. 
ſpaden ; fodere : Wachterus :”—but (till it may 
be Gr. as above, 

SPELLING-&boot; at the end, add;—Somner 
obſerves, that © ſfimpliciter et proprie ꝓpel (ut 
Verſtegano jam obſervatum) /ermo myſticus, oracu- 
lum, parabola : quæ quidem explanare, five expo- 
nere (ſaltem metaphorice) Saxon ppclhan ; Belg, 
ſpellen: qua qui callet arte Spellman merito di— 
cendus :”—he then pays a handſome compliment 
ro the name of Spelman, the great antiquary, ſo 
often mentioned in this work ; and my former 
connexion with a very learned gentleman, who 


Hector, addreſſing himſelf to Polydamas, ſays, 


was a defcendent of that family, gives me an 
4 H opportunity 


habendus eſt : conjecturam probo; cum dormire 
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opportunity of tranſcribing the remainder of 
Somner's article, with pleaſure ; for as ſoon as he 
mentions the name of Spelman, he fays, © cogno- 
men autem hoc Gloſſographo noſtro, f. m. viro, 
de his literis optime merito, non tam proprium, 
quam conveniens, et debitum.” 

SPURIOUS ; at the end, add ;—it is remark- 
able, that both Litt. and Ainſw. write it Lrogos, 
quaſi Erogadnv, conceptus: but ſo likewiſe is the 
moſt legitimate offspring. 

STALE, or falking horſe; at the end, add; 
—Spelm. however has given the moſt proper 
deriv. of our word ftale, ab © aftallius, qui de- 
ſcendit ab aſtu; i. e. dolo:” and Litt. would 
derive aſtu, and aftutus, immediately from Asu, 
oppidum ; in quo qui converſati aſſidue ſunt, cauti, 
atque acuti eſſe videntur: and meaning here the 
ſubtil, fly, crafty, and inſidious manner, in which 
the fowler creeps towards the birds. 

STERLING- money; at the end, add; —Spelm. 
ſeems to heſitate; * adigit me tamen in dubium 
Oderici locus, ubi ſub ingreſſu Normannorum, 
ſterilenſis legitur, non fterlingus : ulterius igitur 
diſquirendum vidætur. 

STRAIN through a colander : (after the art. 
STRAIN, or 4ind:) Caſaub. 333, would derive 
it © ex Gall. eſtraindre, vel eftrainger; quæ ex 
Latino ſtringere: —it is a wonder he ſtopped at 
that deriv. when it might have been ſo eaſily de- 
duced from the foregoing art.; not indeed in the 
ſenſe of binding hard, but of confining and re- 
training the larger parts, and letting the ſmaller 
ones pals through. 

STREET; at the end, add ;—Somner, 5, 
would * our word ftreet A Sax. rchæx, et 
| d, from their eped, ſtratum; et fThepian; 
— ſuch ley could he ew e the 
Saxon, as to ſuppoſe that the Saxon was the ori- 

inal; when ETewvvuw, and LTewvup, ſignified 
Pernere, ſtratum, and ſtrowed, generations before 
the Saxons ever exiſted, 

STRENUOUS; at the end, add ;—or rather, 
according to Litt. frenuous may be derived à 
ETepeow, ſolido, firmo; unde Tleęeos, validus, valiant, 
firm, ſtout, and hearty in any cauſe, 

STRIP off clothes: a Gall. eftropier; i. e. 
mutilare, obtruncare, ut quidam volunt,” ſays 
Spelm. © ſed ut mihi videtur a Lat. exſtirpare, 
quod per tranſlationem occurrit pro delere ; quaſi 
exſtirpamentum; or rather by tranſpoſition, as 
he ſaid, quaſi exſtripamentum : only now this great 
etymol. has led us no farther than the Lat.—but 
we have ſeen that EX-STIRPATION 1s Gr. 

SUR-PLICE ; at the end, add ;—Spelm. in 
Pellicea, explains ſurplice by tunica, vel indu- 


mentum pelliceum; a pilch: hinc ſuperpellicium ; @ | haps it is derived from TOOTH, as above: or 
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ſurpilch ; tranſpoſed into ſurplice :”—but fill it 
is Gr.; and derived now from a different root : 
ſee FELT : Gr. | | 

SUR-RENDER : ſurſum reddere; R. Au; 
do; reddo ; render. 

SUR-REY ; at the end, add ;—and yer, ſpe- 
cious as this deriv. may appear, it does not ſeem 
to be ſo good a one as that pointed out by 
Caſaub. 330; for Southwark, and Surrey, are two 
different things; the former being part of the 
ſuburbs of London; and the latter à county; and 
therefore we might rather ſuppoſe it carried a 
different deriv.: that of Southwark we have already 
ſeen: and this of Surrey ſeems to be derived à South, 
and rey; olim flumen; a river: meaning the diſ- 
trich, or county, that lies on the Sauth-ide of the 
river Thames, with reſpect to London: ſee 
likewiſe SF. Mary OVERY : Gr. 

SWEET-heart : * quid aliud,” ſays Caſaub. 
205, © quam Grece loquuntur, ide ννε ] nam 
ro ſweet eſt iphflima vox Græca:“ as above. 
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ACTION; after rancidneſs of taſte, dele the 
remainder; and let it be added to the end 
of the art. TINGE : Gr. 

TOKEN ; at the end, add ;—or perhaps toten 
may be derived from the ſame root with TAKE ; 
Gr.: whatever may be taken notice of. 

THRESH out corn; ſometimes written thraſh; 
but, according to Litt. ought to be written with 
an e, not an a; fince it is derived à Tage, Tegew, 
reg, inde Teigo, tero; torub, bruiſe, or beat out corn. 
| THRONE; after haranguing his army, add ;— 
as mentioned by Virgil, 

——— tumulique ex aggere fatus: 
En. V. 44. 

THUNDER; after Kinn.“ add ;—the deriv. 
is evident; for if we do but contract, and tranſpoſe 
tonitru into tontur, we ſhall immediately hear the 
Teut. dender: or, if we do but convert the Teut. 
donder into denider, and then tranſpoſe it into 
donidre, we ſhall preſently perceive the Lat. 
tonitru : ſo that they are evidently but various 
dialects of each other; but they are neither of 
them the original word; for tonitru, as the Dr. 
himſelf obſerves, is evidently derived à tonus ;— 
then it is really ſtrange, &c. 

TIMOROUS}; at the end, add ;—or perhaps 
timor, i. e. timeo, may, according to Litt. be 
derived à Tina, bonoro; fear being a certain 
degree of reſpet, and ſubmiſſion ; quòd quos 
timemus, honore proſequimur. 

'TOOTHY ; © peeviſh, crabbed : Ray: — per- 
may 
be 
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be only a various dialect of TOUCHY, 71-na- 
tured ; both Gr. 


V. 


EIL; begin with: Litt. derives velum ab 

Eiauuc, involucrum; which originates ab EiAvw, 
a derivative of Eiazw, volvo; to roll up; to cover, to 
invelop : and this may be perhaps better than to 
derive it à Aaipos, &c. 


VENISON ; after Yof.” add ;—Litt. derives | 
ce veniſon A venatio; i. e. A venor; and this verb 


he derives à venio, indagare feras, et quaſi cir- 
cumvenire :''—ſhould this be right, it would 
deſcend à Bauww, venio;. unde circumvenio; 10 
urround with toils ; or, &c. 

a VESSEL of paper; the etym. of this word 
does not at firſt fight appear very evident; but a 
deriv. has been lately ſuggeſted to me, which 
ſeems to carry ſome probability with it; viz. 
that a veſſel of paper may have derived its appel- 
lation from faſciculus, or faſciola; quali vaſſiola; 
a veſſel, or ſmall ſlip of paper ; a little winding 
band, or ſwathing-cloth; a garter: A faſcia; a 
ſmall narrow binding :—the root 1s undoubtedly 
faſcis; a bundle, or any thing tied up; alſo the 
fillet with which it is bound: - conſequently Gr. 
as under the art. FASCINES: Gr. 

VITI-LITIGATOR, according to Litt. is 
compounded of © vitioſe, and litigo; a barreter, 
a quarrelſome knave in lau: - and conſequently 
is derived as in the following art. and LITI- 
GIOUS : Gr. | 


W. 


ALES; at the end, add; — or perhaps 

fince the Welſh were not natives of Bri- 
tain, though far more antient than the Romans 
on this iſland, it feems more probable to ſuppoſe, 


that they were ſome colonies from Gaul; and 


received the denomination of Velſb, and that 
part of the iſland, where they ſettled, Wales, 
from their being foreigners and aliens to the 
native, or original Britiſh ; ſince the very names 
of Wales, and Welſh, beſpeak ſuch a deriv. ; 


Viz, either mountainous, or mountainers, as above 


4D DEN 5 4 


W O 


or even Gr. ſtill, through another channel; as we 


ſhall ſee under the art. WALLET : Gr. 


WALL-wort ; Jun. ſuppoſes this word is de- 
rived “ à Sax. Pal-pype, ebulus ; the dwarf elder ; 
quod circa muros radices figere, ac facillime ſuc- 
creſcere ſoleat;” but both WALL, and WORT, 
are Gr, 


WAY ; at the end, add; —Litt. after quoting 


the former deriv. fays, quid fi à Bao, i. e. Bout, 
quaſi Bia, unde via; a road or path to go in? 
there can be no objection to ſuch a deriv. 

WHIT-leather ; a contraction of white-leather ; 
being a ſpecies of ſtrong, tough leather, dreſt and 
tanned in a particular manner, to make hedging- 
gloves, falconer's-gloves, &c. and is always of @ 
white color: conſequently Gr.: ſee WHITE, and 
LEATHER : Gr. 

WINCH ; Mw, quaſi vio; vico; unde vincio; 
to bind, confine ; the winch being an engine 70 
draw barges againſt ſtream : alſo the handle of a 
jack; or any ſuch inſtrument that puts a ſcrew 
into motion: ſee VICE to hold faſt with: Gr. 

WORD ; at the end, add ;—or perhaps word 
may be more properly derived ab Epew, dico; to 


ſpeak ; and then, by placing the digamma before 


it, we might form Fegew, which may have given 
origin to weird, quaſi wereo ; or, as it is ſome- 
times written, weyward ; but it would be very 
difficult to trace the deriv. of ſuch orthography. 


ALPS 1 if what Clel. has advanced 
BUILDING in Voc. 211, be true, that 
CELTS ce the power of the root in 
EXCELLENCE | theſe words is in the ſylla- 
HILL bles al, el, il, ol, or ul, the 


KNOLL of a hill) vowel being, in fact, in- 
different ;”—rthen the reader is defired to alter 
the deriv. given in thoſe art.; viz. a Koa-wn, 
coll-is ; a hill, or any high eminence : for all theſe 


| words, together with every other expreſſion in 


that author, and in this work, which bears the 
ſenſe of height, ſeem rather to have deduced 
their origin, not from Kea-wn, but from Ad-w, 
extrito d, alo, alui, altum; unde altus ; to no ſh, 
increaſe, grow to any bulk, fize, magnitude :—as 
we have obſerved in the art. ALBION, ALTAR, 
ALT-ITUDE, and HIGH: Gr. | 


ERRAT A. 


A „ EL a aud — — — 2 
— * 


— „ ED 1 
2 —— * 
* by — 8 —— — —— 


* 


— „ 
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In the article ABJECT, &c. 
ADULTERATE 


APRON 


AUK WARD — 
BALLUSTRADE ' 


BEADLE 
BEAST 
BOULIMY 
BREACH 
CHAFFER 
CHIN 
CHURN 
COAX 
CYNE-helm 
FRIEND 


FULIGINOUS — 


GLIB 
GRAPE 
id. 


GRUMOUS — 
HACK, or fammer 


HYADES — 


LARVATED — 


LATCH — 
LINTEL 
LION 


LUNCHION — 


MENDICANT 
MILITIA — 


OBSTETRICATION 
PANTER-ne — 
PRUDENT — 


RAFFLE — 
RIVET — 


ROUND 7#r one's car 


SOAP 


STOCK, or capital 


TALLOW — 
TRITURATE 


— — 


— for 


n, EELY SEM ST LIATY 


* * N 
— * py 
* 


aorifto Ea — 
HV ne — 
dignitate — 


apponitur — 
brevas 
madare — 

quoque — 

ννιl — 
Pryyps — 

ſee CHAFFER 
kim 
ſuum quoque 
weedle — 


CYNE — 
ſapore — 
fugilo — 
ſlipay — 
pu- been — 
id. — 
unum — 
verbi — 
, — 


tranſactum — 
hac 
upper, or lower 
Atwv 
fit a lady — 
Mew 
priſtinum — 
Dar 
omnie — 
®extu — 
lupus — 

item — 
puman 
Zanaw 

mercatore — 
ſtwaes 
triburatus — 


— — 


read perf. Eiua 
Hdvuailnc. 
dignitatis. 
opponitur. 
breves. 
mandare. 
quæque. 
Halo. 
P NDH. 


— 
uum quæque. 
3 1 
CYNG. 
ſapere. 
fuligo. 
ſlipary. 
pin-begen, 
1d, 
unam. 
verba, 
ano To. 
tranſactam. 
hæc. 


At. 
fit for a lady. 
Mes. 
priſtinam. 
Law. 
omnis. 
®Ocatu, 

luſus. 
iterum. 
nuntan. 
Tacroy. 
mercator ſe. 
waſtes. 
trituratus. 


D FEFEC EEE HI FELLIIE EREY ] 


CHRON Q- 


ſee COPE, or buy. 


upper, or higher; 


CHRONOLOGICAL EVENTS, 


CALCULATED ACCORDING TO 


TAE AruUnDEL MaRBLEs, Sir WALTER RaLltiGn, Archbiſhop Usurs, 
RolLINx, and Tus ANTIENT UNIVERSAL HisTory. 


A. 


A BRAHAM goes into Egypt 
A Addiſon, Joſeph, floriſhed 
Adrian, emperor, arrives in Britain, and 
builds a wall between Newcaſtle and Car- 
liſle, to reſtrain the Pits and Scots — 
Eneas, after the deſtruction of Troy, ſettles 
in Italy 
A.ſchylus, the firſt Greek tragic poet 
AÆſop, the fabuliſt, born 
is at the court of Crœſus, king of 
Lydia, together with Solon, and other 
Grecian ſages 


2 — 


486 


—— — — 


at the age of 80 years is put to death 


by the Dephians 
Agricola, Julius, father-in-law of Tacitus, 
appointed governor of South Britain, in 
order to prote the inhabitants from the 
incurſions of the Scots, builds a wall from 
Forth to Clyde ; defeats the Scots under 
Galgacus, on the Grampian hills; and 
firſt ſails round Britain, which he then 
diſcovers to be an iſland . 
Alaric, king of the Viſi Goths, takes and 
plunders 1 406 
Alcæus, the Greek poet, contemporary with 


— — 


Sappho — — 
Alexander born — — 
— beſieges Tyre — — 
— — dies at Babylon, at 33 years of 

age, in | 7 


Alfred the Great ſubdues the Danes in 56 
battles; and founds the univerſity of 
Oxford Speed 872, 895 

and dies in — — 897 

Ambroſe, biſhop of Milan 

America diſcovered by Columbus, a Genoeſe, 
in the ſervice of Spain — — 

American 13 colonies revolt from England 

Anacreon born at Teos, in Greece 

is ſtrangled by a grape-ſtone, at 85 
years of age Rollin 490 


— 


— — 


7 


— 8. 


323 


Armada, Spaniſh, deſtroyed — 


ANN, queen, daughter to James II. and 
younger ſiſter to Mary — 
dies in - 
Anſon, admiral, performs his voyage round 
the world, and takes the rich Manilla ſhip 
from Acapulco 
Antipater defeats Brennus, according to Livy 
Antony (Mark) and Cleopatra, are de- 
feated by Octavius Cæſar, afterwards 
Auguſtus, in the ſea engagement off Atium 


—  — 


Arbuthnot, Dr. — NEE 

Arcadius and Honorius — — 

Archimedes, the famous Greek geometrician 
of Syracuſe — 


Archons eſtabliſhed at Athens 

Argonautic expedition; according to 
Uſher 1263 

Argos in Greece, founded by Inachus — 

Ariſtophanes, the Greek comic poet — 

Ariſtotle, the Greek philoſopher, preceptor 
to Alexander 


Arius, a prieſt of Alexandria, founder of the 
Arian ſect 


Arrian, the Roman hiſtorian and philoſopher 


Artaxerxes — | HE 
Arthur king of Britain. — — 
Arundel Marbles — — — 1582 


Aſſaſſination plot againſt king William III. 
Aſſyrian empire founded by Ninus 
Athens founded by Cecrops, an Egyptian 
or, according to others — 
Attica ſettled in by Ogyges, ſaid to have 
founded Thebes in Bcootia 
Attila, with his Huns, ravages the Roman 
empire 
Auguſtus, Cæſar Octavius, ſo named, after 
Julius 8 had been ſtabbed in the ſenate 
ICS 


—— - - — 


— 


——— — 


434 


Aurclian 


— — en | 


Battles, off Actium, in which Antony and 


CHRONOLOGICAL EVENT s. 


Before 
Chriſt. 


— 


— 
H ——_—. 


Auſtin, St. arrives in Britain, and converts 
Ethelbert king of Kent, to Chriſtianity 


B. | 
Bin wor} hoo by Nimrod, the 


Babylon, city J ſon of Cuſh, and great 
grandſon of Noah — N 
Babylon taken by Cyrus — 
— by Darius Ochus — 
Babylonith captivity — — 


Bacon, Roger, the great natural philoſopher 
Bacon, lord — — Verulam 
Bajazet, — came of the Turks, vanquiſhed 
y Tamerlane — | 
Bank of England eſtabliſhed 
Baptiſt, John, beheaded 
Barbadoes firſt ſettled . 
Barclay, Robert, author of the Apology for 
the * — 
Baronets firſt appointed by James I. 


— — 


— — 

— 

— — 
— — — 


Bath, city, if we may credit Stowe's Chro- 


nicle, p. 21, was founded by Bladud, 
ſon of Rudhudibraſs, in which he built 
the temples of Minerva, Diana, and 
Apollo: * this Bladud,” ſays Milton, 
is reputed to have been a man of great 
invention, and ſtudied necromancy ; at 
laſt, having made himſelf wings, he at- 
tempted to fly, but fell from the top of the 
temple of A 
London: —this ſeems to be a miſtake 
with regard to the name of the city ; for 
it was not the temple of Apollo in 'T rino- 
vant, or Weſtminſter in London; but the 
temple of Apollo in Bath; for Stowe's ac- 
count is, © that this king Bladud decked: 
himſelf in feathers, and preſumed to flie; 
but by falling on his temple of Apollo, 
{in Bath) he brake his necke, when he had 
raigned 6002/4 yeares. - 
Bath, order of knights inſtituted at the co- 
ronation of Henry IV. | 


Cleopatra are defeated by Auguſtus 
m— Agincourt, October 25, in which 

Henry V. defeats the French 
Aſcalon, in Judea, in 


——— 


which 


Richard I. ſurnamed Cceur de Leon, de- 
feats Saladin, emperor of the Turks, at 


the head of 300,000 fighting men 
— . 25 — 
——— Blenheim, or Hochſtadt, Auguſt 3d, 
won by the duke of Marlborough, in which 
10,000 French and Bavarians were killed 
on the ſpot, the greater part of 30 ſqua- 
drons drowned in the Danube; 13,000 
made priſoners, including 1,200 officers ; 
100 pieces of cannon, with 34 mortars ;' 
129 colours; 171 ſtandards ; 17 pair of 
kettle-drums; 3,600 tents; and 34 coaches: 
==——— Boſworth, in which Richard III. 


pollo, in Trinovant, now. 


— | 


—— 


LI. LILLE ses 
| 8888888 


—— 


was killed, Auguſt 22d 


* 


10 


* 


* 
: 


11 Bladud. See Bath. 


| 


Battles ; Boyne, in Ireland, in which Wil- 


liam III. defeated James II. July 1ſt — 
Crecy, in France, Auguſt 26, 
Edward III. 5 
gained him the victory — — 
Durham, Oct. 17, in which David 
king of Scots was made priſoner 
—— Haſtings; Oct. 14, in which Harold 
was killed by \v illiam the Conqueror — 
Malplacquet, Sept. 11, won by 
Eugene and Marlborough 
— — Otterbourn, between Hotſpur and 
earl Douglas 
Oudenarde, June 30, won by Marl- 


borou 


—— — 


h 
Ph arſalia, between Cæſar and Pompey 
Poitiers, or Maupertuis, Sept. 19, 
won by Edward the Black Prince over 
John king of France — 
Pultowa, June 27, between Czar 
Peter and Charles XII. — 
Ramillies, Whitſunday, won by 
Marlborough — — 
Worceſter, Sept. 3, won by Crom- 
. wel over Charles II. — 
Beaumont and Fletcher — — 
Bede, Venerable, a prieſt of Northumberland, 
who wrote the hiſtory the Saxons, Scots, 
&c. aged 70 — 697 
Bells invented by biſhop Paulinus of Cam- 
pagnia — . — 
— the great bell at Moſcow being an 
amazing inſtance of human vanity, the 
following particulars from Hanway, vol. i. 
p- 61, may be curious: 


feet. inch. | 


its height — .- 21 424 
N. B. Smollet the bead 2 - — 3 1 
ſays, that the diameter = - 22 44 


clapper alone the crack occaſion- 


weighed ed by the fall- 7 22 
ro, ooolb. or 5 weight in tons, 222, 
tons; and that or 443,772 Ib. weight, 
it took 100 which, valued at gs. per 


men tering it. 


Berenice — ; 
Biſhops, ſeven, Sancroft archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, Lloyd biſhop of St. Aſaph, Ken 
of Bath, Turner of Ely, Lake of Chi- 
cheſter, White 


by James II. 


Blood makes an attempt to ſteal the crown 
out of the tower 

Boadicea, the Britiſh queen, defeats t 
Romans, but is ſoon after defeated by 
Suetonius, the Roman governor in Britain 

Boetius, the Roman poet, and Platonic phi- 
loſopher 


| 


Boleyn, Ann, beheaded by Henry VIII. thro'|. 


ad 4 pieces of cannon, which 


pound, is = £.65,681.| 


— — — — 
+ 


of Peterborough, and] 
Trelawny of Briſtol, all ſent to the tower| 


a= 
4 


jealouſy 


— 


524 


11536 
Bolingbroke, 


CHRONOLOGICAL: 


Bolingbroke, lord viſcount St. John, aged 73 


Boyle, hon. Robert, natural and experimen- 
tal philoſopher — aha 

Brennus I. a Britiſh king, joins the Gauls, 
who, with united forces, ravage the Roman 
empire; but at laſt are defeated by 
Antipater 

II. invades Greece (Rollin vii. 229) 

— ——- attempts to plunder the temple at 
Delphi — 

is defeated by Soſthenes 

Britain, under the direction and adminiſtra- 
tion of the Druids, and Celtic Gauls, 
from time immemorial; is reduced under 
the power of the Romans by Julius Cæſar, 


and his ſucceſſors — Bs 
—— and at laſt evacuated by the Ro- 
mans — — 49 
duc ſtill aſſiſted — * 
—— and again — — 
and for the laſt time — — 


is relieved by the Saxons 
udo at laſt drive the inhabitants into 
Wales 
—— —— is infeſted by the Danes 
is invaded by the Normans 
The Britiſh Muſeum. erected at Montague- 
houſe 
Britons driven by the Saxons into Wales — 
Brutus, the ſon of Sylvius, the ſon of Aſca- 
nius, the ſon of Æneas, is ſuppoſed by 
our earlieſt writers to have landed on this 
iſland ; and to have called it Brutain after 
his own name: he, and the colony of 
Trojans whom he brought with him, are 


reckoned to be the firſt inhabitants of this 


iſland : however that may be, it was cer- 
tainly known by the name of 4/5:on, even 
before the time of Brutus; tho' his colony 
might bave heen the firſt ſettlers on it: 
which very naturally and eafily accounts 


for our having ſo much Greek in the com- 


poſition of our language; fince the Tro- 
jans ſpoke Greek, and the Druids un- 
doubtedly wrote in the ſame tongue. 
Buchannan, George, Dumbartonſhire; a 
Scotch hiſtorian =_ 
Burnet, Gilbert, biſhop of Saliſbury, and 
hiſtorian _ 
Butler, Samuel, Hudibras, a burleſque poem 
Byng, admira}, ſhot, March 14 
Byzantium, now Conſtantinople, built by 
Pauſanias, a Spartan king 


C. 


ABOT, a Venetian, fails to North 
America for Henry VII. — 
Cadmus, brings the Greek letters out of 
Pheenicia into Greece; and is ſuppoſed to 
have been the founder of Thebes in 
Bœotia; of which he could only have 


been the reſtorer, (1455; Rollin ii. 303) 


— — 


Be fore 
Chrift, 


— 


| Aſt 
Chriſt. 


1751 
1691 


1582 


1757 


1499 


1714 
1680 


Charles XII. of Sweden — 
Charta Magna. 


* 


EVENTS. 
| 


ſince it is ſaid to have been founded by 
Ogyges ; as may be ſeen under the article 
Attica 
Cæſar, Julius, invades Britain 
again a ſecond time — 
—— vanquiſhes Pompey at Pharſalia — 
perſues him into Egypt 
is captivated by the charms of 
Cleopatra 
has a fon by her, named Cæſarion 
returns to Italy — — 
is ſtabbed in the ſenate on the Ides of 
March — 
Cæſar, Octavius, defeats Antony and Cleo- 
patra off Actium 


— —— — 


— —u— — 


— is declared Auguſtus — 
— and dies — — 


Callimachus, the Greek elegiac poet 
Cambridge, univerſity, founded about the year 
Camillus relieves Marcus Manlius, beſieged 
in the Capitol by the Gauls — 
Candace | 
Candles, tallow, firſt invented 
Cannz, battle of, in which Hannibal kills 
80,000 Romans 
Cannons and gunpowder invented, by Roge 
Bacon 1216 
uſed by Edward III. at the battle of 


— —ͤ— —— 


— — — | ——— 


Crecy 
Canute, the Dane, king of England «—— 
Cape of Good Hope, failed round by the 

Portugeſe | 
Caracalla 
Caractacus the Britiſh king 
— — his noble defence before Claudius 

Cæſar 
Cards invented for the amuſement of Charles 


VI. a weak French king — 


— — — — PH— 


— — — 
— 


Carthage, in Africa, built by queen Dido 


is ſtormed and burnt by the Romans 


— — 


bliſhes the kingdom of Athens 
Celſus, the Roman philoſopher and phyſician 
Cham. See Ham. 
Charlemagne 


8 
_ begins the empire of Fans 
CHARLES I. | 
— goes to the houſe, and demands 
the five members 
is beheaded, Jan. 30; aged 48 — 
CHARLES II. re/tored by general Monk, 

duke of Albermarle, at the Reftoration — 


— — 


defeated Czar Peter, at Pultowa 
ce Magna. 
Charter of London — 


Chaucer, Geoffery, the father of Engliſh 


55 


1494 


Catiline's conſpirac — — 63 
Cato ſtabs himſelf, Feb. 5; aged 48 — 
Catullus — n 
Cecrops migrates from Egypt, and efta-|- 


—— 


. 


20 


70 


00 
1625 


1642 
1649. 


1660 


1700 
170g 


9p 


1400 


Chimaies 


— 


— JW 


— 


& — "x 


A — — 


— = 


0 


1 


CH iQ NS TL. one. EVENTS 


{a——_ 


Chimnies were not known in England 
CHRIST born 
crucifed 


Chriſtians receive that appellation firſt at 
Antioch 


Chriſtianity firſt profeſſed by Lucius, a rw 
tiſh king 


Cicero's firſt oration — 


— is b aniſhed — 
oY and recalled 


—ů—ů— e 
: : 


—  - 


— 


born 107 


Chriſtina, queen of Sweden, reſigns the, 


crown 
Civil wars between the houſes of York and 
Lancaſter — 
— — in Charles I. time 
Clarendon, lord chancellor .Hyde, the great 
hiſtorian 
Clarke, Samuel, Revd. fornabas.- 
Claudius, Cilar, es in Britain 
Cleopatra, queen of Eg — 116 
— has a ſon by Jehle Ceſar — 
— — is defeated with Mark Antony off 
AQium — 
— Rings herſelf to death with an aſp 
at 39 years of age — 
= hg and dials firſt ſet up in churches — 
Clovis, king of France, in whoſe reign 
Chriſtianity was eſtabliſhed 
Coaches Arſt introduced into England 
hackney, 1,000 in London 
Coals firſt broughttoLondon(fromNewcaſltle) 
Codrus 
Coke, lord chief juſtice — 
Colonies ſettled in America 
— revolt 
Columbus, the great navigator, a Genoeſe, 
in the ſervice of Spain, diſcovers America 
Commodus — 
Commons firſt ſummoned to parliament by 


— — ö 


| 


— 


wes III. — — 
Compals, mariners invented, or improved, 
by Givia of Naples _ EP 


Confucius, the famous Chineſe philoſopher 
Congreve, William, dramatic pieces — 
Conqueſt, Roman, by Julie Cæſar — 


— — Daniſh — — 
—— — Norman, by William the Baſtard, 

duke of Normandy _. — — 
Conſtans and Conſtantine — 
Conſtantine 


2 


Rome to Byzantium, from hence called 
Conſtantinople — 
Conſtantius 


Cooper, Antony Aſhley, earl of 88 
cCharacterſtics — 


— au—2— —4 ——ͤ— 


Corinth founded bf iſypbus, ſon of Eolus 


——— burnt by 
Gacadi ius Nepos 


ummius — — 


Cowley, Abraham, miſcellaneous poetry —| — 
| Selber the rich king of Lydia — 


* 


— 


dies 63 bef. Chriſt| 


: 


— — 
1 


removes the ſeat of empire from 


Before After 
Chriſt, } Chris, 
Cranaus r in the r HN 
Athens | — r546 
Creation of the cok. — 4004] | 
Cromwel declared Protector — 1654 
dies —— — [1658 
Cruſade began — — 1 cy 1095 
Cyrus the c born — _ 59914 
— takes Babylon — 1 5 38 | 
— dies — — 4 59 
Czar Peter, emperor of Ruſſia —| —'[i7r0 
D. 4 
JANES infeſt England — — — 827 
are vanquiſhed by Alfred the | 
Great in 56 battles — —— | 89 
driven out of England — — [1049 
Daniel, the prophet — — 555 
| Dardanus ſucceeds his father Teucer at Troy 1480 
Darius loſes the battle of Iſſus 333 
David — 104801085 
Deborah — —— 
Deluge in Noah's time — — 2348 
Democritus — — 362 
Demoſthenes, the Athenian orator 3381 313 
Deucalion's flood | — 1516 
Dido, queen, builds Carthage — —| 869 
Diocleſian, emperor — — 284 
Diodorus Siculus | 44 
Diogenes, of Babylon, the Stoic abiloſopher I 15 51 
Diogenes Laertius, the Greek biographer 200 
Dion Caſſius, of Greece, the Roman hiſ- 
torian — . 229 
Dionyſius, of Halicarnafſus, the Romas 
hiſtorian — 0 
Domitian — — — — 82 
Doomſday- book, being a ſurvey of all the _ 
eſtates in England, compiled by order of 
William the Conqueror — —| — 1086 
Drake, Sir Francis, ſails round the world — 11580 
Dryden, John m—_—_—; - 70T 
Dutch commonwealth begins — — 11579 
E. 
DGAR Atheling, grandſon of Edmund 
Ironſide, being a weak prince, is re- 
moved by Harold II. — — 1 — [1066 
dies — — — 11110 
Edward the Confefſlor  ——— —| — [1041 
EDwaARDI. defeats Lewellyn prince of Wales — 1282 
— cauſes his queen Eleanor to be | 
brought to bed in Carnarvon-caſtle ; and 
ſhe being delivered of a prince, he is named 
Edward; and was the firſt Engliſh prince 
of Wales; and ever ſince, the heir ap- 
parent. to the Englith © crown has borne ; 
that title — — - 11284 
EpwaRrd IT. —| — [1307 
cruelly put to death in Berkley- 
caſtle — — — 11327 
Epwarp III. — — — 11326 
- EDwaRD 


C HR ON O IL. O GIC AL E VIE NI. 


EDWARD III. had four pieces of cannon at 


the battle of Crecy, by which he gained 
the victory — 
Edward the Black Prince, his ſon, defeats 
John king of France, and takes him pri- 
ſoner, at Poictiers — | 
EDwaRD V. and his brother Richard 
of Vork, are ſmothered in the Tower — 
EpwaRD VI. fon of Henry VIII. by Jane 
Seymour, his third wife, is born 
. dies at the age of 16 
Egbert, king of Weſſex, unites the Heptar- 
chy under the name of England 


Egypt firſt inhabited by Miſraim, or Menes, 
the fon of Ham 


— — 


— ö—ä— 


| 


— — 


Egyptians, about the time of Abraham, ſend 
a colony into Greece, and eſtabliſh the 
kingdom of Sicyon 


— — — — 


—— another under Inachus, who found- |. 


ed Argos 


—-— another under Cecrops, who found- 
ed the kingdom of Athens - 


Eli, the Jewiſh high prieſt I 
EL18ABETH, queen, daughter of Henry V 

by Ann Boleyn — — 
— — being the laſt of the Tudor 

line, dies 
England. See Britain. | 
Epictetus, the Greek Stoic philoſopher 
Epicurus, founder of the Epicurean ſect in 


157 
III. 


— 


Greece _ 
Eſther — 
Evander migrates from Arcadia, in Greece, 
to Italy +. — — — 


Euclid, of Alexandria in Egypt, the great; 
mathematician nk 
Eugene, prince of Savoy, joins the duke of 
Marlborough x 
uripides, the Greek tragic poet — 442 
Euſebius, the eccleſiaſtical hiſtorian and 
chronologer 
Eutropius, the Roman hiſtorian 
Exodus of the Iſraelites from Egypt 


— — 


| F. 
ARQUH AR, George, eight comedies 
| F Fire of London burns down 13,000 
houſes, or 400 ſtreets 
Flaccus, Valerius, the Roman epic poet — 
Flamſted, Revd. John, aſtronomy and ma- 
thematics 
Fletcher and Beaumont, dramatic authors 
Flood in the time of Noah 
Florus, Lucius, of Spain, 
hiſtorian 
Froſt, a great one 


— another; in 


m_ WI 


* — — 


the Roman 


which a fair was kept on 


duke 


—— — ] 


— 1 


Before 
Chriſt. 


a 


After 
Chriſt, 


—— 


17346 


1356 
1460 


1483 


1537 
1533 


828 


N * 


11534 


1602 


94 


1704 


342 


— — 


the Thames 


- 


| 12 55 
G. 
ALBA, and Otho 


phyſician — — 
Galileo of Florence firſt diſcovers the ſa- 
tellites of Jupiter and Saturn, by the te- 
leſcope, then juſt invented in Holland —| 
Garter, order of knights, inſtituted by 
Edward III. | 
Gauls beſiege and burn Rome; againſt whom 
Manlius defends the capitol, when Ca- 
millus comes and defeats them 
—— invade Greece 
—— attempt to plunder the temple of 
Delphi | 
——— are defeated by Soſthenes 
again by Antiochus Soter 
and again by Marcellus 
Julius Cæſar conquers Gaul, 
France 


—— ö 
— — 


— 


| Gibraltar taken from the Spaniards 


—— Gaul divided into 16 provinces 
Gay, John, of Exeter; poems, fables, and 

11 dramatic pieces 
(JEORGE I. of the houſe of Hanover 


— dies — — 
GEORGE II. aſcended the throne — — 
— dies — — 
(3EORGE III. came to the crown ads s 
Greta — 


Gings Kan, at the head of the Tartars, a 
new race of ravagers from the Northern 
parts of Aſia, overruns all the Saracen 
empire, and in imitation of thoſe barba- 
rians, carries death and deſolation whcre- 
ever he marches. — 

Glaſs brought into England by Benhalt, or 
— 1k a monk, and maſter of Venerable 

ede 
this however could not have been the firſt 
invention of that uſeful and curious com- 
poſition, ſince Pliny informs us, that 


— » 


having invented a method of making glaſs 
malleable 
and yet even this is not the firſt invention 
of glaſs; for the Egyptians were in poſ 
ſeſſion of that art above a hundred years 


informs us, that Cyobiſactes, who had 
married Berenice, queen of Egypt, was a 
prince of ſo mean, and ſuch fordid incli- 
nations, that he cauſed. the body of 
Alexander the Great, who had been buried 
at Alexandria in Egypt, to be put into 4 
coffin of glaſs, ( mv:dy ater) in order to 
ſieze that of gold, in which it had lain 
till then V 
Glaſs windows firſt uſed in England 
Gold firſt coined * by Edward III. 


* . 
— 


Galen, the Greek philoſopher and 


Nero put an ingenious artiſt to death for] 


before Nero's time; for Strabo, lib. 17. 


384 
or 

378 
279 


— 
— 
O 
+ 


65 


Good Hope, Cape, firſt ſailed round by che 
e 
4 


CHRONOLOGICAL ET ENT 3 


| Before } After [ | Before | After 
Ichrig. |Chrift, Chriſt, Chriſt. 
— 1 —1 — 
Gothe; abir firſt i ee — — | 222 HENRY II. fon ef Geofrey Plan e dy has a 
—— ſecond ——| — | 250} the empreſs Maud, — — fu 54 
— third — — — 262. —— conquers Ireland — — 1172 
— —— fourth, now joined by thy the JI HE comes to the crown ib — 11216 
Voandals — — 27 V. depoſes Richard II. — — 11399 
— — fifth ; they overrun Capp- il M. conquers France — —[— 1412 
Pont. and Galatia — | —-} 274] VI. begins his reign — — [1422 
Jef. Sir FD Welſh poet — — [1402 VII. earl of Richmond, having killed dA 
ratian — — | 3751] : Richard III. at the battle of Boſworth, is 
Greece planted firſt tbc a colony from Egypt © choſen King, and is the firſt of the Tudor, 
at Sicyon — [2079 line —1 — 11485 
— — —— by 11 at Argos — 1856 vu. 4 his fon; marries his brother 
———— by Ogyges, at Thebes [1855 Arthur's widow, who was Katharine off | 
— — — — by Cecrops from Egypt, 11.— Arragon, in Spain —f — [1509 
at Athens — —[1582| receives the title of * Defender of the 
—— — receives letters by Cadmus from | Faith from Pope Adrian VI. for writing a | 
Pheenicia — — 1450 book againſt Luther the Reformer, in 1 
—— ſends a cology into Italy under German — — 1522 
Oenotrus — [1470 — is divorced 6 from his queen, Katha- 
— — another intoltal under Evander|1244 rine of Arragon, after 24 years cohabita- | 
— — another into Italy under /Eneas 1191 tion, and having had three children by her} — 1533 
Gr ory Nazienzen, bi of Conſtantinople — 389 ——— marries Ann Boleyn, by means off | 
Guildhall built in Henry IV's reign — 1 — 14to][ Cardinal Wolſey — — — 1533 
Guns and gunpowder invented by Schwartz, | ——— beheads her thro” jealouſy — — [:536 
a German chemiſt, according to Baker, in and the very next day marries 1 
1280, tho” Polydore Vergil, and others, | Seymour 1526 


] who dies in n child- bed of Edward VI. — 1537 
— he then marries Ann of Cleves —|þ — 1538 
| ——— is divorced from her in about ſix 


ſay, 1380; however that may be, there | 
are ſome of our hiſtorians, who affirm, that] 
Edward III. had four pieces of cannon at | 


the battle of Crecy — —| — 1346 months — — — 11538 
| ——— and marries Katharine Howard —| — 1538 
| and beheads her in — — — 1542 
H. oe” of | ——— then marries Katharine Parre —| — 1542 
Kor: + | —— and dies in — — —| — 5747 
ABEAS corpus act — — 11678] Heptarchy, Saxon, after continuing about 
Halley, Edmund ; natural obilofaphy — 11742} two hundred and fifty 9 centers at laſt ö 
m, or Cham, the ſecond ſon of Noah, ſettles in Egbert , | — — {| 800 
in Africa — — 12357 | Herald's college inſtituted — — — 11349 
Hamilton, duke, and lord Mohun, both killed | | {| Herod . wi 72 
in a duel — — — 11712 made king of Jeruſalem — 49 
Hannibal, at q years old, vows perpetual en- Herodian, of Alexandria, the Roman hiſtorian} — | 254 
mity againft the Romans — 237 Herodotus, the famous Greek hiſtorian 445] 484 
— — forms the ſiege of $aguntum — 219 Heſiod, according to the Arundel Marbles, | 
— — defeats the Romans at the battle of | lived 27 before Homer — —1 907 
Cannæ — — 216] 214 Hiero, tyrant of * — — 270 
m—— —— kills200,000 Romans, takes 50, oo | Hippocrates, the Greek phyſician — 361] 
rifoners, and reduces Apulia, Brutium, } Hoadley, Benjamin, biſhop of Wincheſter —| — 1761 
ucania, and Campania — —1 214 Homer Arundel Marbles 966 — 997 
———=— takes Capua W. — 213 from the taking of Troy to 
is recalled to the defence of Carthage] 106 | Homer — 277] 223 
xetires to the court of Antiochus | 195] from Homer to the birth of . 
— — from thence to Pruſias, king | | Alexander — — 551] 605 
of Bithynia, and poiſons himſelf -y 189 from the birth of Alexander to 1 
Harvey, Dr. William, diſcovered the circula- Chrit — — 356] 356 
tion of the blood — —| — 11657 — BB.) 
| Helen, the wife of Menelaus, king of 8 ar ta, | the year Troy was taken — 1184} 1184] 
i 3s hay! ng made an elopement with atis, | ' out of which, if we deduct the 
| the fon of Priam, king of Troy, is * | years from Troy to Homer, 277 223 
x e e of the Fe war — — 11198 ä | e be 
| liogabalus — 219 there will remain from Homer | 
| engiſt, or. Horſa, at the head of the Saxons, 5 1+] to Chriſt — — 90% g61 
| lands in Kent — | 450 | 1— 
| Haxgy L — 21 — 111001] Honorius — b =} 395 


CHRONOLOGICAL EVENTS. 


Horace, the Roman lyric, and ſatyric poet 


Horſa, perhaps the ſame with Hengift, which | 


a e —— 


Huns — | — 


— ravage the Roman empire under Attila | 


I. and J. 
ACOB invited into Egytt — 
Jamaica taken by . from the 


Spaniards — 


Janes I. unites England and Scotland, now 


Great Britain — = — 
II. is forced to abdicate the throne, 


which brings on the Revolution 
Janus's temple ſhut, and univerſal peace — 
Jenkins, Henry, of Yorkſhire, aged 16g — 


Jephtha — — 

eruſalem city and temple utterly deſtroyed 
how hr Ame 
Ilium built by Ilus — — 
Inachus, founder of Argos, in Greece — 


Inoculation introduced by lady Mary Wort- 


ly Montague — 


forks Baptiſt, beheaded — — 


oHN, king — 
— —¾ forced to ſign the Magna Charta 
Jobnſon, Ben, the dramatic poet — 
ortin, Revd. Dr. Life of Eraſmug — 


Fofeph fold into Egypt — = 
Joſephus, the Fewiſh hiſtorian — 
Joſhua — bs 
Jovian — 


Ireland conquered by Hen. II. (and firſt of the 
Plantagenets) has been governed ever ſince 
by an Engliſh viceroy, or a lord lieutenent 

Iriſh maſſacre of 40,000 Engliſh proteſtants 

Ifocrates, the Greek orator — — 

Jubilee, the laſt grand one held at Rome — 


Judas Maccabzus _ — 


Judges of Iſrael 
—— itinerant, appointed by Hen. II. in 


6 circuits — — 
8 kink conſpiracy —_= —cJ. 
ulian, the apoſtate — — 

ulius Agricola. See Agricola. 
Jets Ceſar. See Cæſar. 
uries firſt inſtituted — | wy 
8 of the peace firſt appointed in 
England — — 
uſtin, the Roman hiſtorian — du 
uſtin of Samaria, the oldeſt Chriſtian author 
after the apoſtles - — — 
Juſtinian — — 
Juvenal, the Roman ſatyric poet — 
K. 
ATHARINE of Arragon 
— — Howard n ne 
—— — ———_—_ Parre j n. 1 


* 
- 
* 


Knox, Reyd. John, a Scotch reformer — 


and, according to Hanway, vol. ii. 


| L. 
ACTANTIUS — — 
Laertius, Diogenes, the Greek bio- 
grapher — — 
Laomedon ſucceeds Ilus at Troy — 
Laud, archbiſhop, beheaded — —1 
Lee, Nathaniel; eleven tragedies — 


Teland, Revd, John 


If Lycurgus, the Spartan lawgiver 875, 0 


Keil, John, aſtronomer and mathematician 
Knives firſt made in England — 


Kouli Kan ufurps the Perſian throne — 
— — makes an irruption into the Mogul 


p- 383, carries off the following im- 
menſe plunder : | 
Jewels taken from the Great /. | 
Mogul — — 31,250,000 
The Peacock throne, with | 
nine others — — 1 ater 
Sold and Silver plate, melted 37, 500,000 
Rich manufactures — 2,500,000 
Cannon, and warlike ſtores 3, ooo, ooo 


Total amount £ 87, 500, oo 


Leonidas, king of Sparta, killed at Ther- 


mopylæ _ 491 
Letters invented by Memnon the 4 — 
brought from Phoenicia into Greece, 


by Cadmus — 
Lincoln's inn eſtabliſned — — 
Linen manufactory erected at Windſor — 
Linus and Orpheus — — 
Liſbon almoſt deſtroyed by an earthquake — 
Livy, the Roman hiſtorian — 
Locke, John, the great philoſopher _ 


London, renowned in the time of Boadicea 
obtains a charter in the reign of 


Longinus, the Greek orator, put to death by 
Aurelian — e 


Lottery, the firſt drawn in England _ 
Lucan the Roman epic poet, put to death by 
Nero _ | — 
Lucian, the Roman philologer — — 
Lucius, the firſt Chriſtian king of Britain, 
who founded St. Peter's, Cornhill, which 
was then made the archbiſhop's fee, til] 
removed afterwards to Canterbury _ 
Lucretius, the Roman poet — — 
Luther, Martin, begins the Reformation in 
Germany — — 
—— Henry VIII. of England 
writes againſt him, and receives the 
title of Defender of the Faith — 


112 | M. MACBETH, 


ad 


C HRONOLOGI CAL EVENT Ss. 


ae 
M. 
AGBETH, the dſurper, 1115 by Mal- 


Me colm king of Scots 

Maccabæus, julia, the Jewiſh general 
Macedon, kingdom, founded by Caranus — 
Magarin Sir George, of Dundee 


en hes - 


: 


Madawrin, Colin, of Argyleſhire, mathe 


tician EA 


Macyobius, the Roman grammarian 
Magellan © difcovers his ſtraits in South 

America 
Magna Charta compelively ſigned by John 
Mahomet born 


— 


— 


—— takes his Aight from - Mecca, to 


Medina, in the 44th year of his age, when 
=" eſtabliſhed the Saracen empire 
and dies 


— 632 


Iven — — nl 
Malcolm, king of Scots, vanquiſhes the 
uſurper Macbeth _ 


Manlius defends the capitol againſt the 


Gauls, till Camillus arrives with his regs | 


| ——— , 


and defeats them 


Manſion- houſe built by Sir John Vanbrugh 


Maps and ſea charts brought to England by 
Columbus 
Marathon battle, in which Miltiades, with 
only 10,000 men, defeats Datis, the Perſian 
general, at the head of 100,000 foot, and 
10, oo horſe 
Marcellus defeats the Gauls 
Marcus Aurelius 
Mariners compaſs invented or improved by 
Givia of Naples 
Marius and Sylla 
Mark Antony and Cleopatra defeated off 
Actium, by Auguſtus 
. ſtabs himſelf 
Marlborough, duke, defeats the French in 
many battles 
Marſeilles founded by the Phoccans 
Martial, of Spain, the epigramatic poet 
Martinico taken from the F "rench 
Mary, bloody queen, eldeſt daughter of 
Henry VIII. by Katharine of Arragon — 
in her bloody reign were burn: 
5 biſhops.; 21 clergymen; 8 gentlemen ; 
84 tradeſmen ; 100 huſbandmen, ſervants, 
and laborers; 5 women; and 4 children: 
at laſt ſhe herſelf dies of a dropſy 
Mary, queen of Scots, beheaded after 18 
years impriſonment 


by 


— — 


— — — 


— — 


—— 


— ͤ — 


6 


—— —— 


Mary, elder daughter of James IT. and mar- 


ried to William prince of Orange 


Maſſacre of Engliſh by the Dutch at Amboyna 


— of Engliſh proteſtants in Ireland 
— — of nn in Paris 
Maxentius 


Mead, Dr. nn on on poiſons, &. 


— } 


1 


iſt. | Chriſt 


| 
| 
: 

* 


Medes, kingdom, founded — 


* 


II 


After 


1057 


| 
1302 


1700 


104 
1762 


1553 


1558 
1587 
1688 


312 
1754 


_ 
* 


1740 
1572 


* 
f | 
7 


383 


1] Mithridates I. the third king of Pontus 


| Ovid, the amorous Roman poet, baniſhed — 


. 
7 ; 
- : 


Medina, the flight of Mahomet from Meeca|/ 


Middleton, Reyd. Dr. Conyers, Lockſaye 3 ; 
Life of Cicero, &c. 
Mile-ſtones, by Trajan, in Britain 
Miltiades, the Athenian general 
Milton, John ; Paradiſe Loft, &. 
Minorca, taken by the French — 
Miſraim, or Menes, the ſon of Ham, the ſe- 
cond ſon of Noah, leads a colony into Egypt 
MiMifippi bubble 


——— 
— 
— 


Monaſteries diſſolved by Henry VIII. 
Monmouth, duke, beheaded 

Monroe, Dr. Alexander, anatomy 
Moſes | born 1571. 
dies 1451. 120 
Mummius takes and burns Corinth 


— 
— 
— — 
— 


+ ” 
— 


Mufzus, according to the Arundel Marbles, 


floriſhed 
but, according to the Univerſal Hiſ- 

. tory, about the time of the Argonautic 
expedition | 


difference — 


N. 


1 


AS EB battle 


New river R rom Ware to 


London by Sir Hugh Middleton 
Newton, Sir Iſaac; optics and aſtronomy 
Nimrod, the ſon of Cuſh, and great 

of Noah, begins the kingdom of 

and tower of Babel, in Aſſyria 
Nineveh built by Ninus, the ſon of Nigrod, 

or Aſhur, the ſon of Shem, who had been 

driven out of Babylon by Nimrod 
Noah born, being the roth in deſcent from 

Adam 
—— in his time is the general deluge 
Numa, ſucceſſor to Romulus 


Babylon, 


O, 


Oe leads a colony out ol 
Greece into Italy 
Ogyges ſettled in Attica 
founded Thebes in Bœotia 
Oil painting firſt uſed by John Vaneck 
Olympiads eſtabliſhed 
and yet the Univerſal Hiſtory ac- 
knowledges, that Iphitus began to com- 
pute time by Olympiads, 108 years before 
the firſt Olympiad — 
Olympic games inſtituted by Pelops 1453 
Origen, a Chriftian father, of Alexandria — 
Orleans, maid of, or Joan de Arc 
Orpheus, about the time of the Argonautic 
expedition 
Otho and Galba 
Oudenarde, battle, won by Marlborough — 


x796 


— —— — 


\ 
— 
— — 

5 


_—_ 


— ſon} 


— — 
; 


1340 
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CHRONOLOGICAL EVEN T 5s. 


Ovid dies in baniſhment — 1 
Otway, Thomas; 10 tragedies and comedies 


P. 


ſingular virtue — 
inting in oil firſt made uſe of by John 
Vaneck — 1 
Paleologus, Michael FOR 
Paper at firſt made of cotton — 
— at laſt of linen 
Paris, the maſſacre of proteſtants 
Parliament, the Commons firſt ſummoned 
to, by Edward I. — — | — 
Parr, Thomas, of Shropſhire, aged 152 — 
Paterculus, the Roman hiſtorian 
St. Paul converted to Chriſtianity 
—— — pleads before Felix 
— - ſuffers martyrdom at Rome 
St. Paul's, in London, rebuilt by Sir Chriſto- 
pher Wren, in 37 years — — 


Pingu put-to death by Nero for his | 
a 


— — — 
— ä : — 
— — 
— 


Paulus Emilius, conſul, killed at the ne 


of Cannæ * 
Pauſanias, king of Sparta, builds Byzantium, 
or Conſtantinople — 
Penn, the famous quaker, ſettles Penſylvania 


— and dies — — 
Pepin — — 690 
Perſius, the Roman ſatyric poet — _ 
Pertinax — _ 
Peter the Great, Czar of Muſcovy, defeats 

Charles XII. at Pultowa — — 
—— arrives in England — 
Pbædrus, the Roman fabuliſt — — 
Pheœnicians | — 


Pharaoh Amenophis, king of Egypt — 

—— Sefoſtris, perſues the liraelites, is 
drowned in the Red Sea — — 

Pharſalia; Pompey defeated by Cæſar — 

Philip of Macedon, father of Alexander the 
Great 

is ſtabbed by Pauſanias — 

Picts, a Scythian people, firſt known in 
Britain — 


Pindar, the Greek lyric poet — _ 
Pins firſt uſed in England — nd 
Piſiſtratus * 


Plague at London ſweeps of 168,000 perſons |. 


—— — at Marſeilles — — 
Plantagenet, earl of Anjou, ſecond huſband 

to the empreſs Maud, daughter to Henry !. 
Plato, the Greck philoſopher, and diſciple of 

Socrates — 389 
Plautus, the Roman comic poet 
Pliny, elder, thro' a fatal and ill-timed cu- 


rioſity, in attempting to ſail thro' ſhowers 


of ſtones, cinders, calcined materials, and] 


aſhes, that fell around him, during a moſt 
violent eruption of Mount Veſuvius, 1s at 
length ſuffocated by ſulphureous vapors — 
— the younger, nephew to the former; 


——— 


Before 


Chriſt. 


hiſtorical letters — —— 


After 
Chriſt, 


17 
1685 


E 
291 


1543 


1665 
1721 


1123 


79 


116 | 


| 


| 


Plutarch, the Greek biographer — 
Poictiers, or Maupertuis, won by Edward 
the Black Prince, eldeſt ſon of Edward III. 
over John king of France — — 
Polybius, the Greek and Roman hiſ— 
torian — — 164 
Pompey the Great ſubdues the pirates in 
4 months time, by taking or deſtroying 
1,300 of their ſhips; killing 10,000 of 
their men; taking 120 of their towns 
and ſtrong holds; and about a0, ooo of 
them priſoners 
conquers Mithridates king of Pontus 
aſpires to the r 
flies to Egypt, after loſing the battle 
of Pharſalia a , — 
— is perſued by Cæſar, who finds him 
put to death 
Pontius Pilate ſucceeds Gratus, in Judæa 
delivers Chriſt to be crucified 
Pope, Alexander ; poems, letters, tranſlation 
of Homer — — 
Portugeſe firſt: ſailed round the Cape of 
Good Hope — 
Porus defeated by Alexander — 
Poſt- office firſt erected in England 
— inſtituted by Cyrus 
| by Trajan, in Britain 
Powder plot againſt James I. 
Priam, king of Troy, when taken by the 
Greeks | 
Printing invented by L. Koſter, a ſoldier, 
at Harlaem, in Holland — — 
brought into England by William 
Caxton, a mercer of London, and the 
firſt office was erected in Weſtminſter- abby 
Prior, Matthew; poems, and politics — 
Procopius, of Cwzlarea, the Roman hiſtorian 
Prophets, French, preſume to declare, that 
their famous Dc. Emms would, on a fixt 
day, riſe out of his grave — — 
Protector, Cromwel & ee that title — 
Proteſtants take their name for proteſting 
againſt the church of Rome, at the diet 
of Spires — 
maſſacred in Ireland, 40,000 — 
| at Paris — — 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, having in the year 
284 obtained by means of Demetrius 
Phalereus, and magnificent preſents, a copy 
of the Old Teſtament, cauſes thoſe ſa- 
cred books to be tranſlated into Greek by 
72 learned interpreters of their pation 
(from whence that verſion is commonly 
called the Septuagint, or the ſeventy tranſ= 


— 


— 


—— 


library at Alexandria, in Egypt — 


Pompey to be ſtabbed the moment he 
lands in Egypt — — 
Pultowa, Czar Peter defeats Charles XII. 
of Sweden 


latirs) and depoſited in his celebrated 


— — 


Ptolemy, the ſon of Ptolemy. Auletes, and 
brother to the famous Cleopatra, cauſes] 


Chriſt 


Befor: | 


2771 


26 
33 


1744 
1497 
1635 


oo 
1605 


1440 


1471 
1721 


529 


1706 
1054 


1529 
1640 
1572 
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CHRONOLOGICAL 


b 

Pyrrhus makes war on the Romans — 

— killed at the ſiege of W988 — 

Pythagoras — ——— 

4 4 
Q. 

UINTILIAN, the Roman orator | — 


Quintus Curtius, a Roman hiſtorian 
R. 


EFORMATION begins in England 
under Henry VIII. who wrote Fn 
Luther the reformer, in Germany 
Regiſters, parochial], firſt appointed to be kept 
Revolution at the abdication of James II. — 
RicHARD I. ſurnamed Cœur de Leon 
— defeats Saladin, at the ou 
battle of Aſcalon 
— — I. fon of Edward the Black 
Prince, is crowned 
— is depoſed and | murdered in 
Pomfret-caſtle 
— — III. after a ſhort reign of onl 
two years, is killed at the battle of Boſ- 
worth, by Henry Tudor, earl of Rich- 
mond ; this event puts an end to the line' 
of the Plantagenets, which had laſted 350 
E and likewiſe ends the civil wars 
etween the two houſes of Vork and Lan- 
caſter, which had laſted 30 years 


— — 


Richard, ſon of Oliver Cromwel, abdicates | 


Grandifon, Clariſſa 


the government 
Richardſon, Samuel ; 
Pamela 
River, New, brought from Ware to Laid 
by Sir Hugh Middleton 
Roman embaſly to Greece 
civil wars 
Rome founded by Romulus 
— beſieged, and burnt by the Gauls 
beſieged, plundered, and burnt by 
Alaric king of the Goths 
Romulus, fourder of Rome 753 
is killed — 
Rowe, Nicholas; Lucan's Pharſalia, and 
Salluſt 
Royal Exchange firſt built by Sir Thomas 
rolling 
— — being burnt down in the 
| great fire of 1666, was rebuilt, with a 
graſshopper on the top, alluding to Sir 
Thomas Gresham 
Royal Society inſtituted — — 
Rufus, William, ſecond ſon of William the 
Conqueror, came to the crown 
killed jn the New Foreſt by a 
random arrow from Sir Walter Tyrrel 
Ruſſia, at firſt only a dukedom, is erected 
into an empire 


1 


EVENTS. 


Before | How [ Before | After 
Chriſt, Chriſt 12 Chrig, 
dal It 8. | | | 
272 || 14 
537 ACHEVEREL, Dr. his ſeditious ſermon 
at St. Paul's, Nov. 5, — — [170g 
Saguntum beſieged and taken by Hannibal 219 
Saladin defeated at the head of 300, oo men,} | 
— | 95} at the battle of Aſcalon, in Judæa, by 
— 64] Richard I. ſurnamed Coeur de Leon 8 — [1192 
tiSalluſt, the Roman hiſtorian 34 
[Samſon —— — 1136 1166 
Samuel 1166 
Sappho, the Greek lyric poeteſs, born 200 | 
| years after Homer | —f 620 
— 1534 periſhes in taking the lovers leap, i 
— [15281] at 28 years of age —| 610 
— [1688]| Saracens firſt mentioned _ — — | 193 
— 1189 —— oO verrun Egy 145 —— 653 * 634 
——— ſubdued by Gings Kan, head of the 
— [1192 Tartars SES | — 11227 
| Saul — —| 1093] 
— [1377] Saxons, invited into England by Vorti- | 
gern 1 1 
— 1399 drive the Britons into Wales — — | 685 
| ——— the — . united under Egbert 
king of Weſſex, by the name of em — — | 800 
——— driven out by the Danes — | 867 
reſtored under Edward the Confeſſor| — 1041 
—- and at laſt are ſubdued by the | 
| Normans — — 1 — 11066 
[] Seamander, from Crete, begins the — | 
— of Tro — — 11546 
485 ; ; 
Scipio, Publius, defeats Hannibal at the 
— 1659 battle of Zama — — 196 
Amilianus takes and burns Carthage] 146 
— [1761 Scots and Picts invade England —| —} 446 
Scotland and England united under James I.] — 1602 
— 11614 ][ Sejanus —1— | 21 
225 Selden, John, Suſſex; antiquities and laws — 1654 
54 Seneca, of Spain, moral philoſopher, put to 
748] death 5 Nero — —1 — | 64 
378 Seſoſtris, haraoh, drowned in the Red Sea 1490 
BED aal Severus, Septimius — — —1— 5 
748 Seymour, lady Jane, wife to Henry VIII. | 
711 dies in child-bed of Edward VI. —| — [1537 
Shakeſpear, William; 42 tragedies and 
— [1718]] comedies —f — 11616 
Sherlock, Thomas, biſhop of London ——| — 1701 
— |[1564||Shillings firſt coined in England by 
Henry VIII. (Edward III. 134 47) — — 1505 
Sicyon kingdom, in Greece, eſtabli under 
ÆEgialeus — 20792 100 
| | Sicilian veſpers — —| — 11282 
— 11662] Sigean inſcription — — 1 552 
Sigiſmund — — — 1 522 
— 1087/[Silk firſt brought from India — — — 274 
— the SRO of it introduced into 
— {rroof} Europe by ſome Monks — —| — | 55k 
_— broad filk manufactory introduced — (1620 
* 1729] —— throwing machine, invented by Lombe, 
containing 26,586 wheels, erected at Darby, 
takes up one-eighth of a mile; one wate!: 
| wheel moves the reſt ; and} in 24 hours it | 
| 3 works 


; | 1 
CHRONOLOGICAL EVEN IT S. | 
| Before Aft | 
Cela. Ch. (G 4 
5 40 off 318,504,960 yards of organzine 5 Temple * eee mein, . 5 | | 
k threa N = > 739 ir Wii = —} — ft 
n firſt worn in England by queen 15 Tach, 1 (hv, 4 DD Tani as 739 
iſabet 3 r | | 66 J. 1 
——=— ſteel frame invented by the Reyd. | poet 29 1 159] | 
Mr. Lee, of St. John's-college, Cambridge 7 1589 1 be of founder of Troy, and ſon on 4M 
Simonides i 8 . e 1. | 
Socrates put to death unjuſtly by 15 DO | ON lep Ly Reaper B cfg of Tonic phi 630 F 
nians, at 70 5 , e 
2 — dies, aged go — i 045 | 
Solomon — . 1014 Nn AED. 9 OY i 
Solon, the wiſe Jawgiver, is — 2 1 4 | 8 8 paſtoral poet wy 9 0g q 
Athens — — 920 594 | N | 
; Re, | | Theodofius defeats the Picts and Scots —| — 367 ' | 
88 e ee ö wn 17200 Theophraſtus, the Greek philoſopher, and | | 
15 Il ſcholar of Ariſtotle — e 17 
Spaniſh armada defeated, conſiſting of 132 | | s | | 
77 men of war, of which 79 _ = | | W 1 defended by Leonidas 3 tel 
— by tian an — 7 1588 | Theſeus, king of Attica 1257] [| 
Sparta built by Lelix — — bn 5161 Theſpis, the inventor or improver of . | 
t on, | * | | traged —| 560 
3 x mat bee eee _—_— 1489]. | Thomſon, James, Roxborough ; Seaſons, MY 8 | 
Fairy Quee — ww I and other poems | —| — [1748 
Spencer, nd: Fairy oy Lc, * Thucydides, 15 Greek hiſtorian — 42 391 
Statius, the Roman epic poet N Tiga 9 . Feat ep 
0 1 11 enn . 1729 Tillotſon, John, archbiſhop of Canterbury, . 
wg a; ET "Me _ — 1694 
STEPHEN, king, ſon of Stephen earl of Blois, l(T br nana 4 4 Viexiaia' Rag 94 
uſurps dg je | LEE = ger 1 88 land by Sir Walter Raleigh — | — 1585 
n. N „ a Tower of London built — William the 
Stilicho 1. No 6 A 2 Conqueror _ —| — [1080 
storm of wand, Nov 5 * eee dee 5 2 Trajan defeats the Dacæ — - oc 
_— Dec. . e 12 1779 Troy founded and governed by Scamander, 
al, h — > 2 from Crete — 1546} 
Straba, the Greet Apes * WEL: 7 taken and burnt by the Greeks, after | 
Suetonius, the Roman —— Res ee oy a ten year's ſiege, on the night between 
Surnames began to be _ en 1 — 1201 . 
r adds X 170 23d or 24th of the month Thargelion; 
3 h des of St. Pa-l N 805 according to the Arundel Marbles; and 
9 * 3 e g h ES 2 1745 the 408th before the eſtabliſhment of the 
mn | ; | | ] iads i 6 before Chriſt — [1184]: 
Swiſs cantons began to. be Kan v4 hiſtor W N Welch gentleman, married 5 
Sydenham, Dr. 1 homas, Dorſetſhire; J 1469 to Katharine queen dowager of Henry V.; 
9 1 — HM 1 5 92 9 from this Tudor was deſcended roy 
Ha and TT | 5 Richmond, afterwards 
Syracuſe beſieged and taken by the Romans] 207 Eh, 71 or n ng 
Tudor line, which ends with queen | 
F. 3 Eliſabeth 1 ——— 
ED | | Turks begin their empire in Bithynia, under raps: 
ACIT Us, the Roman hiſtorian , 58 = 4 Owen Sai ende . 453 
| a kinſman and name's fake, — | 25«|| Tyre built by the Sidonians — 1712 
eclared emperor — * 75 
—— is cut off in ſix months — } — I | bi 
Tallow candles invented — bag og Woot YC 
Tamerlane vanquiſhes Bajazet, the Turkiſh| 2 5 an | 
emperor 2 * ALENTINIAN — — —1 * 
1 firſt recommended by — — [1744 Valerius Flaccus, the Roman epic 
er TAs | | | ; t * E — 104 
r Gings Kan, a — f Vandals, Alans, and Suevi, ſpread into p 
CEE Pe 1 e ee France and Spain — —_—.- 4 
Tea firſt brought to England H Wd EEE 1 Abs begin their kingdom in Spain 410] — | 412 | 
Teleſcope invented in Italy, or 06% | g| 1 Vatican library founded at Rome — - [1446 
Temple of Janus, ſhut, and univerſal peace | MN Veſpaſian, 


c HRONOLOG HAU 


Veſpaſian, at the head of 60, ooo men, enters 
Galilee 
— — i declared emperor, and in the ſame 
year takes and burns Jeruſalem for the laſt 
time 
Veſpers, Sicilian 
Veſuvius; a moſt dreadful eruption, in the 
midſt of which Pliny the elder is ſuffocated 
Vigo; two-and-twenty rich Spaniſh gal- 
leons, under convoy of thirty French men 
of war, valved at above a million ſterling, 
are taken or deſtroyed by Sir George Rooke 
Virgil, the Roman epic poet — — 
Vitellius 
Vitruvius, the famous Roman archite&t — 
Union between England and Scotland eſta- 
bliſhed 
Univerſities of Aberdeen 
St. Andiews'by James IV. of 
Scotland 
Cambridge 
Edinburgh I have not found 


Glaſgow, by biſhop Turnbull 


Oxford, founded by Alfred 
the Great — 886 
but Stamford far exceeds all 
others in antiquity, if we may credit 
Stowe's Chronicle, who tells us, p. 21, 
« that Bladud, the founder of Bath, 
Noriſhed 863 years before Chriſt, had long, 
ſtudied at Athens, and brought with him 
from thence four philoſqphers, to keep 
ſchool in Britain; for the which he 
builded Stamford, and made it an uni- 
verſity ; wherein he had great number of 
ſcholars, ſtudying in all the ſeven liberat 
ſciences : which Univerſity dured to the 
coming of St. Auſtin :”—nay, according 
to other hiſtorians, it muſt have dured 
much longer; for, in Edward III's time, 
on a ſeceſſion at Oxford, many of the 
ſcholars retired from thence to Stam- 
ford: let this be conſidered by others. 
there is however another article, which 
claims as much conſideration; viz. 
that at the end of his chronicles, Stowe 


— —— — 


— — 


obſerves, that Cambridge (as ſome] 


learned writers do affirm) was firſt fre- 
quented with philoſophers from Athens, 
procured from thence by Cantebar, à 
Spanyard, in the time of Gurguntius, who 
was king of Britain, before the birth of 
Chriſt 375 years: — if fo, then the 
fame of Cambridge, as an univerſity, muſt 
have remained very inactive for the ſpace 
of above 1600 years; fince in the very 
next article.he mentions Peter-houſe, (ſup- 
poſed to be the oldeſt college) as founded 
in 1256 after Chriſt. 

Vortigern, king of the Britons, invites the 
Saxons over — — 445 


Before 


Chriſt. 


19 


Chriſt. 


Aſter 


67] 


70 
1262 
N 


79 


Wine ſold at firſt by n ende as a 


| Nd or rather Zeno, founder of the 
0 


449 


EVENTS. 


> Os 
ALES united to England by Ed- 


W ward J. 
—- prince of, oF title given to the 

heir apparent — 
Waller, 2 e poems, ſpeeches, 

letters 
Walpole, Sir Robert, ſent to the Tower — 
made earl of Orford 

Watches firſt brought from Germany 

Weaving firſt introduced into England by 
two Brabant EY who ſettled at 

York —_— 

— of linen firſt erected in London — 

Weſtminſter-abby and hall enlarged: - 

——— firſt printing-office erected 
there — 

Wickliffe, John, an Engliſhman, firſt * 
gins to reform the erroneous doctrines of 
the church of Rome — 

WILLIAM I. duke of Normandy, kills 
Harold at the battle of Haſtings, in 
Suſſex 

— introduces the feodal law — 

WILLIAM II. his ſecond ſon, ſurnamed| 
Rufus 


— mand | 


— 


— —— 


— 


is killed in the New Foreſt, 
by a random arrow, from Sir Walter 
Tyrrel 
WiLlLiam III. prince of Orange, married 
to Mary, elder daughter to James Il, — 
lands at Torbay on the 5th Nov. 

defeats his father-in-law James II. 

at the Boyne —. 
Windows firit glazed in England _ 
Windſor-caſtle; built by Edward III. — 


cordial * at, 
De Wits, brothers, aſſaflinated - at the 
H ague — 


Wood's half-pence ordered to be coined 
for Ireland and America; but 1 


rejected — 
Wren, Sir Chriſtopher, rebuilds St. Paul's 
in 37 years — _ 


X. 


Stoic philoſophy in Greece 
nophon, the Greek philoſopher and if. 
torian _ _ 
joins the army of Cues; and 
after that prince is killed, makes the fa- 
mous retreat of the 10,0 — — 
Xerxes, king of Perſia, prepares for his 


11723 


1710 


expedition againſt Greece —d 


8 2 


CHRONOLOGICAL EVENT 5s. 


Xerxes takes a view of his army and fleet, 
which are ſaid to have amounted to near 
three millions, beſides Tervants, ſut- 


i forced to make a ſhameful 
retreat — W 
, 


Tri iM. 7 . 
OUNG, Revd. Edward: Night 


4 
» 


o, founder of the Stoic ſect 
opyrus, the Perſian nobleman, and 
under Darius, by whoſe violent 


Babylon was taken | 


= 
- 
F - 


Thoughts, and other poems =; (176510 


———— « 
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— — 
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5 . wey | Th 
: to 
uv 5 . ig. * 
Early ſhort rei gns. I William 7 — 5 1066 21 2 6 
2 by — 13 2J William II, — 4: 1087 13 4 
Stephen — 19 I} 3] Henry 1. —{ 5.1 1100 35 58 
John — 17 4 Stephen — —12* 11351 19 50 
Modern ſhort reigns. Menry IL. n 
William and Mary 14 Fame 1 I 57 
Ann — 35 Toba. 1 = — 42 
0 * 2 — 1 2 1 
George I. 13 5 Henry III. —| © | 1216 56 68 
Glorious lang rely reig ny 9 Edward 1. — —| 3 | 1272 35 | 69 
Edward II 10þEdward II. —| < | 1307 20 42 
Q. Eliſabeth — 45 is 11 Edward III.. 2 8 1326 51 65 
George II. — 33 12) Richard II. [31377] 22 35 
1 — * re IF "| "97 4 46 
yn I 8 , 14] Henry, V 81412 1 
_ 151 Henry VI. 3 1422 39 50 
Henry V {- — 16| Edward IV. & | 1460 | 22 | 42 
„ BY 17]Edward V. York | = | 1483 [Im. 12d. 14 
Glorious ſhort reigns. | |— Richard II. E 34 
: 1 I. 5 of 19 Henry my United ; 1485 24 5 
200 Henr — 150 8 
Oliver Cromwel 11 21 Edward VI. — 5 : * % 16 
Inglorious ſhort reigns. 22 Philip and Mary — e =} 155 3 42 
Richard III. — 2 Eibe — 155 9 
Philip and Mary 70 | — ll. Coane pe 
James If. — +5 24 James 42 — 1602 22 59 
251 Charles I. — 1625 24 49 
Remarkable periods of 60 26 Cromwel — 431 1648 11 59 
William. 1066 27 Charles II. —| 5 >| 1660 25 55 pt” 
Henry II. — 1160 28] James II. — & 2 168 68 
- + + 
Hons III. — 1260 29] William and Mary — 1688 14 52 
| Edward III. — 1360 , 30 Ann — — 1701 13 50 
5 Edward . — 1460 — — — 1 — 1 — 3 | — 
1 Q: Eliſabeth 1560 31] George hh —| ic} 1714 13 68 
Charles II. — 1660 32| George II. — 25 1727 33 77 
George III. — 1760, 33] George III. — 88 1760 
| 
| 
[ 
| SAT AT A 7 
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been found :—for Add. and a. ſee Addenda. 


Of thoſe Words which, being but Duplicates or Collaterals to ſome 
Radix, are omitted in the Work itſelf, and here referred to their proper 
Originals, in the reſpective Alphabets to which they belong: thoſe 


with an Aſteriſc, are of doubtful Origin; and thoſe in ITALIC 
CAPITALS are explained, but their Derivations 


have not as yet 


Abeyance. Bay, or „ep Gr. 
Abjudicate. Fudge — Gr. 
Ablactation. LaGQary Gr. 
Ablution. Lotion — Gr. 
Abnegation. Deny — Gr. 


Abode. Bide — Gr. 
About — . 
Abroad — — XY, Gr. 
Abrogate, Rogation Gr, 
Abſolute X | 
Abſolution ; Alſelus — Gr. 


Abſonance, Sound — Gr. 
Abſorbent. AbJorb a, Gr. 
Accelerate, Celerity — Gr. 
Acclamation. Clame Gr. 
Accommodate. Commodious Gr. 
Accompt. Computatios Gr. 
Accoutrements — Add. Gr. 
Accretion, Creſcent Gr. 
Accrue, Creſcent — Gr. 
Achieve. Atchieve — Gr 
Acquieſce. Quiet — Gr. 
Acquire, Acqueſls — Gr 


Actual 

AQuate | * _ 
Acuated. Acute — Gr. 
Adapt. Apt 4 
Addict. Didiionary — Gr. 


Addle — — a. Gr. 
Adequate, Equal — Gr. 
Adheſion. Adhere — Gr. 
Adjudicature. Judge Gr. 
Adjunt, Join — Gr, 


Adſcititious. 4/cititious. Gr. 


Advance 
Advantage 


Advent Ventare — Gr. 


Adventitious 
Adventure 


Adulterer — = a, Gr. 
Acker. Aecer — Gr. 
Aert — — Add. Gr. 


Aeta — — Sax. 
Aethelboren- man — Sax. 


Athiop. Eſep — Gr. 


Aethryne — Sax. 
Aetywd — Sax. 
Affiance — a. Gr. 


Affluence. Flow — Gr. 
Afraid. Fray, or frighten Gr. 


Again — — Sax. 


A — — a, Gr. 


ge 
Agglomerate. Globe Gr. 


Agglutinate. Glue — Gr. 
8 Grief — Gr. 
Ag aſt. Ghoſt, — Gr. 


Agiſtment. 7%, — Gr. 


AILS ; beards of wheat. 
ALANTOM,; at a diſtance. 
Albert. Ethelbert — Sax. 
Ale-eagre. Yinegar Gr. 
Alfred —  — Sax. 
Alfric. Ulphric . — Gr. 


[Alledge. Alge — Gr. 


{ 


Alſatia — — Add, Gr, 
Altercation 
Alternative } Heer — Or, 
Alured. Alfred — Sax. 
Alyfed. Allowed — Gr. 
Alyſed, Releaſed — Gr. 
Amazement. Mated, ſub- 
dued — — Gr. 
Ambaſſador. Embaſjſador Gr 
Ambition. Ambient — Gr. 
Ambroſia, Ambroſe Gr. 
Amell. Pell mel! — Gr. 
Amicable, Amiable — Gr. 
Amort, Mortal — Gr. 
Amper — — Sax. 
Amputation — a. Gr. 
Anchor. Ankor — Gr. 


Ancient, or enſign Add. Gr. 
2 Ankle — Gr, 
Andede 

Andeding 1 870 Sax. 
Andorn — — Sax. 
Anecdote, Anekdote Gr. 
Anewſt — — Sax. 


JAngliciſm, * England. Sax. 


| : : and Gr, 
Annihilation. Ni — Gr. 
Annotation. Notable — Gr. 
Annular. Annual — Gr: 
Annumerate. Number Gr. 


Annunciation. Anzounce Gr. 


4K2 


Ancient. Antient — Gr. 


oY ade EL 3 i 6 1 
A D & . AN A R 
| Adjuration - Allemagne Ant. Emmet — Sax. 
A. Adjuſt Þ Fudge — Gr. [ONE } . . Antoili — Gr. 
Adle — — Sax. Allemain — Sax. jAntlers — Sax, 
BBREVIATION. Bre-| Admiral — — a. Gr. Allin. Allen — Gr.] Anweald — Sax. 
Vity — — Cr. Admiſſible. Min — Gr. Allodial — — Sax. Anxiety — Add. Gr. 
Adorn. Ornament * — Gr. Allum. Alum — Gr.] Apiſn. Ape — Sax. 


Appear. Apparent — Gr. 
1 b — i Appendent. Lat. 
Applaud. Plaufible — Gr, 
Applicable. Pliant — Gr. 
Appriſer. Priſer — Gr. 
Approbation. Prowe Gr. 
Appropo. Apropos — Gr. 
Appropriate, Appropingua- 
tion — — Gr. 
Approximation. Approach Gr. 
Appurtenances. Appertain Gr. 
Apricock — a. Gr. 
ARCH ; or ſly. 
Ard — — Add. Gr. 
ARDERS ; fallowings. 
Aread ! oa; 
Arede 
Areared, Raiſe — Gr. 
Arelumes. Heir/ooms Add. Gr. 
Arf — — Add. r. 
ARGOL ; tartar, or lets off 


WIRE. 6 
Arm — 2 A, Gr. 
Arnold — — Sax. 
Arnulph — — Sax. 
AROINT thee; by your leave. 
Arquebuſe — Sax, 
Arſenal. Arcenal — Gr, 
Artificer 


Artificial — Gr . 
Artiſan * 
: | Arvch 


. — — —y—„—-— . — 6. OY" 


— " 


B A B E B Oo 


BU 


Sax. {Booth 


— Gr.|Borage. Aran 
Bid, command, or invite a. Gr. Born, Borne. 


Borrow 


— Y, Gr, 


_— Gr 


oy; -ve being 


— Gr.] Borough. Burgh 


— — 


— Sax. | 


Sax, [Boſphorus. Bo/porus Gr, 


Arvel-bread — Sax. 1 BARCH; a horſe c Beyond, Youder — 

Aſcance. Shew — Gr.|Barken — Sax. IBezil. 37 

Aſcians. Aſtians — Gr.jBarley — — Sax. 

Afite. Alum — Gr. Barm — — Sax. [Bier — — a Gr.] forth — 
Afinine. 4% — Gr.] Barn for corn — Sax. {Bifurcous. Fork 

an ASKER ; a newt. Barnacles for horſes Sax. |BIGGE ; dug, or teat 

Aſſume — — 2. Gr.] Barne, or child — a. Gr. |Biggen — 

Aſlwage. Suage — Gr. Barracks for ſoldiers Add. Gr.|Biggening — 

Aſtite. Tide — Sax. | Barretour — Sax. |Bigotry, Bigot — 


Aſtounded. Afoniſbment Gr. Barricade 
Aſtride. Stradale — Sax. | Barrier } Bar — Sax. 


Aſtringent. Strig” — Gr. | Barrows, or hills — 3. Gr, 
Aſtyred. Stir — Gr. Barter — 


Bilida — — 
Bilinguiſt. Language 
Bilithe. ao — 


Ballaſt — Add. Gr. Beſet. Seſfon — Gr. la BOLL of ſalt ; tw buſpell. 


Sax. |BOSTAL; a road, or path ug 


Sax. a hill 
Sax. [Bots — 


— Gr. Botulph. Botolph 


— Sax, 


— Gr. 


Sax. |BOUDS ; or weevil; in malt 


| — Sax. \YBilh — Sax. |Bought, purchaſed Sax, 
Aſynder. Sunder — Sax. BARTH; @ warm place for a|Bill of a bird — Sax. JBoun — — Sax. 
Ate. Fat — — Gr.] lamb Binn — — * Gr. —_ = — Gr, 
Attainder 8 Bartulph. Bardolsh Sax. BIRD of the eye ; the pupil Bounden duty. Bind — Gr. 
Attaint AGE. Baſhaw.. Baſcha of Sax. Birk. Birch — Sax. {Bounds — a. Gr, 
Atteſtation. 7% — Gr.] Baſte with a needle — Sax. 1BIRTH; a warm uo fer a\|Bourd. Burden of a ſong Sax. 
Attire. Tier — Gr. AT; the animal Lans Bout — — Sax. 
Attorney. Atturncy — Gr. Baubles — — Aa, Gr.|Biſmer — — Sax. Bout, or be out — Sax. 
Attribute. Tribe — @Gr.1* Bavenof fagots * Sax, Biſſon. Bron — Gr.] Boute feu — Sax. 
Avenger. Yengeance — Gr. BAWATY; linſy-wool/y Blabber-lipt — a. Gr. |BPOWETY; lin- ,) 
Averdupois — Add. Lat. |Be, in compoſition — Sax, |JBlanc-manger — Add. Gr. Bowſer. Burſer — Gr. 
Averment. Aſ/ſeveration Gr.] Beacon — Sax. {Blanch, Bleach — Gr. Bradiloquy. Planiloguyy Gr. 
Avert. Averſion — Gr. |Beating with child — a, Gr.|Blead — — Sax. [Braid — — Sax. 
Auf. Oaf — — Gr.|Beckon — — Sax. |BLEB; or blifter Brangle — — Sax. 
Aum. Eln — Gr.|Bed of juſtice — a. Gr.| BLEEDS well; yields well |BRANK ; buck-wwheat 
Aumbrey — — a. Gr. Bedrawled. Drivel — Gr. [Blend — — Sax. |BRANT; or fleep hill 
amelet. Omelct — Gr. Beef-caters — Add. Gr.|Bletſud. _Bli — Gr.|* Brawl aloud Sax. and Gr. 
under. Andorn — Sax. |Beeld — — Sax. |Blin — — Sax. [Bread — — Aa. Gr. 
Aurichalcum. Oricha/cum Gr. Beer, to drink — Sax, IBlinkt-beer — Sax. Breadth. Broad — Gr. 
Auſtin. Augufline — Gr.| BEER; force, or might Bliſſom— — Sax. fro BREE; vo fri Grew 
Award. Reward — Gr. [Beet — | — 2. Gr. Bloach 4% — Gr. | RENT-BROW; a ſteep bill 
Aware. Wary — Gr.}Begeond. Yonder — Sax. |Bloat | 1 e BRIAN an oven ; to put fire 
Awarpen. — Sax. |Behet — — Sax. {Blotch. Bl:fer — Gr.] at the mouth of it 
Awe — - — Sax. Behind. Hind — Sax. {BLOTEN; fond; as children Brick-brack. Brick-bat Gr. 
—_— A * Beholden. * Held. Sax. and|Blow-milk — Add. Gr. [co BRICKEN ; to bridle up the 
Awyld © _ * Gr.|Blue — — a. Gr.| head 
AWNS ; beards of wheat. Behoove — — Sax. JBlubber-lipt. Blabber Gr.|Brickle. Briitle — Gr, 
Awry. Wring — Gr.| BEHOUNCHED ; tricked up,|BLUFF ; blindfold ; blind man's|Bride-cake — Add. Gr, 
Awyrgud — Sax, made fine bluff Bridge — — Sax, 
Belch — — Sax. % BLUSH another ; to be like|Brigandine. ' Brigade Sax. 
B. Believe. Belief — Sax. | him Brightneſs. Bright Sax. 
ACK — Sax, |BELIVE ; anon Board a ſhip. 2 Gr. Brimmer. Rim — Sax. 
Back-bite — Sax. Bell-ſavage. Bells — Gr \Boatſwain — Add. Gr.|Brinded cat — Add. Sax. 
ad __ — Sax, | Bell-ſolar. Solar — Gr.|Bob, or ſob of — a. Gr.|Brine it hither. Bring Gr, 
Badger, the animal — Sax, Belong — — Sax. |Boc-ſtave. Book, and $o0k-fave|Briftle — — Sax. 
Badger, or dealer in corn Beneath. Neath — Gr. Gr. Briſtow. Brio! — Gr. 
Add. Gr. — Fase, Gr. |Boding. Bode — Sax. ce WT E; as corn when over 
I of Benefit * Bodiun 8 pe 
* ve Le Benevolence. Volition Gr. — Sodige 0. Brize. Brieze — Gr. 
Balance — — 2 .Gr.|BENSEL ; to beat Bodkin, Body — Sax. Broach, or ſpit — Sax. 
Balara — Sax. |Bequeath. Quer — Gr.jBog — — Sax. Brock, the animal Sax. 
Baldred — — Sax |Beray. Array, or clothing Gr. 1 bold Brogue of the tongue Sax. 
Baleful — — Sax, | Bergera. Bergin — Gr. — * or doubt — Sax. Brogues, ſhoes, or breeches 
Balk, or bilk — Sax. Bertulph. Bardolph Sax. — Gr. Add. Gr. 
Ballance. Balance — Gr. Beſant. Byzant — Gr. BOKE ; ; or 8 quantity Broil over the fire — Sax. 


BROOK ; as clouds gathering 


Ban; declaration — Sax. {Beſides. Sides — Sax, Boll, or Bole of a tree Sax. [Broom-ſtalk } Planta e Gr. 


Band, to wear. Banner Gr.|Beſmirch. Smeer — Gr. Boll. Bowl 
Banditti. Ban, declaration. Sax. |Beſputter. Spit az — Gr,|Bolled — — 
Bandore — a. Gr. Beſtedded. Be/ow Sax. Bondage. Bind 


Baniſh. Bax — Sax. IBeſtow a reward — Sax. |BONDY; 5 Jim, Jemple, oa 


Banniſter. Ballurad- Gr. Beſwye 3 Boom. 
BANNOCK; pm cake Beſwycer Sax. BOOR; @ parlour, 
Banns. Ban, declaration. Sax. |Betide. T7rime — Gr.] chamber 


Sax. {Brow of a hill 


r. Bran. Bran 
or Se- Bruſh clean 
Bruſle — 


B et. Bank — Gr.|Betroth. Truf — Gr.|* Booriſh. Boer, or clown. ]“ Bruſtle up 
Bar, ns bolt * — Sax, ' Betyned — Sax. ® Sax. and a. Gr. Buck-balkkat 


Barberries. Berberries Gr. \Bewand- Winch — Sax. |[Booſe, carouſe. Bou Gr. Back of a cart 


Bard — '=» Add. Gr. Beware. Wary — Gr. ]“ Boot, compenſation. ® Sax Buck, or waſh 


Bardolph — Sax, \Bewitch, % — Gr. 
0 


1 


and Gr. Buck-wheat 


— Sax. 


— Gr |Broom-ſtick J Broom 


— a. Gr. 


— Gr.|BRUARTS; the brims of a bat 
BRUCKL ED ; ; /watted 


— Gr. 


2 à . Gr. 


Sax. 
Sax. 


ABB AGE, or leal. 


Kabage Sax. - 
Caddis, Cod-worm — Gr. 
Caddow. Cadow =— Gr. 
Cade, or cak. Ka — Gr. 
Cade-lamb. Cot-lamb Gr. 
Cadet — — 0 
to C4 DGE; 10 carry 


Chapell 22. Gr. 
Chaps. Chops — Gr. 
Characatura — Add. Gr. 
CHARE the cow ; ftop ber 

Chariot. Car — Gr. 


Chamera obſcura. Chamber.Gr. 
Change, Royal. Exchange Gr. 
Chap man. Chafer — Gr. 


— — 


— Sax, | 


C A C H C L C O 
Buckle of a ſhoe — Add. Gr. ja CADMA; the leaft pig of tbe Charles — — Sax, (CLODGER; or cover of a book 
Buckler — — Add. Gr.] liter | Charlock. Carlock Sax. [Cloke. Cloak mw © 
Buckram — Sax, {Calamity 2 A, Gr.|Charm aloud — Sax. 'JCloms. Loam — Gr. 
Bud, ERS 4 2 Calcography.Cbalcography.Gr.| Charte-blanche — Add. Gr. ]“ Clot. * Cled. Sax. and Gr. 
Bud, or ſteer | Cale. Cole-wort — Gr. Chartularies. Charter © Gr.fCloth — — a, Gr, 
Budge — Sax. Calendar. Kalendar — Gr.|CHATS; the heys of many trees [Clothaire, Hilperic — Gr. 
a BUER ; or gnat [Call's gin — Add. Gr |CHAFTSH; chattering, and|* Clouterly fellow. * Cid. 
Bufet — — Add. Gr.|Calf of the leg — Sax. gabbling Sax, and Gr. 
Buffet- ſtool — Sax. |Calking horſes' ſhoes Add. Gr.] Cheapen. Chair — Gr. CLUMH r; aukward, and 
a BUG; or inje# [ro CALLET ; to ſcold Cheer } Che G ungain 
Bulimy. Boulimy — Gr.|Caloyers — — 2, Gr. Cheriſh » D MEICLUSSUM'D; cha: above 
BULLEN ; hemp flaiks Cambro Britons. Kym-bro| Cheſlips — Sax. |CLUTCH; or brood of chickens 
BULLIMONG ; oats, peas, and] Britons — — Gr.jCheſs — — a, Gr.|Cnight, Knight — Os. 
wetches, mixt Camelodanum — a. Gr.|Chew, Chaw — Gr. | Coal to burn ew ©, Or: 
Bullice-tree. Bullace-tree Gr.|Camelopard '— 2a. Gr.|Chewet, or Chough. Ca Gr.|Coaſt of mutton. Ce, Gr. 
Bullulate. Bubbles — Gr. |Cammock — Sax. Chile. C7 — Gr.|Coathy we He 
Bully-tree. Bullace — Gr.|Camomil. Chamomil Gr.|Chilperic. Hilperic — Gr.|Coax — — *. Gr, 
Bumbazine. Bombyzine Gr. a CANKERED fellow ; an ill-|Chimb of a cak — Sax, Ja COBBLE ; or pebble 
Bumble-bee. Bomble-bee Gr.] natured one | Chip. Chop — Gr.|COBBY; flout, and hearty 
BUMBLE-kites; bramble-ber-|Canorous. Canto — Gr.|Chirography. Cheirography.Gr.|Cock-boat — Aa. Gr. 
"pus —— to CANT ; to throw Chiſel _ — Aa. Gr. Coction. Cook a Gr. 
BUMBY ; or miry puddle to CANT; to recover | Chivalry. Chevalier — Gr.|Cog, or flatter — a, Gr. 
Bumkin. Benin — Gr.|CANT ; frong and flout |Chizzel to cut with. CH. a. Gr.] Cohrs. Cohort — Er. 
Bummel- Kites — Sax. [Cantonment. Castle — Gr. Chizzly — Sax. COIL; or hen coop 
Bunch. Bunny — Gr |Capot — — A. Sax. [|Cholic. Colic — Gr. [Cokers — ws Yau. 
Bundle. Bind — Gr.|Capſtan — Sax. Chopin — Add. Gr. Cole. Cauliflower — ' Gr. 
to nip a Bung, or purſe. Sax. CAR-berries; gooſe- berries Chopping boy — Sax. |Colligate, Lipature — Gr. 
BUNTER ; - or dirty harlot Car-ſtone, Quarry — Gr.|Chorps. Cohort — Gr.|Colly-flower. Cau/i-fower Gr. 
Bucy. Bouy — Gr.|Caraways. Kara — Gr.|Chouſe. Chough — Gr.|Coloier. Calojer — a. Gr. 
Burden of a ſong — Sax. |Carbine. Carabine — Gr.|Chrayons. Chraons — Gr.|Colter — Add. Gr. 
Bureau — — Sax, |Careen, Carine — a EO. CHRIST — Gr.|Comely — a. Gr. 
Burgen Career. Carreer — Gr.|CHUCK n Comfits. Confe&#ioner Gr. 
— 2 * — Sex. Carfax — — a. Gr. ICHUMP (* large chip Comical. — — Gr. 
Buri — — Sax, _ — — a. Gr. [Churl. Carl — Gr. Coming wench — Add. Gr, 
a BURR-tree ; an elder tree Carlock — Sax. {|Chuſe. Choice — Gr. Comity — Add. Gr. 
Burr, a weed — Sax. Carney, Therneyßpx — Gr. Chymiſt. Chemis — Gr. Commerce. Mercbanr Gr. 
Burrage. Borrage — Gr. Caroach. Car — Gr.|Cider. Siger — Cr. Commit. Commiſary Gt. 
Barrow for rabbets Add. Gr. Carr-lone. YPuarry — Gr.|Cieling. Ceiling — Gr. Communicate. Common Gr. 
a BURTLE ; a feeeting Carry, Car — Gr.|Cilinder, Cylinder — Gr.|CdmpaR, agreement. Pa#ion. 
Buſtle. Ruftle — Gr. |CARSICK ; the kennel Cimbri. Xym-bro Britons Gr. Gr, 
Buſtrophe. Boruffrophe Gr. |Caſtle. Cafter — Gr. Cipher. Siber — Lat. Compact, cloſe. Pack Gr. 
uſy — — Sax. |Caſuiſlt. Cav — Gr. Civic g Cir wo Compariſon. Pair — Gr. 
Rab: © — Sax. |Catherine. Katharine Gr.|Civilize 9 gh Compartment. Part Gr. 
Butcher — — Sax, JCat's-cradle.Cratch-cradle Gr. Clack. Xlack — Gr.] Compellation. Appeal Gr. 
Butler. Bottle of glaſs Gr,|Caveat. Caution — Gr. IClad. Cloth — Gr. Competition. Competence Gr, 
Butt, or caſk — Sax. |]Cauld;on. Chaldron Gr.|Claim. Clame — Gr |Complacency. Pleaſe Gr. 
Butt, or mark — Sax. [Caulker. Call a ſhip Gr.|Clamber. Climb — Gr |Complain. Plaintif Gr. 
Butter-bump. Buttal — Gr. Caulking a horſe's ſhoes. |Clamps — Sax. Completion. Complear Gr. 
Button — — Sax. Calking — Add. Gr. Clan of tenents — Add. Gr.|Complicate. Imp Gr. 
Buttreſs — — Sax. [Cauſey. Cauſeway Add. Gr.|Claret. Clear — Gr. Complice. Complexion Gr, 
Buxom — — Sax. [Cautelous. Caution — Gr. [Clathe. Cr — Gr. Comply. Pian — Gr. 
Buy — ' — Sax. [Cauterige. Cauſtic — Gr. Claver. Clover — Gr. Component. Compeſe Gr. 
Ry, near at hand — Sax, |Cede, or yield. Ceaſs Gr. Cleam. Clammy — Gr.|Comportment. Parr, or beha- 
By, By ; farewel — Sax. —— * — = _—_ 5 "Es a Gr, 4 — =o Gr. 
By the B — Sax elibacy. Calibacy — r : fi om poſition 
Dd F — Add. Gr. Cemetery. Cemetery — Gr.|Cleff} 10 27 — Add. Gr. Sempoſure Þ Compoſe Gr. 
By-name — — Sax. [Cenobite. Cenobite — Gr. Cliff 1 Comprecation. Pray — Gr. 
By-word — , — Sax Centry. Sentinel — Gr.|Cleft. Cleawe aſunder Gr. Compriſe. Comprebend Gr. 
Bygen — — Sax. Chace. Cha/e — Gr.jClemd. C/amny — Gr. Compt. Computation Gr. 
2 Chagrin-ſkin Sax [Clench. Clung — Gr.|Compulſion, Compe/l Gr. 
| Chagrin, vexation es Clerk] Cler 3 Comrade — Add. Gr. 
aa; CHALDRON of coals {Clerk & r. Con, to know. Kon — Gr. 


Clericords. C/avichords Gr. Con, ſtout — Sax. 

CLETCH; or brood of chickens|Concatenate. Catenation Gr. 
Cleys. Cbhleys — Gr.|Conceal. Cellar — Gr. 
Click up, or ſteal Sax, [|Conceive. Conception Gr. 
Climax. Climb — Gr.] Concrete. Creſcent — Gr. 
Clinch. Clung — Gr.] Concurrence. Courſe — Gr. 
Cloath. Cloth — Gr.|Condenſe. Df — Gr. 
a CLOCK; a beetle, or chafer |Condiments. Candy — Gr: 
the CLOCK of a flocking Confidence, Fidility — Gr. 


Confine, , 


C- 0 c D E D I 


Coufine. Final — Gr.}Cowſhot — Sx, | | | I dbeplorable — 4. Gr. 
Conflation. Flatulece Gr. Cowſlip — Sax. Deponent. -Po/ition. 7, Gr. 
Coufluence. Flow — Gr. Coxcomb. Cock's comb Gr. 1 Deprecate. Pray — Gr, 
Con front. Front — Gr.jCozenage.Coxen, or cheat. Sax. ad * Depredation. Prey — Gr. 
OCongenial. Genius — Gr. Crack, or boaſt — Sax. ABBLE ia the dirt Sax. [Depretiate, Pretious — Gr. 
Congratulation, Gratis Gr. Craft, encloſure. Crypt Gr. Dace — Sax. [Depurgation, Puriſy Gr. 
Congregation, Gregarious, Gr. Crag end — Sax. [|Dacker — — Sax. Deputy. Amputation Gr. 
Corjugal < From Gr Crank — — Sax, fo DAFFE; to daunt Deriſion. Ridicule — Gr. 
Celan dee exon” Z"JCRANNY; briſt, and lively Ja DAFFOCK; a dawkin, or Derivative. River — Gr, 
Conjurer. Conjuration Gr.|CRAP ; darnel, or buck-wheat | flattern Dernier reſort — Sax. 

Conn. Xen — Gr.{CRASSANTLY; cowardly DAFT; fi Deſcend. Aſcend | — Gr. 
Connection. Connexion Gr. |Cravat — Sax. [Dairy — — Saz. Deſert, merit. Serve Gr. 
Connivance. Connivence Gr [Crave — — Sax, [Dam up — — Sax. [Defidious. Sign — Gr. 
Connoifſeurs — Add. Gr. |CRAWLY-MAWLY; indifferent Dam, and her young. Tan Gr. Deſolation. Solitaire — Gr. 
Connubial. Nuptials — Gr. well | Dandruff — a. Gr.{Deſpiſe. Deſpection — Gr. 
Conſecrate, Sacrament Gr. 7 Chraoms — Gr. Dank. Damp, or moiſt Gr. [OESSABLY; conflantly 

Conſefaneous. Sefary Gr. CREAM; or mantle in the glaſi Dare; harm — Sax. Deſtroy. Structure — Gr. 
Conſequence. Segue/ Gr. Creance. Credit — Gr. Darne!l — — Sax. Deſultory. Exultatiom Gr. 


Conſolatory. Solace — Gr. Creaſe. Crevice — Gr.|Darning needle. Darn Sax. Detergent. Abſtergent Gr, 
Couſpicuous. Specious Gr.jto CREE wheat ; to boil it ſoft Darnix. Doraix — Sax. Detrude. Intrude — Gr. 
Conſtraint. Striqc — Gr.|CREEM it into my hand; pu Daſh out of countenance Sax. |Devaſtation. Va. — Gr, 


Conteſtation. Toft — Gr.] it in lily Daſtard — — Sax. Devexity. C onvexity Gr. 

Contort. Torfon — Gr.j« CRE1L ; a dwarf to DAA; to aalen Deviation. Fay — Gr. 

Contour. Turn ' — Gr.|CREFEL; or yarn Daw ; or thrive — Sax. |Devolve. FYoelable — Gr. 
1 Contract. Fradlable Gr. Cricket, a game — Sax. |DAWGOS « flatiern Devour. Foracious — Gr. 
1 ContradiQ. , Diaator — Gr. Crinkle crankle. M 2 ee — — Sax. 
4 Contradiſtinction. Exftingui r. bread ; dou [2 ewſin. Deu/as we (Gr, 
4 | * Hinge 2 ng _— — Gr. I's DAZED; T2 _ Dibble — 4 _ 
1 Contraſtt — Add. Gr. Criſoms. Chriſoms — Gr Dazzle. Dizzy — Sax. Dickins ate it — Add. Gr. 
4 Contribution. Tribe — Gr. |Criſped 4c — a. Gr.|Deafforeſtation. Fort Gr. Die. Dye — 0. 
4 Contumax 7: 8 Critch. Cratch — Gr-|DEAFLY,; lonely Difficulty. Facility in Fabric, 
| — ny 8 TL & Croft. Crype . Gy Gr. Deary — — . Gr. . 1 Gr. 
4 Convoke. Yecatioin — Gr. [Crome of iron — Sax. Debar. Bar — Sax. Diffidence. Fidelity. — Gr, 
\ 92 — Sax. [Cromlechs. Lechs — Gr. Deception. Deceive — Gr. Difflation. Flatulence — Gr. 
Coppet — Add. Gr. |Crovy. Chrony — Gr.] Decipher. Sipher Lat. Diffuſe. Futon — Gr. 


Copple-crowned. Cropple Gr Crop of a fowl — Sax. Decoction. Cook — Gr.}Dight. Dec4, or adorn Gr. 
Copulate. Couple — Gr Croud, a fiddle — a. Gr.] Decollation. Collar Gr. |Dignitary. Dignify — Gr. 


Cordwainer. Corduaner. Sax. |Crowner. Coroner - — Gr.|Decorum. Decency — Gr.|Dike. Ditch — (he. 
er — — a. Gr. |CROWSE ; briſk, and jelly |Decreaſe. Creſcent — Gr.|Diiate. Latitude — (Gf, 
Corking a horſe's ſhoes. Cali-Cruiſe. Cru/e — Gr. Decretal. Decree ' — Gr.|Dilucidation. Laciſir Gr. 
| — Add. Gr.|Crune — — Sax. |Dedignation. Deign — Gr. |Dilute. Lotion — Gr. 
Corgub —> — Sax, |Crutched-friars. Crouched-frjers| Deface — Add. Gr. Dimenſion. Meaſure — Gr. 
Coroner — . h . 5 60 . Falcion Gr. |Diminiſh. Miniatures Gr. 
Corpulent. Corporation Gr. [Cu — — a. Gr. Default . A 1Dimiſlory. Mies — Gr. 
8 N Gr.|Cucking-ſtool, Dacting- eo Defection Dehn Gr. e Dimple. *® ; Sax. and 
Corrugate. Wrinkle — Gr. Gr.] Defeazance. Defeat — Gr. Gr. 
Corrupt. Abrupt — Gr. Cuekold — A. Gr.|Defecation, Faces — Gr. e DINGEE ; or valley 
Coſſet-lamb. Cot-lamb Gr,}Cud — — SLYax | Defend. Fence oe - Dr 1 Diet wo wa; Maw 
COST ARD ; the head CUE ; or merry mood Definite | 8 0 Diſable. Ability 8 
Coſtard monger — Sax, [Cuerpo — — a. Gr | Definition 128 '[Diſard, Dizzy — Sax. 


Coſted. Ces — Sax. |Culinaty — — a. Gr.|Defluxion. Flow — Gr. Diſdain. Deign — 

Coſtning. Coftnmung Sax. [Cullander. Co/ander — Gr. Deft — — Sax. [Diſheriſon. Heir — Gr. 

Cot-bed. Cod, or pillow Gr. [Culprit. Culpable — Gr-|Defunt. Fundtin — Gr. Diſparage. Pair — Gr, 
Cotemporary. Contemporary Gr. Culter. Collier — a. Gr.|Degeneracy. Genealogy Gr. Diſpenſation. Sgſpence. Lat. 


Cottage — — Aa. Gr Cultivation. Culture a. Gi. Deglutition. Gt — Gr. Diſplay — — a, Gr. 
2 COTTREL; a trammel, to} Culture — — a. Gr.|Degradation. Gradual Gr. Difplode. Plaufitle — Gr. 

hang the pot on Cume, or valley. Coom Gr. Dejection. Abje# — Gr. Diſputation. Computation Gr. 
Coulis — Add. Gr.jCunegetics. Kunegetics Gr. Dejeration. Judge — Gr. Diſquiſition. Puefion Gr. 


Coulter. Colter — Add. Gr. Curr — — Sax. |DeleQable. Delica Gr. |Diſſemble. Similar — Gr. 
COUNTERFEITS; faucers, [Currants. Corants — Gr.|Delible. Dele — Gr.|Difſenting. Sentence — Gr. 
| and porringers Current. Courſe — Gr.|Deliver. Liberal — Gr.] Diſſertation. Sow ſeed Gr, 
Counter-pain. Counter. pane. Currier Þ Corier _ Delude. Lufery — Gr |Diffolution. Soſve — Gr. 


Add. Gr. Curry- comb Delve — — Sax. [Diſtaff — bes . 

Coupe. Coupe — Gr.|Curſt, furious — Sax. [Deman — — Sax. [Diſtance. Stand of — Gr. 
Courant. Cour? — Gr.|Curtelaſs. Cutlaſs — Gr |Demand. Mandamus — Gr.|Diſtill. Sz — Gr. 
Courier. Courſe — Gr.|Curtezan. Courte/an — Gr., Demean — a, Gr. Diſtinct. Exfliaguiſh — Gr. 
Courteſy of Eagland Add. Gr. |Curtilage — — Add. Gr.] Demeans — 2. Gr. Diſtort. Toren — Gr. 
Confin, Cofin — Gr |Cuſtos rotulorum. Cyxfogy Gr. Denudation. Nudity Gr. |Diſtreſs. Abfra? — Gr. 
COWBLAKES ; caſings Cuth. Couth — Gr.] Deobſtruent. Structure Gr. Diſtribute. Tribe — Gr. 
Cowl. Ces!“ — Gr.|Cwyrne Quern — Sax. Depilation. Pile, or nap of Diveſt. Vl — 6. 
a COW L; or tub 2 Kunegetics Gr.] cloth — — Gr. |Divulge. Yulgar — Gr. 
| þ 5 DIZEN; 
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DIZEN; to put fow on thi[Dunes. Downs — Gr. Ameroide. Hamorrhbeids Gr. © 
diflaff : i. e. to dreſs it up Dunghill — Sax. [Emet — — Sax. | 
Dobbin- Dobby — Sax. E DUNGEONABLE body ; «|Emps-piece — Sax. | F. 
Dock ; a weed — Sax. forewd penſon Emrods. Hemorrhoids Gr. | | . 
Document. Doctor — Gr. Dore. | Door 2 Gr. Eacreaſe. Creſcent — Gr. ACE TIO US. Facility. Gr. 
a DODDERD fhetp ; one with-|Darſt, Dere — Gr.{[Enfranchiſe. Frank, or free. Fadge — Add Gr. 
out horns DURZ'D corn; fhatter*d corn Sax. [|Fag-end | — Sax. 
8 Dodge. Dog — Gr.|Duſin., Deu/an — Gr.] Engagement, ſurety. * _ work hard Add. Gr, 
an Do of, andon — Gr Datcheſs Ducheſs — Gr. Engelbert — Sax. [Faik — — Sax. 
Don : [Dwarf  — — Sax. |* England. * Sax. and a. Gr.|Fain, glad — Sax. 
the DOGE of Venice _ JDwindle, Davin Sax, Enodation. Nodeus — Gr. Falcon — — a. Gr. 
&DOKE ; or dep dint  [Dwolma — Sax. [Enovation, New — Gr.|Famble — Sax. 
Dolly, a proper name. Dorothby|Dwyned — Sax. [Enquire. Qgery — Cr. Fan. Yan — 2 Ge. 
r.|Dygle Enſuing. In/ſairgg — Gr. Fanatic | 
Dolpiſh.. Dole — Add. Gr. Dyble — Sax, Entire. Jntire — Gr. Fantaſm F with a PH — Gr. 
Donnought. Do nought Gr. Dyhleneſs Entity, Es — Gr. Fantaſy 
Dools- Dules — Add. Gr.] Dyſega D; Sax, [Enutrition. Nouri — Gr.|Fangaft — — Sax. 
Dornix -— — Sax. Dees yy 7; =, AP Equinox. No@Qurnal Gr. |FARANTLY ; hand/ome 
a DOSOME beaſt ; that wil, Equivalent. Faleſcence Gr.|Fare. Farrow 
not be ſatisfied, but is alway Eradicate. Radi — Gr. Farrier. Ferrier 
eraving ; and yet does not | Ereption. Raviſb away Gr.|Faſcels. Phaſels 
thrive ERNFUL; lamentable Faſten — 
Doſs. Dor/er — Gr. ACH-BONE, U{h-bone|Erofion, Raje — Gr. Fat. Fat — 
Doſs with the horns. 7% Gr. Gr. Eroue. Fru — Sax. Fathom 
Dotard — — Sax. Eald. 04 — — Gr. [Erſn — — Sax. Faulchion. Falcion — Gr. 
a DOUBLER; a platter Eane. Tran — Gr. Erubeſcency. Rybicund Gr. Faunterkin. Fanterhin Gr, 
Dough — — Sax. [EARN; to run into curd's Eſchar. Scar — Gr.|F8ABES; gooſeberries 
Doughty — Sax. |Earneflly — — a, Gr. Eſcoage ts chi G Feal, or hide — Sax. 
Doundrins. Andorn Sax. |Earſt, Et — — Gr.|Eſcutchion 1. %%, e MII PEAPES ; gooſeberries 
Dow. Dough — Sax. [EASTER; the chimney ſtock ESHIN; a pail, or kit Feaſt — — a. Gr. 
Dowlas-cloth — Sax. [EATHEL — Sax, [Eſpials. SV — Gr.|Feculent. Faces — Gr, 
Dol; melancholy, and jad | Ece. Ecene/; — Sax. Eſpouſals. Sponſor — Gr.|* Fee, or winnow corn Sax. 
Dozen. Dojen — ' Gr,|ECKLE ; to aim, de/ign, intend| Eſquire. Eſcuire — Gr.|FEFT; perſuade 
Drab-cloth. Draper — Gol Ecneſs — — Sax. [Efſoin — — a. Gr.|FEG ; fair, or handſome 
Drab, or common woman.] Ecſtacy. Exf/acy — Gr.|Ethel — — Sax, [Feg — — Add. Gr. 
| — a. G. Eddiſn. E46 — Gr. Evagation. Vagrant — Gr. + nth Vagran — Gr, 
Draff- ſheep — 2. Gr,| Eddy — — Sax. | Evaneſce. Van — Gr. Feldfare — Sax. 
Dram. Drachm — @G:i.|Edge-bone. 1h-bone Gr.] Evene. Venture — Gr. Felly of a wheel — Sax. 
Drape ſheep. Draffeſbesp a. Gr. Edification. Edifiie — Gr] Everſion. Verſatile — Gr. [Female — — a. Gr. 
Draught. Drag — Gr. Edmund — Sax, Evince. FYanguiiy — Gr. Fender. Fencos — a. Gr. 
Draught, fink, or. ſewer.] Eech-bone. J/ch-bone Gr.] European. Europe Add. Gr. Ferrier — Add. Gr. 
14 - Add. Gr.|Eek, alſo. Eak, alſo — Gr.] Exciſe. Exſcind — Gr. Ferruginous — a, Gr. 
Drawer, or box. Draw out. Gr. Eeked, Eched — Gr.] Excoriation. Corier — Gr.|Feſcus — — a. Gr. 
Dray.--Draw, or drag Gr. EEA; I cannot eem; 1 have no| Excreation. Seream — Gr.|FESSING ; to obtrude any thing 
DRAZIL a dirty flut leiſure Exheredation. Heir — Gr.|Fetches. Fetches — Gr. 
Dream — — Aa. Gr. EEVER; the quarter of the|Expenditure. Expen/e. Lat. |70 FETTLE ; dre, or prepare 
Dreary — — Sax, | wind Expiable. Piet) — Gr.|to FEW; to change 
Dree — — Sax. |Effeminate. Female — Gr.|Expire. Spiracle — Gr.] Fey, or cleanſe a pond Sax. 
Drench — Sax. and Gr. Effloreſcence. Florifh Gr.|Explication. Pliant — Gr.|Figurative. Figment Gr, 
Dribble. Drivel — Gr.] Effort. Force ' — Gr.|Explode. Plaufi5/e — Gr.|Filebert — — Sax. 
a DRIBBLE; a diligent ſervant} Egbert — — Sax, JExprobration. Reproach Gr.|Fille de joye. Filial and Toy, 
Drift, or deſign. Drive at Gr.|Egfrid — — Sax. Expunge, eraſe. Punture Gr. Gr, 
Drighten. Dribien Sax. Ejection. Jbje — Gr.|Extempore. Temporal Gr. FIMBLE; early ripe hemp 
® Drinks Drench. Sax. and Gr.] Eke, or add. Eche — Gr.|Extenuation. Tenfion — Gr.|Findy. B — Lat. 
Drover- Drive — Gr.] Eld-father — Sax. [Extint. Exftinguiſb Gr. in Fine. Firal — Gr. 
Drought. Dry — Gr. ELDER; or uader Extort. Torfion — Gr.] Finger — — a. Gr. 
Drovy — — Sax. Electuary. Elegy — Gr. Extract. Adra — Gr.|Finical — Add. Gr. 
Drown. Drench. Sax. and Gr. Elicit. Illicit — Gr.] Extraneous. Exterior Gr.] Finnow. Fenny — Gr, 
Druggiſt. Truckffer — Gr. Eligible. Elidion — Gr.] Extraordinary. Order Gr.|Fir-tree ' — — Sax. 
Dronkard. Drench. Sax. and Gr. Eliſion. Elide — Gr. Extraparochial. Paris Gr.] Firth, or Frith — Add. Gr. 
Drury-lane — Sax. Elocution. Loguacity Gr. mms — Vagrant Gr.|Fit — — a. Gr. 
Druvy — — Sax. [to ELT; to knead IExtravaſated. Ye] — Gr. Fitz. Filial '> — Gr. 
Dubiety. Doubt — Gr.{Eltheodifeman — Sax. — Fe, ee Five — — Sax. 
Duce take it. Dius take it. Gr.] Elueidate. Lucifer — Gr. Extrinſic . ©**]Flaccid. ' Flabby — Gr. 
Dufa. Dnva — Gr.] Elude. LZzfory — Gr.|Extrufion. 7. mn — Gr. Flacket— — Add. Gr. 
Dugud — — Sax. Emaciate. Macerate — Gr. Extuberance. Tumor Gr.] Flagellation. Flog — Gr. 
Dulceat 7" Embarrafs- — Sax. Exuberance. Uberry Gr.|Flagitious. Fl/agrant Gr. 
Dulcify- D; 12 a. Gr.] Embaſſadors — a. Gr. Ey — — 2a. Gr.|FLAIT; affright © : 
Dulcerate Vue Embezzle - — Sax. [Eyre — — a. Gr.] Flames — Add. Gr. 
Dules — — Add. Gr.] Emboit — Add. Gr. ö  [Flatmilk — a, Gr. 
Don color — sax. — Mexfion — Gr. Flea, or firip. F/ay wy” <4 
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Fleak — — Sax. || FROBLY-MOBLY; indifferent |* Geal. * Gall, or fret. "Sax. Gonk. Gauly — Gr, 
Fleam. Pbleme — Gri} will and * Gr. |Gound — — 0e 


Flecked — — Sax. Frock. Rochet — Sax. FAZON; Ny: bard 4 Gown — —- — a. Gr. 
Fleet milk. Flat milk Gr.|Froiſe. Fricafſke — Gr. 


GOrSTER ; 3 By and h 
Flegm. Phlegw  — Gr.|From — * — Sax. G ur — Sax. aloud rus ang 
{iii licker | IFroſh. Frog — Gr.|Gelt, money. Gold — Gr.|GRAIN; thele,"ed direc | 
i} Fligger Flutter — Gr.|Frow. Virago — Gr.|Gentile. Gentile — Gr.|Gram. Gram/ceys — Sax. 
4 Fliggurs | FROUGH ; looſe, and ſpungy |Geofry, Godfrey — Sax. |Gramercy — Aa. Gr. 
"i Flirt. Furt — Gr. Froward — Sax. [Gerard —  — Sax. |Grank — — Sax 
a Flitch of bacon — Sax. [Frown — — Add. Gr, Gerkin. Gurkin — _ Gt:|Granulate. Grain, — Gr. 
b Flite — Sax. Fructiferous. Fruit — Gr. German coufin. Ger men cofin.Gr.|GRATH ; confident and bold 
Uh Flitſe. Fl with 2 Gr.|FUKES ; locks of hair. Gertrude — Sax. |Gratitude. ' Gratis — Gr. 
4 Floor — Sax. Fumble — — Sax. Geſticulation. Gefure Gr.|GRATTON; orfs, tis, or 
4 Flotſon. Float — Sr. Fumigation. Fume — Gr.|Gew-gaws — a. Gr. fubble 
4 FLOWISH; light in conduct; Fun. Wune — Sax. [Ghibelias. Guelphs — Gr. Grave, or ruler — a; Gr, 
þ wanton Fund. Foundation — Gr.|GIB-flaff; quarter-flaſf GRAU, of meat 
. Fluctuate. Flow. — Gr. Funk — — Sax. |* Gibberiſh } * Gabler. Sax. Grazier. Graſe — Gr, 
1 FLURCH; a quantity of any[Furbelows — Sax. |* Gibes " Gr. Great, or large — a. Gr, 
q thing where FURED you; whither|Gibbet — Sax, [GREAT ; weep, or ery 
. Fly with wings — a. Gr. ewent you ? GIBBON; a nut hook | GREAT. HLY ; band/ome 
A Fneeſe. Snee/+ — Gr. Furious — Add. Gr.|* Giblets Sax. or Hebr. JGreaves, or armour ax. 
] Foal. Fale — Gr.|Furlong — — a. Gr.|Gift. Give — Gr. Grey. Gray — Gr. 
t Foam. Fome — Gr.|Furmity. Frumity — Gr. [Gig, orjig  — Sax. Grill. Grid. iren — Gr, 
* Fob, or ſmall pocket Sax. [Fatil Full  — Gr.|Gig alon — Sax. [Grind — — Sax. 
j Focus — — a. Gr. Far © — | "*|Gigg. Whirl. — Gr.|Griſe. Grees 2 Gr, 
4 Fodder for cattle Add. Gr.|Fuzzen. Foiſon — Gr.|Gilders. Guilders — Gr.|Grifktins — — Sax, 
Þ Faderal. Confederacy Gr.|* Fye. Fi a pond. Sax. andja GILL; a beck, or rivulet Griſle. Gray — Gr. 
| Fanigreek. chin = Gr. Add. Gr.ja GILL ; or drag Griſt. Grind — Sax. 
. Foiſty. Fuſty — Gr.} Girkin. Gurkin — Gr.|Grity — — Sax. 
if Follow — =— a. Gr. Gittar. Gitar — Gr.|Groats, oatmeal Add. Gr, 
b Food — — a. Gr. G. Gives. Gywves —. Sax, |Grocer, Graſſer — Gr. 
i} Foor days — Sax. | Glaffer — — Sax. [Groing — _ — Sax. 
ol Foreſtal } a path, leading from“ ABLE end of a houſe. |Glance — 2, Gr.|Grovel on the ground Sax. 
| Foſtal. the road to a great| Sax. and Gr.|Glafier. Glaſs — a. Gr. [Ground ſmall. Grizd Sax. 
*q houſe Gad about — Sax. IGLATTON; Welch flanel Ground, or foil — a. Gr, 
. Ford — a. Gr. Gad- fly. G — Sax. Glavering fellow — Sax. [Grout — — Sax. 
; Fore-ftall the market Add. Gr.|Gad of ſteel — Sax. |Glead. Cd. — Gr.\GROUT'; new wort 
K Forlorn — — Sax. |Gaffer — — Add. Gr. Gliſter. Chfter — Gr. GROUZE; «bill 
Format . — Sax, [Saffles — — Sax. |GLOB'D; fond * Grow, trouble — Add. Gr. 
Formel " [Gage to meaſure — Sax. [Gloomy — Sax. [Gruel — — Sax. 
— of F — C. Sain, or han iy — Add. Gr. |Gloſly. Cen — Gr. Grunſel. Ground/i// — Gr. 
Fortreſs aches "Gait, Gang, or Go — Gr. GLOTTEN'D: flarthed, af-|Grunt. Grumble — Gr, 
Fortuitous, Fortune Gr.|* Gale of wind — . Sax. frighted Grup. Grip — Gr. 
FOSTAL; a path leading to a\* Gall, or fret. Sax. and * Gr. Gloy — — Sax. Gryphon. Cris — Gr. 
great bouſe Gallery — — Sax. {|Glum. Gloomy — Sax. [Gue = — a. Gr. 
Foughten. fr — Gr.] Galligaſkins — a. Gr. Glutinous. Gl — Gr. Gue — Sax. 
2 Fout-nart Add. Gr. |Gallows — Sax. {Glutton — — a. Gr.|the GUILE-diſs ; the tun-diſ 
Fowl of the air — Add. Gr. |GALLY-BAUK; a trammel |Gnarl. Saarl! — Sax. |tbe GUILE-fat 2 "i 
Fragile. Frafture — Gr. [Gander — — a. Gr. [Guan — — Sax. fre GUILE-tub 
| Frampard. Frampih — Gr.|Gantlope — Sax. [Goad — — Sax. fro GUILL ; to daxx/e 
France. Franks. — Gr.|Gaol. Jail — Gr. 1 2 of 5 or corn |Guirland. Garland Gr. 
Franchiſe. Frank and free. Sax. |Gariſh, Gairif — Gr. Goal. Fail — — Gr. Guitar. Gitayr — Gr. 
Frangible. Frafure © Garment. Garb — Gr.] Goal, or pole — Sax. [ GUIZ EN; ü 
Frantic. Phreny — Gr. Garn-windles — Sax. GOAM; to graſ), or claſs [Golf. Gulph — Gr. 
Frap. Phrap — Gr.|{Garniſh. Gars — Gr. Goblet — — a. Gr. la GULLY; or large knife 
Fraught.. Freight —_ Gr. Garr — — Sax. Godfrey —— — Sax. a GUN; or flagon 
Freak — — Sax, [Garret — a. Gr. Goff. GOAF ; above Gyfe. Gyfu — Sax. 
Freated — — Sax. |Garth. Garden — Gr.|Goggle-eyed — Aa. Gr.|Gyld. Guild — — Gr, 
Frede — — Sax. |GARZIL ; hedging wood GOLE ; big, full, forid GY. FPSIES 3 ſprings of water 
Fremd. Fremit Sax. IGattle. head — Sax, [Gooden J Good max. G Gyply — — a Gr, 
French. Franks — Gr.|Gavel-kiad | — a. Gr. Goody Cd wife 5 — — — Sax. 
Frenzy. Phrenſy — Gr.|Gavelock — — Sax. J Gooſe — Sax. and a. Gr. 
Freond. Friend — Gr. [Gaule — — Sax, |GOPING. full; a handful : H. 
Freſh, new — Sax. {|Gaulic hand Sax. |Gor-bellied — Sax. |} 
Friday —  . — Sax. |GAUM; to look, nt th aboutr|Gors. Goſs — Sax. |} FAB-NAB — a. Gf. 
Frieze in architect. Freexe. Gauntlet. Gali — Gr. J Goſlin- Gooſe — Sax. Haberdaſher Sax. 
Gr. |GAUNTRY ; a fiillage Goſs-hawk — Sax [Habergeon , — Sax. 
Frim folks. Fremd Sax. |GAUYISON; an aukward Goſſip at a chriſteniag, God. Habiliment. - Habit — Gr. 
Frim; handſome — Sax. perſon. . Ab Gr. Hack. Hage — San 
Friſt — — Sax. |Gazebo. Gaze — Gr. Goflip, or or gadding about Sax. Hack, or Hay- rack. for 
Frizure. Frille — Gr. Ge — — Sax, [GO TCE; or jug | horſes '= Go. 


| * Hack, 
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Hack, or half door Sax. 


Hackney coach — a. Gr. 
HADDER; heath, or ling 
Haft — 4 * A. . 
HAGESTER ; a magpye , 
Haggle. Hail, or froſt - Gr. 
Haggle. Huckle — Gr. 
Haghes. Haws — Sax. 
Haiduc. Heyduc — Gr. 
Hair-lip. Hare-lipped Gr. 
HAKE ; ſneak, or leiter 
Halbert — Sax. 
a HALE ; or trammel, to bang 
the pot on 

Halt. Hold Sax. and * Gr. 
Hamper, or baſket. Hanaper Gr. 


Hand .. — — a. Gr. 
Hang-nail. Ang-uail Gr. 
Hans towns — Sax. 
HANTY ; wantan 

Hap, chance. Happen Gr. 
Happarlet — Add. Gr. 
Happing. Hap, or take Gr. 
Harbinger — Sax. 
Harbour of reſt — Sax. 
Hards — — Sax. 
HARL ; miſt, or fog 

Harpoon 0 
Harpy hs 
Harr — — Sax. 
Harry. Haraſs — Gr. 


HARRY-GAUD; a wild girl 
Hart, or ſtag. — Add. Gr. 
Haſp, claſp. Haps — Gr. 
Haſp, or ſpindle — Sax. 
HASPAT | h 
HASPENALD ND, 
Hatch, or halt door : Hack 
Haiches of a ſhip Sax. 
Hatchment. 4tchievement Gr. 
Hate — — a. Gr. 
HATTLE ; wild, or ftittiſh 


corn 

Haulm. Halm — Gr. 
Havock — — Sax. 
Havrock. Hawk — Sax. 
Hauſe — — Sax. 
Hauſt — — Sax. 
Haut- gout — a. Gr. 
Haw, or cloſe — Sax. 
Hawk, or cough. Hocgue Gr. 
Haws — — Sax. 
Hawthorn — Sax. 
Hay, or net — Sax. 


Hay rack. Hay for horſes Gr. 


Hay, a dance — Sax. 
Hays, or hedge — Sax. 
He — — Sax. 
Heafling — — Sax. 
Heart of oak. Hart Gr 
Hearth — — a. Gr. 


Hebetude. Heavy — Gr. 
Heck, or hatch door, Hack Sax. 
Heck, or rack. Hay for age 
r. 
Hedge — — Sax. 
Heel, or incline — Sax. 
Heggle. Haclle — Gr 
Heifer — — Sax. 
Heiuous. Hainows — Or 


HATTOCK ; twelve ſheaves of 


H O I N 
Heir — a. Gr. %% HOSE ; bug, or carry in tht | 
Hewrlooms. — Add. Gr. arms — | 
HELDAR; rather, before, in| Hoſen — — Sax. 

preference | Hoſt, or wafer . — a, Gr. 
Helen. . — - — a. Gr. Hoſtile. H, or army Gr. 
Helle. Heel. or incline Sax. |HOTAGOE; nove nimbly 
Helluo. Heluo — Gr.|Hotch-potch. Hutch-pot Gr. 
Helm of a ſhip — Sax. Hotel. Hoſpital — Gr. 
Helter-ſkelter — Sax. Hough. Hock — Gr. 
* Helve Sax. and“ a. Gr.|Houſel — — Sax. 
Hem, or border Add. Gr | How _ — Sax. 
Hem in * 2] Howl. Houl — Gr. 
Hem, or ſpit out, — Sax. HU; or des of the chimney 
Hem, for them — Sax. [Huddle — — Aa. Gr. 
Henchman. — Sax. Hoge. High — Gr. 
HENTING ; a down in le- Humble-bee. Bomble-bee Gr. 

haviour . Humbles of a deer. Umbles Gr. 
Heord. Herd — Sax. |HumeQation. Humidity Gr. 
Here, in this place Sax, [|Hunch. Punch holes Gr. 
Here, an army Sax Hunch-back'd. Bunny Gr. 
Hereberga ; Hundred — Add. Gr. 
Heretofore — — Sax. Hure. Hair — — Gr. 
Heretoga. Here — Sax. Hurtle-berries. #hortle-berries. 
Heritage. Heir — Gr. Sax. 
Hermit. Eremits — Gr. Huſſy — — Add. Gr. 
Herring — — Sax. |* Huſtings Sax. and a. Gr, 
HETTER ; eager Huſtle. Hutch-pot — Gr. 
* Heurtle-berries. * Whortle-| Hatch — — Sax. 

berries — Sax. and * Gr. Hylling. Heil — Gr. 
Hey-net. Hay-net Sax, [HYPE at one; flout at one 
Hickup — — Sax. [Hyrde — — Sax. 
Hide of land — Add. Gr. Hyrſe — — Sax, 
Higgle. Huckle — Gr.] Hyrſumneſſe — Sax. 
kligbht — — Sax. 


Huling. Heile, to cover Gr. 


Hiles— — Sax. 
Hind, or clowa — Sax. 
Hinde- berries — Sax. 
Hindermoſt — Sax. 
Hinder, prevent — Sax. 
Hinderling — Sax. 


Hine, or clown. Hizd Sax. 
Hingles. Hinge — Gr. 
HIPPING-HAUD; à loitering 


place 
Hips and haws — Sax. 
Hired — — a. Gr. 
Hithe — — Sax. 
Hither — — Sax. 
HOB; the chimney back, and 
fides 
Hob-nail — Add. Gr. 
Hoboys. Hautbeis — Gr. 


HODDY; in good bumer 
Hodge-podge. Hutch-por Gr. 


Hodmandad. Doaman Gr. 
Hogo. Haut- get — Gr. 
Hoiden — — Sax. 
Hoity toity — Sax, 
Hokers — — Sax. 
Hokus-pokus. Hocus-pocrs Gr. 


Hold, or contain — Sax, 


Hold falt — — Sax. 
Hold of a ſhip : 8 
Holdſters for piſtols 5 275 
Homage — — à⁊. Gr. 
Home — — a. Gr. 
Honeſty. Honor — Gr. 
Hoop. Cooper — Gr. 
a HOOP; a peck meaſure 
[Hops — — Sax. 


J. 


ABBER. Gabler Sax. 

| Jacinth. Hyacinth Gr. 
Jade — — Sax. 
Jagged — — Sax. 
4 — — Sax. 

on JAR RE; the door partly open 
Jaunts of a wheel Sax. 
Ice _ — Sax. 

Ich dien. Ie thien Add. Gr. 


Jeffery. Godfrey — Sax. 


Jerfalcon. Gerfalcon 


Jeſſamin. 7Zaſmin 
Jewel — 


dax. 
— Sax. 

, ew Coe. 
Girk — — Gr, 
Olet  — Gr. 
* HI. El. Sax. and Gr. 
Imbargo — — Sax. 
Imbezzle. Embezzle Sax. 
[mbrue. Embrew — Gr. 
Immure. M :ral — Gr. 
Impannel. Pannel a jury Gr. 
Imperial. JUmperious Gr. 
[mplements — Add. Gr. 
Implex — — a. Gr, 
Implicit. Implex — a. Gr. 
Implore. Deplorable — Gr. 


Jig. Gig — 
ſilt 

Jingle. 
Jirk. G 
llet-hole. 


Gingl/e 


4 L 


Iconoclaſtes. Eikenocl/aftes - Gr. 


Jeopardy. Teoperdy — Gr. 
Gr. 
Jerk. Jirk, or rather Girk Gr. 
— (Gr. 
Jet d'eau. Fett of water Gr. 
— a. Gr, 
[gniferous. [gnis fatuus Gr. 


Juriſdiction 
{mprecation, Prayer — Gr.|Juſtification 


1 U 
Impreſt- money — Add. Gr. 


Umpulſe. Inpell — Gr. 
Impunity. Puriſp — Gr. 
[mputation. Putative Gr. 
Imputreſcence. Putrid Gr. 
Iaceptive. Iacipient — Gr. 
incident. Accident — Gr. 
[lncitement. Cite — Gr. 
\ncog. Copnizance — Gr. 
[ncrement. Creſcent — Gr. 
[ncubation. Ircubus — Gr. 
lacumbent. Cumberous Gr. 
Ilucurſion. Courſe — Gr. 
lndemnify. Damage — Gr. 
Iudenture. Dent — Gr. 
.ndicate. Index — Gr. 
indigo. Indiro — Gr. 
ndiſſoluble. Sou — Gr. 


ndited of a crime. IndiFedGr. 


nduction. Condu# — Gr, 
[nexorable. Adore — Gr. 
[Infantry — — Sax. 
'nfiaitude. Final — Gr. 
influenza. F#/ow — Gr, 
ng — — Sax. 
Ungle — — à . Gr. 
[nhibit. Exhibit — Gr. 
Inhumane. Human — Gr, 
lahume. Poſthumous — Gr. 
Injection. Abje® — Gr, 
Inimical. Enemy — Gr. 
[niquitous. Equal — Gr, 
Injury. Judge — Gr. 
iniathud. Lathing — Sax. 
Innate. Nature — Gr. 
[nquelt. Query — Gf, 
[niert. Sow — (Fr, 
Inſoluble. Solve — Er. 
inſpet. Special — Gr. 
lnſpiſſate. Spi/itude Gr, 
(inſtitutes. Statue — Gr, 
integer. [Integrity — Gr, 
lnterminate. Term — Gr, 
loterregnum. Regal Gr, 
[nterrogatory. Rogation Gr, 
interval. Vale — Gr. 
{ntervene. Invent — Gr, 
[nteſtate. 7% — Gr. 


INTESTINES. Inward 


lathrone. Enthrons — Gr, 
[aveigh.  Invetive — Gr, 
Inure — — A. Gr. 


to FOB holes ; to make holes 
a JOB of work 


Jobbenol — YIXx. 
Jocund. Jeceſe — Gr. 
Joiſts. Foice — Gr, 
'0 FOLL boles ; to make Holes 
Jorden — — Sax. 
Joitle. . 7ſt — Gr. 
Jowl. Jule — Gr, 
ireland. Jerne — Gr. 
ſinglaſs — — Sax. 


ſucundity. Focoſe — Gr, 
jugglers — — a, Gr. 
Jumos — — Sax. 
Juncture. Joint — Gr. 
[vory — 1 — . Gr; 


JUR-nut ; an earth-nut 


0 Judge — Gr. 
K. KABAGE, 
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. 5 Livery-ſtables Sax. and a. Gr. 
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thing — — Sax. [Loam — — 2. Gr.| MANTLING-wine; embracing 
Latten — — Sax. Loan. Lend — Sax. tindly 
K. Las Laver — Gr. Loath. Lothing Ho Gr. Mar. Mary — Gr. 
Lave. Leave, or left Gr. Lobby — — Sax. Marchant. Merchant Gr. 
ABAGE, or ſteal Sax, JLavroc — — Sax. [Loch. Lake, or pond — Gr. Mare, or female horſe Sax. 
Kailes. Kee/'s — Gr. Lawn in a pars — Sax. [Lode-ſtone. Load-flone Gr.|Margrave. Marga: — Gr, 
Kale. Colewort — Gr.{Lazar-bou — Sax. [Lodge, or retreat Add. Gr.|Mariſh. Marx — Gr. 
Karl. Car! — — Gr.{Leach, the animal. Leech Gr.] Lodnum. Ladanum — Gr. Mark, or fign, Marches Gr. 
Keal. Co/ewort — Gr. League, or meaſure a. Gr. Loe, a ſmall hill — Sax. Marmelade — Sax. 
KEDGE ; briſt, and lively Lean, to hide — Sax. [Loll out the tongue Sax, Marrow — — à. Gr. 
a KEDGE ; or glutton Leap, or lib — Sax. Lollards — Sax, | Marſchal — Sax. 
Keen appetite Add. Gr. Leaſe. Zeſbr — Gr. Lom bard- ſtreet Add. Gr. Marſh7 — — a, Gr. 
#© KEEVE à cart; to turn Leaſure. Leiſure — Gr. Lome. Loan — Gr. Maſt — — Sax. 
it u Leaver. Lever — Gr. Looby. Los — Gr. Maſs — — a. Gr. 
4 KEEFVE; or wat, te workfLee, or lawn — Sax. [Loom — — Sax, |Maſter. Magiftrate — Gr. 
beer in Lee to waſh with. Lys: Gr [a LOOP; or hinge of a door | Matador. Mated at play Gr. 
a KEIL; or cock of hay Leer — — Sax. [Lopper'd milk — Sax. Maukin. Malkin — Gr. 
Kelter — — . [Leeſe. Zof — Gr. Lore. Learn — Sax. |Mawl. Mall — Gr. 
Kemb. Comb — Cr. Leet — — 3. Gr. Lorel. Lee — Sax, Maze, or labyrinth. Mazeg, 
to KEPPEN ; or boodwink Leeten — — Sax. [a LOSSET; a flat, wooden dib] ſubdued — — Gr. 
Kerchief. Handhterchief Gr.|Leeve, Lief — Gr. Loth. Lothing — Gr.|MAZZARDS; Black berries 
a KERL of weal; or loin Leg — — Sax. Lough. Lake — Gr. ME A4 1 
Kerſey. Karſey — Gr. Leger de main — a. Gr. Lowe — — Sax. |MEAK I Pia. 
Ket of falmon. Kg — Gr.] Leithwake — Add. Gr. Lown. Loon — Gr. Meagrim. Megrims — Gr, 
Kettle pins. Arze/s — Gr. Lend — — Sax. Lubber. Lob — Gr. Meagtha — Sax. 
& KETTY cur ; a naſty fellow ngth. Long — Gr. Luctation. Loth — Gr. Mear-balks. Meir-balks Gr. 
a KIDCROW ; or place for al[Leoht. Light of heaven Gr.] Lude folk. Leo — Gr.|Mear of water — a, Gr, 
calf Ler — — Sax. { Ludibrions. Ladicront Gr. Meaſles — — a. Gr. 
Kid-napper — Add. Gr. Letch. Lye-letch — Gr. che LUFE; the open hand Meath — Add. Gr. 
Killer. Keeler — Gr. Letch. Lecherocvs — Gr | Luggage. Lugs — Gr. MEAUGH; my ter 
KIEPS ; pot-hooks Lether — — Sax. Lunar. £Zunacy — Gr | band | 
Kimbo. KAembe — Gr. Lett, or hinder — Sax. [Lurid. Lonry — Gr.|Mede, or power Add. Gr. 
a KIMMEL ; or poudering tub [Lett out. Lor — Gr.|Luſkiſh — Sax. Mede, or reward. Mer Gr. 
Kind, or courteous Sax. Lettice-work — Sax. Luſt. Li will, or pleaſure Gr. Mediety. Mediocrity — Gr, 
a KNACK, at fine ſpeaking Levigate. Level, even Gr.|Luteſtring. Zuftring Gr.| MEEDLESS ; unruly 
Knacker. Nacker — r. {Levin — — Sax. |Luve — — Sax. | Menial — — q. Gr. 
KNIGHTLE-man; an alive Lewd-hirelings. Leed Gr. Luyd folk. Leos — Gr Meer. Mere — Gr. 
man Liberate. Libera! — Gr. | Lye, an untruth. Lie Gr.] Meet together — a, Gr. 
KNOLLES ; turnips Lie to waſh with. Lys: Gr. a LYNCHET ; a green balk, to MENSEFUL; band/ome,graceful 
Knor. Anur — Gr.}* Life. * Live Sax. and Gr.] divide lands Menſes. Moen — (3x. 
Knot in wood. Ks Gr. Lift. Lever — — Gr. Lynn — — Sax. |Menſuration. Meaſure Gr. 
Know — — a. Gr. Lig; or lie down — Gr.[Lyſan — — Sax, |Meny. Mena — Gex. 
a KONY thing ; a pretty thing [Ligger. Lie, an untruth Gr. 5 Mercenary. Merchant Gr. 
Kyred, Agrred — Gr.[Lilly. Lily — — Gr. Mermaid. Myrmaid Gr. 
a LILLYLOW; a chearful| M. Merrily. Mirth — Gr, 
blaze {MERRYT-BAULKS ; cold pofſet 
1. [Limb — — a. Gr. JAB 1 flatterns, who Meſhes. Maſhes — Gr. 
Limbec. Alembic — Gr. Mans ene Meflin, Maſlin — Gr. 
ACKEY. Larguey Sr.] Limber — — Sax. perhaps from hence comes a} Meter. Metre _ — Gr. 
Ladder — 2. Gr. [Limp — — Sax. woman's mob, or undreſs for] Mews. Mue, for hawks Gr. 
Lake to play — Sax. [Liach — — Sax. the head Mickle — — a. Gr. 
Lam, or net — Sax. {Linch-pin. Linſjin — Gr. Mad, an earth-worm Sax. |Midz with == Add. Gr. 
Lamb-pye. Lam — Sax. [Linden — — Sax. Macerate | — Aa, Gr.] Mien — — Sax.. 
Lambſkinnet. Zans-guiner Gr. Linen. Line — Gr.] Madder — — Sax. MILL HOLMͤS; watery places 
Lambeth — Sax. Ling, a fiſh. Long — Gr. Made. Make — Sr. Mineral. Mine, underground 
£AMPOON ; a ſatyrical peem [Ling ; furz — Sax. |Maffle — — Sax. |Minikin, Miniature — Gr. 
Land; urine — Sax. |LINGEY, limber ” [IMagazine — — a. Gr.|Minion — Add. Gr. 
Land-grave. Reeve — Gr.|Link-boy. Lynch-boy Gr. Mage ; „„ Minnow. Miner — Gr, 
Lanthorn. Lantern — Gr. Linſtock L; dey Maghe * [IMinftrel — Add. Gr, 
Lap of the ear. Lebe — Gr.|Lint Oy **|Malanders — Sax, |Mire-balks. Meir-balks Gr. 
Lare over for meddlars Sax. {to LIPPEN ; to rely on MALL ; to walk in Miſley. M — Gr. 
Lark — — Sax. [Liquoriſh, Licoriſþ — Gr.|Malm«ſey — Sax. | Mis-nomer. Name — Gr. 
Laſk — — Add. Gr.|Liripoop — Add. Gr. Mammocks — Sax, |Miſtel-tan — Sax, 
Laſt of corn — Sax. [Liſp — — a, Gr. | MAMSWORN ; forfworn Mittens — — Sax. 
Laſt of a hoe — Sax. Liſt of cloth — a. Gr.|Man-iſle — a. Gr. a MIZZY; or guagmire 
Laſtage. Ballaſ® Add. Gr.ja Liten, or garden. Liften Manacles. Manicles Gr.|Moam — — Sax. 
Late. 1% of all — Gr. a. Gr.|Mandilion. Mantle — Gr.] Moaning. Mourn — Gr. 
Late, or ſearch — Sax. [Lithe. Zifen you — Gr.|Manducation. Mancher Gr.|Moat ot water. More Gr. 
Lately — — Sax, [Lither. Lithy, pliant Gr. | Manor.  Manfion — Gr.] MOB; or woman's undre/z 
Lath. Zathy — Gr.[LITHING ; thickening Manſlyht. Manſlaughter Gr.] for the head 
Lathe, Zrath — Gr Mabtiger. Mantichora Gr.] Modulate. Melody — Gr. 


| Moggy. 
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Nephew. MNeict — Gr.|Only. One — Gr.|Paunch. Panch — Gr. 
Nether. Neathey — Gr.{QOST'; @ 4. Pauper. Poor — Gr. 
NETHER'D ; ftar/d with cold Opera. Operation — Gr.|Pavefation. Pavidity Gr. 
NETTING; chamberiey Oppleted. Complete — Gr. PAT VN AXT; the large tendon 
Mokey weather. Murkey Gr.|Newt. . Ever — Gr. Oppoſite. Opponent — Gr. of the neck 
Mold-warp — Sax. [Next — — Sax. {Opprobrium. Reproach Gr. Peace. Pacation — Gr. 
Mone. Mourn — (r.{Nib. Neb, or bill Sax. Oppogo. Repug naut Gr.|PEAL the pet; cool it 
Moor, or fen — Aa, Gr.{Nibble. Gauibble — Gr. Optadve. Option — Gr. Pearch, the fiſh. Perch Gr. 
to Moor a ſhip Sax. and“ Gr. Nick. Notch — Sax, [Or, in heraldry, Aur — Gr.|Pearch to rooſt on; Perch Gr. 
to Moot a peint — A. Gr.{Nigh, or near — Sax. [Orange. Aurange — Gr.|Peaſen. Pea — Gr. 
Maraſs. Marfby — Gr.|Nigrify. Negro — Gr.|Orbicular. Orb — Gr.| PEAT, or turf 
Morrice dance. More/c ww EY — Sax. [Orbation 0 | G PECK ; or meaſure 
Mort, many — Sax, INitchels. MNigils — Gr. |Orbity 5 ban — Gr. Peccadillo G- 
Mortify j 1 Gr Nitches. Mich — Gr.,jOrf — — Sax, Peccavi Pace as 1 
Mortuary gage 'JNIT HING ; ſparing of his pains Orgellous — Sax. |Pedagogue. Ped gogus Gr. 
Moſchito. Muſcheto Gr. [Nock — — Sax. [Orndorn. Andru Sax. Pbedicle. Pedeflal — Ge. 
Mote-hills. Meet together Gr. Nogging. Nog — Sax. [Orpiment, Aurpiment Gr.|PEED ; blind of one ye 
Mottled. Motly mixture Gr. Nolt- herd — Sax. [Orts — — Sax. Peek. Peat © 0 
Mould-warp. Mold-warp Sax |Nombles, Unble- — Gr.|Offifrage. Ora — Gr. Ppeep-bo. Bo-prep — Gr. 
Mouldineſs. Mud, or Metbery] Noon — Add. Gr.] Oſtler. Heſfler — Gr.|PEEYISH; witty, and Jubtil 
Gr. NOR; than : more nor I; more| Overwhart, Thwart Gr. Peg; contraction o Py»: y Gr. 
Mounch. Munch — r] than 1 St. Mary Overy — a. Gr. Peſlucid. Lucifer — Gr. 
Mounds — a, Gr.|Norroy — — a. Gr. |Ought. Aught — Gr. Pelt- rot. Pelli — Gr. 
Mountain — a. Gr. Noſel. No/e — Gr. [Our — — Sax. [Pen, or head. Fenal Gr. 
Mows. Mowing — Gr. Not; poll'd, or horn Sax. [Ouſel — — Sax. |PENBAUK; a beggar's cann 
MOYDER'D; diftrafted Notch — — Sax, [Oaſen. Oxen — Sax, [Pencil — — Aa. Gr. 
Mucilage. Muck — Gr. Note; puſh, or ſtiike Sax. [Outwail — — Sax. {[Pendulous Pend L 
MUFFIN ; an oat cake; per Note; uſe — Sax. [Oyſters. Oifters — Gr.jPennant d * * 
haps from the maker's name Note- herd — Sax, [Ozier. Oſier — Cr. Pennigerous. Pex to write 
Mug — — Sax. Notion. Anow — Gr. with * . 
Muggy weather. Murkey Gr.] Nougbt. Naught — Gr, Penny. Pence — Lat. 
MULLOCK ; dirt and rubbiſh Novel New 8 P. Penſive — — Lat. 
Multiply. Plicature — Gr.] Noviciate People. Populace — Gr. 
MUMPER; a beggar Nowl. Nawe/ — Gr. 3 paar. Peradventure. Venture Gr. 
Munificence. Muxeration Gr. Nowt-gelt — Sax. PACTION { © 090007, Perceptible. Conception Gr. 
Munition. Municipal Gr.|Noxious. Nocex? — Gr: Paddock, or toad — Sax. |Percipient. Conceive Gr, 
Muns — — Sax. |Nubble. Anubble, or Gnibble|Paigle. Peagle — Gr. Percolate. Colander — Gr. 
| Murcun — — Sax, Gr. Pain — a. Gr.|Perfidy. Fidelity — Gr. 
Murgeon. Mergin Lat. |Nullity. NI — Gr. Paliſade. Pale, or ſtake Gr,|Perforate. Foraminess Gr. 
Murry. Murkey — Gr.|Numeral. Number — Gr. |Palſgrave. Palgrave — Gr |PerfunQtory. Funftion Gr. 
Murther. Murder — Gr.|Numparel. Nonparie! — Gr. AN, conſolidate; the earth pans| Perhaps. Happen — Gr. 
Muſh. M. tation — Gr. Numſkul. Numb — Gr |Pandour. Pander — Gr. Perilous. Peri! — a. Gr. 
Muſt ; ought — Sax. Nurſe. Nouriſh — Gr. Pane of glaſs. Panne of wood|Perk. Perch — — Gr. 
Myſtagogue. Myſtery Gr.] Nuſance. Nuance — Gr. | Gr.|Permeable. Meatus — Gr. 
NUSHED ; ftunted in the bring- [Pang — — a. Gr.|Perpendicular. Pendent Lat. 
ing uf Pannel, or parch.-liſt a. Gr.|Perplexity. Imples — Gr, 
N.  {Nutriment. NMeuriſt — Gr. Papacy. Pope — Gr. Perriwig. Periwig — Gr. 
 |Parial at cards — a. Gr. Perry. Pery — Ger 
AB. Hab-neb Gr. Parmacity. Parmaceti Gr. Perſuade. Suaſory — Gr. 
Nab, or ſeize Add. Gr. O. Parochial. Pariſh — Gr. Pertinacious. Contain Gr. 
Nag's head — a. Gr. ü Parſimony. Parcimony Gr. Pervagation. Jagrant Gr. 
a NAIL of beef; eight pound | BEYSANCE. Obedience] Partake Peruke. Perrukle — Gr. 
2 NAPE; or trigger for a : : Gr [Partner {ver — Gr. la PET-lamb; a cot-lamb 
avheel | Objeftion. Ait — Gr. Party Pertifogger — Sax. 
Napper. Hab, or ſeize Gr Obligation. Ligature Gr.|Parturient. Parent — Gr. Pettle. Pet — Add. Gr. 
Napping. Nap, or ſleep Gr. |Obliterate. Letter — Gr.|Paſquil. Paſquin — Gr.|Petty-pan. Paty-pan Gr, 
Nappy ale — Sax. {Obſidional. 0% Ven Gr | Paſſover ! Paſt 2 [Phane — — a. Gr. 
Napron. An Apron — Gr. Obtain. Abfain — Gr. Paſs- port e 7. Pharamond. Faramund Gr. 
Narrow — — Sax, {Obſtruct. Structure — Gr. Paſtoral P Phenix. Phanix — Gr. 
Naſh — — Sax. Occurrence. Courſe — Gr.|Paſture d after * Gr. Philatery. Phylafery Gr. 
Natal. Nature — Gr.|Oculiſt. Occular — Gr. ATE; brock, or badger Philtrate. Filtration — Gr. 
Neaf, Neif — Sax. [Odd number — Sax. |Patefaftion. Patent — Gr.|Phrantic. Phrenſy — Gr. 
Near, nigh — Sax. [Ofspring. Spring — Gr.|Paternal. Parent — Gr.|Pickax. Peck, and Ax Gr. 
Neat cattle — Sax. [Oft _ — Sax. Pathos. Pathetic — Gr. Picked, or ſharp. Peak Gr. 
Neb, or bill — Sax. Oker. Ocbre — Gr. Patrician Pickeroons. Pike, or ſpear Gr. 
Necromancy. Nekromancy Gr. Oker. Uu; — Sax. Patrimony Pierce. Peirce — Gr. 
Nedder. Adder — Gr. Oleous. Oleaginous — Gr. Patriot Parent — Gr. a PIGGIN; a little tub, with 
Neece, MNeice — Gr. OM; mellow land Patron an upright handle 
Neeze. Sneeze — Gr.|Oneder. Andorn Sax. Patronymic a Pightle — Add. Gr. 
Neif — — Sax [Onfelm. Orfenge Sax. Pattin. Paten — Gr.|Pigmy. Pygmy — Gr. 
Neigh — — a, Gr. |JOngen — — Sax, [Paultrs Paliry — Lat. Pilaſter. Pu — Gr. 
| 4L 2 | Pilch. 
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Pilch. - Surplice — Gr. |Predeſtination. Definy Gr.|Porga | Rapid TY | 
Pill, or rin b: Peel, or — Predominate. Domeſtic Gr. Parham þ Pal = Bs; 2 | Ropacious — Gr, 


| | r. |[Prejudicate. Fudge — Gr. Purity ©  [Rapſody. Rbaphay' — Gr. 
Pillory — _+— Add. Gr. Prelude. Ludicrous — Gr. Purpurean. Purple — Gr.|Rarify. Rang of — Gr, 


Pimple — — Add. Gr.|Premiſe. Miffeon — Gr.|Purſer. Barer — 'Gr.|RASH corn that olli of it/elf 


Pinfold — — Aa. Gr. Prentice. ' Apprehend Gr.] Purſue. Perſle — Gr.|Raſher 

PINK ; or flower Prepenſe — Add. Gr. Purſuivant. Perſuivant Gr. Raſor N 

Pink, a ſhip — Sax. [Preponderate. Ponder Lat. |Purtenance. Apperiinence Gr. Raſp aſe — Gr. 
Pip. Pimples — Gr.|Prerogative. Regatiin Gr. PUTTOCK-candle; or make-|Rafſure | 
PIPPERIDGES ; barberries Preſage. Sagaciiy — Gr. weight | Ratify — — a. Gr. 
Pirate — Add. Gr. |Preſent, or gift q » Gr. |® ye-bald. Pie — Gr. Rattle, or ſcold. Rate Gr. 
Pittance — — a, Gr. [Preſentation : ſents Ge. Rattock. Rhattock — Gr. 
Pix, Pyx — — Gr. Preſt into ſervice Add. Gr. Rave — — a. Gr. 
Plachaft. Placart — Gr.|Preſume. Aſune — Gr. Q. Ravel — — Sax. 
Placid. Plea/e — Gr. Pretender. Pretence — Gr. Raven, the bird — a, Gr, 
Plane- tree. Pl/aten — Gr. Prevention. Prevene Gr. UANTUM. 2uantity Gr. Rawt. Roar — Gr. 
Plaſh a hedge. Pleach, or fold Price. Pretious — Gr. Quartan, Quart Gr. Raze. Raſe — Gr. 

| Gr.|Primordial. Order — Gr. Quaſſation. Aa Gr. Razor. Raſor — Gr. 

Platted. Plat — Gr. Primum mobile. Motion Gr.|Quay, Key, or wart Gr.] Read, counſel. Net Sax. 
Platter. Plate, or diſh + Gr. Prior — — A. Gr.|Queen — — à. Gr. Ream. Cream — G7. 
Plaw. Ply, or boil — Gr. Principal. Prince — Gr. Quelling. Xl! — Gr. Ream, or ſtretch out Sax. 

* Play — Sax. and Gr. Prithee. Prytbee — Gr.] Quench — — Sax. [Reapling — — Sax. 
Plead — — Sax. Probability Queriſter. Choriſter — Gr. Rear- up. Raiſe — Gr. 
— in drinking Sax. — g Quern — 185 Sax. 4 1 — Add. Gr. 
Plenipo 1 robate * Querpo. “ Cuerpo Sax. and Reaſon. Rational — Gr. 
Pleonaim] Pleni otentiary Gr probational f e or.] Ver c Gr.|Rebeck — — Sax. 
Plevin— — Add. Gr, [Probatum eſt Querry. Equerryy — Gr. Rebellion. Belligerent Gr. 
Plicature. Pliant — Gr. {Probity Querulous. 2verimonious Gr. Rebuke — — Sax. 


Plight, or condition Sax. Proceſſion. Procede — Gr.|che QUEST ; or fides of an] Recalcitrate — Add. Gr. 
Plight, or promiſe Add. Gr Proclamation. Clamor Gr.] oven; and pies are ſaid to[Receptacle. Receipt Gr. 
lug — — Sex. Proclivity. Declivity Gr.] be gueſted, when their fides|Receſs. Cea/e — Gr. 
Pocket of a coat. Poke, or bag Proctor. Procure — Gr.] are cruſhed, and ſo joined|Rechleſs.  Reckon — Gr. 
Gr. Procumbent. Cumberance Gr.] as to be leſs bakgd Reciprocity. Reciprocal Gr. 


Poder. Puder — Gr. |Profeſs. Confe/* — Gr.,|Quid of tobacco — Sax. Reciſſory. Act — Gr. 
Politics. Policy, cunning Gr, Prognoſticate. Gnoſtic Gr.|Quieſcent 


Þ Quiee 3 Recital. Cite — Gr. 
Policy of inſurance. Pollicy Gr, |Progreſs. Digreſion — Gr.|Quietus |RECKANS ; pot- hooks 
Poligon. Polygon — Gr. [Prohibition. Exhibit Gr |Quin, or head. Qzinteſſence Gr,|Recluſe. Conclave — Gr. 
Pollard 3 , 3 8 Projection. Abje# — Gr. Quinſy. Squinancy — Gr.] Recognize. Know — Gr, 
Pollen 4 Sr. proin. Prune — Gr.|Quintal. D, — Gr.] Recompenſe. Saſpenſe Lat. 
Pomander. Pomatum Gr. Prologue. Epilogue — Gr.|Quirein a church. Choir Gr.] Reconciliation, Conciliate Gr. 
Pommel of a ſaddle Add. Gr. Prominence. Eminence Gr. Quorum — Add. Gr. Recondite. Ab/cond Gr. 


Pompet-balls — Add. Gr, Promiſcuous. Mix — Gr.}Quota. Quotient — Gr. Recreation. Recruit Gr. 
Ponderate. Ponder Lat, Promontory. Mountain Gr.|Quotted — — Sax. [|ReQory. Refitude — Gr. 
Pontoon." Pontijf — Lat. Promote. Mew. — Gr Redſtart 


— Sax. 
Poor — — a. Gr, |Prompter Reddition. Render — Gr. 

Poppet-ſhew. Puppet Gr. Prom preary | Promp . Gf» R. Rede. Redeſman — Sax. 
Porpus. Porpoij ; — Gr. [Prong — — Sax. = Redound. Redundance Gr. 
PORR; a glazier*s ſalamander Pronoun. Noun — Gr. ACE of ginger. Raze Gr. Reduce. Rear, — Gr. 
| Portico. Porch — Gr. |Pronounce. Nuncio — Gr. RACE |) it Reek, or Rick of corn Gr. 
Portreeve. Grave, or ruler Gr. | Proportion. Portion — Gr. RACEY %% REEK; waſte, or pine away 
POSE; a cold in the head Proprietor. Proper, right Gr.|Race horſe — a. Gr.|* Reeking-hot Sax. and a. Gr. 

Poſterity J pe G Proſternation 8 Rack, or heed, Recken Gr. to Reem; to cry — Sax, 

Poltern eferior — Gr. ¶ proſtrate [Radical } A F — "ch Reer egg — Sax. 

Potable. Potion — Gr. Prothonotary. Protonotary Radix 5 * r Refractory. Fradture Gr. 
Pother. Pwudder — Gr. | Add. Gr. Radius. Radiant — Gr.ſRefreſh. Refefory — Gr. 
| Pottle. Bottle — Gr. Proud. Pride — Gr.|RADLINGS; the windings Refuge. Fugitive — Gr. 
. Potulent. Pot — Gr. Provide. PROVIDENCE Gr.] 2 wall Regale; refreſh ; to entertain 
1 a POUD; a bell, or ulcer Provoke. Vocalion — Gr.|Raffle — — . Gr. royallyj. Regal — Gr. 
; Poultiee. Polti — Gr.|PUBBLE; fat and full Rag, or reproach — Sax. [Regard, Guard — Gr. 
j Poverty. Poor — Gr.|Pucilanimity. Pu/f//animity Gr. Raillery. Rail, or ſcoff Gr.] Reicht. Region — Gr. 
1 Pouſe — — Add. Gr. |PUCKETS; 2 of caterpillars}Raiment. Array, or clothingſReit — — Add. Gr. 
i Pos. Pefitive — Gr.|Pudder — — a. Gr. Gr.|Rejeftion. %% — Gr. 
wel Powder. ' Pouder — Gr.|Pullulate, Pull: — Gr. %% RAIT timber; to foak it in|Relicks. Religques — Gr. 
mw Praiſer. Prijer - — Gr. Pulmentarious. Pals Gr.] avater Relieve. Releve — Gr, 
li PRATTILY; feftly Ibpummel with the fiſts Add. Gr. Rame. Ream, or ſtretch out] Reluctance. Lothing Gr. 
8 Prawm — — Sax. [Pumpet-balls. Pompers Gr. Sax. [Rely.-Lay,or Lie down on Gr. 
0 Preccptor. Precept — Gr,|Pampion.. Pompion — Gr. [Rand — — Sax. |Remarkable. Mark, or Marches 
| Precincts. Cindure — Gr,|Pumps. Pomps — Gr. Range. or ſift meal Sax. | | Gr, 
Precious. Pretious — Gr. [Punk — — Sax. |Rank, ſtrong ſmell. Rancid Gr.|Remble. Ramble — Gr. 
Precipitate. Precifice Gr. Puppy — — a. Gr.] Kant, and roar — Sax. [Remigation. Remeabls Gr, 
| Predatory, Frey — Gr.|Pur-blind, Pore-blixcd Gr.] Rape. Raviſo with violence Gr. |Reminiſcency. Memory Gr. 


Re monſtrance. 


2 
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Repreſent. Preſence 
Repriſal. Prize 
Repute. Putative 
Quiet 
Requiſite. Query 


Requiem. 


— Gr. 


Requite. Quit, or Qyiet Gr. 


Reremouſe — Sax. 
Reſemblance. Similar Gr. 
Reſident, Seat — Gr. 
Refidue. SH — Gr: 
Reſolute. Re/oſve — Gr. 
Reſpire. Spiracle — Gr. 
Reſtorative. Reflauration Gr. 


Reſtringent. 


Strain, or Stri& 
. 


Retain. Alain — Gr. 
Reticulated. Retina — Gr. 
Retort. 'Tor/ion — Gr. 
Retract. Arad — Gr. 
Retrench. Retra# — Gr 


Retribution. Tribe — Gr. 
Retrieve — Sax. 
Reve. Reeve — Gr. 
Revelation. Veil — Gr. 
Reverend. Revere — Gr. 
Reviviſcence. Fitals — Gr. 
Revoke. Vocation — Gr. 
Revolt R | Polvalar — Gr. 
Revolution 


.|ROWTY; rank corn 


.|Rozinante. 
. | Rubiginous. 
. | Ruddle 
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Remonſtrance. DD Roger — — Sax, 
r. Rogitation. Rogation Gr. 
Remove. Motion — Gr. Rocky weather, Rokey Gr. 
Renard — — Sax. Roop. Roup — Sax. 
Rennet. Runnet — Gr. Roſamond — a. Gr. 
RENNISH); furious Roſin. Reſin — Gr. 
Ren ſe. Rin/e — Gr. Roſinante. Horſe — Gr. 
Rental. Rent of a houſe Gr. Koſion. Correſon — Gr. 
RENT; a handſome, well-[Rounceval peas — Sax. 
ſhaped horſe Round. Rotund — Gr. 
Repaſt — — Add. Gr. Roup — — Sax. 
Repent. Penitent Gr.] Rouſe. Ri/e — Gr 
Reply. Pliant Gr.] Rout, or afſembly Add. Gr 


Royſter. Roifter — Gr. 
Horſe — Gr. 


Rubicund Gr. 


to RUE; to fift 
Rummer. Romer — Gr, 


Rumple. Ruffle — Gr 


. [RUNCHES; ary carlock 


a RUNGE; or Haftet 

Yant — — Sex. 
Rupture, Abrupt — Gr. 
Ruſtic, Rural — Gr. 


Rate, make a noiſe. Row? Gr. 
Rutting time. Rt — Gr. 
Ruze — — Sax, 

RYNT THEE, Arointz; by 


your leave 
8. 

O ABLE — Sax. 
* Sackbut — Sax, 
Sackleſs — — Sax. 
Sacred 

Sacrifice 

Sacrilege Sacrament Gr. 


REVOAR D; aruday countenance|Sacring bell 


Revulſion. 


Con vulſion Gr. 


REUL ; rude, unmannirly 


REUZE ; to 
Rib — 


extol, or commend 


Ribband. Fand to tie with Gr. 


Rife — — Sax. 
Riff-raff — — a. Gr. 
Rigorous. Rigid — Gr. 
Rim — — Sax. 
Rime. Rhythm — Gr. 
Rimple. Crumple — Gr. 
Rine; touch, or feel Sax. 
Ring the bell — Sax. 
Ripe. Mature — a. Gr. 
Ripe ; to ſearch for Sax. 
a RIPPER; or dor/er 
to Ripple flax — Add. Gr. 
Ripplings. Reapling Sax. 
Riſibility. Ridicule — Gr. 
Ritual. Rites — Gr. 
Roaky — — A, Gr. 
Roaſt — — a. Gr. 
Robert — — a. Gr. 
Roch alum. Roach alum Gr. 
Rochelo. Rochet — Sex. 
Roderic — — Sax. 
Roe - buck — Sax. 
Roan — Gr. 


Roe of fiſh. 


Sacriſt 

Saghe, Saw — — Gr. 
[Saline. Salt — — Gr. 
Jalubrious Salvation Gr 


Salute 


Say. Sample, or taſte Gr 
SCADDLE ; fſeittiſh 

SCAFE ; wild, and frolickfome 
Scale a wall. Scalado Gr. 
Scambling. Skambling Gr. 


. |[Scrannel pipes, 


io SAMME milk ; to put runnet 


to it 
Sanctuary Sanctity 
Sanctum Sanctorum Gr. 
Sane, Saene — Gr. 
— | Sap of trees Gr. 
Sark. erk — Gr. 
Saſh _ — Sax. 
Satchel. Sache! — Gr. 
Satiate. Sated — Gr, 
Satin. Sattin — Er. 
Jatisfy 5 Sated — Gr. 
Saturate 9. 
Sauce. Sau/e — Gr 
Savin. Sabin — Lat. 
Saunter. Santer about Gr. 
Saur-paol. Sordid — Gr 


S E 


Scamper away — Sax. 
Scarborough. 2uarry, or * 
r. 
Scarlet — — Sax. 
Scarce, rare — a. Gr. 
Sca- — — Sax. 
Sceaves — Add. Gr. 
Sceleton. Seleton — Gr. 
Scep for bees. Sed — Gr. 
Schirrous. Sctirrous — Gr. 


Icientifical. Science — Gr. 


.|Scimble. Skimble-Skamble Gr. 
. |Sciography. Sciagraphy Gr. 


CONA — — Sax. 


SCONCE for candles 
SCOPPERLOIT ; play time 
Scot and lot — Add. Gr. 


Scotch-collops. Scutch'd-collops 
a Gr. 
Scrabble. Scratch, or Scribble 


Gr. 
Scream Gr. 


Sea of a biſhop. Szeof a biſhop 


Seal-ſkin — — Sax 
Seal-time — Sax. 
Sean. Saene — Gr. 
Sear, Serre — — Gr 
Sear-cloth. Cere-cloth - Gr. 
Secant. Sefor — Gr. 


Seduce. Seduttion — Gr. 
Seer, or prophet. See Gr. 
Sceth. Sethe — — Gr. 


Segp'd — — Sax. 
Segment. Sefion — Gr. 
Segregate. Gregarieous Gr. 
Seine. Saene— — Gr 
Seldom — — Sax. 
Self — — Sax. 
Sell — — Sax. 
Sely. Silly — — Gr. 
Semblance. Similar — Gr. 
Seminary. Seed — or. 
SEMMIT ; linder 
Sempſtreſs. Sen — Gr. 


Seneſchal — — Sax. 

Seniority. Senate — Gr. 
Senſine — — Sax. 

8 g Sentence Gr. 
Sequeſtration, Sequel — Gr, 
Seravada — Add. Gr. 
Serried, Seried — Gr. 
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Seſs. Cement — Gr. 
Settee 

Settle © Sear — Gr. 
Settſement. Sen — Gr. 
Sever aſunder. Several Gr. 


to go SEW, or dry; as a cow 


Sew. Sow With thread Gr. 
Sewet. Suet — Er. 
Sexton — — a. Gr. 
Shabby. Scabby — Gr. 
Shackles — — Sax. 
Shafment — Sax. 


Shaft of a mine. Schaſt Gr. 
Shaggy — — Sax. 


Shagreen : 

Shag tin Chagrin Sax. 
Shale. Shel] — — Er. 
Shallow — — Sax. 


Shambling. Stambling-gait Gr. 
Shamois. Chamoiſe — Gr. 
Shan. Shame — Gr. 


Scrape, or danger Sax, |SHANDY 14 
Scratch-cradle. Cratch cradle SHANNT $9 

Gr.|Sharp — — A. Gr. 
Screation. Scream — Gr.|Shatter. Shake — Gr. 
Screen. Shkreen — Gr. Shawl. Shovel — Gr. 
Scrimbre — Add. Gr. she — — Sax. 
Scrip, or pouch — Sax. head. Shed, divide Sax. 
SCROGS ; black thorn to SHE AL milk; to curdle it 
Scrooby-graſs. Scurwy-graſs]Shed, divide — Sax. 

Gr. Sheen. Shine — Gr. 
Scrubbing bruſh, Rub Gr. [Sheer — — Sax. 

IsScrutore. Eferitore — Gr. [Shelf — — Sax. 

Sculk. S$4ulk — Gr.|Shelter. Shiel4 — Gr, 
Scull- bone. Stall — Gr.|Shelves, or ſhoals — Sax. 
Scurvy. Scorbutic — Gr.|Shent. - Shame — Gr. 
Scutage * Sherry — — Sax. 
2 Scuicbiun Or. — ON Shimmering Gr. 
Se — — Sax, [Shingles, tiling. Shindles Gr. 


Ship, in termination Sax. 


Gr.] Sbipwright. ght — Gr. 


Shittle-cock. Schurel-cock Gr. 
Shiver with cold. Shudder Gr. 
Shiver, or ſplinter. Se G 


Shoals of fiſh. Sculls Gr. 
Shoals. Shallows — Sax. 
Shoar. Shore — Gr; 
Shock dog, Shaggy. Sax. 
Shoe-wang — Sax. 


SHOODS ; oat B, 


Should — — Sax. 
SHOIFEL ; a Glinker of weed 
Shrift. Sprive — Gr. 
Shroud — — Sax. 
Shrubbery — Sax. 
Shrug — — Sax. 
Shud. She for a cart Gr. 
Shug. Shake '— — Gr. 
Shune. . Shove one — Gr, 
Shut of a thing — Sax, 
Shutter — — Sax. 


Shuttle-cock. Schatte! Gr. 
Sickerly. Securely — Gr. 


{Side, length — Sax. 
Side by fide. — Sax. 
Sidelong 8 
Sideſman 2. Ow 
SI; /urly, moody 


Sie down — — Sax. 


| die ve 


Shot, or part. Scor Add. Gr. 
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SK Sei ve * Gr. 
Sieze. Lei ve — Gr. 
SIG ; urine 

Sige. Sighe — Sax. 
Sight. Ses — Gr, 
Sign — — a. Gr. 
Sike. Such — Gr. 
Siker. Secure — Gr. 


Sile, mud, or filth. Sei! Gr. 


Sillibab — — Sax. broad flep Soon, or faint. Swoon Sax. 
Sil! — — a. Gr. |Sloth, Slut * Gr. Soon, preſently — Sax, 
Siniſter — a. Gr. louch. Slowen — CGr.|[Soop. Soup — Gr. 
Sink down — Sax. Slow. Slug — Gr. |Sope, Soap — Gr. 
Sinuous. [n/inuation Gr. |SLUMP in; or flip in Sord-pool. Sordid — Gr. 
Sippets. Sep — Ge. Slurry. Slur — Gr.|SOSS; muddy, thick water 
Sir — — a. Gr. |Smack, or kiſs — Sax. [SOSS-BANGLE ; 3 24 daggled 
Sirrup. Syrop — Or. Smack, or ſkip — Sax. taiPd wench 
Sit. Son — Gr. [Small — — Sax. |* Sounding-line — Sax. 
* Sith Since Sax. and [Smead — — Sax. [Soul by the ears — Sax. 
* Sithence c Gr. [Smitten ; 1 Gr Sowſe down — Sax, 
Sithe. Scythe — Gr.|Smittle 1“ Spade to dig with — a. Gr. 
Situation. Site — Gr. [Smock — — Sax. Spain. Hz:/pania — Gr. 
SIZE; or bulk SMOPPLE ; pie cruft ; ſhort, [Spalls _ — Sax. 
Size, glue — Sax. and fat SPANCEL ; a rope ta tie a cow 
SIZELY; ; nice, proud, and coy [Snack of a door — Sax. with 
Skaddle. Scath — Gr. ISnag — Sax, [io SPANE; or wean a child 
Skaile — — Sax. |a SNAGGE ; or Jail Spar the deer — Sax. 
Skale. Shaile — Sax, [Snail — — Sax. Spar, or rocky ſubſtance Sax. 
Skalk — — Sax, Snap in twain. Kap aſunder|Sparre ; to inquire Sax. 
Skathe 's h | G Gr. Spatious. Space — Gr. 
Skatloe J © be ſsnap-ſack. Knap-ſack Gr. Spattle. Sparhula — Gr. 
a SKEEL ; or collock Snarl — — Sax. [Spawn of fiſh — Sax. 
SKEELING ; an iſle, or bay of [SNASTE ; or wick of a candle |a SPEAL ; or ſplinter 

a barn Snatch — — Sax. Specific. Special — Gr. 
SKEER the ; ftir the aſhes |[SNATHE; the handle of a\Spetacle 
ro SKID a wheel; to faſten the] Scythe Spectacles 

trigger Snathe. Snide — Gr.|SpeQator 8 Gr 
SKILL ARD ; warpt, or crooked |[Snaw. Snow — Gr. Spectre EO ; 
to SKIME ; or lk aſquint Sneak — — Sax. |Speculate | 
Skinker — — Sax, |SNEAP; or ſnape Speculum 
Skirt — — Sax. |[Sneck of a door — Sax. |Speenz or dug — Sax. 
Skrap. Scrag — Gr.|SNEE; or ſwarm Speir. Sparre — Sax. 
Skreak } Screat g 3 — Sax. [Spelck — — Sax. 
Skream 4 "* |SNEVER-SPAWT'; a flender|Spelling-book — a. Gr. 
SKROW ; furly, dogged Aripling SPELL, or SPEAL ; a ſplinter 
Skurry. Hurry-ſeurry Gr. |Snib, or Sub — Sax. I|SPELL; or turn 
SLAB; or outfide plank Snift, Snivel — Sax Sperage. Aſparagus — Gr. 
Slabber. Saver — Gr.{SNJ/GGER; or laugh Sperling — — Sax, 
Slade — — Sax. Isnite the noſe — Sax, [Spill — — Sax. 
Slam fellow. in — Gr.|5nivel, Snice — Sax. |Spokeſman, Speak — Gr. 
Slander — — a. Gr.|Snock the door — Sax. [Spool — — Sax. 
Slant — — Sax. |SNOG nat; jmooth, without|Spouſe. Sponſor — Gr. 
SLAPPEL ; a part, or po-tion | cumes Spradle. Sprawl — Gr. 
Slapigrave — Add. Gr.|>not. Saite — Sax. |Sprain. Strain, or ſtretch Gr. 
Slattern. Slut — Gr.|Snout — — Sax, [Sprat — — Sax. 
SLEAK ; ii loll our the tongue [Snub — — Sax, |Spright. Spirit — Gr. 
LECK; ſmall pit-coal Snude — — Sax, [Spring a . „ 
Sled. Sledge — Gr.\|Snudge along — Sax, Spring a maſt 224 
SLEECAH; to take up water Snuff, diſpleaſure — Sax. |* Sprinkle — * Sax. 
Sleek. Slick — Gr. Snuff of a _— Sprite. Spirit — Gr. 
Sleet; ſnow and rain mixt Sax.{5nuff, a powder Sprout ! ; 
SLEET a deg ; to tarr him on Zouff up ben. ene f W, or leap Gt. 
Sleeve — — Sax. ISauffers Spun,e. Sponge ms. 
Sleeveleſs errand — Sax. [Snuffte Spurge. Purge . 
Slide. Glide — Gr. fa SNURL; or cold in the head Sputious — — 2 Gr. 
Slipa i SNURLES ; the noſtril: Spurre ; inquire — Sax. 
kopen] Shp vans, w_ a SOA, or] a tub with two|Sputter. Spit at — Gr 
Sht { 7 $91; G SOE ears Squadron. Square — Gr 
. "Soak. Sele — — Gr.] Squeak. * Sq:a/ aloud * Sax. 
Slive along — Sax. ISod, or turf — Lax. and Gr. 
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LIVERY; idle, and lazy 
Sloken. Sale, or Slacken Gr. 


Slocker. — — Gr 
Sloe-tree — — Sax. 
Sloomy — — Sax. 
Slope — nay Sax. 5 
Slory. Slur — Gr. 
Slot the door — Sax. 


Slot, or print of the foot Sax. 
the SLOTE of a ladder; or 


| 7 
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Soff. Soph — — Gr. Squeamiſh. 2ualmib Gr. 

Sold — — Sax. [Squibs — — Sax. 

Solemn, Sollmn — Gr. Squimble Squamble.'Skambling 
Sollar — — Add. Gr. Gr. 
p — Ak * nn to wwriggle like an 
Somerſet-ſtep. Summerſet Gr. ST. 4DDLE; ; an impreſſion ; alſo 

Sonk — — Sax. pits of the ſmall pox 

Sonnet. Sing — Gr. STAFFE. of cocks; a pair of 

Sonorous. Sound, or noiſe Gr.] cocks 


. 


Stag, or gander. Sigg Sax. 
Sta ger — — Sax. 
Stake of beef. Seat Sax. 
Stale, or decoy — a. Gr. 
Stale; urine — Sax. 
ST AM-woed ; roots flubbed up 


Stan — Sax. 
— I Stink — Gr. 
Start, or origin — Sax. 
Start, or tail. Nedſftart Gr, 
Startle. Start afide Sax. 
Statiouary 

Statuary Coe — Gr, 
Stature 

Steak the door. Stake Gr. 


Steak, or raſher — Sax. 
Steal, or handle — Sax. 


Stedfeaſtnes. Statue Gr, 
Steik. Steak — Sax. 
STEEM; or beſpeak any thing 

| Steep, or foke — Sax. 
Steeple — — Sax. 
Stefn = 

ary on 
2 gander — Sax. 
Steic 

Steke yon — . 
Stele. Seal, or handle Sax. 
Stench. Stink — Gr. 
Sterling money — a. Gr. 


STEVEN any thing; to be- 
Jpeak it 


Stiddy. Stithy — Gr. 
Stightan — — Sax. 
Stile in writing. Style Gr. 
Stll-yard, Steel yard Gr. 
Stilts — — Sax. 
STINGY ; covetous, and ill- 
natured | 
Süürrups. Stireps — Gr. 
Stiven ; Hern, and tif Gr. 
Stockings — Sax, 
a STOLY- houſe; a litter d, dirty 
houſe 


STOOD ; .cropt ſhort 


a Stote — — Sax. 
Stoure — — Sax. 
Stowage. Stow cloſe. Gr. 
Stowk. Stalk, or handle Gr. 
STOWRE; the round fleps of a 
ladder 
Straddle — — Sax. 
Strainthro'acolander Add Gr. 
Strake. Strike — Gr. 


Strake of a wheel. Streak Gr. 
Strand, or ſhore — Sax. 
a STRAND ; ; or /ingle twine of 
a rope | 
STRANDY ; reftive, and unruly 
Strap. Strop — Gr. 
Stratagem. Strategem Gr. 
| * Streams 


s VU”. T K T H TO 


® Stream, qa” e and [Surrender — Add. Gr. |[TANTRELS; idlerc; of nel Thibel — — Sax. 
Streamer * Gr. [Survive, Vital — Gr.] employment Thieviſn. 75% m— Gr. 
Streek — — Sax. [Suſceptible. Acceptance Gr.] Tape, or lace — Sax. {| Thigg — — Jax, 
Street — — à. Gr. [Surrey — — a. Gr. Fapfler — — Sax, | Fhight. Tight == Gr. 
Strenuous — a. Gr.|Suſtain ABRai G Tar — — Sax. | Thiſk — Yor | 
Stride. Straddle — Sax. — „ Taragon, the herb Dragon Gr. Thill-horſe Thill 8 | 
the STRIG ; or Halt of fruit es 1 „ Tarn — — Sax. Thiller e *. | 
String Stria 2 Gr wabber Weeper L Tate — —_ Sax. Thirl. Drill — Gr. 
Stringent "ja SACHE; or tally Pattling. Tavattle — Gr.|Tither — 1 
Strip off — Add. Gr. I Swaddie Swathe Tavern. Tabernacle — Gr. THOR SH; fothful 
Stripe, or blow N Srrike a blow [Swaddling clothes Sax. Taught. Teach — Gr. Thong — 1 
Striped ſtuff | Gr. |[Swads — — I'awdry lace — Sax. |Thony — — Sax. | 
STROM ; the inſtrument to keep [Swag down — Sax. 10 TAM; or fwoom Though — — Sax | 
the malt in the vat; perhaps [Swagger — Sax. Teach — — a. Gr. Ihrave = Bux. 
the ſame with a fid Swale. Sweal — Gr. Team a bottle of wine. Tame| Threap — — Yax. 
Strong. Strength — Gr. Swallow, or gulp down *Sax. Gr.] Threave — Sax. 
Stroup — — Sax, [Swan — — Sax. |Tedder. Tether — Gr | Threſh ou corn Add. Gr. 
Strunt — — Sax. |SI/ANG; a dee; alſo marſoy|io TE DE the graſt; or ſpread it} Threſhold — Sax. 
4 STUCKLING ; an apple paſty ground to the Jun Thrill. Trill, or Drill Gr. 
a Stud, or button. Sax, [Swank — — Sax, Teen. Tine, or kindle Gr.|Thringe. Throwg — Gr. 
a Stud, or prop — Sax. [Swap the door — Sax, | Teen, or provoke “ Sax. and // 77 HRIPPA thee ; beat, or 
STUFNET ; a ſrillet Sward, Saver — Sax. Gr.] eudgel you f | 
Stulp. Stoop, or poſt Gr. [Swan — — Sax, Teeth. Tooth — Gr.|Thriſt. Thruft — Gr. 
a STULL ; or large luncheon of |Swaſh with a ſword Sax. |Teints. Tinge — Gr. Thriſte — — Sax. 
bread Swathe — — Sax, |Tems, or Teſs — Sax. |Thrive. Thrift —— Or; 
Stolp. Stop — Gr. [Swathe of graſs — Sax, [Tenent. Terable — Gr. Throne — — a. Gr. 
Stun. Stound, amazed Gr.|Sweamiſh. Dualmiþs — Gr.|Tendrel. Tendril — Gr.|Thropple. Throat — Gr. 
Stunt. Sint — Gr. SEB; fon Tenerity. Tender, ſoft Gr. Throſtle — — Sar. 
Stupendous. Stupid — Gr. [Sweet-heart — Add. Gr.] Tent, to look to. 7 Gr Through. 7. horough = Gr. 
Sture — 1 — Sax, |Tenter ground. Tenters Gr. Throw at. Throwfter Sax. 
* Sturk — — * Sax, |SWELPING top Tenure. Tenable — Gr. Thruſh, a bird — Sax. 
STURKEN ; thriven * Swelt — * Sax, Ternion. Ternary — Gr. Thud — — Sax. 
Sturry. Sturdy, rigid Gr. |Swelter F —— Terrene Thunder — — 2. Or. 
Stute — — Sax. |Sweltry ws *| Terreſtial > Terrace — Gr. | Thunder-bolt. Bol, or arrow 
Stutter — — Sax. [Swefne. Sweven — Gr. {a Gr. 
Stygian. Styx — Gr.] Swerd — — Sax. eſtament Thuuf. Ta — Gr, 
CT Steeple — Sax. | Swerve — Sax. Teſtator 17 Ar Thwite — 5 — Sax. 
Suaſion. Suaſory — Gr. — — Sax, |Teſterof a bed — Sax, Thy. Thine — Gr, 
Subject. Abjed — Gr.| Swift — — Sax. | Telter, or ſixpence Sax, Thyſtrum — Zar. 
Subvention. Convenience Gr.] Swix — — Sax. Teſticle Te 3 TICHING ; ſetting up turvea 
Subverſion vr ſatil Gr SIWILL ;- or keeler to waſh in | Teſtimonial F * © '} to dry 
Subvert att = Swine. Sui — Gr. Teſtudincous. Tefaceous Gr. Tick, the animal. Tike Gr. 
Succory. Cichory — Gr. Swing — — Sax. [Teſty — — Sax. Tide, or time — Sar. 
Succubus. Incubus — Gr. [Swinge — — Sax. |Tew. Taw, or tus — Gr.|TIDES; ebbings, and flowings 
Succulent. Succinum — Gr.|Swinger. Sweyngeour Sax. |TEWLY; tender, fickly F the ſea 
Sudatory. Sudorific — Gr.|Swipe to draw water with Sax. |Tewm — — Sax. [Tidings — — Sax, 
SUIT ; adapt Swipper — — Sax. | Tharkey. Dark — Gr. Ter of guns — Sax. 
a SUIT of clothes; becauſe[Swithe — — Sax. | Tharme — — Sax. |TIFLE,; graſs trodden down 
they fit us Swivel — — Sax. |THEAPES; gpoeſeberries Till, or houſewife — Sax. 
Suit 9 f c Gr Swoon — — Sax. {Thearf — — Sax. ill; 427i — Sax. 
Sitar 6 [[Swythran — Sax. [a THEAYVE; or ewe of the|Tilt up — — Sax. 
SULKY; glouty, pouty Syle — — Sax. firſt year Tilts, or tournaments Sax. 
Sully. Soil, or ſpot Gr.|Syllabub. Si/[ibub Sax. |Theaw — — Sax. Timber of ermins Sax. 
Sultry. Savelter — Gr.|* Symle — Sax. | Thee. Thou — Gr.] Timber-wood — Sax. 
Summary Sympathy. Pathetic Gr.|Theeh — — Sax. | Timid. Timorous a. Gr. 
Summum Cm total Gr. Syndereſis. Syntereſis Gr. Their — — Sax. [Tine the door — Sax. 
bonum ) Synderlic — — Sax. [Them — — Sax. [Tingle — — * Sax. 
Sumptuary. Sumptuous Gr. Syntagma. Sytaxis — Gr. Theoda— — Sax. Tinker. Tinkle — Gr. 
Sundry. Sunder — Sax. [Sythan — — Sax. | Theodom — - Sax, |Tints. Tinge — Gr, 
Sup up. Soup, or Sip Gr.| *Theorbo. * Harp Sax.and*Gr.|TIPPER'D; areft careli/ily 
Supercargo. Cargo — Gr. Theowine —  — Sax. | Tire, or head-dreſs. Tier Gr. 
Superficial. Superficies Gr. T. There — — Sax. Tichiog, or county Sax. 
Superlative. Superior Gr. Therefore — Sax. [Titter. Tawitter — Cr. 
Superviſor. Vin — Gr. ABERT — Sax. |Therf-bread — Sax. | Tittle-tattle. Twartle Gr. 
Suppoſititious. Suppoſe Gr. Tabid. TabefaFion Gr. | Theſe — — Sax. |liumm. Toom — Sax. 
Sure < eng Tackle — — Sax. | Theſis. Theme — Gr. To, the prepoſition Sax. 
— os Taction — a. Gr. Theutates. Fupiter — Gr.] Toad — — 8a. 
Surface. Sperficies — Gr. T4 @ ſhrep of the firſt year | Thew — — Sax. Toaſt. 7% — Gr, | 
Surgeon. Cheirurgeon Gr.] Caiat. Tinge —- Gr.jThewed —  - Sax. | Todealud — Sax. 
Surely. Sour — Gr.|Tale. Tel — Gr. Tbewes 1 Tofet. Tower — Gr. 
Surplice — . 315 Taner — Gr. Thewebes | ; Token — — qa. Gr. 
Too 


| Too — — Sax. [Tyaing — ws Sax. | Vinegar 1! Urbanity. Suburbs — Gr. 
oom — — Sax. * | Tyro, Tira — — Gr. Vineyard Urinal | 
TOOKCAN ; to wonder at | Vinolency ; <q Urinary Ureter „.. 
Tooth; — Add. Gr. candy Vinous ( — GT:[URLED 
Tooting — Sax. GU. V. Vintage URLING \ © df X 
Torfet - — — Sax. Vintner Uroſcopy. Ourangſcopy Gr. 
TORIES, and wigs ; 0 ACH. . Tule batch] Violation 7 G Vrow. Virago — Gr. 
Tornado. Turn remd Gr. 1 | Gr. | Violator : h — Un Uſage 
Torpedo. Torpid — Gr.] Vacation Violincello. Vi! — Gr. Uſance c GO! nk _ IF, 
Tortuous Te LICL Vacuity > Vacant — Gr.|Virility, Virgin — Gr.|Uſtion 
Torture rt oper Vacuum Virtual Uſtorious & Combuftlible Gr. 
Taſe wool. Teaze — Gr. Vagabond {Virtue | Uſtulation 
* Tour of England * Sax. [Vagary ere — Gr. Virtaoſo Virgin — Gr. Uſual 4 
Tournament. Turnaments Gr.] Vague Virulence Uſucaption 
Toward — — Sa. [Valences— — Sax. Virus Uſufructuary 
Towgher. Dower — Gr Valet. Varlet — Gr. Viſard. Viſage — Gr. Uſurer | 
Towze. Tae — Gr. Valiant | Viſionary Uſurioas \O/rper Gr. 
TRAMMEL-hoaks ; to hang the Validity | Viſit | [Uſurpation | 
fot on Valor Valeſcence Gr.|Viſitant ble — Gr:|Uſury 
Tranſportation. Port, or har-| Valuable Viſitation | Utenfil J 
bour — — Gr. Value Viſual | Utawurren — Sax. 
Tranſverſe. FVerſatile Gr.] Valley. Vale — Gr. Vitilitigator — Add, Gr. Utility. Us — — Gr. 
TRANTY ; forward children; Vamp — — Sax. |Vitriol, Fitrify — Gr. Utterance 
or perhaps rather froward|V ane. Phane — Gr. Viva- voce Uttermoſt — Sax. 
children Vang — — Sax, Vivid Vivacity Gr. 
Travail. Travel  — Gr.] Vantage- ground. Venture Gr.] Viviparous | W. 
Traves — — Sax. |Vapid. Vapor — r Umſtrid. Stride, or Stradale 
TREAF ; pee wiſb, pettiſh Variolous. Vary — Gr.| | Sax, AAR — Sax, 
Treaſon. . Traitor — Gr.|Varniſh. YFerniſþs — Gr.] Uncrank, and Gruntzen Sax. Wad. Weoad Sax. 
Tremendous. Tremble Gr.|Veil — — a. Gr. Under — — Sax, [Wad of a gun — Sax. 
TREWETS ; pattens for women|VELLING ; plowing up turf] Underfengud — Sax. |Wad, a mineral — Sax, 
Tribute. Tribe — Gr. to burn -Underheld. — Sax. |Wad of ftraw  — Sax. 
Trinkets — Sax. |Vendible. Vena! — Gr. Underling _ — Sax. [Wadding. Vad of a gun Sax, 
a TRIP of ſbeep; a few ſheep Veniſon — — a. G7. Underſetan — Sax, \|Waddle. Wabble _ — Gr. 
Triple. Pliant — (Cr. Vent ( Fentilator þ Gr Underthead — Sax, [Waft. Elevation; or Wave 
Triptote. Diptote — Gr.|Ventidut Undern-tide — Sax. up and down — Gr. 
Triret. Tripod — Gr. Ventricle "XP Gr | Underneath Sax. and Gr. Wag, or ſhake. Valle Gr. 
Troth. Truft — Gr. Ventriloquy * Ungain. Gain — Gr. Wage 
Trotting hard. Trot Sax. | Verbatim Verk — Gr] /NHEER; impatient [Wager + Gage — Gr. 
Tioul for fiſh. Trel/ Gr.] Verboſe 0 | 1] Uniformity. Form — Gr. [Wages ws 
Troy weight — Sax, Verify | Uniſon, Sound — Gr. Waggle. Valle — Gr, 
a TRUG; or tray for milk Verily W Unit Wainſcot — Sax. 
Trumpery — Sax, |Verifmilitude "XP Unitarian þ Uni — Gr. Wair. Wer — Sax. 
Truncated Vas Unite * 4 — * Sax, and Gr, 
Trunch "PS ermicular ; Unkward — — Sax. aith — — Sax. 
Trunk, or cheſt e 4 Fermin Gr. Unlead — 2 Gr. Waiward — Sax. 
Trunk hoſe = "| Vernality. Fernacular Gr.|UNLEED; a wenomous reptile Wax — — Sax. 
Trunk of a tree Verſe Unſcyldigh — Sax, |WALCH; in/ipid, wateriſh 
Truth. 77 — Gr.|Verlion > Verſatile — Gr. Unſcyrded — Sax. |Walling boil. all G 
Tacker — — Sex. Verſt Untrum — — Sex Wallop 6 
TUM; to mix wool of warious| Vert. Verdure — Gr.|Untruſs a point. Tru/s Gr. |WALLOUISH; nauſeous 
eclors Veſculent. Efculent — Gr.] Vocabulary WALLY ; ta conquer, indulge 
Tune. Tewn — Gr.] Veſicatory. Feficle — ' Gr.|Vocal 92 Wamble. Womb — Gr, 
Tunney. Thunny — Gr.|Veſpillone. Yeppers — Gr.|Vocative Vocalion Gr.|Want; the mcle — Sax. 
Turbulent, Turbid — Gr.|Veltiture Vociferaion * Wanton Sax. and Gr. 
Turgeſcent. Turgid Gr.| Veſtment FE Ee. Voice Wanze, Wane; or Squander 
Tarn, or good othce Sex. |Veſlry r. Volant. Polatil — Gr. Gr. 
Tak! — — Sex. | Velture 3 Volcano. Vulcan — Gr.] Wapentake — Sax. 
Tutelige Veſtigation. iges Gr. |Vollow. Fallow land Gr. Wer, take care, Vare, or 
Tutelary & Tuition — Gr.|Vial. Phial — Gr. Volume. Folable — Gr.] ary — — Gr. 
Tutor Viaticum. Fiands — Gr Voluntary ici G War, worſe — Sax. 
Tweag E Vibrate | Vorberat G Volunteer an „Warden 
2 " ] Vibratory _— "| Volutation. Yotuular Gr. | Warder Guard, 
'Twelve — — Sax. Viciſſitude. FYice-veria Gr.|Vomic nut Vomi G Wardmote Ward, or pupil 
Twig — — — Y3X. Victory. Vidin — Gr. Vomitory | omit N . Wardrobe Gr. 
Twinge — — Sax. Viduation. Widow — Gr ja VOOR; a furrow Wardſhip 
Twirl. Vir. — Gr|Vigils. Vigilant Add. Gr. Voraginous Warehouſe. Wares — Gr. 
Twitch — — Sax. |Villain. File — Gr | Vortex ee, Gr.|Warf — — Sax. 
Twy red neſs — Sax. Vincture. FHininal — Gr. Vortical WARISHT; well-flored, or furs 
Tydie. Tidy — Gr. Vindictive. Vndication Gr.|Votive, Vote — Gr.] niſhed 


Warp, or bend — Sax. 


Tye. Tie — — Gr |/INEROUS; hard to pleaſe | Voucher. FYouchſafe Gr. 


| Warp, 


Wea-worth; Hoe worth you 
Sax, and Gr. 


Weaky — — Sax. 
Weald. Wald — Gr. 
Wealthy. Vall, — Gr. 
Weals, ſtripes — Sax. 
Weapon — — Sax, 


WEAR the pot ; cool it 

Weaſon — — Sax. 
Weathe. Withy Gr. 
Weather, ſheep — Sax. 

* Week — Sax. and Gr, 


Wem, a blemiſh — Sax. 
Wem. Womb Gr. 
Wen, or ſwelling Sax. 
Wended away — Sax. 
WENTED ; tlinkt wort 
Weſten — _. Sax. 
WESTY ; dizzy, giddy | 
Wey-wards. Werd Gr. 
Whang of a ſhoe. Thong Sax. 
Whar * Warf —é Sax. 
WHARRE ; crab apples 
Wheadle. Wheedle — Gr. 
Wheal. Weals — Sax. 
#HEAMOW ; nimble, ative 
Wheel-wright. Wright Gr. 
aWHEE; a heifer 

a WHEEDEN ; a fimple perſon 
WHEEM ; pleaſant, convenient 
Wheint. Quaint — Gr. 
Whelk. Weals — Sax. 

o Whey — Sax. and“ Gr. 


— 


Whifler — — Sax. 
Whig, to wear. Wig Gr. 


„ W H 
Warp, or caſt up — Sax. 
Warp in cloth — Sax. 
Warp, or mole — Sax. 
Warth, a ford — Sax. 
Wary; devote — Sax. 
Wary-warp — Sax. 
Waſſel — — Sax. 
Walte, deſert. Veen Sax. 
Watchet color — Sax. 
Wattled wall — Sax. 
Wave, or put of — Sax. 

Waver "ER and 
Waves of theſea F down Gr. 
Way-ward. Werd — Gr. 


Weer — — Sax. 
IWEET; nimble, ſwift Whoſe. Who — Gr. 
Weet. Wet — Gr. Whreake — Sax. 
Weft. Weave — Gr. Whye, a cow — Sax, 
Weir. Waar — Sax, |Whylc. hich — Gr. 
Weird. Vera — Gr.] Wick, of a candle Sax. 
Weld — — Sax, |FVIDDLE, to fret 

Wele =— — Sax, |Width. Wide — Gr. 
IVJELK ; 3 as new gon * — — Sax. 

mown graſs ie L 

Well a = — * Wieldy Sax. and * Gr. 
Well away * {[IWierdes. Werd Gr, 
Welfare, Welcome — Gr. 
Welſh. Wales — Gr. 


i 


* 


Whiles 
Whilom uu. 93 g 
Whin-buſh — Sax. 


aWHINNOCK ; tbeſmalleſt pig; 
alſo a milk pail 

Whip away — Sax. 

Whip a hem. V Sax. 

Whirkenned. Quackened Gr. 


W hirlbat 

Whirlpool e, — Gr. 
Whirlwind 

Whiſk, or bruſh — Sax. 


Whiſk, a game. H/, — Gr. 

Whiſk to wear — Sax. 

a WHISKET ; or baſket 

Whiſkey. Whiſt away Gr. 

a WHISKIN ; a lack ſpot 

Whiſt, a game. H Gr. 
Add. Gr. 


Whit-leather — 
* Whitſuntide * Whit/unday 
Sax. and Gr. 


Whittle, to cult — Sax. 
Whoave — Sax. 
Wholeſome, Nile. — Gr. 


WHOOKT every joint ; ſhook 
* W hortle berries Sax. and*Gr. 


Wig, and Tory. Whig Gr. 
Wigeon — — Sax. 
Wiggle-waggle. Wabble Gr. 
Wight-iſle — Sax. 
WIKES; or corners of the 
mouth 

Wild open country. Vald Gr. 
Wild. Wilderneſs — Gr. 
Willern. Willing — Gr. 
Will with a vis — Sax. 
* Willow * Sax, and Gr. 
WILT ; the ſame as Welt 


Winch — — Sax. 
Winde — — Sax. 
Winding-ſheet 

Windlas WWinde Sax. 
Windle 


Windle, or eive — Sax. 
Windle-ſtray — Sax. 
WINLY ; quietly 


Wipp a hem — Sax, 

Wipped's fleet. AUpped's fleet 
in the Preface — Gr. 

Wirt. Wort — Gr. 

Wiſk, or 8 Whiſk Sax. 

Wiſp roun 

Wiſp of hay Sax. | 


F 


3 3 
Wit 
Witch 12 3 V. 
Witena. Wittera — Gr. , ; 
Withdraw. Draw — Gr. Y in compoſition Sax. 
Witherwin San. 9 Tail. Jail — Gr. 
Within. =; Vape. Cape — Gr. 
Without, On — Gr. Yard. Garden — 
r = © 7 = Snx; 
Witticiſm. Wie — Gr. 8 eee 
Wive. Wife . — Sax. 
Wiver, Viper a MM Yate. Gate — — Gr. 
Wizard. Wil =: Yawling. Yawl, or Yell Gr. 
Wizzing. Whiz — Gr. Tele Clad; Clube Gr. 
A 3 1 e pe 0 pe 9 . 
+ - "mo to get any thing 1 D — 
Woad — — Sax. TO Tou — — Gr 
Wod. od, inſane Gr. Leander. Yonder — Sax, 
Wodmel = Sas; YEARDLY; very much 
Wold. Wall — Gr. Yealt, Left n_ 
Wonderlyc. Wonder Sax. Tender. — — Sax. 
Wong — 8 Yeer. Feer — Er. 
Wongtoothed. Vangtoothed Gr. * _ 
Wonne. Vun, joy Sax. Yelp. Yawlp, Yawl Gr. 
Woor. ar — Sax. |" *©£TS; young ſows, before 
Wooſe. Oo — Gr.| ., % have their firft farrow 
Wore. Waar ne Raw —_ _ — Sax. 
Worn. War — Gr.|yim? | Gin 
World without end Sax. Yimp 4 _ 
Worſhip. Worth 3 Yeole games. Jule — Gr. 
Worſt, Worſe — Sax. ver. Ere — — . 
®* Worſted — * Sax, and Gr. Verk. Girk — Gr. 
Wort, or cabbage. Cole-wortGr. Yeſles. Tefes „ 
Worth; woe worth you Sax. 1 5 Zeſt — Gr 
Wound round. Hinde Sax. Yeſty ; 
* Wrack, or ſea weed Sax, Yet © Zet — Sax 
and * Gr. Yeten ; 
Wrapper. Rapper — Gr. Yewd. Tod __ 
WREASEL ; a e le 62 — Sax. 
Wreath, Wring „ Ymb — — Sax. 
Wreck, caſt on ſhore Sax, 28 Tell = 
pgs Wring — Gr.] Vond { — — Sax. 
Wreſtle. Wraſtle — Gr. 3 | 
Wriggle. Wabble — Gr. ny. - fewer "0 
WRINGLE+ftreas ; bents Young 
Wriſtband. © Vit, — Gr.] Voungiſh 
Writhen. Wring — Gr Youngling 5 
Wrought. Work — Gr. Youngly Tub — Gr. 
Wrung * Voungſter 
Wry ring — Gr.] Vounker 
Wuldre — — Sax. Youthful 
Wen. Fa men f Yowl. Tau / — Gr, 
Ws YOWSTER; to faster 
Wanſome © Gameſome Sax. |Yrfe . 
Wurthſcyp. Weorth/eyp Gr. Yrieweard 
Wuſten. Veen — Sax, Yrthlings c — Sax, 
Wyc. Wich in compoſition Gr. * 
Wyl. Vell of water Gr. Vue c — — Sar. 
Wynſteran — Sax, |Yuke 
Wyrds. Werd — Gr Z. 
Wyrſe — — Sax. 
Wytega. Viega — Gr. EALOT 
Wyten — — Sax. Zealous Zeal Gr. 
Zealouſneſs 
—_—_ Gr. 


Zeaſt. Leſt — 
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